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Naples Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Naples, Italy: 

Claims against, by — 

Merchants of United Btates, 598, 

1112 . 

United States, 556, 598, 867, 1109, 
1112, 1157. 

Extension of time allowed com- 
missionors for Rctllomeiit of, 
recommended, 1267. 

Minister of United States to, 557. 

Treaty with, referred to, 1195. 
Narragansett Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Nashville Convention.— The :MiKKissipi)i 
State convention of 1849 suggeated to other 
Southern Slates the feasibility of holding 
conventions to make some public expression 
on the slavery question and the encroach- 
ment h of Northern antlsiavery men. Ac- 
cordingly, a c(»nventIoii was called In Nash- 
ville, Tenn., In June, 1850, compos(‘d of 
delegates from all the Southern States. 
The Wllmot Proviso and the MisKourl Com- 
promise were dlsapprovu'd of by this mect- 
Itig. iJelegaioB from Texas, MlHslssippl, and 
South ('arolina advocated open resistance 
to Federal authoritv. but more conservative 
action prevailed. The convetitlon met again 
In November, but only moderate resolutions 
were passed. 

Nashville (Tenn.), Battle of.— After the 
battle of Franklin, Nov. SO, 1864, Cen. 
Schofield retreated to Nashville, closely fol- 
lowed by Hood, who formed his lines near 
that city Dec. 4. Ileenforcemenls 'were sent 
to Thomas at Nashville, swelling his forces 
to 56.000 men. Dec. 15 I'liomaH’s array ad- 
vanced against Ilood. The day was con- 
sumed In manmuvering and skirmishing, 
'rhere wore not many killed or wounded, 
but tile results of the day’s operations were 
the driving of the Coiifed(‘rates from every 
position held by them and the capture of 
16 guns, 1,200 prisoners, 40 "wagons, and 
several hundred stand of small arms. The 
TTnIon forces bivouacked on the Meld and 
renewed the attack the next morning. By 
4 o’clock In the afternoon the Confederatesr 
were In retreat toward Franklin. They 
were pursued until Dec. 28, when Hood 
crossed the Tonne.ssoe with the remnants 
of his army. The loss In killed and wound- 
ed was comparatively light, but 5.3 gnus and 
4,875 Confederate prisoners were captured. 

Nashville, The, mentioned, 6765, 6766, 

6707, 6768, 6769, 6836, 6838. 
iNassau, Duchy of; 

Convention with, 2303. 

Exequatur issued consul of, revoked, 
3709.r 

®5itchez:t ^ 

Commissioners^ of United States as- 
^semble in, 186, 192, 236. 

Government in, establishment of, rec- 
ommended, 236. 

'Natchez, The. (Seo General Vrrea^ 

The.) 

National * Academy of Sciences.— The 

National Academy of Sciences was Incor- 
porated under an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1863. It was self-created and 
retains autonomous powers, but derives na- 
tional character from the provision in the 
article of Incorporation that “the academy 
shall, whenever called upon by any depart- 


ment of the government. Investigate, ex- 
amine, experiment and report upon any 
subject of science of art. the actual ex- 
pense of such investlgaiions, examinations, 
experiments and reports to be paid from 
appropriations which may be made for the 
purpose ; but the academy shall receive 
no compensation whatever for any services 
to the (lovernment of the United States.” 
The flrst meeting was held April 22, 1803, 
and Alexander D. Bache was elected presi- 
dent. Originally the membership was limited 
to fifty. This limit was removed in 1870, 
but the policy remained exclusive, election 
being regarded as a dignity conferred In 
recognition of special scientific work and 
only five names are considered for each 
year’s election. A stated session is held 
auiiuully in Washington on the third Tues- 
day lu April, and another Is commonly held 
elsew'here during each autumn. The mem- 
bership (at present 96 members and 43 for- 
eign associates) comprises many of the 
leading scientific specialists of the United 
States who are grouped into committees 
on (1) mathematics and astronomy, (2) 
physics and engineering, (3) chemistry, (4) 
geology and paleontology, (5) biology, and 
(6) anthropology. There are In addition 
a number of foreign associates distinguished 
for srlentlMc attainment. The president is 
Dr. W. H. Welch of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Dr. A, L, Day Is the Home 
Secretary. 

National Academy of Sciences, commis- 
sion from membership of, to formu- 
late plans for forestry system, 6167. 
Nationskl Air. — The tune, or song, adopted, 
usually by custom, as a musical symbol of 
the country ; as, in England, ‘‘God Rave the 
King” ; In France, “The Marseillaise” ; in 
the United States, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” (See Star Spangled Banner.) 

In all public assemblages it is a custom, 
amounting to an unwritten law, for all per- 
sons to stand when the national air is played 
or sung ; likewise it is the custom, under 
similar circumstances for all men, when 
out of doors to uncover. This mark of re- 
spect is held so sacred that any one violat- 
ing it is apt to l>e roughly treated. This is 
especially true when the martial spirit pre- 
vails. Foreigners, even though not in sym- 
pathy with the air being played, are ex- 
pected to obey this custom as a matter of 
“courtesy to the host.” 

National Anti-Imperialistic League. 

(See Imperialism.) 

National Anti-Slavery Party. — A party 
organized in 1833 for united opposition to 
slavery. It merged into the Liberty Party 
(q. V.), and finally into the Abolition Party 
(q. V.). 

National Army. — The term applied to the 
first draft army of 500,000 called to the 
colors in the war with Germany. (See 
Array.) 

National Association of Naval Veter- 
ans.— Organized 1887; 6,000 mem- 

bers; 1,500 contributing members; 30 
a.ssociations in all the principal cities 
of the United States. 

National Bank Circulation; 

Act to fix amount of United States 
notes and, vetoed, 4222. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4720, 4766, 4832. 
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Cleveland, 4926, 5876, 5966, 5986, 
6074, 6157, 6175. 

Harrison, Benj., 5474. 

Johnson, 3563, 3769. 

Boosevelt, 7050. 

National Bank Examiners, reports of, 
referred to, 4655. 

National Banks. (See Banks, National.) 


National Board of Health.— By act of 

Congress approved March 3. 1870, a Na- 
tional Board of Health was established, 
consisting of 7 civilian physicians, 1 army 
surgeon, 1 navy surgeon, 1 surgeon of the 
Marine-Hospital Service, 1 ofllcer of 

the Department of Justice. This board was 
abolished by law. A national quarantine 
law was passed June 3, 1879. 


National Board of Health: 

Establishment of — 

Discussed, 4631. 

Recommended, 5983. 

Report of, transmitted, 4857, 4972. 
National Cemeteries. (Seo Cemeteries, 
National.) 

Establishment of, and number of 
Union soldiers buried in, discussed, 


3649. 

National Committee of Patriotic and 
Defence Societies. (Seo Prepared- 
ness Societies.) 

National Conference of Electricians at 
Philadelphia referred to, 4956. 
National Conservation Association. (See 
Conservation Commission.) 

National Debt. (Seo Debt, Public.) 
National Defense: 

Discussed by President— 

Wilson, 8020. 

National Defense Act. —The name of the 
act of (’ongress of June 3, 1910, providing 
for increases in the provisions for the United 
States Army. (See Army.) 

National Food Board,— This was an or- 
ganization created by and under the Council 
of National Defence (q. v.), in order to 
handle as well as possible the problems 
arising from tlie food situation of the coun- 
try, until Congress passed legislation re- 
quested by the President in order to make 
food regulation efficient and official. 
National Forests. — President Cleveland, In 
his fourth annual message, Dec. 7. ISOG 
(page 6167), reported that the commission 
appointed from the membership of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to formulate 
plans for a national forestry system would 
soon be prepared to present the result of 
a thorough and intelligent examination of 
the preservation of the growing timber of 
the country. McKinley, in his second an- 
nual message, Dec. 5. 1898. reported that 
up to the previous June 30th, thirty forest 
reservations had been created by executive 
proclamations (page 6346). Those em- 
braced an estimated area of 40,719,474 
acres. By the next year he was able to 
report the addition of some five million 
acres to the national forest reserves. (Page 
6390.) President Roosevelt discusses at 
length the Importance of the preservation 
of forests ana water supply In hfs first 
message after assuming the presidency. 
(Page 6653.) Mr. Roosevelt‘s strongest 


plea for the preservation of our forests is 
found In his message of Dec. 8, 1908. 
(Page 7218.) 

The great areas contained In the national 
forests have now been brought to a condi- 
tion where they are beginning to serve the 
purposes of the West. The conservation of 
timber and forage through wise use. and the 
protection of stream flow, arc the means 
of sustaining many industries which have 
contributed materially to the prosperity of 
the country. At the head of the Forest 
Service are the Forester and the Associate 
Forester. 

The 163 national forests are distributed 
In six districts, with a District Forester 
in charge of each, and headquarters as fol- 
lows ; l)istrict 1 (Montana, northeastern 
'Washington, northern Idaho, northwestern 
South Dakota, northern Michigan, northern 
Minnesota and southwestern North Dakota), 
Missoula, Mont.; District 2 (Colorado, 
Wyoming, the remainder of South Dakota, 
Nebraska and western Kansas), Denver, 
Pol. : District 3 (most of Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, New Mexico and Oklahoma), Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. ; District 4 (IK ah, south- 
ern Idaho, western Wyoming, eastern and 
central Nevada and a small portion of 
northwestern Arizona), Ogden, Utah ; Dis- 
trict 5 (California and southwestern Ne- 
vada), San Franciseo, (.al., and District 6 
(Washington, Oregon and Alaska), Port- 
land, Ore. 

On July 1, 1913, the force employed by 
the Forc.st Service numbered 3,791. Of 
these 3.068 were employ('(l upon the na- 
tional forests and 723 were engaged in 
administrative, scientific and clericoj work 
at the Washington and district headquar- 
ters. Of the emi)Ioyees on the national 
forests the force engaged principally in 
protective work numbered 2,302 men, as 
follows : FoiM'st Rangers, 359 ; Assistant 
Forest Rangers, 888 ; Forest (iunrds, 1,053 ; 
Game Wardens, 2. The protective force 
was therefore about one man for every 
80,000 acres, or 125 square miles. (Prussia 
has one man for every 1,700 acres, and 
Baden one for every 750.) 

The branch of silviculture directs the 
management of the national forests as re- 
gards both the systems of cutting mature 
timber and the work of forest planting ; 
supervises their protection ; co-operates with 
states in developing forest policies adapted 
to their requirements; co-operates with 
private forest owners who desire to practice 
forestry on their lands; and carries on 
silvicultural Investigations of the important 
spe<*ies of the United States. In planting 
within the national forests the primary 
object is to produce commercial timber, al- 
tljough in a number of cases plantim? has 
been done chiefly with the view of rmorest- 
Ing denuded watersheds in order to control 
and regulate the flow of streams directly 
supplying cities and towns. During the 
year ending June 30. 1913, about 30,000 
acres in national forests were sown or 
planted to trees, chiefly Douglas fir, a 
Western yellow pine, Austrian pine and 
Engelmann spriiee. There are forty Gov- 
ernment nurseries which supply the national 
forests. In the East, forest planting has 
been done mainly in connection with states 
and private owners. At the request of 
the states the Forest Service makes exam- 
inations of their forest conditions and 
conducts other studies needed to serve as 
a basis for forest legislation and formula- 
tion by each state of a forest policy adapted 
to Its special requirements. The service 
co-operates with private owners, especially 
small owners, in states which have no State 
Forester. 

The branch of grazing supervises the 
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grating of live etock upon the national 
ipreatfi, the principal lines of work being 
the allotment of grazing privileges. Tlie 
number of stock grazed during the past 
season (191S), under permit, was 1,557,118 
head of cattle, horses and swine, and 7.8(>7,- 
851 head of sheep and goats. The annual 
productive value of this number of stock 
Is more than $20,000,000. number of 

persons holding permits to graze live stock 
during the past year was in excess of 
27,000. About 15 per cent of all the sheep 
In the United States are grazed In the na- 
tional forests. 

The branch of products carries on studies, 
tests and demonstrations to further the 
more complete utilization of the products 
of the forest. A forest products laboratory 
Is operated at Madison, Wis., In co-opera- 
tion with the University of Wisconsin. In 
the Western States all products work 
centres in the district offices at Denver, 
Ban Francisco and Portland. 

The act of March 1, 1911, commonly 
known as the Weeks law, provides for the 
acquisition of forest lands on the water- 
sheds of navigable streams. Its purpose 
Is to promote and protect the nuvlgobllity 
of the streams by preserving the forest on 
the upland portions of their watersheds. 
Through this act means are afforded of 
extending the national forest system to 
regions where the (iovernment has hitherto 
owned no forest lands and taken no direct 
part In forest preservallon. July 1, 1905, 
all matters relating to forest reserves passed 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

The original appropriation was $2,000,- 
000 per year for five and one-half years, 
beginning with the last half of the fiscal 
year, 1911, The Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year, 1913, made the 
appropriation for 1912 and subsequent 
years available until expended. Up to July 
1, 1913, 5,83.3,103 acres were reported upon 
favorably by the Geological Survey. No 
unfavorable reports have been made. 

New York has purchased and set aside 

1.642.000 acres In the Adirondack and 

Cntsklll Mountains as forest preserves, un- 
der the control of the Conservation Com- 
mission of the slate. These lands and 
private lands In the preserve counties are 
protected from fire by an adequate system 
of rangers. , 

reimsylvania has purchased more than 

020.000 acres of land for state forest pre- 
serves, and the Forestry Commission has 
the right to purchase additional forest lands 
at a price not to exceed $5 an acre. The 
preserves are situated chiefly on the moun- 
tains of the central part of the state and 
located with special references to protecting 
the water supply at the sources of rivers. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan have 
well organized stole forest departments. 
Minnesota has 61,000 acres reserved. Wis- 
consin 385,000 acres and Michigan 232,000. 
These are protected from fire and the 
open land Is being planted and the mature 
timber cut and solo. Ivansas, Connecticut, 
Ohio, New Hampshire and Vermont also 
distribute planting material to private 
owners ana give them advice in regard 
to methods of forest management. The 
following states have forestry departments 
which seek to protect from fire by means 
of an organized warden system all of the 
greater portion of the forest lands In the 
State ; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Oregon, Washington and 
California. 

The following table shows the Timber Dispoe^ of, 
(Ju^ntity, Price, and Number of Dsers, Revenue unctor 


Specified Hoads, and Details of Grazing Privileges. Year 
Knded JuneSO, 1J1.5. 

(From Reports of the Forest Service, Department of 


„ . , . Agriculture.; 

Free timber given: 

. Number of users 40 940 

Timber cut, M ft 123,259 

Value. dolUrs 206,597 

Timber sales; 

Number.. 10,905 

Quantity, M ft 1,093,589 

Price per M ft. (average), dollara 2 44 

Grazing: 

Area of ranges, acres 110,000,000 

Kinds of stock — 

Cattle No 1,627,321 

Goats, No 61,409 

Hogs, No . . 2,792 

Horses, No 96,933 

Sheep, No 7,232,276 


Total, No 9,010,731 

Revenue: 

From-^ 

Timber srle.^ dolhra 1,164,008.29 

Timber setrleniontfl, dollars 3;! 80 89 

Penalties for timber trespass, dollars. 7,284 J7 

Turpentine pul js, dollars 8,832 64 

Fire trespass, dollars . . ’(({jq (jq 

Special uses, dollars , . 167,007.76 

Grazing fees, dollars 1,124,677 44 

Grazing trespaas, dollars 6 817 . 56 

Total revenue, dollars 2,481,469 35 


National Forests; 

Com])ining Manzano and Znni in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, 7987. 
National Foundry, erection of, recom- 
mended, 1607, 1714. 

National Guard. — The enrolled militia 
of the States is known collective- 
ly as the National Guard. (Sco 
Militia.) 

Nneampment of, in coast works rec- 
ommended, 5476. 

Encouragement of, 5550. 
Kcorganization of, 6672, 6805, 7236. 
National Incorporation Act, suggested, 
7074, 7455, 7456, 7457, 7458. 

National Intelligencer, publication in, 
of proceedings of President and Cabi- 
net respecting interpretation of re- 
construction acts discussed, 3725. 
National Monuments.— (See also Statues 
and Monuments.) By act approved June 8, 
1900, the President Is authorized to set 
apart, as National Monuments, certain por- 
tions of the land, or landmarks on the land 
owned and administered by the Government, 
which may be of historic or scenic interest. 
There are thirty such monuments which 
have been set aside for preservation by 
Presidential order, of which number nine- 
teen are administered by the Interior De- 
partment. The Interior Department also 
administers the more than eighty bird pre- 
serves of the Government. (See Interior 
Department.) 

National Museum.— The National Museum 
is an offshoot of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, and was organized 
under the provisions of the act of 1846 
creating the parent Institution. It is a 
museum of record, research and education, 
and the legal depository of all national col* 
lections. It is especially rich In American 
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archaBolnrv and natural history, but con* 
talus specimens from all over the worJd. 
The new building was completed In 1910 
at a cost of $3,500,000. It contains the 
specimens coilected by the scleutitic expedi- 
tion into Africa conducted by Ex-Presldcnt 
Koosevelt. Through the beueflcence of this 
rivato enterprise the museum was enriched 
y Hpecimeus of African mammals superior 
to that of any other musonm In the world. 
The series or birds, reptiles and plants is 
also of great Importance. The additions to 
the museum consisted of 4,897 mammals, 
4,000 birds, 2,000 reptiles and batrachlans 
and 500 fishes, a total of about 11.397. 
(See illustration, frontispiece, Vol. VI 11.) 
National Museum, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4431, 4458. 

Referred to, 6676. 

National Parks, should be placed un- 
der Department of Agriculture, 7604. 
(See Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park.) 

National Parks and Keservatlons. (See 
Parks, National.) 

National Party. — in 1900 the National 
I'arty was organized as the result of defec- 
tion from the First Liberty Congress (q. v.). 
Donelson Caffery was nominated for I’n'sl- 
dent and M. IIowo for Vice rresident. The 
platform declared against expansion, but in 
favor of the Gold Standard, and it was de- 
cided that one elector of the National Party 
should be voted for at the head of either the 
Republican or Democratic ticket. 

National Prison Congress at Baltimore 
referred to, 4162. (See also Interna- 
tional Prison Congress.) 

National Republican Party.— After the 
defeat of John Quincy Adams by Jackson 
In 1828 the broad-coiistructlou wing of 
the Domocratic-liepublicaii party organized 
and came out with a platform directly op- 
posed to, Jackson on the question of the 
tariff and the United States Bank. They 
opposed the spoils system in the public 
service, favored internal improvements at 
national expense, a bank of the United 
States, and a division of the proceeds of 
land sales among the States. In 1832 
they supported Henry Clay for the Presi- 
dency and advocated a protective tariff. 
(May was defeated, receiving but 49 elec- 
toral votes, and in 1835 the parly, reen- 
forc('d by other elements, took the name 
of Whig. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

— This body consisted of about three thou- 
sand delegates, representing nearly all the 
states and territories. Processions were held 
in Wasliington for a period of three days in 
the latter part of 1908. 

National Security Iieague. (See Pre- 
paredness Societies.) 

National Sblpp^lng Board. (See United 
States Shipping Board.) 

National Silver Party.— o r g a n i z e d 
In 1890 ; nominated William Jennings Bryan 
for President and Arthur Sewell for Vice 
President (the candidates on the Democratic 
ticket). The platform adopted followed gen- 
erally the lines of the Democratic platform. 
National University.— Washington strong- 
ly disapproved of foreign education for 
American youth and early conceived the 
idea of establishing a national university 


in the central part of the United States. 
He bequeathed llfty shares of the Potomac 
Company toward the endowment of such an 
institution in the District of Cohirahla. hut 
ultimately the stock of the company proved 
valueless. Several of the presidents from 
time to time In their messages recom- 
mended the establishment of a national 
university or universities, or, as they some- 
times called them, “seminaries of learn- 
ing.” 

National University (see also Educa- 
tion; Seminaries of Learning): 

Establishment of, recommended, 58, 
194, 197, 398, 470, 553, 878, 4208. 

Lands, donation of, to, recommend- 
ed, 398, 470, 4208. 

National Waterways Commission. — A 

special commission created by Congress in 
1909, and the membership of which was 
drawn entirely from Congress, to make an 
investigation of transportation by water, 
and to make recommendations to Congress. 
It was largely the result of the Lake-to-the- 
Giilf Deep Waterway Association (q. v.), 
and of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress (q. v.). 

National Zoological Park referred to, 
6674. 

Nationality. — Federal and not state law 
determines the status of the nationality 
of persons In the United States. Until the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
the Constitution established no rules re- 
garding the loss or acquisition of nation- 
ality. Birth in the country Is, as a rule, 
the test, but not all persons born In the 
United States are considered as endowed 
w'ith nationality. Tae naturalization act 
of 1790 extended nationality to children 
born to American parents beyond the sea. 
In 1855 an act passed restricting this to 
children whose fathers were citizens. The 
Civil-Rights Act (q. v.) of 1806 declared 
“all persons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign power” to be citi- 
zens of the United States. The Fourteenth 
Amendment defines citizens as “all persona 
born or naturalized In the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” 
The citizens of Hawaii became citizens of 
jthe United States by virtue of annexation, 
it being so stated in the act of Congress 
of lOOO which made Hawaii a Territory. 
The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
and Puerto Rico are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Constitution but cannot enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship until Congress 
admits their countries to the Union as 
states or organizes them as territories. 
Nations, Congress of. (See under 
Panama, Isthmus of.) 

Nations, Foreign. (See Powers, For- 
eign; the several powers.) 

Native Birds, reservation established 
for, on Smith Island, 7959. 

Natural Eights.— The rights which by na- 
ture inhere In man (as distinguished from 
the rights given by law) such as life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. (See Declara- 
tion of Independence, Volume I, page 1.) 
The right to these blessings does not carry 
with It the power to secure them, but gov- 
ernment must be formed to establish guar- 
antees of natural rights by the enactment of 
positive law. 

Naturalization. — The investment of an 
alien with the fights and privileges of 
citizenship. Section 8 of Article I. of the 
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Constitution empowered Congress “to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization.’’ 
Naturalization laws were passed by the 
colonial legislatures of Maryland, Virginia, 
New York, South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts between 1060 and 1716. In 1740 the 
liritish Tarliament enacted a law regulating 
colonial naturalization. In 1790 Congress 
legislated for the flrst time so as to pro- 
vide for uniformity of naturalization under 
the Constitution. The conditions of this 
law were that any free white alien might 
be admitted to citizenship by any court 
of record of the state In which he has 
resided for one year, having been a resident 
of the United States two years. An act of 
171)5 required five years’ residence and ap- 
plication three years prior to naturaliza- 
tion ; that of 1798 required fourteen years’ 
residence and application five years prior 
to naturalization. The act of April 14, 
1802, restored the conditions of the act of 
179.6 and required a proof of five years’ 
residence In the TJnitea States and one In 
the state, good character, an oath of alle- 
giance, and a renunciation of titles and 

f >rl()r allegiance. No alien may be nahiral- 
zed if his country Is at war with the 
United States. Conditions and procedure 
in naturalizing an alien are prescribed by 
sections 2166-2174 of the Uevlsed Statutes 
of the United States. Naturalization of 
(’hinese is prohibited by section 14, chapter 
120. laws of 1882; and of anarchists by 
the immigration act of 1003. Naturalized 
citizens of the United States receive the 
same protection when abroad as native- 
born citizens. (See also Expatriation.) 

qiie following paraphrase and conden- 
sation of the naturalization laws of the 
United States have been revised by the 
CommiBsioncr of Naturalization of the De- 
partment of Labor, and includes such minor 
changes In the law as were provided by 
the recent amendments embodied In the 
act of Congress, approved June 25, 3 910. 
The following courts alone have the 

F ewer to naturalize aliens; United Stales 
>latrlct Courts now existing, or which may 
hereafter be established by (^mgress In any 
state, United States District Courts for the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, also all 
courts of record In any state or territory 
now existing, or which may hereafter be 
created, having a seal, a clerk and juris- 
diction In actions at law or equity, or law 
and equity, In which the amount in contro- 
versy is unlimited. 

The power to naturnllze, conferred upon 
the above mentioned courts, is limited to 

f >ersons residing within the geographical 
Imits over which their respective Jurisdic- 
tion extends. 

Any alien who Is a white person, or of 
African nativity or African descent, is 
required, if ho desires to become naturalized, 
to file a declaration of Intention in the 
clerk’s office of any court having Jurisdic- 
tion over the place In which he lives, and 
such declaration mqy not be filed until the 
alien has reached the age of eighteen years. 
This declaration must contain Information 
as to the name, age, occupation, time and 
place of arrival In the United States, and 
must further show that it Is the declarant’s 
hona fide Intention to become a citizen of 
the United States and to renounce forever 
ail allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, and 
particularly to the one of which he may 
be at the time a citizen or subject 

Any alien, of the age of twenty-one years 
and upward, who has served five consecutive 
years in the United States navy or one en- 
listment in the United States marine corps, 
may be -admitted to citizenship without 
previous declaration of Intention. 

The widow and children who are under 


age at the time that an alien who has made 
his declaration of Intention has died, with 
out having secured a certificate of natural!' 
zation, are also exempted from the neces 
slty of filing a declaration of intention. 

By act of June 26, 1910, any person whe 
on May 1, 1905, was an inhabitant foi 
five years and qualified to become a citlzer 
of the United States and who for th< 
five years preceding May 1, 1910, hat 
resided in the United States continuous!) 
and who, because of misinformation In re 
gard to his citizenship, had In good faitl 
exercised the rights and duties of a citlzer 
of the United States because of wrongfu 
Information and belief, may, upon prooi 
of these facts satisfactory to a court bavin; 
Jurisdiction to naturalize aliens, petitioi 
for naturalization without filing the re 
quired declaration of intention upon com 
pliance with the other requirements of th( 
law. 

Not less than two years after an aliei 
has filed his declaration of intention, mK 
after not less than five years’ coiitlnuoui 
residence In the United States, he may fil< 
a petition for citizenship in any one of tk( 
courts above stated which has jurisdictloi 
over the place in which he resides, pro 
vldcd he has lived at least one year con 
tlnuously, immediately prior to the fillnj 
of such petition, in the state or territory 
in which such place Is located. This peti 
tion must be signed by the petitioner in hli 
own handwriting and shall give his ful 
name, place of residence, occupation, plac< 
of birth and the date thereof, the plac( 
from which he emigrated, and the date ao( 
lace of his arrival in the United states 
f such arrival occurred subsequent to th* 
passage of the act of June 29, 1906, hi 
must secure a certificate from the Depart 
ment of Labor showing the^fact of sucl 
arrival and the date and place thereof 
for filing with the clerk of the court to b 
attached to his petition. If he Is marriec 
he must state the name of his wife and. i 
possible, the country of her nativity am 
her place of residence at the time of th 
filing of his petition, and, if he has children 
the name, date and place of birth am 
present place of residence of each llvini 
child, qlie petition must set forth that h( 
is not a believer in or opposed to organize! 
government, or a member of or affiliate! 
with any organization or body of person 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to or 
ganized government ; that he Is not i 
polygamist or a believer in the practice o 
polygamy, and that he absolutely and for 
ever renounces all allegiance and fidelity t! 
any foreign country of which he may, a 
the time of filing such petition, be a cltlzei 
or subject. This petition must be verlfle< 
at the time it Is filed by the affidavit o 
two credible witnesses, who are citizens o 
the United States and who shall state tha 
they have known the petitioner during hii 
entire residence In the state In which th* 
petition is filed, which must be not les 
than one year, and that they have knowi 
him to be a resident of the United Statei 
continuously during the five years immedi 
ately preceding the filing of the petition 
that during such time he acted as a mai 
of good moral character, attached to thi 
rfnci’^les of the Constitution of the Unitet 
tates and well disposed to the good orde: 
and happiness of the same. If a portion ol 
the five years* has been passed by th! 
petitioner in some other state than that li 
which he resides at the tUne of filing hii 
petition the affidavit of the witness ma; 
verify so much of the* petitioner’s resldene 
as has been passed In the state, and th 
portion of said five years’ residence ou 
of the state may be shown by deposition 
at the time of hearing on the petition. 
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No petition may be heard until the ex- 
piration of at least ninety days after it Is 
filed nor within thirty days preceding a 
general election. At the hearing upon a 
petition, which shall be a date fixed by 
order of the court, the witnesses are re- 
quired to again attend and testify in open 
court so that the judge or judges thereof 
may be satisfied that the petitioner Is quali- 
fiea and that he has complied with all the 
requirements of the law. 

An alien who has borne a hereditary 
title or been a member of an order or 
nobility must renounce such title or posi- 
tion expressly before becoming naturalized. 
No alien may become naturalized, If physi- 
cally capable, who does not speak the Eng- 
lish language. 

Aliens who are admitted to citizenship 
by order in open court will be required to 
take the oath of allegiance and thereafter 
will be entitled to a certificate of naturali- 
zation. 

The law also provides as to those per- 
sons who, though not citizens, owe per- 
manent allegiance to the United f^tates, 
and who may become citizens of any 
state or organized territory of the United 
States, that they may be naturalized upon 
compliance with all the requirements of the 
law, except that they will not be called 
upon to renounce allegiance to any foreign 
sovereignty. 

At the time of filing his declaration of 
Intention an alien is required to pay to the 
clerk of the court a fee of one dollar. At 
the time of filing a petition for naturaliza- 
tion a petitioner is required to pay to the 
clerk of the court a fee of four dollars. 

The naturalization of Chinamen is ex- 
pressly prohibited by • Sec. 14, Chap. 126, 
Laws of 1882. 

Naturalization: 

Act on subject of uniform rule of, 

vetoed, 508. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 248. 

Arthur, 4715, 4828. 

Buchanan, 3171. 

Cleveland, 4921, 5090, 5366, 5370. 

Grant, 3990, 4193, 4245, 4299, 4359. 

Harrison, Benj., 5472, 5478, 5551. 

Jefferson, 319. 

Johnson, 3715, 3778. 

Lincoln, 3381. 

Madison, 508, 559. 

Boosevelt, 6788, 6790, 6915, 6917, 
6935, 7002, 7003, 7055. 

Taft, 7372, 7543, 7689, 

Washington, 58. 

Frauds in, 4245, 4299, 4359, 6916. 

Germany, 4419, 4520, 4625, 4910, 
5084, 5471, 5869. 

Eussia, 5961. 

Switzerland, 4715, 6337. 

Turkey, 4920, 5089, 5872, 5962, 6337. 

Treaty regarding, with — 

Austria-Hungary, 4069, 4098, 4142. 

Bavaria, 3888. 

Belgium, 3892. 

Denmark, 4160, 4193. 

Ecuador, 4119, 4193. 

Germany, 3828, 3829, 3830, 3888. 
Questions arising under, referred 
to, 4419, 4520, 4625, 4916, 5084, 
6471, 5869. 


Great Britain, 3894, 3956, 4014, 
4056, 4077. 

Prussia, 3827. 

Sweden and Norway, 4033, 4142. 
Turkey, 4258, 5398. 

Question arising out of, 4920, 
5089, 5878, 5962, 6337. 
Wiirttemberg, 3997. 

Naturalization, Federal Bureau of, rec- 
ommended, 7002. 

Naturalization Laws: 

Laws regarding expatriation and elec- 
tion of nationality, discussed, 3656, 
3778, 4193, 4245, 4300, 4359, 4921. 
(See also Impressment; Naturalized 
Citizens.) 

Eevision of, recommended, 58, 60, 
248, 319, 508, 559, 4359, 4828, 4921, 
5090, 5370, 5478, 6240, 6789, 6790, 
6916, 6917, 6935, 7002, 7003, 7055. 
Naturalization of Filipinos, 7689. 
Naturalized Citizens (see also Aliens): 
Address to, 8066. 

Allegiance of, to native government 
discussed, 3778. 

Bureau of registration of. (See Keg- 
istration Bureau.) 

Distinctions not to bo recognized be- 
tween native citizens and, 3172. 
Duties of citizenship evaded by, dis- 
cussed, 5370. 

Impressed into military service of 
foreign countries, 3121, 3656, 
6425. 


By France, discussed and referred 
to, 3171, 3715, 6199, 5366. 

Italy, referred to, 5673. 

Prussia, discussed and referred 
to, 3120, 3123, 3715, 3778. 

Eeturning to native country and 
claiming citizenship in United 
States, discussed, 3381, 3990, 4193, 
4245, 4299. 

Nautical Almanac. — The Ephemeral and 
Nautical Almanac of the United States Navy 
Department was first published In 1853. It 
contains tables indicating the rising and 
the setting of the sun, moon and stars, with 
various astronomical observations of Im- 
portance to mariners, including announce- 
ments of eclipses. It contains data for 
finding latitude and longitude, and its 
ephemerides are calculated for both the meri- 
dian of Washington and the meredian of 
Greenwich. It is published three years In 
advance of the year with which It deals, so 
that all the information it contains may be 
used on the longest voyages. (See Naviga- 
tion.) 


Navajo Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Naval Academy. (See Navy, Depart- 
ment of.) 

Naval Academy.--An institution for the 
training of naval officers, founded at An- 
napolis, Md., in 1845, through the efforts of 
George Bancroft, then Secretary of the 
Navy. "Hie Academy was not established 
by formal legislation of Congress, but was 
opened in October, 1845, under orders 
from the Secretary of the Navy. It was 
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not until Aug. 10, 1846, that Congress took 
any action toward the encouragement of 
the enterprise. At that time $28,000 was 
appropriated for repairs, improvement and 
instruction, and the following year a like 
sum was appropriated. In 1850 the school 
was reorganized and the name changed to 
the United States Naval Academy. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War the Academy was 
removed to Newport, li. I., whore it re- 
mained until the summer of 1865, when 
it was re-establlehed at Annapdis. 

The Naval Academy Is under the Juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department and in the immediate 
control of an academic board, consisting of 
a superintendent, who is a naval officer ; 
a commandant of cadets, and the heads of 
the different departments of study, who 
are, with one exception, naval officers. 

The students of the Naval Academy are 
called Midshipmen. Two Midshlpraon are 
allowed for each Senator, Representative 
«nd Delegate in Congress, two for the 
District of Columbia, and five each year 
from the United States at large. The ap- 
pointments from the District of Columbia 
and five each year at large are made by 
the President. One Midshipman is allowed 
from Porto Rico, who must be a native of 
that Island. The appointment is made by 
the President, on the recommendation of 
the Governor of Porto Rico. The Congres- 
sional appointments are equitably dis- 
tributed, so that as soon as practicable each 
Senator, Representative and Delegate In 
Congress may appoint ouS Midshipman dur- 
ing each Congress. 

The course for Midshipmen Is four years 
at the Academy, when the succeeding ap- 
pointment is made, and the examination fbr 
graduation takes place. Midshipmen who 
pass the examination for graduation are 
appointed to fill vacancies in the lower 
grade of the Line of the Navy, in the 
order of merit as determined by the Aca- 
demic Board of the Naval Academy. 

The act of June 29, 1906, prescribes that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall, as soon as 

f mssible after June 1 of each year preced- 
ng the graduation of Midshipmen in the 
succeeding year, notify in writing each 
Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress of any vacancy that will exist 
at the Naval Academy because of such 
inaduation, and which he shall be enntied 
to fill by nomination of a candidate and 
one or more alternates therefor. The nom- 
ination of candidate and alternate or alter- 
nates to fill said vacancy shall be made 
upon the recommendation of the Senator, 
Representative or Delegate, if such recom- 
mendation is made by March 4th of the 
year following that in which said notice 
In writing Is given, but If It Is not made 
by that time the Secretary of the Navy 
shall fill the vacancy by appointment of an 
actual resident of the State, Congressional 
District or Territory, as the case may be. 
In which the vacancy will exist, who shall 
have been for at least two years immedi- 
ately preceding the date of his appointment 
an actual and bona fide resident of the 
State, Congressional District or Terrltorj 
In which the vacancy will exist, and of the 
legal qualification under the law as now 
provided. 

Candidates allowed for Congressional Dis- 
tricts, for Territories, and for the District 
of Columbia must be actual residents. 
Candidates at the time of their examination 
must be physically sound, well formed and 
of robust constitution. Attention will also 
be paid to the stature of the candidate, 
and no one manifestly under size for his 
age win be received at the Academy. The 
. height of candidates for admission shall 


not be less than 6 feet 2 Inches between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years, and not less 
than 5 feet 4 inches between the ages of 
18 and 20 years; and the minimum weight 
at 16 years of age shall be 100 pounds, 
with an increase of not less than 5 pounds 
for each additional year or fraction of a 
year over one-half. Any marked deviation 
In the relative height and weight to the 
age of a candidate will add materially to 
the consideration for rejection. Candidates 
must be unmarried, and any Midshipman 
who shall marry, or who snail be found 
to be married, before his graduation, shall 
be dismissed from the service. All candi- 
dates must, at the time of their examina- 
tion for admission, be between the ages of 
16 and 20 years. The pay of a Midship- 
man is $000, beginning at the date of 
admission. The regulations regarding 
)Iaccs and times of examinations and sub- 
ects of examinations may be obtained by 
addressing the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department, Washington. 

The SJxty-thlrd Congress, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Navy Department, con- 
tinued the law which had expired by limita- 
tion providing for tlie appointment of two 
midshipmen by each member of Congress, 
and the Slxty-fonrth Congress, as the first 
act in larger preparedness, passed the bill 
giving three appointments to each Senator 
or Representative. Tiiia made possible an 
increase of 5111 midshipmen In a year. 

President Wilson signed, Feh. 16, the first 
of the national defense bills. One increased 
the entrance class at the Naval Academy. 

Naval Academy: 

Address to class of 1914 by President 
Wilson, 7949. 

Appropriation for paving sidewalk 
at, recommended, 4671. 

Board of Visitors to, report of, re- 
ferred to, 3587. 

Discussed, 2669, 3386. 

Establishment of, recommended, 876. 

Instruction at, should be more prac- 
tical, 7117. 

Removal of, discussed, 3561. 

Reorganization of, discussed, 2713. 
Naval Aeronautics. — The division of 
Naval Aeronautics in the Navy Department 
Investigates and develops in particular the 
use of air-craft from the decks of vessels and 
from the surface of tim seas. (See Aero- 
nautics; Navy; Navy Department.) 

Naval Auxiliary Reserve. (See Naval 

Reserve.) 

Naval Coast Defence Reserve. (See 

Naval Reserve.) 

Naval Code, (See Code.) 

Naval Code, revision of, 2625. 

Naval Communications Service, (See 

Radio Service.) 

Naval Consulting Board.--The Naval Con- 
sulting Board was organized In July, 1916, 
by Secretary of Navy Josephus Daniels. It 
Is composed of members selected by the 
leading scientific societies of the United 
States, and it is headed and directed by 
Thomas A. Edison. Although It advises the 
Navy Department on all matters of im- 
portance in the development of the Navy, it 
IS concerned especially with new Inventions, 
which it investigates and on which it re- 
ports, and with plans for Industrial prepara- 
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tion for naval purposes, In which work it Is 
assisted by branch committees in all the 
states of the Union. It also conducts a 
laboratory In experimental and research 
work, In order to study all new develop- 
ments In naval warfare. The personnel of 
the Board at Its orffunlzation was as fol 
lows ; Thomas A. IMison, Lawrence Ad- 
dlcks, A. L. H. Baekeland, II. Bl. Coffin. 
Alfred Craven, W. L. Emmett, Cooper Hew- 
itt, A. M. Hunt, B. G. Lamme, Hudson 
Maxim, Spencer Miller, .T. W. Richards, A. 

L. Rlker, Thomas Robins,. W. L. Saunders, 

M. B. Sellers, E. A. Sperry, F. J. Sprajcue, 
B. B. Thayer, A, G. Webst^*r. W. R. Whitney. 

H. A. W. Wood, R. S. Woodward. (See 
Navy; Navy Department.) 

Naval Courts xif Inquiry, 892. 

Naval Expeditions. (See Arctic Expe- 
ditions; Exploiing Expeditions.) 

Naval Militia.— In 1888 Cori??ress passed 
an act authorizing the maritime afaies to 
organize a naval reserve, to be trained and 
fitted for operating the coast and harbor 
defense vessels, etc., in time of war, thus 
liberating the regular naval force to man 
tne heavy seagoing war sh’ps, etc. Massa- 
chusetts was the first state to pass laws 
providing for such organization. New 
York took similar action, and by 1898 most 
of the maritime states had regularly organ- 
ized naval militia. The first appropriation 
for the equipment of the force was $25,- 
000, made by Congress in 1891. The naval 
militia is now organized in twenty-two 
states and in the District of Columbia. 

The reported strength in 1913 was 586 
commissioned officers, 32 warrant officers, 

I, 639 petty officers and 5,269 enlisted men, 
a total of 7,526. 

All malters relating to the Naval MlUtIa 
come under the cognizance of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, who transacts all 
business with the Naval Militia through the 
Governors and Adjutants-General (or Quar- 
termastcr8-(Srenpral) of the states. The 
officer In the Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, having charge of Naval Militia matters 
is Commander F. B. Bassett, Jr., U. S. N. 

Naval Militia, development of, dis- 
cussed, 5759, 6166, 6669. 

Naval Observatory. — A division of the 
Bureau of Equipment of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Its functions are to determine ac- 
curately the positions of the sun, moon, 
planets and the earth for use in preparing 
the Nautical Almanac; to test chronom- 
eters and to Issue correct time dally ; to 
distribute to vessels of the navy instru- 
ments of preclslou for navigating purposes ; 
to conduct astronomical investigations of 
general and special sclemtillc Interest, and, 
since 1894, to publish the Nautical Almanac. 

In 1830 the Navy Department established 
a depot of charts and instruments in charge 
of Lieutenant L. M. Goldsborough, and 
he mounted a 3-Inch transit instrument. 
In 1833 Lieutenant Wilkes moved the 
depot to a site on -Capitol Hill, and at his 
own expense built an observatory contain- 
ing a transit instrument of 3$ inches aper- 
ture and 63 inches focal length ; a Borda’s 
circle ; a 3i-foot achromatic portable tele- 
scope ; a portable transit instrument ; and 
a sidereal clock. In 1838 the Secretary of 
the Navy granted authority for the pur- 
chase of all necessary supplies for making 
a constant series of observations in astron- 
omy, magnetism and meteorology, and 
detailed naval officers to the work tmder 
the instructions of Lieut. J. M. Gilliss. 


The new equipment then installed consisted 
of a sidereal clock and a mean time clock ; 
a meridian circle of 5.5 inches aperture 
furnished with a circle bO Inches in diam* 
eter: a portable achromatic telescope of 
3i inches aperture and 42 Inches focal 
length. Berlin, Paris, Greenwich and 
Vienna presented some 200 rare volumes 
of the highest standard as the nucleus for 
an astronomical library. The work done 
at Capitol Hill between 1838 and 1842 
was published as Astronomical Observations 
Made at the Nax'al Observatory, being the 
first American work of this nature. 

In 1842 Congress, through the efforts 
Of Lieut. Gilliss, authorized the erection 
of a now observatory. Lieut. Maury was 
placed in charge of the new establishment 
and gained an International reputation 
through his studies of ocean currents and 
other hydrographic and nautical subjects. 
He was succeeded in 1861 by Lieut. Gilliss 
and later by Charles H. Davis and John 
Rodgers. 

Among the earliest scientific achievements 
of the new observatory were the observa- 
tions of the planet Neptune, secured in 
1846, immediately after its discovery, which 
enabled Sears C. Walker, by Identifying two 
older foreign observations, to discuss the 
elements of Neptune during his short con- 
nection with the observatory. The adapta- 
tion of electricity to record observations by 
Prof. John Locke, formerly lieutenant in 
the navy, resulted In the installation of the 
first practical chronograph at the observa- 
tory in 1819. With the 9.6-inch equatorial 
Assistant Astronomer James Ferguson dis- 
covered several planetoids between 1854 
and 1860. With the 26-lnch refractor 
(made by Alvan Clark), at that time the 
largest telescope in the world, Prof. Asaph 
Hall discovered the moons of Mars in 1877. 
This instrument was set in place in time 
to observe the transit of Venus in 1874. 

The present observatory buildings on the 
more favorable site of Georgetown Heights 
were completed in 1893. They comprise a 
commodious office building occupied by the 
astronomical, nautical instrument, time ser- 
vice and Nautical Almanac departments, 
while the 2G-lnch equatorial, a 9-lnch and 
a 6-inch transit circle, and a 5-inch prime 
vertl(;al instrument are placed in suitable 
dome and houses to the south, east, west 
and north of a clock house, the longitude 
of which is 5h. 8m. 15.78s. west and the 
latitude 38° 55' 14" north. Besides the 
above-named Instruments there are a 12- 
inch equatorial, a 6-lnch altazimuth, a 5- 
inch transit, a 5-Inch photohellograph. 

Although one of the youngest among the 
great astronomical Institutions, it has de- 
veloped in a short time to a rank with those 
at Greenwich and Pulkowa. Its object is 
rather the development and application of 
the known facts of astronomy than the 
making of further discoveries. Professors 
Newcomb and Hall, of the older scientific 
staff of the institution, have recently been 
succeeded by Professors Skinner, See, Upde- 
graph, Kicnelberger, Llttell and Harsch- 
mann. The library now contains some 22,- 
000 volumes and stands second to Pulkowa 
only. 

Naval Observatory: 

Estimates for observation of transit 
of Venus, referred to, 4668, 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
4688. 

Referred to, 4249. 

Removal of, recommended, 5158. 

(See also Navy, Department of.) 
Naval Officers. (See Navy.) 
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Kaval Order of the United States.— 

Composed of a General Commandery and 
commanderies in the States of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New York, California 
and Illinois, and In the District of Colum- 
bia. The General Commandery meets tri- 
ennlally on Oct. 5th, and the State Com- 
manderies meet annually In the month of 
November. The Massachusetts Commandery 
Is the parent Commandery, and was organ- 
ized at Boston on July 4, 1890. The Gen- 
eral Commandery was established three 
years later, on June 10, 1893. The Com- 
panies of the Order are officers and th» 
descendants of officers who served in the 
navy and marine corps In any war or in 
any battle in which the said naval forces 
of the United States have participated. 
The membership clause, as adopted at the 
triennial congress held at Boston, Oct. 5, 
1895, provides for two classes of members: 
First, veteran officers and their male de- 
scendants; and, second, enlisted men who 
have received the United States naval medal 
of honor for bravery in the face of the 
enemy. 

Naval Parade, to be held in "New York 

Harbor, 5760. 

Naval Peace EstabllBlunent. ( See Navy . ) 
Naval Pension Fund. (See Pensions.) 
Naval Eesarve.-By act of Congress, ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, provision was made 
for the establishment of a naval reserve In 
the United States Navy. Under this head, 
the act created six classes of service ; Fleet 
Naval Reserve, Naval Reserve, Naval Auxil- 
iary Reserve, Naval Coast Defence Reserve, 
Volunteer Naval Reserve, and Naval Re- 
serve Flying Corps. The same act also 
provided for the establishment of a Marine 
Corps Reserve. The legislation provides for 
a naval reserve force embracing all former 
officers and men of the navy now In civil 
life, the officers and men of the merchant 
marine, and civilians capable of serving the 
navy in connection with the defense of the 
coasts. After 16 or 20 years of service, 
enlisted men may transfer from the active 
list to the Naval Reserve. It is estinmted 
that at the time of the passage of the act, 
it provided for a reserve force of 20,000 
men, and that after a few years that number 
will have increased to 30,000 men. 

Pau . — In the Fleet Naval Reserve, officers 
receive 2 months’ base pay of their rank ; 
and men of 4 years’ service, $50 a year; 
men of 8 years’ service, $72 a year ; and 
men of 12 years* service, $100 a year. Pay 
Is Increased 26% for each enrollment. In 
the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, officers receive 
1 month’s base pay of their rank, and 
men 2 months’ base pay of their rating, 
with a 25% increase for each enrollment. 
Men in the Volunteer Naval Reserve receive 
no pay. In all other classes, officers and 
men receive 2 months* bavse pay of their 
rank or rating. Enlisted men wlio transfer 
to the Naval Reserve after 16 or 20 years* 
service receive between $40 and $60 per 
month. 

Service . — Members of the Naval Reserve 
may be ordered into actual service In the 
Navy by the President In time of war or 
national emergency. Enrollment and re- 
enrollment are for terms of four years, but 
in times of peace or of no national emergency 
members of the Naval Reserve shall be dis- 
charged at their request, provided that they 
reimburse the Government for any clothing 

S atuities which may have been furnished 
em during their enrollment. Members 
upon enlisting are assigned ranks according 


to their qualifications for service, which are 
determined by examinations. In time of 
actual service, all members of the Naval 
Reserve shall* be subject to the same regula- 
tions as apply to the enlisted men In the 
Navy, and their pay during tinae of actual 
service shall be equal to that of enlisted 
men and officers in the regular service of 
the Navy of corresponding grade. 

Divisions. — In the Fleet Naval Reserve, 
all former officers, Including midshipmen, of 
the Nhval Service, who have been honorably 
discharged after not less than one four-year 
term of enlistment, are eligible. In the 
Naval Reserve, men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five who have followed 
the sea-going profession are eligible. In the 
Naval Auxiliary Reserve, those eligible are 
men who have been or ^ho^fare engaged on 
vessels of the American* merchant marine 
which have been listed b^the Navy Depart- 
ment ns suitable for serffee in time of war. 
The Naval Coast Defence Reserve is re- 
served for those citizens who may be of 
especial value to the Navy Department in 
connection with the defense of the coasts. 
Those citizens who are willing to serve in 
the Naval Reserve without retainer pay and 
uniform gratuity In time of peace arc eligible 
to the Volunteer Naval Reserve. The Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps Is composed of those 
persons who are skilled In the designing, 
building, or operating of aircraft. The 
Marine Corps Reserve is divided Into classes 
corresponding to the first five classes listed 
above. 

Naval Beserve Flying Corps. (See 

Naval Reserve.) 

Naval Reserve, National, establishment 
recommended, 6669. 

Naval Stations. — Naval bases or shore 
stations are ports on home or foreign 
shores owned or leased by the government, 
where fuel and supplies are stored, and 
which are regularly visited by vessels on 
cruise. Recruiting and instruction are also 
carried on at these stations, and they form 
the bases for sea manoeuvres. Following 
are the locations of the permanent stations 
at home and abroad ; 

Annapolis, Md. (naval academy); Balti- 
more, Md. (recruiting station) ; Boston, 
Mass. (yard and recruiting station) ; 
Charleston, 8. C. (yaiu and barracks) ; 
Great Lakes, 111. (training station) ; Indian 
Head (proving ground) ; Key We#, Fla. ; 
Las Animas, Colo, (hospital) ; Mare Island, 
Cal. (yard, barracks, prison, iron works) ; 
Narragansett Bay, R. I. (training station) ; 
New York, N. Y. (Brooklyn yard) ; Nor- 
folk, Va. (Newport News yard) ; Philippine 
Islands (Olongapo, Cavite, Canacao) ; 
Panama (Canal Zone) ; Pensacola, Fla. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. (recruiting station, home, 
hospital, etc.) ; Port Royal, S. C. (dis- 
ciplinary barracks) ; Portsmouth, N. H. 
(yard, iron works, hospital, etc.) ; Puget 
Sound (Bremerton, Wash., dock, etc.) ; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Washington, D. C. (ad- 
ministrative dept.); Guam; Guantanamo, 
Cuba ; Hawaii, H. I. ; Tutulla, Samoa ; 
Yokohama, Japan. 

Naval Stations: 

Establishment of — 

Discussed, 4573, 4586. 

In West Indies, recommended, 3777. 

Lands for. (See Lands, Public.) 

Survey for, mentioned, 1038. 

(See also Navy Yards and Docks.) 
Naval War College.— A course of lec- 
tures on and instruction In the manlpula- 
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tlon of torpedoes established by the Gov- 
ernment at Coasters Harbor Island, New- 
port, R. I., in 1889. The class consists 
chiefly of oflQ<-er8 and men in the torpedo 
service, but lectures are delivered on all 
branches of haval improvements and prog- 
ress. The course continues three months 
in each year. 

Naval War College, discussed, 6166. 

(See also Navy, Dexmrtment of.) 
Navassa Island, West Indies: 

Occupation of, by American citizens, 
referred to, 3120. 

Eecognitiou of, as appertaining to 
United States, referred to, 5625. 
Trial of laborers in, charged with 
killing agents of Navassa Phos- 
phate Co., discussed, 5625. 
Navassa Phosphate Co., trial of laborers 
charged with killing agents of, in 
Navassa Island, discussed, 5625. 
Navies of the World.— Compiled from 
the latest available' data. 


Laws of, having tendency to prblong 
War of 1812, should be revised, 
525. 

Prosperous condition of, 2404. 

lieferred to, 74, 77, 78, 81, 95, 227, 
318, 346, 470, 480, 559, 2571. 

Treaty with Spain regarding, 106, 
110, 164. 

Utility of canal, explained, 482, 785. 

Navigation Act. — An important move in 
England's struggle with the Dutch for pos- 
session of the carrying trade of the wCi-'id. 
The act was first promulgated In 1645, 
^►amplified in 1650, and renewed with a few 
changes by Charles II. in 1660. It related 
to live subjects — coasting trade, fisheries, 
commerce with the colonies, commerce with 
European countries, and commerce with 
Asia, Africa and America. The clauses of 
Importance to American history were those 
providing that all colonial trade should 
be carried on In ships built and owned in 
England and the colonies and that in the 
case of many specified goods trade should 


Power* 

Modern Battleships 

Cruiser Battleships | 

Older Battleships 

First-Class Cruisers 

Second-Class 

Cruisers 

Third-Class 

Cruisers 

Gunboats 

2 

o 

■a 

o 

Destroyers 

Torpedo Boats 

Submarines 

Personnel 
Officers and Men 

Groat Britain 

29 

10 

38 

42 

37 

33 

10 


227 

58 

85 

♦137,500 

Germanya 

19 

7 

20 

9 

6 

39 

7 


141 

47 

30 

t66.783 

United States 

M 


25 

5 

6 

15 

28 

9 

62 

27 

50 

t64,780 

Franco 

17 


15 

IS 

4 

9 

6 


87 

173 

90 

60,621 

Japan 

9 

5 

13 

12 

10 

9 

5 


60 

M 

15 

*♦51,054 

Russia 

9 

4 

8 

(> 

6 

3 

8 


105 

23 

48 

52,463 

Italy 

8 


8 

7 

3 

10 

5 


35 

73 

20 

33,095 

Austria-Hungary 

4 


9 

3 

2 

7 

3 


18 

53 

15 

17,581 

Brazil 

2 


1 


5 

2 

19 


10 

4 

3 

8,000 

Argentina 

2 



4 

3 

1 

4 


• 10 

8 


9,836 

Sweden 




1 



9 


8 

51 

7 

5,715 

Netherlamls 



(i 


9 

2 

4 


8 

33 

8 

11,164 

Norway 




1 

4 


16 

2 

3 

26 

5 

1,003 

Chile 

2 


i 


1 

2 

2 


13 

6 

2 

10.000 

Denmark 



1 


1 


4 

3 


15 

3 

4,000 

Spain 

3 


1 


1 

^ 8 



7 

26 


10,165 

Portugal 



1 



6 

io 


2 

7 

2 

6,000 

Greece 


1 





8 

.3 

12 

10 

2 

4,000 

Turkey 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 

8 


30,000 

China 






1 




10 



Mexico 




5 





‘2 



1,200 

Siam 



i 



!! 






5,100 


♦Naval Reserve seamen, 20,200 t Naval niilitia, 7,526 men. } Reserve of 110,000 men. ♦* Re- 
serve of 114,000 men, a The Imperial German Navy is the second in respect of tonnage and armament, 
and is only exceeded by the British Navy, the additions made from time to time, under a settled plan of 
development, actually exceeding, in some years, those made by the United Kingdom (1909. German warships 
launched amounted to 83,181 tons;! British, 92,957 tops; 11910, Gorman, 101,830 tons; British, 176,582 tons) 


Navigation: 

Accidents in, resulting from criminal 
negligence in use of steam power, 
discussed, 1253. 

Advancement in science of nautical 
affairs, 2670. 

Appropriation for improvement of, 
recommended, 2666. 

Bridges so constructed over waters 
as to obstruct, discussed, 4934. 

Depressed state of, 559. 

Extension of laws of, etc., referred 
to, 2544. 


be confined to English markets. The for- 
mer clause acted ns a powerful stimulant 
to colonial shipbuilding. The act was ren- 
dered largely Inoperative by the prevalence 
of smuggling, and the efforts of Great Brit- 
ain to enforce It were among the leading 
causes of the Revolution. 

Navigation, Bureau of, Navy Depart- 
ment. (See Bureau of Navigation.) 
Navigation Laws.— The Constitution gives 
Congress power to pass navigation laws in 
accordance with the principles of Interna- 
tional law. By act of 1789 a tonnage tax 
of 6 cents per ton was levied on all 
American vessels and one of 50 cents a ton 
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on all vessels built and owned In foreign 
countries and entering American ports, 
which practically gave a monopoly of 
American trade to American bottoms In 
171>2 the act requiring American registra- 
tion was passed. In 17P3 the coasting 
trade was closed to foreign vcHsela. In 
181(1, 1817 and 1820 the American naviga- 
tion laws were remodeled and made to 
correspond closely to those of (treat Hritain. 
Tonnage taxes, whhli had h(‘cu abolished, 
were renewed at the outbreak of the (Mvil 
War. With Ihe advent of iron vessels 
came the decrease in American .shipbulhling 
and the decrease in tin* Anwrlcan marine 
was further due to the law forbidding any 
but American-built ships to tly the Ameri- 
can flag. This i-estriclion was, however, 
modifled by the act of 18P2. The act of 
188(1 reduced the tonnage rales consider- 
ably. (See Seamen’s Act.) 

Navigators Islands. 8anioan Is- 

lands.) 

Navy. — During the Revolution this coun- 
try had pmetleMlly no navy. In September, 
177.5, the British troops, closely environed 
in Boston, could receive snindios only by 
water. To intercept tliese Washington de- 
tailed certain r>f liis ofllcer.s and men who 
were familiar with nautical matters to 
patrol Boston Harbor iti small armed crnls- 
ers. Soim* of tin* stat(‘s bad already eon- 
Rtrueted vessels at public expense to pro- 
tect tlu'ir const line. New lOngbind sea- 
men eriilsed with such eft'otd In Mtissachu- 
setts B.ay as not only to deprive the British 
garrisoned in Boston of their necessary 
supplh‘8, l>iit also to add to the r(‘souree8 
of the (’(utt inenttil Army by the capture 
of numerous prizes. At the end of 1775 
the ('ontiueiitjil (’ongress Itegtin the con- 
struction of {» navy by oiah'riiig thirteen 
frigtttes to l>e built. ''J’hese performed 
some service, but most of tbi* achievements 
of the war were by privateers. By 1781 
all of the thirteen Federal vessels had been 
either enptnr<*d or destroyed. 

In 17P7 and 17P8, in anticlp.ation of war 
wltii France, (^ongress authorized the nm- 
struetlou of the ('oiiniifnliott, VuOrd SitateSy 
and ('onsicnafion and llie purchase of twen- 
ty-four other vessels. TTosllllt ie.s with 
France having been averted, tin* newly ac- 
quired navy was used with good effect ^in 
resisting the Barl)ary Stato.s. At the out- 
break of the War of 1812 Ihe United 
States had about a score of vessels, three 
of them being lirst-class frigates — the 
VonstHulion, the PreniiJrnt, and the United 
States — ns against ICngland’s 830. The 
brilliant aehieveinents of American vessels 
in that war secured increased appropria- 
tions. In 1810 .$1,000,000 annually for 
eight years wms appropriated. 

By the law of 1819 the Navy was 
largely Increased and a resolution provided 
for naming ships of the line after the 
states, frigates after the rivers of the 
United States, and sloop of war after the 
chief cities and towns. The vessels were 
divided among four squadrons and sta- 
tioned in the Medlterrane.an, the Pacific, 
the West indh's, and on the coast of Bra- 
zil. and In 1841 an additional scpuidron wois 
ordered to cruise along the eoast of the 
United States. During tin* Mexiean War 
the Uulf Squadron blockaded V('i*a Cruz 
and bombarded the fort of San .7unu de 
T’lloa Into snbinisslou, while (be Pacific 
Squadron seize<l Monlerey and Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the 
T-nited States lind only about forty ves- 
sels in commission. 7Tie character of naval 
warfare at this time had been changed by 
Improved armament. The old wmoden 


vessels wu*re useless when opposed by the 
Whitworth and other modem guns of 
long range and heavy caliber. The tur- 
reted Ironclad was born of the emergency. 
A new navy had to be constructed in or- 
der to maiiitniu the olockade of Southern 
ports, and by .Ian. 1, 18G4, the National 
Government had over (JOO vessels, seventy- 
five of them ironclads, with more than 
4,(100 guns and ,3.5,000 men. After the war 
the Navy was reduced. Notwithstanding 
the appropriation of large sums of money, 
1882 found the United States in possession 
of only 140 vessels, and more than 100 of 
these were incapable of sea service. 

Soon after this date a new policy regard- 
ing the Navy was inaugural (*d and has 
since been pursued uilh credit and honor 
to the nation. 


The mo.st important na^y yard Is at 
Brooklyn, on the Fast River, wh<‘re there 
are four dry docks, a clothing factory 
where naval iini forms are made for en- 
listed men, and other adjuncts. (See Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations.) 

3'lie oflicers of tin* navy are trained for 
their profession at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis (which see). 

J'(ir<;et Practice . — So necessary Is target 
practice coii.sUh'red for tlie efficiency of the 
United States Navy that there exists a 
separate division of Target I'ractiee in the 
Navy Department (q. v.). Up to 1903, tar- 
g(‘t practice in the Navy was at the siiort 
range of about a mile, as naval experts wore 
almost unanimous in the opinion that naval 
battles could mwer be fought at distances 
greater than two or three miles. The range 
of target practice was gradually increased 
until the outbri'ak of the lOuropeau War 
showed that naval battles could he fought at 
groat distances, ami in r(‘cent target prac- 
tices of the United States Navy the range 
has be<‘n thousands of yards. In the prac- 
tices ofi’ Onantannino in Ft'brnnry, 1910. the 
ships of tfie Navy averaged 11% of hits at 
battle distance. Ships of the dreadnaught 
class, aiming at sciM'on targets 90 feet long 
and 30 feet high, made 7% of hits at long 
battle distance and 21 % of hits at m(‘an 
battle distance. Secretary of the Navy 
I>ani<‘ls reports that these records are be- 
lieved not only to have equalled, but even to 
have bettered the best records made in the 
European War. 

Salutes. — It is the custom of foreign 
ships of war <*nfoi‘lng tbo harbor, or in 
pa.ssiiig In the vicinity of a fort, to hoist 
at the fore the flag of the country In whose 
waters they are and salute It; on the com- 
pletion of the salute to the flag, a salute 
(of twenty-one guns) is returned as soon as 
possible by the nonrest fort or batterv; if 
there are several forts or batteries In sight, 
or within the radius of six miles, the prin- 
cipal fort returns the salute. The Presi- 
dential salute of twenty-one guns was adopt- 
ed that a uniformity in national salutes 
might be maintained, it being the same 
number of guns as the royal salute of Eng- 
land. The reason why twenty-one should 
have been selected as the number of guns 
has been a source of search and gnoss, 
with no sntisfn(*torv results. Of the many 
surmises, the two cMi-ryliig the most weight 
of opinion are : First, that twentv-one 
was f ho same number of years fixed bv 
r.nglish Ifiw as the age of mnioritv ; the 
originarsalnte. 
and three times seven would signify one 
divisions Eiiglnnd 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland It Is 
also assorted that the TTnited States ailopt- 
ed this salute to signify to the mother 
country that her child had reached its 
majority, and was prepared, in law, to 
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Inherit the land; and to this end fired the 
“gun of 1776,” the figures of which year 
idded together equal twenty-one. The 
salntos given In addition to the Presidential 
salute are as follows: To the Vice-I*resi- 
dent of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, 19 guns; members of 
C’abinet, Chief Justice of United States, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
17 guns; rear-admiral, 13 guns; commo- 
dore, 11 guns; captain, 9 guns; to a sov- 
ereign or chief magistrate of any foreign 
cemntry, 21 guns ; to the heir appsirent or 
consort of a reigning sovereign,^ 21 guns. 
A salute in ac(‘ordance with their rank is 
also given to the viceroy, governor-general 
or governors of provinces belonging to for- 
eign stales, to ambassadors extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary, to envoys exlraordi- 
nary and pleiiipoteutiary, to mlui.sters rc.si- 
deiit accredited to the United States, to 
chargf*s d’affaires in charge of missions in 
the TTuited Slates, to consnls-general ac- 
cr(‘dited to the United States, and to offi- 
cers of foreign services. 

q'he war with Sr)ain brought the impor- 
tance of the navy into prominence, and 
resulted in a general desire for its en- 
largement, for it became evident that if 
this country should bo attacked by a for- 
eign power, that attack would be by sea ; 
and the true method of def<u)so would bo 
by means of a navy that could moot the 
eiiemy, pursue and destroy tlnun on the 
seas, not by means of mere harbor de- 


fenses. The rapidity of this enlargement 
can be judged by the comparative ex- 
penses. For the year ending June 
30. 1897. the year before the war with 
Spain, the cost of the navy was $34,- 
561,540; and for the year 1904 the cost 
wa.s $102,956,102. _ ^ ^ , 

All oflicers paid under this table, below 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, are entitled to 
10 per cent, increase upon the full yearly 
pay of their grades for each and every 
period of five years’ service as “longevity 
pay,” computed upon their total actual ser- 
vice in the Navy or Marine Corps, provided 
that the total amount of such increase shall 
not exceed 40 per cent, upon the full yearly 
pay of their grade. 

All officers on sea duty and all officers on 
shore duty beyond the continental limits of 
the United States shall while so serving re- 
ceive ten per centum additional of their sal- 
aries and ,, increase as above provided, and 
such increase shall commence from reporting 
for duly on board ship or the date of 
sailing from the United States for shore 
duty beyond seas or to join a ship in for- 
eign waters. 

Warrant officers (boatswains, gunners, 
carpenters, sallmakers, pharmacists, machin- 
ists and pay clerks) are paid from $1,125 to 


250 3. yo3r 

Commandants’ clerks receive from $1,000 


to $1,800 a year. 


q’he present status of the vessels of the 
Na\y is given in the following table: 


SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY— VESSET.S BUILT. 
Battleships — First Line. 


Name 

Dis- 
place- 1 
incut 

Net 

tuniinfic 

fur 

Suez 

Canal 

I 

Lenidh 

Otl 

L. W. 

L. 

Dimension! 

B('am 

oil 

L. W. 

L. 

3 

Draft 
aft at 
de- 

siRiicd 

full 

load 

Speed 

(trial) 

Guns of 4 inches and 
over 

Guns under 4 inches 

Coal capacity bunkers 
^,maximum), 42 cubic 
feet per ton 

Date 

author- 

ized 


Tons 

1’uns 

n. In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. In. 

Knots 



Tons 


Arkansas 

20,000 


554 0 

93 

2^ 

29 7 

21.05 

33 

4 

2,754 

Mar. 09 

Delaware ... ... 

20,000 


510 0 

85 

2i 

28 10 

21 56 

24 

4 

2,732 

Juno 06 

Florida 

21,825 


510 0 

88 

2^ 

30 1 

22 08 

26 

4 

2,560 

May 08 

New York 

27,000 


505 0 

95 

OA 

*29 7 

21 47 

31 

4 

2,918 ! 

June 10 

North Dakota 

20,000 


610 0 

85 

2 I 

28 10 

21 01 

24 

4 

2,740 

Mar. 07 

'roxas . . 

27,000 


505 0 

95 

2V 

29 7 

21 05 

31 

4 

2,960 

June 10 

Utah . . . 

21,825 


510 0 

88 

2^ 

30 1 

21.04 

26 

4 

2,681 

May 08 

WyoininR 

26,000 


554 0 

93 

21 

29 7 

21 22 

33 

4 

2,704 

Mar. 09 


Battleships— Second Line. 


Alabama 

11,552 

4,228 

368 

0 

72 

2i 

24 

9 

17 

01 

18 

8 

1,481 

June 

92 

(/onnecticut . . 

16,000 

5,877 

450 

0 

76 

10 

26 

8 

18 

78 

24 

22 

2,510 

July 

09 

Georgia 

14,948 

6,316 

435 

0 

76 

2i 

25 

10 

19 

26 

24 

10 

2,014 

Mar. 

92 

Illinois 

11,552 

4,270 

368 

0 

72 

2i 

24 

0 

17 

45 

18 

8 

1,522 

June 

96 

Indiana 

10,288 

3,204 

348 

0 

69 

3 

26 

5 

15 

55 

12 

16 

1,535 

June 

96 

Iowa 

11,346 

3,806 

300 

0 

72 


27 

4 

17 

09 

22 

4 

1,682 

July 

90 

Kansas 

16,000 

6,899 

450 

0 

76 

10 

26 

8 

18 

09 

24 

22 

2.445 

Mar. 

03 

Kearsargo 

11,520 

4,205 

368 

0 

72 

2h 

24 

11 

16 

82 

26 

4 

1,679 

Mar. 

05 

Kentucky 

1 1 ,520 

4.209 

368 

0 

72 

2t 

24 

11 

16 

90 

26 

4 

1,658 

Mar. 

95 

Louisiana 

16,000 

5,866 

450 

0 

76 

10 

26 

8 

18 

82 

24 

22 

2,446 

July 

02 

Maine ... 

12,500 

4,660 

388 

0 

72 

2^ 

25 

6 

18 

00 

20 

10 

1,908 

May 

08 

Massachusetts . . . 

10,288 

3,204 

348 

0 

69 

3 

26 

5 

16 

21 

12 

16 

1,626 

June 

00 

Michigan 

16,000 


450 

0 

80 

2h 

27 

1 

18 

79 

8 

26 

2,437 

Mar. 

05 

Minnesota 

16,0(K) 

5,882 

450 

0 

76 

10 

26 

8 

18 

85 

24 

22 

2,420 

Mar. 

03 

Missouri 

12,500 

4,460 

388 

0 

72 

21 

25 

8 

18 

15 

20 

10 

1,932 

May 

08 

Nebraska ... 

14,948 

5,305 

435 

0 

76 

2l 

25 

10 

19 

06 

24 

16 

1,969 

Mar. 

99 

New Hampshire . . . 

16,000 

5,738 

450 

0 

76 

10 

27 

0 

18 

16 

24 

22 

2,653 

Apr. 

04 

New Jersey . . 

14,948 

5,252 

435 

0 

76 


25 

10 

19 

18 

24 

15 

1,993 

June 

00 

Ohio .... ... 

12,500 

4,810 

388 

0 

72 

21 

25 

4 

17 

82 

20 

10 

2,331 

May 

08 

Oregon 

10,288 

3,354 

348 

0 

69 

3 

26 

6 

10 

79 

12 

16 

1,460 

Juno 

90 

Rhode Island 

14,948 

5,252 1 

435 

0 

76 

21 

25 

10 

19 

01 

24 

16 

2,031 

June 

00 

Couth Carolina . . . . 

16,000 


450 

0 

80 

21 

27 

1 

18 

86 ; 

8 

26 

2,433 

Mar. 

a5 

Vermont 

16,000 

5,861 

450 

0 

76 

10 

26 

8 

18 

33 

24 

22 

2,486 

Mar. 

03 

Virginia . . 

14,948 

5,272 

435 

0 

76 

21 

25 

10 

19. 

.01 

24 

16 

1,970 

Mar. 

09 

Wiseonsin 

11,552 

4,257 

368 

0 

72 

21 

24 

9 

17 

17 

18 

8 

1,447 

June 

06 
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SHIPS OF TUB UNITED STATES NAVY^ — VESSELS BUILT — Continued, 

ArMORXD CKPiaBRS 



Uw- 

placfl- 

mont 

Net 

tonnugc 

for 

Sum 

Canal 

Dixnensioos 

Speed 

(trial) 

J 

Jg 

^ o 
|1 

Gnns tmder 4 

inches 

i-i 

•a’i S. 

Hi 

Date 

author- 

ised 

Length 

on 

L. W. 
L. 

Beam 

on 

L. W. 
L. 

Draft 
aft at 
de- 
signed 
full 
load 

Tons 

Tons 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Knott 



Tons 



13,680 

4,000 

502 

0 

60 6) 


26 1 

22.24 

18 

22 

1.076 

June 

00 

13,680 

3,053 

502 

0 

60 6 


26 1 

22 41 

18 

22 

2,008 

June 

00 

14,500 

4,509 

502 

0 

72 lOl 


26 11 

22 26 

20 

26 

2.164 

Apr. 

04 

14,500 

4,509 

602 

0 

72 10 


26 11 

21.91 

20 

26 

2,164 

Anr. 

04 

13,680 

4,000 

502 

0 

60 6 


26 1 

22 44 

18 

22 

1,902 

Mar. 

00 

13,680 

4,050 

502 

0 

60 6^ 


26 1 

22 20 

18 

22 

2,233 

Mar. 

00 

13,680 

4,050 

502 

0 

60 6 


26 1 1 

22.24 

18 

22 

2,233 

June 

00 

14,500 


602 

0 

72 10 


26 11 1 

22.16 

20 

26 

2,084 

July 

02 

14,500 


502 

0 

72 10 


26 11 

22.27 

20 

26 

2,062 

July 

02 

13,680 

3,053 

602 

0 

60 6 


26 1 

22 15 

18 

22 

2,008 

Mar. 

09 



MONITORfl 





































Encyclopedic Index Navy 

SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATE'S NAVY — ^VESSELS BUILiT— UoliMnuccI. 


Desteoyers — Continued. 




Net 

Dimensions 


% 

J 

i 

Coal capacity hunk- 
ers puaximum), 42 
cubic feet per 


Name 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

tonnage 

for 

Sues 

Canal 

Length 

on 

L. W. 
L. 

Beam 

on 

L. W. 
L. 

Draft 
aft at 
de- 
signed 
full 
load 

Speed 

(trial) 

.2 g 

o 

•z 

1 

1 

1 

Date 

author- 

ised 

O’Brien 

Parker 

Tons 

1,050 

1,036 

Tons 

Ft. In. 
300 0 
300 0 

Ft. In. 
30 4 

30 4 

Ft. In. 
10 5i 
10 6 

Knots 

29.06 

29.65 

4 

4 

Tons 

92,893 

92,273 

Aug. 12 
Mar. 11 

Patterson 

742 


289 0 

26 U 

9 5 

29.69 

3 

6 

70,701 

Mar. 09 

Paulding 

742 


289 0 

26 1| 

9 6 

32.80 

3 

6 

70,580 

May 08 

Perkins 

742 


289 0 

26 li 

10 1 

29.76 

3 

5 

73,815 

May 08 

l*re8ton 

700 


289 0 

26 0 

10 11 

20.18 

3 

5 

290 

June 06 

Iteid 

700 


289 0 

26 0 

10 0 

31 82 

3 

5 

324 

Mar. 07 

Roe 

742 


289 0 

26 

10 11 

29.60 

3 

5 

70,074 

May 08 

Smith 

700 


289 0 

26 0 

10 7 

28.35 

3 

5 

305 

June 06 

Steret 

742 


289 0 

26 U 

10 1 

30.37 

3 

5 

73,816 

May 08 

Terry 

742 


289 0 

26 U 

10 11 

30 24 

3 

5 

70,074 

May 08 

Trippo 

742 


289 0 

26 li 

9 5 

80 89 

3 

5 

69,824 

Mar. 09 

Wadsworth 

Walke 

1,060 

742 


310 0 
289 0 

29 10 

26 U 

10 0 

9 5 

80 67 , 
29.78 

1 3 

5 

86,768 

73,815 

Mar. 13 
Mar. 09 

Warrington 

742 


289 0 

26 li 

9 5 

30 12 

3 

5 

73,683 

May 08 

Winslow ... 

1,050 


300 0 

30 4 

to 6i 

29.05 1 



92,393 

Aug. 12 


Coast Tukpedo VEssELfi. Destroyers. (Not serviceable for duty with fleet.) 


Bainbridge 

420 

229 

245 

0 

23 


9 

4 

28.45 

2 

7 

21^ 

May 

98 

Barry 

420 

229 

245 

0 

23 

1 

9 

4 

28.13 

2 

7 

183 

May 

98 

Chaunoey 

420 

229 

245 

0 

23 

1 

9 

4 

28 64 

2 

7 

216 

May 

98 

Dale 

420 

229 

245 

0 

23 

1 

9 

4 

28.00 

2 

7 

211 

May 

98 

Decatur 

420 

229 

245 

0 

23 

1 

9 

4 

28 10 

2 

7 

209 

May 

98 

Hopkins 

408 


238 

9 

23 


10 

5 

29 02 

2 

8 

167 

May 

98 

Hull 

408 


238 

9 

23 

n 

10 

3 

28.04 

2 

8 

159 

May 

98 

Lawrence 

400 


240 

7 

22 

n 

9 

6 

28.41 

2 

7 

125 

May 

98 

Macdonuugh 

400 


240 

7 

22 

2i 

9 

5 

28.03 

2 

7 

119 

May 

98 

Paul Jones 

420 

”‘229 

245 

0 

23 

1 

8 11 

28.91 

2 

7 

185 

May 

98 

Perry 

420 

229 

245 

0 

23 

1 

8 11 

28 32 j 

2 

7 

183 

May 

98 

Preble 

420 

229 

245 

0 

23 

1 

8 11 

28.03 

2 

7 

183 

May 

98 

Stewart 

420 


246 

0 

23 

1 

9 

2 

29.69 

2 

7 

194 

May 

98 

Truxtun 

433 


248 

0 

22 

3i 

9 10 

29 58 

2 

S 

177 

May 

98 

Whipple 

433 


248 

0 

22 

3i 

9 10 

28.24 

2 

8 

179 

May 

98 

Worden 

433 


248 

0 

22 

3i 

9 10 

29.86 

2 

8 

188 

May 

98 


Torpedo Boats 


Bagley 

175 

68 

157 

0 

17 


4 

11 

29.16 

3 

3 

44 

May 

98 


280 


205 

0 

19 

3 

6 

10 

.^n 20 

2 

4 

101 


97 

Barney 

175 

68 

167 

0 

17 

7i 

4 

11 


3 

3 

44 

May 

98 

Biddle 

175 

68 

157 

0 

17 

7i 

4 

11 

28 57 

3 

3 

44 

May 

98 

Blakely 

196 


176 

1 

17 

9 

5 

11 

25 58 

3 

3 

74 

May 

98 

Dahlgren 

146 


147 

0 

16 

4i 

4 

7 


3 

4 

33 

June 

96 

De Long 

196 


175 

1 

17 

9 

• 6 

11 

25.52 

3 

3 

74 

May 

98 

Dupont 

165 


175 

0 

17 

8i 

4 

8 

28 58 

3 

4 

78 

Mar. 

95 

Farragut 

279 

160 

213 

6 

20 

8 

6 

0 

30.13 

2 

4 

97 

June 

96 

Foote 

142 


160 

0 

16 

1 

5 

0 

24.63 

2 

3 

45 

July 

94 

Fox 

164 


146 

0 

16 

4 

5 

10 

23 13 

3 

3 

41 

June 

96 

Goldsborough 

255 


198 

0 

20 

7 

6 

10 

27.40 

2 

4 

91 

Mar. 

97 

Mackenzie 

65 


99 

3 

12 

9 

4 

3 


2 

1 

15 

June 

96 

Morris 



138 

3 

15 

6 

4 

1 


3 

3 

27 



Rodgers 

,142 


160 

0 

16 

1 

5 

0 


8 

3 

45 

jiiiy 

‘w 

Shu&ick 


“”l04 

175 

0 

17 

G 

5 

2 

ailrj 

3 

3 

84 

May 

98 

Somers 

160 


149 

4 

17 

6 

5 

EOl 




38 



Thornton 

200 

”’l04 

176 

0 

17 

6 

5 



3 

3 

87 

May 

98 

Tingey 

165 

103 

175 

0 

17 

6 

4 

8 

24 94 

3 

3 

75 

May 

98 


Tenders to Torpedo Vessels 


Name 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Sues 

Canal 

Dimensions 

Speed 

(trial) 

Guns 
of 4 
inches 
and 
over 

Guns 

under 

4 

inches 

Coal 

capacity 

bunkers 

(maxi- 

mum) 

42 cubic 
feet per 
ton 

Length 

on 

L. W.L. 

Beam, 

ex- 

treme 

Mean 

draft 

Alert 

Tons 

1,110 

3,580 

6,114 

1,408 

6,100 

7,160 

3,380 

3,085 

Tons 

713 

Ft. In. 
177 4 
300 0 
891 1 

Ft. In. 
82 0 
46 8 

43 3 

Ft. In. 
13 0 

15 0 

19 11 

13 0 

24 0 

20 0 

15 9 

15 10 

Knots 

10.00 

14.14 

14.50 
12.34 
10.00 
15.09 
13.60 

10.50 


4 

Tons 

202 

197,472* 

1,100 

234 

807 

269,280* 

691 

205 

Bushnell 


Dixie. 

3,074 


12” 

2 

4 

Fulton 


Iris 

”’l',923 

3,941 

1,912 

810 6 
400 0 
304 8 
234 0 

39 0 
54 6i 

40 8 

33 6 


Melville 


Panther 



Pompey 




* (Moos fuel oil 






Navy Messages and Papers of the Presidents 

SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY— VESSELS UmilT’-^Oontinued, 


Gunboats 


Name 

Dif^ 

place- 

ment 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Suez 

Canal 

1 J 

Length 

on 

L. W. L. 

!)iinenHion 

Beam 

Draft 
aft at 
de- 
signed 
full 
load 

Speed 

Guns 
of 4 
inches 
and 
over 

Guns 

under 

4 

inches 

Coal 

capacity 

bunkers 


Tons 

Tons 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Knots 



Tons 

Annapolis 

1,010 

660 

168 

0 

36 

0 

12 

9 

13 17 

6 

6 

236 

Callao 

243 


116 

3 1 

17 

10 

7 

6 

10 00 


4 

34 

Castine 

1,177 

398 

204 

0 

32 

H 

12 

0 

16 03 

2 

6 

216 

Dolphin 

1,486 

447 

240 

0 

32 

0 

17 

0 

15 50 


6 

271 

Don Juan de Austria 

1,13') 

360 

210 

0 

32 

0 

15 

8 

12 20 

2 

10 

209 

Dubuque 

1,085 

568 

174 

0 1 

35 

0 

13 

4 

12 90 

6 

6 

252 

Elcano 

620 


157 11 

26 

0 

12 

0 

11.00 

4 

4 

06 

Helena 

1,392 

921 

250 

9 

39 

8 

10 

0 

15 60 

8 

4 

307 

Isla de Luzon 

1,030 

314 

192 

8 

30 

H 

12 

0 

11 23 

4 

4 

163 

Machias 

1,177 

398 

204 

0 

32 

H 

13 

7 

15 46 

4 

2 

267 

Marietta 

990 

632 

174 

0 

34 

0 

12 10 

13 02 

6 

6 

234 

Monocacy 

190 


160 

0 

24 

0 

2 

5 

13 25 


8 

13 

Nashville 

1.371 

756 

220 

0 

38 

n 

12 

7 

16 30 

" s' 

6 

372 

Newport 

1,010 

560 

168 

0 

36 

0 

1 

9 

12 29 

8 


229 

Paducah 

1,0H5 


174 

0 

35 

0 

13 

4 

12.85 

4 

6 

242 

PaloB 

190 


160 

0 

24 

6 

2 

5 

13 25 


8 

13 

Pampanga 

243 

508 

115 

3 

17 10 

7 

6 

10 00 


6 

34 

Petrel 

890 


181 

4 

31 

0 

12 10 

11 40 

“ 4 

4 

198 

IMnceton 

1,010 

302 

168 

0 

36 

0 

12 

9 

10 64 

6 

6 

231 

Quiros 

350 

600 

137 

9 

22 

9 

9 

3 

11 (K) 


4 

80 

H An per 

1,261 


177 

4 

32 

0 



10 00 



182 

Sacramento 

1,425 


210 

0 

1 40 m \ 

11 

() 

12 78 

’ 3 

” 2 ' 

424 

Samar . . . 

243 


115 

3 

17 10 

7 

6 

10 50 


6 

34 

Sandoval 

100 


110 

0 

15 

6 

5 10 

8 00 


4 

16 

Vicksburg 

1,010 

600 

168 

0 

36 

0 1 

12 

0 

12 71 

’ 6* 

6 

240 

Villalobos 

370 


148 

0 

23 

0 

9 

0 

11 (M) 


6 

67 

Wheeling 

990 

518 

174 

0 

34 

0 

12 10 

12 88 

C 

6 

256 

Wilmington 

1,392 

921 

250 

9 

39 

8 

10 

0 

15 08 

8 

4 

1 307 

Yorktown . , 

1,710 

482 

230 

0 

36 

0 

1 10 

_3_ 

16 14 

6 

8 

1 349 


Transports 


Name 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Suez 

Canal 

Dimensions 

Hi>eed 

Guns 
of 4 
inches 
and 
over 

1 

Guns 

under 

4 

inches 

Coal 
capacity 
bunkers 
(maxi- 
mum) 
42 cubic 
feet per 
ton 

1 Carrying 

Length ' 

! on 

L. W. L. 

Ueuin 

Mean 

draft 

Officers 

1 0 ~ 

0 

.s 


Tons 

Tons 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Knots 



Tons 



Buffalo 

6,000 


391 i 

48 3 

19 5 

14 6 

6 

4 

1,408 

29 

800 

General Alava .... 

1,115 


212 6 

29 9 

11 0 

10 5 


2 

246 

15 

200 

Hancock 

8,500 


450 2 

45 4 

24 3 



8 

900 


192 

Prairie . . . 

6,620 : 


391 6 

4S 3 

20 9 

14 5 


15 

1 ,330 

23 

760 


Supply Shfps. 


Name 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Suez 

Canal 

1 Dimensions 

Speed 

Guns 

under 

I. 4 

inches 

Coal 
capacity 
bunkers 
(maxi- 
mum) 
42 cubic 
feet per 
ton 

Cargo 

capacity 

Length 

on 

L. W. L. 

Beam 

Mean 

draft 


Tons 

Tons 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Knots 


Tons 

Tons 

Celtic 

6,750 


369 8 

44 7 

21 0 

10 5 

4 

757 


Culgoa 

6,000 

2,483 

334 4 

43 0 

21 9 

13 25 

4 

980 


Glacier 

8,325 


353 0 

46 1 

25 4 

12 3 

4 

939 


Supply 

4,325 

2,692 

342 7 

43 4 

19 5 

9.66 

6 

1,054 



Hospital Ship 


Name 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Suez 

Canal 

Dimensions j 

Speed 

Coal 

capacity 

bupkora 

(maxi- 

mum) 

Ca^oity 

patients 

Lengtli 

on 

L. W. L. 

Beam 

Mean 

draft 

I 

i 

S 

Soboe 

Tons 

6,700 

Tons 

Ft. In. 
361 2 

Ft. In. 
44 0 

Ft. In. 
22 0 

Knots 
16 0 

Tons 

1,024 

9 

234 


Encyclopedic Index Navy 

SHIPS OP TUB UmTED STATES NAVY — VESSELS BUILT — Ooniinuetl. 


Fuel Ships 


Name 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Suez 

Canal 

Dimensions 

! 

Speed 

Coal capacity 

Length 

over 

all 

Beam 

Mean 

draft, 

loaded 

Loaded 

Light 

Bunker, 
42 cubic 
feet per 
ton 

Cargo 


Tons 

Tons 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Knots 

Knots 

Tons 

Tons 

Abarenda 

6,70r) 

2,133 

325 

6 

42 


22 10 

9 00 


832 

3,400 

Ajax .... 

9.250 

3,320 

387 

6 

46 

6 

24 

8 

10 00 

11.00 

512 

6,000 

Arethusa 

6.150 


343 

6 

42 

2 

20 

11 

10 00 


685 


Brutus 

6.600 

2,314 

332 

6 

41 

6 

23 

1 

10 00 


660 

4,000 

Caesar 

6,920 

2,072 

322 

1 

43 

11 

19 

7 

10 00 

ii.oo 

779 

3,156 

Cyclops 

19,360 

7,055 

542 

0 

65 

0 

27 

8 

14 61 


2.286 

10,457 

Hector 

11,230 

3,902 

403 

0 

53 

0 

24 

8 

12 87 


837 

8,128 

Jason .... ... 

10,132 


536 

0 

65 

0 

27 

8 

14 32 


2,048 

10,500 

Jupiter.. 

19,360 


542 

0 

65 

0 

27 

8 

14 00 


2,092 

10,457 

Kanawha ... 

14,500 


475 

7 

56 

0 

26 

2 

14.00 


1,584 

7,539 

Mars 

11,230 

3,902 

403 

0 

53 

0 

24 

8 

12 65 


837 

8,128 

Naushan . . 

4,830 


300 

0 

39 

0 

20 

9 

10 5 

11 00 

437 

2,782 

Neptune 

19,375 


542 

0 

65 

0 

27 

7 

12 93 


2,048 i 

10,500 

Nereus 

19,000 1 


522 

0 

62 

0 

27 

8 

14 58 


2,048 

10,500 

Nero 

6,360 

2,204 

323 

5 

41 

0 

22 

0 

9 00 


307 

3,500 

Orion 

19,132 


636 

0 

65 

0 

27 

8 

14 47 


2,048 

10,500 

Proteus 

19,000 


522 

0 

62 

0 

27 

8 

14 67 


2,048 

10,500 

Saturn 

4,842 


297 

1 

40 

6 

21 

3 

11 00 


395 

2,495 

Sterling . . . . . . | 

5.663 


284 

0 

37 

0 

22 

6 

11 (M) 

11 00 

460 

2,672 

Vulcan 

11,230 

3,092 

403 


63 

0 

24 

8 

12 82 


837 

8,128 


CoNVKiiTEo Yachts 


Name 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

Length 

dimension 

Beam, 

s 

Moan 

draft 

Speed 

Guns 
of 4 
inches 
and 
over 

Guns 

under 

4 

inches 

Coal 

capac- 

ity 

bunk- 

ers 

(maxi- 
mum), 
42 cu- 
bic feet 
Iier ton. 


Tons. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Knots. 



Tons. 

Aileen 

192 

120 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

14 0 


3 

46 

Dorothea 

694 

182 

4 

23 

6 

11 

6 

14 0 


2 

80 

Faj^le 

434 

155 

6 

24 

0 

11 

6 

12 50 


2 

68 

ElCrida 

164 

101 

6 


05 

7 

9 

10 5 


1 

24 

Cloucester 

786 

204 

0 

27 

2 

12 

0 

17 0 


7 

123 

Hawk 

375 

145 

0 

22 

0 

11 

6 

14 5 


1 

72 

Huntress 

82 

97 

0 

16 

0 

7 

3 

14 0 


2 

17 

Mayflower 

2,690 

273 

0 

36 

0 

17 

4 

14 50 


6 

538 

Scorpion 

775 

212 

0 

28 

1 

11 

0 

17 85 


4 

136 

Sylph 

152 

123 

8 

20 

0 

7 

6 

15 0 



48 

Sylvia 

302 

130 

0 

18 

6 

10 

0 

9.0 


4 

61 

Vixen 

806 

182 

3 

28 

0 

12 

8 

16 0 


6 

195 

Wasp 

630 

180 

0 

23 

0 

12 

0 

16 5 

1 

2 

81 

Yankton 

975 

185 

0 

27 

6 

13 10 

14.0 

1 

2 

174 


S'PHCiAL Types 



Die- 



Dimensions. 


Guns 


Coal 
capac- 
ity of 
bunk- 
ers 

Name 

place- 

ment 

Type 


Length. ^ 

1 

Beam. 

Mean 

draft. 

Speed. 

inches 

and 

over. 

under 4 
inches 

Baltimore . . , 

Tons. 

4,413 

Mine depot ship . . . 


Ft. in. 
327 6 

Ft. in. 
48 7i 

Ft. in. 
19 6 

Knots. 
20 10 

4 

I 4 

Tons. 

1,092 

Hannibal 

4,000 

Surveying ship . . 


263 4 

39 3 

17 7 

10 0 



4,800 

liebanon 

3,285 

Ammunition ship.. 


249 0 

37 

17 3 

10 0 

4 

4 

192 

Leonidas 

Prometheus 

4,023 

12,585 

4,083 

Surveying ship — 
Repair ship 


263 3 
450 0 

39 2| 
60 1 

17 7 
26 0 

9 5 

16 0 

4 

1 

200 

1,014 

640 

San Francisco 

Mine depot ship. 

1 

310 0 

49 2 

18 9 

19 52 

8 

4 

Vestal 

12,585 

930 

Repair ship 

• • 

450 0 

60 0 

26 0 

16 0 

4 


1,422 

135 

Vesuvius 

Torpedo practice sh 

ip.. 

252 4 

26 65 

10 7 

21 65 


l” 



Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


SHIPS OP THE UNITED STATES NAVY—VE8SELS BUILT— 

Tugs 



Dis- 

Dimensions. 

Indi- 

cated. 


place- 

ment 

j Length. Beam. I 

horse- 

power. 

Speed. 




STEEL VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND AUTHORIZED 


Name and 
Type. 



















Encyclopedic Index Navy 


E-2. P-l, F-2, F-3, G-1. G-4, authorized Mav, 
1908; H-1, H-2, H-5. authorized March, 
1909; K-1, K-2, K-3, K-4, authorized June, 
1910; K-6, K-6, K-7, K-8, authorized March, 
1911. G-8, L-1, L-2, L-3, L-4. L-5, Lr6. 

Lr7, Lr8, Lr9, LrlO, 1^11, M-1, Schley (fleet 
submarine), N-1. N-2, N-3, N-4, N-o, N-6, 
N“7, 80, 61 (fleet submarines), 0-1, 0-2, 0-3, 
0-4, 0-6. 0-6, 0-7, 0-8, 0-9, 0-10, 0-11, 
0-12, 0-13, 0-14, 0-15, 0-16. 

Unsdbviceablh fob War Purposes. — 
Adams, Boxer, Constellation, Constitution, 
Cumberland, Essex, Gopher, Granite State, 
liartford, Intrepid, Mohican, Philadelphia, 
Rainbow, Rolna Mercedes, Relief, Richmond, 
Severn, Southery, Topeka, Wolverine, Yantic. 

UNITED STATES NAVY PAY ROLL. 


Rank Base Pay 

Admiral $13,500 

Rear-Admirals, first nine 8,000 

Rear-Admirals, second nine 6,000 

Captains 4,000 

Commanders 3,500 

Lieutenant-Commanders 3,000 

Lieutenants 2,400 

Lieutenants (Junior Grade) 2,400 

Ensigns 1,700 

Midshipmen 600 


All staff officers, such as medical direc- 
tors, chaplains, naval constructors, pay di- 
rectors, civil engineers, etc., to receive the 
pay of their rank. 

Chief boatswains, and other commissioned 
warrant officers, receive the same pay as 
ensigns. 

Petty officers master-at-arms, boats- 
wains’ mates, gunners’ mates, gun cap- 
tains, quartermasters, machinists, hospital 
stewardfs, yeomen, bandmasters, first musi- 
cians, coxswains, electricians, boiler-makers, 
coppersmiths, blacksmiths, plumbers and fit- 
ters, sallmakers’ mates, carpenters’ mates, 
oilers, printers, painters, water tenders, and 
hospital apprentices (first class) receive 
from $390 to $924 a year. 

The pay of second-class seamen per month 
Is $26 ; seamen gunners, $28 ; firemen, first 
class, $38 ; musicians, first class, $34. 

The pay of second-class seamen per month 
Is : Ordinary seamen, $21 ; firemen, second 
class, $33 ; shipwrights, $27 ; musicians, sec- 
ond class, $33. 

The pay of third-class seamen per month 
Is : Landsmen, for training, $17 ; coal pass- 
ers, $24 ; apprentices, third class, $10. 

The pay of the enlisted men of the Navy 
Is divided Into the following items. Pay of 
48,000 petty officers, seamen, etc., $21,887,- 
424 ; 3, 600 apprentices under training, 

$742,749 ; 396 retired enlisted men, $340,- 
095, and 1,000 enlisted men In prisons un- 
deri|o^ni| sentences of court-martial, etc.. 

Each man in the Navy holding an hon- 
orable discharge receives a bounty upon re- 
enlistment. 

Each officer or enlisted man In the Navy 
who dies from wounds or disease contracted 
in the line of duty is entitled to have paid 
to his beneficiary a sum equal to one-half 
of his annual pay. For this purpose the 
sum of $76,000 will be required for the fis- 
cal year 1914. 

The term of enlistment in the Navy Is 
four years, except for boys under eighteen, 
who enlist for minority, with the consent 
of parents or guardian. Minors over eight- 
een are enlisted without the consent of par- 
ents or guardian, but they must furnish a 
birth certificate or verified written state- 
ment of parent or guardian as to their age. 
Minors under twemy-one years of age will 
not be accepted for enlistment If their par- 
ents object. Only American citizens of good 
character who may reasonably be expected 
to remain In the service are enlisted, and 
every applicant must pass the required 


physical examination, be able to read and 
write English and take the oath of alle- 
giance. 

Roosevelt was the most insistent of all 
Presidents in urging naval efficiency. In 
his first annual message to Congress he 
says (pages 6665, 660(0 : “The work of 
upbuilding the Navy must be steadily con- 
tinued. It Is not possible to improvise a 
navy after war breaks out. No one point 
of our policy, foreign or domestic, is more 
important than this to the honor and ma- 
terial welfare, and above all to the peace, 
of our nation in the future. Whether we 
desire it or not, we must henceforth rec- 
ognize that we have International duties 
no less than International rights. ♦ * ♦ 
The Navy offers us tho only means of mak- 
ing our Insistence upon tne Monroe Doc- 
trine anything but a subject of derision to 
whatever nation chooses to disregard It. 
We desire the peace which comes as a right 
to the just man armed : not the peace 
granted on terms of ignominy to the craven 
and the weakling.” This attitude was 
maintained throiignout bis admlnistration. 

Oue million dollars for the development 
of aeronautics in the navy, the largest 
amount ever appropriated in a single meas- 
ure for this oblect, is contained in the 
naval appropriation bill, which was passed 
and improved diirimr the last hours of the 
63(1 Congress. “Big Navy” men in both 
branches regard the bill as a triumph, In- 
asmuch as the conferees who took the bill 
under consideration after a disagreement 
upon it was reached, restored many of the 
items cut by the “little navy” men In the 
House and Senate. The bill carries an ag- 
gregate of $150,000,000 and will make the 
following additions to the sea forces ; two 
battleships, six destroyers, two sea-going 
submarines, sixteen coast defense sub- 
marines, and one fuel ship. The hospital ship 
and the gunboat, authorized by the Senate, 
wore rejected in conference, where the ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for a Government 
projectile plant, and the appropriation for a 
second hospital ship also wore eliminated. 
Navy: 

Admiral of, revival of grade of, rec- 
ommended, 6345. 

Amalgamation of staff corps recom- 

• mended, 7696. 

Appointments in, referred to, 2129, 
2134. 

Apprentices, corps of, recommended, 
2733. 

Appropriations for. (See Navy De- 
partment.) 

Army and, forces mobilized on bor- 
ders of Mexico to protect interests 
of citizens of United States dur- 
ing uprising, 7658. 

Auxiliary in Spanish- American War, 
6313. 

Award of medals in, 6927. 

Base in Philippines advocated, 6880. 

Boys, enlistment of, in, recommended, 
1392, 1476, 2713. 

Bureau of Navigation, report of chief 
of, 6294. 

Classifying and* rating of officers and 
men, 6602. 

Classifying and manning vessels of, 
6613. 

Code of, revision of, recommended, 
2625. 
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Commissary branch, salaries in, 
6700. 

Condition and equipment at end of 
1911, 8075. 

Condition of, report regarding, trans- 
mitted, 6258. 

Courts-martial in. (See Courts-Mar- 
tial.) 

Courts of inquiry in, referred to, 
892. 

Development of, 6666, 6722, 7001. 

Discipline of — 

Discussed, 6166. 

Flogging abolished, referred to, 
2633. 

Punishment discussed, 2669, 2712, 
2714, 2822. 

Referred to, 2633, 2942. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 226, 263, 270, 297, 
302. 

Adams, J. Q., 876, 925, 955. 

Arthur, 4638, 4671, 4074, 4726, 
4768, 4796, 4834, 4818. 

Buchanan, 2990, 3055, 3062. 
Cleveland, 4935, 5100, 5375, 5882, 
5972, 6164. 

Fillmore, 2624, 2633, 2668, 2711, 
2714. 

Grant, 3994, 4009, 4062, 4103, 4150, 
4202, 4249, 4304, 4362. 

Harrison, Beni., 5479, 5551, 5635, 
5758. 

Hayes, 4405, 4407, 4425, 4452, 4525, 
4565, 4573, 

Jackson, 1022, 1167, 1254, 1269, 
1334, 1392, 1411, 1444, 1475. 

, Jefferson, 317, 333, 335, 360, 407, 
416, 442. 

Johnson, 3561, 3649, 3775, 3882. 
Lincoln, 3240, 3249, 3350, 3385, 
3449. 

McKinley, 6268, 6313, 6344, 6387, 
6451, 

Madison, 455, 461, 463, 471, 504, 
513, 519, 534, 538, 551. 

Monroe, 585, 594, 600, 603, 615, 618, 
631, 649, 677, 764, 783, 791, 800, 
811. 

Pierce, 2748, 2821, 2872, 2942. 
Polk, 2262, 2276, 2355, 2411, 2501. 
Roosevelt, 6665, 6722, 6806, 6925, 
7001, 7066, 7069, 7114, 7117, 7236. 
Taft, 7371, 7429, 7470, 7529, 7695. 
Taylor, 1902, 1941, 2055, 2064, 2122, 
2127, 2129, 2130, 2131, 2134, 
2559. 

Van Buren, 1609, 1719, 1754, 1818, 
1835. 

Washington, 185, 193. 

Kducation in. (See Naval Academy.) 

Efficiency of, 6666, 6668, 6926, 7001, 
7066, 7069. 

Elections in, interference in, by, pro- 
hibited, 3866. 


Enlisted men, discharge of, 6707. 

Pay of, 6702, 6708. 

Establishment of, recommended, 193. 
Expenditures of. (See Navy Depart- 
ment.) 

Fighting force of, in Spanish- Ameri- 
can War, 6313. 

Foundry for making heavy guns for, 
recommended, 4797, 4833. 

General Board of, 6668, 7069. 

General Staff, advocated, 6880, 7237. 
Gunboats. (See Vessels, United 
States.) 

Hospital ships, two recommended, 
7237. 

Increase in. (See Vessels for, post) 
Insane asylum for. (See Government 
Hospital for Insane.) 

Laws in relation to, 1269. 

Lessons of Russo-Japanese War, 7076. 
Larger Navy, need of, 6666, 6668, 
6925, 7000, 7066. 

Marine Corps. (See Marine Corps.) 
Manocuvers of, 6722. 

Naval force abroad. (See Chile; 
Great Lakes; Haiti; Mediterranean 
Sea; Peru; Squadrons; West In- 
dies.) 

Naval force for protecting commerce 
indispensable, 193, 197, 226, 1719. 
Referred to, 1835. 

Naval parade to be held in New York 
Harbor, 5760. 

Naval reserve of steamships recom- 
mended, 5492. 

"Navy Board — 

New organization of, 1252. 

Report of, referred to, 2308. 

Should be dispensed with, 1023. 
New system of accountability in, rec- 
ommended, 1902. 

Nominations for, discussed, 3062. 
Number of available vessels and men 
in the Spanish-American War, 6313. 
Officers in — 

Additional grades of, recommended, 
3240. 

Conduct of, to be investigated, 
847. 

Flag officer to take rank in cer- 
tain cases with major-generals, 
3240. 

Increase in number of, 1609. 

Letter of John Randolph, Jr., re- 
lating to the privileges of the 
House, demanding that certain 
be punished for insulting, 291. 
Nominations of, discussed, 3062. 
Promotion of, discussed, 2669, 4103, 
5973, 7495, 7496. 

Relative rank with officers in Army 
referred to, 2624, 2633, 2669, 
2714, 3240. 

Retired list for, recommended, 
2624, 2669, 2714. 
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Limitations on, recommended, 
2820. 

Salary of — 

Equalization of pay of army offi- 
cers and, 1254. 

Should be the same as army offi- 
cers, 1023. 

Payment of, resolution providing for, 
approved, 3350. 

Peace establishment of — 

Plan for, 7G4, 701. 

Referred to, 925, 4103. 

Should be permanent, 876. 
Pensioners of. (See Pensioners.) 
Petty officers schools, 6742, 6748. 
Promotions in. (Seo officers in, ante.) 
Punishment in. (See discii)line of, 
ante.) 

Rank in, discussed, 3450. 
Rear-admiral in, rank of acting con- 
ferred upon certain officers in- 
‘ quired into, 4848. 

Reduction in, referred to, 3561, 3775, 
3882 

Referred to, 594, GOO, G15, G19, 650, 
1022, 2127, 4009. 

Reorganization of, recommended, 
2669. 

Revision of code for government of, 
recommended, 2625. 

Rules and regulations for, referred 
to, 603, 1255. 

Scarcity of officers and enlisted men 
discussed, 6756, 6763, 7002. 

School of instruction for. (See Na- 
val Academy.) 

Seamen, permanent corps of, recom- 
mended, 2712. 

Should be in readiness for actual 
service, 463. 

Statement of, 585, 1167. 

Success of, due to enterprising spirit 
of, 504. 

Sunday, observance of, by, en joined, 
3326, 5464. 

Supplies for naval force referred to, 
811. 

Timber for — 

Care of reservations for supplying, 
referred to, 3799. 

Machinery for preserving, 4676. 
Vessels for, construction of, dis- 
cussed, by President — 

Adams, John, 226, 263. 

Adams, J. Q., 876, 927, 955. 
Arthur, 4638, 4727, 4768, 4796, 4834. 
Buchanan, 2990, 3055. 

Cleveland, 4935, 5100, 5376, 5882, 
5972, 6164. 

Grant, 4150, 4202, 4249, 4304, 4362. 
Harrison, Benj., 5479, 5551, 5635, 
5758. 

Hayes, 4565. 

Jackson, 1022, 1392, 1411, 1476. 
Jefferson, 317, 333, 360, 407, 442. 
Lincoln, 3385, 3450. 


McKinley, 6344. 

Madison, 455, 461, 471, 504, 513, 
538 551 

Monroe, 594, 615, 618, 631, 649, 677, 
765. 

Pierce, 2748, 2821, 2872, 2942. 

Polk, 2262, 2276, 2355, 2411. 
Roosevelt, 6666, 6806, 6926, 7001, 
7237. 

Taft, 7429, 7530, 7696. 

Tyler, 1941, 2122, 2130, 2131. 

Van Buren, 1609, 1719. 
Washington, 185, 193. 

Vice-admiral of, creation of grade of, 
recommended, 3450, 6345. 

War College discussed, 6166. 

Wireless telegraph station established 
in Canal Zone for use of, 8340. 
Navy Board: 

New organization of, 1252. 

Report of, referred to, 2308. 

Should be dispensed with, 1023. 
Navy, Department of. — The Continental 
Navy was under the direction of vari- 
ous committees, boards and agents; the 
tlrst committee, bcin;;C one of three mem- 
beis, was api>olntcd on Oct. 13. 1775. In 
17H1, the board of Admiralty then acting 
was replaced by th(‘ Secretary of Marine, 
whose duties corrcs])oud with those of the 
present Secretary or the Navy ; but l)efore 
the emi of that ycair the duties of the 
ofllce were transferred to the Treasury 
Department. 

Tq>on th(‘ adoption of the Constitution, 
in 1789, naval matters were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the War Department 
and so remaimal until April 30. 1798, when 
In consequence of depredations of French 
cruisers, twelve new ships were added to 
tlie lleet ; and the iiiod(‘rn Department of 
the Navy was organized with a Secretary 
at its head. In 1815 a board of three 
“Navy Commissioners” was created whloh 
was charged with the duty of procuring 
naval stones, of constructing and equipping 
vessels and of superintending the navy 
yaii^s ; the order creating these Commis- 
sioners expressly provides that they should 
not interfere with the powers of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy Department. 

In 1842 five bureaus, namely, Navy 
Yards and Docks, Construction, Equipment 
and Repairs, Clothing and Provisions, Ord- 
nance and Hydr(»graphy, and Medicine and 
Surgery took the place of the Commis- 
sioners. Another reorganization took place 
In 1862 wdiich placed the Department sub- 
stantially upon its present basis. The 
Hydrographic Office was then established 
and the office of Judge- Advocate-General, 
created In 18615, was reorganized In 1880. 
Although assistants to the Secretary had 
been from time to time appointed before 
that dale, it was not till 1890 that the 
office of Assistant Secretary was estab- 
lished. 

The Secretary of the Navy has the gen- 
eral supervision of the work of the Depart- 
ment, and. although under the Constitution 
Rresident Is Comma ndier-in-chief of 
the Navy, the official acts of the Secretary 
final. The details of the Secretary’s 
duties are carried out by eight Bureaus, 
each presided over by a naval officer hav- 
ing the actual or nominal rank of Rear- 
Admiral. The Bureau of Navigation at- 
tends to the promulgation and enforcement 
or the Secretary’s orders ; the education of 
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officers (see Naval Academy) ; the enlist- 
ment and education of enlisted men ; keeps 
their records and preserves the Naval Reg- 
ister; and directs the enforcement of all 
regulations. The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks attends to the construction, equip- 
ment and maintenance of all Docks and 
Navy Yards. The Bureau of Equipment 
furnishes all supplies to the ships, directs 
the Naval Observatory (q. v.) and pre- 
pares the Nautical Almanac; the Hydro- 
graphic Office, whose duties relate to the 
preparation of charts and gathering infor- 
mation on all kinds of nautical subjects, is 
a branch of this Bureau. The Bureau of 
Ordnance supervises the manufacture of 
offensive and defensive armor and appa- 
ratus, and, in connection with the Bureau 
of Construction and Repairs, their Installa- 
tion on the ships. The Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repairs designs and constructs 
war-ships, has charge of the docking of the 
ships and repairing all permanent fixtures. 
The Bureau of Steam-Engineering con- 
structs and repairs all steam machinery. 
The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has 
charge of and furnishes suppiios to the 
Medical Department and all naval hospi- 
tals. The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts furnishes all the general supplies 
and keeps all naval accounts. 

In addition to these Bui’caus, the offices 
of the Judge- Advocate-General form the 
law department of the Navy. The Com- 
mandant of Marines is the head of the 
Marine Corps (q. v.). The General Board, 
composed of naval officers of various 
grades, advises the Secretary on technical 
matters and submits plans for naval ma- 
nceuvres, etc. 


Building Programme . — The Secretary of 
the Navy in his annual report for 1913, 
recommended the authorization by Con- 
gress of a building programme which 
should include two dreadnanghts, eight 
destroyers and three submarines annually. 

Naval Schools . — There was established 
on board the Des Moines, In 3 913, a school 
for academic, vocational and technical In- 
struction of enlisted men. ITie experiment 
met with such success that it was pro- 
posed to install the school generally upon 
the ships and at the shore stations of the 
navy. Four schools are now maintained 
for training recruits — at Newport, Nor- 
folk, Chicago and San Francisco. 


Enlistments . — The policy recently adopt- 
ed by the department of raising the stand- 
ard for admission to the navy has in- 
creased the number as well as bettered the 
character of the men entering the service. 
There is now a rl"ld exclusion of those not 
morally or physically fit. 

For more detailed Information as to the 
scope and activities of the Navy Depart- 
ment consult the index references to the 
Presidents’ Messages and Encyclopedic 
articles under the following headings : 


Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair. 

Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. 

Bureau of Ordnance. 

Bureau of Steam 
Engineering. 

Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 

Hydrographic office. 

Judge Advocate 
General. 

MaHne CTorps. 


Marine Insurance. 
Marine, Secretary of. 
Nautical Almanac. 
Naval Academy. 
Naval Consulting 
Board. 

Naval Militia. 

Naval Observatory. 
Naval Reserve. 

Naval War College. 
Navigation Act. 
Navigation Laws. 
Navy Yards. 

Office naval opera- 
tions. 


Following Is a list of the secretaries of 
the Navy and the Presidents under whom 
they served: 


President 


Adams. . . . 
Jefferson,. . 


Madison.. . 
Monroe.. . . 


J.Q.Adams. 
Jackson — 

a 

u 

Van Buren. 

Harrison. . . 
Tyler 

a 


Polk 

Taylor. . . . ! 
Fillmore. . . 

Pierce 

Buchanan . 
Lincoln.. . . 
Johnson. . . 
Grant. .... 

Hayes 

Garfield. . . 
Arthur, . . . 
Cleveland.. 
B. Harrison 
Cleveland.. 
McKinley..! 
Roosevelt.. 

U 


Taft 

Wilson. . . . 


Secretary of the Navy 


George Cabot, Massachusetts. . • 
Benjamin Stoddert, Maryland. • 

Robert Smith, Maryland • 

Jacob Crowninshield, Mass • 

Paul Hamilton, South Carolina. • 
William Jones, Pennsylvania. . . • 

B. W. Crowninshield, Moss. . . . • 

Smith Thompson, New York. . . • 
Samuel L. Southard, New Jersey 

John Branch, North Carolina . . • 
Levi Woodbury, NewHampshire* 
Mahlon Dickerson, New Jersey . • 

u a 

James K. Paulding, New York. « 
George E. Badger, N. Carolina. • 

! ^ ^ 0 

iAbel P. Upshur, Virginia 

David Henshaw, Massachusetts- 
Thomas W. Gilmer, Virginia. . . . 

John Y. Mason, Virginia • 

George Bancroft, Massachusetts- 

John Y. Mason, Virginia • 

William B. Preston, Virginia. . . . 
William A. Graham, N. Carolina" 
John P. Kennedy, Maryland .... 
James C. Dobbin, N. Carolina. . 

Isaac Toucey, Connecticut 

Gideon Welles, Connecticut 

a u 

Adolph E. Borie, Pennsylvania. . 
George M. Robeson, New Jersey. 
Richard W. Thompson, Indiana. . 
Nathan Goff, Jr., West Virginia. " 

William H. Hunt, Louisiana 

Wm. E. Chander, N. Hampshire. 
William C. Whitney, New York. . 
Benjamin F, Tracy, New York. . 
Hilary A. Herbert, Alabama. . . . 
John D. Long, Massachusetts. . . 

William H. Moody, Mass 

Paul Morton, Illinois 

C. J. Bonaparte, Maryland 

Vietpr H. Metcalf, California .... 
Truman H. Newberry, Michigan. 
George von L, Meye^Masa... 
Josephus Daniels, N. Carolina. . 


J 

1798 

1798 

1801 

1801 

1805 

1809 

1813 

1814 

1817 

1818 
1823 
1826 
1829 
1831 
1834 

1837 

1838 
1841 
1841 
1841 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1846 
1849 
1860 

1852 

1853 
1867 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 

1901 

1902 
1904 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 
1913 


Navy Department: 

Accounts of, in Fourth Auditor’s Of- 
fice referred to, 3096^ 

Amount charged to State Department 
for services rendered by naval ves- 
sels referred to, 3660. 

Appointments in, referred to, 1965. 
Appropriations for, 927, 4426. 

Diverted to survey of Isthmus of 
Darien referred to, 4000. 
Necessary to render efficient, 1444. 
Recommended, 955, 1168, 1475, 2055, 
2872, 4405, 4674, 4796. 

Referred to, 4407. 

Transfer of, referred to, 1818, 

2122. 

Act authorizing, approved, 2131. 
Appropriations for docks, etc., should 
be separated from those for naval 
( service, 2625, 2670. 
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Board of Commissioners for, referred 
to, 603, 631. 

Clerks in, referred to, 3585. 
.Deficiencies in, referred to, 4407. 
Expenditures of, 335, 800, 2055, 2064, 
2625, 2670, 3450, 3650, 3775, 3882, 
4062, 4407, 4425, 4452, 4525, 4573, 
5376, 5972. 

Fireproof building for, recommended, 
2281, 2704. 

Land reserved for use of, 6703, 6706. 
Navy Board — 

New organization of, 1252. 

Beport of, referred to, 2308. 

Should be dispensed with, 102.3. 
Persons employed in, without express 
provisions of law, 1964, 2174. 
Transfer of— 

Coasts, Survey to, recommended, 
4727, 4932, 597.3. 

Light-House Service to, recom- 
mended, 4727. 

Payment of naval pensions to, 
recommended, 4060. 

Navy League. (See Preparedness So- 
cieties.) 

Navy List. — A complete account of the 
ships, personnel, and general organization 
of the Navy Department of the United 
States, similar to the Army List (q. v.). 
Navy Medical Department, relative 
rank of ofiicers of, 7000. 

Navy, Secretary of: 

Letter of Boynton and Fisher to, 
referred to, 3669. 

Report of, 3236, 6294. 

Discussed. (See Navy discussed.) 
Transmitted, 335, 845, 994, 1097, 
1444, 2064. 

Navy Yards. — Yards, docks, and shops for 
construction and repair of vessels, and sta- 
tions for coaling, storing supplies, and* as 
bases for operation are maintained by the 
Navy Department as follows : 

1. New York Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. Boston Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

3. Norfolk Navy Yard, near Norfolk, Va. 

4. Portsmouth Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. II. 

5. Philadelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 

l*a. 

6. Mare Island Navy Yard, near San Fran- 

cisco, t'al. 

7. Washington Navy Yard, Washington, 

D. C. 

8. Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, 

Wash. 

9. Charleston Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 

Navy Yards: 

At Boston, machinery at, for pre- 
serving wood, referred to, 4676. 
Title of United States to land oc- 
cupied as, referred to, 4698. 

At New York, new boiler shop at, 
recommended, 468.1. 

At Norfolk, employment at, referred 
to, 3660. 

At Washington, manufacture of guns 
at, discussed, 5973. 


Civil service in connection with, dis- 
cussed, 5974. 

Order regarding, 6146. 

Defense of, demands attention of 
Congress, 1754. 

Discontinuance of, on Atlantic sea- 
board referred to, 2958, 

Establishment of — 

At Memphis referred to, 2202, 
2829. 

On Atlantic seaboard recommend- 
ed, 3385, 3450. 

Mississippi River recommended, 
2132. 

San Francisco Bay recommended, 
2669. 

Western river recommended, 
3385. 

Recommended, 3561. 

Improvements in, recommended, 4062. 

Labor at, secured through boards 
of labor, employment, discussed, 
6166. 

List of. (See Encyclopedic Index ar- 
ticle on the Navy.) 

Officers and men in, referred to, 765, 
3660. 

Referred to, 6255. 

Near East, and Europe, political condi- 
tions in, 7667. 

Near East, commerce with, 7667. 

Near Eastern Division, State Depart- 
ment. — This division was organized in 1909 
by Secretary of State Knox. It falls under 
the supervision of the third assistant secre- 
tary of state (q. v.) ; and it has charge of 
matters other than administrative in Ger- 
many, Austria -I lungary, Russia, Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, 3'urkey, 
Greece, Italy, Abyssinia, Persia, Egypt and 
the colonies of these countries. (See State 
Department.) 

Nebraska. — One of the western group of 
states ; nickname, “Black Water State.” 
Motto, “Equality before the law.” It 
extends from lat. 40° to 43° north and 
from long. 95° 25' to 104° west. It is 
bounded on the north by South Dakota 
(partly separated by the Missouri River), 
on the east by Iowa and Missouri (sepa- 
rated from both by the Missouri River), on 
the south by Kansas and Colorado, and 
on the west by Colorado and Wyoming, 
and has an area of 77,520 square miles. 

Nebraska originally formed part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and was later made a 
part of the Territory of Missouri. It was 
made a Territory in 1854, and included 
portions of the Dakotas, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado. Nebraska was admitted 
to the Union In 1867. The State takes 
Its name from the river. It was first 
permanently settled at Bellevue in 1847. 

ITie State is one of the first In the 
production of corn, being extremely fertile 
In the eastern part and along the Platte 
River. Its principal industries are agricul- 
ture and stock raising, slaughtering and 
meat packing, South Omaha being one of 
the great cattle markets of the world 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk and kindred 
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Negroes 


dairy products are the chief manufactured 
promicts. 

The Federal irrigation scheme, completed 
in 1911, includes the watering of 110,000 
acres of Nebraska and Wyoming. There 
are 3,074,658 acrei of land in the State 
unreserved and unappropriated. liand 
offices are located at Alliance, Broken Bow, 
Lincoln, North Platte, O’Neill and Valen- 
tine. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms In the State at 3 29,678, comprising 
.38,622,021 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $2,079,817,647. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $41.80, an 
increase from $16.27 in 1900. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $222,- 
222,004, including 2, 9.32. .350 cattle, vahied 
at $73,074,057; 1,008.378 horses, $102.8(>4,- 
907: 8.3,405 mules, $10,374,076; 3.435,734 
swine, $29,649,482; 293,500 sheep, $1,486,- 
948. The yield and value of tieUl crops 
for 1911 is given as: Corn, 7,425,000 acres, 

155.92.5.000 bushels, $85,759,000; wheat, 

3.098.000 acres, 41,594,000 bushels, $36,- 
169,000; oats, 2,500,000 acres. 34,750,000 
bushels, $14,942,000; rye, 52,000 acres, 

676.000 bushels, $507,000 ; potatoes, 116,000 
acres, 6,032,000 bushels. .$5,549.000 ; hay, 

1.350.000 acres, 1,148,000 tons, $11,- 
136,000. 

While not noted as a manufacturing 
state, Nebraska has 2,500 establishments, 
employing 32,000 persons, and capitalized 
at about $100,000. These are engaged in 
slaughtering and meat packing, mamiiactur- 
ing flour and meal and dairy products for 
shipment, and minor industries incidental 
to local needs. The value of the output of 
the manufactories in 1911 was about .$200,- 
000,000. There are no mines in the State. 
The receipts at the State Treasury for the 
biennial period ending Nov. .30, 1910, were 
$10,960,919, and the disbursements $10,- 
744,066 ; balance on hand. $601,290. School, 
college and university trust funds of the 
State amounted to $8,863,690. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Nebraska having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 2,493. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $121,020,000, giving employment 
to 33,695 persons, using material valued at 
$174,114,000, and turning out flnlshed goods 
worth $221,616,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $24,011,000. 

Nebraska (see also Omaha): 

Act — 

Extending time of payment to pur- 
chasers of Indian lands in, ve- 
toed, 552,5. 

For admission of, into Union, ve- 
toed, 3687. 

For sale of Indian reservation in, 
4656. 

To provide for lease of Fort Oma- 
ha Military Eeservation to, ve- 
toed, 6119. 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
3714. 

Indian lands in, titles to, extin- 
guished, proclaimed, 5535. 

Memorial from citizens of, regarding 
creation of now Territory, 3111. 

Military forces sent to and reasons 
therefor, discussed, 4673. 

Public lands in, survey of, referred 
to, 4959. 


Eed Cloud Agency in, deficiency in 
supplies at, 4312, 4313, 

Supplies issued, suffering people in, 
referred to, 4272. 

Survey-general in, recommendations 
for discontinuance of office of, 
4959. 

Negotiations, Diplomatic, Breaking of. 

(See Diplomatic Negotiations, Break- 
ing of.) 

Negro Plot. — An alleged attempt on the 
part of certain negroes, incited and as- 
sisted by whites, to burn New York City. 
March 18, 1741, a fire occurred in the 
chapel and barracks of Fort George. It 
was at first thought to be accidental, but 
eight other fires of unaccountable origin 
within a month strengthened the allegation 
of one Mary Burton, a servant in the 
employ of John Ilnghson, that a number of 
negroes and sailors were implieated in a 
plot to destroy the town. It was charged 
that the Spanish were inciting plots among 
the negroes. Twenty whites and more than 
160 negro slaves were imprisoned. Four 
whites and 18 negroes were hanged and 13 
others were burned at the stake before the 
excitement abated. 

Negro Troops. — in early Revolutionary 
days and in the first two years of the Civil 
War negro troops were employed to a 
limited extent. In July, 1863, a general 
provision was made for their enlistment in 
the Union Army and numbers were in 
service. Since the Civil War there have 
always been negro troops in the regular 
army. They served In the war with Spain 
In 1808, and proved to be less subject to 
the prevailing fever and the enervating 
effects of heat than white soldiers. 

Negroes. — According to the census of 1900 
there were in the United States 9,192,389 
colored inhabitants. Of these, 119,050 wore 
Chinese, 85.980 Japanese, and 266,760 In- 
dians, leaving 8.621,493 negroes, or about 
one-ninth the entire population. 

Negroes (see also Freedmen; Liberia): 

Colonization of — 

•Discussed, 3255, 3328, 3341, 3401, 
3588. 

In Mexico, and action taken by 
United States for relief of, dis- 
cussed, 6066, 6096. 

Vessels to bring back, 3433. 

Education and industrial training, 
recommended, 7032. 

Emigration of — 

Agreement with Bernard Koch for, 
canceled, 3368. 

Discussed, 3653. 

Exposition to commemorate achieve- 
ments of, 8064. 

Lynching of, discussed, 5767, 7030. 

Recruiting of, in War between the 
States, order regarding, 6335. 

Sale of, taken from United States by 
British forces, referred to, 6278. 

To be employed for military purposes 
in war between the States, order 
regarding, 33] 8. 

Welfare of, discussed by President 
Taft, 7376. 
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lie® , between 26® 20*-30* 
N. lat and 80* 15^^88* 14' E. long.. 
With an extreme breadth from west to east 
ot 520 miles, and a mean of 150 miles from 
north to south. The State Is bounded on 
the north 5y Tibet; on the east by Sik- 
kim ; on the south by Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa ; and on the southwest and west by 
Agra and Oudh. The area is 54,000 
square miles. The dominant race Is the 
Gurkhali, or Gurkha, descendants of Brah- 
mans and Rajnuts who retreated from India 
during the Muhammadan invasions of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and conquered the country in the eighteenth 
century A. D. The inhabitants are almost 
entirely Buddhists, but their languages dif- 
fer according to racial distinctions, the 
Gurkha dialect being of Sanskrit origin, 
and the remaining dialects akin to Tibetan, 
The population Is estimated at 5,000,000. 

Physical Features . — The Himalayas trav- 
erse the centre of western Nepal, and ex- 
tend along the northern boundary of the 
eastern division, where the highest peak of 
the whole range, Mount Everest, rises to 
• 29,002 feet above sea level, the greatest 
land altitude yet ascertained. 

Western Nepal contains many fertile val- 
leys north and south of the range, and 
the southern portion of eastern Nepal con- 
tains low-lying alluvial land known as the 
tarai. 

The rivers of Nepal flow from the Hima- 
as with a general southward course 
the Ganges, their tributaries flowing 
,ough the valleys between parallel ranges 
^ lower elevation than the Himalayas. 
The valley of Nepal and the southern plains 
have a rainy season from June to October, 
winter from October to March, and a hot 
season from April to June. The climate of 
the mountains and higher valleys depends 
on latitude as well as altitude, and varies 
from tropical to alpine conditions. 

History . — The conquest of Nepal by the 
Gurkhas was completed In 1705, since which 
date the whole country has been under the 
hereditary rule of the Sahl dynasty. Since 
1816 the actual power has been in the 
hands of successive Prime Ministers. The 
southern trend of the Gurkha conquests led 
to a war with the British Government of 
India In 1814-1816, since Which time a Brit- 
ish resident has been accepted at Kat- 
mandu. • 

Goteramsfif. — Internal affairs are unfet- 
tered. but foreign relations are controlled 
by the Government of India, and by ar- 
rangement with Nepal, India obtains many 
fine recruits for Its Gurkha regiments. 

The public laws have been greatly modi- 
fied since the first visit of the Nepalese 
Prime Minister to England In 1851, and 
the death penalty Is now confined to murder 
and the killing of cows, mansdaughter and 
cattle maiming being punished by imprison- 
ment for life. The private code, especially 
caste law, is somewhat rigorous, and slavery 
Is a recognized Institution. 

Ruler : jMahurajadhlraJa Trlbhubana Blr 
Bikram Jang Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum- 
shere Jung, born June 30, 1906, succeeded 
his father, Dec. 11, 1911. 

Almost every male Gurkha Is a soldier, 
and there Is a standing army of 30,000 in- 
fantry and mountain artillery, with a re- 
serve of about 30,000. In addition some 
20,000 Gurkhas are la' the service of the 
Govetament of India In ten rifle regiments. 

|?dftt<Hifio«.-rEducation is provided by the 
State free of cost in a central college at 
th branch schools In the sur- 
Ict instruction is given la 
, and, English, and there is 
sprlaKling of English-speak- 


the capltaL^ wr 
rounding djstrl 
SaaskrlC Urdu 
a considerable 
tag Nepaleae* 


Finance. — The revenue is derived trom 
land rents, forests, customs duties, mining 
“poopolles. and exceeds $5® 
000,000. The trade with India bears a 
duty each way of about 12 per Cent. 

Production ond Industry, — Every avail- 
able acre is cultivated for the production of 
grain, fruit and foodstuffs, and the live 
stock (which consists only of a few sheep 
and cattle) is grazed In the Jungles or stall- 
fed. The principal crop Is rice, and wheat, 
pulse, maize and other grains are grown, 
while fruit, flowers and vegetables are freely 
cultivated. In the hills tea, cotton and 
tobacco are grown, and hemp, dye plants 
and medicinal herbs are obtained. 

Gold, silver, lignite and coal have been 
found, and iron, copper, zinc, lead and 
sulphur are plentiful. Limestone and mar- 
bles abound In central Nepal, and there are 
numerous mineral springs. , 

Coarse cottons, paper, bells, brass and 
Iron metal work, weapons, and gold and 
silver ornaments are the principal manufac- 
tures. The dominant Gurkha race despises 
trade and peaceful Industries, which are in 
the hands of the Newars, a subject Mongol 
race^ 

Commerce. — The chief trade route is be- 
tween Katmandu and the Bengal frontier 
(76 miles). This road traverses the valley 
of Nepal, and is the only practicable means 
of access from India. Two routes lead to 
Tibet over the Himalayas, near the north- 
western and northeastern boundaries, but 
in each case there is accommodation for 
pedestrians only In the passes, where goods 
are carried on men’s backs. Three-quarters 
of the trade is with British India. , 

Nesqually Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Nesqually, Wash., proclaimed port of 
delivery, 2588. 

Netherlands. — The kingdom of the Nether- 


lands Is a maritime country Of northwest 
Europe, extending from 53® 32' 21" to 60* 
45' 49'' N. lat., and from 3* 23' 27" to 7* 
12' 20" E. long. The greatest length from 
north to south is 164 miles, and the greatest 
breadth is 123 miles. .The kingdom la 
bounded on the east by Germany, and on 
the south by Belgium,/ the northern and 
western boundaries being the North Sea. 
At the northeastern extremity the boundary 
crosses the Dollart, a basin at the mouth 
of the river Ems. 

Physical Features . — The coast of the 
southwest provinces of Zeeland and South 
Holland, and of the northern provinces of 
Friesland and Groningen is broken in many 
places, and groups of Islands have been 
formed by the inroads of the sesL For 
nearly 200 miles, however, the western coast 
consists of unbroken sand dunes, protected 
from the sea by breakwaters, and on 
the landward side by plantations. The 
southern archipelago lies between the estu- 
aries of the Meuse and Scheldt, and north 
of the Meuse estuary is an Irregular land 
formation known as the Hook of Hol- 
land ; the northern archipelago extends In 
a semi-circle from the Texol Gat to the Ems 
basin. Behind the* chain of northern Is- 
lands or Frisian archipelago, are the great 
gulf or inland sea, known as the Zuyder 
Zee, or South Sea, to distinguish it from 
the external North Sea, the northeastern 
Shallows or Wadden, and the Inundated 
Ems basin, or Dollart, all of which were 
formed during the thirteenth century by 
Inroads through the original coast line, now 
marked by the chain of Frisian islands. 
The area of the Zuyder Zee and Wadden 
extends 2,000 English square miles, and 
the Netherlands portion of the Dollart 
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twenty*three square miles, giving a total 
area for the kingdom of the Netherlands of 
close on 14,800 English square miles. 

As the name implies, the Netherlands are 
generally low-lying and flat. Of the total 
land area, 12,701 square miles, nearly 5,- 
000 square miles would be submerged at 
high water but for the protecting barriers 
of sand dunes, dikes and dams, the latter 
accounting for many of the place names in 
the country. 

The principal rivers are the Rhine (Rlju) 
and the Meuse (Maas), the former crossing 
the eastern border from Germany and flow- 
ing in several branches to the North Sea 
and Zuyder Zee, and the latter traversing 
the province of Limburg and flowing to the 
North Sea. The estuaries of the Scheldt 
(Schelde) are also In Netherlands territory. 
The country Is also Intersected with lesser 
streams, and these are turned to account 
for the purposes of navigation, irrigation 
and land drainage, and are connected by 
numerous artitieial canals, or graChts, lined 
with trcH's and studded with windmills. The 
Intervening land often consists of drained 
morasses, or polders, transformed Into fer- 
tile agricultural or grazing land. In addi- 
tion to the communicating canals there are 
many ship canals, the largest being the New 
Waterway from Rotterdam to the Hook of 
Holland, and the North Sea Canal from 
Amsh'idam and the Zuyder Zee, along the 
bed of the river Y to Ymuiden on the North 
Sea coast. There are many Inland lakes, 
or meers, particularly in the northeast, of 
much importance to the Ashing Industry, 
but the principal hydrographical feature Is 
the Zuyder Zee, a land-locked Inlet about 
elghty-iour miles from north to south, and 
forty-flve miles from east to west at its 
widest part. The mean depth is between 
11 and 12 English feet, and the nature of 
much of the bed has prompted several drain- 
age projects, the reclaimed soil being cap- 
able of practical cultivation. The present 
Government are preparing fres'h propovsals 
for the reclamation of large portions of 
the Zuyder Zee. 

History . — The territory now known as the 
Netherlands was incorporated as a Prov- 
ince of the Roman Empire In the first 
century, A. D., being at that time peopled 
by various Germanic tribes, the names of 
the Batavi and the Frisll being still pre- 
served in the kingdom. As the Roman em- 
pire crumbled to pieces, the south Nether- 
lands became part of the Prankish do- 
minions, and the inhabitants were convert- 
ed to Christianity, but the Frisians of the 
north retained their independence and 
heathendom until the eighth century, when 
they were subdued and converted by Charle- 
magne, himself a Netherlander by descent. 
The twelfth century witnessed the rise of 
the towns, but by the fifteenth century the 
lordship of those towns had passed with 
that of most of the feudal states to the 
rulers of Burgundy, and the overlords'hip 
passed successively to France and Austria 
and so to the head of the Holy Roman em- 
pire, and at the abdication of Charles V. to 
nls son Philip II., King of Spain. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed 
the beginnings of the Reformation and the 
rise of the Dutch Republic. The religious 
dissensions had divided the country Into a 
Protestant Northern Netherlands and Cath- 
olic Southern Netherlands, the latter form- 
ing the country now known as Belgium. The 
Netherlands were acknowledged to be inde- 
pendent by the Treaty of MUnster (1648), 
and in 1688 their Stadtholder, William, 
Prince of Orange, who liad married the 
daughter of the Duke of York (James II.), 
became King William III. of Great Britain. 
From 1700-1713 the Netherlands were the 
scene of many battles of the War of the 
21 


Spanish Succession, and at the close of the 
eighteenth century the people threw over 
their Stadtholder (whose office 'had been 
declared hereditary in 1747) and the Ba- 
tavian Republic was set up under the pro- 
tection of the French Republic, but in 
1806 Louis Bonaparte, brother of the Em- 

f )oror Napoleon, was crowned King of Hol- 
and. By the Treaty of Loudon (June 14, 
1814) the Northern and Southern Nether- 
lands (the Dutch and Belgian provincais) 
were united and formed into the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, under the Prince of 
Grange-Nassau, a descendant of the house 
which had taken a leading part in the des- 
tiny of the nation since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This prince was crowned in 1815 
as King William I., but the artificial union 
of Protestant and Catholic countries broke 
down in when the Belgian l‘rov- 

Inees revolted, and became an Independent 
kingdom. 

Government . — The crown is hereditary In 
the male (and eventually in the female) 
line of the House of Orange-Nassaii, and 
Kings William I, (1815-1840), William 
II. (1840-1840) and William HI. (1840- 
1890) wore followed in 1890 by the only 
surviving child of the last-named sovereign. 
Present Ruler: Her Majesty Wllhelmlna 
Helena Pauline Maria, Queen of the Neth- 
erlands, 1‘1‘lncess of Orange-Nassau, Duch- 
ess of Mecklenburg, born at The Hague, 
Aug. .31, 1880; Ruece(‘ded her father N>y. 
23, 1890; assumed the government (wj 
had been carried on by the Queen-Mot^ ' ' 
as Regent) Aug. .31, 1898: married at ; 
Hague, Feb. 7, 1901, to His Royal Hig,i 
ness Prince Henry. Prince of the Nether- 
lands and Duke of Mecklenburg. 

The States General consists of two cham- 
bers. The First Chamber contains 50 mem- 
bers, elected for 9 years (and renewable 
as to one-third every 8 years) by the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. The Second Chamber 
consists of 100 members elected for 4 
years by the direct vote of registered male 
electors. Electors are not registered until 
the age of 215, and 64 per cent, of the 
male population of that age are on the reg- 
ister. 

Justice is administered in 101 Cantonal 
Courts, 23 district tribunals which also net 
as courts of appeal from the cantonal 
courts. There are 5 higher Courts of Ap- 
peal ^nd a Court of Cassation (Hooge 
Raad) at The Hague. 

Each of the 11 Provinces has a legis- 
lature elected for 6 years. 


AKEA AND POPULATION 


Provinces 

Area in 
English 

Popula- 

tion 

Drenthe 

8q. Miles 
1,027 

1909 

17.3,318 

Friesland 

1,278 

359,552 

Groningen 

909 

328,045 

Gelderland 

1,965 

639,602 

Limburg 

1,977 

851 

332,007 

North Brabant 

626,079 

North Holland 

1,078 

1,107,693 

Overvssel 

1,291 

382,880 

South Holland 

1,162 

1,390,744 

Utrecht 

531 

288,514 

Zeeland 

692 

232,515 

Total 

12,761 

6,858,175 


The estimated population on Dec. 81, 
1912, was 6,102,399. 

Education , — The educational system Is pe- 
culiar, in that primary instructional es- 
tablishments are encouraged by State aid, 
while public institutions are provided 
(where private enterprise Is lacking) by 
local taxation. Primary education Is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7-13, the av- 
erage attendance being 95 per cent of the 
enrolment. Technical education is ‘highly 
efficient, horticulture and agriculture being 
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a feature of special schools. There are 
State UuiversltK‘s at l^eitlcu (founded in 
1675), Grouinien (1586), and Uirecht 
(1564), and a municipal Dniverslty at Am- 
flteidam (1877), attended by 4,000 students 
(700 women), and a Technical University 
at Delft (18(54) attended by 1,200 students. 

Finance . — The average revenue for five 
years Including 1914 was 212,445,110 florins 
and the average expenditure for the same 
period was 224,674,019 florins. The fund- 
ed debt Jan. 1, 1914, was 1.148,379,960 
florins, the cost of which for Interest and 
sinking fund was 38,505,204 florins. The 
florin or gulden, the unit of value, is equal 
to $0.40,2 United States money. 

Towns. — Capitals, Court: The Hague; 
Commercial : Amsterdam and Rotterdam. In 
1918 there were 10 communes with a popu- 
lation excet^ding 50,000, 11 others cxce^Ing 
30.000, and 10 more over 20,000. • The 
chief ports are Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Flushing, Terneiizen, Harlingen, Delfzyl, 
Dordrecht, Zaandam and Schiedam. 

Canals . — The total length of the various 
canals Is stated to exceed 1,600 miles. In- 
cluding the great ship canals, and the net- 
work of auxiliary canals connecting the 
various natural waterways. In 1911 there 
wore 3,190 kilometres of railway open for 
traffic. 

iShipping . — The mercantile marine consist- 
ed on Dec. 31, 1911, of 428 sailing ships 
and 347 steamships. 

production and Industry . — Of the total 
area (8,038,000 English statute acres) 6,- 
308,450 acres were under crops and grass, 
2,141,930 acres were arable land, and 641,- 
449 acres were woods and forests in 
1909. 

At the Census of 1010 there were 1,068,- 
861 cows, and 958,582 other cattle, 889,- 
036 sheep and lambs. 224,231 goats, 1,- 
259,844 pigs, and 327,877 horses. 

In 1910 over 20,000 persons were em- 
ployed In the North Sea fisheries, the her- 
ring catch of that year being valued at 
close on £1,000,000. 

The mineral resources of the Nether- 
lands are confined to coal, which Is mined 
In Limburg, and to stone, clay, and other 
non-metal lie minerals, used In the sea de- 
fences and for Industrial purposes. 

The cotton Industry is hi an Increasingly 
flourishing condition, woolens and# linens 
being manufactured at qniburg, Leiden, 
Utrecht, and Eindhoven, and carpets at De- 
vtmter. Bpirlts, liqueurs, and beer, leather, 
paper making, earthenware, chocolate, dia- 
mond cutting, tobacco and shipbuilding, are 
also important Industries. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merc'hnndiso Imported Into Netherlands 
from the United States for the year 1913 
was $125,909,862, and goods to the value 
of $38,180,967 were sent thither — ja bal- 
ance of $87,728,895 In favor of the United 
States. 

NKTHFJRLAND INDIA.— Ues between 
N. and 11° S. lot. and 95°-141° E. long., 
and is divided into two administrations, 
Java (with Madura) and the “Outposts,*^ 
under a (Tovomor-Ceneral. 

DUTCH WFST The possessions 

In the West Indies are dividedT into two 
administrative areas, Surinam (Notherland 
Guiana) on the mainland of South America, 
and tho island of Curasao with its depend- 
encies. 

Surinam tfl situated between British and 
Frcndh Oultua, oh the northeast coast of 
South America, and contains an area esti- 
mated at 49,846 square miles, with a popu- 
lation (1912) of 95,099, About 60,000 acres 
are cultivated, the principal products being 
sugar, cacao, bananas, maize, coffee and 
rlee. Oold is found and eiported, and also 
balatfu 


Curacao is an island In the West Indies, 
about forty miles north of Venezuela. Salt, 
phosphates, cattle and straw hats are ex- 
ported, together with the Ciiragao orange, 
with w’ lch the celebrated liqueur Is fla- 
vored. 

Netherlands (see also Hhgue, The): 
Accounts of bankers of United States 
in Amsterdam, rendered, 113. 
Claims of United States against, 852, 
1109, 1456, 1693. 

Payment of, 1750. 

Coffee imported into United States 
from, duties on, 2250. 

Commercial relations with, 599, 918, 
1369. 

Consular convention with, 4437, 4520. 
Convention with, 2696. 

Coronation of (Jucen of, 6335. 
Discriminating duties — 

On production of Dutch East In- 
dies imported from Holland, 
4626, 5088. 

Fisheries of, referred to, 1127. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2910, 2952, 
2994, 4542, 4562, 517(5, 5397. 
Withdrawn from consideration of 
Senate, 2916. 

King of, umpire between Creat Brit- 
ain and United States. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 

Leaf tobacco from, taxation of, dis- 
cussed, 4979, 4986, 5088. 

Loan contracted by United States 
in — 

Amsterdam, 120, 

Holland, 73, 78, 98, 133, 167, J^9. 
Minister of, to United States — 
Received, 4718. 

Refuses to testify in courts of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 2952. 
Petroleum in Holland, etc., taxation 
of, referred to, 4979, 4986. 

Postal convention with, 3775, 3883. 
Queen of, coronation of, referred to, 
6413. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Buchanan, 2994. 

Cleveland, 5176, 5397. 

Fillmore, 2696. 

Hayes, 4437, 4542, 4562. 

Johnson, 3722. 

Pierce, 2835, 2910, 2952. 

Van Buren, 1728, 1749. 

Withdrawn from consideration of 
Senate, 291 A 

Vessel of United States, captured by, 
1632. 

Claims arising out of, 1693. 

Vessels of — 

Discriminating duties on, re- 
ferred to, 918, 933, 1369. 
Should be abolished, 2250. 

Duties on suspended, 5154. 
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War with Acheen, neutrality of Unit- 
ed States in, 4192. 

Netherlands, Treaties with.— The treaty 
of commerce and navigation of 1839 was 
ill part superseded hy the treaty of com* 
merco and navigation of 1852. Together 
they provide for equitable imposition of 
duties of import and export, together with 
the extension to one of the contracting 
parties of such additional rights, privileges, 
or exemptions as may hereafter be grunted 
by elth(*r of them to a third power. The 
reciprocal equality of the flags is recognized 
in home porls aud In the colonial posses- 
sions. The coasting trade is exempted from 
the provisions of the treaty. Holland does 
not relinquish her right of Imposing dis- 
criminating duties on trade Ixdween the 
home ports of Holland and her colonies ; 
nor does the United States relinquish her 
right to sustain her dlscriraluutlng duties 
on coffee and tea. But ip the event of the 
abolition of these discriminating duties by 
the one power, the other shall reciprocate, 
luternational arbitration W'jib agreed to by 
a convention signed In Washington May 
2, 1908. (For the consular convention of 
1878, see Consular Uouveritions ; for the 
terms of the extradition treaty of 1887, see 
Extradition Treaties.) 

Neutral Rights. — The most recent deftnl- 
tlon of the rights and duties of neutral 
powers and persons during war Is set .forth 
in a convention coucludod Oct. 18, 1907, at 
The Hague; ratification advised by the 
Senate of the United States March 10, 
1908; ratlflod by the I'resident Feb. 2a, 
1909, and the ratitlcat ion deposited with 
the Netherlands government Nov. 27, 1909 ; 
proclaimed Feb. 28, UUO. Ilatillcations 
were deposited at The Hague Nov. 27, 1909, 
by Germany, United States, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Denmark, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Itussla, Sweden, Bolivia and Salvador. 

His Majesty the German Emperor, King 
of Prussia ; the President of the United 
States of America; the JTesident of the 
Argentine Ilepublic; His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., 
and Apostolic King of Hungary ; His Maj- 
esty the King of the Belgians ; the President 
of the Ilepublic of Bolivia ; the President 
of the Ilepublic of the Unit<*d Slates of 
I’razil ; His Iloyal Highness the Prince of 
Bulgaria ; the President of the Ilepublic 
of Chile ; the President of the Ilepublic of 
Colombig; the Provisional Governor of the 
Ilep\iblic of Cuba ; His Majesty the King 
of Denmark ; the President of the Doininl- 
enn Republic ; the President of the Republic 
of Ecuador ; His Majesty the King of 
Spain ; the President of the French Repub- 
lic ; His Majesty the King jof the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India ; Ills Ma3esty the 
King of the Hellenes ; the President of the 
Ilepublic of Guatemala ; the President of 
the Republic of Haiti ; His Majesty the 
King of Italy; Ills Majesty the Ei^eror 
of Japan ; His Royal Highness the CJrand 
Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau ; the 
President of the United States of Mexico ; 
His Royal Highness Jthe ITInce of Monte- 
negro ; His Majesty the King of Norway ; 
the President of the Republic of Panama; 
the President of the Republic of Paraguay ; 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands ; 
the President of the Republic of Peru ; 
His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia; 
His Majesty the King of Portugal and of 
the Algarves, etc. ; His Majesty the King 
of Roumania ; His Majesty the Emperor 
of All the Eussias; the President of the 
Republic of Salvador ; His Majesty the King 


of Servia ; Ills Majesty the King of Siam ; 
His Majesty the King of Sweden ; the 
Swiss hoderal Council; His Majesty the 
Emi)eror of the Ottomans ; the President 
of the Oriental Republic or Uruguay ; the 
President of the United States of Venezuela. 

With a view to laying down more clearly 
the rights and duties of neutral Po\v(‘rs in 
case of war o*' regnlaiing the 

position of the belllgereuls who have taken 
refuge in neutral territory ; 

Being likewise desirous of defining the 
mt^aning of the term “neutral,” pending 
the possibility of settlin.'T, in its entirety, 
the position of neutral Individuals in their 
relations with the belligerents ; 

Have resolved to conclude a Convention 
to this effect : 

The territory of neutral powers Is In- 
violable. 

Belligerents are forbidden to move troops 
or convtDys of either munitions of war or 
supplies across the territory of a neutral 
power. 

Belligerents are likewise forbidden to 
erect on the terrllory of a neulral power 
a wireless tolegrapliy station or other ap- 
paratus for the purpose of communicating 
with belligerent f(»rccs on land or sen ; or 
to use any installation of this kind estab- 
lished by them before the wjtr on the ter- 
ritory of a neutral power for purely mili- 
tary purposes, aud which has not been 
opened for the service of public messages. 

Corps of combjitants cannot be formed 
nor recruiting agoncI(‘s opened on the terri- 
tory of a neutral power to assist the bel- 
ligerents. 

A neutral power must not allow any of 
the acts referred to in preceding para- 
graphs to oceur on its territory. 

It Is not called upon to punish acts In 
violalion of its neutrality unless the said 
acts have been committed on its own terri- 
tory. 

The responsibility of a neutral power is 
not engaged by the fact of persons cross- 
ing the frontier separating to offer their 
services to one of the belligeroiils. 

A neutral power is not called upon to 
prevent the export or Irnusport, on behalf 
of one or other of the belligerents, of arms, 
mniii lions of war, or, in general, of any- 
thing which can be of use to an army or 
a fleet. 

A uputral power Is not called upon to 
forbid or restrict the use on behalf of the 
belligerents of telegraph or telephone cables 
or of wireless telegraphy api)aratus belong- 
ing to it or to companies or private Indi- 
viduals. 

Every measure of rc'Strietion or prohibi- 
tion taken by a neutral power in regard to 
transportation and commuuieation must i»e 
impartially applied by it to both bellig- 
erents. 

A neutral power must see to the same 
obligation being observed i>y cfmipanies or 
private Individuals owning telegraph or 
telephone cables or wireless telegraphy ap- 
paratus. 

The fact of a neutral power resisting, 
even by force, attempts to violate Its neu- 
trality cannot be regarded as a hostile act. 

A neutral power which receives on Its 
territory troops belonging to the belligerent 
armies shall intern them, as far as possible, 
at a distance from the theater of war. 

It may keep them In camps and even 
confine them In fortresses or in places set 
apart for this purpose. 

It shall decide whether officers can be 
left at liberty on giving their parole not to 
leave the neutral territory without permis- 
sion. j 

In the absence of a special convention to 
the contrary, the neutral power shall sup- 
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ply the Interned with the food, clothing, 
and relief remilred by humanity. 

At the conclusion of peace the expenses 
caused by the Interuinent shall be made 
good. 

A neutral power which receives escapt»d 
prisoners of war shall leave them at lib- 
erty. If It allows them to remalh in its 
territory it may assign them a place of 
residence. 

The same rule applies to prisoners of 
war brought by troops taking refuge In 
the territory of a neutral power. 

A neutral power may authorize the pas- 
sage into its territory of the sick and 
wounded belonging to the belligerent armies, 
on condition that the trains bringing thtun 
shall carry neither personnel nor war mate- 
rial. Ill such a case, the neutral power Is 
bound to take whatever measures of safe- 
ty and control are necessary for the purv 


severely treated by the belligerent 
against whom he has abandoned his 


pose. 

The sick or wounded brought under 
these conditions into neutral territory by 
one of the belligerents, and belonging to 
the hostile party, must be guarded by the 
neutral power so as to ensure their not 
taking part again In the military operations. 
The same duly shall devolve on the neu- 
tral state with regard to wounded or sick 
of the other army who may be committed 
to Its care. 

'Phe (ieiu'va Convention applies to sick 
and wounded Interned In neutral territory. 

Th(» nationals of a state which is not 
taking part in the war are considered as 
neutrals. 

A neutral cannot avail himself of his 
neutrality : If he commits hostile acts 
against a belligerent : If he commits acts 
in favor of a belligerent, particularly If he 
voluntarily enlists In the ranks of the 
armed force of one of the parties. In 
such a case, the neutral shall not be more 
belligerent as 
- neu- 

trality than a national of the other bellig- 
erent state eould be for the same act. 

The following acts shall not be consid- 
ered as comiriltted In favor of one bellig- 
erent in the sense of the above paragraph: 
Supplies furnished or loans made to one 
of the belligerents, provided that the per- 
son who furnishes the supplies or who 
makes the loans lives neither In the 
territory of the other party nor in the 
territory occupied by him, and that the 
supplies do not come from these territories; 
services rendered In matters of police or 
civil administration. 

Hallway material coming from the ter- 
ritory of neutral powers, whether it be 
the property of the said powers or of com- 
panies or private persons, and recognizable 
as such, shall not be requisitioned or util- 
ized by a belligerent except where and to 
the extent that It Is absolutely necessary. 
It shall be sent back as soon as possible to 
the country of origin. 

A neutral power may likewise, in case 
of necessity, retain and utilize to an equal 
extent material coming from the territory 
of the belligerent power. 

Compensation shall be paid by one party 
or the other in proportion to the material 
used, and to the period of usage. 

The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion do not apply except between contract- 
ing powers, and then only if all the bellig- 
erents are parties to the Conventl(»n. 

Forty-four countries became parties to 
this Convention, as follows : 

United States, Bulgaria, 

Argentina. Chile, 

Austria-Hungary, f^hinn, 

Bc^lgium, Colombia, 

Bolivia, Cuba, 

BrazBt t>enmark, 


Ecuador, 

France, 

Germany, 

Great Britain (with 
reservations), 
Greece, 

Guatemala, 

Haiti, 

Italy, 

Japan, 

Luxembourg, 

Mexico, 

Montenegro, 

Netherlands, 

Nl<*aragiia, 

Norway, 

Panama, 


Paraguay, 

Peru. 

Persia, 

Portugal, 

Houmania, 

Russia. 

Salvador, 

Santo Domingo, 
Servia, 

Siam, 

Spain, 

Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

Turkey, 

Uruguay, 

Venezuela. 


Neutral Rights: 

Discussed, 2808. 

Disregarded by — 

Belligerent nations, 439. 

Great Britain, 486. 

Measures taken with Great Britain 


for settlement of, not acceded to 
by United States, 433. 

New principles to be introduced in 
regard to, injurious, 384. . 
Proposal made to Great Britain, 
Franco, Spain and Prussia to ad- 
just complaints, 119. 

Prussia agrees to enter into conven- 
tion on subject of, 2809. 

Referred to, 2773. 

Hicily agrees to enter into conven- 
tion on subject of, 2809. 

Treaty regarding, with — 

Peru, 2958. 

Russia, 2777. 

Referred to, 2809. 

Sicily, 2836. 

Violation of, by United States, dis- 
cussed, 3328. 

Neutral Vessels deemed lawful prize 
by— 

Prance, 253, 432. 

Spain, 432. 

Neutrality (see also Foreign Policy): 
Alleged violation of, by United 
States referred to, 1738, 3377. 
Appeal by Wilson to citizens to main- 
tain, during European war, 7978. 
Armed, in Middle States, discussed, 
3225. 

Confederacy of armed, discussed, 
2808. 

Execution of laws of, by United 
States, discussed by President — 
Adams, John, 228. 

Buchanan, 2998, 3037, 3089, 3174. 
Fillmore, 2715. 

Grant, 4043, 4045, 4051, 4192. 
Harrison, Benj., 5618. 

Hayes, 4418. 

Jackson, 1370. 

Johnson, 3581, 3712. 

Lincoln, 3444. 

Monroe, 582, 627, 639, 657, 685, 762. 
Pierce, 2864. 

Taylor, 2548. 

Van Buren, 1698, 1699, 1702, 
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Washington, 131, 148. 

In address of House, 136. 

Wilson, 7888, 7998. 

Maintained by United States in — 
Insurrection in Cuba, 6023, 6068, 
6126. 

Eevolution in Brazil, 5867, 5956. 
Schleswig-Holstein war, 2548, 

War between — 

Acheen and Netherlands, 4192. 
France and allied powers, 148. 
France and Germany, 4050. 

Proclaimed, 4040, 4043, 4045. 
Great Britain and France and 
China, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

Groat Britain and Eussia, 2864. 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, 8065. 
Mexico and Texas, 1370, 

Eussia and Turkey, 4418. 

Spain and her colonies, 582, 627, 
639, 657, 685, 762. 

War in — 

Canada, 1702, 1748. 

Proclaimed, 1698, 1699. 
Europe. (See Proclamations be- 
low.) 

Japan, 3888. 

Proclaimed, 3712. 

Mexico, 3444, 3581. 

South Africa, 6371, 6407, 6429. 
Of Panama Canal Zone, 8008. 

Powers to be invited to accede to 
rules of, in treaty of May 8, 1871, 
4462. 

Preserved by foreign powers in Span- 
ish-American War, 6312. 
Proclamation of in war between: 
Austria-Hungary and Servia; Ger- 
many and Eussia, and Germany 
and France, 7969. 
Austria-Hungary and Eussia, 7974. 
Belgium and Germany, 7976. 
Belgium and Austria-Hungary, 
7977. 

France and Austria-Hungary, 7975. 
Germany and Great Britain, 7974. 
Great Britain and Austria-Hungary, 
7975. 

Japan and Austria-Hungary, 7975. 
Japan and Germany, 7976. 

Turkey and Great Britain, 8014. 
Protection of neutrals, 3377. 
Eecominendations respecting, 4828. 
United States preserves strict, in 
Boer War, 6371, 6407, 6429. 
Violation of — 

By army on Eio Grande, 3574. 

In Department of Texas, action 
of Government regarding, dis- 
cussed, 5877. 

Wireless stations ordered to observe, 
7962. 

Neutrality, Armed. (See Armed Neu- 
trality ) 


Neutrality, Proclamation of. — Neutrality, 
In International law, Is the attitude and 
conditions of a nation or state which does 
not take part directly or indirectly in a 
war between other states, but main- 
tains relations of friendship with all the 
contending parties. In ancient times war 
between any two nations was likely to 
Involve any other, either through sympathy 
or by its being drawn unwillingly into the 
controversy on accusation of favoring one 
or the other of the belligerents. Modern 
civilization has made it possible for a peace- 
fully Inclined nation* to avoid entanglements 
in quarrels not of its own making. The 
position which a state Intends to take In 
case of war between its neighbors should 
he clearly defined. It is customary, there- 
fore, on the breaking out of hostilities for 
every nation not participating therein to 
declare its position with reference to the 
belligerents. This is usually done by a 
proclamation by the clilef ruh‘r of a state 
proclaiming its neutrality and calling upon 
its citizens to refrain from any acts of 
hostility or special favor toward either of 
the parties to the strife. It is also custo- 
mary for every nation to put on its statute 
books general laws regulating the acts of 
its citizens w4th reference to foreign wars. 
Upon the declaration of war between France 
and Great Britain in 1703 it was decided 
unanimously by Washington and his Uab- 
inet that a prodamallon of neutrality 
should issue and that a French minister 
should be received. The proclamation was 
drafted by John Jay and declared the 
intention of the United States to pursue a 
policy of friendship toward both nallona, 
and enjoined upon all citizens to avoid a 
contravention of that disposition upon pain 
of prosecution. It is a curious fact that 
the word “neutrality” was oralUed from 
this proclamation, but It was enforced with 
fairness. l*resident Roosevelt on Feh. IX, 
1904, issued a proclamation declaring the 
neutrality of this country in the Russo- 
Japanese War. With the outbreak of the 
Kuropean war of 1914 President Wilson 
issued a number of proclamations all of the 
same general tenor. (See pages 7969 et seq.) 
Nevada, — One of the western group of 
states ; nickname, “The Sage Brush State” ; 
mott», “ All for our country.” Nevada 
extends from lat. 35° to 42° north and from 
long, 114° to 120° west. It is bounded ou 
the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east 
by Utah and Arizona, and on the west 
and southwest by raliforiila, and has an 
area of 110,690 square miles. The Slate 
is rich in precious metals, the principal 
products being silver and gold. The terri- 
tory was ceded by Mexico In 1848, and the 
first settlements were made In 1848 and 
1850. Silver was discovered in 1859. Ne- 
vada Territory was organized in 1801 and 
was admitted to statehood In 1864, 

Nevada is a Spanish word meaning 
“snowy” or “white as snow,” and the name 
of the State was derived from the Sierra 
Nevada. The State ranks sixth in size in 
the Union. Its length from north to south 
Is 484 miles, Its width 321 miles, and its 
area 109,821 square miles. 

The history of Nevada is chiefiy the his- 
tory of her mines. Since the discovery of 
the Comstock lode and other famous* ore 
jwdles periods of activity and prosperity 
have alternated with periods of aepressioii. 
Each discovery of high-grade ore In note- 
worthy quantity has been followed by rapid 
settlement In that locality and the estab- 
lishment of one or more towns. In 1890- 
1893 a sharp decline in the price of silver 
Initiated or accompanied a period of depres- 
sion in Nevada’s mining and general Indus- 
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trial prospprity. Rllvor 1» bo Important a 
re«ourco of the State that to a lar^o extent 
even now her prosperity depends upon the 
market for that metal. Of late years, how- 
ever, an Increased production of gold, cop- 
per, and recently of platinum has accompa- 
nied a gradual and, it is hoped, substantial 
industriiil progresH. Permanent towns have 
grown up and agrlculturt* and related pur- 
suits are becoming tirmly eetabllBhed. 

There are within the htate 01,177.050 
acres of unappropriated and unreserved 
lands, which cun be eidered at the United 
States land otlice at ( arson City. Agri- 
culture is retarded by lack of transportation 
facilities. . . 

There are 100,000 acres within the State 
subject to the IVderal Irrigation project. 
'JMie farm area consist b of nearly 3,000,000 
acres, of which about one-third Is Improved 
land. The farm animals reported Jan. 1, 
lino, weR‘ 08,000 horses, valued at $7,044,- 
OOO; 4,000 mules, $310,000; 19,000 milch 
cows, $8:10,0U0; 404,000 other cattle, $8,- 
303,000; 1,585,000 slnuu), $5,804,000. The 
yield and value of fielcl crops for 1011 is 
given as fr»llows; Corn, 1,000 acres, 30,000 
bnshelH, $27,000; wheat, 30,000 acres, 1,- 

018.000 bushels, $008,000 ; oats. 8.000 acres, 

300.000 hnslx'ls, $223,000 ; potatoes, 8,000 
acr(‘S. 1,280.000 bushels, $1,107,000: hay, 

254.000 acres, 804.000 tone, $8,208,000. 
^Jlie State is one of the leading producers 
of gold and stiver. The output of gold 
In ion was 017,005 tine ounces, worth $18,- 
908,578; the silver output was 10,051,571 
fine ounces, valued at $5,858,304. While 
theretofore ranking first in the production 
of silver, Nevada in 1011. took third place, 
being surpassed by both Utah and Mon- 
tana, The Ely district, in White TMne 
(.^ouiity,, produced 04,404,040 pounds of cop- 
per in 1010, and has Increased since. The 
receipts by the State Treasurer for the fis- 
cal year of 1011 were $004,882, and the 
disbursements, $1,128,347; balance on hand 
Jan. 1, 1011, $655,531. 

In 1006 there w'ere 115 manufacturing 
establisliraents, with a <*apltnl of $2,801,- 
907, employing 908 persons, who converted 
$1,027,770 worth of raw material into fin- 
ished goods worth $3,000,274. 

In 1000 there were 1,440 miles of steam 
rallwav In the State and five miles of elec- 
tric line. The population in 191Q, was 
81,875. 

Nevada: 

■ Admission of, into Union proclaimed, 
3430. 


Referred to, 3450. 

Condition of, referred to, 3405. 

Creation and organization of, as Ter- 
ritory referred to, 3254. 

Legislation in, recommended, 3272. 

Payment of settlers for improve- 
ments on lands in Duck Valley in, 
referred to, 4664, 4776. 

Naw Brunswick, Canadian Province; 
area, 2,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 1901, 31,120. 

Aggressions on rights of American 
citizens by citizens of, 963. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 963. 969, 990, 1575, 1622, 1687. 
(Bee also Great Britain.) 

New Baglaad.— A name applied to the 
northeastern section of the United States by 
Cspt. John Smith In his map of the New 
world published In 1616. Though composed 
Of separate Colonies, there was alway.s a 
Similarity in the customs and habits of the 


people. New England formed part of North 
Virginia, granted to the Plymouth Company 
by James I, in 1606. In 1643 moKt or (he 
New England Colonies were united for de- 
fensive purposes In the New' EngP.nd Con- 
federation. New England is now applied 
colleedvely to the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, ana Connecticut. 

New England Emigrant Company.—' 

The passage of the Kausas-Nebraska law 
In 1854 made the institution of slavery in 
Kansas dependent upon the will of the 
majority of the people of the state. Pro- 
slavery advocates In Missouri set to work 
to establish slavery by assisting in the 
emigration of Southern families. In 1855 
an association was formed In Boston to 
offset this movement by assisting Now 
England farmers to establish homes in the 
debatable territory. This organization was 
known as the New England Emigrant Com-, 
paiiy, and did much toward making Kan- 
sas a free state. 

New England ShllUng.—The general court 
of Massachusetts on May 27, 1052, estab- 
lished a mint at Boston and Installed John 
Hull as mint master. Q'he first coins which 
\v(‘re struck were but rude planebets 
stumped “‘N. E.,” near the bord(*r on the 
obverse and the d(>nomlnalion mark (XI 1) 
on the reverse, signifying the value of 12d. 
This was knowii ns tbe New England 
shilling and was valued at 18i cents. 

New France. — A French expedition under 
Verrnznno formed a (settlement In America 
ns early as 1524, on land discovered by John 
and Sebastian Cabot In 1407. In 153.5 
Jacques Curlier ascended the St. laiwrenee 
River as far ns the site of Montreal. The 
fiist permanent selllemeut In New France 
was fonnd(Ml at Quebec by Champlain in 
1008. The colonists cnltlvated friendly re- 
lations wilh the Indians, and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries extended the French Intlnence 
through the region of the Great Lakes to 
the headw'aters of the Mississippi and down 
that stream to the F^rench possessions in 
the South. The country w'as conquered by 
the English in 1020 and restored in 1032. 
At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War 
Now F^ranee was made the scene of a part 
of the struggle between F^ranco and Eng- 
land. By 1750 New F^'raneo, with Louisiana 
added, comprised the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes basins and the Mississippi 
basin, though the settlements were scat- 
tered, In 1759 Canada was reconquered by 
the English and Its possessions confirmed to 
them by tbe treaty of Paris, Feb. 10, 1703. 
q^he result of this treaty was the cession of 
all the country east or the Ml.sslssippi to 
Flngland and that west to Spain. The 
Fh’cnch laws were continued in force and 
religions liberty was extended to Roman 
Catholics. 

New Granada.— A name by which that 
part of South America now called Colombia 
was known. (See Colombia.) 

New Granada (see also Colombia) : 

American citizens in, outrages on, 
2948, 3049. 

Claims of United States against, 
2116, 2193, 2948, 3049. 
Adjustment of, referred to, 2116, 
3176. 

Commission to settle, extension of 
time for, recommended, 3268. 
Convention for adjustment of, re- 
ferred tq^ 3329, 
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Mail transported across Isthmus of 
Panama, complaints regarding, 
2552. 

Minister of United States to, reasons 
for not presenting credentials dis- 
cussed, 3348. 

Postal convention with, 2168. 

Belations with, discussed, 2978. 

Tonnage duties levied on American 
vessels by, in contravention of 
treaty discussed, 2948, 3049. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2217, 2359, 2361, 2576, 
2577, 2581, 2582, 2902, 3063, 3122, 
3174, 3349. 

Contravention of, by New Grana- 
da, 2948, 3049. 

Provisions of, discussed, 2361. 
Regarding Panama Canal. (See 
Panama Canal.) 

Right of passage over Isthmus of 
Panama guaranteed by, 2361, 
2555, 2902, 3048, 6807. 

Wars in, discussed, 3349. 

New Hampshire. — One of the thirteen 
original states ; nickname, “The Granite 
State,” It extends from lat. 42° 40' to 
north and from long. 70® 43' to 
72® 33' west. It is bounded on the north 
by the T'rovince of (iuobec (Canada), on 
the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by Massachusetts and on the 
west by Vermont (separated by the Con- 
necticut River) and (iuehoc. New Hamp- 
shire is called the “Switzerland of Amer- 
ica,” being noted for the grandeur of its 
mountain scenery and the beauty of its 
lakes. It has an area of 9,341 square 
miles. It is one of the leading states in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, and 
produces also cotton, woolen, and worsted 
goods, lumber and timber products, hosiery, 
and foundry and machine shop products. 

New nainpshlre was visited by Fring in 
1093 and by Cant, John {^mlth in 1G14. It 
formed part of the territory granted to 
(Jorges in 1021. It was settled by the 
English at Portsmouth and Dover In 1623. 
Pot ween 1041 and 1079, and at various 
times thereafter, it was a part of Massa- 
chusetts. Its final separation was In 1741. 
Vermont was claimed as part of New Hamp- 
shire until 1704. 

About three flfths of the area of the 
State consists of forests. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms In the State at 27,053, comprising 
3,249,438 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $103,704,190. The aver- 
age value of farm land per acre was $13.70, 
an Increase of $9.83 In 1900. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $11,- 
910,478, including 167,831 cattle, valued at 
$5,240,122: 46,229 horges, $5,266,389: 195 
mules, $29,681 ; 45,237 swine, $504,174, 
and 43.772 sheep, $192,346, The yield and 
value of field crops for 1911 was: Corn, 

23.000 acres, 1,036,000 bushels, $849,000; 
oats, 12,000 acres, 406,000 bushels, $248,^ 
000; potatoes, 17,000 acres, 2,125,000 
bushels, $1,849,000 : hay, 640.000 acres, 

672.000 tons, $11.5,58.000: tobacco, 100 
acres, 170.000 pounds, $27,200. The manu- 
facturing business of the State employs 84,- 
191 persons and $139,990,000 capital, and 
turns out $164,581,000 worth of goods an- 
nually. 'Phe leading industry is the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes and next Is 


cotton goods, followed b.y woolen goods, 
lumber and paper. The Indebledness of the 
State at the end of the fiscal year 1911 
was $463,867. Receipts were $2,012,077, 
and disbursements, $2,707,536. 

'Phe mountain and lake regions of the 
State afford delightful summer resorts. 
There are 1,276 miles of steam railways 
in the State, and 292 miles of elect rlc line. 
The population in 1910 was 430,572. 

The number of manufacturing (>stabli.sh- 
inents In New Hampshire having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 1,736. The amount of 
capital Invested was $156,740,000, giving 
employment to 85,013 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $114,993,000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $182,844,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to $46,524,- 
000 . 

New Hampshire: 

Claims of for maintaining Jurisdic- 
tion over Indian stream, 269. 

Ref tarred to, 1498. 

Constitution of United States, evi- 
deneo of ratification of amend- 
ments to, by, 65, 107. 

Light-Houses ceded to United States 
by, 102. 

Northeastern boundary, correspond- 
ence regarding. (Sou Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

New Hope Church, or Pumpkin Vine 
Creek (Ga.), Battle of. — Wlieii (jt>n. John- 
Bion withdrew the ('oufedc'rate forces from 
Ilesaoa, Ga., May 10, 1804, he retired by 
way of Cassville across the Etowah and 
occupied a strong position commanding tlio 
AUatoona Pass. May 23 Sherman cross(Hl 
the Etowah and moved tow.nrds Dallas. 
Hooker, with llie I'wentielh Armv (’orps, 
moving from Burnt Hickory toward Dal- 
las, May 25 encoimtc'iv^d a force of (\)n- 
feder;jte cavalry at Pumpkin Vine (h-oek. 
'They were driven across the stream, and 
about two miles to the eastward the Eed- 
erals encountered .Tohnslon’s entire army. 
Here a severe battle look place. The Con- 
federates retired and occupied a strong po- 
sition from Dallas to Mariolta. The losses 
of each army in thesf' operations were about 
2.500 •men killed and wounded. 

New Ireland.— Jan. 12, 1779, Capt. Mo- 
watt, with three British sloops of war, 
landed Gen. MeLane and 900 troops on tlie 
peninsula of Blgnydiiee (now Castine), on 
the south coast of Maine. On the 25th of 
the following July an expedition of nine- 
teen armed vessels and twenty-four trans- 
ports under Gurdon Saltonstall, a Connecti- 
cut sen captain, and 1,500 men from Massa- 
chusetts under Gen. Lovell. ai;;rived at 
Penobscot t for the purpose of dislodging the 
British. They delayed making the attack, 
however, and the arrival of five British 
Bhips from New York on the T3th of August 
forced them burn their ships and dis- 
perse. As a result of their success the Brit- 
ish during the next year attempted to erect 
Maine into a province under the name of 
Now Ireland. 

New Jersey.— One of the thirteen original 
slates. It extends from lat. 38® .50' to 
41® 21' north and from long. 73® 64' to 
75® 33' west. It is bounded on the north 
by New York, on the east by New York (sep- 
arated by the Hudson River. New York 
Bay and Staten Island Sound) and the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the south by Delaware 
Bay and on the west by IVnnsylvania and 
pelawf^re (both separated by the Delaware 
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Blver.) It has an area of 8,224 square 

New Jersey was first settled by the Dutch 
at Bergen, probably about 10.17, There were 
succeeding colonies there of Bwedos, linns, 
and English. In 1004 it was granted by tlie 
Duke of York to Sir (ieorge Carteret, lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Isle of Jersey, to 
be a perpetual Inheritance and he called 
New Jersey. It was reconquered by the 
Dutch in 1073 and restored to England in 
1074. and sold to the Quakers. Proprietary 
governraent ceased in 1702 and New Jersey 
was made a royal province. It was under 
the same governor as New York until l<o». 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number oi 
farms in the State at 33,487, comprising 
2.573,857 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at 1254,832,005. 
value of land per acre was $48.-3. J he 
value of domestic animals und poultry eU , 
was $24,558,«).30, including 222,999 etUtle, 
valued at $8,393,117; 

012,512; 4,041 mules, yb21,774j 147,00.> 
swine, $1,127,040; 30,083 sheep, $101,1.>8; 
poultrv, $2,221,010. The yield and value 
of field crops for 1911 is given as follows : 
Porn, 270,000 acres, 9.930,000 bushels, $7.- 
055.000; Wheat, 84,000 acres. 1,402,000 
bushels, $1,404,000; oats, 71,000 acres 2,- 
024.000 bushels, $1,012,000 ; rye, 72,000 
acres, 1,181,000 bushels, $980,000; pota- 
toes, 84,000 acres. 0.132,000 bushels, $0,- 
439 000 ; hay, 428,000 acres, 449,000 ton^ 
$0,878,000. Some iron and zinc is mined 
in the State. The Mine Il>'> 

Sussex County, prodneed. In 1910, 308, 3o3 
short tons of zinc, besides 07,324 tons of 
crude oil. The receipts by the «^ate Ireas- 
urer for the fiscal year 1911 were $8,014,- 
870, and the id 1 sbur semen ts 
283 : balance on hand Oct. 31, lull, $3,- 

301,781. . . v.,1 u 

In 1905 the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the State had a capital of $7lo,- 
000 174 and employed 289,532 operatives, 
who converted $470,440,170 worth of raw 
material into silks, cotton and woolen 
goods, worsteds, 'hats, hosiery, ironware, 
leather, beer, breadstuflPs, chemicals, pottery, 
refined petroleum, etc., to the amount of 
$774,309,025. 

There arc 2,297 miles of steam railway 
within the State and 1,198 miles ot eWctric 
line. The population in 1910 was 2,537,107. 

The number of manufacturing establlsli- 
ments In New Jersey having nn annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 9,742. The amount of 
capital Invested was $1,352,382,000 giving 
emplnvment to 431.003 persons, using ma- 
terial' valued at *4 95,000 and 
out finished goods worth $1,400,033,000. 
Salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$280,984,000. 


New Jersey: 

Boundary line with New York, 1268. 
Katification of — 

Amendment to Federal Constitu- 
tion by, referred to, 70, 249. 
Fifteenth amendment by, 4081r ^ 
Fourteenth amendment by, dis- 
cussed, 3836. 

Request from the governor of, that 
Congress consent to an agreement 
made with New York State regard- 
ing boundary, 1268. 


New Jersey, The, interference by Amer- 
ican minister to France in case of, 
387. 


New Jersey Plan. — At the convention held 
In Philadelphia In 1787 to amend the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation William Paterson, 
of New Jersey, proposed a constitution 
providing for u single house of Congress, 
with power to regulate taxation and com- 
merce and choose the President ; that 
requisitions from states should be contin- 
uca as under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion; that a judiciary should be estnb» 
llshed ; that the executive should coerce 
refractory states or Individuals, and other 
matters of general but minor interest. 
The plan was unfavorably reported. The 
convention accepted the Virginia plan with 
extensive modifications. 

New London (Conn.), Capture of.— Sept. 

9, 1781, Benedict Arnold’s expedition against 
Connecticut arrived in the harbor of New 
Dondon. l^he only defense of the town 
was the unfinished Fort I'rumhull, manned 
by about 25 or 30 Stale militia under 
Capt. Shopley. About a third of these were 
lost while escaping in boats to Fort Gris- 
wold after firing one volley, disabling 4 or 
6 of their assailants. 

New Madrid (Mo.), Battle of.— On the 
surrender of Fort Donelson to Grant the 
Confederates abandoned Columbus, Ivy., on 
I'he Mississippi, and fell back to New 
Madrid, Mo., about eighty miles below Cairo. 
It was defended by Fort Thompson and sev- 
eral batteries and by 0 gunboats mounting 
heavy guns under Commodore Hollins. 
March 4, 1802, Gen. Pope appeared before 
New Madrid with an army of 20.000, which 
he had been commanding in eastern Mis- 
souri. Gn the 14th, having received heavy 
guns from Cairo, he gave the place a severe 
cannonading, disabling several of the gun- 
boats. Gen. McCown, unable to hold New 
Madrid, removed his garrison during the 
night and in the midst of a thunderstorm 
to Island No. 10. Pope lost 51 men killed 
and wounded. 

New Mexico. — One of the southwestern 
group of states ; nickname, “Adobe State 
motto, “Cresclt eimdo” (“It increases 
as it goes”). It extends from lat. 40“ 20" 
to 37“ north and from long. 103“ 2" to 
109“ 2" west. It is bounde'd on the north 
by Colorado, on the east by Texas and Okla- 
homa, on the south by Texas and Mexico, 
and on the west by Arizona. 

New Mexico was visited by Nlza In 1539, 
and Francisco Vasquez de Coronado con- 
ducted an expedition consisting of 400 
Spanish and 800 Indians ns far north as 
the present city of Santa Fd in 1540. Near 
the close of the sixteenth century Spanish 
missionaries made settlements about the 
head waters of the Rio Grande, and in 
1005 Santa F^ was founded. The Spanish 
were temporarily expelled by the Indians 
In 1680. In 1846 the region was conquered 
by the Americans under General Kearny, 
who proclaimed himself provisional gover- 
nor. By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
proclaimed in 1848, New Mexico became 
a part of the United States. A territorial 
government was established by act of Con- 
gress approved Sept. 9, 1850. In 1853 a 
part of the Gadsden Purchase was added 
to New Mexico, making the present area 
122,034 square miles. It was admitted to 
the Union June 20, 1910. 

The industries of New Mexico are mostly 
confined to mining and stock-raising. Some 
cereals, vegetables, fruit and cotton are 
raised. With the extension of Irrlgotfon 
more attention Is being given both to agri- 
culture and stock-raising. In 1900 the irri- 
gated area covered 203,893 .acres, exclusive 
of lands In Indian reserves. The area to 
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bo reclaimed under the Federal reclamation 
act Includes 40,000 acres in New Mexico. 
The liio Grande project provides for reser- 
voir construction for the Irrigation of 180,- 
000 acres In New Mexico and Texas. Pri- 
vate enterprise is also devoted largely to 
reservoir and canal construction, for- 

est area covers more than 8,300,000 acres. 
There are 44,777,905 acres of public lands 
in the territory unreserved and unappro- 
priated. The land offices are at Clayton, 
Las Cruces, Roswell, and Santa F4. 

The agricultural development of New 
Mexico has been promoted by irrigation, 
both public and private. From less than 
400,000 acres of fertile soil in 1900, the 
farm lands have increased to 2,000,000 
acres actually producing through irrigation 
and dry farming, and it is believecf that 
3,000,000 acres additional may be reclaimed 
by storage and diversion of water. The 
Las Vegas irrigation project just com- 

E leted will deliver water to 18,000 acres; 

y diversion of water from the I’ecos River, 
Guadaloupe County, 16,000 acres have been 
reclaimed : the central pumping station in 
Portales, Roosevelt (^ounty, furnishes water 
for 10,000 acres. During the fiscal year 
ending In 1910, the irrigation department 
received 158 applications to impropriate 
water to 617,816 acres of land. During the 
year ended June 30. 1910, 209,2.55 cattle 
and 10,988 horses were shipped, at prices 
ranging from $18 to $28. Sheep to the 
number of 710,444 were shipped. In the 
spring of 1910 there were 3.5)00,000 sheep 
in pasture In the State. Wild game and 
fish are abundant. 

The copper production of 1010 was 3,- 
784,609 pounds, while 5,031,136 pounds 
was produced the preceding year. In 1911 
the output was increased and the cost 
of production decreased. Companies whose 
finished product cost 15 cents per pound 
in 1007, sold in 1011 at 12.7 cents and 
made a profit. The Chino Copper Company, 
with mills In the Santa Rita district, is the 
latest Important producer. The gold pro- 
duced in 1911 was worth $639,897, and the 
silver was valued at $628,282. 

In 1906 there were 2,705 miles of steam 
railway and 14 miles of electric line in the 
territory. The population In 1910 was 327,- 
301. 

New Mexico: 

Abduction of citizens from, referred 
to, 2643. 

Admission of, into Union, discussed, 
2556, 7020, 7229. 

Admission to Union, Act providing 
for, vetoed, 7636. 

Appropriations for, requested, 3666. 
Approval of constitution recom- 
mended, 7598. 

Boundaries of, discussed, 2446. 
Boundary line with Texas, 2566, 2568, 
2586, 2587, 2601, 2628. 
Proposition of United States re- 
garding establishment of, ac- 
cepted, 2630. 

Proclamation regarding, 2643. 
Views of President Fillmore on set- 
tlement of, 2603, 2630. 

Capitol at Santa Fe, appropriation 
for completion of, recommended, 
4737 . 


Cession of California and, to United 
States by Mexico — 

Area and value of, discussed, 2449, 
2484. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 2306, 2309, 2344, 2356, 
2386, 2426, 2437, 2444, 2484. 
Treaty for, transmitted, 2437. 
Claims of Texas to portion of. (See 
Boundary line, ante , ) 

Condition of, discussed, 444. 
Constitution adopted by, transmitted, 
2611. 

Forces to be employed in, 2454. 
Government of, discussed, 2557, 2564, 
Indian hostilities in, discussed, 4528. 
Indians in — 

Enslaved, discussed and orders re- 
garding, 3540. 

Hostilities of, referred to, 3121. 
Number of, 2453. 

Land laws, extension of, over; recom- 
mended, 2623. 

Lands granted to, in aid of colleges 
accepted, 3358. 

Lands in — 

Claims under Spanish and Mexican 
grants, discussed, 5484, 5510, 

5561. 

Records of Mexican Government 
regarding, 4257. 

Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5686, 6872. 
Legislative sessions of — 

Law providing for time for com- 
mencement of, referred to, 4675. 
Recommendation by territorial gov- 
ernor for holding, 4736. 

Mines in, referred to, 2493. 

Officer commanding in, 2587. 

Proclamation of, referred to, 2601. 
Pgrsons convicted of treason in, re- 
ferred to, 2448. 

Prohibition by authorities of Spain 
to land American cargoes at, 334. 
Revenue laws over, recommended, 
2493. 

Slavery in, right to introduce, dis- 
cussed, 2490. (See also Slavery.) 
Surveyor-GoneraPs office in, recom- 
mended, 2493. 

Territorial government over — 
Deemed inexpedient, 2567. 
Difficulties in organizing, 2663. 
Proposition and proclamation re- 
garding, 2630,- 2643. 
Recommended, 2392, 2439, 2488. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tions against, 4441, 5932. 

New Netherlands. — The second In order of 
settlement of the thirteen Colonies. It 
was the name of the region lying between 
the Delaware and Connecticut rivers. It 
was claimed by the Dutch by virtue of Its 
discovery by Henry Hudson, an English 
pavlgator In charge of a Dutch expedition, 
in 1609. A trading post, the germ of a 
colony, was establlsnea, 1618-14, and main* 
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talned. In 1614 the States-General of the 
Netherlands granted the exciuHlve privilege 
of trading In New Netherlands to the ex- 
plorers. In 161o the New Netherlands Com- 
pany was formed to trade In furs, but little 
attempt was made to settle families before 
1621. In 1626 the new country was made 
a province of Holland and granted the 
armorial distinction of a count. Charles 11. 
of England in 1664 granted the country to 
his brother, the Iluko of York, and the 
garrison of the little block-house at New 
Amsterdam, being menaced by six times Us 
number, was compelled to surrender. The 
place WHS recovered by the Dutch In 1673, 
but restored the following year. In 3674 
the name was changed to New York. The 

S iiestion of the priority of the settlement of 
few York by the Dutch to that of Plymouth 
by the expatriated lOugllsh Pilgrims, fresh 
from Holland, is one that still divides the 
historians. Dr. Brodhead, on the authority 
of Holland docnmeiils, seems, however, to 
have shown that the early trading post set 
im by the Dutch in 1613 was never aban- 
doned and was really a settlement before 
the dale of the Plymouth colonization. A 
similar post was established, 1614, near the 
present site of Albany. 

New Orleans, La.; population (1900), 
287,104. 

Alarm oxeitod at, over report that 
Aaron Burr would assemble armies 
in, 403. 

Blockade of port of, removed by 
proclamation, 3290. 

Branch mint at — 

Seizure of, by authorities of Loui- 
siana, r(3f erred to, 3199. 

Capture of, referred to, 3315. 
Cincinnati and Louisville expositions, 
4819. 

Defense of, should engage attention 
of Congress, 394, 447, 688. 
Investigations of Gen. Smith and 
James T. Brady at, referred to, 
3683. 

Italians lynched in, discussed, 5617. 
Indemnity for, paid by United 
States, 5751. 

Memorial from, regarding irregular- 
ity in mail service, 2883. 

Bights of deposit at port of, suspend- 
ed, 338. 

Bestored, 346. 

Biot at, referred to, 3662. 

Spanish subjects in, assaulted, 2654. 
Claims arising out of, discussed, 
2688. 

Title to lots in, referred to, 430. 
Vessels bound for, for military neces- 
sities allowed to enter port of, 
3378. 

World *8 Industrial and Cotton Cen^ 
tennial Exposition at, discussed 
and recommendations regarding, 
4773, 4802, 4804, 4863, 4923. 
Board on behalf of Executive De- 
partments designated, 4815, 

mt . 

Also placed in charge of Cincin- 
nati and Louisville expositions, 
4819. 


Instructions to, 4819, 4820. 
Proclamation regarding, 4746, 
Report of board of management 
transmitted, 4953. 

New Orleans (La.), Battle of.— Within 
a week after the battle of Rodriguez Canal 
both Jackson and Sir Edward Pakenham 
received reenforcements. Jackson’s whole 
force on the New Oijeans side of the river 
on Jan. 8, 3 815. was about 5.000, of 
which only 2,200 were at the front. Only 
800 of the latter were regulars. On the 
opposite side of the river was Gen.* Morgan 
with 800 militia. This force of 5,800, in- 
differently armed and disciplined, was con- 
fronted by 30,000 of the finest soldiers In 
the world, most of them fresh from the 
continental campaign under Wellington. The 
Americans were intrenched behind their for- 
tifications, which the British were com- 

f elled to approach across an open plain, 
n the conflict 2,600 were lost to the Brit- 
ish, of whom 700 were killed, 1,400 wound- 
ed. and 500 taken prisoners. The Americans 
lost only 8 kllk**! and 13 wounded. Prob- 
ably no other battle In history presents 
this disparity in the number lost. The bat- 
tle was fought after peace was proclaimed, 
hut l>eforo this news rt'acbed New Orleans. 
(See illustration opposite.) 

New Orleans (La.), Capture of.— Feb. 20, 
1862, Commodore Farragiit, with his flag- 
ship, the sloop of war Hartford, arrived at 
Ship Island, 100 miles north-northeast of 
the mouth of the MlsKisslppl. lie was in 
command of the Western Coast Blockading 
Squadron, with directions to take posses- 
sion of New Orleans. A military force to 
cooperate with Farragut arrived at Ship 
Island March 25, under Gen. B. F. Butler. 
The defenses of New Orleans were Fort 
Jackson, on the right bank or south side 
of the river, near its last great bend before 
it separates Into the Delta, and Fort St. 
Philip, a little farther upstream on the 
opposite side. The former, with its water 
battery, mounted 75 guns; the latter 40. 
Just above the forts was a fleet of 15 ves- 
sels, Including the Ironclad rara Manassas 
and a floating battery, covered with rail- 
road iron, called the houinlana. These were 
in command of Commodore J, K. Mitchell. 
A heavy chain was also stretched across 
the river below Fort Jackson. Farragut’s 
fleet consisted of 6 sloops of war, 16 gun- 
boats, 21 schooners, each carrying a l.‘3-inch 
mortar, and 5 other vessels. The fleet car- 
ried more than 200 guns. 

Farragut bombarded the forts for six daya 
with his mortar boats without much effect. 
The Confederate loss was 14 killed and 39 
wounded. It was then decided to run by 
the forts. The obstructions were opened in 
the face of a heavy Are, and the fleet formed 
In three divisions and awaited the signal. 
It was given at half past 3 o’clock on the 
morning of April 24, 1802. Copt. Bailey 
led off with his division of 8 vesseijs. Un- 
der the storm of shot and shell they passed 
the obstructions and ran by the forts 
against the current in a stream less than 
half a mile wide, escaping the blazing rafts 
only to be met at the end of their journey 
by the Confederate gunboats eager to begin 
the fight. The second division of the fleet 
was led through the fiery gauntlet by the 
Bnrtfor4, with Farragut on board. The 8ci- 
carrying Fleet Captain Bell, led the 
third division. The Kennebec, Itasca, and 
Winona failed to pass the forts, becoming 
entangled In the rafts and floating d6brl» 
and delayed beyond the dawn. The latter 
lost all but one man of her rifled-gun crew. 
Having passed the forts the fleet savagely 
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attacked the small Confederate gunboats 
beyond and their destruction was speedily 
accomplished. May 1 New Orleans was for- 
mally occupied by the United States troops. 
The Federals lost in the taking of New 
Orleans 37 killed and 147 wounded. The 
Confederate loss was stated as only 40 
killed and wounded. 

Hew Orleans Massacre. ~On March is. 
1891, a mob broke into the jail at New Or- 
leans and killed a number of Italians, who 
were held charged with the murder of Mayor 
Hennessey. (The Mayor had been active in 
investigating a secret society of Sicilian 
origin, called “Mafiosi. Secretary of 
State Blaine Immediately urged the Gov- 
ernor of lioulsiana to proceed against the 
guilty parties. The Italian Premier, through 
diplomatic correspondence, urged punishment 
of the members of the mob and indemnity 
for the death of the Italians. Blaine in- 
sisted that the United States was without 
authority to act, and that the State of 
Uoulslana had full power. Thereupon the 
Italian Minister at Washington, Baron Fava. 
quit his post, thus substantially cutting off 
diplomatic relations. President Harrison 
restored friendly relations with Italy by 
reversing Blaine’s position and by offering, 
in the name of the United States, to pay the 
indemnity demanded, which amounted to 
something over $24,000. 

New Panama Canal Company, treat- 
ment of, by Colombia, 6922. 

New South Wales, Australia: 

International exhibition at Mel- 
bourne to celebrate founding of, 
discussed, 5176. 

Postal convention with, 4882. 

New York. — One of the thirteen original 
states ; nickname, “The Empire State” ; 
motto, “Excelsior.” It extends from lat. 
40° 30' to 450 1 ' north and from long. 71° 
61' to 79° 46' west. It is bounded on the 
north and northwest by Ontario, Canada 
(separated for the most part by Bake On- 
tario and the St. Lawrence River) ; on the 
east by Vermont (partly separated by Lake 
Champlain), Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut ; on. the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New York Bay, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania (partly separated by the Delaware 
River), and on the west by Pennsylvania 
and Ontario (separated by Lake Erie and 
the Niagara River). Long Island, Staten 
Island, and several small Islands are in- 
cluded In the State. The area is 49,204 
square miles. It Is mountainous In the 
eastern part, along the Hudson River. A 
beautiful rolling country constitutes the 
watershed separating the north and south 
drainage of the western and central parts 
of the State. To the north the surface 
descends in undulating terraces toward Lake 
Ontario. To the south the country is 
higher, In places reaching an altitude of 
2,000 to 2,600 feet. The valley of the Mo- 
hawk extends westward from the Hudson 
for nearly 150 miles. New York is the first 
state of the Union in commerce, manufac- 
tures, population, and estimated value of 
property, and the second state in value of 
farms. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 215,597, comprising 
22,030,367 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $1,451,481,496. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $32.13, 
against $24.34 in 1900. The value of do- 
mestic animals, poultry, etc., was $183,090,- 
844, Including ^,423,()03 cattle, valued at 


f 83,062.242; 69,008 horses, $80,043,812; 

,062 mules, $650,497 ; 666,170 swine, $5,- 
905,272; 930,800 sheep, $4,839,651, aud 
poultry, $7,879,388. The yield aud value 
of field cropsi for 1911 was ; Corn, 630,000 
acres, 20,405,000 bushels, $15,712,000 ; 
wheat, 345,000 acres, 6,728,000 bushels, 
$6,392,000; oats, 1,310,000 acres, 38,645,- 
000 bushels, $19,709,000 ; rye, 135,000 
acres, 2,254,000 bushels, $2,006,000 ; po- 
tatoes, 375,000 acres, 27,750,000 bushels, 
$24,975,000; hay, 4,763,000 acres, 4,858,- 
000 tons, $86,9r>8,00() ; tobacco, 3,800 acres, 
5,054,000 pounds, $525,616. The State 
ranks fourth In the production of Iron ore, 
the output for 1910 being 1,287,209 tons, 
valued at $3,848,683. 

In 1906 the output of talc was 67,800 
tons, worth $626,000, and 9,642,178 barrels 
of salt, worth $2,33.5,150. In 1907, 1,375,- 
020 Ions of Iron ore. valued at $2,820,135, 
mostly magnetite, were mined. The yield 
of crude petroleum was valued at $2,127,- 
748, the natural gas at $766,157, the min- 
eral water at $686,574. and the building 
stone, cement, clay products, etc., at $21,- 
917,162. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in New York having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 48,203. The amount of capital 
invested was $3,. 334, 278, 000, giving employ- 
ment to 1,289,0!>8 persons, using material 
valued at $2. 108, ($07, 000, and tvirnlng out 
finished goods worth $3,814,661,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to $873,771,- 
000. Preeminent among the industries of 
the State is the manufacture of clothing. 
This factory industry originated in the 
State about 1835, and by 1880 it was first 
among the Industries of the State. In 1905 
New York was first in the production of 
clotliing. 

The sugar-refining business, though con- 
ducted in only eight esLui)ll8hments. turned 
out $116,438,838 worth of finished goods. 
Next in importance to sugar comes the 
manufacture of iron ware and machinery. 
Printing and the manufacture of liquors, 
bread, tobacco, meats and flour follow In 
importance in the order named. Dairying 
is carried on In 1,766 establishments, with 
a capital of $9,066,426, and the annual out- 
put exceeds $31,000,000. llie textile indus- 
tries turned out $11 “1,371,226 worth of 
cottop and woolen goods, silks, carpets, 
hosiery and knit goods In 1905. Tn 1906 
the flour and grist mills made $54,546,436 
worth of breadstuff.?. The issues from the 
printing presses brought $137,986,751, near- 
ly half of which was from periodical papers, 
Tinted in English, French, German, Italian, 
panish, Hebrew, Scandinavian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Greek, 
Hungarian, and twenty-six other languages. 

New York City is the third shipping port 
of the world, London and Liverpool taking 
precedence. The imports for 1907-08 
amounted to $688,215,938, and the exports 
to $701,062,913: the tonnage of foreign 
trade was; entered, 12,154,780 tons; 
cleared, 11,939,964 tons. 

In 1906 there were 8,386 miles of steam 
railway and 3,304 miles of electric line. 
The population in 1910 was 9,113,279. 

New York (see also Hudson; New York 
City): 

Boundary line with New Jersey, re- 
ferred to, 1268, 

Branch mint in, recommended, 2352. 
Canadian outrages on frontier of, dis- 
cussed, 1618, 1676, 1695 1840. 

Canals in, recommendations regard- 
ing, 3334* 
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Colonial history of, referred to, 1954. 
Constitution of United States, evi- 
dence of ratification of amendments 
to, by, 67, 164, 166. 

Courts in — 

Crowded condition of docket of, 
discussed, 5119. 

Eecommendations regarding, 4633. 
Judge, additional, for southern dis- 
trict of, recommended, 5098. 

Judges of United States circuit court 
for district of, opinion of, regard- 
ing pensions, J15. 

Sheriffs in, duties of, respecting pris- 
oners, 67. 

Statue of George Clinton presented 
to Congress by, 4214. 

Unlawful expeditions in, 1616, 2697. 
New York, Tho, mentioned, 6313. 

New York and Montana Iron Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., act to enable 
purchase of lands by, vetoed, 3614. 
New York City: 

Act to authorize New York and New 
Jersey Bridge Companies to con- 
struct bridge across Hudson Kiver 
at, vetoed, 5912. 

Ancient obelisk presented to, by 
Egyptian Government, 4520, 4564. 
Branch mint in, recommended, 2352, 
2407, 2500. 

Centennial celebration of inaugura- 
tion of President Washington to 
bo held in, 5371. 

Proclamation regarding, 5453. 
Custom-house in — 

Affairs of, investigated, 1952, 2007, 
4423. 

Expenses of, referred to, 2010. 
Report of commissioners referred 
to, 2005, 2014, 4402. 

Authority for instituting investi- 
gation demanded, 1952. 

Reply of President, 1952. 

Officers of, suspended and reasons 
therefor, 4463. 

Regulations governing appoint- 
ments and promotions in, 4502, 
5157. 

Report on, discussed, 4588. 

Bock at, about completed, 2669. 

East River at, appropriation for re- 
moval of Flood Rock in, recom- 
mended, 4788. 

In 1790 and 1915, views of, 1343. 
Maltreatment of passengers and sea- 
men on ships plying between As- 
pinwall and, referred to, 3413. 
Navy-yard at, new boiler for, recom- 
mended, 4681. 

Post-office in, rules governing ap- 
pointments and promotions in, 
4507. 

Krfemd to, 4698, 


Provision for accommodation of 
United States courts in, discussed, 
2832. 

Provision for defense of, 447. 
Steamship line between Havre and, 
referred to, 2011, 2173. 

Subtreasury in, regulations govern- 
ing appointments and promotions 
in, 4502. 

New York Harbor: 

Appropriation for removal of Flood 
Rock in, recommended, 4788. 

Naval parade to be held in, 5760. 
New buildings for recruiting service 
at, referred to, 4664, 

Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World to be placed on Bedloe’s Is- 
land in. (See Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World.) 

New York Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

New York Journal of Commerce, spu- 
rious proclamation printed in, orders 
regarding, 3438. 

New York World, spurious proclama- 
tion printed in, orders regarding, 
3438. 

New Zealand. — The Dominion of New 
Zealand is distant about 1,200 miles south- 
east of the mainland of Australia, and con- 
sists of three main islands in the South 
racific Ocean, known as the North, South, 
and Stewart Islands, between 33®-53‘’ S. 
latitude and 162° E.-172° W. longitude, 
with several groups of smaller islands lying 
at some distaneo from the principal group. 

Phyfiical Fcature ». — A mountain chain 
traverses the west side of the South Island, 
culminating in Mount Cook, 12,349 feet in 
height. The North Island is less generally 
elevated. The North Island has a largo 
central lake (Taupo) 30 miles long, from 
which the river Waikato flows northwest 
to the sea. The celebrated “pink terraces” 
of Rotomaliana. formed by the deposit of 
silica tinted with oxide of iron, were de- 
stroyed by volcanic action in 1886. but are 
again in process of formation. The South 
Island has many Alpine lakes of great depth. 

The extremes of dally temperature vary 
throughout the year only by an average of 
20°. The mean annual temperature of the 
whole Dominion for the different seasons 
is : Spring. 55° : summer, 63° ; autumn, 57° ; 
and winter, 48°. 


AREA AND POPULATION 

European 
Area in Population 
Islands English Census of 

Sq. Miles 1911 

North Island 44,673 663,729 

South Island 57,923 444.120 

Stewart Island 665 357 

Chatham Islands 376 268 

Auckland, Campbell, Antip- 
odes, Bounty, Kermadec, 

Cook, and other Islands .... 720 12,598 

Maori Population 49,844 


Total 104,356 1,070,910 

HUtorp. — The west coast of the South 
Island of New Zealand was discovered by 
Abel Jansen Tasman, the navigator (voy- 
aging nnder the direction of the Nether- 
lands* East India Company), on December 
13, 1643, Xbo Inlands w«re vUlted 1769 
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by Captain Cook, who returned to them in 
1773, 1774L and 1777. In 1793 the Gov- 
ernment or New South Wales despatched 
H.M.S. Daedalus to the Islands on a dip- 
loma lie mission. The first settlement of 
Nuropeana was made in 1814, but no colo- 
nization took place until 1825. In 1840 
British sovereignty was proclaimed, and on 
May 3, 1841, New Zealand was, by letters 
patent, erected into a separate colony dis- 
tinct from New South Wales. 

Government . — The Constitution rests upon 
the Act of 1852, under which the execu- 
tive authority is entrusted to a Governor 
appointed by the Crown and aided by a 
Council of Ministers, with a liCgislature 
of two houses. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative 
Council appoinled by the Governor (prior 
to 1891 the appointments were for life; 
since that date for 7 years only), at present 
consisting of 42 memb(‘rs ; and a House of 
Uepresentatives, consisting of 80 members 
elected for 3 years. Four of the members 
are Maoris elected by the natives. Women 
are entitled to register as electors and to 
vote at the elections for Members of the 
House of Uepresentativc'S, but are not qual- 
ified for election or for appointment to 
the Legislative Council. The capital is 
Wellington. 

Army . — The New Zealand Defence Forces 
consist of the N. Z. Staff Corps (Officers), 
the Permanent Staff, and the Royal New 
Zealand Artillery. 

Military training is compulsory on all 
male citizens between the ages of 12 and 
25. The Peace Effective is about 30,000 
of all ranks. The material from which the 
Australian and New Zealand armies are 
being constructed is the finest In the world. 

Navy . — The Dominion posscss(‘s the super- 
dreadnought battle cruiser New Zealand 
(18,800 tons), which has been placed at 
the disposal of H. M. Admiralty, and tor- 
pedo-boats and submarine-raining steamers ; 
the Galllope Dock, capable of docking two 
warships, was subsidized by the Imperial 
Government in 1898. 

Finance . — The annual revenues amount to 
nearly £12,000,000, and the expenditures 
are about the same amount. The d<*bt was 
stated in 1V)13 as £90, 000, 000. The Brit- 
ish system of money is in use. 

I'Jdvcation . — The State system of educa- 
tion is free, secular, and compulsory ; there 
aie also 310 private schools, with 20,238 
scholars, and in addition, 104 village 
s<'hools for the Maoris. The higher educa- 
tion of boys and girls in the cities and 
large towns is carried on in 32 endowed 
colleges and grammar schools. 

Production and Industry . — The area of 
the two main islands is 05,440,815 acres, 
and the total extent of land under all kinds 
of crop, and of land broken up but not 
under crop, is 1,729,504 acres, while there 
are 14.214,741 acres of land in sown grass, 
of which 9,214,515 acres had not been pre- 
viously ploughed. Amongst the forest pro- 
ductions are the Kauri pine (found only 
at the northern extremity of ^he Islands), 
much valued for shipbuilding and for Its 
resin (Kauri gum). New Zealand flax is 
used for the manufacture of ropes and 
twine. 

TAve The cattle in 1911 numbered 

2,020,171; sheep, 23,750,153 (in April, 
1912) ; pigs, 348,754 ; and horses, mules 
and asses, 404.G88. The pastures of the 
South Island produce the celebrated sheep 
of the Canterbury Plain. 

Minerals. — Coal-mlning Is one of the larg- 
est industries. Gold-mining, both alluvial 
and quartz. Is an Important Industry in 
many districts, and rich Iron ore, in the 
form of iron sand, has been found in Tara- 


naki. and in the form of brown heematlte 
at Parapara ; copper Is also found. 

Dependencies of New Zealand . — Antipodes 
Group, Auckland islands, Bounty Islands 
and Campbell Islands, all uninhabited. 
Chatham Islands and Cook Islands. The 
Pook and other islands, annexed to the Brit- 
ish Empire in October, 3 900, and included 
in the boundaries of New Zealand since 
June, 1901, consist of the Islands of Raro- 
tonga, Altutaki, Mangala, Atiu. Mauke, Miti- 
aro, The Herveys and Takutea. 

New Zealand: 

Sequestration of lands in, claimed by 
William Webster, referred to, 4327. 

Titles to lands in, claimed by Ameri- 
can citizens, referred to, ^79. 
Newbem (N. O.^ Capture of.— After se- 
curing Roanoke Island Burnside proceeded 
to the execution of another clause of his 
orders by advancing upon Newborn. March 
14, 38G2, he landed a force of men on the 
banks of the Ncuse River, eighteen miles be- 
low the city. They advanced within five 
miles of the place where they encountered a 
redoubt, which was taken by assault. The 
bridge over the Trent, a tributary of the 
Nouse, was burned by the Confederates as 
they ret reap'd. With the capture of New- 
born 4G heavy guns, 3 batteries of light 
artillery, and a large amount of stores fell 
Into Burnside’s hands. The Federal loss was 
90 kllh'd and 4GG wounded. The Confed- 
erate loss was 23 killed, 58 wounded, and 
about 2,500 prisoners. 

Newburg Addresses.— There were many 
things to criticise and much to complain 
of in the couduet of the Revolutionary 
War, but heroic achievement and devotion 
to the cause of freedom, as n rule, over- 
shadowed the jealousies of officers and the 
complaints of im*n. Gen. Horatio (Elates 
had always l)e<‘n n rival of Washington 
for command of the army, and frequently 
conspired against the hitter’s popularity. 
In 1783, while Washington’s army was en- 
camped at Newburg, two anonymous ap- 
peals were issued to the officers, urging 
them fo hold a meeting to consider the 
question of the money due them by Con- 
gress. The apjieal.s wore written by (’apt. 
Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, and wen* sup- 
powd to have been instigated by the 
Gates faction. Washington immediately 
deiiouiK'ed the meeting as subversive of 
discipline and called a regular meeting 
of the officers to consider the matter. Gates 
was placed in the chair. Washington’s 
friends carried motions characterizing as 
“Infamous proposals’’ the suggestions of the 
Newburg addresses, and furthermore de- 
claring their unshaken confidence in Con- 
gress. 

Newfoundland. — The island of Newfound- 
land Is situated between 40° 37' -57° 39' N. 
latitude and 52° 3r)'-59° 25' W. longitude, 
on the northeast side of the Gulf St. Law- 
rence, and is separated from the North 
American Continent by the Straits of Belle 
island la about 317 miles long 
and 310 miles broad, and Is triangular In 
shape, with Cape Bauld north. Cape Race 
southeast, and Cape Ray southwest at the 
angles. 

Physical Features . — The coast la extreme- 
ly rugged, and the coastal regions are moun- 
tainous, the north and east being excessively 
cold owing to the quantities of Ice brought 
down from the Greenland seas. The Interior 
is undulating and Is covered with tolts 
(round hills) Interspersed with lakes, rivers, 
and swamps, but containing many fertile 
valleys, where the climate is favorable to 
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agriculture, and a great wealtla of forests, 
maiuly of pine and blreh. The climate is 
salubrious, and the people are a strong, 
healthy, hardy, industrious race. The ther- 
mometer seldom falls below zero, in winter, 
and ranges in the shade in summer from 
10^ to 80% 

Hiatorp . — Newfoundland is the oldest 
English c >lony in America, for it was dis- 
covered by John Cabot on June 24, 1497 ; 
the first land seen was hailed as Prlma 
Vista — the present Cape Uonavista. The 
island was afterwards visited (1600) by the 
Portuguese navigator, Caspar de Cortereal, 
and soon became the centre of an extensive 
fishing industry, with settlements of Porlu- 

f uese, Biscayans, and French. In August, 
683, the Island was formally occuph'd by 
Hlr Humphrey Gilbert, In the name of Queen 
Elizabeth, and by the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) the whole Island was acknowledged 
to be British. A Governor was first appoint- 
ed In 1728, and In 1885 “Responsible gov- 
ernment” was accord(‘d to the bsland. 

Oovernment . — The executive is entrusted 
to a Governor appointed by the Crown, aid- 
ed by an Execuilve Council, with a Leg- 
islature of two houses. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Area in Population 
Englifth 1911 
Sq. Miles 

Newfoundland 42,760 238,670 

Labrador Coast 120,000 3,949 

Total 162,760 242,619 

Production and Industry . — The Inhabit- 

ants are chiefly located on the coast -line of 
the shore and bays, and for the greater part 
are engaged In fishing — for cod In summer, 
and seal fishing In winter and spring; agri- 
culture, mining, and lumbering are also en- 
gaging attention, while largo pulp and pa- 
per mills have been erected. The larger 
portion of the Interior Is practically In a 
state of nature ; but their railways have 
opened up large tracts of rich agricultural, 
mineral, and timber lands hitherto of small 
value. There were 770 miles of tallway 
open In 1911. 

Bhippiny . — On Dec. 31, 1910, the Mer- 
cantile Marine of Newfoundland consisted 
of 3,318 sailing vessels of 132,510 tons, 
and 68 steam vessels of 14,041 tons. 

The (^!apltal, St. John’s (population /12,- 
292), contains two cathedrals, several 
banks, and numerous public buildings. 

LAlittADORj a dependency of Newfound- 
land, forms the most easterly part of Amer. 
lea, and extends from Blanc Sablon, in the 
Straits of Belle Isle, on the south, to Cape 
Cbudlelgh, at the entrance to Hudson’s 
Straits (or to Cape Wolstenholme), on the 
north ; the boundaries between Quebec and 
Labrador being a matter of keen controversy 
which is expected to come up for settlement 
before the judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Labrador possesses valuable cod, 
herring, trout, and salmon fisheries. One 
of the grandest spectacles In the universe 
is provided by the Great Falls of Labrador, 
on the Hamilton River. The inhabitants of 
this 850 miles of coastal America are main- 
ly Eskimos, engaged in fishing and hunting. 
There are no towns, but there are Moravian 
mission stations at Maggovik, Hopedale, 
Naln, Okak, Hebron and Kllllnek. Pulp 
and paper mills have been founded at Sand- 
wich Bay and Hamilton Inlet, to deal with 
the almost inexhaustible supply of timber. 

Trade with the United States . — ^The value 
of merchandise imported from the United 
States into Newfoundland and Labrador for 
the year 19i3 was $4,868,618, and ^ods 
to the value of $1J 51,875 were sent thither 
— balance of $3,736,748 In favor of the 
United States. 


Newfoundland: 

Certain articles of treaty at Wash- 
ington extended to, 4227, 4243. 
Commercial intercourse with, re- 
ferred to, 2867. 

Importations from, proclamation re- 
moving duties on, 2922. 

Postal convention with, 4203. 
Eeciproeity with, 6717. 

Newport, Vt., privileges of other ports 
granted to, by proclamation, 3428, 
Newspapers, transportation of: 
Referred to, 120, 124. 

Repeal tax on, recommended, 134. 
Nez Perc6 Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Nez Pered War, (See Indian Wars.) 
Niagara, The, employed to return ne- 
groes to Africa, 3C)58. 

Niagara Palls: 

American victory on Canadian side 
of, 533. 

Attack of American forces upon Brit- 
ish troops near, unsuccessful, 501. 
Ship canal around, discussed, 4150. 
Nicaragua. — Nicaragua Is the largest of 
the Central American Republics and ts situ- 
ated between 10* 45’-15* N. lat. and 83" 
40'-87® 88' W. long. It Is bounded on the 
north by Honduras and on the south by 
i'osta Rica, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
washing the east and west coasts. The 
Atlantic (Caribbean or Mosquito) coast of 
about 300 miles Is low and swampy, with 
numerous lagoons and estuaries, with har- 
bors at Grads 5 Dios, in Ine extreme 
northeast, Bluefields, and San Juan del 
Norte or Greytown in the extreme south. 
The Pacific Coast of about 200 miles is 
rocky and elevated, but possesses good har- 
bors in Fonseca, Corinto, Brito and San 
Juan del Sur. The area Is 51,600 square 
miles. 

Physical Features . — A mountain range 
known in the southeast as the Cordillera de 
lolalna runs from the Caribbean coast to 
the northwestern boundary. Parallel with 
this range and close to the Pacific is a range 
of volcanic peaks, of which several are liable 
to eruption. Between these ranges are low- 
laying plains and the Lakes of Nicaragua and 
Managua and east of the main range the 

Moa^^ufto*^ Coast *^*'*^^'***^^ low-lying 

The principal rivers are the Wanks or 
Cocos or Segovia, which forms part of the 
northern boundary with Honduras; the Rio 
Grande, with Its tributary, the Tuma ; the 
San Juan, which forms part of the southern 
boundary with Costa Rica and flows from 
Lake Nicaragua to the Caribbean at San 
Juan del Norte, The main hydrographical 
features of the country are the vast lakes, 
Nicaragua and Managua. Lake Nicaragua 
has total area of almost 8,060 square 
miles and a total length of over 100 miles. 
The lake contains numerous islands and Is- 
lets. the largest containing the two volcanic 
peaks of Ometepe and Madera. Lake Mana- 
gua is about thirty miles long and has a 
total area of 580 square miles. The Pane- 
loya chauael connects the two lakes, but the 
higher level of Managua presents a navi- 
gable connection between the two lakes. 

mstorp.-^Nicaragua. was discovered by 
Columbus iu 1502 and was overrun by the 
Spaniards under Davila in the first quarter 
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of the sixteenth tentury, and formed part 
of the Spanish Captaincy-General of Guate- 
mala until the revolt of the Spanish Colo- 
nies. In 1821 Nicaragua declared its Inde- 
pendence of Spain and from 1823-1839 
formed part of the Federation of Central 
American States, but since 1839 the Repub- 
lic has been Independent. 

Oovernment . — The Constitution rests on 
the fundamental law of Nov. 10, 1911 (as 
amended in 1913), and Is that of a cen- 
tralized republic. The President is elected 
by direct suffrage for four years. Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, until Dec. 31, 1916, 
Adolfo Diaz. 

Congress consists of a Senate of 13 mem- 
bers and a Chamber of 40 deputies, elected 
in both Instances for 4 years and renewable 
as to one half biennially. 

There Is a supreme court at the Capital, 
and courts of appeal at Leon, Masaya and 
lilueflolds, with courts of first Instance In 
ail centres of population. 

Service In the Army Is compulsory and 
universal between the ages of 17 and 65. 

Ethnography . — On the east coast are 
many uncivilized tribal Indians known as 
Mosquitos, their numbers being estimated 
at 30,000, w’hllo pure-blooded Indians are 
sfill living in the central districts. There 
Is also a sprinkling of Europeans and their 
descendants, the greater number being Span- 
ish and German. The total population is 
about 000,000. 

Production and Industry . — ^The principal 
agricultural product Is coffee, which is 
grown, principally in the department of 
Matagalpa, under German management and 
exported to Hamburg. Bananas are also 
grown In the eastern districts and on the 
Mosquito coast, lllce, beans, sugar, cocoa, 
and tobacco are also cultivated, but large 
quantities of foodstuffs are imported. The 
live stock includes cattle, horses, and pigs. 
The forest products are important, mahog- 
any and rubber being exported. 

Gold and silver, copper, coal petroleum, 
and precious stones are found, the gold ex- 
port In 1910 exceeding £200,000. The mines 
are not fully developed. 

Manufactures . — Leather and furniture, 
beer and spirits, tobacco, candles and soap 
are among the principal industries, those 
connected with cattle raising being the 
most Important. The Imports are princi- 
pally cottons and other manufactured goods 
from the United States. 

Foreign Trade . — Of the Imports 60 per 
cent are from the United States and 15 per 
cent from Germany ; the exports, 40 per 
cent to the United States, 15 per cent to 
Germany, and 12 per cent to France. 

Railways . — A line, 172 miles in length, 
rims from the principal port Of Corinto to 
Leon Managua and Granada on the lakes, 
whence a line of steamers runs at regular 
intervals to the southern shores. Many lines 
are projected, Including a trans-isthmus sys- 
tem to Monkey Point, on the Caribbean. 

Posts and Telegraphs . — In 1908 there 
were 135 post oflnees and 130 telegraph 
offices, with 1,591 miles of line, the Re- 

? ubllc being linked up with the Pacific cable 
rom Mexico to Peru. 

Shipping . — In 1908 the ports were visited 
by 804 vessels, mainly united States and 
German. The Pacific harbors are the most 
frequented, Corinto being the chief com- 
mercial port. 

Debt.— In May, 1909, the Nicaraguan 
Government obtained a foreign loan of 
£1,260,000, Issuing gold bonds with interest 
at 6 per cent. The product of the sale of 
these bonds was to pay off the British loan 
of 1880 (^£246,000), and the United States 
loan of 3i04 (|1, 000,000), while $2,175,000 
was set nslde for the construction of n new 


mcaragua 

railroad from Lake Nicaragua to Monkey 
Point on the Atlantic seaboard. The 1911 

f overnment entered into negotiations for a 
20,000,000 gold loan In the United States, 
n June, 1912, the government defaulted 
In the payment of Interest on the 6 pel 
cent bonds, and entered Into an agreement 
with the bondholders for the substitution 
of other securities with a scheme of pay* 
ments. Up to September, 1913, the Amer- 
ican bankers had advanced only $1,000,000, 
while they hold as security all the revenues 
(Including customs and railways) and prac- 
tically control the Banco Nacional. 

Cities. — Capital, Managua. Population, 
35,000. Others are Leon (65,000), Granada 
(^20,000), Matagalpa, Masaya, Jinotega, 
Chlnandega, Esteli, Boaco, Jlnotepe, and 
Greytown. 

The unit of value Is the gold codoha of 
100 centavos, worth $1 in United States 
currency, the paper peso fluctuating, and 
being worth about 8 cents. In conjunction 
with the United States loan seheme a mone- 
tary reform has been introduced, ^'oken 
money of the standard value of the United 
States dollar is Issued by the Banco Na- 
cional, and the paper pesos are convertible 
at the rate of 12.50 per cordoba. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Nicaragua 
from the United States for the year 1913 
was $2,925,807, and goods to the value of 
$1,4.37,9.39 wore sent thither — a balance of 
$1,487,868 in favor of the United States. 

Nicaragua (see also Mosquito Indian 
Strip) : 

Adventurers undertake to establish 
government in, 2814. 

American citizens in, outrages on, 
3048. 

Arrest of William Walker in, dis- 
cussed, 2997, 3001, 3017. 
Bombardment of Han Juan. (See 
Ban Juan, Nicaragua.) 

Boundary lino with Costa Rica — 
Arbitration of, referred to Presi- 
dent of Xlnited Htates and award 
of, discuBsed, 5309. 

Proposition for settlement of, re- 
ferred to, 2736. 

•Settlement of, indispensable to 
commencement of ship cana4, 
2702. 

Survey of port and river San Juan 
to be made, 3444 . 

British authority and aggressions in, 
discussed, 2571. 

British troops landed at Bluefields. 

(See Mosquito Indian Strip.) 

Civil convulsions in, discussed, 2657. 
Claims of United States against, 
3048, 3100, 3175. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4460. 

Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection 
of canal through, discussed, 2580, 
2617, 2903, 2943, 3117. 
Correspondence regarding, transmit- 
ted, 2722, 2894. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
2948, 4562, 6264, 6427, 

Distracted condition, referred to, 
2869, 2905^ 2947. 
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EjroeditioE against — 

Discussed, 2978, 2997, 3000, 
Proclamation against, by Presi' 
dent — 

Buchanan, 3027. 

Pierce, 2921. 

Beferred to, 3001, 3017. 

Forfeiture of concessions of, to Nic- 
aragua Canal, referred to, 5960. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4067, 4100. 

Grant of exclusive right of transit 
over territory of, to European, re- 
ferred to, 3987. 

Oreytown — 

Bombardment of, and reasons for, 
discussed, 2814. (See illustra- 
tion opposite 2817.) 

Claims arising out of, 2995, 3049. 
Complaints of foreign powers re- 
garding, 2814. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 4872. 
Honduras and, treaties with, proposed 
by Taft, 7663. 

Measures for protection of American 
citizens and property in, recom- 
mended, 3048, 3069, 3100, 3181. 
Minister of, to United States, re- 
ceived, 2906. 

Return of, referred to, 2948, 
Ministers from two contending par- 
ties in, not received by United 
States, 2948. 

Mosquito Indian Strip, affairs of, dis- 
cussed. (See Mosquito Indian Strip.) 
Negotiations with, transmission of in- 
formation regarding, refused, 
2690. 

Transmitted, 2695. 

Report of T. C. Reynolds on, trans- 
mitted, 5116. 

Revolutions in, discussed, 5870, 6^32. 
.Rupture with Costa Rica amicably 
settled, 6325, 6426. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifi- 
cations of, proclaimed, 5698. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Transit way across, discussed and 
measures for protection of, rec- 
ommended, 2813, 2901, 2947, 3046, 
3069, 3100, 3181. (See also Nica- 
ragua Canal.) 

Treaty regarding, between United 
States and — 

Honduras, 3116. 

Nicaragua, 3047, 4825, 4843. 
Treaty and negotiations with, regard- 
ing Nicaragua Canal. (See Nica- 
ragua Canal.) 

Treaty of, with — 

France, 3121. 

Great Britain, 3170, 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Arthur, 4825, 4843. 


Buchanan, 3100, 3108. 

Fillmore, 2602. 

Grant, 4067, 4100. 

Johnson, 3779, 3885. 

Lincoln, 3273. 

Pierce, 2870, 2883. 

Taylor, 2571. 

Ratification of, discussed, 3273. 
Failure of, referred to, 3114. 

Withdrawn, 4888. 

Discussed, 4912. 

Vessels of — 

Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 3416. 

Duties on vessels from San Juan 
del Norte suspended by procla- 
mation, 4872. 

Nicaragua, Treaty with. — The treaty of 
friendship, commerce, navigation, and as 
to isthmian transit, was denounced by 
Nicaragua to take effect in 1902. The ex- 
tradition treaty of 1870 was also denounced 
by Nicaragua to take effect in the same 
year. The protocol with Nicaragua of 1900 
for the construction of an interoceanlc ca- 
nal provided that the President of the 
pTnited States is empowered to acquire con- 
trol of such portion of the territory of Nica- 
ragua as may be necessary or advisable to 
consitruct a ship canal from a point near 
San Juan del Norte on the Caribbean Sea, 
through Lake Nicaragua to Brite, on the 
Pacitlc Ocean. As a preliminary to nego- 
tiations It is agreed that the details of 
the canal construction be the same as those 
contained in a treaty with Great Britain 
pending decision of the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States. (See Extradition Treaties.) 

Nicaragua also became a party to the 
convention between the United States and 
the several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed In Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Nicaragua Canal.— A proposed ship canal 
across the Republic of Nicaragua to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. As 
early as 1522 Lake Nicaragua was entered 
from the western coast and explored by 
Spanish navigators. In 1550 Antonio Gal- 
vao, a Portuguese, proposed four routes 
for a ship canal across the Isthmus, one 
by way of Lake Nicaragua and the San 
Juan River. laiter surveys were made by 
the Spanish and Central American govern- 
ments. In 1850 Col. O. W. Childs sur- 
veyed a canal route from Lake Nicaragua 
to the Pacific. More complete surveys 
W'ere made for the United States in 1872- 
1873 and 1885, and the cost of construc- 
tion was variously estimated at from $40,. 
000,000 to $140,000,000. The Nicaraguan 
Government made concessions to Ameri- 
cans for constructing a canal In 1849 and 
1880 and to a Frenchman in 1858, but 
they all lapsed without results. In 1884 a 
treaty was signed for the construction of 
a canal by the United States, but the 
Senate refused to ratify It. In 1887 a 
new concession was granted by Nicaragua 
and confirmed by Costa Rica. A company 
was Immediately formed and chartered bV 
the United States, work was begun, but 
censed In 1892 for lack of funds, and final- 
ly In 1893 the company was placed in the 
hands of a receiver. President McKinley 
in 1899 appointed a commission to report 
on the question of the best route for an 
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Interoccan canal and In 1901 a report was 
presented advising the Nicaragua route, 
mainly on the ground of the difficulty or 
acquiring rights and control In Panama. 
In 1900 the House passed a bill providing 
for the construction of a Nicaragua Canal 
but the Senate refused to pass it. An- 
other bill of a similar character passed 
the House in January, 1902, but before 
It went to the Senate, a report was re- 
ceived from the Canal Commission recom- 
mending the Panama route. The construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal settles the ques- 
tion of the isthmian route. 

Nicaragua Canal (see also Panama Ca- 
nal) : 

Clayton-Bulwcr treaty for protection 
of, discussed, 2580, 2617, 2903, 2943, 
3117. 

Construction of, referred to, 5120, 
5544, 5623. 

Importance of, discussed, but Gov- 
ernment aid to, not recommend- 
ed, 2553. 

Report on, transmitted, 6097. 
Contract of Interoceanic Canal Co. 
discussed, 5470. 

Control of, should not bo held by 
one nation alone, 2554. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 5120. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4843. 

Buchanan, 3116. 

Cleveland, 5870. 

Fillmore, 2617. 

Harrison, Bcnj., 5470, 5544, 5623, 
5752. 

Hayes, 4521. 

McKinley, 6265, 6326, 6366, 6433. 
Pierce, 2901. 

Taylor, 2553, 2571, 2580. 

Forfeiture of Nicaraguan concessions 
to, referred to, 5960. 

Government aid to, recommended, 
5624, 5752. 

Report on, transmitted, 6185. 

Right of way for, referred to, 2569. 
Should bo accomplished under Ameri- 
can auspices, 5870. 

Treaty regarding, with — 

Great Britain, discussed, 2580, 2617, 
2943, 3117. 

Nicaragua (see also Nicaragua) — 
Discussed, 2571, 2601, 4825, 4843. 
Withdrawn, 4888, 4912. 
Nicaragua Canal Commission discussed, 
6326, 6366. 

Nicaragua, The, indemnity to owners 
of, 6826. 

Nlckel.-~A name given to the llve-cent 
piece, although only one-third of the metal 
Is nickel, the other two-thirds being copper. 
Ninety-Six (S. C.), Siege of . — Immedi- 
ately after the surrender of Charleston 
(May 12, 1780) Clinton sent IJeut. Conger 
up the Saluda to Ninety-Six, a village in 
South Carolina, about seventy-five miles 
from Columbia. May 21, 1781, a part of 
Oen. Greene’s army laid siege to the place. 


Kosciusko planned the approaches and the 
condition of the garrison had become criti- 
cal, when, on June 20, the siege was raised 
on the approach of Lord Rawdon with the 
flank companies of three regiments. 

Nipmuc Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Nipsic, The, disabled at Samoan Is- 
lands, 547k* 

Niter, appropriation for improvement 
in manufacture of, recommended, 
2957. 

No Man’s Land. — A small island three 
miles southwest of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass., to which It belongs. 

The term was also applied to a strip of 
land ceded b.v Texas to the United States 
In 1850. It lies between lat. '30° 30' and 
37® north and long. 100® and 103° west. 
It was not included under any government, 
though often called part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The name originally proposed for 
the district was Cimarron. In 1890 it be- 
came part of Oklahoma, and is now known 
as Beaver County. 

Nobel Prize. — The Swedish scientist, Al- 
fred B. Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, 
died in 189(5, bequeathing his fortune, esti- 
mated at $9,000,000, to the founding of a 
fund, the Interest of which should yearly 
be distributed to those who had mostly con- 
tributed to “the good of humanity.’’ The 
interest Is divided in five equal shares, 
given away, “One to the person who in 
the domiilu of physics has made the most 
important discovery or Invention, one to 
the person who has made the most impor- 
tant chemical discovery or Invention, one 
to the person who has made the most Im- 
portant discovery In the domain of medl- 
elue or physiology, one to the person who 
In literature has provided the most excel- 
lent work of an Idealistic tendency, and 
one to the person who has worked most 
or best for the fraternization of nations, 
and the abolition or reduction of standing 
armies, and the ealling in and propagating 
of peace congresses.’’ 

A committee of the Norwegian Storthing 
awarded the prize for the promotion of 
peace between nations to President Roose- 
veH in 1900. The money value of the 
prize was about $40,000, and the President 
devoted it to the Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Peace at home. In 
accordance with his wishes, Congress passed 
an act t*reating a board of trustees, con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice of the United 
Stales, the Sef’retnries of Agriculture and 
Commerce and Labor, a representative each 
of labor and capital, and two persons rep- 
resenting the general public, to administer 
the fund. An industrial pence committee 
of nine members was authorized to meet 
in Washingtou each year during the ses- 
sions of Congress to discuss differences 
arising between capital and labor. (See In- 
dustrial Pence Committee.) 

Nominations.— In politics an act of des- 
ignation to office, the ratification of which 
depends upon another person or body of 
persons. The President nominates to the 
Senate candidates for high Federal offices, 
and makes the appointment only after ap- 
proval. The head of an Executive De- 
partment nominates to the President those 
whom he desires ns his subordinates in the 
hlgiier official position. A national, state, 
city, county, or town convention of a po- 
litical party nominates its candidates for 
office la anticipation of election. 
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Nominations. (See Executive Nomina- 
tions.) 

Nominating Convention. (See Conven- 
tions, Nominating.) 

Konfeaaaneo.*^Fanure to perform the du- 
ties of a public office. 

Nonimportation Agreement— in 1765 the 
merchants of New York and Boston unani- 
mously agreed to order no new merchandise 
from England, and to coiiutcrinand old or- 
ders. This was done in retaliation for the 
passage of the Stamp Act by Parliament. 
The agreement was strictly observed until 
1770, when only tea was prohibited. The 
members of the Continental Congress signed 
a nonimportation agreement In 1775. 
Nonintercourse Act. — in consequence of 
the Interference with American commerce 
by vessels of France and England, who 
were then at war. Congress In 1807 passed 
the embargo act prohibiting foreign com- 
merce. This was found to work unncces- 
sary injury to American shipping interests, 
and in 1801) It was rej)eale(l and the non- 
intercourse act substituted. It forbade 
the entrance to American ports of public 
or private British or French vessefs, all 
commercial Intereonrse with France or 
(treat Britain, and the Importation after 
May 20, 1801), of all goods grown or manu- 
factured In the tvvo countries or their co*- 
onles. The act was to continue until the 
next session of Congress, but was revived 
by acts of June 28, 1800, May 1, 1810, and 
March 2, 1811. 

Non-Intervention.— Reference to a political 
policy not to Intervene. (See Intervention.) 
Noo-wha-M Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Nook-wa-ch&li-misli Indians. (See In- 
dian Tribes.) 

Norfolk, Va.: 

Blockade of port of, removed by 
protdamation, 3431. 

Referred to, 3446. 

British officers treated at hospital at, 
3404. 

Navy-yard at, referred to, 2312. 
Surrender of, referred to, 33 f3, 
3315. 

Vessels entering and leaving port of, 
order regarding, 3225, 

‘Norfolk (Va.), Burning of.— Lord Dun- 
more, the royal governor of Virginia, as- 
sumed military control of Norfolk in No- 
vember, 1775^ He was defeated in an effort 
to dislodge some Virginia and Maryland mi- 
litia who had taken up a position near the 
town. >He thereupon embarked In a Brit- 
ish vessel which lay In the Elizabeth River. 
Col. Woodford, with the Second Virginia 
Militia, and Col. Howe, with one regiment 
from North Carolina and two companies of 
Maryland militia, occupied the town. On 
Jan. 1, 1776, Dunmore began a bombard- 
ment, and sent ashore a party who set fire 
to the town. Its destruction was completed 
by the Americans to prevent Its becoming a 
shelter for the British. 

Norfolk (Va.), Surrender of.— The move- 
ment of the Federal Army up the peninsula 
of Virginia, In May, 1862, led to the with- 
drawal of the Confederate force from Nor- 
folk and to the destruction of the Ironclad 
Merrimae, This loft the James River open 
to navigation, An expedition waa aent out 


from the Fortress Monroe, under Gen, Wool, 
May 10, to take possession of Norfolk. It 
was turned over by the mayor without a 
struggle. 

Norsemen. — In the sagas or accounts of 
Scandinavian heroes the vikings of Norway 
are represented as having visited the coast 
of America as early ns 801 A. D, The 
narratives of the early voyages of the 
Northmen to America are more* or Jess In- 
termingled with fiction. Enough has been 
verified, however, to warrant some reliable 
historians giving credence to the more like- 
ly part of their claims. We are told that 
Norsemen had established a settlement in 
America in 875 A. D. (probably in Iceland, 
visited by Nadodd twelve to fifteen years 
previously), and that (^unbiorn, a Norse 
navigator, sighted land farther west. 

Eric the Red discovered and named 
Greenland in 1)82, and three years later 
made a second voyage to the new country. 
During the same year an expedllioii under 
Bjarnl sailed from letdand to (Jlreenland, 
but was driven south by a storm and sight- 
ed land at Newfoundland and at Cape Cod 
or Nantucket. 'rtienee he returned to 
(ireenland. In the year 1000 Leif, son of 
Eric the Red, sailed with one ship and 
thirty-five men in seareh of the land seen 
by Bjarni. He touched on the const of 
Labrador and. Journeying southward, 
stopped for the wlnler near the site of the 
pre.sent city of Boston. Leif called the 
place Vinland, from the abundance of 
grapes found. This seems to be the earli- 
est authentic account of Norse discoveries 
In America. 

Thorvald, Leif’s brother, visited Vinland 
In 1002, wintered near MoiniL Hope Bay, K. 
L, and in the spring of 1003 sent a party 
of his men to explore the coast, probably 
as far south as Cape Ma.v. In 1004 Thor- 
vnld was killed near Boston by Skrelings 
(the Icelandic name for the aboriginal 
Americans), and his conipnnlous returned 
to Greenland. About 1007 or 1008 Thorflnn 
Karlsefnc sailed from Greenland with three 
ships and ICO persons. He landed at Rhode 
Island and spent three years In Viiilnnd. 
Here a son was born to Thorfinn, from 
whom Albert ThorvahlHon, a Danish seulp- 
tor living at Coponhageti in the latler part 
of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century, was able to trace direct 
descent. A full account of these early voy- 
ages is preserved in the “Codex PMatoien- 
sis,” written in 1387-1395, and found in a 
monastery on the west coast of Iceland. 
The latest tidings of Vinland were re- 
ceived In 1347, and communication with 
Greenland ceased about 1400. Before Co- 
lumbus was born European navigators had 
Journeyed westward and touched land, and 
several maps of the Atlantic Ocean had 
been made. Prior to 1470 Columbus had 
visited Iceland, and It has been suggested 
that he there learned of the Western Cpn- 
tluent from the Norse navigators. 

North America. — The area of North Amer- 
ica, Including Mexico, is about 7,200,- 
000 square miles, a little less than twice 
that of Europe. Its extreme longitudes 
extend from a little west of 170® W. to 
52i® W. In the east of Newfoundland, and 
its extreme latitudes from about 80® N. 
latitude to 15® N. latitude In the south o^ 
Mexico. It is surrounded by seas on all 
sldea except In the south, where It joins 
the Isthmian States of General America. 

The nations of North America, with the 
form of government and capital of each 
follow : 

Canada (Dominion), Ottawa. 

Mexico (Republic), Mexico City. 
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Newfoundland (British), St. John’s. 
United States (Itepubllc), Washington. 
Alaska (United States), Juneau. 

Three main divisions can be made In 
the relief of North America. The Eastern 
Mountains, the Great Plains, and the West- 
ern Mountains. The Eastern Mountains ex- 
tend from Labrador to Alabama. The 
Great Plains form a comparatively level 
and continuous surface from the Arctic 
Ocean and the shores of Hudson Bay to 
the Gulf of Mexico. This is broken in only 
three places b^ elevations of importance — 
the Ozark Mountains, the Lake Plateau 
(on which stand Lakes Superior, Michi- 

g an and Huron) and the Black Hills of 
outh Dakota. A distinction must be made 
between the Prairies, which are open plains 
with few trees, rising to about 800 feet 
in Minnesota at the watershed between 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mexico and 
the high plains to the west, which are 
far dryer and less fertile than the prairie 
wheat lands. In parts these rise to over 
6,000 feet, and are much higher than the 

? Appalachians. In Canada these high 

lalns form the ranching lands of Alberta, 
n the Arctic plains there are many 
marshes and lakes. The Western Moun- 
talu.s consist, in the United States, of the 
Rockies, with snniinlts exceeding 14,000 
feet, among which i dice’s l*enk forms a 
conspicuous dome, the Sierra Nevada, the 
highest point of which is Mount Whitney 
(14,522 feet) and the Cascade range, with 
Mount Rainier (14,525 feet) and Mount 
Shasta, and the Ck)ast ranges, wlilch reach 
7,500 feet In the densely forested Olympic 
Mountains of Puget Sound. 

Between the Rockies and the Sierra Ne- 
vada is the Great Basin traversed by 
ridges, which rise to no gnait elevation 
above the plateau. ’Phero Is little rainfall, 
and there are numerous salt lakes, of 
which Hie Great Salt Lake in Utah is the 
most important. The Death Valley in 
California is several hundred feet below 
sea-level. The Valley of CuHfornUi is a 
depression between the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade ranges and the Coast ranges. The 
Western Coast ranges rise to groat eleva- 
tions in Alaska, where Mount St. Ellas 
and Mount McKinley, over 20,000 feet, 
are the most prominent summits. 

MexJeo is a tableland, generally above 
6,000 feet, which is bounded by two escarp- 
ments, the iCastern Sierra Madre, not a dis- 
tinct mountain range but the margin of 
the plateau, and the Western Sierra Madre, 
which is from 8,000 to 12,000 feet and 
falls steeply to the Pacifle. Here Is a 
broad volcanic zone In which Orizaba, 
18,252 feet, Popocatepetl, 17,250 feet, and 
Ixtachihuatl, 16,960 feet, are the highest 
summits. Colima is the only active vol- 
cano. The rivers are mostly short and 
torrential. The peninsula of Yucatan !s a 
low limestone plateau flat and treeless with 
few running streams. 

Five drainage areas may be dlstingulsheid, 
the Arctic, the Atlantic, the Gulf, Inland 
and the Pacifle. In the Arctic Basin the 
Mackenzie is the only large river. The 
Atlantic Basin contains the St. Lawrence 
draining the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
The Delaware, Susquehanna and Potomac 
cut deeply into the northern Alleghanles, 
but south of Chesapeake Bay the rivers 
rise on the eastern margin. The Alabama 
and Tennessee form longitudinal valleys 
In the southern Alleghanies. The Missis- 
sippi occupies the southern portion of 
the Great Plains. It has numerous large 
tributaries, the Ohio on the east, and the 
Missouri, Platte, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Red River on the west. The Rio Grande del 
Norte rises in the San Juan mountains. On 


the Pacific Coast the Colorado rises In the 
Rockies and flows in deep cafions through 
the Arizona deserts. Use has been made of 
Its water to irrigate the Salton depressioa to 
the northwest of Its mouth. From the Colo- 
rado to the Columbia there are no large 
rivers except In the valley of California, 
where the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
are Invaluable for irrigation. The Snake 
tributary of the Columbia River rises in 
the Yellowstone National Park, and cuts 

f reat cafions through a lava plateau. The 
Tazer, like the Columbia, has a long north 
and south valley. The Yukon rises not far 
from the coast in the northwest, and flows 
Into Bering Sea. The Inland Basin, be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada, 
has no large rivers. 

North Ann Crossing (Va.), Battle of.— 

Proceeding southward after the battle of 
Spottsylvanla, Grant’s army arrived at the 
North Ann River May 23, 1864. Warren, 
vrhose corps was on the right, crosvsed the 
river at Jericho, Hnncock at a point four 
miles below, and the Sixth Corps at Jericho. 
Lee meantime had retired to a position 
south of the North Arm, and his left wing 
rested on the river at a point between the 
two sections of Grant’s army. Burnside’s 
corps was unable to cross tlie river. Leo’s 
position was impregnable and Grant was 
compelled to withdraw his army to the 
north s'de of the river after a loss of 1,007 
in killed and wounded. May 27, having 
been rejoined by Slicridan, the Army of the 
l‘otoraac moved toward the Pamuiiky River. 
North Carolina. — One of the thirteen 


original states ; nicknames, ‘The Tar 
State,” “The Tar-Ileel Slate,” and the 
“Old North State motto, “Esse quam 
videri” (’’To be rather than to seem”). It 
extends from lat. 33° 50' to 36° 33' north 
and from long. 75° 27' to 84° 20' west. It 
is bounded on the north by Virginia, on the 
cast and southeast by t'he Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by Tennessee (separntod 
by the Smoky and other ranges of moun- 
tains). It has an area of 52,426 s(iuare 
miles. The surface is mountairnms In the 
west, rolling or gently undulating in the 
center, and toward the castei’n coast or 
lands bordering on the Albemarle and Pam- 
lico Sounds generally level. 

Unsuccessful attempts at colonization 
were made by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1518- 
1587. Scattering settlements wore made 
prior to 1063, probably as early as 1653. 
The territory was granted to proprietors in 
1663 by Charles II. The first two colonies 
are known in history as the Albemarle and 
t’he Clarendon. In 1609 a constitution was 
introduced modeled by the philosopher, John 
rx)cke, upon principles of a landed aristoc- 
racy and feudal service. The constitution 
was not a success and was abandoned after 
twenty-five years. Citizens of North Caro- 
lina passed a set of resolutions In 1775 
similar to the Declaration of Independence, 
(See Mecklenburg Declaration.) It was 
the first colony to instruct Its delegates in 
Congress to vote for Independence. The 
State seceded from the Union May 20, 1861, 
and was readmitted by act of Congress 
June 26, 1868. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
253,726, comprising 
22,430,129 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements. at $875,716,210. The average 
value of land per acre was $15.29, as 
against $6.24 In 1900. The vahie of do- 
mestic animals, poultry, etc., was $02,649. 

700,861 cattle, valued at 
$12,650JI54 ; 166,151 horses, $18,428,134 ; 
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174,711 mules, $23,609,687 ; 1,227,625 

BWlne, $4,628,040 : 214,473 sheep, $559,217, 
and poultry, $2,212,570. The value of field 
crops In the State In a recent year was 
placed by the census bureau In excess of 
$125,000,000. 

North (Carolina is the leader among the 
Kastern states in the prodiiction of gold, 
the output for 1010 being .3,201 fine ounces, 
worth $08,045. The silver production was 
9,053 line ounces, valued at $4,020. Iron 
and copper are also produced. Vegetable 
raising for early northern markets Is a 
growing Industry, as well as dairying. 

The manufactures of the State are those 
of cotton, lumber and tobacco. The total 
output for 1905 was $142,520,770, of which 
$51,002,843 was cotton goods, oil and cake; 
$28,087,909 tobacco, and $15,731,379 lum- 
ber and timber. In 1906 the State con- 
tained 4,409 miles of steam railway and 
107 miles of electric line. The population 
In 1910 was 2.200.287. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in North Carolina having an annual 
output valued at $.500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 5,507. The amount of 
capital Invested was $253,842,000, giving 
employment to 151,333 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $109,942,000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $289,412,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $56,283,000. 

North Carolina (see also Confederate 
States) ; 

Admission of, into United States 
referred to, 57, 69, 61. 

Branch mint in, referred to,> 1383, 
1495. 

Ceding of jurisdiction of lands to the 
United States by, 64, 105, 167. 

Clerks of Federal courts and United 
States marshal in, referred to, 3661. 

Constitution of, referred to, 3831. 

Constitution of United States — 
Evidence of ratification of, amend- 
ment to, by, 62, 68, 182. 
Fourteenth amendment to, ratified 
by, proclamation announcing, 
3854. 

Governor of, referred to, 64. 

Jails in, use of, granted to United 
States, 103. 

Judges, United States, in, opinion of, 
regarding pensions, 125. 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
referred to, 64, 105, 167. (See also 
Enc. Art., Franklin.) 

Light-house — 

Lands ceded to United States for 
erection of, 103. 

Lands, jurisdiction of, for, ceded 
to United States, 182. 

Military governor of, referred to, 
3281. 

Obstruction to laws in, proclamation 
regarding, 3743. 

Copies of, for executive clerks, 
3756. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union dis- 
cussed, 3510. 

Survey of coast of, 636, 680. 


Unlawful combination in, discussed, 
4071, 4072. 

North Carolina, The: 

* Seizure and imprisonment of crew of, 
by Spanish authorities referred to, 
2761. 

Sent to Mediterranean Sea, 826. 
North Dakota. — Ono of tlio wostern group 
of states ; nickname, “Cyclone State 
motto, “Liberty and Union now and for* 
ever, one and Iriscparablo.” It extends 
from lat. 40“ to 49® north and. from 
long. 96® 30' to' 104® 5' west. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Dominion of Canada, 
on the east by Minnesota, on the south by 
South Dakota, and on the west by Mon- 
tana. Its ai-ea is 70,837 square miles. Its 
surface is generally undulating and level. 

Dakota was first settled at Pembina by 
French traders in 1780. The territory of 
Dakota, comprising the present States of 
North and South Dakota, was organized 
from Nebraska Territory by act of March 
2, 1861. It was divided on the forty-sixth 
parallel and the upper portion admitted to 
the Union Nov. 2, 1889 (5455). 

Under the Federal reclamation act much 
improved farm land is subject to irrigation. 
The tlllai)le area of the State is more than 

15.000. 000 acres, of which 10,000,000 is im- 

proved. The live stock reported Jan. 1, 
1910, was 712,000 horses, valued at $81,- 
168,000; 8,000 mules, .$1,040,000; 270,000 
milch cows, $8,373,000: 016, 000 other 

cattle, $12,628,000 ; 621,000 sheep, $2,484,- 
000 ; 206,000 swine, $2,266,000 : the wool 
production was 715,000 pounds scoured. 
The yield and value of field crops in 1911 
was : Corn, 290,000 acres, 7,250,000 bush- 
els, $4,350,000 ; wheat, 9.150.000 acres, 73,- 

200.000 bushels, $(55,148,000; oats, 2.180,- 
000 acres. 51,230,000 bushels, $21,004,000; 
rye, 30,000 acres. 598.000 bushels, $454,- 
000 ; potatoes. 42,000 acres, 5.040,000 bush- 
els, $2,772,000; hay, 192,000 acres, 211,- 
000 tons, $1,477,000 ; flaxseed, of which the 
production was the largest of any state 
In the Union lii 1910, was 5,778,000 bush- 
els on 1,605,000 acres, and sold for $l.'l,- 

578.000. There were 399,041 tons of lignite 
coal produced in the state In 1910, worlli 
$595,139. The total mineral output of tin' 
State was $738,818, There were 753 man- 
ufacturing establishments in the State, with 
an aggregate capital of $11,594,000, paying 
$2,422,000 in wages and producing .fl9,- 

150.000 in finished products. 

There are within the State 1,300,333 acres 
of public land unreserved and unappropriat- 
ed. United States land otfieos are located 
at Bismarck, Dovirs I^ake, Dickinson, Far- 
go, Minot, and Williston. 

In 1906 there were 3,761 miles of steam 
railway and 10 miles of electric line within 
the State. The Federal census of 1910 gave 
the population as 677,056. 

North Dakota: 

Admission of, into Union — 
Discussed, 5485. 

Proclaimed, 5455. 

Lands in — 

Open to settlement by procla- 
mation, 5707. 

Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5579. 

Lottery in, efforts to secure charter 
for, discussed, 5515. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5485. 
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North Point (Md.), Battle of.— -After 
burning Washington in 1814 Gen. Ross with- 
drew to Admiral Cockburn’s fleet and the 
Invaders ran up the Chesapeake Bay to the 
mouth of the Patapsoo River. On the morn- 
ing of Sept. 12, 1H14, the British forces 
9,000 strong were landed at North Point, 
twelve miles from Baltimore, with provi- 
sions for three days and eighty rounds of 
ammunition per man. Baltimore was de- 
fended by about the same number of troops 
under Gen. Samuel Smith. Hearing of tho 
landing of the British, ho sent Gen. Strieker 
with 3,200 men to oppose their advance. 
Gen. Ross was killed in a preliminary 
skirmish. Tho battle was carried on for 
four hours, when the Am<>rlcans fell bark 
toward the city and the British bivouacked 
on the field. 

North Polar Regions. — The arctic Ocean 
consists of a deep sea over 2,000 fath- 
oms, on the southern margin of which 
there is a broad continental shelf with 
numerous islands. Into this deeper sea 
there is only one broad channel, about 700 
miles, between Greenland and Scandinavia. 
Bering Strait is only 40 miles wide and 27 
fathoms deep. The Boiithoru boundary of 
the Arctic Ocean is the Wyvllle-Thoinson 
and Faeroo-Icelandlc submarine ridge, 
which separates tho North Atlantic from 
the Norwegian and Greenland ocas. Most 
of the icebergs are formed on the east 
and west coasts of Greenland and are car- 
ried south by the Polar currents. The 
lowest temperature observed is -03® In 85® 
N. latitude, a good deal loss than that of 
Verkhoyansk (-00°, tho least recorded tem- 
perature of the globe). Forests of pine 
and larch reach 73°, N. in Siberia, and to 
the north of this are dwarf birches, wil- 
lows, mosses and lichens. There is suffl- 
eient vegetation to the north of Greenland 
to support rodents and ruminants. Among 
sea animals arc the right whale and the 
narwhal, which is found further north 
than any other species, and the walrus. 
The right wlmlo is now almost extinct. 
Numerous seals are found on the Arctic 
margin. Numerous races are found along 
the fringe of the Arctic. The Lapps are 
the original inhabitants of Arctic Norway ; 
there are wandering tribes of Samoyedes, 
Tiinguscs and Yakuts ; the Chukches of 
Bering Peninsula are more numerous than 
most of the nomadic tribes. The moat 
northerly of the polar peoples are the Eski- 
mo. Peary owed the success of his expe- 
dition to the North Pole largely to the help 
of these tribes, who wore called the Arctic 
Highlanders i)y Sir .T. Ross. 

Exploration . — The first discoveries in the 
Arctic were made by the Norsemen, Ice- 
land being reached In 861 A. D. and Green- 
land before 1,000 A. D. Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia wore visited from the set- 
tlements made in Greenland. Modern Arc- 
tic exploration may be said to commence 
with tne search for the Northwest Passage. 
In 1496 .Tohn Cabot and his son Sebastian 
reached 58® N. latitude. In 1527 Robert 
Thorne, of Bristol, actually set out for the 
North Pole, but the records of his voyage 
are unsatisfactory. The first attempt on 
the Northeast Passage was made by Sir 
Hugh Willoughby and Richard Chancellor. 
The latter succeeded in reaching the north 
coast of Russia at a point which after- 
wards became the port of Archangel, and 
in opening np trade with that country. 
The second expedition in this direction was 
made by Stephen Burroiigln who discov- 
ered Novaya Zemlya. In 1576 Martin Fro- 
bisher sailed for the Northwest Passage 
and dli^ov^l’eij Frobisher and Hudson 
Straits, 


In 1585 John Davis made the most Im- 
portant series of early voyages. He 
reached 75® N. latitude as a result of three 
expeditions, but was unable to make the 
passage round North America to the west. 
He demonstrated, however, tho commercial 
importance of the Arctic in whales, seal 
and deer skins. In 1580 an expedition 
reached the Kara Sea under the auspices 
of the Muscovy Company, who in 1504 
and 1596 again fitted out ships for the ex- 

? loration of the Northeast Passage. The 
Mlot, Wiliam Barent, was the first Arctic 
explorer known to pass a winter In the 
Polar ice. 

In 1607 Henry Hudson began his remark- 
able voyages. His first two expeditions, 
In which ne reached 80® 23' N. latitude, 
were to the northeast. His last voyage in 
1610 was again directed toward the North- 
west Passage. The Discovery was Ice bound 
in Hudson Bay, and Hudson was deserted 
by his crew, who mutinied In the ensuing 
summer, and nothing is known of his fate. 
In 1615 William Baffin was appointed pilot 
to the Discovery and sent out oy the Mer- 
chant Adventurers to search for the North- 
west Passage. In 1616 he penetrated north 
along the west coast of Greenland to lati- 
tude 77® 45', a record not afterwards 
passed for two centuries. 

In 1725 Russian exploration began, and 
bofw'een that date and 1760 Bering mapped 
a large part of the northeast coast of Asia 
and opened up the fur trade. In 1773 
another strictly Polar expedition was 
planned, and John Phipps reached 80® 40' 
N. latitude, to the north of Spitzbergen. 
In 1817 two expeditions were sent out 
with geographical and scientific aims, un- 
der Buchan and Franklin, and under Ross 
and Parry. In 1821 Parry made an at- 
tempt to the south of Lancaster Sound. 
A further voyage in 1823 was also unsuc- 
cessful. Meanwhile Franklin made an 
overland journey to the mouth of the Cop- 
permine River, where a canoe voyage was 
undertaken to Point Turnagalu, 68® 18' 
N. and 109® 25' W. longitude. Franklin's 
second overland journey (1825-1827) re- 
sulted in further exploration on the Arctic 
coast of North America. I^arry’s last Arc- 
tic voyage in 1827 was an attempt to 
reach the Pole by sledge boats. From the 
north of Spitzbergen, traveling for the first 
time by night alone, he reached latitude 
82* 45'. In 1829 Ross made another at- 
tempt on the Northwest Passage in the 
Victory, and reached Bellot Strait, the real 
channel leading to the Arctic Sea, but 
failed to recognize It as a passage, and re- 
turned without success after spending four 
winters in the lee. In the course of these 
voyages he attained the Magnetic Pole. 
The anxiety at Ross's long absence led to 
Black’s relief voyage In the Terror. The 
Erebus and Terror, which had returned from 
the Antarctic, were fitted out with steam, 
and Franklin was commissioned in 1845 to 
attempt the entrance to Lancaster Sound. 
The two ships were last sighted near this 
point by a whaler, but were never seen 
again. In 1847 relief expeditions were 
sent out from the east through Lancaster 
Sound, from the west through Bering 
Strait, and from the south to the Arctic 
shores of North America. 

The final result of these search expedi- 
tions was the completion of the Northwest 
Passage by M’Clure, who returned home In 
1854. The first authoritative news of the 
fate of BVankliu was obtained by Rne in 
his exploration of the west coast of Booth- 
ia. In 1857 Lady Franklin fitted out a last 
search expedition, which was commanded 
by M’Clintock, and finally Franklin’s last 
record was found on the east coast of 
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King William’s Land. From this it was 
lournod that his ship had been caught In 
the Ice and never released. Till 1874 
further Polar exploration was left to Amer- 
ican, Gorman, and Austrian explorers. 

The Northeast Passage was discovered 
by Nordenskldld, who reached the month 
of the Yenisei In two successive years, and 
attained the Fast Gape In 1879, after a 
winter In the Ice not fur from Bering 
Strait. 

The first crossing of the lofty Ice-cov- 
ered plateau of Greenland wuis accom- 
plished by Nansen in .1888. Another re- 
markable Journey over the inland lee was 
carried througa by Peary, who proved 
Ihe insular character of Greenland. In 
1892 Nansen attempted to reach the Pole 
by a novel method. Ills plan was to fol- 
low the* course taken by the Ill-fated 
Jeannette, which had been caught in the 
Ice near Wraugol Land, and had drifted to 
New Siberia. Tin* Fram was constructed 
to W'lthstaiid enormous ice pressure, and 
preparations w'ere made for (Irlftlng across 
the Polar Basin In the hope that the cur- 
rents would bring the shin close to the 
Ih)lc. Finding that the ship’s track did' 
not approacli sntn<‘icntly near to the Pole, 
Nansen and .lohannsen left the ship in 1895 
with dogs and sledges, and reached N. Intl- 
tiide 8t» 14', the farthest point attained 

up to that time. The Fram, under the 
command of Otto Sverdrup, llrmlly reached 
Norway !n safety, after drifting to near- 
ly as high a latitude as that attained by 
Nansen. 

In 1896 an attempt to reach the North 
Pole by balloon was made by Andree, but 
the expedition was never seen again. In 
1909 the Duke of the Abruzasl made an 
expedition in the Stella Polare, and Captain 
Cagnl succeed('d in reaching latitude 86“ 
22', a little north of Nansen’s record, by 
a sledge Journey over the ice. 

The honor of first reaching the Polo was 
reserved for Commander Robert Edwin 
Peary, of the United States Navy, wno 
finally, after many voyages in the north 
of Greenland, attainoa success by a re- 
markable sledge Journey during the winter 
night, rearhing the North Pole on April 
6, 1900. (See Article Explorations.) 

North Star, The. (See RodgerSy The.) 
North Star State. — Alternative nicknaite 
for Minnesota. ( See Gopher State.) 
Northeastern Boundary.— By the treaty 
of 1783 the northeastern boundary of the 
TTnlted States W'as defined as extending 
from the source of the St. Croix River 
due north to the highlands or watershed 
between the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
systems, t’lence along those highlands to 
the north westernmost head of the Connec- 
thait River. There was a continual dis- 
pute over this boundary, and the claims 
of Americans and Canadians were pressed 
so vigorously ns to lead to preparation for 
hostilities. The matter was referred to 
arbitration. In 1831 the King of the Neth- 
erlands, as arbitrator, made an award which 
neither Great Britain nor the United 
Stales would accept. Finally by the Web- 
Bter-Ashburton treaty of 1842 the present 
boundary was agreed upon, not far from 
that suggested by the Dutch King. The 
United Stales secured about seven-twelfths 
of the disputed territory and Great Britain 
five-twelfths. 

Northeastern Boundary between United 
States and Great Britain: 

Amicable settlement of, discussed, 
1747, 1811, 1820. 


Appropriation for survey of, neces- 
sary, 1845. 

Arbitration committed to citizens of 
Maine, 1007. 

Ashburton treaty discussed. (See 
Ashburton Treaty.) 

Commissioners appointed to fix, 188, 
191, 242, 264, J821. 

Convention with Great Britain re- 
garding, 347, 351, 958. 
Conventional agreement to be ar- 
ranged, 1811. 

Correspoiideiico in regard to, 1564, 
1622, 1648, 1687, 1738, 1785, 1791, 
1798, 1812, 1945, 1065, 2023. 
Referred to, 1448, 1784, 2278. 
Pepredations committed on disputed 
territory, 1733. 

Correspomleiieo regarding, 1738, 
1785, 1791. 

Disagreement in decision of, 819, 
947. 

Report of, 1846, 1045, 1965, 2024, 
2087. 

Discussed, 64, 65, 101, 242, 264, 268, 
1156, 1239, 1316, 1368, 1455, 1591, 
1820, 1031, 2047. 

lOxeitcment growing out of, partially 
subsided, 1820. 

Imi)risonincnt of American citizens 
charged with trespassing, 063, 
969, 990, 1123. 

Release of, 1110. 

.Tohit commission for survey of — 
Appointment of, referred to, 1702. 
Report of, 2021. 

King of Netherlands selected as ar- 
bitrator, 974. 

Award of, referred to, 1110, 1122, 
1123, 1126. 

Groat Britain agrees to, 1123. 
Protest of United States min- 
ister against, 1122. 

Maps regarding transmitted, 960. 
Proposition of United States for 
settlement of — 

Declined by Great Britain, 1368. 
To be acceded to by Great Britain. 
1811. 

Referred to, 922, 946,' 1070, 1133, 

1156, 1200, 1346, 1448, 1697, 1729, 

1784, 1796, 1805, 1954. 

Reports of commissionors on, 1846, 
1945, 1965, 2024, 2087. 

Resolutions of Maine legislature re- 
garding, 1126. 

Survey of, referred to, 1845, 1931, 
1945. 

Treaty regarding, discussed, 2015, 

2047. 

Northern Cheyenne Indians. (See In- 
dian Tribes.) 

Northwest Territory,— The portion of the 
United States known In history as the 
Northwest Territory comprises all the coun- 
try lying between the Ohio River, the Mis- 
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glssippi Rivpr and thn Great Lakes, im- 
mediately wi'Ml of the original states, and 
now forming the slates of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Miehigau, and Wisconsin. The 
original stales severally laid claim to this 
territory by their charters, which granted 
possession from ocean to ocean. New York 
ceded her claims to this region to the 
General Government in 1782, and was fol- 
lowed by Virginia in 1784, Massachusetts 
In 1785, and Connecticut in 1786. The 
latter state, however, retained a small tract 
as the foundation for her school fund. 
This became known as the Western Re- 
serve. 

(Congress in July, 1787, passed an ordi- 
nance for the government of this territory, 
and to the wise measures Incorporated Into 
that law the states formed from the terri- 
tory are indebted for much that Is wise 
and .ludiclous in their constitutions. It Is 
claimed by some that the foundations for 
future national greatness were laid by the 
niiiuiier in which (^ongress dealt witn the 
question of territorial government at this 
time. A clause forbidding slavery after 
1800 was at llrst voted down, but after- 
wards was adopted. The ordinance pro- 
vide<l that no land should l»e taken up 
until it had been purchasc'd from the In- 
dians and offered for sale by the United 
States ; no proix'rty quallllcallon was to b<‘ 
reciuired of eieelors or elected; a tempo- 
rary government might be 0 Ktal)lished until 
the male population of the territory reached 
,5,000, then a ncrmaiicut represonlallve 
government would be permit ted, with a 
Representative in Congress entitled to de- 
bate but not to vote. When the inhabi- 
tants of any one of the live divisions of 
the territory rc‘aehed 60,000 it should be 
admitted as a state, these stat<‘s to re- 
main forever a part of the United Slatt's, 
pay their portion of the Federal debt, and 
in tJi(‘lr goveriiinent uphold repul>licaii 
forms and prohibit slavery ; but fugitive 
slaves were to be siirn'udered. Arthur St. 
Clair was governor from 1788 to 1802. 

Northwest Territory: 

Government estal)lishccl in, and rec- 
ommendations made to enable the 
governor and secretary to visit the 
posts in, 390. 

Northwestern Boundary,— 'The territory 
bounded on tho north by lat. 54® 40', on 
the east by the liocky Mountains, on the 
south by lat. 42°, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, has been variously claimed 
by Russia, Spain, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Russia’s claim rested for 
the most part upon occupation by fur trad- 
ers, and was settled by a treaty of Jan, 
11, 1825, under the terms of which the 
Uidted States were to make no settlements 
north of hit. 54° 40' and Russia none 
south of that latitude. England made a 
treaty with Russia on the same terms. By 
the treaty which ceded Florida in 1819 the 
Spanish claims were coutlned to the south 
of lat. 42°. This left the territory be- 
tween 42° and 54° 40' to the Americans 
and English. Great Britain hud no claim 
by discovery. The claim of the United 
States rested upon the voyage of Gray up 
the Columbia River in 1 t 92 aud the ex- 
nlorations of Lewis and Clark through the 
Rocky Mountains and the Oregon country 
in 18Q5 and 1806 under the orders of Jef- 
ferson. By the treaty of Oct. 20, 1818, 
the entire country west of the Rocky 
Mountains was to be opened to both coun- 
tries for ten years, and at the end of this 
period joint occupation for an indefinite 
time was agreed upon. This arrangement 


produced much dissalisfactlon and was 
made a political issue in the United Stales 
In 1844. (See “Fifty-four Forty or Fight.” i 
After considerable negotiation lat. 49° was 
agreed upon (in 1846) us the boundary 
from the Rocky Mountains to the clinuuci 
between Vancouver Island and the main- 
land. (See also San Juan de Fuca ex- 
plorations.) 

Northwestern Boundary between Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. 

Commission for settlement of, recom- 
mended and referred to, 2810, 2866, 
3989, 4056. 

Convention for adjustment of, 958, 
2243, 2299, 3380. 

Concluded and signed, 2302. 
Exchange of ratifications referred 
to, 2307. 

Correspondence regarding, 890. 
Referred to, 2127. 

Discussed, 705, 922, 946, 956, 1133, 
1614, 1615, 1684, 2049, 2063, 2110, 
2127 2180, 2190, 2214, 22^2, 2277, 
2484, 3092, 3197, 3894, 3899. 

Emperor of Germany chosen as arbi- 
trator, 4097. 

Award of, 4139. 

Thanks of United States tendered, 
4140. 

Pinal settlement of, 4357, 4382. 

.Toint commission for marking, 4141. 
Report of, 4191. 

Marking and tracing of, recom- 
mended, 2655, 274J. 

Settlement of — 

By arbitration, 4139. 

Recommended, 3198, 3213. 
Proposition regarding, by — 

Great Britain — 

Declined, 2213. 

Referred to, 2305. 

Submitted, 2299. 

• Accepted, 2302. 

Ratification of, referred to, 
2307. 

United States declined, 2111, 
2243. 

Referred to, 2305. 

Referred to, 2484. 

Treaty regarding, 3894, 3956. 

Warlike preparations made by Great 
Britain on account of, 2277. 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn., survey of, re- 
ferred to, 1043. 

Norway. — Norway occupies the west and 
north of the Scandinavian peninsula, be- 
tween 57° 58'-71" 11' N. latitude and 4° 
;i0' 31° 11' E. longitude. Within these 
limits lie the mainland and a miillitiide of 
Islands and Inlets, estimated at 150,000 
in all. The boundaries on the north, west, 
and south are the Arctic and Atlantic 
Oceans and the North Sea, aud the south- 
east coast Is washed by the Skagpr Rack, 
which separates the kingdom from the 
Danish promontory of Jutland. The Swed- 
ish frontier forms the eastern boundary, 
but beyond this frontier to the northeast 
the Norwegian Amt of Flnmarken extends 
along the boundary of the Russian Grand 
Duchy of Finland. 
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Physical Features and Climate . — The 
coast is extremely rugged, broken by inlets 
or fjords, and studded with islands. The 
fjords run Inland for a gnat distance, 
with precipitous cliffs on el (her side, and 
down many of them the mountain torrents 
find their way to the sea in picturesque, 
elevated waterfalls. 

The coast is fringed with a “fence of 
Islands” (skjflergaard), almost throughout 
its length from southeast to northeast. 
In the extreme north is the large island 
of Magerb, which contains, in North Cape, 
the most northerly point of Norway and 
of the continent of Europe. 

Norway consists of an almost continuous 
plateau, with frequent peaks and valleys. 
In addition to the fjords there arc count- 
less inland lakes, the largest being Mjbsen, 
sixty miles In length. The principal river 
of Norway is the (Jlommen. Many of the 
rivers run In precipitous beds, and mag- 
nificent waterfalls occur in th<' course of 
many of them, the most famous being 
Rarpsfos on the (ilomnieii, RJukoTifos, or 
“Smoking Fall.” on the Maan, l^otefos and 
Espelandsfos, which discharge into liar- 
danger Fjord, and Vdrlugsfos, on the BJoroia 
River. 

The climate of Norway Is In no way 
typical of the latitude's in wliieh the king- 
dom is situated, for although a great part 
of the land lies within the Arctic Circle, 
the coast la kept free of ice by the pre- 
vailing southwest wiuds and the Gulf 
Stream drift of warm waters from the At- 
lantic Ocean. The direction of the Gulf 
Stream is not only along the west, but 
round the north and northeast coast, and 
the most northerly point of the kingdom is 
thus kei)t free from the icy currents which 
cause many lands in lower latitudes to be 
ice-bound ; in fact, the Skager Rack of 
the south is liable to l>e closed by ice al- 
though the seas of norl hernmost Norway, 
1,000 miles nearer the North Pole, are 
free all the year round. The highest mean 
annual tc'inporature is 45° Fahrenheit on 
the southwest coast, and the lowest mean 
is 1° above freezing In the extreme north, 
when the summer average is as high as 
63° Fahrenheit, as against 02°, the sum- 
mer mean at the capital. 

The Midnight Sun . — Owing to the geo- 
graphical position of Norway, the country 
generally experiences a plieiiomenon kmWn 
as “The M^idnight Sun,” the sun being 
above the horizon continuously from May 
to July, at North Cape, and even In the 
extreme south there is no darkness from 
Ax)rll to August. Conversely, there is no 
sun at North Cape from November to Jan- 
uary, but this absence of sunlight does not 
prevail further south. 

History . — ^The Kingdom of Norway had 
been established for some centuries and 
Christianity had been introduced about 150 
years when King Harald III. f(*ll at Stam- 
ford Bridge In England (1066 A. 1).), and 
from 1380-1521 the kingdom formed part 
of the tripartite League of Kalmar (see 
Denmark), by which Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark were united under King Eric 
(1389-1397). In 1521, the sec<‘sslon of 
Sweden left Norway In union with Den- 
mark, and In 1814, by the Treaty of 
Kiel (Jan. 14, 1814) this union was dis- 
solved, and the kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden were united under one crown. In 
1905 the Norwegian Storting adopted a 
resolution dissolving the union with Swe- 
den (June 7), and later In the same year 
a referendum resulted In an overwhelming 
majority (368,211 votes to 184) In favor 
of the dissolution of the union. Negotia- 
tions between representatives of Norway 
and Sweden settled the terms of the sever- 


ance, which was ratified by the Norwegian 
Storting and the Swedish Riksdag on Oct. 
9. On Oct. 27 King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway issued a proclamation relinquish- 
ing the crown of Norway, and a Nor- 
wegian referendum authorized the Stor- 
ting to offer the crown to I'rlnec Charles 
of Denmark, \>ilio entered the Norwegian 
capital with liis consort on Nov. 25, and 
was crowned in Trondhjem Cathedral in 
1906, as King Haakon Vfl., t‘he first of that 
name (HaaKon the Good), having reigned 
over Norway from 935-961 A. D. 

Government . — Haakon VII., King of Nor- 
way, born at Charlottenlund, Aiig. 3, 1872 
(son of the late King Frederick HI. of Den- 
mark) ; elect(‘d King of Norway and accept- 
ed the throne Nov. 18, 1905. The Legisla- 
ture, or Storting, consists of 123 members, 
elecled for tnree years l)y universal suf- 
frage of Norw(‘glans of both sexes, aged 
twenti’^-flvo years, paying a certain inini- 
nuim of taxation. 3'he Slorting meets an- 
nually and c'h'cts om‘-(|narter of its mem- 
bers to form tile T.agting, the remaining 
three-quarters forming tin' Odel.stiug. 

There are sepanit(‘ courts for civil and 
criminal ca.ses. Civil cases an* generally 
broiighi liefore a court of mediation (for- 
likskommission) from which appeals may 
be brought to local court or to the three 
superior eourls of appeal ( overri'tter ) at 
('hrisliania, Bergen and Trondhjmn. Criml- 
iinl eases are tried l)y jury courts or at 
assizes. The final court of the Kingdom 
Is the Supremo Court at ('hristlania. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Governmonta 

Akeralms 

Bergen 

Berg#*nhu.s, Nord re 

Bergenhus, Sondro 

Bratsberg 

BiLskerud 

Christiania 

Christians 

Finniarken 

Hedemarken 

Jarlsberg and Larvik 

Taster and Mandal 

Nedenes 

Nordland 

Romsdal 

Smnalenone ' 

Stavanger 

Tromso 

Trondhjem, Nordre 

Trondhjem, Sondre 

Total 


Area in Population 


liiUglifsh 

Sq Allies 

1910 

2,054 

128,042 

5 

76,867 

7,130 

90,040 

6,025 

146,006 

5,803 

108,084 

5,790 

123,643 

0 

241,834 

9,790 

119,236 

18,291 

38,065 

10,618 

134,555 

896 

109,076 

2,804 

82,067 

3,609 

76,456 

M,513 

164,687 

5,786 

14 4,022 

1 ,598 

152,300 

3,531 

141,040 

8,789 

81,902 

7,182 

84,948 

10,131 

148,306 

124,411 

2,391,782 


Army . — Service in the National Militia Is 
universal and compulsory. (For the Army, 
B€*e Armies of the World.) 

Navy . — The maritime population Is uni- 
versally liable for service in tbe Navy be- 
tween the ages of twenty-two and forty-one, 
with active training of six months. (For the 
naval strength, s( ' Navi«*s of the World.) 

Production and Industry . — The toial land 
area is estimat(‘d at 76,518,000 English 
acres, of which 17,071,158 acres were 
(1910) woods and forests, 2,746,514 acres 
cultivated bind, and 57,048,841) acres per- 
manent grass, marsh land and uncultivat- 
ed, The chief crops were wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. The live 
stock included cattle, sheep, goats, Jioraes 
and reindeer. 

The chief articles of export are timber, 
woodwork, wood pulp and matches, fish 
oil and other products of the fisheries, 
paper, skins and furs, nails, minerals, stone, 
Ice, saltpetre, cyanide, ferro-slllcum, zinc, 
aluminium, calcium carbide, condensed milk, 
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but tor, margarine and tinned goods. Tho 
chief import H are cereals, groceries and 
clothing, coal, liides and f.klns, cotton and 
wool, oil, machinery, steamships and metal 
goods. 

Kducation . — rrimary education is com- 
pulsory and fre(‘ between the ages of 
seven and fourteen, schools being main- 
tained by local taxation with State grants 
in aid. The attendanee is very high, the 
pupils iiTinibering in 1010. The 

TUilversity of (’hristinnia was founded in 
1812, and was attended in 1012 hy 1,500 
students. 

Finance. — The budget for 1010-1014 
called for an expenditure of 142, (>20,000 
kroner, in antici[)at ion of a revenue of 
lot), 702, 000 kroiK'r. The ]niblie debt 
amounts to 002,805, r>G3 kroner, whic'h cost 
ill 1014 17,700.ti()0 kroiKM- in interest and 
sinking fund. The unit of value, the krone, 
is equivalent to $0.20,8 United States 
money. 

Ivdilicaifs . — In 1010 there' were 1,940 
miles of railway open for traflie, 282 miles 
being private and tlie remainder Slate 
owned. The reeeipts of the State lines in 
1012 were 22',07 1.500 kroner and the ex- 
penses 17,275,540 kioiK'r. 

— The nn'vcanlile marine of Nor- 
way Is oxeeeded as to tonnage by only 
three uni Ions (railed Kingdom, TTnited 
Stales, and (Jormariy), and amounted In 
.faiuiary 1, It) 10. to 0.202 vessels (2,488,- 
582 gross tons), of which 2,120 (1,800,014 
gross tons) were steamers and motor boats, 
and 1,100 (087,008 gross tons) sailing 

\ essels. 

('Uics. — rapilnl, riiristiania. on the south- 
east coast at tin* head of riirlstlanla Fjord, 
ropnlation (1010), 241,8.q4. There are 

fojirteen other cities liavlng a population 
of between 10,000 and 100,000. 

There are many reasons whv Americans 
should be interested in Norway and in the 
d(‘velopineni of our trade with that rugged 
and nortiu'vly country, q^icri' are certainly 
half as many Norwegians iier(' as there are 
in the Fatherland and tlu'y own six times 
ns miicli farming land. It is estimated that 
the property owned by Norwegians in this 
country is equal in value to the total wealth 
of Norway, q'his in Usolf is an excellent 
reason for further d(‘V('loping the trade re- 
lations betwf'on this groat p»)rt of our popu- 
lation and Norway. And in considering how 
vv(' may most effectively build up our 
trade we should consider carefully not only 
what wo may sell to Norway, but what Nor- 
way lias to sell that wc can buy. 

The commerce of Norway has increased 
rapidly in the last few years. In 1901 the 
('xports amounted to $44,248,000; In 1912, 
th(> latest year for which statistics arc' avail- 
able, they had reached just a little less than 
$10().000,000, q’lie imports in 1901 were 
valued at $70,981,000; in 1012 they were 
valued at just a little more than $150,000,- 
000. A large part of this trade is in the 
hands of (Germany and England. Of the 
imports the tinited States furnish only a 
paltry 0 per cent, and of tho exports we 
take about 0 per cent. These flgun's indi- 
cate tile possibility of extending tin* com- 
merce between Norway and the United 
States. The principal Norwegian c'xports 
are fish and fish products, wood and wood 
pulp, paper, oil. hides and skins, sulphur, 
calcium carbide, condensed milk, and 
matclK's. The principal Imports are coal 
and coke, iron and steel wares, rye and rye 
meal, mncliinery and locomotive's, iron 
wrought and unwrought, wool and wool man- 
iifacturc's, cotton and cotton mannfacture.s, 
hides an(i skins, coffee, sugar, wlu'ut and 
wheat meal, barley, petrolenm, tobacco, and 
bacoa and lard. 


N’Quentl-m^-xnish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Nuestra Senora, The, seizure of, and 
claims arising out of, discussed, 3795. 

NuUliication. — The general monirlng of 
nullification is the act of Invalidating or 
making void. In American politics it Is 
almost excliisivel.v applied to the docirine 
set forth by .lohu C. (Jalhoun and his friends 
In the South Carolina controversy with (he 
Federal Government, 1828-1833. This doe- 
trine asserted the right of any state to 
declare the unconstitiitionality of any 
United States law, though it should have 
been enacted in the proper manner and 
held to be eonstltiitlonnl by the Supreme 
(..oiirt of the United States. It was further 
elniiiu'd that any attempt to enforce such 
law in a state which had refused to ac- 
knowledge Its validity would justify it in 
at once leaving the Union. The Immediate 
cause of this declaration of principles w’as 
that the existing tariff law bore unjustly, 
so it was claimed, on the non-maiiufac 
luring and raw-mateiial-producing statt'S 
of the south. The arguments in fa- 
vor of nullitieation w’cre mainly based upon 
1/inguage used l>y Jefferson and Madison in 
the Kontiieky and Virginia resolutions of 
1798 and 1799 in regard to the alien and 
sedition laws. Hen* It wuis assert ('d that 
the General Government was not “the final 
or exelnsive judge of the powers deh'gated 
to Itself, but that, as in all other cases of 
compact among powt'rs having no common 
judge, each party has an etpial right to 
judge for itself, as well of Infractions as 
of the mode and measure of redress.” Sen- 
ator Ilayne, of South Carolina, was tho 
first to advocate this docirine in (_'ongress. 
On the advl(‘«‘ of Calhoun the governor of 
South Carolina called a eonveni and an 
ordinance of nnllilb'atloii was i>asse<l on 
Nov. 19, 1832. This ordinance dec'ljired 
the Federal tariff law “null and void” and 
authorized the citizens to refuse payment 
of duties under it. It also denied the 
right of the Supremo (’onrt of the Uniled 
States to pass upon the nnllillcation ordi- 
nance. The legislature' was on the point 
of enacting a bill in accordance' with this 
ordinance when the necessity was partly 
obviatc'd by the passage of Clay’s coni- 
prt)mise measures (e. v., in 183.'i). The 
attempt to intei-fere with the execution 
of Federal laws was nu't by I’resldont 
Jackson’s prompt instructions to the reve- 
nue oflleers at Charleston, his preadama- 
tlon of Dec. 10, 1832 (1203), and his spe- 
cial message to Congress on the subject 
(1173). March 3, 1833, a new tariff bill 
was passed which gave satisfaction to the 
nnllifiers, and on March 1(> a state conven- 
tion of South Carolina repealed the ordi- 
Dance of nullification. 

Nullification: 

Message regarding, 1173. 
Proclamation regarding, 1203. 
Referred to, 1185, 1197. 

Nutmeg State. ~A nickname given to the 
State of Connecticut In facetious reference 
to the story that wooden nutmegs w<'re 
manufactured in the state. 

Nutrias, The, seizure of, and tdaims, 
arising out of, 4114, 5198, 5547, 
5673, 5873, 5962. 

Award in case of, 6070. 
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Oath— A solemn appeal to the Supreme 
Beliiff in attestation of the truth of some 
Btalcmcnt or the binding character of some 
covenant, undertaking, or promise. In 
point of law an oath is a solemn declaration 
whl(?li Is necessary ns a condition to the 
filling of some olhce more or less public or 
of giving evidence in a court of Justice. 
The ronstltiition rtHpiires that before the 
I'resident shall “enter on the execution of 
his otiiee he shall take the following oath 
or aftirmntion : T do solemnly swear (or 
atlirm) that i will faithfully execute the 
olhce of iTesIdent of the United States, 
and will to the best of my ability preserve, 
rotect and defmid the Uonstitution of the 
'nlted Stales.’ ’’ Tlie hrsl act of Congress 
provided for oaths of oLllce. An oath sim- 
ilar to the foregoing is required of all offi- 
cers of the (‘xeeulive. h'gislatlve, and ju- 
dicial departments of stales and the na- 
tion. 

Congress in Juno, 1778, dlr(‘eted Wash- 
ington to administer the following oath of 
iillc‘gianco to the olheers of the Army bc- 
for(‘ leaving Valley Forge : “I, tname of 
office] in the armies of the United States 
of America, do acknowledge the United 
Slates of America to be fn‘e, independent, 
and sovereign slates, and declare that tin* 
people thereof owe no alli'giunce or obedi- 
ence to (h'orgo Hi, King of (Jreat Rritain, 
and 1 renounee, ri'fuse, and abjure any 
allegiance or oln*dleiico to him; and I do — 
that I will to the utmost of my power 
support, maintain, and defend the United 
Slates against liie said King George 111, 
his heirs ami successors, and his or their 
abettors, assistants, and adherents, and 
will serve the said United States In the 
office of which I now hold, with fidel- 

ity according to the best of my skill and 
understanding.” Ity an act of Congress of 
Aug. 3, the oath of allegiance for 

the cadets at West Point was amended so 
ns to abjure all allegiauee, sovereignty, or 
fealty to any state, county or country 
whatsoever and to require unqualified sup- 
port of tile Const It \ition and the National 
Government. In 180.5 oaths of allegiance 
were rcMjulred as a c*)ndltIon of pardon of 
i)erKoiis who had participated in the rebel- 
lion. The oatli required of persons ap- 
ptdntcd to office from the southern states, 
declaring that they had In no way aided 
or abetted the rolx'lllon, was called the 
“iron clad oath,” and was modified us sesm 
as all api)rohenslon of further difficulty 
with the south had passed away. 

The oath admhilstf'red to jurors enter- 
ing upon their duties is substantially as 
follows: “You shall well and truly try the 
issue between the parties and a true ver- 
dict give according to the evidence, so 
help you God” ; and the juror sometimes 
kisses the New Testament. Witnesses 
must be sworn In a similar manner, the 
w'ord being, “The evidence you shall give 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God.” 
W’ltnesses must have sufficient understand- 
ing to know the nature of an oath, and 
on this ground young children are excluded 
as witnesses. A religious belief was for- 
merly required before an oath could be 
considered as binding. Several statutes of 
Congress penult a simple affirmation In 
lieu of an appeal to the Almighty. Any 
person having conscientious scruples 
against oaths now makes a solemn affirma- 
tion. Jews are sworn on the Pentateuch, 
keep on their hats, and conclude their 
oaths with the words “so help me Jeho- 
Vrih.” A Mohammedan is stvorn on the 
Koran. A Chinaman is sworn by break- 
ing a dish on the witness box or bohead- 
ln|f a fowl, The form of taking an oath 


la immaterial, the essential thing being 
that* the witness acknowledge some bind- 
ing effect derived from his sense of moral 
obligation to tell the truth. (See also 
Perjury.) 

Oath Of Allegiance, army officers di- 
rected to subscribe, anew, 3219. 

Taken by insurgents in the Philip- 
pines, 6692. 

Oath of Office; 

Act prescribing, for participants in 
War between the States discussed, 
4076. 

Modification of, recommended, 3580. 
Observatories. (See Meteorological Ob- 
servatory; Naval Observator 3 \) 
Obtrusive Fartizanship. — An expression 
often incorrectly quoted as “Offensive Partl- 
zanship” (used by Grover Cleveland, 5079). 
In the same message he used the term “Per- 
nicious Activity.” Both these expressions 
referred to efforts on the part of office hold- 
ers to influence voting, and became very 
popular. 

Ocean Cables; 

Amount expended for telegraphing 
by, referred to, 412;i. 

Atlantic telegraph referred to, 3329, 
3382, 3445, 3653. 

Between France and America to be 
landed on Massachusetts coast 
discussed, 4519. 

Communication recommended with — 
Australia, 4567. 

Guam, Island of, 6354. 

Hawaiian Islands, 4565, 5086, 5368, 
5761, 63.54. 

Surveys for, in progress, 5623, 
5663, 5679. 

Japan, 4565. 

Philippine Islands, 6354. 

Concessions to conii^anies and rights 
of United States regarding, dis- 
cuswsed, 3989, 4297, 4519. 

Convention regarding, 5119, 5176. 

Corporate company proposing to 
operate cable between Franco and 
America discussed, 3989, 4297, 4519. 

International agreement regarding 
interchange of messages recom- 
mended, 6401. 

International convention at Paris for 

protection of, in — 

1880, 4714. 

1884, 4799.. 

Declaration of, transmitted to 
Senate, 5117, 6187. 

Discussed, 5084. 

Legislation to carry into effect 
recommended, 5180. 

Landing of, on American shores re- 
ferred to, 4853, 5124, 

Legislation for protection of, recom- 
mended, 4864. 

Plan for connecting American and 
European telegraph lines by, re- 
ferred to, 2962, 
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Kato char^^es imposed upon American 
corporation, questions with Argen- 
tine Eepublic regarding, 6323. 
Eecommendations of International 
American Oonforenee regarding, re- 
ferred to, 5511. 

Stipulations with French Cable Co. 
referred to, 4738, 4744. 

Oceania. — One of the geographical divi- 
sions of the globe. It embraces the Conti- 
nent of Australia and the Islands of the 
Paeitic Ocean east to Easter Island (109 
W.). The islands generally are pouped 
in two divisions — Australasia and Poly- 

°^Au*stralnsia Is subdivided into Australia 
pro])(‘r and MolaiK'Hia, “islands of the 
blaclvS.” The latter includes New Ouinea, 
Itismarck Archipelago, New Caledonia Isl- 
and, and Solomon, Santa Cruz, New Jicb- 
rid<>s, and Loyalty groups The 1 ijl isl- 
ands (Polynesia), are usually treated wiln 
Australia, as are New Zealand and ias- 

^'^Poiynesla comprises Polynesia proper-— 
Ellice, Samoan, Plurnix, Palmyra, Society, 
and Tunmotu Islands— and Micronesia • the 
islands.” Tin* lattcu- embraces the re- 
maining Islands of the Pacific, including 
Marianne' and Caroline west and Hawaiian 
east Laud area of Oeeuinla, ,i,4(»0,00() 
snmiro miU'S— more than three-fourths be- 
longing to Australia. ( See Australia.) 

For the Oceanic possessions of the TJnlt- 
od States see Hawaii and the Islands of 
Wake and (iuam. 

/VMvsc^wiom^.— Besides the islands 
constituting Australasia, the pr ncipal 
groups, and isolated Islands belonging to 
(Jreat Britain are ('ook Island.s, Manihikl, 
'rokelau and IMiomix groups Ellice Islands, 
Oilbort Islands, Santa Cruz Islands, British 
Solomon Islniuis, and tli(‘ Island^s of 1 It- 
cnlrn, Fanning, Malden, and Christmas 
The New Hebrides Islands are jointly pre 
lectori by Great Britain and France. 

French Possessions . — New Caledonia and 
depeudeneies, and the Society Islands, the 
Marquesas, Tuamolu, Gambler, and i ubiiai 
groups, and the Island of Uapa. 

aerwatv Posses.sions.—Tho northeastern 
portion of New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm 
Unul), Bismarck Archipelago, the north 
erlv part of the Solomon group, Marshall 
Islands, the Marianne or Lad rone Islands 
(exclusive of Guam), the Caroline Islands 
and Pelew Islands. 

New Guinea. — Discovered by Portuguese 
in 11511: named Papua In 1.52G ; New 
Guinea in ir)45. Visited by Dutch 1070. 
(Mreumnavigated by Dampler 1099. Ihe 
Dutch took possession of the country west 
of 141 ^ E. In 1828. The southeastern por- 
tion became a British protectorate in 
1884; a Crown Colony in 1888- f 
man protectorate was established Ih^the 
northeast in 1884. Total area about 312 
000 square miles. Interior wide plains and 
lofty mountains; greatest elevation 10,000 
feet; The chief rivers are the Kaiserln 
Augusta and the Fly. The coimt line is 
deeply Indented and has flue harbors. The 
forests contain cedar, sandalwood, ebony, 
India rubber, areca and sago palms, bam- 
boos, etc. The soil Is adapted to tobacco, 
rice, tea, sugar cane, coffee, cotton, fruits, 
etc. The German have established cotton 
and tobacco plantations. The chief Indus- 
tries are wood curving and manufacture 
of rope and pottery. Leading exports— 
copra, pearl shell, trepang, gold, pearls, and 
sandalwood. Gold, coal, and plumbago aro 
found. The population is about 1.800,000, 
Area of Papua (British), 90,640 square 
miles ; population 270,000. The govern- 


ment Is administered l)y a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. New South Wales, Vietorin, and 
Queensland furnish funds ami have a voice 
in its affairs. Port Moresl)y is the capital ; 
population 1,500. Kaiser Wilhelm’s I^iaiid 
— German New Guinea — area 70,000 square 
miles; population about . 300 , 000 . In 
hands of German New Guinea Company. 
Friedrich Wilhelmshafen most important 
harbor. 

Samoan Islands . — First explored by Bou- 
gainville In 1768; Christianity was Intro- 
duced in 1830. Neutrality and Independ- 
ence was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
United States, and (Jermany in 1889. The 
islands were dlvid('d between Germany and 
United States in 1899. They are slliiated 
in the middle of the I’aclfic about 400 miles 
northeast of Fiji : the larg(‘st, Havaii aud 
Upolii, belong to Germany. 'TiiLuIla and ad~ 
jacent islands to ITiiL'cl States. Total area 
1,701 square miles. Chief produi'ts aie su- 
gar, coffee, cotton, maize, and troj>I(*al fruits. 
Apia Is the chief trading center; popula- 
tion 3,742. Pago-pago, 'ITituila, Is a fltm 
natural harbor. Tin* nalives are Christians. 
(See also Samoan Islands and Tululla.) 

New Jlehridcs . — Discovered by Spanish In 
1600; explored and named by Cook In 
1774. Tlio group is northeast of New 
Caledonia and stretches northwest and 
Bontliea.st 500 miles. Area, 5,700 square 
mlle.s. Cocoanuts (for copra), maize, mil- 
let, coffee, and bananas are grow'n. Popu- 
lation al)()ut 8(b0()0. .lolntly administered 
by France and England. 

Solomon Islands . — Discovered by Mondaua 
In 1507-1.508; rediscovered by P/ougainville 
1708. An archipelago In Melanesia, .500 
miles east of New Guinea. Area lO.O.^O 
square miles, In large part covered with 
thick forests. Chief commercial products 
tortoise shell, copra. Ivory nuts, and san- 
dalwood. Germany has Bougainville and 
de'pendoucles In the north; the southern 
portion of group Is under British mb'; 
Choiseul and Isabel were ceded to (Jreat 
Britain by Germany In 1899. 

Trade with the United Slates . — The vnliio 
of merchandise imported Into Oceania 
from Hie United State.s (Inclnding the Phil- 
ippine Islands) for the year 1012 was .S79,- 
102,845, and goods to the value of .>37,- 
643,441 were sent thither — a balanee of 
$41,559,404 In favor of the United States. 

Ocean MaE Post-Office, establishment 

of, discussed, 563.3. 

Ocean MaE Service. (See Postal Ser- 
vice, steamship.) 

Offenses on High Seas, acts to provide 

for punishment of, returned, 5709. 
Officers, Public (see also the several 
officers.) 

Act regulating tenure of certain civil 
officers vetoed. (Sec Tenure-of-Of- 
fice Act.) 

Application of public money by, for 
private uses should be made a 
felony, 1709. 

Appointment of. (See Executive 
Nominations.) 

Availing themselves of benefits of 
insolvent-debtors act must be dis- 
missed, 1107. 

Bonding system of, discussed, 1611. 

Books of, should be carefully in- 
spected, 1709. 

Breach of duty in publishing Senate 
executive business discussed, 2691. 
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Bribery of, recommendations regard- 
ing punishment for, 2714. 
Commissions claimed by, should be 
regulated, 1730. 

Compensation of. (kScc Salaries.) 
Compensation withheld from, in ar- 
rears, 775. 

Defalcation of — 

Freedom from, in collecting rev- 
a enue discussed, 5542, 5746. 
Inquired into, 2218, 2918. 
Delinquency in handling public 
money a cause of removal, 1905. 
Disbursing oflicors should de]>osit 
moneys in legal depositories, 2941. 
False entries by, should be made a 
felony, 2818, 2870. 

Fee system, abolition of, in certain 
cases discussed and recommended, 
4939, 5879, 5968, 6161. 

Hours of labor of. (See Hours of 
Labor.) 

Militia called forth to protect, 154. 
Nomination of. (See Executive 
Nominations.) 

Number of, should be diminished, 
316, 1018. 

Oath of. (See Oath of Office.) 
Offenses against court officers, etc., 
should be made cognizable in Fed- 
eral courts, 5477, 5633. 

Papers of, must be handed over, 2818. 
Partisan interference in elections 
by— 

Discussed by President Tyler, 1905, 
1942. 

Order regarding, by President — 
Cleveland, 5079. 

Hayes, 4402. 

Persons holding Federal positions 
must not accept State offices, 
4172. 

Application of, explained, 4173. 
Presents to, from foreign govern- 
ments referred to, 1258, 1260. 
Eecords and papers should pass to 
their successors, 2818. 

Referred to, 1911. 

Removal of. (See Removals from 
Office.) 

Rolls of, transmitted to Congress, 508. 
Salary of. (See Salaries.) 

Official jQtlquette. — As state social func- 
tions in America are not hedged about by 
the priyileges and prerogatives to which * 
rank, station and birth alone entitle tiie 
holder in monarchical courts, American cere- 
monies, observances and ritual arc, In com- 
parison. simple and meagre. No special les- 
sons are required nor are rehearsals needed 
to carry off with proi)or dignity any of the 
observances of state court('S.v. Nevertheless, 
although there Is an absence of that ostenta- 
tious display which marks the ceremonies of 
the courts of Europe, official etiquette In 
America is prescrlhed by a rigid code estab- 
lished by the highest authorities, which la 
not disregarded. 

It Is only natural that state receptions 


should be governed by more arbitrary rules 
than those wliich direct purely social inter- 
course. It must b(‘ rcmciulxTcd that when 
an official rcc(‘ption is h<'ld, it Is always an 
official duty that is being perfonued. The 
state forms and coremonlos wliicli have oh- 
fained in America Jiave varic'd from time to 
time according to the usages of the day and 
the taste of the national hostess. They 
have, at tiiiu's. beem further nio(lili(‘d by 
periods of national calamity, war and the 
death of immediate relatives, hut through all 
this variation and modincatiori there has 
run tin* golden ti^read of democratic sim- 
plicity so dear to the national heart. 

The period of Wasliiiigton's administration 
must Im‘ iM'garded ns a time of transition. 
Nor is tlu‘r(‘ cause for wonder tliat much 
formalify and .sta telln»*ss marked the dis- 
pcn.sation of national hospitality in the be- 
ginning of tlio nation’s developiiK'iit. Tlie 
term “colonial” is today associated in our 
minds with a courtly, stately conventionality 
peculiarly its own. iNfen arid women of that 
time, who, either at first liaiid or through 
their mothers and fathers, had received their 
education In courti'sy, graci' and proper be- 
havior from the customs of hkiglaud, could 
not easily shake off their second uaturi' ; 
and no doubt fretted over the meagre means 
of gratlf.ving their wishes; but as soon as 
they were cut off by their own desire from 
this Influence and became self-di'iiendent, 
that pure simplicity nurtured by individual 
worth iM’came evident. It is not surprising 
that In the earliest period the Executive 
Mansion was a place of stat(‘ly and con- 
tinuous reception, and tliat Martha Wash- 
ington is famous for the dignity, grace and 
splendor of her social rdgn ; but, on the 
other hand, the simplicity of Jefferson’s 
time has passed into a proym-h. and was 
such as to excite comimmt even abroad. The 
youth, gaiety and impetuous brilliancy of 
“Dolly Madison” contributed largidy to the 
breaking down of much of the sewerity and 
conventionality which preceded her time. 

The ITosident is the leader of social as 
well as of official life. Although he is ac- 
cessible to all to the extent that all may 
call upon him, he is not expected to return 
any visits. Tie, of course, has the privilege 
of calling upon a frbmd. The same is 
equally true of the wife of tlio President. 
He is always addresR(‘d as “Mr. President.” 
Tie does not leave the country, as a rule, 
and in this respect is under greater restric- 
tions than are any of the crowned heads of 
Europe. TTnder this “unwritten law” a for- 
<'ign legation in Washington is construed as 
I'eing foreign ground and may not be entered 
by the President. N^'itber may be set foot 
upon a foreign vessel, q'lie only formal calls 
that he may make are those upon a Presl- 
dent-eleet, an ex-President, or a President 
or reigning monarch of a foreign state visit- 
ing Washington. lie carries no personal 
<*ard, but one reading simply “The Presi- 
dent.” He may not accept valuable gifts ; 
and if such art* tendered, they are usually 
placed in t!ie National Museum. 

The Chief Justict* of the Supreme Court 
ranks next to the TM’osIclent socially. Below 
lilm in turn socially come the Viee-President, 
the Speaker of the House, the General of the 
Army and the Admir.al of the Navy. It is 
con.siderod one of the first duties of the 
Meni]»or.s of the House of Representatives to 
call upon these when coming to Washington. 
The social rank of women is decided by that 
of the husband or father. 

The Inaugural Ball, held upon the even- 
ing of the day of inauguration, was the first 
social event In the life of the newly inaugu- 
rated President, until it was abolished by 
President Wilson. It partook more of the 
nature of a reception than a ball, for it was 
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80 largely attended that dancing was an im- 
possibility. It was nsually held in one of the 
departmental buildings. For several days 
after the I'resident’s inauguration, public 
informal receptions follow and a week or 
more is consumed in receptions during the 
day and dinners at night. These latter are 
classilied, to a c<'rtain extent, so that all 
branches of the oilicial service are formally 
rc'cognized. Saturday is tlu' offleiiU recep- 
tion day at tlu^ Whitf' House. The public 
receptions which ari' held from the first of 
.Tnnuary until the l)(‘ginning of Lent were 
inaugurated by I*r(‘sident ,7ackson. The 
guests assemble in the FiUst lloom and as 
quickly as this is filled tlie 1‘resldent greets 
th('m as they pass out. The formal rec(‘p- 
tions are not held so fri'quentlv as pre- 
viousl^% on account of tbo great increase in 
the number of Senators and Representatives. 
This is compensnt('d for liy inviting some 
Memlx'rs of Congress to stat(' dinners and 
entertaining others witli less ceremony. 

'Idle scen(' at a formal or ollieial reception 
is a brilliant one. The ( }ov<'rnin<‘nt oflieials, 
the oflieers of the Army and Navy, and tlie 
foreign legations mingb' in uniform, and the 
ladi(‘s are not in full dress, hut in reception 
toilettes. Diplomats and nt(nch('!s wear tlieir 
court costumes. The Fresldent stands at 
the head of th(' line, next 1o him his wife, 
who Invites sev(‘ral promiiKmt ladies to as- 
sist h(*r in receiving. As tlu' guests enter, 
they pass down tiie rec('iving line until they 
have greeted all of the ladies of tiie receiv- 
ing party. 'The daughters of the liousehold 
of n state ofTicial ar(' not invited to state 
dinners unh'ss the daughter is the female 
r(>pr('sentative of the family. 

The general conduct of, and tl)e social 
ohscrvanecs at thes(‘ several (('remonies are 
tip' same as those wliich diiH'ct social ob- 
servances els(‘wliere in good soeiet.v. The 
cards of invitation tind responses to the 
ordinary reeeiitlons do not diff('r from those 
in other AiiP'rican homes; imt at the state 
dinners ami otlicial r('ceptions. wbieli are to 
lie iv'garded in some sense as an interchange 
of inti'rnatlonal court('sy, the rules of at- 
tendanee aia* v('rv strict and no om* would 
think of neglecting to attend without an 
eminently satisfactory excuse. 

Official Publications. (See Kocords and 
Documents.) 

Official Begister. (See Biennial Reg- 
ister.) 

Officialism. — The perfunctory performance 
of duti('S In office iTU'rely for pay or glory, 
without genuine display of public Interest. 
Ogallala Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Ogden vs. Saunders. — An important United 
States Supreme Court case limiting the 
operation of State bankruptcy laws. Og- 
den, of Louisiana, declared uiK)n certain 
bills of exchange drawn in 180(5 upon the 
defendant Saunders, a citizen of Kentucky, 
but then living In New York. Saunders 
pleaded a certitleate of discharge under 
the act of the New York legisl.atnre of 
1801 for llie relief of insolvent debtors. 
The district court of Louisiana gave judg- 
ment for the plaint ilT. On a writ of error 
the ease was taken lad'ore tlie Supreme 
('ourt of the United St.Mtes, Nvdileh decided 
in 1827 tliat ilie power to jiass bankruptcy 
laws (11(1 not belong exclusively to the 
Thdted States, and that the fair and ordi- 
nary exercis(‘ of (hat power by the State.s 
need not Involve a violation of the obliga- 
tion of contracts, !)iit that State law could 
not dificliarge a debt due to a citizen of 
another State, Justice Johnson delivered 


the opinion, In which concurred Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall and Justices Duval and Story. 

Ogden, Utah, bill to authorize city of, 
to assume increased iudebtedness ve- 
toed, 5518. 

Ogdensburg (N. Y%), Capture of. — in 

September, 1812, Gen. Brown was sent to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., at the mouth of the 
Osw(jgatchie River, to garrison Fort Pres- 
entation and attempt the capture of some 
British stores that were report (?d as being on 
lh(‘ way up the St. Lawrence River. Oct. 
2, about forty British bateaux, escorted by 
a gunboat, were seen approaching. On the 
4th two gunboats and twenty-live bateaux, 
containing 750 men, started for Ogdensburg. 
Tlie American force amounted to about 1,200 
etT('ctive ujcn. After two boiiT’s of firing the 
invaders withdrew with a slight loss. No 
one was Injured on the Aunn’lcan side. 
Lab'i* Maj. Forsyth was placed in command 
of the garrison at Ogdensburg. With a 
party of citiz('ns and militia he crossed over 
to lOlizabothtowri. Canada, Feb, 0, 1813, and 
r(‘scued a number of prisoners held there. 
In retaliation for this exploit Lieut. -Col. Mc- 
Doiiell, with about 800 men, crossed the 
river on the ice Feb. 22, 181,3, and after 
a short engagement gained possession of 
tlie town, w'hich they gave over to plun- 
derers. 

Ohio , — -One of the central western group 
of state's; nickname. “The Bncko.ve State.” 
Ohio extends from lat. 38® 24' to 41® 57' 
north and from long. 80° 34' to 84® 49' 
west. It is bounded on the north by Michi- 
gan and J.ake Krie, on the east by Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia (separated by the 
Ohio River), on the south by Kentucky 
(separated by the Oliio River), and on the 
west by Indiana, and has an area of 41,010 
square iniie'S. 

Ohio was first visited ley the French under 
La Salle at the end of tlu' si'Vi'nteentli cen- 
tury. It was claiuK'd by both tlu' French 
and English. It was ceded to C.n'at Brit 
ain in 1703 and to the Pnited States in 
178,3. In 1787 it became part of the North- 
W'('st Territory. The tli*st s('ttlement was 
made at Marietta in 1788. The State was 
admitted to the Union in 1802. 

Statistics of agriculture coirect(‘d for the 
last Federal (\‘nsiis, place the nurab(}r of 
farftis in the Stale at 272.545, comprising 
24,105.708 acres, with stO(‘k and improve- 
ments, valued at $1,902,094,589. The 
average value of farm land per acre was 
,$53.34, an increase from $33.35 in 1900. 
The value of the domestic animals poultry, 
etc., was $197,332,112, including 1,837,007 
cattle, valiK'd at $.31,103,344; 910,224 

horses, $93,910,038: 22,850 mules, $2,775,- 
831; 3.105,027 swine, $19,412,730; 3,909,- 
102 Bhe('p, $14,941,381: poultry, $9,532,072. 
The yield and value of field crops for 1911 
was: Corn, 3.900,000 acres, 150,540,000 

bushels, $87,313,000: wh('at. 2,205,000 
acres, 30,240,000 bushels. $32,987.000 ; oats, 

1.700.000 acres, 54,570,000 bushels, $24,- 

550.000 ; r.vo, 00,000 acres, 930,0(>0 bushels, 
$790,000 ; potatoes, 190.000 acres, 12,350,- 
0(K) bushels, $10,374,000; hay, 2,550,000 
acres, 2.505,000 tons. $47,344,000 ; tobacco, 

88.000 acres, 81,400,000 pounds, $0,180,400 
tlhio ranks fourth among the states in 

the value of its mineral production, accord- 
ing to the United Stat(‘a (hmlogical Sur- 
vey. 'The total value of the mineral pro 
duct ion of the state increased from $111.- 
220,050 In 1912 to $121,090,001 iu 1913 
It is the premier state in the value of clav 
products and in the manufacture of grind- 
stones and pulpstoncs. It Is second In th(‘ 
production of bromine and lime, third In the 
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output of calcium chlorido, natural gas, 
fcjalt, Band and gravel, and gypsum, fouiih 
In tbe production of coal, oilstones, s<*ythc- 
Btones, and stone, and scjventb In quantity 
and sixth In value in the production of 
petroleum. Ohio ranks next to Pennsyl- 
vania and second lii the C()untry in the 
manufacture of pig Iron, and if pig iron 
rather than iron ore were taken as the 
measure of iron production, Ohio would 
rank second in the t(Unl valiu' of its min- 
eral products, which w'ouUl Ix' iu(‘n*ased in 
JlUIl l)y nearly ninety ]M'r cent over the 
value obtained if pig iron is exeluded. 
I’rnelically all tlu' pig in»n produc(>d in 
Ohio, Uow(‘ver, is ujad(' from TiUke Superior 
ores and tlio iron i)roduetion is credited to 
the state in which tlu' iron ore w’as mined. 

The two lentling ])rodn(‘ts of Ohio are 
coal and ela.v products, (‘(xil having slightly 
t*he b<'1t('i- of it in 11)12 and lUl.'t, whereas 
In 11)11 the value of the <‘lay i>roduets ex- 
ce(‘ded that of coal. The production of coal 
In 11)111 amount(‘d to .‘hi. 200, 527 short tons, 
valiu'd at ,$I’1),1)4S.0.5H, the output both In 
f|uantity and value being the maximum 
iM'cord for the stale. The production of 
ixdroleuni, wlih'h Ht.ands third among the 
(stat<'’s mineral industries and in which 
Ohio ranks sixth, value considered, among 
all tin' stales, di'crcjised slightly in quan- 
tity. from .'>,000,007 barrels in 1012 to 8,- 
7.Ht,4r)S barrels In 1012, while the value in- 
er('a.sed about -1.5 per e(‘nt over the previous 
year. fr(.m $12,0.85,00.8 io .$17.r);{.'^,4.52. Tlie 
valu(' of the natural gas produced in 1013 
was ,$10.41(1,0)00 in 1013, against $11,891,- 
200 in 1012. 

The number of manufacturing estnblish- 
nuMtts in Ohio having an annual output 
valued at ,$.500 or more' at the beginning of 
1015 was 1.5,05.8, 'I'lie amount of capital 
lriv('sted was ,$1,077.5.52.000, giving einploy- 
im*nt to 000,. 807 p('rsons, using material 
^ aim'd at , $1,020,782,000, and turning out 
ttnlslu'd goods worth .$1.782,. 80.8, 000. Sal- 
aries and wages i)aid amounted to 
.$424,180,000, 

Ohio (sue also Columbus; Payton; 
Portsmouth) : 

Boundary of— 

Act respecting, executed, 6.37. 
Controversy with Miehigati, regard- 
ing, 1404, 1407. 

Pef erred to, 1173. 

Lands in — 

Keferred to, 833. 

Title of United Brethren to, 801. 

Michigan boundary line dispute with, 
and the ne<'essity of an early set- 
tlement of, by Congress, 178. 
National Guard of, expiration of en- 
listment of, referred to and thanks 
of President tendered, 3440. 

PatificatioTj of fourteenth amendment 
withdrawn by, 3836. 

Ohio Coinpanies.“iu 1749 George U. 
granted to a band of wealthy citizens 
of Virginia and Maryland, calling them- 
selves the Ohio Company, a tract of land 
containing 500,000 a(!res, lying in the 
Ohio Valley south of the Ohio River. 
Thomas Lee was the projector of the com- 
pany, but it ivas later (’onducted by I^aw- 
rence Washington. The terms of the grant 
required that 100 families should be es- 
tablished upon the tract, a fort should be 
built, and a garrison maintained. A num- 
ber of storehouses were also established. 
In 1783 the territory east of the Missis- 


sippi, north of the Olilo River, and w^est of 
I’ennsylvanla, wdileh before the Uevolutlon 
had been part of the Ih‘oviiiee of Qiu'bec 
and afterwards had been claimed by Vir- 
ginia, was ceded to the llniletl St.ates, 
with the proviso that it was to be settled 
and formed into states. March 1, 1780, 
Rufus Putnam suggested a second Ohio 
company, ami two days later he and 
Messrs. Culler, Brooks, Sargent, and Cush- 
ing formed an .-issoeiatioti and issued 1,000 
shares at $1,000 each in Continental eer- 
tifieates or $125 in gold. A year after- 
wards (''ongress granted certain lots free 
of charge, and an enormous trjiet was 
bought at }d>ouL eight or niiu! cents per 
acre in specie. Oolonizatloii was imme- 
diately begun. Sl.'ivery w'.as |)rohll»ltcd. 
'rills conipaii.v luid l.-trgi' Inlliicnce in sh;i])- 
Ing the ordinance for the government of 
the Northwest Territory, of which it be- 
came a part. 

Ohio River: 

Canal from Chesapeake' Bay to. (See 

Chesajieake and Ohio Canal.) 

Navigation on, 824, 909. 

Appropriation for, 934. 

Mode of improving, referred to, 
1196, 2685. 

Referred to, 1104, 1491. 

Ship canal around fall of, 3819. 
Survey of, appropriation for, 768. 
Ojibwa Indians. (Sec Indian Tribes.) 
Oklahoma. — One of the southern group of 
states formed in 1007 by the Union of 
Oklahoma with the Indian T(‘rritory. 
Nickname, “Boomer State.” Motto, “La- 
bor omnia vincit,” (Ltilvor concpiers every- 
thing). It extends from latitiuh' 3.’U 
35' to 37° north and from longitude 04° 
20' to 10.3° wa'st. It is boumh'd on the 
north by Kansas and (‘olorado, on the east 
by Arkansas and Missouri, on the south by 
'Texas (separated by the Ib'd Rivei*) and 
on the W'est by 5’exas and New' Mexico. Jt 
has an area of 70,057 s(|iiure miles. 

Oklahoma 'rerrltory was formed in ISOO 
from the western ])art of Indian 'rerritory 
and the public strip ealbai No M.an's Land 
(q. V.). Invasions of the Indian 'ferritory 
took place in 1870 but tbe settlors were 
ordered out by ])roclama I ions of President 
liuyes (pages 4400, 4550). Sevc'ial subso- 
quent invasions of tbe 'r('rritoi\y wert' mj\d(' 
in deliauee of l'’ed<'ral law, but all expedl 
lions of settlers were arrest(>d and their 
town.s broken uj). Finally d('l(‘gal(>s of tbo 
th’cek Nation iiu't at Wasliiiiglon and sold 
the western half of their domain to the 
United States (lovernmeiit for $2,280,857. 
(kmgress ratilied this agi’oement Mai-eh 1, 
1889. By proclamation of Uresident Harri- 
son (5450) Oklahoma was ottoned to setlb'- 
ment at noon April 22, 1880, and during 
the afternoon of that day 50,000 settlers, 
who had been encamped on the burd('r, 
rushed Into the territory, formed a pro- 
vincial government, and laid out tow'U sites. 
In 1803 the Uherokc'c strip was ec'ded by 
the Indians to the (Jovernment for $8,300,- 
000. Agriculture and stock-rai.sing are the 
principal industries. Salt is the only 
mineral now mined, but in the future min- 
ing promises to be tlie chief industry of 
Oklahoma, as gold, silver, lead, zinc and 
gypsum are known to exist In many places. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms In the state at 1,008,192, comprising 
28,859,353 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $918,108,882. The aver- 
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ago valuo of Inncl por aero was $22.49, an 
incmiso from $(>,50 in 1900. Tlio valin* of 
domoHtIc animals, poultry, etc., was $352,- 
4:;2.792. including 1,955,500 cattle, valued 
at $4:1.187.00] ; 742,959 horses, $0:i,051.0:n : 
257,070 mules, $28,018,224; 3,8;i9,0;i0 

swine, $11,997,041 ; 02,472 sheep, $253,804; 
poultry. $;j. 71 3,943. The yield and value 
of the field crops for 1911 was: Corn, 5,- 

075.000 acres, 30.888,000 bushels. $25,822,- 
000; wheat 1.122,000 acres. 8.970,000 bush- 
els, $8,258,000, oats, 909,000 acres. 8,181,- 
000 tuislu'ls, $3,927,000 ; rye, 4,000 acres, 

38.000 bushels, $40,000 : potatoes, 30,000 
acres, 540,000 bushels, $070.000 ; bay, 810,- 
000 acres, 018,000 tons, $5,184,000, and 
cotton, 915.000 halos. In the production of 
petroh'um Oklahoma now ranks second, hav- 

iM^en surpassed only by California In 
1910, The production that year was 52,- 
028,718 barrels. Some y:old and silver also 
arc produced. 

The niimhor of manufacturini? establish- 
ments In Oklahoma havin.i: an auiinal out- 
put valiK'd at $509 or more at the bejflnulnji 
of 1915 was 2,518. The amount of capital 
invested was $05,478,000. p:lvlnj; employ- 
m('nt to 22.700 persons, nslni; material val- 
ued at $70,970,rioo. and luriiln^ out finished 
jroods worth .v 1 02,000. oou Sal.arles and 
wn;r('s paid amounted to $14,21.3.900. 

33>e Fedoral census of 1910 gave the pop- 
ulation as 1,057.155. 

Oklahoma: 

Appropriation for settlement under 
treaties of freedom, etc., upon lands 
in, recommended, 4785. 

Admission to Union discussed, 7020. 
Boundary lino with Colorado, 6937. 
Lands in — 

Agreement for cession of, *5648, 
'5640, 5768. 

Oj)oned to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5450, 5593, 5730, 5838, 6020, 
6695. 

deferred to, 5637. 

Keservation of, 6695, 6889. 

Laws of Nebraska in force in, contin- 
uation of, recommended, 5566. 
M(‘morial from Wichita and Caddo 
Indians regarding claims to lands 
in, 5671. 

Organization of, discussed, 5393. 

Act regarding returned, 5503. 
JJeservations in, coded to United 
States, 5593. 

Buffering among settlers in, recom- 
mendations regarding, 5516. 
Memorial from legislature asking 
for relief, 5567. 

Unauthorized occupancy of,, 4832, 
4943. 

Proclamations against, 4811, 4888. 
Oklahoma Central Railroad, act to au- 
thorize construction and operation of 
railway by, through Territories, ve- 
toed, 6014. 

Oklahoma City, OWa., act authorizing 
issuance of bonds by, to provide the 
right of way for railroad, vetoed, 
5571. 

Old Bay State. — a nickname for Massa- 
chusetts (q. V.). (See also States.) 


Old Colony. — a popnlnr name for Plym- 
outh County, Mass. The terrifory waS for- 
merly included In the Ply mouth Colony, 
hilt, being unable to obtain a charter from 
the British I’rown on neeonnt of Its out- 
spoken opposition to the established 
chuirb, was in 1991 absorbed into Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

Old Dominion.-- A name popularly applied 
to the State of Virginia. In colonial docu- 
ments Virginia la frequently referred to as 
“Ills Majesty’s Dominion of Virginia.” 
Old Dominion State. — A nickname for Vir- 
ginia (q. V.), (See also States) ; sometimes 
also nicknamed Mother of States and Mother 
of Presidents. 

Old Hickory.— An affectionate nickname 
given to Andrew .Tackson In 1813 when, dis- 
regarding the order of the Secretary of War 
to disband his troops, he assumed the re- 
sponsibility of marching them In a body 
from Natchez, at his own expense. The Gov- 
ernment afterwards approved .Jackson’s dis- 
obedience, and reimbursed him. The nick- 
name stuck to him even through his 
ITesldency, and to his grave. 

Old Line State. — A nickname for Mary- 
land (q. V.). (See also States.) 

Office of Exhibits. (See Exhibits, Office 
of.) 

Office of Farm Management. (See Farm 
Management, Office of.) 

Office of Indian Affairs. (See Depart- 
ment of the Interior.) 

Office of Inspection. (See Inspection, 
Office of.) 

Office of Public Roads and Rural Engi- 
neering. (See Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering, Office of.) 

Old North State. — Alternative nickname 
for North Carolina. (See Tar ITecl State.) 
Old Point Comfort, Va., scliool for ar- 
tillery instruction at, 824. 
Old-Settlers* Meeting. — A gala day or pic- 
nic occasion, especiallv In rural Roctlons, 
wh^^c the countryside gathers to do lionuigo 
to tile fatliors and mothers who settled in. 
and developed the neighborhood. (See Set- 
tler and Pioneer.) 

Old Winnebago Reservation, Dakota, 
restoration of, to jjublie domain, 
order regarding, declared void, 
4890. 

Discussed, 49-13. 

Oldenburg; 

Commercial relations with, 820. 
Exequatur issued consul of, revoked, 
3710. 

Referred to, 3720. ' 

Treaty with, 2479. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended, 666, 1059. 

Oleomargarine, act defining butter and 
imposing tax on, approved and dis- 
cussed, 4992. 

Oligarchy. — Government by a few officials, 
— derived from the Greek words meaning 
“few rule.” 

Olive Branch, The, condemnation of, 
indemnification asked for, 1268. 
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Olmstead et al. ys. Bltten]iouse*s Exec- 
utrixes. — In 1778 Olmstead and other citi- 
zens of Connecticut were pressed into the 
service of the Itritish aboard the sloop 
Active. They revolted and took posses- 
sion of the vessel, nnd were in turn cap- 
tured by the renriHylvania armed brig 
Convention. The State oourt of admiralty 
of Pennsylvania adjiidgcd the Active lawful 
prize and awarded the pro(^eeds of her sale 
to the State, officers and crew of the Con- 
vention, and the owners, officers, and crew 
of Jj€ Oerard, a privateer, which assisted 
in the capture. Olmstead and the others 
claimed the whole prize, but were awarded 
only one-fourth. They then appealed to 
the Federal (‘ommissioners of appeals and 
received a favorable verdict. The State 
court of admiralty of l*ennsylvanla set 
aside this v<'rdict and ordeiaal that the 
money be brought into court. May 1, 
1779, the loan eertifleates for the prize 
money were deposited with State Treasurer 
Uittenhouse. In ISO.'i the district court of 
the ITiilted States for the Slate of Penn- 
sylvania entered a final decree that the 
money bo paid over to the libellants. 
The case having come before the United 
States Supreme Court, March, 1808, that 
court ordered a mandamus as against the 
district judge, and in 1809 judgment was 
executed in favor of the plaint llTs in spite 
of violent opposition from IVnnsylvania, 
which opposition hud prevented Judge 
Peters from carrying out his decree. The 
facts in the matter are all given In the 
Peters ease. (See also 456, Peters va. 
United States.) 

Olustee (Fla.), Battle of.— lu February, 
18G4, a Federal expedition was sent to Flor- 
ida from Port Royal under command of Oon. 
Seymour. It was composed of twenty steam- 
ers, eight schooners and about 5,000 troops. 
Feb. 7 the land forces occupied Jacksonville. 
On the 18th they marched Inland, encoun- 
tering the Confederates on the 20th at Olus- 
tee, a railroad station about fifty miles west 
of Jacksonville. The battle was unexpected 
and was fiercely fought from 2 o’clock till 
dark, when the vanquished Federals retired 
twenty miles to Barbers. Seymour lost 
nearly 2,000 men, as well as five pieces of 
artillery, in this disastrous fight, and the 
expedition returned to Hilton Ilead. c 

Olympia, The, mentioned, 6297. 

Omaha, The. (See Tkisima Island.) 
Omaha Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Omaha, Nehr., act to extend privileges 
to port of, vetoed, 4999. 

Oman* — Oman Is an independent sultanate 
of Roiltheast Arabia, with a Muhamma- 
dan population that Is mainly Arab, but 
contains many foreign elements, liieliiding 
Indians, Persians, Baluchis, and Swahili 
negroes. The territory of the sultanate ex- 
tends from the peninsula of El Katar, on 
the Persian Gulf, to the promontory of Ras 
Salr, on the Arabian Sea, a total length of 
coast of close on 1,500 miles. The north- 
west extremity Is In 51® 30' E. longitude, 
and Oman extends to the easternmost 
point of Arabia In 59° 48' E. longitude, 
and thence southwest to a point about 
54° 28' E. longitude and 16° 50' N. lati- 
tude. The most northerly point is Ras 
Mnsandiim in 26° 30' N. latitude. The 
area Is 81,000 square miles. 

Physical Features. —The northwest and 
southwest extremities are In the form of 
a horse-shoe, the Intervening land being 
the arid and sandy desert of central and 
southern Arabia, the great Rnba el Khali, 
or Dahna Desert, which covers the penin- 


sula, from Oman in the east to Yemen In 
the west. 'The northern coast of Oman is 
w’ashed l)y the I’ersiiin Gulf; the Cape of 
Ras Musnnduin reaches to the narrow 
Strait of Onnnz ; the eastern coast is 
washed by the Gulf of Oman, and the 
southeastern coast b,y the Arabian Sea. 
The promontory (Ras Jobel) which tenni- 
nates in Ras Musandum is formed by the 
western horn of a range of mountains, 
which stretclies across northeastern Oman, 
from Musandum to El lladd, and shuts out 
the coastal districts from the interior. The 
west coast of the Ras Jebel promontory, 
known as the Pirate Coast, and the re- 
mainder of the Persian Gulf littoral, are 
low lying and sandy, and many rocky islets 
lie close inshore. 

Hiatory . — Oman was established as an 
Indepemh^nt sultanate in 1741 by Ahmed 
ben Said, an imam (or sultan) of Yemen, 
who consolidated his iK>wer at the exptmse 
of the Ottoman empire In the earlier 
years of the nlmdeenlh century Oman was 
the most powerful stat(‘ in Arabia, and 
the rule of the Suit an was extended over 
the Makran coast of the Arabian Sea and 
over parts of East Africa, including So- 
cotra and Zanzibar. In 1856 th(‘ sultanate 
was divided by the two sons of Sultan Sey- 
yid, and Zanzibar was formed into a sepa- 
rate sultanate. 

Oovernmertl.-— The government is absolute 
and is hereditary in the descendants of 
Ahmed ben Said. At the present time the 
authority of the Sultan is elYectlve onlv 
in the <?apltal and the neigliboring terri- 
tory, for although the Bedouin Arabs rec- 
ognize his superiority, th(‘ rule is only 
nominal in the interior, and trade is ham- 
pered by tribal warfare and robbery of 
caravans, which are forced to proceed with 
strong escorts through tl»o various passes 
over the mountains, some of which are 
guarded by friendly chiefs. Since 1798 the 
relations between Muscat and Enghind 
have been friendly, and many conventions 
and treaties have been made. British war- 
ships have upheld tlie authority of the Sul- 
tan against rebellious tribes. The Sultan 
is in treaty relations with the Government 
of India and receives annually a subsidy, 
while a British agent resides at the capital. 
A joint Anglo-French declaration of 1862 
guarantees his independence, and the Sul- 
tan Is pledged not to <*ede territory to any 
Power but the British Government. His 
Highness Seyyid Taimar bln Turk! ; born 
1886, succeeded his father as Sultan in 
1913. 

Cities. — Capital, Muscat, the principal 
seaport, on the east coast. Population 
about 25,000. Other towns and ports are 
Matrah, about five miles north of the capi- 
tal (population 10.000, Barkha and Sohar, 
on the east coast ; and Sharkah on the 
Pirate Coast. The principal Inland towns 
are NIzwa In the “Garden of Oman,” and 
Bereima In the northwest. 

Production and Industry. -(Communica- 
tion Is carried on by pack animals (chiefly 
dromedaries) under strong escort, and there 
Is a much frequented route from Ifie Turk- 
ish territory in the northwest to the town 
of Bereima. From Bereima the route leads 
southward to Nizwa and the Garden of 
Oman, thus connecting the northwest with 
the eastern ports. 'There is a pilgrimage 
route of twenty-one days across the Arabi- 
an Pe.sert, from the Garden of Oman to 
Mecca, In the 'Turking-Arablan vilayet of 
Hedjaz. 

The trade of Oman Is considerable, the 
seaboard trade of Muscat and Matrah ex- 
ceeding $3,450,000 In 1912-1913. The chief 
export is dates, the principal Imports be- 
ing rice, arms and ammunition, coffee, cot- 
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ton and silk goods. There Is an Import 
duty of 5 p<'i' cent ad valorem, which 
forms the principal source of revenue, but 
exports arc free. 

Omnibus Bill. — Knrly in the first session 
of the Thirty-first fongress Henry Clay In- 
troduced a series of six resolutions as a 
basis for the comproniise of the slavery 
(piestioii. These resolul ions prov ided for 
the admission of California as a free 
state; territorial governments for New 
Mexico and lUali without conditions as to 
slavery; a territorial boundary line be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico favorable to 
the former ; payment of the Texas debt ; 
suppression of the slave trade In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; a more elTeetive fugitive 
slave law, and a denial of the power of 
<\)iigr<'ss to interfere uith the slave trade 
b('tu'cen the sla \ e slates. 

Du Feb. 5 and ti, ISoO, Clay ably advo- 
cated the passaM,e of his resolutions by 
th(‘ Senate. 'I'hat body was strongly 
D<‘moeralie. though lln* administration was 
Whig. De\)ale on Clay’s resolutions lasted 
two months and was participated in by 
Webster (Mass.), Calhoun (S. C. ), Benton 
(Mo.), King (Ala.), Davis and Foote 
(Miss.), ITamliii (Me,), Cass (Mleh.), Sew- 
ard and Dickinson (N. Y.), Chase and ('or- 
win (Ohio), Douglass (111.), Frfnnont 
(Cal.), SonK^ (La.), Hah* (.N. 11.), Mangum 
(N. C.), Hunter and Mason (Vu.), Bell 
(Tenu. ), and others of note. On April 11) 
the resolutions were referred to a com- 
mit tee of thirl ecu, with (’lay as chairman, 
and consisting of six other Whigs and 
six Democrats. On jMay 8 this (“ommitteo 
submitted an elal)orat(* series of l)ills em- 
bodying the substance of Clay’s resolu- 
tions. These scM'ral bills were knowm 
eolleetlvelv as the '‘Omnibus bill,” and 
the l.Mst was pjiss^'d on SSept. liO. (See also 
Compromise of IS.IO.) 

Oneida, The. (8eo Aroostook, The.) 
Oneida Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Oneota, The, purchased for Peru, de- 
tention of, 3831, 3835. 

Onondaga Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Ontario, Lake. (See Lake Ontario.) 
Open Door in China. — With China foreign 
eommerce is a m.atter of modern history. 
As early as 1510 the Portuguese had es- 
tablished a trading port In China and, to- 
g(dher with the Dutch, English and Amer- 
icans, who followed them, carried on an 
irregular and unsatisfactory trade for a 
hundred years without govi'riiiiunit protec- 
tion or favor b(*sides l)eing looked upon 
with suspicion and initrcd, ns barbarians. 
From 1004 to is:.>4 iOugland’s China trade 
was in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, wdiose monopoly came to an end in 
tile ‘latter year. The opium trade, worth 
.$5,000,000 to $8,000,000 annually to the 
government of British India, had long 
l)een illegal, and China, in 1837, deeid»*d 
to snppres.s it. England’s refusal to make 
trattic in o])ium a crime punishable with 
death brought on a war in 1840. This was 
concluded by a tnuity wdiieh opened to 
British trade the five ports of Canton, Am- 
oy, Fu-Clu)w, Ning-l’o. and Shanghai. 

Caleb Cushing, heading an embassy from 
the United States, negotiated a similar 
treaty in 1844. By its terms a customs 
duty was established and in considera- 
tion of a transit duty, goods were given 
free conveyance to all places In China. 

In 1850 England again found a pretext 
for war with China and was joined by 
France in 1857. This was terminated In 
1858 by the treaty of Tieii-Tsln, which 
granted toleration to the Christian mis- 
22 


sionarles In China, and freedom of Chinese 
rivers to English and French merehunt 
vessels. At the same time B\issia signed 
a treaty by which she acquired the Amur 
territory. 

While these powers wore gaining oon- 
cessions in China, IT’esident Btiebaiian sent 
William B. Reed to open negotiations on 
behalf of the United States. I'lio result 
of Mr. Reed’s elTortg was a treaty of 
amity and commerce, guarantedng that no 
American vess(d should engage in contra- 
band trade with China. 

Anson Burlingame, United States min- 
ister to (’hina from 18(>1 to 1807, won 
the confidence of the Orientals and se- 
cured a treaty granting further conces- 
sions. Burlingame lat('r headed a Chi- 
nese embassy accredited to el('von differ- 
ent nations. In .Tune, 187;k the Chinese 
Emperor for the first time gave personal 
audience tc) the ministers of the United 
States, Russia, (Ireat Britain, France, (ier- 
inany, Holland, and Jai)aii. By the war 
with Japan, In 18P 1-181)5 China was forced 
to eon<‘<‘do the indepemh'iK'e of Korea, ami 
cede to Japan the island of Formosa, the 
Liaotung peninsula and the Peseadore Isl- 
ands ami an imhnnnity in money. 

While China was thus ernlnirrassed Rus- 
sia, Ihrougli Fra nee, advanced a loan of 
$77,21)0,000 to lielp pay the Japaiii'Se in. 
demnily. In ISDO Aim rleiin ami Cernian 
capitalists loaned $80,000,000 and in 181)8 
another $80,000,000 was advanced by the 
English and (ierman banks. In rotuni for 
these loans valuable railway ami trading 
concessions were exacted -with a view to 
establishing .spheres of influeuee which 
would s(‘rve us an excuse for military oc- 
cnjiatlon. 

Until 1001 only twenty-one ports had 
been opened to foreign trade. In that 
year three others vere opened, and In 
li)0C sixt(‘en more allowed the ships of 
tlie westei-ii world to enter. The opening 
of thest* ports was looked upon by China 
as a great eoma'ssion wrung froin‘ her by 
the overpowerinu military strength of The 
allied eomniereial world. The agreements 
of 1807-181)8 i>rovide tliat “the administra- 
tion of the Imperial Maritime Customs 
Service shall he eondneted by representa- 
tives of foreign powers until lOb’h” 

An outbreak of the ant i-foreigii feeling 
in (’Jiina, directed against Aniei-leaiis in 
partieiilar, oji aee()unt of the Chinese ex- 
clusion laws of this count r.v, was shown 
in the boycott against Amerlean goods 
which began in the sontlierii provinces in 
1005. This was entirely dispelled l)y the 
wise policy of the Roosiwelt ndinlnist rat Ion. 
carried into extent ion by Secretaries John 
Hay and Elihii Root. 

William H. Taft, wh(>n Secretary of War, 
declared in a speech made in China that 
the United Slates would actively interfere 
whenever necessary to preserve the open 
door in all ji.nrts of the Chinese empire. 
Further acts of frimidsblp on the part of 
the United Stales were the remission of a 
part of the Boxer indemnity, upon recom- 
mendation of I'resideut Roosevelt, and the 
liberal eontrihnt ions, under Presidential 
patronage, to the famine fund in 11)08. 

Open Door, in the Orient, policy of the 
United States to be firm in contro- 
versies, 6797, 

Open Shop. — A term used to describe the 
conditions of employment in an establish- 
ment where men are and inny be employed 
Irrespective of tholr membership or non- 
memhersliip in a trade union or other labor 
organization. (See Trade Unions, Closed 
Shop.) 
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Opium Traffic, treaty with China for re- 
pression of, and recommendations 
regarding, 4629, 49S6. 

International Commission^ 7671. 
Beport of, transmitted, 7469. 

'Legislation regarding, recommended, 
5983. 

Beferred to, 7596. 

Taxes and laws regulating traffic in, 
recommended, 7419, 7470, 7596. 
Orange Eiver Colony— a British colony 
In South Africa. It was formerly an inde- 
pendent republic known as the Orange Free 
State, and was founded by the Boers in 1830 
and re(‘ogulzcd by Britain ten years 

later. Jn fouMoquonce of the part taken In 
the Boer War It was aniw^xed to the British 
Crown ill 1900. Area, 48. .320 square miles ; 
population In 3800 (estimated), 77,710 
wiilte and 129,787 blac'ks, natives of the 
country. 

Order of Indian Wars of the United 
States. — Tills order was organized at Chi- 
cago Til., June 10, 1800, and received Its 
cliarter from the State of Illinois. The 
order const.sts of (wo classes of (‘ompanions : 
hirst, coinmissioned ofllcera of the* army, 
navy, and marine corps, and of state and 
tf'rritorial organizations, which have been, 
or may hereafter b(\ engaged In eontliets, 
battles or actual ll('ld service against hos- 
tile Indians in the United States: second, 
sons of living members of the first class. 
The object of the Association is to perpetu- 
ate (he history oi the services rendered by 
the American military forces In their con- 
flicts and wars within the territory of the 
United States, and to eolleet and secure for 
publication historical data relating to the 
instances of brave deeds and personal de- 
votion by which Indian warfare has been 
Illustrated. 

Order of the Pounders and Patriots of 
America. — This ord(‘r was founded in 189C, 
its obJ(‘ct being “to bring together and as- 
sociate congenial men whose ancestors 
struggled together for life and liberty, home 
and happiness, In the land whim it was a 
new and unknown country and their patriot 
descendants ; from them came tbotough 
patriots who sustained the Colonies in the 
struggle for Independence In the Kevolution- 
ary War ; to teach reverent regard for the 
names and history, character and persever- 
ance, deeds and heroism of the founders of 
tills country and their patriot descendants ; 
to teach that the purpose of the founders 
could have had no lasting result but for 
their patriot sons ; to inculcate patriotism ; 
to discover, collect, and preserve records, 
documents, manuscripts, monuments, and 
history relating to the first colonists and 
their ancestors and their descendants, and 
to commemorate and celebrate events in the 
history of the Colonies and the Itopubllc.” 
Kliglbility— Any man above the age of 
twenty-one years, of good moral character 
and reputation, and a citizen of the United 
Stntes, who is lineally descended In the 
male line of either parent from an ancestor 
who settled In any of the Colonies now In- 
cluded in the United States of America 
prior to May 13, 1057, and whose intermedi- 
ate ancestors in the same line during the 
Revolutionary period adhered as patriots to 
the cause of the Colonies, shall be eligible 
for membership. There are state societies 
In New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

Orders in Council.— As the sovereigns of 
Oreat Britain can act only through privy 


councilors or upon their advice, the more 
formal acts of the administration must 

f >roceed from the authority of the sovereign 
n council, and their execution is dircicled 
at a meeting of the privy eounell, and laid 
bbfore Parliament within thirty days if in 
session, and If not in session within thirty 
days after assembling. Those of most in- 
terest in the United States were issued in 
1793 and 1794, prohibiting trade with 
France and directing the seizure of neutral 
ships engaged in such traffic. In 1806 an 
order was Issued declaring the whole coast 
of lOurope from the Ulbe to Brest, France, 
under blockade. The apeclflc order which 
caused the greatest indignation in America 
and provoked retaliatory measures by both 
France and the TTnited States was that of 
3 807, which prohibited neutral trade direct- 
ly with France or her allies. All goods 
were ordered to be landed In England, to 
pay duties there, and to be reexported under 
British regulations. (See also Berlin De- 
cree; Embargo; Milan Decree.) 

Ordnance (see also Arms and Ammuni- 
tion) : 

Board of Fortifications, and, dis- 
cussed, 5373. 

Cannon — 

Exportation of, order prohibiting, 
3326. 

Foundry for making, recommended, 
1607, 1714, 4797. 

Manufacture of, discussed, 323, 
4724, 4833. 

Discussed, 5550, 5878, 5972, 6159. 
Foundry for heavy, board appointed 
to select location for, 4748. 
Discussed, 4767. 

Beport of, referred to, 4791, 4797, 
4833. 

Gunpowder manufactory, recom- 
mended, 1608, 1714. 

Proving and experimenting ground 
for, site for, recommended, 4148. 
Small arms, manufactory for, rec- 
ommended, 1608. 

Statement of, in fortifications, etc., 
transmitted, 6287. 

Ordnance, Bureau of, Navy Department. 

(See Bureau of Ordnance, Navy De- 
partment.) 

Ordnance Department: 

Board for determining strength and 
value of iron, steel, etc,, ap- 
pointed, 4281. 

Continuance of, recommended, 4378. 
Machine purchased from A. H. Em- 
ery by, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 4540. 

Beport of, referred to, 4321, 4438, 
4534. 

Expenses of, referred to, 766, 771. 
Increase in crops, recommended, 1448. 

1475 , 1607 . ' 

Manufacturing operations of, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4362, 5878. 
Progress in, 2942. 

Begulations for distributions of arms, 
stores, etc., 5159, 5462. 
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Oregon. — One of the Pacific coast states; 
motto, “The Union nickname, “Webfoot 
country,” from the excessive rainfall. It. 
extends from lat. 42° to 40° 15' north and* 
from long. 11G° 40' to 124° 32' west. It 
is bounded on the north by Washington 
(partly separated by the Columbia lUver), 
on the east by Idaho (partly separated by 
the ►Snake River), on the south by Nevada 
and California, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. It has an area of 96,099 
square miles. Oregon is traversed by the 
Coast Range and Cascade and Blue Moun- 
tains, which run parallel to the coast in 
the eastern portion of the stale. It is 
drained largely by the Columbia, though 
ihei-e is a huge inland basin in the south- 
(‘usi. Tiie chief Industries are fishing and 
agriculture. 

I'he mouth of the Columbia River was 
dis<‘oveved by Capt, Cray, an American, in 
1792. The river was partly explored by 
Uevvls ami ('lark in 1SP4-5. A trading post 
WHS fouiuh'd at Astoria in 1811. Tho terri- 
tory, long in <lispule, was finally made part 
of tin.' United States by the treaty with 
Croat Bi-itaiu in 1S16. it was organized as 
a territory in 1848 and was admitted to the 
Union in* 1859. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Kc'deral census, place the number of 
farms in tbe state at 45,502, comprising 
11,685,110 acH's, valued, with stock and 
im]trov(‘m(‘n(s, a( $528,243,782. The value 
of donu'stic animals, i)onltry, etc., was $59,- 
461,828, including 725,255 cattle, valued at 
$17,570,685; 271,708 horses. $25,181,143; 
9.927 mules. $185,788; 217,577 swine, $1,- 
570,949; 2,699. i:;5 sheep, $12,213,942; 

poultry, $1,067,743. The yield and value 
of field croi)s for 1911 was: (T)rn, 20,000 
acres, 570, ()()() bushels, $456,000; wheat, 
796,000 acres. 16.726,000 bushels. $12,545,- 
000; ojits. .359.0(»0 acre's, 12,457,000 bush- 
els, $5,481,000; rye, 18.000 acres, 351,000 
huslK'ls, $316,000; potatoes, 46,000 acres, 
n.ffSO.OOO bushels. $4,007,000; bay, 452,- 
000 a<’res, 9-19.000 tons, $9,110,000. Tho 
mineral production of (he slate is ineonsid- 
erahle, the cc'cnl output having bc'en cur- 
laiU'd by the use of pc'troleum from Cali- 
fonila for fuc'l for railroads and In manu- 
factures. The liimbc'r cut has grown steadi- 
ly for many yc'ars, mil 11 lumbering has tak- 
(‘U first rank in the state’s industries. Ore- 
gon has orie-sL\th of the standing timber of 
the United States. In lt)09 there were 1,- 
468,155 thousand feet cut, which sold for 
$18,010,588, mostly fir, spruce and cedar. 
'I'hci salmon catch on the' Orc'goii side of the 
(Tfiurnbia River in 1908 was 18,4(H.OOO 
pounds, and on tlie coast streams 0,423*000 
jiomids. Nc'aily live thousand men arc en- 
gaged in tho Uoliimhia River fisheries. The 
s(at(' has of late years become noted for Its 
inntovations in govc'rument. In the general 
oleelion of 1910 the voters enacted under 
the initiative four important measures. 
They were : IVesidential preference, giving 
to each voter the opjiortunlty of cxprc'ssing 
in primary elections his choice for president 
and vicc'-presldent of the United States, 
'riio single tax, which authorizes each coun- 
ty in the' slate to prescribe its own method 
of taxation ; an employers’ liability law, pre- 
par c'd and submitted to the people by or- 
ganized labor, after a loss ob.1octionable bill 
had met defeat In the legislature ; the three- 
fourths Jury verdict, which has reduced 
the number of mistrials and relieved the 
badly congested condition of the courts. A 
constitutional amendment extending the 
right of sntTrnge to w’oinen was siibraltled 
to the voters In Nov., 1912, This has been 
defeated three times with Increasing ma- 


jorities. (See Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall.) 

Sugar, beefs and hor)s are also important 
crops. Apples and plums are raised in 
great abundance and shipped to all leading 
markets. West of the ('us(;ade Mountains 
almost every crop t'orrunon to the temp<'raLe 
zone is grown, hut east of the mountains 
the country is arid. Tin* Federal irriga- 
tion plan, now in operation, cuntempiates 
the r(!clamation of 254,000 acres in Or('- 
gon. I’rivato irrigation schemes will add 
2(>7,000 a<‘res muii*. 'I'here a jo 6,072.550 
acres of forest reservation la the stale. 
July 1, 1908, there n-mained unreserved and 
unappropriated, 16,957,913 acres of land. 
The United Slates land office's are located 
at Burns, LaUrande, Lakeview, I’ortlarid, 
Roseberg and Tho Ualles. 

The mineral outjeut of 1907 was valued 
at $2,638,587, and consisted of gold, silver, 
copper, coal, iiicUf'l, cobalt, h'ad and gyp- 
sum. Gann'ts and opals are found. 

The niimlx'r of nuiniifncturing esttihllsh- 
ments in Oregon having an aninnil output 
valued at $500 or more at tin; heginnln.g of 
1915 w.Ms 2,320. I'Ik' .Tiiioiint of capital in- 
vesti'd was $f .■19,500,000, giving employment 
te) 35.149 persons, using material valued at 
$63,258,000, and turning out; finished goods 
worth $ 1 09,7(;2,000. Salaries and wag('s 
paid amounti'd to .$26,6 1 4.000. 

Imrge ocean-going v< ssels navigate tho 
Uolumhia River as far as I'ortland. The 
railway inilenge' iti 1907 was 2,031 miles of 
steam road and 286 miles of electric lines. 
The population in 1910 was 672,765. 

Oregon: 

Aid and itroicction of IJnilod States 
invok(‘d l)y, 2134. 

Pr(;sid(^nt Polk’s message regard- 
ing, 2434. 

Boundary of, in dispute. (See North- 
western Boundary.) 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 2279. 

Emigrants to, should bo protected, 
2246. 

Estaldishment of surveyor-general 
oliice in, recommended, 2409. 

E;;ttinguisljment of rights of Uiudsous 
Bay Coni])any in, rel’erred to. (See 
Hiulsons Bay (^o.) 

Force to be ojiiployed in, 2454. 

Geological survey of, referred to, 
3016. 

Grants of land to settlers in, recom* 
mended, 2308, 2409. 

Great Britain desire's that l)oundary 
lino with, be marked out, 2655. 

Hudsons Bay Co., in. (See Iludsous 
Bay Co.) 

Indian schools in, 4576. 

Indians in — 

Appointment of Indian agents 
among, recommended, 2496. 
Depredations of, discussed, 2434 
2494, 2873, 2894, 2896, 2900, 2911^ 

Number of, 2453. 

Referred to, 3015, 3016. 

Land office in, recommended, 2663. 
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LaBds in — 

Granted for construction of wagon 
roads, frauds in, 5195. 

Granted to, for Willamette Valley 
and Cascade Mountain Wagon 
Boad Co., 40)65. 

Granted to Hudsons Bay Co. by 
Great Britain, 2073. 

Grants of, to settlers, rccom 
mended, 2308. 

Opened to settlement by proclama 
tion, 6018. 

Beferrcd to, 2662. 

Bet a])art as })u])lic reservations by 
proclamation, 5719, 5859, 5861. 

Light -houses to be erected in, 2557, 
3902. 

Mail facilities to, recommended, 2247, 
2307, 2354, 2489, 2560. 

Provisions for, 2409. 

Military posts in, recommended, 2190 

National rights in, must be main 
tained, 2247. 

Oflicers of, referred to, 2494. 

Overland mail route, recommended, 
2247, 2354. 

Population of, 2435. 

Beferrcd to, 2272, 2305. 

])‘eport on, by Lieut. Wilkes, referred 
to, 2013. 

Scat of government of — 

Conflict of opinion respecting es 
tablishmont of, and recommenda 
tions regarding, 2685. 
Correspondence with Governor 
Caines relative to, 2684. 

Territorial government over, reeom 
mended, 2307, 2354, 2408, 2434. 
Approval of act to establish, and 
reasons therefor, 2456. 

Oregon, The — 

Mentioned, 6317. 

Voyage and arrival of, from ‘San 
Francisco, discussed, 6316. 

Oregon Boundary. (See Northwestern 

Boundary.) 

Oregon Indians. (See Indian Tribe.s.) 
Organized Labor. (See Trade Unions.) 
Original Package.— in the onfon-einpnt of 
the prohibitory liquor law in the State of 
Iowa the oflioors were frequently charged 
with evccodlng the limits of the state's 
jurisdiction in interh'ring with the tratTlc 
in spirits. State oflicers seized and confls- 
cated liquors which it was claimed by the 
owners were sent into the state for reship- 
ment to points outside tlie jurisdiction of 
tile slate coui’ts. Slat(' oflicm’s defended 
tlK'mselves under the liroliibit ion nnnmd- 
meiil to tlie constitution, in 1800 tlie Su- 
pieme ('onrt of the I'nited Smt('s, in the 
case of li(4sy & <'o, rn. Hardin, ludd that 
the plaint ifCs, hrt'wers in Jilinois, had the 
right to curry ll^piors into any state and 
s(41 tlierii In the original package without 
reference to li)cal prohibitory or rest riel ivo 
laws. Th)' df'cision of the ('ourt resu^d on 
the right of ('ongress to have exclusive con- 
trol of interstate commerce. Congress there- 
upon passed a law giving states control of 


the liquors so Imported, although In the 
original package. 

Orlskany (N. Y.), Battle of.— in August, 
1777, Gen. Burgoync sent a detachment of 
his army, consisting of 200 regulars, Sir 
John Johnson's Royal Greens, and some 
Canadian rangers and Indians, under Col. 
St. Leger, to operate in western and cen- 
tral New York and ultimately to join tlu' 
main army under llowe at New York. St. 
Leger proceeded by way of the St. Law- 
ri'iice River, Lake Ontario, and the Oswego 
and Oneida rivers to within a few miles 
of P\jrt Stanwlx (now Schuyler, near th(‘ 
present city of Romo, on the Mohawk River. 
'I'he post was garrisoned by less than 1.000 
men, und)'r Colonels Gansevoort and Willet 
Oen. Herkimer colh'cted the militia of Try- 
on County and advanced to the assist aneo 
of the fort. On Aug. 6 when about six 
miles from the i)ost. near Oriskany, he fell 
into an ambush and was fiercely assailed 
l)y the British and the Indians under Brant. 
By reason of a successful sally by Willet 
the assailants were repuls(‘d, but not with- 
out the loss of 400, including many of the 
leading ])at riots of that rf'glon. St. Leger 
made no official report of his loss excei)t 
that of his Indian allies. The figlit lasted 
several hours and was oik* of the most 
fiercely contested contlb-ts of the war. St. 
Leger. deserted by his Indian allies, retired 
precipitately to Canada. 

Orleans, Territory of. — The old nanu' for 
the present State of Ivouisiana. In March, 
1804, after the purchase of Louisiana from 
France, Congress divided the territory, cut- 
ilng off Hint portion Ix'tween q'exas and the 
Mississippi River and from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico north to the parallel of lat, 33° north 
and estai)lishing it as a territory, with Wil- 
liam C. C. Claiborne as governor. In 1810 
the citizens of Baton Rouge, territory of St. 
Franeisvillo, overenme the loeal Spanish gar- 
rison, shot the Spanish governor and es- 
tabli.sbed the Territory of West Florida 
After the people of West Florida had elected 
a governor and framed a constitutif)n Pro.si- 
dent Madison issued a proclamation (463) 
directing Governor Claiborne, of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, to take possession of West 
Florida and annex it to Orleans. In Feb- 
ruary, 18J1, an act was passed “to enable 
the people of the Territory of Orleans to 
form a constitution and state government.” 
April 12, 1812, an aet was passed for the 
admission of the State of l.onisiana into the 
Hnlon, extending the limits to include Jill 
between the Mississippi and Pearl Rivers 
south of lat. 31° north, 

Orleans Territory: 

Admission into Union applied for by, 
483. 

Citizens of, must be protected, 372. 

Indians inhabiting, 386. 

Territory south of Mississippi Terri- 
tory and eastward of Mississippi 
Biver, added to, 465, 469. 
Expenses incurred incident thereto, 
482. 

Osage Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Payment of interest due, referred to, 
4058. 

Treaty with, 464, 474, 554, 614, 616, 
767; 883, 889, 912, 1040, 3393, 3578, 
3833, 3843. 

Osborn vs. United States Bank, Ohio.— 

A leading case in the Supreme Court, Sep- 
tember term, 1819, iDTOlvlng the right of 
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a State to tax United States property. 
Osborn, auditor of the State of Ohio, 
tbroujjh Ills deputy, forcibly took from the 
United Stales Hank at Chlllieotbe $100,- 
000 and delivered it to the Slate Ireas- 
ur(‘r as paynient to the State umler the 
act which was passed by the le^jislature 
Feb. 8, 1810, levying taxes upon banks do- 
ing’ l)usinpss in the State without author- 
ization of the Stale law. The United 
States circuit court of Ohio decreed tliat 
a restitution he made with interest. The 
Supreme Uourt of the United States, hav- 
ing l)een appealed to, afllniKMl the decision 
of the eir(*uit court, but gave no interest. 
The opinion was delivered by Chief .Inst ice 
Marshall and was very elaborate, .lustiee 
.lohnson dissented on the point of juris- 
(lictiou. Clay. Wel>st(‘r, and Sergeant ar- 
gue<l for tin* right of tile bank to siie in 
the circuit court of the United States. 
(See alsc» McChilloeh va. Maryland.) 

Osette Indians. (Sec, Indian Tribes.) 
Ostend Manifesto. — in I8.'i2 P>ance and 
England, fearful of tin* filibustering expedi- 
tions against Cuba and the possible future 
favor of the Uiiiti'd States toward such ex- 
pi'ditions, suggested a tripartite convention 
in whicli eaeh nati«m should disclaim all 
intention to obtain possession of ('ul)a and 
should disconnteiiane*' such possession by 
auotlier power. IVilh a view to promoting 
negotiation with Spain for the purchase of 
Cuba by tlu' Cnited Stales, I’lerre Soule, 
American miiiist<'r to Si)ain (emf)owered to 
negotiate for the ])urchase of t'ubai, John 
Y. Alasou, minist(‘r to France, and James 
Hnehauan. minister to Great Britain, met 
at Ostend, Ih'lglurn Oct. 9, 1854, and after 
three da.vs’ s(*ssion adjouriK'd to meet at 
Aix-la-Chaixdle. Tli(*y wrote to tlie Ihiited 
Stat(*s OoveruiiK'iit their views of the policy 
llu* Administration should pursue. Their 
message or eouimunicat ion is known as the 
Osl(‘mi Manifesto it declared that, as 
Simnisli opi)reKsioii in ('uba was such tliat 
the island would spi'cdily resoj’t U) arms to 
fr(‘(‘ lu'i’self, tile United Slates sliould otTer 
Spain a sum not to cxe(‘ed $1 20.<KK),000 for 
C\ibn. and in tlie event of Spain’s n‘fusal 
to Sell, liie United States would lx* iusti- 
fu'd hi taking foreilile iiossession of CuWa 
rather than .sei* it Af rleanizi'd. like Santo 
Itomingo. Prt*sident I’ierec* did not think 
it prndi'iit tt) act upon tliis .suggestion, and 
Souh*. disgnstc'd. n'sigiu'd soon afterwards 
and returned home. 

Oswego (N. Y.), Capture of. -May 5, 
3 814, the British scpiadron eoinmand('d l)y 
Sir James Y(*o. and consisting of S vessels, 
a ggr« 'gating 222 pieces of ordnan<*e, besides 
s»*veral gunboats and otlier small craft, 
moved toward Oswego, N. Y., at (ho mouth 
of the Oswego Hiver, The squadron carried 
more than 1,290 troops, under Lieut -Col. 
Drummond. Oswego was prt)teet(*d l>y Fort 
Ontario, mounting six old guns, and a gar- 
rison of loss than 200 im*n, under Lieut.- 
Col. Mitchell. These repulsed a landing 
party sent ashore and the fl(*et put to sen. 
It returned the next day and landed the 
greater portion of the force, which ascended 
a long, steep hill to the fort in the face 
of a heavy nre from the Americans. Over- 
whelming numbers finally (Mmipelled Mitchell 
to fall hack. The American loss was 09, 
Including among tlu* killed luent. Rlauey. 
The Brltis'h lost 94, among the wounded 


being Capt. Mulcaster, of the PrinecKH Char- 
lotte^ aud Capt. Popham, of the Montreal. 
Otoe and Missouria Reservation, Nebr.: 
Right of way for railroad through, re- 
ferred to, 4681. 

Sale of, bill for, 4656. 

Otoe Indians. (Hoe Indian Tribes.) 
Ottawa Indians.. (Bee Indian Tribes.) 
Ottoman Empire.. (Sec Turkey.) 
Ottoman Empire, Treaties with. — A 
treat,y of commerce and navigation was 
concluded in 1820. The text of the treaty 
wa.s in tlie Turkish language, aud by reason 
of the difiiculty of exact translation, mu(*U 
diplotnatic c*orrespomlence has resulted 
without reaching an accord. By Its tc'i’ins 
equitable imposition of taxes aud duties is 
agre(‘d upon in the case of raercliants of 
the Sublime i*oi‘tc traveling in tbe pos 
sessitms of the United States and upon 
citizens of tbe United States traveling in 
the countries tiud ports of the Sul>lime 
Port(* ; and conditions of trade shall be con- 
ducted in all cases upon the terms of the 
most favort*d nation. Appointment of con- 
sular offleers is agreed upon in the domin- 
ions of both parties upon the terms usual 
In eonsiilar conventions. Brokers may be 
employt‘d to assist in the conduct of Itiisi- 
ness ; and vessels eciining to the several 
ports in lx)tb countries shall proeetxl upon 
the same conditions of charges as the most 
favored nation 

In case of litigation between subjects 
of llie Sublime Porte* and citizens of the 
United Stale's, no decision shall be made 
or verelict reuclied unless the American 
drage>man bo i)rese*nt ; and citizens of the 
United States peneeal)ly and lawfully fol- 
low tht'ir avocaliem sluill not be molested. 
When an otTem'c has be*eu ee>mmit1eel siieh 
citizens sluill be trieel befe)re tlndr own 
consul and [»iinislied by his sentence or de- 
<*lsie)n. Amerie*an vessels may safely go 
umler their own flag, but miist ne)t take 
tile flag e.>f allot he*r ce)Uiitry nor lenel tb<*lr 
flag. Mere-bant ve*ssels ma.v pass tbe* royal 
resielene*c and conn* and go in the Black 
Sea. Tile v(*Kse*Is of e‘itiu*r country may not 
be taken by feue'e* anel be* compe*Ueel te,i en- 
gage in war se*rvice. Tile customary bn- 
mane regniulle)ns are* made* regarding siiip- 
wrcfc'k. (Fe>r tlie t*.vt raelitiem treaty of 1874, 
S(*e lOxtraelilif)!! Treaties.) 

Oiinalaska, The, coudemnod by Salva- 
dor and subsequently presented to 
Tbiited States, recommendations re- 
gareling, 4988. 

Outlawry.— 1. A state of society dominated 
by individuals, or groups of individuals, who 
treat the law with contcmj)t, or take the law 
into their own hands. 2. A form of punish- 
ment which deprives a pe*rson from the bene- 
fits or protection of the law. 

Outrages on American Citizens. (See 
Central America; Costa Riea; Mexi- 
co; New Granada; Puerto Rico; the 
sev'eral powers.) 

Overt Act. (See Act of Hostility.) 
Ozania River, building of bridge over, 
at Santo Domingo City by American 
citizens, 5784. 
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Pacific Porest Reserve, WaHliington, 
(Bee Mount Eanior Forest Keserve.) 
Pacific Highways. (See Transc ontinen- 
tal Highways.) 

Pacific Ocean: 

Claims of foreign powers to territory 
on. (Seo Northwestern Boundary.) 
Commerce on, force should bo em- 
ployed to maintain, 827, 92S, 1115. 
Harbor and breakwater on coast of, 
recommended, 4572. 

Junction between Atlantic and — 
Desired, 2813, 2988. 

EeferrcHl to, 2128, 2G76. 

Railroad from Arississip])! River to, 
rccommendc'd, 2714, 2754. 

Vc'SHcls to examine harbors in, 984. 
War on, referred to, <1(307. 

Pacific Ocean Exploring Expedition, ex- 
penses of, referred to, 994. 

Pacific Railroads. — in 1848 Asa Whitney, 
a New York iin'ichant, zealously advocated 
the building of a rnilroad by the Ft^deral 
Covi'riiuieiiL to tlie J’acillc Oetrau from some 
point on lh«‘ Missouri or Mississippi River. 
A hiU providing for such a road was liitru- 
dueed In the S«'nate. It, wnis opposed by 
Thomas II. Renton and finally tabh'd by a 
vole of twcuity seven to t vventy-one. The 
iK'Xt y(‘ar Renton Introduced a Raclllc rnll- 
i*oad ineasuj-e of his own. In March, 18,5.'I, 
an a<’t was passed pi'oviding for surveys. 
Ry 1S55 (loveiiiineut survi-yors had aRC(‘r- 
faliK'd pjaclicahl(' pusses throuiuh tlie Rockv 
Mountains. Tlie i‘aj)id growlJi of the l‘a- 
cllle Stales in eouseuueiice of the “gold 
fever” and the dltlieully of communication 
botw^eeu the h'ast and the West, on ac- 
count of the vast extent of intervening 
plains made railroad communication more 
and more desirable. The hopelessness of 
undertaking so stiipend<ms a work with 
private capital led many w’ho otherwise 
were oppo.sed to the pi-inclple of Federal aid 
to luleriial impi‘ov<uneuts to advocate the 
building of tlie i’aclfic railroads under Cov- 
ernjrn’ut subsidies. In 1800 both the leading 

f mlltical parties In their platforms declared 
n favor of building a road under national 
sni)ervlslon. The outbreak of the Civil War 
and the necessity for closer military com- 
munication aided the movement. 

The bill providing for the ITtion Pacific 
and Ceutw Paeilie roads was approved 
July 2, 18(}2, and granted as subsidies 0 
per cent gold bonds of tin* United States. 
It gave to the Union Pacific $10,000 per 
mile for the great plain West from Omaha, 
Nebraska, $48,000 per mile for 150 miles 
over the Rocky ^foiintnlns, and $32,000 pel 
mile for the remaind(‘r —in all, 1,034 mlleg, 
.$27.2;u;,r)12 ; to the Central I'acific $10,000, 
$32,000. and $48,000 ])er mile — In all, 88.3 
miles, $27,855,502. Each company also re- 
ceived 12,800 acres of laud per mile of 
road — 25,000,000 acres in all — by a subse- 
quent act July 3, 1804. The companies 
w<M*e allowed to issue an equal amount of 
their own bonds, which ¥;ere to be a first 
lien on the road, the (rovernment bonds the 
second. The time fixed for opening was set 
at July 1, 1870, and the road was actually, 
opened May 10, 1800. The two lines were 
joined, with impressive ceremonies, at 
Promontory Point, IRah. The last tie, of 
lanrel wood, with a plate of silver upon It, 
was laid, and the last spike, made of iron, 
sllv<'r and gold, was driven in the presence 
of distinguished men. The officers of the 
road and a large concourse of visitors from 


East and West were present. Telegraph 
wires w'ere attached to the last rail, and 
the last blows were signaled upon bells in 
Washington and other large cities. In many 
places large crowds had gathered to receive 
the first intimation, conveyed almost in- 
stantaneously over the eloetrlc wires, that 
the great work was eoniplete. When the 
signal was received in 8an Francisco and 
elsewhere all the church hells wcio rung, 
and cannons were fired. The general direc- 
tion is nearly east and west on or about tbe 
fortieth degree of latitude. The total 
length of the road built by the two com- 
panies from Omaha to San Francisco Is 1,- 
917 miles. July 2, 1S()4, a charter with 
subsidies was granted to the Northern Pa- 
cific from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, 
a distance of 1,800 miles, and thence to 
th(‘ ('olumbla River, 200 miles. The land 
granted to this road amounted to 47,000.000 
aeres, or, 73,000 sq. miles. The rood was 
commene(‘d in 1870 and was to have beem 
lliiiKhed In 1870, but in 1873 the c(>mi)any 
beenme embarrassed and ceased work. In 
1875 the com])any was roorgaiiizod and the 
time for construction extended. On Sept. 9, 
1.SS3, tlie last spike was driven at a point 
fifty miles west of Helena. Mont, The 
(Jreat Northern extension from 1‘ncific Junc- 
tion, Alont., to l.(Owell. on Ihiget Sound, 
was completed Jan. (>. 1803. 

July 27, 1800, the Atlantic and Pacific 
road was eharter(>d to run from Springfield, 
Alo., to the J’acllic on or near the thirl. v- 
fifth parallel of latitude, a dislance of 2,- 
000 miles, and subsidized wltli 42.000,000 
acres of land. Aiarcb 3, 1871, tbe Soutlun-u 
Paeifie road was chartered to run from Mai'- 
shall to El Past), 'fex., tbeneo throng'h New 
Mexico and Arizona to l^os Angedos, Uni., 
along the tblidy-second parallel of latilude. 
The act granted the sam(' amount of land 
per mile as the otlnu’s had receivi'd. 

In May, 1878, an act, known ns the Thur- 
man Act, was passed, prescribing rnoi’e 
stringent terms for the repayment of gov 
ernraeut advance. In addition to the 
amounts retained out of sums duo for gov- 
erument service, the Act of 1802 provided 
for the payment of five per cent of the 
n(‘t earnings of the company. Tlio Act of 
1878 retained the entire amount due to the 
comi)aiiies for government service, one-half 
to be applied to IiUer(‘St paymcuils, one linlf 
to foi’m a sinking fund for the pi’incipal, 
and it re(|uired, moreov r, the annual pay- 
ment of a fixed .sura (,$850,000 for the TTnhm 
Pacific and $1,200,000 for the Uentral i’a- 
oific), or so much theia^of as might l)e 
necessaiw to make the total obtained by 
adding the five per cent of net earnings 
and the whole of the compensation retained, 
equal to twenty-five per cent of the net 
earnings. The method of computing tlie net 
earnings was presci-ibed, and It wms pro- 
vided that the additional payments thus rc'- 
qitlred were not to be exact(>d unless the not 
earnings w'ere sufficient to meet the Intensst 
on the bonds prior in lien to the government 
mortgage. 

From a memorandum issued by Secretary 
of the Treasury, McAdoo, Sept. 30, 1914, 
the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad 
is still indebted to tbe TTnltt'd States $3.- 
018,779.72, of which $1,000,000 is princi- 
pal and $2,018,770.72 Is interest. 

Pacific Railroads: 

Condition and obligations of, dis- 
cussed, 6169. 

Construction of, discussed liy Presi- 
dent— 

Buchanan, 2988, 3057, 3103^ 3181. 
Fillmore, 2622, 

Johnson, 3560, 3651. 
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Ivincoln, 3333, 3388, 3451. 

Taylor, 2558. 

Funding of debt of, recommended, 
4837. 

Government aid to, recommended, 
2988, 3057, 8103, 3181. 

Indebtedness of — 

Change of plan for payment of, 
suggested, 5111. 

Commission to report plan for set- 
tlement of, recommended, 5640. . 
Commission to settle, 6343, 6389. 
Discussed, 6169. 

Order regarding, 6233. 

Keport of Commissioner of Rail- 
roads on, discussed, 5640. 

Reports of commissioners on, dis- 
cussed, 5181, 5384. 

Lands granted in aid of, discussed, 
2823, 3651, 4065, 4944, 5384. 
Forfeiture of, discussed, 4837, 5379. 
Revocation of withdrawal of, re- 
ferred to, 5197. 

Kansas Pacific, sale of, discussed, 
6342, 6390. 

Northern Pacific agreements with In- 
dians for sale of lands for use of, 
4657, 4740, 4779, 4864, 4954, 5378. 

Southern Pacific, contracts and leases 
of, referred to, 4958. 

Union Pacific — 

Bonds issued to, referred to, 3794. 
Completion of section of, extension 
of time for, recommended, 3582. 
Construction of — 

Discussed by President — 
Johnson, 3560, 3651. 

Lincoln, 3333, 3388, 3451. 
Referred to, 3891, 4003. 
Discussed by President — 
Cleveland, 6169. 

Johnson, 3881. 

Injunction restraining election of 
ofiic(‘r8 of, referred to, 3963. 
Location of, referred to, 3578. 
Points of commencement of, dis- 
cussed and order regarding, 
3401, 3435. 

Reorganization of, recommended, 
5969. 

Rc})ort of Attorney-General regard- 
ing, referred to, 4434. 

Report of Government directors of, 
referred to, 4661, 4745, 4789, 
4850, 4958, 4959. 

Sale of, discussed, 6273, 6342, 6389. 
Subscriptions to capital stock of, 
order designating place for re- 
ceiving, 3476. 

Pacific Squadron. (See Manila Harbor 

(Philippine Islands), Battle of.) 
Pacific Telegraph, referred to, 3329, 
3382, 3445, 3564, 3643. 

Pacifist. — The term arose during the Great 
European War, and Is applied to those per- 
sons who are opposed to war ; evidently the 


word was coined In order to displace the 
more awkward “pacificator.” Although the 
word is loosely applied to those who are 
sympathizers with or workers in the cause 
of International peace, It is more correctly 
applied to those persons who arc opposed to 
war under any conditions, non-resistants, 
sometimes described as believers in peace-at- 
any -price. In the days preceding the en- 
trance of the United States into the war the 
word sprang into groat prominence, and be- 
came applied indiscriminately to all those 
persons who opposed war with the Central 
Powers. Although there had been many 
peace societies active in the United States in 
the past few decades, yet most of these did 
not oppose the war with Germany, and hence 
were not considered “pacifist” organizations, 
— for instance, the Canu'gie Foundation for 
the Advancement of l‘eace, the American 
Peace Society, the World Court League, the 
League to Enforce Peace. The two pacifist 
organizations most prominent in the days 
before President Wilson's announcement of 
a state of war were the American TTnion 
against Militarism and the Emergency P(‘oce 
Federation, each of them newly organized 
bodies. The Woman’s Peace Party, rounded 
by .lane Addams, was not prominently active 
in the period preceding the war, nor was 
Henry Ford, toe Instigator and backer of 
the so-called Ford Peace Expedition (q. v., 
under Eairopean War) Tlie American Fed- 
eration of I^abor was definitely anti-pacifist, 
and Socialists in the United Stafejj divithal 
sharply on the issue. (See Peace Societies.) 
Pactole, The, referred to, 1172. 
Padroni System, discussed, 6065. 
Painting jiresouted to Congress, Lincoln 
and Cabinet at reading of Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, 4435. 

Paintings of Presidents. — Official por- 
traits of the presidents as they hang in the 
White House have been seleeied as the best 
work of eontemporary artists. Most of 
them have been painted by order of Con- 
gress. They are ; 

George Washington Gilbert Chailes iStuart 

John Adams George P A Heuly 

Thomas Jefferson Elinlialci. F Andrews 

James Mathsou Unknown 

James Monroe Unknown 

John Quincy Adams George T' A. Tlealy 

Andrew Jackson Eliphalet F. AncJrews 

Martin Van Buren G(*orge P. A. Henly 

W. H. Harrison Eliphalct F. Andrews 

John Tyler George P. A. Hcaly 

James K. Polk George P, A. Healy 

Zachary Taylor Eliphalet F. Andrews 

Millara Filhnore George P. A. Healy 

Franklin Pierce George P. A. Healy 

James Buchanan Eliphalet F. Andrews 

Abraham Lincoln Unknow n 

Andrew Johnson. Unknown 

U. S. Grant 'Thomas LeClear 

R. B. Hayes Daniel Huntington 

James A. Garfield Eliphalet F. Andrews 

Chester A. Arthur .Daniel Huntington 

Grover Cleveland S. Frost Johnson 

Benjamin Harrison S. Frost Johnson 

William McKinley Joel Benziger 

Theodore Roosevelt John 8. Sargent 

William Howard Taft Max Zorn 

Paints, Oils and Varnishes. — As early 
as 1795 the use of paint for houses was 
common In the United States. In cities 
and towns the inside of the house, at least, 
was painted, and in all but the cheaper 
wooden buildings the outside carried a coat 
of paint. The white house with green win- 
dow blinds, was for many yenrs of our 
early history the typical American dweU- 
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A small mill for makluj? linseod oil was 
started in Now York City in 1715, and In 
1718 John I’ront, Jr., ero(?t(>d a llnsoed oil 
mill in Connecticut. In 1780 four oil mills 
were in operation In LancaHter ("ounCy, Pa. 
These greatly stiranlated the use of paints, 
and in 1804 Saimiol Wetherill made the 
first successful attempt to manufacture 
white lead. Red lead, as well as white, 
was made by him of as good a quality as 
that imported. 

In 1806 experiments in color making 
were carried on by Anthony Tiemann, and 
within the year he began the regular manu- 
facture of paints. His first productions 
were rose pink, Dutch pink, French green 
and blue. The manufacture of Prus- 
sian blues was liegun in 1800, and in 18‘20 
ehrome yellow was added lo the products 
of this ‘establishment. Ity 1811 Philadel- 
phia inlllH were turning out twenty-two 
different colors of paint, and three small 
red-lead factories at Pittsburg (the first 
west of th(‘ Alh'ghanies), W('re making an 
annual prodnet of ,$111,000. (^irome paints 
of first quality in Hu' early days of the in- 
dustry commanded as muen as $3 a pound, 
and the business was profitable. lOxlensive 
deposits of chromic Iron, discovered In 
Chester County, I‘a., gave an added impetus 
to paint grinding, and its growth was strong 
and steady. The succeeding decade saw 
the industry firmly established in New 
York. By 1820 there were extensive works 
in Brooklyn and New York, producing red 
and white leads, chrome and other colors, 
while a factory in Rensselaer County, N. Y., 
was turning out annually $4,500 worth of 
Prussian blue extracted from the by-product 
of a tannery. 

Before 1828 all the varnish used In this 
country vras imported. Its use. while loss 
general than that of paint, was common 
enough to recommend it to manufacturers 
ns a profitable business, and the first estab- 
lishment for its manufacture was founded 
by 1*. B. Smith in New York City in 1828. 
q^llden & Hurlburt, the first permanent con- 
cern in the buslm'ss, was established in 
1830. This firm made the first importa- 
tions of gum copal from Zans^ibar and the 
west coast of Africa, and was the first to 
export American varnish, consigning a 
quantity to Mexico and South America in 
1830. The quality of the American goods 
proved so exceptional that they not /)nly 
competed with, hut In a great measure sup- 
planted, the exi)ortations of the Ihiropean 
manufacturers. The stimulation of a heavy 
foreign demand added to increased domes- 
tic consumption so sw’clh’d the business 
that the matter of obtaining supplies of 
the gums used became of serious imimr- 
tanco. In 1857 such quantities of these raw 
materials were used that the manufacturers 
wore obliged to establish a system of direct 
trade with the west coast of Africa. 

The growth of the paint and varnish 
business had in the meantime ntTected the 
oil mills. Up to 1830 these mills had used 
only home grown seed, and a capacity of 
fifty bushels a day was a fair average out- 
put. With the growing use of linseed oil 
new methods were found m-cessary, and the 
firm of J,. & L. K. Bridge, of Brooklyn, in 
that year imported the first cargo of flax- 
seed from Sicily. Odessa, Alexandria and 
Ualeutta, were successively opened as supply 
points of this rapidly increasing trade. 

In 1850 the paint industry entered upon 
a new era. The zinc deposits of New Jer- 
sey, opened in that year, gave an adequate 
and ch(‘aply worked supply of ore from 
which the oxide could easily bo reduced. 
This zinc oxide, in the form of white pow- 
der, had long been recognized as a valuable 
substitute for white lead as a body for 


paints. Tt had up (o this time, however, 
received little attention owing to the small 
amount available for the market. The new 
and abnndani supply turned the attention 
of manufacttirers to experiin(‘nts In this di- 
rection, and its use has since boeoine gen- 
eral. Several mines \v(‘re opened and soon 
were plaidng the white povrdcry zinc o.xide 
on the market. 

Mineral paints, made from dilfertuit 
earths, came into prominence about this 
time, under strong claims of being flre*- 
proof and indestructible. Ready mix('d 
paints w'ere introduced to the trade in ]8r>2. 

About 1857 D. F. Tiemann & Co. made 
carmine from eoehineal, a monopoly there- 
tofore held by France'. In 18r>0 they made 
a blue, soluble; in water, for laundry use, 
aiid free fre>ra ae'id. 'riie'y also c'stahlishod 
the mannfae-turc of quie'ksil ve'i* vermilion, 
previously monopollze'd by England. 

The National Lead Fompany, which con- 
trols Ihe greater part of the output of white 
lead in this eonntry, includc's and o])erate's 
its own oil and paint grinding mills, as 
well as tile le ad fae'lories prope'r. and with 
a capitalization of aheuit $30,000,000, is 
the large'st concern in tlie paint busine'ss. 

Reports were received from 855 e'stablisli- 
ments ongagexl in tlie paint and varnish in- 
dustry in 1014, the total proeiucts of which 
for the year were valued at $1-10,010,820. 
Of the'se 855 establishnie'nts, tlie prjne*ii>al 
business of 70J) wms the iniiniifactnre' e)f 
paints or varnishes, and 50 were engage'ei 
primarily in other industries but prodiiee'd 
paints or varnlslics to the? value of $3,507,- 
182 as subsidiary products. 

The products in 1014 comprised colors or 
pigments valne'd at $17,407,055; efil paints, 
$70,582,401 ; water paints and kalse)m1ne, 
$2,202,281; varnishes and japans, $3(5. 001,- 
203; fillers, including putty, $3,230,174; 
bleached shellac, $1.80(5,802 ; and other prod- 
ucts to the value of $17,740,044. 

The more important materials used in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish are load 
in the form of pig lead or as oxide's and 
white lead, zinc wTiite, iron oxides and 
other earth colors, barytes, dry colors, gums, 
and Rolve'nls or vehicles such as linse'otl oil, 
turpemtiue, benzine, and wood and grain 
alcohol. 

Returns were received from 108 establish- 
ments engaged in the production of esse'iitial 
oils in 1014, the total products of which for 
the year wmre valued at $2, 565. 3(51. 

Including the hy-prf)due*ts and the essen- 
tial oils distilled for others, the total produc- 
tion in 1014 compris('d 36,3,001 pounds of 
peppermint, valued at $(501,617; 04,20J) 

pounds of spearmint, valued at $238,074 ; 
41,178 pounds of black birch, valued at 
$67,(501 ; 6,000 pounds of wint('rgreen, 

valued at $24,538 ; 4.702 pounds of w'(»nn- 
wood, valued at $0,040 ; and oils of camphor, 
cedar, cloves, lemon, parsley, patchouli, 
pennyroyal, sandalwood, sassafras, tansy, 
etc., to the value of $348,522. 

Petroleum Refining . — rotroleum or rock 
oil was first found in the United States In 
1635, In what is now southwestern N(‘w 
Y"ork or north w'estern Pennavlvania. A 
well In Kentucky in 1829 yielded such groat 
<iuantltle8 that it was drained into tin' Fum- 
berland River or burned. It was only used 
to a small extent fbr lighting and in medi- 
cine. The petroleum districts of the fTnlted 
States are western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana. West Virginia, Kentucky, IVnnessee, 
Texas, Fallfornia, Oklahoma, and In smaller 
uantltles in other western stiitos. qqie re- 
ning of petroleum is bast'd upon the sepa- 
ration of the component hydrocarbons by 
a process of fractional distillation. 

The method of mining or drilling for 
petroleum Is the same as that used In sink- 
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Ing gas or artesian water wells. Cheap 
iind rapid transportation is secured by 
means of a scries of tanks about thirty 
miles a})art, eoiinoeted by iindergroimd 
pijies, aud the oil is forc('d from one set 
of tanks to another by lUi'nns of pumps, 
renusylvania has about 125,000 miles of 
such pipe Hue. 

The growl h of th(‘ petroleum industry In 
the United Stati's is shown by the following 
table, which givc's the annual production at 
tive-ycar intervals since 1850 : 


Year Barrels Year Barrels 

1859.. .. 2,000 1890.... 45,823,572 

1800 500,000 1805 52,892,276 

18(55 . . 2,407,700 1900 63,020,529 

1870 5,260,745 1905... . 134,717,580 

1875 .. . 10,92(5,915 1910 ...23(5,997.659 

1880. . . 2(5,280,123 1915 290,312,535 

1885. ... 21,858,785 


(’rude ]^4r()loum IVuduftion, 1914. — (United States 
C,..k,B.cal Survey.) 

(42 gallons) 

California ... . . .. y),775.:527 

Mid-Contineut (Kansas, Oklahoma, etc.) . . 97,995,400 

Pennsylvania grade (Appalachian) .. 24,101,048 

Illinois . 21,919,749 

(lulf . 13,117,528 

Lima-Indii ua . - 6,0(52,54.3 

Colorado, Wyoming, uud other iicldi .. . 3,790,940 

Total production 265,762,535 

Reports were rec'elvi'd from 176 estahllsh- 
iiK'iits operating relluerie.s, the products of 
which for tlu* year 1914 wi're valued at 
.$3!)G..‘U;i,40r>. Tlu'y used 11)1,262,724 bar- 
rels of crude petroleum. 

'I’lK' production of naphthas and lighter 
products, chlellv gasoline, inereased from 
10, 800,550 harreks in 1000 to 20.200,764 bar- 
rels in 1014, or by 170.2 i>er cent, while the 
value increased trorn .'}530,771 ,050 to $121,- 
!)10,;i07. 

Of the 17G relineries in 1014, 4S were in 
I’ennsylvanla, 38 in (’alil’oniiu, 23 in Okla- 
boiua, 13 in Kansas, 0 In 4\'xas, 0 in Illinois, 
8 in N<'W Jersey, 7 in Ohio, 6 in New York, 
4 111 Colorado,';) in IVIar.> land, .*) in IVest 
Virginia, 2 in W’yomlng, and one each in 
Indiana, Louisiana, and Mi.ssoiiri. 

Palestine, outrages (Hunmiited on Amer- 
i('an citizens in, o015. 

Palisades Interstate Park. — The state of 
New Y'ork possesses several forest reserva- 
tions aud also stweial parks. One, the 
Niagara reservation, comprise.s the land 
about the great cataract, purchased at a 
cost of $1,000,000. Th(' Slate Foiest JTe- 
serve in tiie Adirondack region on Oet. 1, 
1913, eontaiued 1. 495,257. 29.( acres, and the 
Cat skill Forest i'reserve on the same day 
contained 112,750.15 acres. 4’here an* also 
L(‘tch worth I’ark, about the falls of the 
Oenesee River; John Boyd 4’hatcher Park, 
al)out tlK* Indian Ladder, in Albany (’ounty, 
and Islands in the St. Lawnmee river. 

Lastly, there is the IhJiisades Interstate 
Park, partly in the state of Ni'w Jersey and 
partly in the state of New York, extending 
along* the Hudson river In its Pallsad(‘s re- 
gion, and extending north so as to include 
Bear mountain. The development of this 
park to its present great dimensions began 
in 1910, when Mary 1). ITarriraan, widow of 
the late Fdward II. Ilarriman, informed 
(loveruor Hughes of New York that, follow- 
ing the wishes of her husband, she was will- 
ing to convey 10.000 acres of land In the 
counth's of Orange and Rockland to be used 
as a park, and also give $1,000,0(K) toward 
the park project. 

The Palisades Park Commission had the 
same year collected $1,625,000 for the same 


purpose. Previously the commission bad 
acquired by gift of land and of momy to the 
amount of $300,000, a contribulion of $400,- 
000 from the state of New York, and $50,- 
000 from the state of New Jersi'y, the face 
of tin* Pallsadt's from l’i<*rmont to LYirt Lee, 
It was also proposi'd in 19U) tlu\t the state 
of New York should appropriate $2,500,000 
for a further purchase of land for (In* l*ali- 
sades Interstate Park. Subseiiiiently, in 
1910, this proposal was rat Hied by the 
voters, and consecpiently the Palisades In- 
terstate I'ark, which will cost nearly 
$6,000,000, was authorized. 

The commissioners of the Palisades Inter- 
state I’ark since 1910 have been busily en- 
gaged ill developing the park. The state of 
New Y'ork Is preparing to build tbe last end 
of Roiilo 3, north of the New Jersey state 
line, so that ultimately there will be a state 
highway from tin* state boundary line of 
New Jersey and New York along llio west 
shore of the Hudson river north to New- 
burgh. Tlie commissioners have also co- 
operated with the state of New YTnk and 
Orange county, N. Y., in securing tlie eon- 
strnetion of Itouto 3 of the New York stale 
highway system along the Hudson river 
through tin* ITiited State.s R(*servatlon at 
West Point and around Storm King moun- 
tain. The jiark roads, when bill it, are to 
connect with the main slate hlglivvays of 
New Y'ork and New Joi’sey. Then* is a 
“Henry Hudson Drive” undi'r the Palisadi's 
aud a road from Bear mountain on the Hud- 
son riv(‘r, to Soiithllelds, botli of which an* 
on park properties. JMu* commission is ad- 
vancing tin* Fnglewood approach to the 
Henry Hudson drive. The diJve, when coni- 
plet(*d, will be located under the Palisades 
in the state of New Jc'rsey, with a nurnlx'P 
of approaches or spurs eonnoeting the drive 
with the roads on top of the clilf. 

A camp has be(*n established at Rlaiivelt 
for the use of working girls, whi<'h is used 
by girls of all nationalities and rcJlglons. 
Palmetto State. — A nickname for South 
Uarollna (tj. v.). (See also Slates.) 

Palo Alto (Mexico), Battle of.— May 7, 
1846, (Jen. Taylor started from Point Isa- 
bel, with a force of 2,288 men, to relii*ve 
Fort Brown, twenty-seven miles awav. At 
noon on the following day, wlien about half 
way between I’oint Isabel aud Fori Brown, 
Tjfi'lor’s army sighted the enemy at tlie 
watiT hole of Palo Alto, The regular Mexi- 
can force under Arista numbered O.POO men, 
aud there were some irregular trooiis and 
twelve pieces of artillery. Battle was inmie- 
dlatcly begun and tlereely fought until sun- 
set. By tb(‘ light of tlu* moon and tbe 
burning prairie gras.s the belligerents liurh'd 
their dead. The Mexicans lost 2()0 killed 
and 400 wounded, 'riie American loss was 
only 4 killed and 40 wounded. 

Palo Alto, Mexico, Battle of, referred 
to, 2295, 2300, 2342. 

Pan-American Congress. (See Interna- 
tional American Conft^rence.) 
Pan-American Exposition.— To illustrate 
the progress of civilization in the western 
hemisphere during the nineteenth century, 
there was held at Buffalo, N. Y., from May 
1 to Nov. 2, 1901. an International Amer- 
ican Fair, participated in officially by the 
various states of the Union, by Canada, and 
the South and Central American countries. 
The site covered an area of 350 acres and 
the buildings were artl.stically do.signcd and 
arranged so as to present an allegorical 
study of man’s struggle with the elements 
and his final triumph. The color scheme, 
as well as the artistic beauty, gained for 
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IIac grounds the name of the Halnbow City. 
The total attendance was The 

cost of the exposition was $«, 800,757, and 
the receipts $£^534, 643, a defleit of $3,320,- 
114. 1‘iesldent McKinley was shot by an 
assassin In the Temple or Music while hold- 
ing a reception there Sept. 6, 1901, and died 
eight days later at the home of the presi- 
dent of the Exposition. 

Pan-American Exposition, referred to, 
6675. 

Pan-American Bailroad, discussed, 6864. 
Pan-American Union. — The Pan-American 
Union (the new name given to the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Ilei)ublics by the 
Fourth International American Conference, 
which met at Buenos Aires in July and 
August, 1910) was established under the 
recommendation of the Fli*st Pan-American 
Conference, held in the (3ty of Washington 
in 1889-90 for the purpose of developing 
and maintaining closer relations of com- 
merce and friendship between the twenty- 
one llepublics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Its first report was transmitted to Congress 
in 1891 (5647). It was reorganized by the 
'I'hird and Fourth Pan-Amcrican Confer- 
ences, held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and 
in Buenos Aires in 1910, respectively, and 
its scope widened by imposing many new 
and Important duties. The Pan-American 
Union regularly communicates with those 
governments, and furnishes such informa- 
tion as It possesses or can obtain on a great 
variety of subj(‘CLa to all of the Republics 
and to their officials and citizens. It Is 
the custodian of the archives of the Pan- 
American Conferences, and is especially 
charged with the performance of duties im- 
posed upon it by these conferences. The 
Pan-American Union is sustained by con- 
tributions from the American Republics in 
proportion to their population and is gov- 
erned by a board composed of their diplo- 
matic representatives at Washington, and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
who is ex-officlo Its chairman. It is there- 
fore strictly an International Institution 
and not a subordinate bureau of any one 
government. Its chief executive officer Is 
the Director-General, elected by this gov- 
erning board. It publishes a monthly bulle- 
tin containing the latest Information re- 
specting the resources, commerce, and gen- 
eral progress of the American Republics, as 
well as maps and geographical sketches of 
these countries, handbooks of trade, travel, 
and description, and special reports on 
commerce, tariffs, improvements, conces- 
sions, new laws, etc. It also conducts a 
large correspondence not only with manu- 
facturers and merchants In all countries 
looking to the extension of Pan-American 
trade, but with writers, travelers, scientists, 
students, and specialists, for the purpose 
of promoting general Pan-American Inter- 
course. Anoraer and practical feature of the 
Pan-American Union is the Columbus 
Memorial Library and reading room, which 
contains 22,000 volumes relating to the 
American Republics. (See also Interna- 
tional American Conference and American 
Re<iubllcs, Bureau of.) 

See illustration opposite 7156. 

Pan-American Union: 

Financial conference, 8071. 

Practical work of, 7415. 

Panama. — The Republic of Panama occu- 
pies the Isthmus which connects the conti- 
nent of North and South America, and 
lies between Costa Rica and Colombia, hav- 
ing formed a department of the latter Re- 
public until Nov. 4. 1903. The isthmus of 


Panama lies between 7* 39' N. lati- 

tude and 77° 15'-}S3* .*>0' W. longitude, aud 
has ail area of 32,380 square miles. The 
northern const Is washed uy the Caribbean 
Sea (Allniitic) and the southern coast by 
the Pa<dfic Ocean. 

Physical Features. — The country is every- 
where moiuitaiuoiis, with a ridge, more or 
less defined, extending from uie western 
to the eastern boundary, and consists of 
a succession of hills and valleys with little 
open plain. The Cordilleras of Chlriqul 
and Veraguas of the west are continued 
eastAvard by the Cordilleras of Panama aud 
Darien. 

The largest rivers are the Tiilra, or Rio 
Darien, of the eastern province, rising 
close to the Caribbean shore and flowing 
Into the l‘acific in the Gulf of San Mi- 
guel ; the Chepo, or Baynno, with a simi- 
lar course to the Bay of Panama ; and the 
Chagres which flows north w'ard through 
Gatun Lake to the Caribbean, part of its 
course being utilized for the Panama Ca- 
nal. The only lake is tliat of Gatun, which 
has been formed by the construction of a 
dam ill order to raise the water level of the 
Canal. 

Although lying within the tropics the 
climate Is not nnhonlthy, and the mean 
temperature varies little throughout the re- 
public, being about SO^ Fahrenheit, The 
wet season lasts from April to December, 
and the dry season Is liraclng with dry 
northeast winds from the (’aribbean. 

History. — I’aiuiina formed a department 
of the Republic of Colombia from 1855 un- 
til Its secession in 1903. Gn Jan. 4, 1904, 
a constitutional assembly was elected and 
a eonstifiil ion was adopted, under which 
a centralized republic was Inaugurated. 

Oovernment . — The President is elected by 
the votes of all adult male citizens for the 
term of four years and Is Ineligible for a 
snccesslvo term of oflice, unless he retires 
from office (fighteeu months before the elec- 
tions. There is no Vice-President, but the 
assembly eb'cts three deslgnados to pro- 
vide a head for the State in case of the 
death of the President. President (1012- 
1916, elected Oct. 3, 1912) : Dr. Bclisario 
Porras. 

The executive power Is vested in the 
President, who appoints ministers, judges 
of the Supreme Court, diplomatic represen- 
tatives, and provisional goAvniors. 

The National Assembly consists of a sin- 
gle chamber of tw'eiity-eight members, elect- 
ed for four years by direct adult male suf- 
frage. and meets biennially on Sept. 1. 
The President has a veto on legislation, but 
the Assembly can pass the same bill a 
second lime and the ITesldent must then 
sign it, if the Supreme C^ourt declares it 
to be within the constitutional limits. 

The Supreme Court consists of five 
judges, appointed by the Prc‘sldent, and 
there are superior courts and circuit 
courts, and justices of municipal courts 
appointed by the five Judges of the first- 
named tribunal. 

Each of the seven provinces is under a 
governor, appointed bv the President, and 
possesses municipal districts with elective 
legislatures, and an alcalde appointed by 
the governor. Under the treaty by which 
the Panama Canal Zone was ceded to the 
United States, the municipalities of Colon 
and Panama within the ceded area, were 
expressly excluded from the zone. 

There Is no standing army, but the In- 
tegrity of the republic has been guaranteed 
by the United States. Order Is maintained 
by a small national police force. 

Education . — Primary education Is free 
and compulsory, 294 primary schools be- 
ing maintained, by the State, the pupils 
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niiniherlng noarlsr 20,000. Th^re nro nlBo 
soc'ondjiry and spin-iiiJ Rcho()l^iit, for the 
training of toachei-H, and a imivorsity has 
been oponod at the capital, with a com- 
petent staff of professors, both native and 
foreign. 

Finance . — The assembly meota bhainially, 
and votes a provision for two financial 
years. The finaiiees of the Ih'publlc at the 
present time show u snrplns in the treas- 
ury with no debts of .'foOtt.OOO. In addi- 
tion the United Stales Governiiient paid 
the first Instalment of .$250,000 per annum 
for rental of the (5nnal Zone, which sura 
is on deposit In the United States as well 
as .$0,000,000 gold, portion of the $U>,- 
000,000 paid for the Canal Zone Coiiees- 
sion. Moreover the government has near- 
ly $1,000,000 gold invested iu tlio National 
Uank In Panama and as a guarantee for 
the parity of the silver currency with gold 
(balboa--.$l United States money). 

1012. 1013. 

Revenue $3,45.>.2R7 $3,842,214 

Expenditure 3,402,504 3,842,214 

There is a small local debt of about 
$.500,000. The Government has $(>,300,- 
000 invested in the United States, and 
$750,000 in the National Bank. 

Production and Industrif . — The soil is ex- 
tremely fertile, hnt tiiero is little cultiva- 
tion, and nearly one-half the land is nn- 
oeeiipied. The greater part of the eultl- 
vated portion is under hananas, other crons 
Including coffee, tobacco and cereals, while 
cacao grows wild in the iiortliwestorn 
province of Bocas del Toro. The forest- 
dlad hills provide valuable medieinal plants 
and dyestuffs, India rubber, m.ahogjiuy and 
other limher and cabinet woods. The live 
stock Is being greatly improved and there 
are excellent grazing grounds. Immigra- 
tion is encouraged by the giant of small 
farms to likely settlers on favorable terms. 
The fisheries are important, and th(‘ pearl 
Industry is being larg(dy exploited with 
profitable rc.sults. (Jold is mined In the 
eastern provinces, and copiier Is found In 
the W(‘.st, where also valuable <‘oal depos- 
its exist and await dovelopmciit. Iron l» 
also found, and tlK're are productive salt 
mines on I'arlta Bay, while mineral springs 
abound. 

(diocolate factories and soap works have 
Imen established In the capital, and sugar 
refineries are projected. Tlie tobacco and 
salt indnstrics are government monopolies. 

The principal exp»)rls are bananas, rub- 
ber. raw cocoa, vegetable ivory, motber-of- 
pearl, cabinet woods and medicinal plants; 
the iniporls are almost entirely manuf.ac- 
tured goods and foodstuffs. Customs du- 
ties (15 per cent ad valorem, except on 
floor, rice, coru and a few prime necessities 
which are 10 per cent ad valorem), are 
levied at all ports. Including those of the 
Canal Zone, tlie latter being paid ov<‘r to 
the Panama government by the ofllclnls 
of the United States, 1)ut supplies for the 
canal are exempt from duly. 

I'ramportadon . — The only railway runs 
along rhe canal route from Colon (or 
Aspinwull) to I'annma and was Included 
in the purchase bv the United States. 
This interoceanlc line is tifty miles in 
length and was built by United States 
capitalists in 1855. In the province of 
Bocas del Toro the United Unilt (Tunpauy 
(American) have constructed about 150 
miles of railway (including spurs) on their 
banana plantations, which cover an area of 
35,000 acres. This line is being extended 
toward Port Limon (Costa Rica), and only 
twenty miles separates the terminal from 
that port. 

In 1010 there were ninety-six post-offices 
and thirty-seven telegraph offices, with one 


wireless station. There Is a wireless sta- 
tion at Colon, and another with radius qf 
260 miles at Balboa. A high power station 
to communicate 3,000 miles or more is be- 
ing erected in the Canal Zone. 

Cities. — Capital, I’anama, on the south 
coast, the Pacific terminus of the inter- 
oeeanic line from Colon (Allanlle) and 
within the Canal Zone, but expressly re- 
served to the Republic. Population (1011), 
37,505. Other towns are (\flon (17,748), 
David (10,000), Bos Santos, Santiago, Las 
Tablas, Bocas del Toro. 

Trade uith the United fitates . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Panama from 
the United States for the year 191:5 was 
$24,562,247, and goods to the value of 
$4,234,010 were scut thither — a balance of 
$20,328,237 In favor of the United Slates. 

Panama: 

Consul of United States in, absence 
of referred to, 3844. 

Dispute with Costa Rica settled by 
arbitration, 7657. 

Federal district created in, .5083. 

Iiidf'pendence gained, 6741, 6771, 6787, 

6809, 6814, 6833. 

Our relations with, 7664. 

Revolts against Colombia, details of, 

6810, 6811, 6832, 6833. 

Treaty with, for canal, 6816, 6823, 
7020. 

United States grants $10,000,000 to, 
685,5. 

United States minister to, status of, 
6938. 

United StJitos removes discriminat- 
ing tonnage duties against, 6954. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, 4871. 

Panama, Treaties with. — By The treaty 
concluded In 1903 for the con.struction of 
a ship canal, It was agreed that the Uniled 
States guarantees and will mnintaln thf? 
independence of Piinama. The Unil(‘d 
Slates receives in perpetuity the use, occu- 
pation, and control of a zone of land for 
the •const met ion, inaintennnce and prolec- 
lion of a canal; said zone to be ten mllc.s 
in width and extending five miles In wbPli 
on both sides of the central lino of the path 
of the canal, and throe marine miles at 
each end out to sea. Grant Is also made 
of other parts of territory adjacent which 
may be necessary for the construction and 
maintenance of the canal. This grant in- 
cludes the Islands of Porlco, Naos, Cu- 
Icbra, and Flamenco. The rights, power, 
and authority of the United States within 
the zone shall be the same as though the 
territory were an Integral part of the Unit- 
ed States. The use of rivers, streams and 
bodies of water is Included in the grant. 

The Republic af Panama acknowledges 
a monopoly to the United States of the 
construction of the canal within the limits 
of Its possessions. At the same time the 
grants hereby conveyed do not In any de- 
gree invalidate the claims of private land- 
holders within the area ; nor does the grant 
interfere with the rights of the public to 
roads and means of conveyance within the 
territory. Damages arising from the occu- 
pancy by the United States are to be ap- 
praised by a Joint commission of Panama 
and the Unltea States and awards for dam- 
ages resulting from the construction of the 
canal shall be paid solely by the United 
States, 
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The United States has tho power to make 
sneh alterations in tho sanitary arrange- 
ments of the cities of Panama and Colon 
as it may deem desirable for the supply 
of water and the distribution of sewage ; 
and for such improvements made at the 
cost of the United States, that government 
has the authority to impose reasonable 
taxes upon the Inuabitnnts of the cities. 

Authority Is granted to the United States 
to adopt the measures necessary for the 
niainteiianeo of law and order within the 
limits of these cities. Tiu' Republic of 
I'nnama transfers to the liuiled States oil 
rights of sovereignty over the canal, the 
New Panama Canal (Vtnipany, and the Pan- 
ama Railroad Conipany which it has In- 
herited from tho Hepnblic of Colombia, and 
anthorizes tbe iTnited Stales to exercise all 
such rights and pi-iviioges in the construc- 
tion of U)e canal. 

The only <‘harges, Imposts, and duties 
whieh are to be levied by i he United States 
at the entrance to the canal and by the 
Repiiblic of Panama shall be the ordinary 
charges (►f toll for the use of tho canal 
ar\d the imposition of customs duties upon 
sn<‘h merehandise as Is destined to be <*on- 
siiined within tho Republic of Panama. 
No natif>nal, state, or mnnicipal taxes shall 
be imposed npon the canal or upon any 
machinery, or material of constrnction, or 
auxiliaries and accessories of nil kinds. 
'I’he telegraph and telephone lines within 
the zone shall be at the service of the gov- 
ernment of the Repnbll(' of Panama for the 
transmission of otheial messages at the cus- 
tomary and usual rates. There shall be 
free and safe access permitted by Panama 
to tho immigration to the zone by persons 
oi all elasses and natlonallt los. 

Tlie United States agrees to pay to Pan- 
ama for tho rights, privileges and conces- 
sions herein granted ten millions of dollars 
in gold on rntltlcatlon of this treatv and 
an annual sum of two hundred and fifty 
tlioiisand dollars, beginning nine years after 
ratitieatlon. 

'fho canal shall be neutral in perpetuity 
and shall 1)c opened in accordance with 
tile treaty between the United States 4ind 
Crent Rrltaln on this subject. Free trans- 
portation of vessels, troops, and munitions 
of war is granted to Panama. If any terms 
or conditions of this treaty shall proAc in- 
compatible with later terms or conditions 
granted to a third powder, the Repnblif of 
Panama agrees to waive its riglits (»n siieh 
points. No anterior pledges, debts, liens, 
trusts, or liabilities granted by the Repiihlie 
of Panama shall operate to the detriment 
of the United States and any damages re- 
sulting therefrom shall be liquidated by 
I‘nnama, 

AH claims for remuneration in connec- 
tion with the canal construction which have 
been arranged for or any protits w^hich 
might accrue to the advantage of Panama 
are hereby renounced by that power. 

Tho United States has full power to po- 
lice. fortify, and station rroops to preserve 
order or maintain safety in the canal zone. 
The rights hereby granted to the United 
States shall not be lessened or impaired 
bv any changes In the law^s or In the po- 
litical integrity of Panama. Naval or coal- 
ing stations will be conveyed by Panama to 
the ITnited States by sale npon terms to 
be agreed npon should siieli become neces- 
sary for the better maintenance or preser- 
vation of the canal. 

An extradition treaty wms signed In 1904, 
the terms of wdileh will be found in the 
Fiieyclopedic article, Extradition Treaties. 

Panama also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
Reve>al republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 


claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
3910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Panama Canal. — The idea of constructing 
a ship canal between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans occurred to navigators as soon 
as the form of tho continents of North and 
South America became knowm. As early 
as 1,527 11. de la Serna surveyed a canal 
route from Chagres to J’anama. Lopez de 
Gomarfa in 1.551 proposed to tho Spanish 
Government the huiidiiig of a canal. In 
1G98, when William I’aterson, an adventur- 
ous Scot, had established an English colony 
on the Isthmus of Darien wdiich he calleJi 
New l^aledonia, he advocated constructing 
a canal across the narrow sti-Jp of land sepa- 
rating the two great oceans. Many sur- 
veys have been made of the Isthmus with 
the view of piercing it with an artificial 
waterway. The United States obtained 
some very complete maps of the country bv 
the explorations of Col. Hughes in 18J9. 
Lieut. Strain In 1854, IJeul. Michler in 
1858, and Commodores Sclfridge and Tuil 
in 1870 and 1875. (See opposite 5882.) 
In 1809 a treaty was signed by representa- 
tives of the United States of Colombia aud 
the United States, providing for the con- 
struction of a canal by the latter nation, 
but there was so much delay and tlie 
treaty was so amended by the Colombian 
('’origress that the matter w^as temporarily 
dropped bv the United States. In 1877 
tlie Colombian Government granted a con- 
cession to u Frenchman named Wyse for 
constructing a canal giving him “exclusive 
privilege for the excavating of a canal 
between the two oceans.” tlie terminal ports 
and waters to ho neutral. 

At the Invitation of Ferdinand cle Les- 
seps, an International Scientific ('ongress 
met at Paris in 1879 and hastily decided 
upon the Panama route for a canal, ttu' 
American members of the congress refrain- 
ing from voting. IHie Panama ('anal ('om 
pany was then form(?d. wdth De Lt'sseps a.s 
president, and the Wyse concession was pur- 
chased for 10, 000, 000 francs. rout(' 

selected was close to the present line of 
the Panama Railroad, crossed the C'hagres 
River six times and contemplated a long 
and deep cut through the ('ordillera. The 
cost had been estimat(*d at $109,00().0(>0, 
and shares of the company had bi'cn taken 
by French citizens, many of them of the 
middle class, to the am()nnt of $200,000- 
000. Work was liegiin in 1881, but the 
affairs of the company were conducted with 
so great corruption, that it became bank- 
rupt in 1889, and a yi'ar later suspended 
work. In 1892, after an investigation of 
the affaii-s of the company. De Lesseps, his 
son. the contractor Eiffel and others In 
public Jif<' wi're arrested on charges of 
fraud In the management of tho funds in- 
trusted to them for use In the construction 
of the canal, and in March of the follow- 
ing year, the New Panama Canal Company 
was formed, with renewed concessions to 
terminate in April, 1910, 

In tlie meantime American Interest in an 
interoceanic canal had revlv(‘d, and there 
was much discussion of a route a(‘ross the 
territory of Nicaragua. The Nicaragua 
Canal Association obtained concessions from 
Nicaragua and carried on woi-k of construc- 
tion from 1889 nntil ISO.*!, when it l)ecame 
bankrupt. Jn 1899 a cvirnmlssion was ap- 
pointed by Congress to determine the most 
feasible route for an Isthmian canal It 
reported that If the rights and property 
of the New Panama Canal Company could 
be purchased for a reasonable price 'a canal 
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tvei'oas Paiinma could be built more eco- 
nomically than one across the territory ‘of 
I^icaragua, and recommended the Panama 
route. In order that the United States 
might have exclusive control over the pro- 
posed canal the Playtou-Bulvver Treaty 
(q. V.), between Great P»ritala and the Unit- 
ed States, was superseded by the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty on Dec. 17, 1901. In 
1902, in accordance with the report of its 
commission appointed in 1899, Congress 
passed an act (approved June 28), author- 
izing the President to secure for the United 
States the property of the New Panama 
Canal Company, at a cost of ,$40,000,000. 
It was further provided in the act, that 
“should the I'resident be unable to obtain 
for the United States a satisfactory title 
to the property of the N(‘w Panama Ciinnl 
Company and the control over the niM-es- 
sary territory of th(‘ Republic of Colombia 
* * * within a n'asonable time and upon 
reasonable terms, then the President should 
endeavor to provide for a canal by the 
Nicaragua route.” The (Colombian Covern- 
meiit, however, on Aug. 3 2, 190.‘l. r(‘jcct(‘d 
the Ilay Herran Treaty, which had been 
negotiated Ixdwcen it and the United States, 
thereby refusing the United Statt's’ tinal 
offer of $10,000,000 down and $2, '>0.000 an- 
nually for the Panama concession. (See 
llay-ilerran Treaty, page 6828.) 

On Nov. 3, 1903, the Diqiartineut of Pana- 
ma proclaimed its Independence of Colom- 
bia, and having been recognized as an In- 
depimdeut republic by the United States, 
on Nov. 18, the Isthmian Canal Treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Kepiiblic 
of Panama was signed at \Yashiugton. 

According to this treaty tlic Republic of 
Panama granted to the United Stales the 
perpetual use, occupation and control of a 
zone of land ten miles wld(‘ (live miles on 
each side of the central line of the route of 
the canal) across the Isthmus, complete 
sovereignty to which was to pass to the 
United States. The pri<*e paid the Republic 
of Panama bv the Uiilli*d States was $10,- 
000,000 down and $250,000 annually as long 
as the convention sliould continue, beginning 
nine years after the dat(i of rat ideation. 
'Pile U 111 led State's also guaranteed tlm 
neutrality of the canal and the Independ- 
ence of the Repulilic of Panama. Ratllica- 
tiuns of the treaty were exchanged at Wash- 
ington «>n r'eb, 26. 1904. According to an 
act of Congress ap]U*oved April 28, 1904, 
the Pi«>si<lent lo(*k ]) 0 'j«‘'s.sion of the Canal 
Zone, and ••'■mii.i/ed ii-: government. The 
President also apiioiuted an Isthmian ('anal 
Commission of seven members, and directed 
that the War Department, through this 
Commission, should undertake the supervis- 
ion of the construction of the canal and the 
government of the Canal Zone, (^n April 
4, 190.5, this Commission was dismissed and 
a’ second appointed, the responsibility being 
placed chiefly ur>on the executive commitlee 
of three members. 

The present composition of flie Tstlimian 
Canal ('ommisslou is as follows: Chairman 
and Chief Engineer, Col. George W. 
Goetbals : Assistant Chief Engineer. Col. 
n. F. Hodges. Civil Engineer, U. S, N ; 
assistant to the Chief Engineer, IT. IT. 
Rousseau ; Division Engineer, Central Di- 
vision, Lieut. -Col. D. D. Gaillard ; Division 
Engineer, Atlantic Division, Lleiit.-Col Wil- 
liam L. SIbert ; Chief Quartermaster, TJeiit - 
Col. C. A. Devol; Chief Sanitary Officer, 
Col. W. C. Gorgns ; Hon. Maurise H. That- 
cher, in, charge of the Department of Civil 
Administration. 

A proposed expression of regret from 
the United States Government for its recog- 
nition of the Republic of Panama raises the 
question whether the secession of Panama 
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from Colombia was or was not a legal 
action. 

The federation of the United States of 
Colombia was formed Dec. IT. 1819, and 
its Coiislitulion promulgated July 12, 1820. 
At that time the Isthmus of I’anama, a 
separate Spanish administrative department, 
was still under Spanish control. 

In November, 1821, the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma revolted, expelled the Spanish garrison 
and set up an independent stale. In so 
doing it received no Colombian assistance. 
Subsequently, of Its own volition, and re- 
serving its sovereign rights, it IVderuti'd 
with the States of Colombia. In 1830 Pana- 
ma warned the Colombian Government that 
the illegal assumption of autocratic power 
by Bolivar would force it to re.sume its 
separate existence, and this decision was 
only modified by Bolivar's resignation Of the 
prcsideiiey in that year. In 1841, after live 
year.s of civil war, an Isthmian ('onvmtion 
met at Panama and voted to separate from 
the fedoj-allon and Jo resume their inde- 
pt'iulent sovereign rights. Under this reso- 
lution the Isthmus remained indeiiendeni 
for about a year, when it rejoined the fed- 
eration on the promise of promulgation of a 
new Constitution that should recognize its 
rights. 

Two Constitutions adopted In 1843 and 
1853 were unsati.sfactory and caused con- 
tinuous Insurrection on the Isthmus. Finally, 
by an amendment to the Constitution of 
New Granada in 1855, I'anama was recog 
nized as a sovereign state, while all the 
other provinces remained in direct control 
of the central Government. In 1858 this 
amendment was confirmi'd by the pi'oniulgn- 
tlon of a new Constitution cri'aling the 
Granadan ConU'deration. and constituting a 
group of soverc'ign states f('devat<‘d for 
limited puriioses, but otherwise' linb'iM'jidetit 
and all times the rights of 

niiHii.« at iiMi and se'cession Tu 1860 sev- 
eral of the state's in this fe'de'Viitiein, inekid 
ing Panama, adopt'd ovdinaiie'cs of se'ce's- 
sion and tin' president of the' re'publlc 
re'cognlze'd their right te) do so In addre'ss 
ing the President of the State of J*unaina as 
follows : 

“I trust that in reply to this letter you 
will advise me that the' Stale' of Ihimima 
is still in union with the others, and that 
you will send your pleiiiiiotenl lary to take 
his seal in the Ceingress, the eoiiveication of 
wfilch I have eoiumuuicated to ye>u.” 

Ill September, 1861, a nt'W agree'ineut of 
fede'i’atioii, sigiK'd by the President of the 
State* of 1‘anama and the eommlssioner 
})Ienipotentiary of the Unite'd Stales of New 
Granada. containe.'d the following apecitic 
re'serva lions : 

Article 1. The sovereign State of T’aua- 
ma shall he incorporated inle> the new na- 
tional entity which Is called the United 
State's of Ne'w Granada, and shall continue 
In eonseejuence to form one of the federal 
sove'H'ign slates which compose that asso- 
ciation * ♦ ♦ with the specific reserva- 
tion and conditions expressed in the follow- 
ing article. 

Article 2. ♦ * * the said state to be 

hereby incorporated with the United States 
above mentioned, but this state. In exercise 
of its sovereignty, reserves to itself the 
right to refuse its approval to the said new 
pact, and to Ubo Constitution which may 
be drawn up, w’henever, in its judgment, it 
may violate the autonomy of the state. 

And this agreement was ratified by the 
Legislative Assembly of Panama. Oct. 15, 
3861, with the following stipulation; 

The president of the state is hereby au- 
thorized, in order to reconstitute the re- 
public, to incorporate the said state therein, 
always provided that It shall be accorded 
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th(* same concessions as set forth in the 
agreement of Sept. 0 last. 

The rights of nullification and secession 
recognized In the constitutional amendment 
of 1805, the Constitution of 1858. and the 
agre(‘ment of 1801 were never relinquished 
by the citizens of Panama, and the terms of 
this agreement of 1801 were included In 
the Colombian Constitution of 180:i. But 
notwithstanding this fact, a new Constitu- 
tion promulgated in 1885, by executive de- 
cree, and In violation of the procedure of 
amendment defined in previous Constitu- 
tions, purported to terminate those rights 
and to reduce the Isthmus of I‘anama to 
the status of a crown colony without repre- 
sentation in the national Congress ; and it 
was held in involuntary subjection by over- 
powering garrisons of tlu> national army 
stationed In tbe Isthmian cities by order 
of the executive at Bogota. 

The act of secession adojitcd by the citi- 
zens of l*aimma in popular assembly Nov. 
.'i, IfiOn, was, therefore, a roassertion of 
legal rights malntain<'d since the independ- 
enee of I'anama was aehlev(‘d by its citizens 
in 1821, and In the mc'Mnllme on numerous 
occasions asserted by I’anama, acknowledged 
by the Colombian (lovenimenl and never re- 
Jin(|uislj(‘d by the eitizens of Panama; and 
the recognition of the independen<‘e of tiie 
Itepublic of Panama was, as Seendary Root 
W’rote to Colombian Minister Mendoza in 
IfiOtl, “a recognition of tlio Just rights of 
the people of Panama.” 

appear that the recognition of 
the liepubllc of Panama was ah act for 
which the United States should take credit 
to Itself in espousing the cause of an op- 
pressed people, and for w'hich It owes the 
(lovernmcmt of Colombia no apology or 
r(?pa ration. 


I'he canal Is about fifty miles In length 
from deep water In the Caribbean Sea 
(liimon Bay) to deep water In the Pacific 
Ocean. The minimum width is 500 feet 
and the depth is forty-one feet. Vessels 
entering the canal from the north, or 
Caribbean, end pass through a sea level 
channel for about seven miles to the Oatuii 
dam and locks, where, by a series of three 
lifts, they are raised to eighty-five feet 
above sea level. 

The Gatun dam, which Is the largest 
ever built crosses the Chagres River wh/*re 
it flows between two hills. It Is 8,000 
feet long across the top and 2,100 feet 
thick at Its greatest width at the base. 
Its crest is 115 feet above sea level, or 
feet above the level of Gatun Lake. 
The dam expands the waters of the river 
and lake Into one continuous body of water 
1(54 square miles In area, backing them 
pi rough the Culebra cut thirty-one miles 
to Pedro Miguel lock. A spillway 285 feet 
wide carved 1,200 feet through solid rock 
carries off the surplus w’aier. 

'Hie Culebra cut, which ranks with the 
Gatun dam as one of the engineering won- 
dm*s of the age, pierces the highest part 
on the Isthmus. 
Gold IJill, 3^ feet high, had to be cut 
down to within forty feet of sea level, 
necessitating the removal of nearly a bun- 
cubic yards of earth. The cut 
Is 300 feet wide at the bottom and nine 
miles long. 

After reaching this elevation through the 
locks at Gatun, vessels proceed thirty-one 
miles to Pedro Miguel lock and are lowered 
thirty feet to Mlraflores Lake, whence, by 
two more locks, they are lowered to the 
level of the Pacific Ocean, eight miles from 
deep water, 

® at the 

Pacific side, and the locks are each 1 000 
feet long and double. The time of transit 


through tbe canal of an ordinary ocean- 
going vessel is from nine to eleven hours. 
Passage through the locks is aided by elec- 
tric “mules” or locomotives on tracks at 
each side, and vessels may proceed under 
their own steam at the entrances and 
through Gatun Lake. 

The toll rate Is $1.20 per net ton, about 
the same as the charges for passage through 
the Suez canal (8140, 8148). 

The canal puts the. United States on an 
equal footing with Phirope in trading with 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, 
Hawaii and the 1‘hillppines. A ten-knot 
ship can now run by way of the canal 
from New York to Yokohama in fifteen 
days less than it takes to go by the Suez 
route, bringing the Japanese city nearer to 
New York than Liverpool by 1,805 miles. 

From New York to all Pacific American 
ports north of Panama, there will be a uni- 
form reduction by way of the canal of 
8,43 5 miles and to such ports south of 
I’anama a uniform reduction of about 
5,000 miles. Between New York and Hawaii 
or Manila the saving Is about 5.800 miles. 
Di.stances from Liverpool and Antwerp to 
points on the I’neifie coasts of North and 
South America are shortened about 6,000 
and 2,(500 miles, respectively, Wellington, 
New Z*>aland, by canal Is 2,542 miles nearer 
New York, and the distance between tlunn 
2,759 mllo.s less than between Wellington 
and Liverpool. 

The chief engineer in charge of the work 
was Col. George W. Goethals, U. S. A. 
The construction of the canal was raado 
possible larg('ly through the sanitation work 
of Gen. W. U. Gorgas, LI. 8. A., under 
whoso supervision the fever germs and 
disease breeding mosquitoes were eliminated 
at a cost to the goverumeut of more than 
twenty million dollars. The number of 
men on the work reached the maximum In 
March, 1913, when 44.733 were employed, 
of whom between 5.000 and C,000 were 
Americans, From that date the number be- 
gan to decrease. Work was begun in 
February, 1930. The olficlal opening was 
set for Jan. 1, 1915, but work progressed 
so far beyond expectations that vessels 
and cargoes passed through six months 
earlier. 

Early In May, 1914, cargoes of sugar 
from Hawaii were transferred to barges 
and towed through the canal, reloaded and 
landed in New York May 27th. June 81h, 
the AlUanca, 4,000 tons, was towed through 
the locks. The question of the exemption 
of American coastwise vessels from payment 
of tolls is discussed by Presidents Wilson 
and Taft. (8eo also liay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. ) 

The total cost of the work is about $375,- 
000,000. To pay three per cent interest 
on cost, one per cent for sinking fund and 
to provide for maintenance, operation and 
government of the zone and payraents to 
Panama will require a revenue of nearly 
$20,000,000. It is estimated that 10,000,- 
000 tons of freight will pass through the 
canal the first year, one-fifth between 
American ports. (See also Suez Canal.) 

The Canal toll earnings up to April 1. 
1915, totaled $2,894,300. The total cost of 
operation and niainlenance during the same 
period was $3,020,000. a deficit of $125,700. 

See lilnstrations opposite 7092, 7108, 
7140, 7X72, 7236, 72C8. 

Panama Canal: 

Act for control of, said to violate 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 7758, 7933. 
American citizens left destitute by 
stoppage of work on, to be trans- 
ported to United States, 5437. 
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American control of, to encourage 
coastwise trade, 7761. 

Belligerent vessels, rules for use of, 
by, 8008. 

Board of Engineers, pay of, 6970. 
British j)rotest against toils, 7760. 
Canal Zone — 

Executive Orders — 

Establishing permanent govern- 
ment for, 7920. 

Fixing interest rates in, 7905. 
Forbidding corrupting employees 
in, 7918. 

ProvidiJig conditions of enifdoy- 
nient in, 7923. 

Regulating bearing of arms in, 
7903. 

Regulating hunting in, 7919. 
Extent and population of, 7687. 
Covernment for, discussed, 7687. 
Military government for, suggested, 
7687. 

Neutrality of, proclaimed, 8008. 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection 
of, discussed, 2580, 2017, 2903, 

2943, 3117, 4628. 

Commission, expenses of, 6730. 
Committee created to open, 7914. 
Compensation for employees injured 
on, 7990. 

Construction, progress of — 
Earthquake, 7278. 

Engineers’ report, 7269. 

Catun dam, 7269. 

Lock system, 7268. 

Organization, 7275. 

Rock excavation, 7278. 

Type of, 7277. 

Water supply, 7279. 

Control and supervision of, 4713. 
Controlled and owned by United 
States, 7759. 

Control of — 

Comjiared with Suez Canal, 7758, 
7759. 

Discriminates only in favor of 
coastwise trade, 7761. 

Discussed by President — ■ 

Arthur, 4628, 4713. 

Buchanan, 3048, 3116. 

Cleveland, 4888, 4912. 

Grant, 3987. 

Hayes, 4474, 4537, 4562. 

Jackson, 1491. 

Johnson, 3663, 3885. 

Pierce, 2901, 2043. 

Polk, 2361. 

Roosevelt, 6663, 6718, 6806, 6827- 
6857, 7020, 7022, 7100, 7229, 7268, 
7287, 7348. 

Taft, 7374, 7518, 7686, 7758. 
Taylor, 2554, 2580. 

Wilson, 7920, 7923, 7930, 7933. 
Dock facilities, supplies and repairs 
furnished by Government, 7688. 


Employees on, compensation for, 
when injured, 7990. 

PJstablishing permanent government 
of, 7920. 

Establishing Washington Office for, 
7930. 

Exemption of coastwise shipping 
from tolls, or refund, 7758. 

Exemption of tolls amounts to sub- 
sidy, 7761. 

Extension of favors not contrary to 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 7760. 

Fixing interest rates in Zone, 7905. 

For}>idding corrupt influencing of 
Canal Zone employees, 7918. 

Form of government for Zone, 7687, 
7920, 7030. 

Fortification of necessary, 7519. 

Great Britain protests against remis- 
sion of tolls, 7758, 7933. 

Hay-Pauncefoto treaty invoked in 
opposition to control of, 7758, 7933. 

Legislation for maintenance and con- 
trol, 7687, 7903, 7905, 7918, 7920. 

Maintenance and management by 
government, 7521. 

Memorandum to accompany signature 
of act for control of, 7758. 

Neutralization of, 7759, 

Pictures of, 7092, 7108, 7140, 7172, 
7236, 7268. 

President Roosevelt’s policy, regard- 
ing, 6827-6857. 

Progress of work on, and early com- 
pletion promised, 7686. 

Protest against remission of tolls ab- 
surd, 7760. 

Protest by British Government 
against tolls on, 7758. 

Providing conditions of employment 
in Canal Zone, 7923. 

Question of control could be de- 
cided by Supreme Court, 7763. 

Railroad companies forbidden to own 
and oi)crate ships using, 7521, 7962. 

Referred to, 1647. 

Regulating bearing of arms in the 
Canal Zone, 7903. 

Regulating hunting in Zone, 7919. 

Repeal of exemption from tolls clause 
of law asked, 7933. 

Sanitation of Canal Zone, 7021. 

Ships owned by railroads forbid use 
of, 7762. 

Tolls— 

Remission of, to American ship- 
ping, 7688. 

Rates proclaimed, 7766, 7806. 
Should be fixed by President, 7688. 
Tonnage estimated, 7519. 

Treaty regarding, with — 

Colombia, 3900, 4011, 4068. 

Discussed, 6740, 6816, 6828, 6829. 
Great Britain, 2580, 2617, 2903, 
2943, 3117, 7933. 
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New Granada, 2361, 2902, 3048, 
3116. 

Panama, text of, in full, 0816-6823. 

Zone of United States influence, 
6815, 7903, 7905, 7918, 7920, 7930. 

Use df— 

By warships of belligerent nations, 
8008. 

Denied owners of ships violating 
aiiti-tnist law, 7763. 

To bo in interest of public, 7762. 
Panama Canal Commission, 7020. 

Panama Congress. — A congri'ss called by 

tlie several South and Central American 
Ilopublicfi to meet at Panama in June, 1826, 
to consider the ri^tlits of those stairs. 
Only one i)r(dlnilnary meeting wns held, 
and Uie adjourned session of the con- 
gress for 1827 ncAor occurred. Among 
the objocis of the proposed congress were 
Ihe regulations of commercial intercourse, 
assent to the doctrine that free ships make 
free goods, and an agreement that “each 
will guard against the establishment of 
any future European colony within Its 
borders ” The failure of the congress 
demonstrated the inadvisability of an alli- 
ance between the United States and the 
sinnl!('r Ki'pnbllcs. President Adams warm- 
ly favored the establishment of closer rela- 
tions with the ('eritral and South American 
Kepiihlics, and was supported in the t^ab- 
Inet by Henry Clay, whose Influence In 
(’ongress was considerable. In (»pposlng 
the allianro of American Republics In a 
speech in the Senate In April, 1826, .Tohn 
Randolph referred to the coalition of Adams 
and Clay as a “coalition between the, Puri- 
tan and the blackleg.” This remark pro- 
voked a duel between Clay and Randolph. 

Panama Congress. (See Panama, Isth- 
mus of.) 

Panama, Isthmus of: 

'Affairs of, discussed, 508.3. 

Congress of nations asscinldcs at, 
868. (See also Taeubaya.) 

Adjournment of, 922. * 

C/Oinpensation to American repre- 
sentatives at, 936. 

Discussed, 881, 895, 922. 

Measures for protection of rights 
of American eiti>:ens, 2919, .3016, 
3100, 5083, 5391. 

Purposes of, discussed, 895. 

Eeferrcd to, 887, 803, 906, 911, 933, 
997. 

Treaties concluded at, not ratified, 
951. 

United States invited to be repre- 
sented at, 868, 884. 
Appropriations for, recommend- 
ed, 894. 

Ministers nominated for, 886. 
Death of one of, 922. 

Instructions to, 997. 

Secretary to mission appointed, 

886 . 

Forces of United States sent to keep 

transit across, open, 4911. 
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Freedom and security of communica- 
tions across, must be preserved, 
2978. 

Measures for protection of American 
citizens and property in, recom- 
mended, 2949, 2978, .3016, 3100, 

3181, 4622, 1911, 5083, 5391. 

Naval stations on, recommended, 
4573, 4586. 

Outrages committed on American cit- 
izens in, 3072. 

Railroad across — 

Discussed by Presiderjt — 

Buchanan, 2978, 3116. 

Fillmore, 2657. 

Pierce, 2901, 2918. 

Taylor, 2555, 2580. 

Treaty regarding, vviili — 

Great Britain, 2.'')S0. 

New Granada, 2.361, 2.35.3, 3116. 

Survey of — 

Anthority for diverting ap}>ropria- 
tions to, referred to, 4000. 
Discussed, 3987. 

Taxation of Amt'rican citizens when 
in transit n across, referred to, 2636. 

Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915 .— An 

lutcniotional Exposition to ooiutncinorate 
the opening of the Panama Pniuil tr) eom- 
morcc and eclobratn the four hnmlrcdlh 
anniversary of the discovery of the Pacitic 
Ocean will be held in the city of San 
Francisco, Cal., in 1915. 

Congress, in February, 1011, decided the 
rival claims of San Franciseo and New 
Orleans for Federal recognition as the site 
ot the exposition in favor of the former 
eit.Y, the vote of the House of Itepreseni a- 
livea being 2.39 to 43. The net of Feb 1.3. 
HUl, provided that “Whenever it shall lx* 
shown to the aati.sfaction of the President 
of the United Slates that a suitable site 
has been selected and that the sum of not 
)es.s than $1.3.000,000 will be available to 
enable the I^anaina-Pacilic Jntt'rnatioiial 
Exposition Company, a corporation orga-; 
ized and existing under and by virtue of 
Ihe laws of tin* Slate of CalifoihlW, for tin* 
purpo.so of inaugurating, carrying forward 
and holding an exposition at the city and 
<*oiint.v of San I’ranrisco on or about .lart 
1, liH5,” then the president is authorized 
to Invite by proclanjat ion all foreign coun- 
tries and nations to snch proposed expo.si- 
tloii. By act of Manli 4, 1911, the presi- 
dent is further authorized to invite the 
rc])rpsenfative,s of foreign nations and their 
fleet .s to assemble at Hampton Roads. Va., 
and thence the representatives go to the 
city of Washington to be formally wel- 
comed by the president, after which he will 
proceed with them to Hampton Roads and 
there review the assembled fleets as they 
start on their voyage for San Francisco. 

Ill pursuance of this authority, President 
Taft, on Oct. 14, 1911, in the city of San 
I’rancisco, in the presence of a great as- 
semblage. turned the first spadeful of earth 
at the fair site. The President, Governor 
of the State and Ma.vor of the city made 
addresses, the ships of the Pacific fleet In 
the harbor .joined in the celebration and 
there was an extended military parade In 
the streets. The site of the perinanent 
buildings of the expo.sitlon is Golden Gate 
l»nrk, excepting an enormous convention 
hall to be located at the civic center of the 
city, Van Ness Avenue and Market Street. 
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The Industrial buildings and other tempor- 
ary structures will be placed on the bay 
shore overlooking the entrance to the har- 
bor. The citizens of San Francisco have 
subscribed $7,000,000, the state legislature 
has authorized an appropriation of ,$5,000,- 
000 and the municipality one of .$5,000,- 
000 for the exposition. The various com- 
mercial and industrial bodies of San Fran- 
cisco have interested themselves in the 
enterprise and numerous plans have been 
considered to make the occasion of the ex- 

f josition attractive to the visitors who mav 
)e expended to come in throngs from all 
parts of the world, not only to Witness the 
wonderful uprising of San Francisco from 
its desolation by fire, but to view the 
scenic splendors of the Pacilic Coast region. 

Panchita, The, seizure of, on African 
coast, 3017. 

Panhandle State. — A nickname for West 
Virginia (q. v.). (See also States.) 

Panics. — A word formed from the name of 
the Greek god of shepherds, who Is said 
to have had the power of inspiring sudden 
fright without apparent cause. It is now 
commonly used to dcscrlfie a stale of fear 
bordering on frenzy, from whatovor cause 
Induced. In history great commercial crises 
are spoken of as panics. England, Hol- 
land and Franco have exporiouced them, 
and the United States has passed through 
several notable ones. Those most disas- 
trous have usually followed general inju- 
dleiou.s speculation in lands or inflated 
securllles. The crisis of 1810-1810 In the 
United States, it is claimed, was due to the 
speculation and disorder following tlie War 
of 1812. The next occurred in 1825. A 
very memorable panic was that of 18H7. 
The few years preceding had been marked 
by extraordinary speculation, carried on 
with an unsound banking system. .lack- 
son’s “specie circular” caused many banks 
to suspend, and credit was generally Iiii- 
pairod throughout the eountry. Govern- 
mental aid was Invoked by many financial 
Institutions, but without avail, as Van 
liuren, w'ho had succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, insisted upon individuals righting 
their own affairs. In 1857 another perl<Mi 
of inflation was followed by another panic. 
Again in 187.q tliere was a severe mone- 
tary crisis. .Tust twenty years lat(‘r occiirred 
the last panic from w^hich the country has 
Bufl'ered. (See also Black FhMday.) 

The crisis of 1873 is usually dated from 
the failure of Jay (’ooke & Go., Sept. 18th. 
The New York Stock Exchange closed ou 
the 20th and was not reopened until the 
end of the month, (bearing iroiise loan 
eertifleates were issued lu large quantities, 
the last of which were redeemed ,7an. 11, 
1874. There had been certain premonitory 
symptoms of the approaching collapse, and 
there followed a long period of depression, 
which did not reach its lowest point 
until three years later. The number of 
business failures reported by commercial 
agents In 1872 was 4,060, and by 1876, the 
year of the deepest depression, the number 
had steadily iticreasod to 0,084. 

The depression of 1 803 was preceded 
by reckless investments in foreign secur- 
ities and was brought on by the shipments 
of gold to Europe caused by the o])eratiou 
of the act of Gongress of July 14. 1800. 
which required the purchase by the United 
States Treasury of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month. When the gold reserve 
held in the Treasury for the redemption of 
TTnIted States notes fell to near $100,000.- 
000, panic seized the business centers of 
the country. Bank reserves in New York 
fell from $25,430,025 in May to $5,481,075 
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In Juno. The financial tension was ren- 
dered more acute by the news that the 
Indian government had suspended the pub- 
lic coinage of silver. This caused Insistent 
demands for the repeal of the silver pur- 
chase law. President Glevcland called an 
extra session of Gongress and the vicious 
measure was repealed, whereupon recovery 
was rapid, aided materially by imports of 
gold and easier money. 

Renewed activity in all lines of manu- 
facture and commerce succeeded the panic 
of 1803 and the year 1006 witnessed the 
culmination of tlie remarkable industrial 
expansion. In 1007 many great railway 
and industrial enterprises endeavored to 
sell securities to augment their working 
rnpitai, with the n'sult that the stock 
markets felt the oversupply and prices fell 
with a crash : hank loans wore called in 
and debtors falling to respond were sold 
out. I'he crisis was accentuated by the ef- 
forts of a few men to corner certain stocks, 
and their failuiM' caused tlie susiiension of 
hanks which held their seeiiritics as col- 
lateral for loans. It transpired that the 
market manipulators were in some instances 
olHcer.s of the banks making the loans, and 
erimlnal indielmeiits wen' secured against 
them. This panic was relieved by J. Pler- 
pont Morgan, who formed a pool of $25,- 
000.000 to lend on approved security. (See 
Gurrcncy Law'S.) 

Panics: 

Bank of United States attempts to 
bring about, 1250. 

Derangement in moneyed institutions, 
623.' 

Failures frequent in large cities, 630. 

Ijabor, fall in price of, 630. 

Pecuniary embarrassments existing 
in Union, 629. 

Prostrations of business, discussed by 
President — 

Bnehanan, 2068, 3051. 

Glevelarui, 5833. 

Hrant, 4189, 4197, 4238. 

Haves, 4397. 

Koosevelt, 7010, 7050. 

JlVler, 2057. 

Van Jbiren, 1511. 

Paoli (Pa.) Massacre. — After the retreat 
from Brandywine Washington moved out on 
the Lancaster road as far as Wanen’s Tav- 
ein. Finding tJiat Howe did nol conlem- 
platc an attack upon Reading, Washington 
stationed (h'U. Anihony Wa.Mie with 1,500 
men at Baoli, a retired and well-chosen 
position, to he ri'ady to fall upon the roar 
of Howe's army. On the night of Sept. 20. 
1777, Wayne was Hur])ris(*d, through tin' 
tn'achery of the peo]dc of the country, and 
300 of his men were killed, woundi'd. or 
captured, with a loss of only an inconsider- 
able number of the enemv. Wayne saved 
his artillery and most of his baggage. 

Papago Reservation. (See Gila Bend 

Keservation, Ariz.) 

Papal States. — A former dominion of Italy, 
comprising the Romagna, the ^Marches, 
Ihnbria, and the i)resenL province of Rome, 
and governed directly hy the I'apal See. It 
was bounded on the north hj the Lonibnrdo- 
Venetiaii Kingdom, on the east l)y the Adri- 
atic Sea, on the southeast by the Kingdom 
of Naples, on the southwest by the Aledt- 
terraneun Sea, and ou the west by Tuscany 
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and the Duchy of Modena. In IRGO the 
Ifirger part was annexed to Italy, and the 
remainder In 1870. 

Papal States (see also Italy): 

Annexation of, to Italy, referred to, 
4098. 

Outrages on American citizens in, 
3110. 

Revolutions in, 2551. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended ' by proclamation, 942, 
3022. 

Paper and Wood Pulp Industry.— Re* 

turns were received by the Department of 
Coramerce from 7127 establishments engaged 
in the paper and wood pulp industry In 
1914. Of the total numl>cr, 503 establish- 
ments manufactured paper only, 63 wood 
pulp only, and 101 both paper and wood 
pulp. 

The production of wood pulp in 1914 
amounted to 2,894,050 tons, as compared 
with 2,498,95.5 tons In 1909. the Increase 
being 15.8 per cent. In addition to the 
domestic production there were used 534,;i9.5 
tons of Imported pulp in 1914 and 301,302 
tons in 1900, the Increase for this item 
being 77.3 per cent. 

The total value of the paper produced in 
1914 was .$204,355,875, as compared with 
$235,242,437 In 1909, the Increase being 
25.1 per cent. 

The production of news paper in 1914 
amounted to 1,313.284 tons, valued at 
$52,042,774, as compared with 1.175,554 
tons, valued at $46,865,500, In 1909, the 
Increase in quantity being 11.7 per cent., 
and in value, 13 per cent. There were 
manufactured in the later year 934,079 tons 
of book paper, valued at $73,490,614, and in 
the earlier, 604,905 tons, valued at $54,708,- 
840, the increase In quantity being 34.5 per 
cent., and in value, 34.1 per cent. 

The production of fine paper amounted 
to 247,728 tons, valued at $34,054,018, in 
1014, and to 108,213 tons, valued at $20,- 
076.638, in 1000, the increase in quantity be- 
ing 25 per cent, and In value, 17.1 per cent. 

The production of wrapping paper was 
881,799 tons, valued at $49,372,753. in 
1914, and 766,700 tons, valued at $42,456,- 
427, In 1909, the Increases being 15 per 
cent. In quantity and 16.3 per cent, in value. 
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Census 







1914 

1909 





Number of estab- 
lishments 

Persons engaged in 

718 

777 

7.6* 


manufacture 

9d,51« 

81,473 

17.2 

Proprietors and 


firm m^bers 
Salaried em- 

221 

250 

11.6* 

ployees 

Wa|» earners 
Primaryhoraepower 
Capital . ; . . . 

6,888 

88,457 

5,245 

75,978 

30.4 

16.4 

1,613,916 

1,304,265 

23.7 

$534,625,000 

66.104.000 

12.918.000 

$409,340,000 

50,315,000 

9,510,000 

30.0 

Services . a . . . 

31.5 

SallkHes 

3.5.8 

Wagfes 

Mafenals 

53,246,000 

40,805.000 

30.5 

213,181,000 

165.442,000 

28.0 

Value of products . 
Value imded by 

332,147,000 

267,657.000 

24.1 

manufacture . . . 

118,966,000 

102,215,000 

Ji-i. 


♦ Decrease. 


Location of Efttahlishmcntft. — ’Ot the 727 
establishments reported in 1914, 152 were 
located in N'ew York, 86 in Massachusetts, 
59 in Wisconsin, 54 in Pennsylvania, 48 in 
Ohio, 44 in Oonnectkuit, .30 in Michigan, 38 
In Maine, 34 in New .Jersey, 31 In New 
Hampshire, 24 in Indiana, 23 in Vermont, 
22 in Illinois, 13 in Maryland, 8 each In 
Minnesota, Virginia, and West Virginia, 7 
in Delaware, 5 each in California and Ore- 
gon, 3 each in Iowa, Kansas, North Caro- 
lina, and Washington, 2 in Texas, and 1 
each in the District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, South Carolina. 

History. — I'aper was manufactured in 
this country near Philadelphia as early as 
1600. The growth of the industry, how- 
ever, was slow until within the last forty 
years, during which time the introduction 
of Improved machinery and the use of wood 
fibre as a material have brought about a 
remarkable growth In the Industry. In the 
decade 1899-1009 the value of products 
increased $140, .330, 802 or 110.2 per cent, 
this percentage being higher than that for 
any other decade since 1869. Some part 
of this increase, however, was duo to ad- 
vance in prices, particularly during the 
first half of the decade. 

Up to 1899 native spruce and poplar 
were used almost exclusively for pulp wood. 
61nce that time, however, the advancing 

J )rice of the native stock has led to the 
ncroased importation of those woods from 
Canada and to the use of other and cheaper 
native woods. 


Paper Currency. (See Currency; Fi- 
nances discussed.) 

Paraguay. — Paraguay proper is an in- 
land state of South America, lying between 
the rivers Paraguay and Alto ParanA, and 
bounded on the north by the IJrazllian 
province of Matto Grosso, while the ('haco 
territory lying between the rivers Ihira- 
guay and IMlcornayo (and bounded on the 
north by Bolivia), Is also claimed to he 
Paraguayan, but forms the subject of a 
long-standing dispute between I’araguay 
and Bolivia. Tbo whole country may bo 
said to be bounded on the north by Bo- 
livia and Brazil, on the oust by Brazil and 
Argentina, and on the south and west by 
Argentina. The area Is given us 172,000 
square miles. 

Physical Features . — The country consists 
of a scries of plateaus. The Paraguay and 
Alto I’aranA Rivers are navigable at all 
sea8on.s. The Pilcoinayo River Is navigable 
for 180 miles from Asuncion. The plateaus 
are covered with grassy plains and dense 
forest. I'he Chaco Is practically a dead 
level, pierced by great rivers ; it suffers 
much from floods and still more from 
drought. 

Uietory . — Paraguay was visited in 1527 
by Sebastian Cabot, and In 1635 was set- 
tled as a Spanish possession. From that 
date to 1770 the country formed part of 
the vice-royalty of Peru, from which It 
was separated in 1776 and made an ad- 
junct of the vice-royalty of Buenos Aires. 
In 1811 Paraguay declared Its Independ-, 
ence of Spain, and from 1814-1840 was 
governed by Francla, a Paraguayan de.spot, 
who was succeeded by Lopez, 1840-1862. 
In 1862 Francisco Solano Lopez succeeded 
his father, and in 1864 declared war 
against Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay be- 
ing InvolTod Ih the struggle. Against 
these three nations Lopez conducted a five 
years’ war, which terminated in ht« defeat 
and death at the Battle of Ceffe Cord, 
March 1, 1870. This dogged struggle re- 
duced the country to complete prostra- 
tion, and the population, w^hlch was 800,- 
000 In 1857, is alleged to have fallen in 
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1870 to 250,000, of whom barely 30,000 
wer(“ men. 

Uovernmini . — The present constitution 
WHS adopted at the close of the war, and 
under its provisions the head of the ex- 
ecutive is the President, elected by an 
electoral college for four years and liioligl- 
ble for oftice for eight consecutive years 
after the expiration of his term. A Vice- 
I’resident is similarly elected, and succeeds 
automatically in case of the death, expul- 
sion or absence of the President. There is 
a Pablnet of live members. The repul)lic is 
subject to frequent revolutions, of which 
those of 1913 and 1912 were exceptionally 
tierce and sanguinary. President (Aug. 15, 
191 2-191 (>) : Mduardo Sclunu-er. 

Congress consists of two houses. The 
S(*nMte is composed of thirteen members, 
el('e((‘d by direct vote for six years, one- 
third renowalile every two years; the 
Cliamlx'r of I)(‘puiies contains twenty-six 
in(‘iul)ers, elected by direct vote for four 
years and renewable as to oue-half every 
two y<uirK. 

Tli(‘re is a supreme court at the capital 
with three judges, two courts of appeal, 
a court of jurymen, uud nine judges of 
llrst instance. 

l‘ 0 )nilai ion . — The inhabitants of Paraguay 
are mainly of (Juaiani Jndinn descent. 
The old Spanish stock has, to a large ex- 
1(*nt, become mixed with the primitive In- 
habitanls. but diiilng the last lifty years 
a considerable mnnlu'r of lOurupeans have 
settled in tlie country. Tin* I’anigmiyan 
Clmeo is only partially exi)lor(‘d and is in- 
halilled almost entirely by tribes of no- 
madic Indians, estimated at 100,000. The 
poj)ulation of I’araguay proper ineludes 
about 50,000 uiK’ivlllzed Indians, and 20,- 
0(K> to 30,000 foreigners, of whom about 
10,000 are from Argentina, 10,000 to 15, 
000 are Italian, 3,000 (lenuan, 1,500 Pra- 
sslliau, 1,000 Spanish, 750 French, 000 llrn- 
gnayaii.aiul 400 to 500 Iti’ltlsh. Immigration 
l.s encouraged, but has fallen to about 500 
ycjirly since 1909. The offlclnl language is 
Spanish, hut (Junrani is g<>neral, and little 
else Is spoken away from the towns. 

Production and Jndus(r}f. — 3’h»‘ ehhT nat- 
ural products are timlsM* and yerba mate 
( l^iraguayan tea). Tobacco and fnilt, 
chiefly oranges, are grown for export, su- 
gar cane, roots and grain for home con- 
sumption, The elder industry Is sl<»ek 
ral.siiig. The prindti\e eoi.<lilions of tlie 
country and the scarcity of labor apja*ar 
to be, at present, unfavorable to agrlenl- 
tnre. The soil and ollniatie conditions, 
however, arc said to be exceptionally prom- 
ising. 

Marble, lime and salt are found and 
work(‘(l in small quantities. Iron ore Is 
said to exist in large qnanlitio.s, but coal 
has not l)eeu found. (’oni>er manganese 
and other iniiierals exist, but the mineral 
resources are i»ra<*tleally unexplored. 

The prlnripnl exports are oranges, hides, 
tobacco, yerba inat^, timber, dried meal, 
meat extracts, and quebracho extract. 
The imports are textiles, hardware, wines, 
foodstuffs, fancy goods, drugs and cloth- 
ing. The principal sources of revenue are 
Import and export duties, land tax, stamps, 
stamped paper and sundry Internal taxes. 

Finance . — The revenue of the country 
varies widely between 500,000 and S,000,- 
000 pesos, and the expenditures, w^hlle 
nearer constant, vary from 600,000 to 
1.000,000 pesos. The gold peso, the stand- 
ard of ..value, Is equivalent to the dollar 
of the I United States, t(ie silver peso to 
$0.43,5, and the current paper pesos of 
the country, of wiiich 65,000.00(3 are in 
circulation, has depreciated to almost noth- 
Ing, There is n debt of something over 
$ 10 , 000 , 000 . 


Jfailicays . — A railway (Paraguay Centra]) 
has been built and extended from Asun- 
cion, t‘he capital, to lOnearnacion, a total 
distance of 232 miles. There is a through 
train service from Asuncion to Bueuoa 
Aires, the coaches being conveyed across 
the intervening rivers by means of train 
ferries. The rolling stock is up-to-date 
and the sleeping and restaurant cars simi- 
lar to those of European main lines. Un- 
der normal coudltioiis vessels drawing ten 
feet can reach Asuncion. 

Trade with the United states . — The value 
of merchandise Imported into Paraguay 
from the United States for the year 1912 
worn $187,867, and goods to the value of 
$58,285 were sent thither — a balance of 
.$129,582 in favor of the United States. 

Paraguay: 

Affairs in, referred to, 4069. 

Boundary question with Argentine 
liepublic, submission of arbitra- 
tion of, to President of United 
States, referred to, 4449. 

Claims of United States against, 
2980, 3050, 3091, 3114, 3195, 3270, 
3281. 

Commissioners appointed to adjust, 
3050. 

Convention regarding, 3108. 

Naval force sent to, to await con- 
tiugeiicies, discussed, .3050, 3091. 
Satisfactorily settled, 3091. 

(.’onveutiou with, award of commis- 
sioners under, (iiscussed, 3195, 3268. 

Im])risonTuent of American citizens 
in, 3884, 3898. 

Minister of United States to — 
(/outroversy with President of, dis- 
cussed, 3883. 

Difficulties, refcrre(3 to, 3890, 
3898, 3899. 

Withdrawn, 3987. 

Questions with, regarding right of 
asylum discussed and referred to, 
3883, 3890, 3898, 3899. 

Treaty with, 2759, 2813, 3091, 3108, 
3114. 

Katifieation of — 

Delayed, 2914. 

Kefused, 2980. 

Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 2952, 3046, 3091, 
3195. 

War with Brazil — 

Good offices of United States ten- 
dered, 3776, 3883. 

Referred to, 4078. 

Paraguay Expedition. (See illustration 

opposite 2817.) 

Paraguay, Treaties with.— A tj-eaty of 
friend.ship, commerce, and nnvlgntlbn was 
concluded in 1859. Concessions to the 
United States Include free jjiavigatlon of 
the Paraguay River as far aS the bound- 
aries of Brazil and of the right side of 
the Parana In the dominions of Paraguay 
on like terms as are conferred upon other 
nations ; vessels may discharge all or part 
of the cargo at the ports of Pilar or may 
proceed to Asuncion. ^ Rights and conces- 
sions epjoyed by other nations are conferred 
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anti shall accrue to the United Slates. 
Equitable Imposltlou of charges, tolls, and 
fees; freedom of importation and exporta- 
tion Is equally enjoyed by the United States 
and I’araguayan vi'ssels. , , 

The rights of eUiz('ii8 of the United 
States to conduct trade, coiumerce, and to 
follow trades, vocations, and professions, in 
Paraguay are equal to those of subjects 
of Ihiraguay. The transfer and holding of 
property, succession to r<‘al or personal 
property by will or otherwise and free 
and open access to courts of justice are 
Hecured to citizens of llie United Slates, 
q'he consular olllce may act as executors or 
administrators of estates. 

No military exactions of service or forced 
loans or contributions other than those to 
whi<*h all subjects of Paraguay are law- 
fully sul)J<‘ct shall be imposed. (’onsiilar 
appointment is j)roviiled for as in consular 
conventions. In the ('vciit of war It Is 
agreed that citizens of ca<-li country re- 
siding or doing business within the con- 
iines of th(‘ <ither shall sufler no injustice, 
p^ rsecut Ion, or spoliation and sluill be free 
to eontimic In business or to close out as 
they may eh'ct : nor shall debts, stocks, or 
interest be sequestered or detained. Re- 
ligious freedom is secured to citizens or 
subjects in tin* dominions of the other con- 
tracting party. 

International arbitration on the lines laid 
down by 'fhe Hague Convention of 1899 
was agreed to by a treaty signed at Asun- 
cion March 13. 1909. 

Paraguay also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and C'entral 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1010 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Parcel Post. — The agitation for a parcel 
post in the United States dates back to 
1875 at least, and during the following 
thirty-five years (to quote Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker), only four objections have 
been raised against it, namely, the Xiniled 
States, the Wells Fargo, the American, 
and the Adams express companies. 

In 1907 Postmaster-CXeneral Meyer advo- 
cated the establishment of a general aud 
a local parcel post system His plan for 
the general parcel post he described as 
follows : “The present rate for the trans- 
mission of fourth-class matter through the 
malls la 10 cents a pound, and the limit 
of weight Is four pounds. Under our postal 
treaties the rate from any American post 
office to 29 foreign countries Is 12 cents a 
pound, and the limit of weight to twenty- 
four of these countries Is eleven pounds 
The Department has simply recommended 
that our citizens be permitted to dispatch 
parcels to each other, in our own country, 
at as liberal a rate as that at which they 
are allowed to send them to a foreign 
country. 

“The general parcels post system is in 
operation in Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Australia, Germany, Austria. France, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland, Chile and Cuba, 
The weight limit in each case (with the 
exceptions of Austria and Belgium) is 
eleven pounds. In England 26 cents will 
mail an eleven-pound package, the rate 
being 6 cents for the first pound and 2 
cents for each ,addltlonal pound. Germany 
has scheduled Its rates by zones ; thus all 
packages conveyed not more than 10 miles 
are charged 6 cents, and for greater dis- 
tances they are charged 13 cents, and when 
the parcels exceed 12 pounds, the rales are 


for each additional 2 pounds carried 10 
miles, 2 cents; 20 miles, 3 cents; 50 miles. 
5 cents; 100 miles, 8 cents. The weight 
limits in Austria and Belgium are, respec- 
tively, 143 and 132 pounds.” 

As to the cost of a general parcel post 
system III the United States, Mr. Meyer, 
using the cost of handling fourth-class 
matter as a basis, estimated it as follows : 


Revenue from postage $240.00 

Expenditures : 

R. R. <‘harge per ton $20 70 

Uabor charge per ton .... 10,3.87 
Other conveyances 15.70 149.27 


Excess of receipts over expenditures $90.73 

The above figures being based on the aver- 
age haul (540 miles), Mr, Meyer pointed 
out that $90.73 excess would cover the 
transportation by rail of the entire ton 
over an additional 1,640 miles. 

“Thbs recommendation is founded upon 
the broad ground of the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to render the service at a profit, 
yet with great advantage to the farmer, 
the retail merchant, and other patrons of 
the rural routes. The necessary machinery 
is at hand.” 

Dost mast er-Gencral Hitchcock, in Decem- 
ber, 1910, recommended the oslablishmeut 
of a general parcel post throughout the 
country “us soon as the postal savings 
system is thoroughly organized.” As the 
preliminary step he hoped that Uoiigress 
would authorize th(‘ local parcel post, 
which, he said, would entail little if any 
additional expense, aud which, if successful, 
might lead to the general one. However, 
lie urg(‘d Uougress to appropriate a fund 
for further investigation of the cost and 
possibilities of the general system at the 
time when It authoilzes the local parcel 
post. 

In accordance with an act of the Sixty- 
second Uougress a parcid post system was 
Inaugurated Jan. 1, 1913. 

The limit of weight for parcels of fourth- 
class matter for delivery within the first 
and second zones was extended by act of 
J)ec 6, 191.3, to fifty pounds, aud delivery 
in other than the first aud second zones 
is twenty pounds. 

Parcels weighing four ounces or less 
are mailable at tlii‘ rate of one cent for 
each ounce or fraction of an ounce, regard- 
les.s of distance*. Pai-cels weighing more 
than four uiinci's are mailable at the pound 
rates shown in the table on the following 
page, a fraction of a pound being considered 
a full pound. 

The rate on parcels for Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, the I*hilii)plne Islands. 
Guam, the United States Postal Agency at 
Shanghai (Uhlna), Tut nil a (Samoa), and 
the Canal Zone (exceiiL for parcels weighing 
four ounces or less, on which the rate is 
one cent for each ounce or fraction there- 
of), is twelve cents per pound or fraction 
thereof. 

Third-class matter can not be sent by 
parcel post. (See Postal Rates.) 

Seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and 
plants are matter of the fourth class, but 
are ebargeable with the special rate of 
postage of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, regardless of distance. 
Ordinary or parcel post stamps are valid 
for postage and for Insurance and collect 
on delivery fees on fourth-class mail. 

Packages mailed as first-class matter 
should be sealed. Fourth-class parcels must 
not be sealed. 

Boxes to which the lids are nailed or 
screw^ed may be accepted for nijaillng at 
the fourth-class rates of postage, if, with 
reasonable effort, the lids can be removed 
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for the purpose of permitting examination 
of the contents. 

Parcels in bags or doth so stitched that 
the necessary examination can not be made 
will be regarded as closed against inspection. 

In addition to the name and address of 
the sender which is required, It is permis- 
sible to write or print on the covering of 
a parcel, or on a tag or label attached to 
it, the occupation of the sender, and to 
indicate in a Fiuall space by means of 
marks, letters, numbers, names or other 
brief description, the character of the par- 
cel, but ample space must be left on the 
address side for the full address In legible 
characters and for the necessary postage 
stamps. Inscriptions such as “Merry 
(Christmas,” “Please do not open until 
Christmas,” “Happy Now Year,” “With best 


wishes,” and the like, may be placed on thd 
cov'ering of the parcel in such manner as 
not to interfere with the address. 

Parcels may be remailed or forwarded 
on the payment of additional postage at 
the rate which would be chargeable If they 
were originally mailed at the forwarding 
office. In which case the necessary stamps 
shall he affixed by the forwarding postmas- 
ter. Payment must be made every time the 
parcel i.s forwarded. 

A mailable parcel on which the postage 
is fully prepaid may be Insured against 
loss in an amount equivalent to its actual 
value, but not to exceed .1^25, on payment of 
a fee of five cents, and In an amount 
equivalent to its actual value in excess of 
$25, but not to exceed .$.50, on payment of 
a foe of leu cents In stamps, such stamps 


Weight in 
pounds 

Loral ^ 

Zonks 

1st 

Up to 50 
miles 

2d 

50 to 150 
miles 

3d 

150 tf> 
300 
miles 

4 th 

300 to 
000 
miles 

5ih 

000 to 

1 ,000 
miles 

Oih 

LOCK) to 
1,400 
miles 

7th 

1 ,400 to 
1,800 
niiJcs 

8th 

Over 

i.soo 

miles 

1 

$0 . 05 

$0.05 

$0.05 

$0 Oti 

•SO 07 

$0.08 

$0 f)9 

$0.11 

$0 12 

2 

.00 

.00 

.00 

08 

11 

14 

.17 

.21 

.24 

3 

.00 

.07 

.07 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.31 

.36 

4 

.07 

.08 

.08 

12 

19 

.20 

. 33 

41 

.48 

5 . . . 

.07 

.09 

.09 

.14 

.23 

32 

.41 

51 

.00 

G 

08 

. 10 

. 10 

.16 

27 

.38 

.49 

.01 

.72 

7 

.08 

.11 

.11 

. J8 

.31 

44 

.57 

.71 

.84 

8 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.20 

35 

. 50 

. 05 

SI 

.96 

9 . 

.09 

.13 

.13 

.22 

.39 

50 

.73 

.91 

1 08 

30 

.10 

.14 

.14 

.24 

43 

02 

.81 

1 01 

1 20 

11 

.10 

.15 

15 

.20 

.47 

.08 

.89 

1 11 

1 32 

12 

. 1 1 

10 

10 

.28 

51 

.74 

.97 

1 21 

1 44 

13 . . 

.11 

.17 

17 

..30 

. 55 

.80 

1 05 

1 31 

1 56 

14 

.12 

18 

18 

.32 

..59 

.80. 

1 13 

1 11 

J 68 

1.5 ... 

. 12 

19 

19 

.34 

03 

.92 

1 21 

1 51 

] .80 

IG 

.13 

.20 

20 

.30 

.07 

.98 

J 29 

1 01 

1 .92 

17 

. 13 

.21 

.21 

.38 

.71 

1 .04 

1 37 

1 71 

2 04 

18 

.H 

22 

.22 

.40 

.75 

1 10 

1 45 

1 81 

2 16 

19 

.14 

23 

.23 

.42 

.70 

1 ir> 

1 53 

1 91 

2 28 

20 

.1.5 

24 

.24 

.44 

83 

1 22 

1 01 

2 01 

2 40 

21 

. 1.5 

.25 

.25 







22 

.10 

.20 

.20 







23 

.10 

.27 

.27 







24 

.17 

.28 

.28 







2.5 

.17 

.29 

.29 







2G 

.18 

. 30 

.30 


• . 





27 

.18 

.31 

.31 







28 

.19 

.32 

.32 







29 

. 19 

.33 

.33 







30 

.20 

.34 

34 







31 

.20 

.35 

.35 







32 

.21 

. .30 

30 







33 

.21 

.37 

.37 







34 

.22 

.38 

38 







3.5 

.22 

.39 

39 







36 

.23 

.40 

.40 







37 

23 

.41 

41 







38 

.21 

42 

.42 







.39 

.24 

.43 

43 







40 

.25 

.44 

.44 







41 

.25 

.45 

.45 







42 

.20 

.40 

40 







43 

.26 

.47 

47 







44 

.27 

48 

.48 







4.5 

.27 

.49 

.49 







40 

.28 

. 50 

.50 







47 

.28 

.51 

51 







48 

.29 

.52 

..52 







49 

.29 

. 53 

.5.3 







50 

.30 

.54 

54 








* The local rate applies to parcels mailed under the following conditions: 1 At any post office local 
delivery at such office. 2. At any city letter carrier office, or at any point within its delivery limits, for 
delivery by carriers from that office. 3. At any post office from which a rural route starts, for delivery on 
gUch route, or when mailed at any point on a rural route for delivery at any other point thereon, or at 
^he office from which the route starts, or for delivery on any other rural route starting from the same office. 
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to be affixed; The amount of the Insurance 
fee Bhall be placed on the receipt Riven the 
sender and op the coupon retained at the 
mailing office. 

The sender of a mailable parcel on which 
the postage is fully prepaid may have the 
price of the article and the charges thereon 
collected from the addresses on payment of 
a fee of ten cents in stamps affixed, pro- 
vided the amount to be collected docs not 
exceed $100. Such a parcel will be insured 
against loss without additiounl charge in 
ah amount equivalent to its actual value, 
but not to exceed $50. , , 

Matter manifestly obscene, lewd, lascivi- 
ous, or immoral Is unmailable, also spirit- 
uous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other 
intoxicating Hnuors, or odorous, inflam- 
mable or otherwise dangerous substances. 

Parcel Post, extension ofj recommended, 

7102, 7227, 7694. 

Pardons: 

Amnesty proclamation of President 
Lincoln, 3414. 

Discussed, 3390, 34.55. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, de- 
fined, 3419. 

Referred to, 3508. 

Amnesty proclamations of President 
Johnson, 3508, 3745, 3853, 3906. 
Authority for, discussed, 3895. 
Circular regarding, 3539. 

Persons worth more than .$20,000 
to whom special pardons issued, 
referred to, 3583. 

Referred to, 3659, 3669, 3722, 3779. 

General amnesty and removal of po- 
litical disabilities recommended, 
4107, 4209. 

Granted — 

American citizens by Queen of 
Spain, 2689, 2692. 

Counterfeiters, forgers, etc., re- 
ferred to, 3818. 

Deserters from Army, 413, 407, 
499, 528, 1062, 3361, 3479, 4189. 
Act authorizing, 3365. 

Foreigners on condition of emigra- 
tion to United States discussed, 
3653. 

Insurgents in Pennsylvania, 173, 
293. 

Referred to, 176. 

Persons carrying on lawless trade, 
but who aided in defense of New 
Orleans, 543. 

Persons guilty of unlawful cohabi- 
tation under color of polygamous 
marriage, 5803, 5942. 

Political disabilities, removal of, rec- 
ommended, 4107, 4209. 

Queen of Spain grants, to American 
citizens, 2689, 2692. 

Sentences of deserters condemned to 
death commuted, 3434. 

Paris, The, mentioned, 6313. 

Paris, l>eclaration of. — in the treaty of 
Paris, which was concluded March 30, 1856, 
between Russia and Turkey, Great Britain, 
France, and Sardinia, the following decla- 


rations with regard 1o ihe conduct of war 
were subscribed to l)y nil the parties to the 
treaty and have since been accepted by 
nearly nil civilized nations : P^irst, Priva- 
teering is and remains almllshed. Second. 
Neutral goods in enemies’ ships, enemies’ 
goods in neutral ships, except contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture. Third, 
Paper blockades are unlawful. The United 
States refused to agree to this declaration 
on account of the clause doing away with 
privateers, as the country was compelled to 
rely largely upon such service in naval war- 
fare. This refiis.al cost It heavily in the 
rivil War, although It was willing to sub- 
serlbc to the declaration in 1861. Tn 1871 
the declaration was censured by the British 
Pa rliament. 

Paris, France: 

International Congress of Electri- 
cians at, 4581, 462.5, 4714. (See 
also National Conference of Elec- 
tricians.) 

International convention at — 

For protection of — 

Industrial property, 4560, 4794, 
4857, 5118. 

Ocean cables — 

Tn 1880, 4714. 

In 1884, 4799. 

Declaration of, transmitted to 
Senate, 5117. 

Discussed, 5084. 

On the subject of trade-marks, 
4714. 

International exhibition at — 

In 1878, 440.5, 4419, 4447. 

In 1889, 5181, 5471. 

International Monetary Conference 
at — 

In 1867, 3776, 3792. 

Report of S. B. Buggies on, re- 
ferred to, 4013. 

Tn 1878, 4447, 4464, 4474, 4510. 

In 1881, 4625. 

In 1882, 4697. 

International Postal Congress at, dis- 
cussed, 3387. 

New convention adopted by, 4453, 

Oflicial publications, agreement 
reached for interchange of, 4718. 

Spanish-Ainerican Peace Commission 
at, 6321, 6322. 

Universal exposition at — 

In 1867, 3569, 3592, 3660, 3776. 
CommiBsioners of United States 
to, 3798, 3828. 

Correspondence regarding, 3668. 
Memorial to Congress concern- 
ing, 3668. 

To be held in 1900, 6061. 
Roiiresentation of United States 
at, discussed, 6247, 6267, 6275, 
6329, 6368, 6411, 6427, 6461. 

Paris, Monetary Conferences at. — 

There have been three Important Interna- 
tional monetary conferences held In Paris. 
The first assembled June 17, 1867, at the 
solicitation of France, to “consider the 
question of uniformity of coinage and seek 
for the basis of ulterior negotiations,” 
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^rhe United States sent representatives, as 
did also nearly every tluropean nation, 
'riie conference adjourned after about a 
inontli without having arrived at any defi- 
nite ooneliislon. 

August IG, 1878, a second International 
monetary conference convened at Paris, 
this time at the instance of the United 
States, “to adopt a common ratio between 
gold and silver for the purpose of estab- 
lishing internationally the use of bimetallic 
money and securing fixity of relative value 
between those metals.” The collective de- 
cision of the European delegates was that 
this would be Impossible, monetary ques- 
tions being governed by the special situa- 
tion of each State or group of States. 
With this as the final conclusion the con- 
ference adjourned August 29. 

The conference of April 8, 1881, assem- 
bled at the call of France and the United 
States to adopt a permanent relative value 
between gold and silver, but adjourned 
.luly 8 without arriving at any agreement. 
(See also Brussels, Belgium; Paris, 
France.) 

Paris, Treaties of. — Paris has been the 
scene of numerous important diplomatic 
conferences, both between France and other 
powers and between neighboring nations, 
who found hospitable neutral ground of 
the French capital. 

Among the most important of treaties of 
Paris is that of Feb. 10, 1703, betwecu 
(ireat Britain on one side, and France, 
Spain, and i'ortngal on the other. France 
ceded to Ureat Britain Canada, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Cape Breton, Mobile, all the 
territory east of the Mississippi, Dominica, 
3'obago, St. Vincent and Granada. Eng- 
land restored to France Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, St, Pierre, Mlqtiolon and Poudi- 
clHM-ry, and ceded St. Diicia to her. Spain 
ceded Florida to Groat Britain, England 
restored Iluvana to Spain, and France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain. 

The treaty of Paris of 1782-83 between 
Great Britain on one side and France, 
Spain, and the United States ou the other, 
was arranged in 1782 and formally ratified 
S<*pt. 3, 1783. John Jay. John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Henry Laurens 
formed the American commission. The ab- 
solute Independence of the United States 
was recognized ; Florida and Minorca were 
returned to Spain; navigation of the Mls- 
Bissii>pi was made free to both Spain and 
the United States; the Americans relin- 
quished their pretensions to the terrltt)ry 
north of Lake Erie ; the St. Lawrence Uiver 
system from the western end of Lake Su- 
perior to the forty-fifth parallel was made 
the boundary between the United States 
and the British possessions (from the forty- 
fifth parallel to the sea the boundary fol- 
lowed the highlands after an iineortaln 
fashion and was long a matter of dispute) ; 
loyalists and tories were to be protected In 
America ; English troops were to be wdt fa- 
drawn without destroying any property or 
taking away any negro slaves belonging to 
Americans ; the right of fishing on the Ca- 
nadian and Newfoundland coasts was 
granted to Americans. The portion of the 
treaty which directly affected America was 
signed at Paris, but that between Great 
Britain. France, and Spain was signed at 
Versailles, by which name the entire treaty 
Is sometimes called. 

At Versailles the region of Senegal was 
granted to France and neutral restitution 
of conquests in the West Indies was made. 

In 1908 commissioners were appointed 
by the Governments of the United States 
and Spain to meet at Paris and frame a 
treaty of peace In accordance with the 
terms of the protocol signed Aug. 12, 1898. 


The commissioners began their sessions 
Oct. 1 and ended with the signing of a 
treaty of peace, Dec. 10. (See also Treat- 
ies with tae various countries.) 

Paris Tribunal of Arbitration: 

Acts to give effect to award of, pro- 
claimed, 5926, 6123. 

Award of, discussed, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5958, 6062. 

Case of United States at, prepared 
by John W. Foster, 5748. 

Convention for settlement of claims 
under, 6097. 

Discussed, 5869. 

Enforcement of reflations in ac- 
cordance with decision of, referred 
to, 6000. 

Failure of negotiations of, to pro- 
tect fur seals of Alaska, 6182. 

Reports of agent of United States to, 
transmitted, 5909. 


Parks, National. — Congress has on several 
occasions set aside and exempted from sale 
certain territory because of its picturesque 
character or historic Interest. The princi- 
pal tracts thus appropriated to the use of 
all the people up to the present time are 
the Yellowstone National Park and the 
Yosemite National Park, which was made 
a national park by act of Congress passed 
June 30, 1804, and ordered to include the 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove. This park was 
)j;rauted by Congress to the State of Call- 
loruiu, conditional upon its being forever 
set aside as a place of public resort and 
recreation. It is about 155 miles from San 
Francisco, is six miles long by about a 
mile in width, and its perpendicular depth 
below the surrounding country is about a 
mile, though it lies 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Yellowstone Park was 
created by an act approved March 1. 1872, 
which dedicated It as a pleasure ground for 
the btmefit and enjoyment of the people. 
Its general elevation Is about 6,000 feet, 
though mountains 10,000 and 12,000 feet 
high rise ou every side. The region 
abonqds in scenery of unparalleled grandeur. 
Tall columns of basalt rise to 1,000 feet in 
height ; waters of dilTereiit degrees of tem- 
perature and of untold therapeutic proper- 
ties are met on every hand ; acres of mini- 
ature volcanoes sputter and fume; giant 
geysers Intermittently spurt columns of hot 
water and steam hundreds of feet Into 
the air from basins of all sizes and most 
fantastic shapes and vivid colorings, while 
the Gardiner River plunges through a for- 
bidding black hole into the Grand Canyon, 
whose precipitous walls of 2.000 feet In 
height have never been explored, and 
emerges, with an abrupt descent of 350 
feet, to pursue its tranquil course over a 
fertile rolling prairie. 


County, Cal., containing giant trees, were 
reserved for a national park. In 1890 Con- 
gress provided for a park of 1,500 acres 
on Rock Creek, District of Columbia, half 
the cost ($1,200,000) being paid by the 
people of Washington and half by the Unlt- 
Later Congress reserved the 
battle grounds of Chlckamauga, Shiloh. 
Vicksburg, and others as public parks. The 
national parks amounts to 

0,883.196 acres. 


The national parks and reservations men- 
tloned below are under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. General In- 
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formation, the annual administrative re- 
ports, copies of the rules and rejculatloiis, 
and compilations of the laws relaliuK^ to 
the parks may be obtained from the Sci*- 
relary of the InUTior or from the super- 
lutendenls of the parks. 

Yellowstone National Park is In Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and Idaho, and has an awea 
of 2,142,7‘JO acres. The superintendent’s ad- 
dress is Yellowstone I’ark, Wyoming. The 
park can be reaclKul by the following rail- 
I’oads : Northern racifle Kallroad to (tardl- 
ner, the' northern ('Utraneo, via Livingston, 
Mont. ; Oregon Short Line Railroad to Yel- 
lowstone, Mont., the western entrance ; 
Ohieago, Hurlingtpn and Quincy Railroad 
to Cody, Wyo., from which the eastern en- 
trance to the park is accessible. Stage and 
private transj)orla1 Ion conn(‘<-l ions for the 
reservation are made at all these points. 
The tourist st'ason extends from June 1 to 
Sept. 3 5, but accommodations are furnished 
at Mammoth Hot Springs the entire year. 

Yosenilte Natlon.'il Park, California, in- 
cluding the Yosemlte Valley and Mariposa 
Rig Tree Crove, embraces an area of 73 9,* 
022 acres. The superintendent’s addr«‘ss 
Is Yosemlte, Cal. The park can be reached 
from Merced on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F6 and the Southern Pacltie rail- 
roads, by way of Yosemit(‘ Valley Rail- 
road, which runs to tin* western boundary, 
and by connections of the same roads to 
Raymond, on the southwc'st ; stagt* lin(*s run 
from the terminus of the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad and from Raymond to Yosemlte 
Valley within the park. 

(3 lacier National I’ark, Montana, has an 
nr(‘a of approximately 915,000 acres, of 
which 3 5,000 acres have been surveyed. 
Within tbe limits stated there are 250 
lakes, ranging from ten miles to a few 
hundred feet In extent. There are iriore 
than sixty glaciers belwe<m five square 
miles and a few acres in area. Tlnu-e are 
wild animals, plants, and rocks in num- 
bers and quantity to satisfy the most ar- 
dent student, and views of great variety, 
beauty and grandeur to gratify the artist 
and the lover of nature. 'I'he park can be 
reached via the (Jrcot Northern Railway. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Waslilng- 
ton, has an area of 207,2(50 acres. The 
superintendent’s address Is Ashford, Wash. 
The park is reached by stage or prlviite 
transportation from Ashford, Wa^Vi., on 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, and by trail 
from Fairfax, on tbe Northern PacHic Rail- 
road. The tourist season extends from 
June 15 to Sept. 15. 

Sequoia National Park, California, ha.s 
an area of 101,507 acres. I’lic address »)f 
the sii])eriiitendt‘nt is Ranger, Cal., during 
the tourist months (June 1 to Sept. 15) and 
Tliree Rivers, Cal., the baluiiee of the year. 
This park may he reached from Visalia, 
on the Southern Paeitic and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Ff* railroads by way of 
the Visalia Electric Railroad Company to 
Lemon (N)ve, thence by stage or private 
conveyance. 

tJeiieral Grant National Park. California, 
has an area of 2,520 acres. This reserva- 
tion Is administered jointly with Sequoia 
National Park, and the tourist season ex- 
tends from June 1 to Sept. 15. ^The ad- 
dress of the superintendent Is given above. 
The park may be reached by stage and pri- 
vate conveyance from Sanger, on the South- 
ern Padfle Railroad. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon, has 
an area of 159,300 acres. The address of 
the superintendent during the tourist 
months (June 15 to Sept. 30) Is Crater 
Lake, Ore., and during the balance of ‘the 
year Klamath Falls, Ore. This park may 
be reached by steamer line and stage from 


Klamath Falls, Ore, or by private convey- 
ance from Medford, on the Southern l^acific. 

Wind ^.’a^e National Park, South Dakota, 
contains 10,522 acres. The superintendent’s 
address is Wind Cave, S. Dak. This park 
may be reached by private conveyance from 
Hot Springs, on the (.’hicago, Rurlluglon 
and Quincy and the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern railroads, or by similar conveyance from 
Custer, on the Chicago, Rurlington and 
Quincy Railroad. The reservation is open 
to touri,sts the entire year. 

Siillys Hill Park, North Dakota, on the 
shore of Devil’s Lake, has an area of 780 
acres. The address of the superintendent 
Is Fort Totten, N. Dak. Devil’s Lake, Nar- 
rows, and Tokio, on the Great Northern 
Railroad, are close to tbe park, and from 
these points the reservation can be ap- 
proached by wagon, or by boat (private 
conveyance). 

Platt National Park, at Sulphur, Okla- 
homa, has an area of 848.22 aeres. Sul- 
phur is the posl -office address of the su- 
perintendent. The town Is accessible by 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and 
the St. Louis and San Francisco railroads. 
The park, which is open to tourists the 
(mtire year, is within walking or riding 
distance of the railroads. 

Mesa Vc'rde National Park, Colorado, has 
an area of 42,270 acres, and the five-mile 
strip under the park jurisdiction for the 
protection of ruins, which abuts the park, 
contains 175,300 acres. The address of 
the superintendent is Mancos, Col., the near- 
est railroad station, on the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad. This station is about 
twenty-five miles from tbe ruins, which 
may bo readied only by horseback or afoot. 

Casa Grande Ruin, Arizona, a reserva- 
tion, has an area of 480 acres. The near- 
est railroad station is Casa Grande, on the 
Sonlhern Paellle Railroad. It may also be 
reached by private conveyance from Flor- 
ence, Ariz., on the Phoiuix and Eastern 
Railroad. The address of the custodian 
Is Florence. The Mesa Verde National Park 
and the Casa Grande Reservation w’cre set 
aside to protect the Instructive prehistoric 
ruins and oilier objects of autlquity which 
they contain. These ruius are being ex- 
cavated and repaired and are open for the 
inspection of visltcu-s. Reports on the re- 
pair of such ruins have been issued by the 
J)ei)artment of the Interior, and more de- 
tailed accounts are distributed by the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Hot Springs Reservation, Arkansas (the 
permanent reservation), has an area of 
911.02 acres. Eleven bathhouses on the 
reservation and thirteen In tlie city of Hot 
Si)rings, as well as several hotels operated 
in connection with bathhouses, receive hot 
wat<‘r from the springs, under lease with 
the Secretary of tin* Interior. The address 
of the superintendent is Hot Springs, Ark. 

Rocky Mountain National I^ark, creat('d 
by the act of Jan. 2(5, 3 915, is in Colorado, 
about 45 miles In an air line northwest of 
Denyer. It has an ar(‘a of approximately 
229,000 acres, and Is on both sides of the 
(Wntiiiental Divide In the neighborhood of 
Long’s Peak. The park may be reached 
froni Lyons, on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad ; from l;oveland, on the 
Colorado and Southern Railroad, and from 
Granby, on the Denver and Salt Lake Rail- 
road. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, the bill 
creating which President Wilson signed In 
August, 1910, is California’s fourth national 
park. Ltissen Peak, which showed volcanic 
activity only a few years ago, was set apart 
as a national monument in 390(5. Cinder 
Cone, In Its immediate neighborhood was 
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also thus distln^^uishod at the same time. 
The new national park includes both of 
these remarkable volcanic monuments with- 
in Its area of 82,88,0 acres. 

Parks, National, establishment of Bu- 
reau of, recommended, 7724. 

Parley. — in military parlance, a conference 
between army officers of belligerents. 
Parliamentary.— 'In accordance with the 
rules laid down for the guidance of assembly 
deliberations ; originally in accordance with 
the rules laid down for the guidance of Par- 
liament. 

Parllameiitary Law. (Sec Parliamen- 
tary.) 

Parole. — To permit or grant leave of ab- 
sence. especially to a soldier. 

Partizan (or Partisan). 

ing to a political party, or to a political 
lu’inclplo; especially a blind follower of such 
party or principle. 

Party. — in political parlance, a Imdy of per- 
sons working together for the same political 
ends. (See PolitJcal 1‘arties.) 
Passamaquoddy Bay, between IVIaine 
and N('w Brunswick, connnission(*rs 
to mark international boundary in, 
referred to, 0063. 

Passport. — A document Issued by compe- 
tent civil authority, granting permission to 
the person si)ecitie(.l in it to travel or au- 
Ihenl leal Ing his right to protection. In some 
nation^ no person is allowed to leave the 
country without a passport from his gov- 
ernment ; but the regulations of the differ- 
ent Jurisdictions' regarding the use of pass- 
l)orts have greatly varied and of late years 
have exhibited a tendency toward a relaxa- 
tion of slrlugency, extending in many coun- 
tries lo their total abolition. rassports 
of the T'^nlted States, vvhlcli are givtm under 
the seal of the Seeretai'y of State, reqiu'st 
that the person named therein be ])ormitted 
lo pass freely and saf('ly, and in rase of 
need that aid and protection be afforded him. 

The extent to which an American pass- 
port hold by a naturalized citizen of this 
country is recognized in his native land, 
depends principally upon whether that coun- 
try has concluded a treaty of naturalization 
with the Ignited States, although, under the 
law of this country, no distinction is made 
between native and naturalized American 
citizen.s so far as tlu-lr right to protection 
is concerned. The TTnitc'd Stales has trea- 
ties of naturalization with the following 
European countries: Aiist rla-IInngary, Ilel- 
gium, Denmark, the German States, Great 
Britain, Norway, and Sweden. 

Passports: 

Abolishing foes for and providing 
for certification of, 7968. 
Authentication of, denial of, by Hus- 
sian consuls to Jews, discussed, 
6067. 

Charge for, for citizens visiting for- 
eign countries, referred to, 4983. 
Issue of, extended to residents of 
United States insular possessions, 
6747. 

Laws regarding issue of, revision of, 
recommended, 5370. 

Order amending rules governing 
granting of, 7966. 


Order regarding, rescinded, 3537. 
Persons not permitted to enter Unit- 
ed States without, 3475. 

Order modifying, as to Canada, 
3483. 

Eegulations of foreign powers re- 
garding, printing of reports on, rec- 
ommended, 6181. 

Patagonian Boundary, between Chile 
and Argentine Republic, referred to, 
4629. 

Patapsco River, Maryland, act for im- 
provement of, vetoed, 2921. 

Patent Congress, International, at 

Vienna, 4215. 

Patent Law. (Sec Patent Oflico.) 
Patent Medicines. (See Medicines, 
Patent.) 

Patent Office. (Sec Patents and In- 
terior Department.) 

Patent Office: 

Accounts of, deficiency in, 1031. 
Analytical digest of patents recom- 
mended, 2708. 

Appropriations, estimates for, 4676. 
Building for, recommended, 1133. 
Deficiency a])])ropriation for pay- 
ment of salaries in, recommended, 
4668. 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 4945, 5110. 

Grant, 3995, 4065, 4155, 4206, 4306. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553. 

Jackson, 1096. 

Johnson, 3652, 3771, 3880. 

Lincoln, 3253. 

McKinley, 6345, 6388, 6453. 

Pierce, 2750. 

Establishment of, recommended, 556. 
Fire in, referred to and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4405, 4407. 
Inventions — 

Examination of, to prevent explo- 
sions, referred to, 1726. 
Referred to, 1728, 1732. 
Protection to American inx^entors 
in Europe secured, 4190. 

Should bo encouraged, 58, 60, 2750. 
Laws relating to imi)rovemeiit of, 
recommended, 881, 1120, 2750. 
Reeei]>ts and expenditures of. (See 
discussed,, ante.) 

Reciprocity with foreign countries in 
relation to patents, recommended, 
6802. 

Reorganization of — 

Discussed, 4155. 

Recommendation regarding, 4115. 
Separation of, from Interior Depart- 
ment, recommended, 4155, 4206. 
Transfer of, from State Department 
to Attorney-General, recommended, 
2265. 

Patents, — Literally, open letters. In Eiik- 
land the word is applied to all licenses and 
authorities granted by the Crown. Pa tents 
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for titles of nobility were llrst granted by 
Kdward III. in The earliest patent 

for the exeluslve privilege of printing books 
was granted in 1591. The property right 
of inventors and discoverers to thidr arts 
and mnuiifaelurcs was first secured by let- 
ters patent by an act passed in 3 023. In 
the ITnlted States a patent Is generally 
underslood to mean the right to the exclu- 
sive use for a limited number of years, of 
a new or useful invention or discovery by 
the invoiilor or discoverer or his heirs or 
assigns. A few patents had been Issued by 
the states. In 3 790 the first patent law 
was passed by the General (jovornment, and 
granted lett(‘rs patent for fourteen years to 
both cltiz('us and forelgm-rs. Application 
had formerly to bo made to the Secretaries 
of War and Stale and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In 1793 an act was passed permitting 
the issue of patents to citlzcnR only and 
requiring a fee of t$30. The states were 
not p(‘rinitt('d to Issue patents. This was 
decided in the case of Gibbons V8. Ogden 
(q, v.), from New York. In 1836 the patent 
laws wore revlsc'd and the present patent 
system in (his country may bo said to date 
from that year. One of the most important 
changes then introdueed was the regulation 
requii-ing a preliminary examination of the 
novc'lty and patentability of an invention. 
In 1N39 an inventor was given the right to 
use his invention before applying for a pat- 
ent. l)ut sueh use w'as limlten to two years. 
Under the law of 3842 patents were granted 
for a term of seven years ; the term was 
sul)S(‘quenlly extended to fourteen years, 
and finally In 1861 the present scyontoen- 
year t(n'm was granted. The patent laws 
w'ere revised in 1870 and patents were al- 
lowed to all persons, both citizens and for- 
eigiK'rs, w'ho could prove the novelty and 
usefulness of their inventions. The salient 
features of the patent law's of to-day, how- 
ever, are still those of the law of 3 836. 
'riio number of patents granted annually Is 
about 30.000. Since the year 1836, no less 
than 885.635 patents have been issued by 
the United States, while the combined total 
of foreign countries amounts to 1,863,836. 
(Sefii also Department of the Interior.) 

l*a tents are issued In the name of the 
United States, and under the seal of the 
Patent Ollice, to any person who has In- 
vented or discovered any new and useful 
art, machine, manufacture, or composition 
of matter or any now and useful Improve- 
meut thcrc(»f, or any new original and orna- 
mental design for an article of manufac- 
ture, not know^n or used by others in this 
country before his invention or discovery 
thereof, and not patented or described In 
any printed publication in this or any for- 
eign country, before his invention or dis- 
covery tliereof or more than two years prior 
to his application, and not In public use or 
on sale in the United States for more than 
two years prior to his application, unless 
the same is proved to have oeen abandoned, 
upon payment of the fees required by law 
and other due proceedings had. 

Every patent contains a grant to the 
patentee, his heirs or assigns, for the term 
of seventeen years, except In the case of 
design patents, of the exclusive right to 
make, use, and vend the invention or dis- 
covery throughout the United States and 
the territories, referring to the specification 
for the particulars thereof. 

If It appear that the inventor, at the time 
of making his application, believed himself 
to be the first inventor or discoverer, a pat- 
ent w'lll not be refused on account of the In- 
vention or discovery, or any part thereof, 
having been known or used in any foreign 
country before his invention or discovery 


thereof, If It had not been before patented 
or described in any printed publication. 

Joint Inventors are entitled to a Joint 
patent; neither can claim one separately. 
Independent inventors of distinct and in- 
dependent improvements in the same ma- 
chine cannot obtain a joint patf*nt for their 
separate inventions ; nor does the fact that 
one furnishes the capital and another makes 
the invention entitle them to make appli- 
cation as joint inventors ; but in such case 
they may become joint patentees by means 
of a deed of assignment. 

No person otherwise entitled thereto will 
be debarred from receiving a patent tor his 
invention or discovery, by reason of iis hav- 
ing been first patented or caused to be pat- 
ented by the inventor or his legal repre- 
sentatives or assigns in a foreign country, 
unless the application for said foreign pat- 
ent was filed more than tw^elve months prior 
to the filing of the application in this coun- 
try, and four months in cases of d(*signs, 
in which case no patent shall bo granted in 
this country. 

If an inventor wishes to file an applica- 
tion for patent, a copy of the Rules of 
Practice, containing forms and instructions, 
will be sent upon request, it is advisal)le, 
in every case, that the services of a compe- 
tent registered patent attorney b(‘ sc'cured, 
as the value of patents depends largely upon 
the skilful preparation of the specification 
and claims. 

Applications for a patent must he made 
In writing to the Commissioner of Patents. 
The applicant must also file In the ratent 
Office a written description of the invention 
or discovery, and of the manner and process 
of making, constructing, eompoiindliig, ami 
using it, in such full, clear, concise, and 
exact terms as to enable any person skilled 
in the art or science to which It appertains, 
or with which It is most nearly connect(‘d, 
to make, construct, comi)ound. and use (ho 
same; and in case of a machine, he must 
explain the principle thereof, and the best 
mode In w^hleh he has contemplated, apply- 
ing that piiuciplo, so as to distinguish it 
from other Inventions, and particularly 
point out and distinctly claim the part, 
improvement, or combination witlch he 
claims as his invention or dlscovorv. The 
speciflicntlon and claim niusl l>e sig^ied by 
the inventor and attested by two witnesses. 

When the nature of the case admits of 
drawings, the applicant must furnl.sh a 
drawing of the required size, signed bv the 
Inventor or his attorney In fact, and at- 
tested by two witnesses. The applicant, if 
required by the Patent Office, shall furnish 
a model of convenient size to exhibit ad- 
vantageously the several parts of his In- 
vention or discovery, l)ut a model should 
not be sent unless first called for by the 
Patent Office. 

The applicant shall make oath that he 
verily believes himself to be the original 
and first Inventor or discoverer of the art, 
machine, manufacture, composition, or im- 

S rovement for w^hich he solicits a patent ; 

lat he does not know and does not believe 
that the same was ever before known or 
used, and shall state of what country he 
is a citizen and where he resides, and 
wliether he Is the sole or Joint inventor of 
the Invention claimed in his application. In 
every original application the applicant 
must distinctly state under oath that the 
invention 'has not been patented to himself 
or to others with his knowledge or consent 
in this or any foreign country for more 
than two years prior to his application, or 
on an application for a patent filed in anv 
foreign country by himself or his legal 
representatives or assigns more than twelve 
months prior to his application in thlet 
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country, or four months In cases of dc- 
Klgiis. If any application for patent has 
been tiled in any forel^u country by the 
applicant In this country or by his legal 
representatives or assigns prior to Ifis ap- 
plication in this country, he shall state the 
country or countries in which such applica- 
tion has been filed, giving the date of such 
application, and shall also state that no 
application has been filed in any other 
country or countries than those mentioned; 
that to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief the invention has not been In public use 
or on sale In the United States nor de- 
scribed In any printed i)nbllcallon or patent 
in this or any foreign country for more than 
two years prior to his application in this 
country. 

lOvery patent or any interest therein shall 
be assignable; in law by an Instrument in 
writing ; and the patentee or his assigns or 
h'gal rcprescmlatives may, in like manner, 
grant and convey an exclusive right under 
his patemt to tli(‘ whole or any specilied 
part of the United States. 

A reissue is granted to tin original paten- 
t(‘e, his legal roprr‘seiitatlv('s, or the as- 
signees c)f the entire interest when, by rea- 
son of a d(‘f('etive or insullielent specifica- 
tion, or by rc'ason of the patentee claiming 
as his invention or diseoveu’y more than he 
bad a right to claim as now, the original 
pat(‘nt is inopcM'atlve or invalid, provided 
tin* c'vror has arlsc*n from Inadvc'rtenoe, ac- 
cldc'iit, or mistake*, and without any fraudu- 
lent or deceptive Intention. Ifelssue appli- 
cations must be made* and the spc'cilleations 
sworn to by the inventors, if they be* living. 

Fe‘e*s must be* ])ald in advance, and are as 
follows: On filing each oi-lglnal applica- 

tion for a pate'iit, $15. on issuing each 
oj’iglnal patent, $20. In design eases: For 
thre’e* yi'urs and six months, $10; feer seven 
ye'ars, $15: for fourteen years. On 

every oiepUeallon for the re'issue of a pat- 
ent, $.'i0. On liliug ouch disclaimer, $10, 
For certified copies of patents and other 
papers in manuscript, ten cents per hundred 
words and twenty-five cents for the cer- 
tificate ; for certified copies of printed pat- 
ents, eighty cents. For uncertified printed 
copies of specifications and drawings of 
patents, five cents each. For recording 
every assignment, agreement, power of at- 
torney, or other paper, of thr(‘e hundred 
words or under, $i ; of ov(‘r three hundred 
and under one fhoiisand words, $2 ; for each 
additional thousand words, or fraction 
thereof, $1. For copies of drawings, the 
reasonable cost of making them. The Pat- 
ent Ofllce is pre])ared to furnish positive 
photographic copies of the drawings of 
pending patented or abandoned eases, in 
sizes and at rates as follows : Large size, 
10x15 inches, tw^enty-tlve cents; medium 
size, 8xl2V^ inches, fifteen cents. Negative 
photographic copies of specifications and 
drawings of foreign patents, or of any page 
or part of page of any printed publication 
in the possession of the ofllce, will be fur- 
nished on paper 7x11 Inches, for fifteen cents 
pel* sheet. Fee for examining and register- 
Ing trade-mark, $10, which Includes certifi- 
cate. Stamps CQiiiiot be accepted by the 
Patent Office in payment of fees. 

The receipts of the Patent Office during 
the year ending December 31, 1912. were 
$2,118,168.30, and expenditures, $2,022,- 
OGO.ll. Receipts over expenditures, $96.- 
092.19. Total net surplus to December 31, 
1912, $7,160,017.96. The number of new 
patents issued during 1912 was 37,573. 

The total number of applications tiled at 
the Patent Office in seventy-five years. 1837- 
1912, was 1.926.009 ; number of original 
patents, including designs and reissues is- 
sued, 1,100,235. 


There is now no law permitting the filing 
of a caveat, tin* old law having been re- 
pealed July 1, 1910. l‘atent No. 1,000,000 
was granted August 8, 1911, to F. 11. Hol- 
ton, of Akron, U., for an automobile tiro. 

Patents: 

Commissioner of recommendations of, 
referred to, 4115. 

Protection of in South and Central 
America, 7984. 

Patriotic Societies, National (see En- 
cyclopedic Index articles on follow- 
ing subjects) : 

American Continentals. 

American Cross of Honor. 

Amcrlcun Flag Association. 

American National Red Cross Association. 
Aiill-8uIoou League. 

Army and Navy Union. 

Aztec (^liib of 1847. 

(\*u*iiegle Ht'i'o Fund. 

(fiiielniiiitl, So(*l<‘ty of. 

Colonial l>ames of America. 

(’olouial Hoelety of America. 

Dames of the Revolution, 

Daughters of the Aiiieriean Revolution. 
l>aught(*rs of tin* Kevolullon. 

(Jraud Army of the lL‘pu))IU*. 

Huguenot Society of Anierlea, 

Interstate National Uiiard Association. 
L(>yal Legion, Military Order of. 

Medal of Honor Lc'glon, 

Mayllower Des(*(*iulants. 

Military Ord(*r of Foreign Wars. 

Mount Vernon Ladles’ Association. 
National Association of N.'ntJ Vt*1(*rnns. 
Naval Order of tlie United Statt*s. 

Navy League of the United Slates. 

Order of Indian Wars of Hk; United 
Slates. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots. 
Purity Federation. 

Regular U. S. Army and Navy TTnion. 
Societies of Spanish W’ar Veterans. 
Societies of the Union Army of 1S61-65. 
Society of the Army and Navy of the 
Confederate Stjites. 

Societies of the W^ar of 1812. 

Society of Colonial Wars. 

Sons of the Ainerieau Revolution. 

Sons of the Revolution. 

Sons of Veterans, U. S. A. 

Tatnmany Society. 

Union Veteran Legion. 

United Confederate Veterans. 

TTnIted Daiiglit(‘rs of the Confederacy, 
United Sons of Coufed(‘rate Veterans, 
United States Daughters of 1812. 
Veterans of Indian Wars. 

Washington Headiiuurters Association. 
WoinaiCs Relief Corps. 

Patriotism? — Ardent devotion to the cause 
and purposes of one’s country, usuall.v ac- 
companied by willingness to light for' that 
country. 

Patrol,— A soldier who guards life or prop- 
erty. (See Plckot. Sentry and Sentinel.) 
Patrons of Husbandry.— a secret society 
organized for the purpose of establishing 
cooperation among farmers. In 1876 it took 
the name “Grangers’ (q. v.). 

Paul VS. Virginia. — An important case be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
The statutes of Virginia required the de- 
posit in the State treasury of eertain mon- 
eys in State bonds by insurance companies 
not incorporated under the State l.nws in 
return for licenses to do busliu'ss In the 
State. This law was enacted Feb. 3. 18<16, 
and later in the month a supplemental act 
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Paid 

was passed. In the same year Samuel 
Paul, a citizen of Virginia, acting as agent 
for a New York insurance company, was 
indicted before the Circuit Court of Peters- 
burg and sentenced to pay a lino of $50 
for refusing to comply with the above law. 
The court of appeals of Virginia afhruied 
the decree of the Circuit Court, and, the 
case having l>een taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that tribunal 
affirmed the judgment of the State court 
of appeals on the ground that the State 
law in q^uestion did not confliet with that 
clause of the National t'onstltution which 
declares that “the citizens of each State 
shall he entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens In the several States/ 
nor with the power of (’ongress to “regu- 
late coiniiK'ree witli foreign nations and 
among the several Stales.” Just tee Field, 
for the court, held that issuing a policy of 
insnratKc Is not a transaction of commerce. 
Tlie policies are local transactions and are 
governed by the local law. Justice Field 
8tat(‘d tliat eorjiorat ions are not citizens 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Paulus Hook (N. J.), Capture of.— in the 

suttiiner of 177h lh(‘ Ilritlsh had a garrison 
of men stationed at Paulus Hock. N. J., 
opposite New York (’Ity. At 3 o’clock on 
the morning of Aug. 19, Maj. Harry Lee, 
with a force of 300 picked men, made a 
descent upon the fort and in a short en- 
gag('ment killed 30 men and took 100 pris- 
oners. The British ‘having retired to a 
small circular redoubt too strong for Lee’s 
men, he retiu ned to camp with his prisoners. 
('ongresH rewarded Lee with thanks and a 
gold medal. 

Paupers, Foreign: 

Introduction of, into United States, 
7686, 2368. 

Legislation respecting, recommend- 
ed, 4757. 

Request of President to withdraw 
articles regarding, from consider- 
ation of House, 1692. 

Involuntary deportation of convicts, 
idiots, insan(3 persons, and, to 
United States, referred to, 4219, 
4588. 

Pawnee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Pawnee Reservation, Ind. Ter., enlarge- 
ment of, bill for, 4695. 

Paymaster General. (See War Depart- 
ment and Army.) 

Payson Forest Reserve, Utah, pro- 
claimed, 6849, 7273. 

Pea Patch Island, Delaware River: 

Fortifications for, 1038, 1725. 
Jurisdiction of, should be secured by 
Government, 1725. 

Private claims to, 695, 799. 
Proceedings to try title to, referred 
to, 1809. 

Pea Ridge (Ark.), Battle of.— Called by 
the Confederates the battle of Elk Horn. 
In December, 1801, Gen. Samuel R. Curtis 
took command of the 12,000 Federal troops 
at Holla, Mo., and advanced against Gen. 
Sterling Price, who retreated before him 
Into Arkansas. Gen. Price was joined by 
Gen. Ben. McCullooh. In January Gen. Earl 
Van Dorn assumed command of the com- 
bined Confederate forces, estimated at 
16,000, including some 6,000 Cherokee In- 


dians recruited for the service by Albert 
Pike. Curtis had about 10,000 men In line 
and forty-eight pieces of artillery. ]MarLh 
7, 1802, Van Dorn attacked Curtis in his 
position on Pea Ridge, a line of bluffs along 
Sugar (’reek, in Renton County, Ark. Skill- 
ful manipulation of t‘ho artllU'ry in Siged's 
division did much toward detormining the 
result. Fighting continued all day. and 
during the night both armies changed posi- 
tions. The battle was renewed at sunrise 
on the 8th, and aftfu- two hours Van Dorn’s 
forces retreated. The ConC(‘d(‘rate Gonernls 
MeCnlloch and McIntosh were killed and 
Price and Slack were wounded. The Con- 
federate losses were about 1,300, The Union 
army lost 1,351 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

Peace Commission: 

In 1867, treaties concluded by, 4005. 
Spanish-American, at Paris, 6321, 
6322. 

Peace Congress, Interr.atio'nal, at Wash- 
ington, 4684, 4717. 

Invitation extended, American na- 
tions to attend, 4685. 

Postponement of, referred to, 4717. 
Peace Establishment of Navy. (See 

Navy.) 

Peace, International.— The most power- 
ful factors in the bringing about of uni- 
versal peace have been deinocriiey and edu- 
cation. The one has liikeii the powers of 
peace and war from sovereigns and rul- 
ing classes and has placed them in the 
custody of those on wliosc' slioulders the 
scourge of war must inesitably f:ill — the 
masses. The other has dissipait'd the ra- 
cial and religious bigotry lirial l)y igno- 
rance and instilled a wholestune broadness 
of view and ebaiity for all men into the 
minds of the young of sueeessi\e genera- 
tions, so that, in the oeeidcuital world, 
there remniiis to-day seare(d.v a vestige of 
the old national ant ii)alhi(‘s. 

Viewing tJie movcumuit for int(‘rnMtional 
peace thus — as a inovi'meiit in which the 
working masse.s of all race's and all na- 
tions are interested — it is peculiarly pleas- 
ant to note tlint tlu‘ tlrsl important in- 
stance of arbitration was nff’orded by the 
world’s foremost poi)ular go\ermuents. 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
story is told In the article (‘iitltU'd “Ala- 
bama Clalin.s.” 

Sinct* that glorious achievement the move- 
ment for arbitration, for universal p(*aee, 
and for disarmament has progressc'd rap- 
idly. The article, “Hague Peace (’onfer- 
enee,” describes a recent achievement of 
the propaganda. 

The long('St step forward was taken In 
AngiiKt, 1911, wlien Prt'sident Taft nego- 
tiated w'lth Great lirltain and France (see 
I). 7997) treaties contemplating the arbi- 
trament of all questions. They differed 
from previous pacts having for their pur- 
pose the arbitration of inUrnatluiial coa- 
Iroverales by frankly including in the dif- 
ferences susceptible of adjudication even 

? [uestions involving national honor, thereto- 
ore the most elastic pretexts of war. An 
Idea of the character of the treaties (which 
were the same in each case) may best be 
obtained by following the steps provided 
for therein in a suppositious case of an act 
contrary to the Monroe Doctrine on the 
part of Great Britain. Even though such 
an injury to our national pride aroused a 
fervor throughout the country as passion- 
ate as the popular sentiment that forced 
the government to declare war in 1888, 
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and even thouRh public opinion and the ad- 
ministration were united In the belief that 
the question was not properly subject to 
a il>it ration, yet would we be bound by 
the treaty to request Great Britain, through 
diplomatic channels, to appoint three mem- 
bers to constitute with three American 
members the Joint High Commission of 
Inquiry provided for by the treaty. Either 
party might, aecording to the treaty, post- 
pone convening the Commission until one 
year from the date of our request, thus 
alfordiiig opportunily for warlike prepara- 
tions, for diplomatic negotiations, or for 
mod('rato counsels, as the case might be; 
but If neitlier T)arty desires such postpone- 
ment the Coiuinission would conveuc im- 
mediately. The six Joint High C*)mmis- 
sloiu'rs would hear the two sides of the 
controversy, subpoena and administer oaths 
to wilm'ssos. jind make a report which 
should eluculate the facts, deline the is- 
sues, and C()ntaln such recommendations as 
it, may de(un a]))>ropriato. This report 
would not 1)0 considered as a decision on 
the facts or the law, and, if five or all of 
the six Commissioners considered the mat- 
t('r properly subject to adjudieation, the 
controversy would, under the treaty, go to 
some arbltial tribunal like that at The 
llngiK* tor s<'ttlem('nt , no matter whether 
or not the pt'oplo of both cmnitries W'cre 
unanimous in demanding war or not. 

Peace Note: 

From I'residcnt Wilson to Belligerent 
Nations, 8190. 

Belgian Reply to, 8196, 

Entente Allies^ Beply to, 8195. 
Germany’s Reply to, 8193. 

Peace Societies. (See Pacifist.) — Among 
the promin('nt pence soci(‘tles in the United 
Stat<'s may be tni'ntiom'd the American 
Union Against Militarism ; the Emergency 
IN'ace I’cdcration (organized Feb. 7, 1917) ; 
the Women’s Ih'ace I’artv ; the American 
I’cace Society ; th(‘ World C’ourt League, 
whicli aims for tlie estal)HKhment of an 
iiiternatioiml Supreme Court; the Carnegie 
I’eace Foundation, whicli seeks to prepare 
the way for iiorpc'tual peace hv education ; 
and the League to Enforce I’eace (q. v.). 
Of these, tlie oulv ones actively to oppose 
the entrance of the United States into the 
lOuropeaii War were tlu) tirst two men- 
tioned, which, aftc'i* the declaration of war, 
devoted themselves to oppo.sing such war 
measures as censorship and conscription. 
The American Committee on War Finance 
was a committee growing out of the Ameri- 
can Union Against Militarism, and agitated 
for an increase in taxation which would 
enable the war to be met by the present, in- 
stead of by future generations. After war 
was declared, tlie Emergency Peace Federa- 
tion called a Conference for discussing terms 
of peace on May 30, 1917. The Religious 
Society of Friends, who refuse to participate 
in war, also liad their peace committees ac- 
tive during the war agitation. 

Peace Treaties. — When William Jennings 
Bryan was appointed Secretary of State 
by I’rosident Wilson in 191.3, he conceived a 
plan for the advancement of the cause of 
peace throughout the world by means of 
treaties pledging all nations to submit their 
grievances with other nations to representa- 
tives of disinterested nations for adjust- 
ment instead of resorting to war. They 
were on the same plan but on a broader 
scale than I’rosident Taft’s treaties with 
Groat Britain and France. These provided 
for a year’s delay on request of either party 
before resort to arms, and In the meantipie 


a joint high commission of throe to investi- 
gate the dispute. The senate eliminated so 
much of the Taft treaties as to make them 
valueless and they were never signed. 

Bryan’s Idea was not so much arbitration 
as delay for a year, or at least six months, 
during which time investigations should 
be made and neither nation should Increase 
its army or navy. It was informally ad- 
vanced at a grapejuice banquet given to 
some forty members of the diplomatic corps 
In Washington in April, 1913. President 
\Vilson acquiesced In the movoment, and 
thirty-nine treaties were prepared. The 
text of the original treaties follows ; 

Arliele I. — The high contracting parties 
agree that all disputes between them, of 
every nature whatsoever, which diplomacy 
shall fall to adjust, shall be submitted for 
investigation and report to an International 
Commission, to be constituted in the man- 
ner prescribed in the next succeeding Ar- 
ticle ; and they agree not to declare war or 
begin hostilities during such investigation 
and report. 

Article 11. — The International Commis- 
sion shall be composed of five members, to 
bo appointed as follows : One mcmlx'r sliall 
be chosen from each country, by the (iov- 
ernment thereof ; one member sliall be cho- 
sen hy each GovernuK'nt from some third 
country; the tiflh nn'inber shall bo chosen 
by common agrtM'meut between the two 
(Jovernments. The expenses of tlie Com- 
mission shall bo paid by the two Govern- 
ments in equal proportion. 

'Phe International Commission shall bo 
appointed within four months after the ex- 
change of the ratttications of this treaty; 
and vacancies shall he tilled according to 
the mauner of the original ap])ointment. 

Article ITT. — In ease the high contracting 
parties sliall have failed to adjust a dis- 
pute by diplomatic methods, tlu'y shall at 
once refer it to the International Com 
mission for investigation and report. Th.(' 
International < 'orainlssion may, however, 
act upon its own initiative*, and in sn'Ii 
ease it shall notify l)oth Governments and 
request their cooperation in the investi- 
gation. 

The report of the International Commis- 
sion shall be completed within one year 
after the date on which it shall deelare* 
Its investigation to have begun, unless tlu' 
high .contracting parties sliall extend tie* 
time by mutual agreemi'ut. The report she. 11 
be prepared in trlplicatp ; one copy shall 
be presented to each Governmc'nt. and tlu* 
third retained by the Commission for its 
flle.s. 

q'he high eonlrartlng parties reserve the 
right to act independently on the subject- 
matter of the dispute after the report of 
the ('ommisslon shall ‘have been submitted. 

♦ Article IV. — IVnding the investigation 
and report of the International Commission, 
the high contracting parties agree not to 
increase their military or naval programs, 
unless danger from a third power should 
compel such increase, in which case the 
party feeling itself menaced shall oonfl- 
dentially eommunieate the fact in writing 
to the other contracting party. Whereupon 
the latter shall also be released from its 
obligation to maintain its military and 
naval status qtio. 

Article V. — The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the President of the Uniti'd 
States of America, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate thereof ; 
and by the President of the Republic of 
<Ivu\temala, wdtiv the approval of the (hm- 
gress thereof ; and t'ho ratifications shall be 

♦ Article IV was eliminated by most of 
the signatories. 
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exchan pod as soon as possible. It shall 
take effect immediately utter the exchange 
of ratifleation, and shall contlnne ie force 
for a period of five years; and it shall 
thereafter rcjmnlu in force until twelve 
months after one of the high contvactlnc: 
I)arties has given notice to the other of 
an intention to terminate it 

In witness whereof the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present treaty 
and have affixed thereunto their seals. 

Done in Washington on the twentieth 
day of So])1eiu)H'r, In the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

After the olimiuntlon of Article IV and 
some other changes in phraseology thirty 
of the Ihirly-nine governments to which It 
had been s>ibrnltled Indicated tentative ac- 
ceptance of the proposal. Ot the nine 
which refused two later signed. By the 
time the European w'nr was well under way, 
peace treaties had been signed by Italy, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Russia, Nor- 
way, T’ersia, Portugal, Denmark. Chile, 
Costa Rica, llonduras, Nicaragua, The Neth- 
orlaiiUs, Switzerland. Salvador. Guatemala, 
Panama, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Peace Without Victory Address, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s, 811)9. 

Peach Tree Creek (Ga.), Battle of.— 

July 17. 18(54, Sherman’s army advanced 
across the Chattahoochee River and John- 
ston fell back toward Atlanta. Just at this 
lime Johnston wuis superseded In command 
of the Southern army by Gen. John B. Hood. 
Before tlui Federal forces could be brought 
into line of battle before Atlanta they w'cre 
attacked by Hood’s army near Peach Tree 
Creek, July 20, 18(54. The attack fell main- 
ly upon Newton’s division of the Fourth 
('orps, the Twentieth Corps, and Johnston’s 
division of the Fourteenth Corps. After a 
severe battle the Confederates retired Into 
their intrenchments, leaving upon the field 
000 dead, 1,000 w’ounded, 7 stand of colors, 
and many prisoners. The Federal loss la 
killed, WM^unded, and missing wms 1,500. 
Gen. Hood censured Hardee for the reverse. 
Peacock, The. — A United States sloop of 
war. carrying eighteen guns, commanded by 
Cupt. Lewis Warrington. On April 29, 1814, 
wdien off the coast of Florida, this vessel 
attacked the British brig Epervier, also 
mounting eighteen guns. After a battle last- 
ing forty minutes, in which 22 of her men 
were killed or wounded, the Epervier sur- 
rendered. It TU’oved a rich prize, as it had 
on hoard $118,000 in specie. On June .'10, 
1815. the Peacock attacked and captured the 
NauiiluH, of fourteen guns. This capture 
took j)laco after the tri'aty of peace. Next 
day, on aseertaining lids fact Capt. War- 
rington released the Nautilus, and returned 
home. 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, improvement 
and fortification recommended, 7484. 
Pearl River, Hawaiian Islands, im- 
provemont of harbor of, and estab- 
lishment of naval station at, recom- 
mended, 5623. 

Pelican State.— A nickname for Louisiana 
(q. V.), (See also States) ; sometimes also 
nicknamed the Creole State. 

Pembina, Minn., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Penitentiaries.— The first penitentiary In 
the United States was founded in Phila- 
delphia in 1786 through the Influence of 
the Society of Friends. This was followed 


soon afterwards by the New York prisons 
at Sing Sing and Auburn. Sept. 23, 1789, 
Congress rccommond(*d to the several states 
to make it the duty of keepers of .iails 
to receive prisoners commitlod under au- 
thority of ih’k United States. In 1790 the 
legislature of Pcmnsylvanla passed a law 
lo try the system of solitary coatinement 
of prisoners at 'hard labor as a reformatory 
measure. A society for the improvement 
of prison discipline and for the reformation 
of juvenile offenders was establ island In 
Boston in 181.5, and in 182,5 the House of 
Refuge on Blackwell's Island, N. Y., the 
first instltnllon in the United States for 
reforming juvenile delinquents, was opened. 
The contract system of leasing prisoners to 
private parties l)(‘gan with the Mississippi 
penitontfary Feb. 21, 18(57. 

Federal Penitentiaries . — All territorial pen- 
itentiaries were plaecMl under control of 
United States marslials and the Allorney- 
Gonernl was authoriz('d to prescribe rules 
for tbeir government by act of Congress of 
June 10, 1871. In 1871 Hie United States 
Military Prison was establlsln'd at Fort 
Leavenworth. In 1886 a UnlB'd Statics Jail 
was located at Fort Smith, Ark. In 1801 
Congress anthorizi'd three United Slates 
prisons, there being now, besidt's those uum- 
tioned ai)Ove, a United Slates ptmitent lary 
at Atlanta, Ga., one on MeNeil's Island. 
Stale of Washington, a T^nlted States jail 
in the District of Columbia, and a Terri- 
torial prison at Yuma, Arizona. There is 
also one penitentiary in Hawaii, and in the 
Idiillppine Islands two such institutions 
for the confinement of offenders against the 
civil law. In the several slates, und('r slate 
jurisdiction, there are ultog('ther fifty-six 
prisons and penitent iari('S, United Stat('s 
prisoners not confined in Federal Institu- 
tions are kept in those of the various slates. 
Penitentiaries: 

State laws regulating, discussed, 5755. 
Uniform credit for good behavior in, 
recommended, 5755. 

Penitentiaries, Government: 

Erection of, recommended, 48.36, 5102 
5363, 5880, 5969, 6161. 

Military prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
use of, as discussod, 61GJ. 
Recommended, 5969. 

Penitentiary Congress, International, at 
London, 4162. 

Pennant. — A stroamer-llke pointed flag, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., special agent to take 
charge of post-ofiice in, referred to, 
3799. 

Pennamite War. (See Wyoming Con 
troversy.) 

Pennsylvania.— One of the thirteen orlgl 
nal stales; nickname, “The Keystone 
State” ; motto, “Virtue, Liberty and Inde- 
pendence.” It extends from lat. 39° 43' to 
42° 15’ north and from long. 74° 40' to 80° 
34' west. It is bounded on the north by 
Lake Erie and New York, on the east by 
New York and New Jersey (separated from 
both by the Delaware River) on the south 
by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. It has an area of 45,120 square 
miles. Pennsylvania was originally named 
Sylvanla (“forest country”). In 1081 Wil- 
liam Penn obtained a grant of 40,000 square 
miles of land from Charles II in payment of 
a debt of £16,000 duo Penn’s father, an ad- 
miral In the English navy. The King gave 
the territory the name of Pennsylvania in 
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honor of Penn. In 1C82 the city of Phila- 
delphia was laid out on plana drawn In 
England. Penn established a popular form 
of propviolary government and offered In- 
dueements to immigrants by his wise ad- 
mlnlsl ration and honorable dealings with 
the Indians. Ills rights passed to ‘his 
heirs, from whom they were purchased by 
the state In 177(>. Pennsylvania had been 
settled by a colony of Swedes in 1038, prior 
to the grant of the territory to Penn. The 
United States Constitution was ratified by 
a state convention Dec. 12, 1787. A new 
state constitution was made In 1790, an- 
other in 1838, and the present in 1873. 

The state is traversed from northeast to 
southwest by low parallel ranges of the Al- 
leghanles, and is drained by the Ohio. Su.s- 
uelianna, and Delaware Rivers. It la the 
rst state In the production of petroleum 
and the manufacture of iron and second 
in general manufactures. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest 
of the stales In the value of its mineral 
products as to stand almost alone. Exclu- 
sive of the value of pig iron, coke, and 
other derived or secondary products not In- 
cluded in the total, the value of Peiinsyl- 
vaiila’s mineral production Is nearly oue- 
fourth that of the entire country ; and In 
.101.3, aecordliig to figures of the United 
States Gi'ological Survey computed In co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Topo- 
graphic and Geologic Survey Commission, 
It c((tialed the <*ouil)lned value of the pro- 
duction of VV(‘st Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, and 
California, the next four states In the value 
of their mineral products. 

I'euusylvanla derives Us mineral wealth 
almost entirely from nonirietalllferous min- 
ing operations. Except for a small amount 
of copper it prodiK'es none of the precious 
or semiprecious metals, and the only other 
imdal which figures In the total produc- 
tion of the state is Iron, of which a small 
quantity (less than 500.000 tons of ore in 
1013) is mined. In addition, however, to 
being the premier state In the production 
of coal, iViinsylvnnla leads also In the 
innnufacture of cement, the burning of lime, 
and the production of mineral paints, sand, 
slate, and stone. It Is second In the value 
of clay products and natural gas, and sixth 
In the production of petroleum. 

Although not an Iron-oro state, Penn- 
pylvanlii is by far the leading producer of 
pig Iron, which Is obtained from the Lake 
Superior ore.s. The production in 1913 was 
12,871,349 long tons valued at $197,720,- 
314. If the value of the pig iron made in 
Pounsylvanla were added to the value of 
the other products of the state, the total 
values for 1913 would have exceeded $700,- 
000,000, which Is more than one-fourth of 
the value of the total mineral production 
of the United States. 

The production of coal in Pennsylvania 
In 1912 amounted to 246,227,080 short tons, 
valued at $340,993,123; In 1913 the value 
was $388,220,933, an Increase of $41,227,- 
810, or 12 per cent, over 1912. 

Second in Importance among Pennsyl- 
vania’s mineral Industries is the manufac- 
ture of l*ortland cement, closely followed 
by the clay-working Industry, The produc- 
tion of cement In 1913 was 28,000,495 
barrels, valued at $24,268,800, against 27,- 
625,840 barrels, valued at $18,945,835, In 
1912. The value of the clay products, ex- 
clusive of raw clay mined and sold, in- 
creased from $21,537,221 In 1912 to $24,- 
231.482 in 1913. Although ranking second 
in the total value of its clay products, 
Pennsylvania Is first In the production of 
brick and tile. A large part of the fire 
clay is mined in connection with coal min- 
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lug and becomes In reality a by-product of 
that industry. 

Fourth in importance among I’ennsyl- 
vauiu's mineral products is imhual gas, In 
the production of which Peuusyhania was 
the leading state until 1910. In 1910 West 
Virginia attained first place In the produc- 
tion of this fuel, and she has coutlmjod to 
hold it, but Pennsylvania coutlnuos to rank 
first In its consumption, making up for the 
shortage In Its own production by bringing 
In gas from West Virginia. The value of 
the natural gas produced in Pennsylvania 
increased from $18,539,072 In 1912 to $21,- 
695,845 in 1918. 

Up to 1894 Pennylvania was the lead- 
ing state in the production of pcdroleum, 
but In 1895 It was exceeded by Ohio, the 
production of Pennsylvania having begun 
to decline in 1 891, while Ohio was ai)proach- 
ing its maximum, which was attained in 
1896. In more recent years West Virginia, 
Texas, California, Illinois, and Oklahoma 
have all risen rapldlj’^ and passed Pennsyl- 
vania in the prod net ion of petroleum. On 
account of the higher grade of Pennsyl- 
vania’s oil, however, it still ranks fifth in 
value of production. ’Jlie output of petrole- 
um In ihmiisylvanla Increased slightly in 
quantity, from 7,837,948 barrels In 1912 
to 7.903,282 barrels in 1913, with an in- 
eroase of over 50 per I'ont in value, from 
$12,880,752 to $19,805,452. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments In Pennsylvania having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 27,521. Tbe amount of 
capital invested was $3,149,411,000, giving 
employment to 1,000,5<;2 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $1,088.1)21.000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $2, 832, 349. 000. 
Salaries and wages paid amountt'd to 
$072,503,000. 

Pennsylvania (see also Philadolphia) : 

lluckahot War referred to, 3724, 1725. 

(/ombinations, unlawful, in, discussed 
and j^roelamation issuml against 
4424, 4451. 

Conflict at Lattimor, claims of Aus- 
tria-Hungary regarding subjects 
killed in, ()324. 

Insurrections in — 

IHscussod, 354, 160, 3G2, 270, 282, 
284, 287. 

Pardons granted insurgtmts, 173, 293. 
Referred to, 176. 

Proclamations agiiiust, 150, 153, 276. 
Iteferred to, 3 724, 3 725. 

8uj)pression of, 293. 

Judges, Federal, in o])inion of, re- 
garding pensions, 3 35. 

Marine hospital at l^.rio tendered 
United States by, for use as sol- 
diers' and sailors' homo, 4786. 

Persons in, fleeing from justice re- 
ferred to, 303. 

Patification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, 66, 102, 249. 

Resolutions of legislature of — 
Pledging support to United Btates, 
etc., 112, 446, 482. 

Protesting against Supreme Court 
decisions in case of Gideon 01m- 
stead, 456. 

Subjects of Austria-Hungary killed 
in riots at Lattimer, in, 6324. 
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■ SapprcssioTi of iosurroctions in, and 
authorization to employ armed 
force, 293. 

Transmitted, 456, 482. 

United States Bank of. (Seo Bank 
of Pennsylvania.) 

Unlawful combination in, discussed 
and proclamation against, 4401, 
4424. 

Whisky Insurrection in — 

Discussed, 154, 160, 162. 

Pardon granted insurgents, 173. 

Kef erred to, 170. 

Proclamations against, 150, 153. 
Penobscot River: 

Ship channel of, referred to, 1038. 

Survey of, 1128. 

Pensacola, Fla.: 

Blockade of port of, removal by proc- 
lamation, 3431. 

Referred to, 3446. 

Dry Dock at, referred to, 2414. 
Pension Frauds. (See Pension Laws.) 
Pension Fund, Naval. (See Pensions.) 
Pension Laws: 

Abuses and frauds discussed by Pres- 
ident — 

Adams, J. Q., 874. 

Arthur, 4772. 

Cleveland, 4945, 5109, 5363, 5382, 
5884, 5978, 6169. 

Fillmore, 2664, 2714. 

Grant, 4207. 

Jacjtson, 1333. 

Lincoln, 3253. 

Pierce, 2748. 

Act to amend, by increasing pension 
of soldiers and sailors who lost arm 
or leg in service, returned, 4994. 
Pension Office. (See illustration, frontis- 
piece, Vol. X.) 

Pension Vetoes. (See Cleveland, Gro- 
ver; Grant, Ulysses S.) 

Pensions. — The word “pension” is derived 
from the word pensio, a payment, and re- 
fers to allowances of money paid in fixed 
amounts at certain intervals by a govern- 
ment to such persons as have rendered some 
valuable public service, or to the dependent 
relatives of such. In England pensions are 
granted to those “who by their useful dis- 
coveries In S(?ience and attainments in liter- 
ature and the arts have merited the gra- 
cious consideration of their sovereign and 
the gratitude of their country.” Aug. 26, 
1776, the Continental Congress passed an" 
act to provide by pension for the disabled 
soldiers of the ll(‘volution. It was also re- 
solved during the same year that all the 
officers who should continue in the service 
until the end of the war should receive 
half pay for seven years after peace had 
been established. A few years later the 
widows and orphans of those who had died 
were Included in the provision of this act. 
In 1785 (Congress recommended that the 
several states provide for invalid soldiers. 
By Jaws passed In 1789 and 1808 the Unlt- 
eo Slates assumed the pension obligations 
of the several stales. 

Officers and seamen of the Navy disabled 


in service were placed on the pension lists 
by act of July 1, 1797, and by acts passed 
In 1799 and 1800 money accruing from 
prizes was made to constitute a fund for 
the payment of naval pensions. By an act 
passed April 24. 1816, the rate of pension 
for total disability was fixed at $17 per 
month for first lieutenants, $15 for second 
lieutenants, and $8 for nf)n-commissioned 
otfieers and privates. In 1818 an act was 
passed granting pensions to all who had 
served nine months or moi-e in the Rev- 
olutionary Army and were in indigent cir- 
cumstances. More claimants aj)plied than 
could possibly have survived irom Wash- 
ington’s army. The amount required to be 
)aid the first year was eleven times what 
lad been estimated, and the second year 
soveute('n time's Ihe estlma((‘. In 1868, 
when all the Revolutiomn-y pensioners hod 
died. ther(' remaimd 888 widows of such 
soldiers. There rc'uiained on the pension 
rolls as late ns 1908 two daughters of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. Arts of July 14, 1862, 
and siil)sequ('nt dates ])i‘()\'lded pensions for 
soldiers and sailors disabled in tlie Civil 
War and for the dependent relatives of 
ihose Who had died. lJud(']‘ these acts ex- 
fteudbures fui’ pensions reaehed $34,443,895 
ill 1871, and then deeliiied until, on Jan. 
25, 1879, the ari'oars ael was ))assed, al- 
lowing back pay on all claims theretofore 
allowed. Tn two years this act doubled the 
total annual sum paid for pensions. Mean- 
while, in 1871, another act liad pc'usioned 
all who bad servi'd a cm-laln time in the 
War of 1812, and thelr"“widows if married 
before the tri'aty of (Ihent. The last sur- 
vivor of the War of 1812 who was on the 
pension rolls was lllram Cronk, of Ava, 
N. Y., who died May 11, 1905, at the age 
of 105 years. 

The act of June 27. 1890. pensioned all 
who .served ninety days in thi' Civil Waj-, 
and were honorably discharged, and who 
were incapacitated for manual labor, and 
the widows, children, and dependent parents 
of such. 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
l)egaii with 940.194 ja'nsioners, and 29.219 
having been added and 54,330 dr()])i)ed, the 
year closed with 921,083 pensioners, a net 
reduction of 25,111 having takc'u place. 
$159,974,050.08 was paid to peiisiouc'rs dur- 
ing tile year, which sum was smaller by 
$2,000,000 than that disbursed for the same 
purpose the preceding year. The administra- 
tive cost for the year was $2,657,673.8(5 
Pension disbursements by the gov('rnment 
now total $4,191,419.304 49. Tip to .Tmu' 
30, 1865, the (lovernmeuL had expended for 
pensions only .$96,445,444.23, but from July 
1, 1865, to June 30. 1910, it paid out for 
pensions $4,094,973,860.26. 

The first section of the act of April 19. 
1908, provides that from and after Its pas- 
sage “the rale of pension for widows, minor 
children urid(*r the age of sixtec'U years, and 
h(*lpless minors as defined by existing laws, 
now on the roll or hereafter to be placed 
on the pension roll and entitled to receive 
a loss rate than hereinafter provided shall 
be $12 per month.” The R<‘eond section of 
the act grants pensions at the rati' of $12 
per mouth to the widows of persons who 
served ninety days or more in the army or 
navy of the United States during the (Tvil 
War and were honorably discharged, with- 
out regard to their pecuniary condition, 
provid('d they were married prior to June 
27, 1890. All pensions granted under the 
second section of this act commence on the 
date the applications are filed In the bureau 
of pensions. The conditions of title under 
this section of the act are Identical with 
those imposed upon widows by the act of 
June 27, 1890, as amended by the act of 
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May 0, 1900, with the exception that the 
requirements as to depeiulence are elimi- 
nated. This act therefore supersedes the 
act of June 27, 1890, in so tar as the 
claims of widows are concerned, and pen- 
sions are not now being granted to widows 
under the act of 1890 upon applications 
executed and tiled on or after April 19, 
1908. 

There Is no law granting service pensions 
to any person for service rendered since 
ISo.S, aside' from tlie allowanci's made uud<'r 
the provisions of sections 4750 and 4757, 
Uevised Statutes, for twenty years* and ten 
years’ service, respectively, in the United 
{States Navy or Marine t’orps. 

There were added to the rolls during th(' 
year cnd(*d June .‘iO, 1911, the nqines of 
2(>.200 new pensioners. 'Pho number of 
pensioners lost from the rolls during the 
year was 55,185, showing a decn'ase of 
28,985 on the rolls, as compared with tlic 
close of the fiscal year 1910. There' were 
892,098 pi'nsioncrs on the rolls June .‘iO, 

1911. The pension disburs('mcuts for llie 
fiscal year ending June 30, 193 4, were 172,- 
43 7,540. 

’J'he dollar-a-day pension law of May 13, 

1912, provides that any pc'rson who served 
niiu'ty days or more in tlu' military or naval 
service of the United State's dnrlng tlie late 
t'ivil War, and wlio has been honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and who has reaehed 
the age of sixty- lvv«^ years or ov('r. on mak- 
ing proof of sueh faels is entitled to ro- 
ci'ive a pension as follows; Age sixtv-two 
years — For a serviee of nliK'ty days, $13.00 
per mouth; six months. $1,3 50; oiu' year, 
$11.00; one and on<'-half yc'ars, $14 50, 
two yf'ars, $15,00; two and om'-half years, 
$15.50; and three yc'ars and mon'. $1<J.OO. 
Age sixty-six yc'urs — For a s<'r\iee of niiU'ty 
days. $15.00 per month ; six months, 
,$15,50: one year, $10.00; on(' and one- 
half y('ars. $10.50; I wo y('ars. $17.00; two 
and one-half y<'ars. $18.00. and three 
years and more. $3 9.00. Age seventy 
y('ars — For a service of ninety (lays, $18.00 
per month ; six montlis, $15)3)0 . om' y(*ar, 
$20 00; one and otu' lialf y('ars, $21.50; 
two years, $2,'5.00 ; two and oiu'-half .\('ars, 
$2 1.00, and tliree y('ars and more. $25.00. 
Age .s('venty-fiv(' y('ar.s — For a servie<' of 
nim ty days, $21.00 per mouth ; six months. 
$22.50 ; one year. $24.00 ; oiu' and one half 
y<'ars. $27.00, and two years and more. 
$.‘10.00. And such ])enslon shall eommeiiei' 
from tin' dat(' of filing tin' application in 
tin' Iturc'Hii of Pensions. Any peison who 
served sixty days or inor(' in the war with 
M»'Xi('(), and who received an iionoral>le dis- 
charge, is entitled to $30.00 per month. 
Any person who was wouinh'd in battle 
or III line of duty in the t'ivil War. and 
is now unfit for manual labor by r<'ason 
thereof, or who from disease or other causes 
lneurr('d in liin' of duty resulting in his 
disability, is now unnbh' to perform maii- 
tuil lal)or, Is entitled to $30.00 per 
month. 

Th(' following are the rates for total dis- 
ability from enus(‘s incident to the service: 

Armih — Lieutenant-colonel and all officers 
of higher rank, $30 ; major, surgeon, and 
paymaster, $25 ; captain. ])i‘ovosl marshal, 
and (diaplaln, $20; first lientenaut, assistant 
surgeon, and deputy provo.st mar.shal, $3 7 ; 
second lieutenant and enrolling officer, $15; 
enlisted men, $8. 

Nary . — Captain and officers of higher 
rank, commander, lieutenant commanding 
and master commanding, surgeon, paymas- 
ter. and chief engineer, respoctivelv ranking 
with commander by law, $30; lieutenant, 
surgeon, paymaster, and chief engineer, re- 
spectively ranking with lieutenant by law, 
and passed assistant surgeon, $25; master. 
23 


professor of mathematics, assistant surgeon, 
assistant paymaster and chaplain, $20; first 
assistant engineer, ensign, and pilot, $15 ; 
cadet midshipman, passed midshipman, mid- 
shipman, clerks of admirals, paymasters, or 
other officers commanding vessels, second 
and third assistant engineers, master's mate, 
and warrant ofiicers, $10 ; enlisted men, $8. 

Civil iierrice. — I’rcsident Taft on several 
occasions advocated pensions for civil cm- 
ployt'cs of the government, which should 
be provided by a fund Jointly accumulated 
l»y the government and the employ('es. (See 
pages 79.31, 8077 and 8134.) Ills argument 
was based on the grounds of justice to the 
employee and improvement of service. A 
bill was introduced to that effect, but failed 
of passage. 

Marine Corpn. — Tiieutcnant-colonol and 
officers of ‘higher rank. $30 ; major, $25 ; 
eaiilain. $20: firs! ili'utennnt, $17; second 
iieuleuant. $15 ; onlist('d men, $8. 

The number of pc'nsloners and the 
amounts paid oae'h year from 1809 to the 
fiscal year ended Juru' 30, 1913, as re- 

ported by the (Commissioner of rensions, 
follows : 


Year 

Number of Pensioners on 
the Rolls 

Paid as 
Pensions 

Invalids 

Widows, 

etc 

Total 

1869 

82,8.59 

105, lot 

187,063 

$28,513,247 

27 

1870 

87.521 

111,165 

198, 68() 

29,:i5 1,488. 

78 

1871 

93, ,394 

114,101 

207,495 

28,518,792 

62 

1872 

113,9.54 

118,275 

232,229 

29,752,746. 

81 

1873 

11 9,. 500 

118,911 

2:38,411 

26,982,063 . 

89 

1874 

121.628 

114,613 

227,241 

30,206,778. 

99 

1.875 

122,985) 

111,8.32 

2:34.821 

29,270,404 . 

76 

1876 

124,235) 

107,898 

232,137 

1 27,936,209 

5:3 

1877 

128,723 

103,381 

232,104 

28,182,821. 

72 

1878 

131,019 

92,349 

223,998 

26,786,009 

44 

1879 

138,615 

1 104,140 

242,755 

:33,664,428 

92 

1880 

145,410 

105,392 

2.50,802 

50,689,229. 

08 

1881 

164,110 

104,720 

268,8:30 

60,583,405 

35 

1882 ' 

182,633 

10.3,004 

285,697 

54,31.3,172 

05 

1883 

2()(),042 

97,616 

303,6.58 

60.427,.57:3 

81 

1884 

22.5,470 

97,286 

322,756 

57,912, :387 

47 

1885 

247.146! 

97,979 

345,125 

65,171,937. 

12 

1886 

270, .346 

9.5,437 

:365,783 

64.091,142. 

90 

1887 

306,25)8 

99,709 

400,007 

73,752,997. 

08 

1888 

;i43,7()l 

108,856 

4.52,5.57 

78,9.50.501 

67 

1889 ■ 

373,699 

116,026 

489,725 

88,842,720. 

,58 

1890 

41.5,6.54 

122,290 

537,944 

106,093,850 

39 

1891 

536,821 

i;i9,339 

676,160 

117,312,690 

50 

1892 

703,242 

172,826 

876,068 

139,394,147. 

11 

1893 

7,59,706 

206,306 

966,012 

150,906,637 

94 

1891 

75t,.3.SL> 

215,162 

969,514 

139,986,726 

17 

185)5 

751,4.50 

219,068 

970.524 

1:39,812,294 

:30 

1896 

748.51 1 

222,164 

970,678 

138.220,704 

46 

185)7 

747,l92i 

228,522 

976,014 

139,949,717. 

.'35 

1898 

7.58,511 

235,203 

993,714 

144,651,870. 

.80 

185)9 

7.54,104 

237,415 

991,519 

1:38,355,052 , 

95 

1900 

752,510 

211,019 

993,529 

138,462,180, 

,65 

1901 

748,6-19 

219,086 

997,735 

138,531,483 

84 

1902 

735), 44 3 

260,003 

999,446 

1:37,504,267 

.99 

1903 

729,356 

267,189 

996,545 

137,7.59,653 

.71 

1904 

720,921 

273,841 

994,762 

141, 093, .571 

.49 

1905 

717,761 

280,680 

998,441 

141,142,861 

.:33 

1906 

701,483 

284,488 

985,971 

139,000,288 

.25 

1907 

679,937 

287,434 

967,371 

138.155,412 

46 

1908 

658,071 

293,616 

951,687 

153.093,080 

.27 

1909 

632,557 

313,6:37 

946,194 

161,973,703 

77 

1910 

602,180 

318,903 

921,083 

i 159,974,056 

08 

1911 

570,0.50 

322,048 

892,098 

1 157,325,160 

35 

1912 

538,000 

:322,294 

860,294 

152.980,4:33 

.72 

1913 

503,633 

316,A67 

820, 20C 

I 174,171,660 

.80 

1914 

470,;t31 

314,008 

785, 23(] 

I 172,417,546 

.26 

1915 

437,723 

310,424 

748,147 

' 165,518,266 



The amounts that have been paid for 
pensions to soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
their widows, minor children, and dependent 
relatives on account of military and naval 
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service In the several wars and In the regu- 
lar service since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment to June 30, 1915, are as follows : 


War of the Revolution (estimate) I 70,000,000 

War of 1812 (aervico pension) 4/5,972,806 

Indian wars (service pension) ... 13,315,227 

War with Mexico (service) 49,618,048 

Civil war 4,614,643,267 

War with Spain and insurrection in the 

Philippine Islands 49,944,441 

Regular establishment 35,472,408 

Uncl^ified 16,508,447 

Total $4,895,476,637 


Pensions: 

Act — 

For relief of dependent parents 
and honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors now disabled and de- 
pendent, vetoed, 5134. 

To allow pension of $37 per month 
to soldiers losing arm and leg, ro- 
turned for amendment, 4382. 

To provide for settlement of claims 
barred by limitations, opinions 
regarding, referred to, 115, 125. 
Acts granting, vetoed. (See Cleve- 
land, Grover; Grant, Ulysses 8.) 
Army officers not allowed, except in 
certain cases, 1005. 

Civil retirement and contributory 
pension system, 7697. 

Civil Service, for age and disability, 
approved, 7754. 

Disability, pension act dismissed, 
5552, 5762, 5883, 5977. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 874, 927, 958. 
Arthur, 4645. 

Cleveland, 4945, 5108, 5382, 5883, 
5977, 6168. 

Grant, 3995, 4066, 4156, 4207, 4254, 
4307. 

Harrison, Benj., 5484, 5550, 5552, 
5639, 5762. 

Jackson, 1019. 

Johnson, 3560, 3650, 3652, 3774, 
3880. 

Lincoln, 3253, 3452. 

McKinley, 6345, 6388, 6452. 
Madison, 482. 

Monroe, 588. 

Koosevelt, 6803. 

Taft, 7697, 7754. 

Tyler, 1902. 

Expenditures for. (See Discussed, 
ante,) 

Foreign pensioners, provision for pay- 
ment of expenses of obtaining evi- 
dence regarding, recommended, 
4668. 

Frauds discussed.. (See Pension 
Laws.) 

Laws in regard to. (See Pension 
Laws.) 

Names and ages of pensioners should 
be taken with census, 1744. 


Naval pensioners and pension fund 
referred to, 1810, 1837, 4408, 
6283. 

Transfer of payment of, to Navy 
Department recommended, 4060. 
Pension obtained by fraud. (See 
Pension Laws.) 

Payments to invalids, order regard- 
ing, 6308. 

Pensioners entering Confederate 
army should be stricken from rolls, 
3253. 

Pensioners in Southern States, recom- 
mendations regarding restoration 
of certain, 4254. 

Report regarding, transmitted, 3061, 
4408. 

Revolutionary War — • 

Amount paid pensioners of, re- 
ferred to, 602, 927. 

Comi)eiisatiou to agents in paying, 
referred to, 2354. 

Sums paid to, and residences of pen- 
sioners referred to, 602. 

Pensions, Bureau of.— -I'p to 1833 the dis- 
hiirsoment of pensions had been under tlio 
supervision of the Seeretary of War ami 
the Secretary of the Navy. In that year 
Congress established the Pension Pun*au 
and placed J. L. Edwards in charge. He 
immediately assunnal the business thereto- 
fore under the War Departimuit, and in 
1840 the pension alTairs of the Navy De- 
partment were transferred to this Iturcuni. 
In 1849, when the Department of the In- 
terior was created, the Pension Bureau 
was placed under its jurisdiction. The 
chief oOlcer of this Buiaatu is called the 
Commissioner of l^eiislons. 

Pensions, Bureau of: 

Exj)enditures of. (8ce Pensions dis- 
cussed.) 

Good work of, 6803. 

Increase in chTical force of, 5552. 

Recommended, 4(3*73. 

Transfer of, from Interior Depart- 
ment to War Department recom- 
mended, 4060. 

Pensions, Commissioner of, provision 
for continuance of, recommended, 
1789. 

Peoples Party. (See Populist or Peo- 
ples Party.) 

Peoria Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Pequot, or Pequod Indians. (See In- 
dian Tribes.) 

‘‘Perdlcarls Alive or Raizuli Dead.'*— 

In 1904, Ion II. Perdicarls, an American 
eltlzen, was held for ransom by Raizuli, a 
bandit in Morocco. After mild negotiations 
had failed to obtain the release of Pordl- 
carla. John ITay. then Secretary of State, 
by direction of President Roosevelt sent to 
Mr. Giimmere, tbe Amc'rican Consul at Tan- 
gier, the famous ultimatum cablegram ; “We 
want Perdicarls alive or Raizuli dead.” Tbe 
result was the immediate release of Pordi- 
cnrls. 

Perjury. — in law the willful giving, under 
oath lawfully administered In a Judicial 
proceeding, of false testimony in regard 
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to a matter or thing material to the issue 
or point of Inquiry. The early Homans 
threw perjurers from the Tarpeian Hoek. 
The Greeks hramled them with a mark of 
Infamy. After the<iIOmplre heeame (Jliris- 
tiauized any person wJio svvoia; falsely upon 
the Gospels was sentenced to have his 
tongue cut out. The canons of the early 
«hurch imposed eleven years’ penan<‘o. In 
some countries the perjurer was liable to 
any punishment to wliich his false testi- 
mony had exposed an innocent i)erKon. in 
Hngland perjury was punished by tine, the 
pillory, and imprisoiunent. It is now in 
both kugland and America a .statutory 
olTense, punishable by tine or imprisonment, 
or both. 

Permanent Taxation. (See Ee venue, 
Public; Taxation.) 

Pernicious Activity. — A phrase contained 
in an Executive order of President Cleve- 
land. It occurrc'd in the following sen- 
tence : “Individual interc'st and aellvlly in 
political affairs are l)y no means <*on- 
demued. Otlleeholders are indtlier disfran- 
chised nor forbidd(*n tlie exercise of po- 
litical priviIeg(‘S, but their privileges are 
not enlarged nor is tlielr duty to party 
increased to pernicious activity l)y ollice- 
boJdiug.” (0079.) (See Obtrusive Par- 
tisanship.) 

Perpetual Emigrating Fund Co., suit 
instituted by Government for termi- 
nation of, discussed, 5370. 

Perry’s Victory Exposition,— The one 
hundredth anniversary of the victory of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry over the 
British fleet uuuer command of Captain 
P.arciay in the battle of Lake Erie, Sept. 
10, 181. 'i, was celebrated by an historical 
and educational exposition at l*nt-in-Bay 
Island during tne summer of 1913 and a 
dedication of a national memorial to Com- 
modore Perry and the American seamen 
who perished in that conflict, the remains 
of many of whom have reposed in un- 
luarki'd graves on l‘ut-in-llay Island for 
nearly a hundred years. The memorial cost 
more than a million dollars. Congress has 
appropriated ,$350,000. 

The State of Ohio took the initiative in 
the project by necessary legislation provid- 
ing for the appointment of commissioners 
to carry forward such plans as tbt\v detuned 
advi.sable, and since that time IVuusyl- 
vunia, Michigan, Illinois, lYlseonsin and 
other states, nine in all, by legislation and 
the appointment of eommlssiouers, joined 
In the enterprise. 

The orticers of the Ohio Commission 
were: President, William H. Ilelnhart, 
Sandusky; Viee-President, George H. 
Worthingham, Cleveland; Secretary, Web- 
ster P. Huntington, Columbus: Ti*easurer, 
S. M. Jolinnnsen, Piit-In-Bay. Among the 
other members of the eomniisslon were 
Li(‘ut-Geii. Nelson A. Miles. Jtear- Admiral 
Charles E. Clai’k, (“’ol. Henry W'attcrson, 
Myron T. Herrick and Uiclimoiid F. Hob- 
son. 

The exposition opened July 4, 1913, and 
closed Sept 10. Its historical and educa- 
tional interests were under the direction 
of the historical societies and the univer- 
sities and colleges of the states participat- 
ing. The only industrial feature related 
to an exhibit for the promotion of the ship- 
ping interests of the great lakes. In con- 
junction with the permanent memorial to 
Commodore Perry the exposition commemo- 
rated the one hundredth anulver.say of Gen. 
William Henry Harrison’s northwestern 
campaign, 


Porryville (Ky.), Battle of.— Oct. i, 1862, 
the Confederate forces under Bragg and 
Kirby Smith having united at Frankfort, 
Ky., Bragg issued a proclamation calling the 
people of Kentucky to his as.sistunce. He 
inaugurated a provisional government at 
Frankfort, with Hicliard liawes as governor. 
Buell’s army, divided into three corps, under 
McCook, Gilbert, and Crittenden, advanced 
against the Coufedetates by way of Louis- 
ville. Get. 8, McCook's corps was attacked 
near Perryvillc, and after a tight lasting all 
day Bragg’s army was repulsed. The engage- 
ment, while not general all day, was severe. 
During the night the Confederates retired, 
and later retreated to Cumberland Gap, 
braving 1,200 wounded and sick behind. The 
Fcdtual losses were 910 killed (including 
Generals Jackson and Terrell), 2,943 wound- 
ed. and 489 missing — a total of 4,348. The 
Confederates lost 510 killed, 2,635 wounded 
and 251 missing — a total of 3,390. 

Persia. — IVrsla is a kingdom in the west 
of the continent of Asia, and is bounded 
on the north by Russian Transcaucasia, the 
Ca.spian Sea, and Russian Transcaspla. on 
lh(‘ «‘ast by Afghanistan and British Balu- 
cliislau : on lbt‘ soAith l)y the Arabian Sea 
and the I’ersiuii Gulf; mid on the west by 
Asiatic Turkey. The territory thus de- 
llned lies, approxinnitely, between 44®-63" 
E. loiigitud(‘, juid l)etween 25“-39® 45' N. 
latitude, an area of 630,000 square miles. 
It is called Iran by the natives, and is 
referred to in the Bible as Elam. 

Phf/Hical Feuturca . — ’Pbe kingdom occupies 
the western and greater portion of the 
Iranian Plateau (which extends between 
the valleys of the Indus and the Tigris), 
ami consists of a series of plateaus. The 
coast of the Caspian Is low lying and for- 
est clad ; the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and Arabian Sea are low and sandy, but 
elsewhere the country between tlie moun- 
talu ranges is elevated. In the southeast 
arc two volcanoes, Kuh i Basman (dor- 
mant), about 12,000 f(‘et in height, and 
Kuh i Nushadar (active), a triple-peaked 
cone of 12,081 feet. The Kizil Uzafn, the 
Ilerhaz, the Gurgan and the Atrek rivers 
flow Into the Caspian Sea. Many rivers 
into the 1‘ersiau Gulf and Arabian Sea. 
The salt swamps of the depressions of the 
inteilor are watered by many streams, 
which soon lose themselves in the saline 
KwaiT]i>s or dry salt area. There are many 
lakes, the largest being Lake Urmia, about 
4,000 feet abovt* sea level, its area being 
close on 1,000 square miles and Its waters 
80 salt that fish cannot live therein. 

HUtorff . — The country now known as 
Per.sla formed part, at various times, of a 
much greater kingdom, and under t\vnis 
(560-528 B.(\) was included In a mighty 
empire extending from Asld Minor and 
Syria to the Indies. Attempts at a west- 
ward extension under Darius (521-485 
B.C.) and Xerxes (485-465 B.C.) were 
checked by the victories of the Greeks at 
the battles of Marathon (490), Thermopy- 
he (480), Salamis (480) and Platce (4'r9 
B.C.). Under a later dynasty (226-651 
A.D.), known as the Hassanlans (Assassins 
or Isma’llltes), the Persian empire was ex- 
tended once again, to be consolidated by 
Chosroes (or Kboara) over an area from 
the Red Sea to the I nans, and from Arabia 
Into the heart of Central Asia. From the 
eighth to the tenth centuries A.D. Persia 
fell under Moslem rule, and with a short 
interval of Independence was afterwards 
overrun by the Mongols from the north- 
east, forming part of the territories of 
Jenghiz Khan at his death in 1272. A fur- 
ther period of independence was inter- 
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ruptod by the conquest of l*ersia by Timur 
(l%mburlane the Great), from whos • -leaih 
(1405) to the pres<‘nt time the kingdom 
has been independent, under the rule of 
a Shah, the reign of Nadir Shah (173G- 
1747) being the most brilliant in the an- 
nals of modern Persia. After the death of 
Nadir, Afghanistan asserted its inde[)cnd- 
euce, and the nineteenth century witnessed 
the gradual decay of tiie kingdon». 'Phe 
rule of the Sliah was al)soliite and despotic 
from llie earliest times, init many internal 
disHtnisioiiH, culminaung in the revolution 
of IhOo-lOOd, hav(‘ marked the later years 
of Persian history and have further weak- 
ened th(‘ powers of resistance to external 
forces. Owing to increasing po])ular discon- 
tent with a corrupt and incompetent ad- 
ministration and an (‘xtravaganl ('ourl, a 
nationalist nioveineiit began in December, 
Jlh)5. Owing tt) the vacillation of the 
Shah and the anarchical state of alfairs, 
England and Uussia made strong rein-e- 
sentalions in favor of the restoration of a 
constitutional regime. A Russian fon*e 
eventually cross<‘d thi* frontier, while the 
revolutionary bands concentrated on Tehe- 
ran, whi<*h wtis occupied without inmdi 
lighting on July 13, 11)01), 'Phe Shah wa.s 
<lep(ts(>d by the National ('’ouncll, and his 
sou. aged eh‘^ en jaairs, appointed to su(‘- 
cee<i him. It declared its in ton I ion of 
St rengt lulling the army, punishing disor- 
ders, nd’orming the police tind law courts, 
improving <alucatlon and provlmdal admin- 
istration, and omj)loying foreign advistu’s in 
certain offices. In October, 1910, England 
demanded the r(*storation within thn'O 
, months of security on the southern trade 
routes, failing which she would take over 
the policing of the Bushlre-Tsfahan rotite. 
In 1911 the ex-Shah invaded Persia from 
Russian territory, but after he was de- 
feated and driven out, his followers eon- 
tinned the struggle. Russia and England 
despatched further troops; and while the 
Russian troops remain in the country, the 
British troops were withdrawn, as Great 
Britain preferred to give the Persian Gov- 
erninenl time to restore order themselves, 
and, with that view% strongly support the 
gendarmerie being formed under Swedish 
officers. 

Government . — In August. 1900, the Sliah, 
admitting the need for reforms, granted a 
(Constitution. 3'he hrst elections for the 
Mejllss (National ronueil or Consultative 
Assembly) w^ere held In October, 1900. A 
Cabinet of eight responsible Ministers was 
formed in September, 1907. In October, 
1907, the Shah signed a new Constitution 
limiting the sovereign prerogatives and ee- 
elesiastlcal authority, and granting liberty 
of conscience, of the pewsou, of education, 
of the press, of association, and of speech. 
But he broke his pledges and violently dis- 
solved the Mejllss. A fresh nationalist 
movement sprang up, Tabriz l)eing the cen- 
tre of revolt. Ruh'r : Sultan Ahimal Mlrza, 
Shah in Shah (King of Kings) ; born at 
Tabriz, Jan. 20, 1898; succeeded to the 
throno July 17, 190; . Regent : Aboul Kas- 
sim Khan, Nazer-nl-Mnlk ; appointed Sept. 
25, 1910. The young King was crowned 
at Teheran July 21, 1014. The Exeeutive 
government is entrusted to a cabinet of 
seven ministers. 

TTnder the constitution outlined in the 
rescript of Shah Muhammad Ali (who ab- 
dicated on July 16, 1909, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. the present ruler), is- 
sued on August 5, 1906, a legislature (mej- 
llss) was to be Inaugurated, consisting of 
an upper house, or Senate, of sixty mem- 
bers (thirty appointed and thirty elected), 
and of a National Connell of 1.56 members 
elected for two years and meeting annual- 
ly on October 8. 


The adminisl ration of justice Is entrust- 
ed to co-ordinate authorities, ollences un- 
der the wrlllcii or religious law being dealt 
with by the Sheiklis-nl-lslam and subordi- 
nate priests, and those against eusLomary 
law by the govei-nors, lieutenaut-goveruors 
and llieir subordinates. 

By the Anglo-Riissiau Convention of Aug. 
31, 1997, GV('at Britain and Russia mu- 
tually engaged to respect the Integrity and 
indepeudeuc(; of Persia, whih' marUiug out 
certain regions in southeastern and north- 
ern Persia, in which each had, for geograph- 
i(*nl and economic reasons, special intm’csts. 
Russia engaged not to seek political or 
commercial concessions (for railways, 
mines, etc.) l)(\vond a line running from 
tlu'^ Afghan frontier via Gazik, lUrjand and 
Kerman, to Huntb'r Abb. is, wiiile (Jreat 
Britain math* a like eiigagmuent as n'gards 
a line running from Kasr-i-Slilriu via Isfa- 
luin, Vezd and Kaklih, to tlie point of in- 
tersection of Ibe Russian and Afghan fron- 
lit‘rs. In the so-ealled Neutral Zone either 
of the conlractiug partii's is at liberty to 
obtain eoiieessions. 'I'liis inelndes the prov- 
iiK'es of Arabislaii and J<'ai‘s, an ari'a of 
29().999 square* mil(‘s, eoutaining a million 
and a half of population. d'lie Russian 
sphere co\ers 309.000 sciuaro niib's, and 
Inelndes the proviiieos of Ardalan, Astra- 
bad. Azerbaijan, Gilaii, liainadaii. Irak 
Ajmi, Isfahan, Kjirmanshah, Kasvln, 
Khamseh, Khorasan, LuristiUi, Mazanda- 
raii, Teheran and Yezd. Karman is solely 
Itrllish and Kuhistan is jointly British and 
lius.sian. 

q'he d(‘ht consists of Russian and British 
loans to the amount of some $36,000,000. 
The capital is Teheran. 

Persia; 

Uiploniatii* relations with, 2977, 4678, 
4718, 4761, .5088. 

Diplomatic representation of, in 
United vStates, ,5308. 

Minister of United States to, recom- 
mend<*d, 2977. 

Legation (Established, .5088. 
Protection of American citizens in, 
referred to, 4678. 

Resources of, developed by Anii'rican 
citizens, discussed, .5471. 

Treaty with, 2682, 2956. 

Referred to, 2977. 

Persia, Treaties with. — A iri‘aty of 
friendship and commerce was concluded in 
1856. Provision is made for tin* reception 
and protection of ambassadors and dlplo- 
malic agents on t(*rins of the most favored 
nation ; freedom of travel is secured to all 
citizens, and of trade in eonfornilty with 
the buys of the country in which sneh is 
carried on. Such privileges as may at any 
time be conferred uiion othi^r powers are to 
lie enjoyed by citizens and subjects of the 
two contracting powers. No exceptional 
or discriminating tax upon import or ex- 
port is to be charged. Suits and disputes 
are to be tried before the proper Persian 
officer in the presence of the consul or of 
his agent or representative at the place of 
consular residence. Disputes between citi- 
zens of the United Slates are to be settled 
by and before the consul. 

Disputes between citizens of the United 
States and subjects of other powers In 
Persia are to bo settled by their consuls. 
The goods and effects of a citizen or sui)- 
jeet d.ving in the country of the other shall 
be delivered to his heirs or successors ; 
when such are not represented, the effects 
shall be delivered to the consul for dlsposU 
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tlon. Each country shall appoint a diplo- 
matic aj;cut to reside at the seat of gov- 
eriiiiieiit of the oth(‘r, and three consuls, 
lliose of the United Slates to reside at 
Teheran, Bender Busliir, and Tanris ; those 
of l*ersia at Washington, New York, and 
New Orleans. No great('r nnmher of do- 
iiK'sties may ho retained by th(‘ diplomatic 
agent in Persia than are allowed to Russia 
by treaty. 

Personal-Liberty Laws.— A name given to 
laws passed by some of the northern stales 
for the purpose of impeding the operations 
of “fugltlve^slave laws.” Tn 1840 and the 
years immediately inior and subsequent 
ther(‘to most of the norlhern slates en.icled 
statutes for the protection of negr(K*s with- 
in their borders. Indiana and t ()nnecti(“nt 
had previously provided that fugitive shn es 
might have trial by jury. After the I'rigg 
deeislou many of the stales forbade the 
use of their jails for tiie tletention of f\igi- 
tlvos. Tlie l)itter opjiosithm in the iiortli 
to the fugitive-slave* law of 1850 iiuluec*d 
many of the state leglsiature's to enaet 
personal-liberty laws. Besides prohihit iiig 
the use of state jails, these* laws forh.ule 
slate jtnlges and oilieers to assist <‘laim- 
ontB oV issue writs, q'rial was to be giveyU 
all alleged fugitives. Such nets were* pass(*d 
by Vermont,’ C’onneetieul , Rhode* Islaiiel, 
AlassaeUiisetts, Maine. Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Ohio, and Pe*niisyl\ aiil.a, and 
lieavy penalties wc'ie* preiviehel for lliear 
\lolatiou. New Jerse-y anel (\ilifornia ahine 
of the northern st.ales sauetione*d Ihe^ re*- 
tnrn of fugitive's, it was e‘hnme*el b.\ the* 
people of the Seuith that these laws wore 
in violation of Artiedo I\^, s<*eMle)n U, e)f tlie 
Const Itutlein, whleli re*ads as follows; ‘’No 
person held to ser\ ie*e* or lalwer in one 
state, under the laws lhe*ree»f, escaping 
into another, shall, in eonseepieiu'e of any 
law or regulntlein tlie're'in, be diseliarge>el 
freini such se'rvie*e or laluer, but shall be 
d('liv(*re‘el up on claim of llu* parly to whom 
such service or labor may bo elue.” 

Perthshire, The, ai>propriation to own- 
ers for dotoiitioii of, rocommended, 
3247. 

Peru. — IVrn is a nmritimo country on the 
neirlhwost of the* Seuith Ann'i’ican Conti- 
nent, be'twce'ii 1'’ 31'-17° 47' S. latitude (the 
le'rrltory between 17" 47'-l!)" VX being the 
de’part iiu'ut of 'raeiia, oeeupie'el liy Chile* i, 
with Ji eeiast-line on the I’aciiie eif atiout 
1,200 mile's. It is bounded on the north l>y 
I’h uador and ( olombla, on the east by Bo- 
livia and Brazil, and on the south by 
Chile. 

I*fnfslcn1 Frafurcft. — The country is trav- 
ersed throughout its length by the Andes, 
running iiarallel te) the I’aeilic coast, tlie 
bighe'st ]>oints be'lng lluascaran (22,050 
fe(*t), Hiiandoy (21.100 feet), An*(tui\)a (or 
Misti) volcano (20,012 fee't), TTualean (20,- 
000 feet), and Lirima. Teicora. and Sara- 
sara, all over IJi.OOO feet. Tlu*re are four 
distinct r(*gIon.s. t'lu* <*osta, west of the An- 
des, a low arid desert except where wa- 
tered liy transverse mountain streams, imt 
capable' of irrigation ; the sierra or western 
slopes of tile Andos, the punas or nionn- 
tainons wnsti's below the ri'gion of perpet- 
ual snow, and the inward slopes and bound- 
less forests of the Amazonian basin. 

History , — Pern was conquered in the 
sixteenth century by Francisco Pizarro, 
who subjugated the Incas (a tribe of the 
Cinichiia Indians), who bad invaded the 
country some r>0() years earlier, and for 
nearly three centuries Peru remained un- 
der the Spanish rule. A revolutionary 


war of 1821-1824 established its independ- 
ence, declared on July 28, 1821. 

AREA AND POPULATION 

Area in Estimated 

Engli.'ih Population 
Sq., Miles 1900 

13,941 53,000 

10,059 317,000 

8,180 133,000 

21,947 172,000 

18,188 227,000 

12,545 333,000 

14 34,000 

131,305 313,000 

9,204 108,000 

13,890 109,000 

8,085 08,000 

23,314 300,000 

4,593 03,000 

10,190 188,000 

13,278 250,000 

25 1, 507 120,000 

24,m5 10,000 

5,714 32,000 

14,822 154,000 

41,000 403,000 

31,243 33,000 

12,590 39,901 

1,930 8,000 


Total 692,016 3,569,901 

If the t<»tal may bo tissumt‘d at .3.7)00,- 
000 tin* races may bt* apitfoximap’l.v stated 
at • Whiles, iso.opp ; Indians (Qulehua 
and Aymari'i trilx'S and ”^^lld” Indians of 
tin* forc.sts of the eastern Inicrior), 2,000,- 
000; llalf-ejist es (Cholos or Spanish Indi- 
an and /aml)os or Spanish Negro), 87.5,- 
ooo ; N('groes, 87.500; and Asialies (main- 
ly Cliiui'se), (>0,000. 

dorr) nvirtif - ‘rin* constitnlion rests upon 
tin* fundamental law of (><*t. 18, 1850 

(ameinb'd Nov. 25, ISOOt, and is that of a 
domoeratie Roi)nblie. Tin* Jha'sident jind 
two Vic(*-Presid(*ni s ar(* eleet('d for four 
y<*;u’S by direct vote* of the people, and are 
in('ligil)ie for a sneet‘('ding term of oirn'o. 
Prc'sldent ( 191 2-1 9 1 (t ) ; St'uov (inillcro llil- 
littglinrst, installed Sept. 25, 1912, for four 
years. 

Congress consists of a S('nate and Cham- 
hor of Di'puties, and meets annually on 
Indepeinlt'nee Pay (July 28) for ninety 
days^ q'he Senate is (‘omposed of lifty- 
two menib(>rs, tin* Chamla'i* of 110 mem- 
Ix'i’s, in each case <'leeted l)y the direct 
\«»te of all male < itiz('ns age<l tvv(‘nty-ono 
who can read and write or possess a small 
property or taxpajing qualilieatlon. 

q'here is a Supreme Court at Lima, the 
nn*mbers of which ari* ai)poiuted l)y ('on- 
gress, and Superior (‘oiiris at Areqiiipa, 
Ayacmdio, Cajamarca, Cuzco, Iluaraz, I’l- 
ura, l‘uno, and Truxlllo. 

q'lie twenty 1 )epa rtim'iits and tlir<‘e Prov- 
Inei's are sulallvided into Provinces (110 
In .’ill), which agnitj ar** parcelled out into 
850 <list riels. At tlie head of the Dopart- 
nn*nt is ;i Pi’efeet, with a suh-I’refeet ov(*r 
each J’ro\ineo. 

Anny.~~ By a law of pec. 27. 1898. service 
In the Army is eoinpulsory for all citizens. 
(For the Army, see Armies of tin* World.) 

.Var//.- -qdn* Penivinn Navv consists of 2 
modern protected erulsors (Almirante (Iran 
and (‘oronel Bolognesl), one nvodernized 
erniser (IJma), and two submarines; with 
certain miscellaneous craft, school ships, 
sailing vessels, etc. 

rrodnetinv and Industry ~^n\o eastern 
provinces are of vast extent and fertility 
with a tropical climate, whih* the vallevs 
running from th(* Andes to the coast are 
very fertll * and are capable of develop- 
ment by irrigation. The staple agricultural 
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Amazonas 
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Apurimac 
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•San Martin 
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f >roduct is sugnr, while cotton is grown in 
arge and increasing quant Ities. Tlio nie- 
dlciual products of the eastern provinces 
are valuable, and include cinchona (l*eru- 
vlan bark), sarsaparilla, copaiba, cocaine, 
etc. India rubber is a product of the Ama- 
zonian basin, and coffee and cocoa are in- 
creasingly grown, while the sugar planta- 
tions are mainly in the costa west of the 
Andes. The Live Stock includes herds of 
guauaco, llama, and alpaca, the wool be- 
ing a valuable item of the export trade, 
(xuano is brought from the Lobos and other 
islands on the Pacific coast. 

The mountains arc rich in minerals, 
among which silver, quicksilver, ooi»per 
and coal (of inferior quality) are conspicu- 
ous ; while In the department of Tumbez, 
In the northwest, there are important beds 
of petroleum. (lold is found In many dis- 
tricts, but especially in the province of 
C'arabaya, where mining on an important 
scale is carried on. An American syndi- 
cate has bought four-fifths of the whole 
mineral zone of Cerro de Pasco and many 
others In neighboring mining districts, and 
has constructed a railway from Oroya to 
Cerro de Pasco. 

There Is a lack of Industrial develop- 
ment, hut many openings exist for capital 
so soon as the rich land on the IiiAvard 
slopes of the Andes Is taken up by suitable 
colonists. 

The principal Imports are coal, cotton, 
woollen, linen, and silk goods, drugs, 
earthen and stone wares, machinery, ex- 
plosives, metals and manufactures thereof, 
oils, stationery, paper manufactures, tim- 
ber, and wheat. The chief exports are 
sugar, copper and other ores, guano, gold, 
silver, cotton, llama and alpaca wool, rub- 
ber, and cocaine. 

Finance . — The average revenue for four 
recent years was 3,164,954 libra, and the 
expenditures for the same time average 
.3, 201, .372 libra. 33ie libra, the unit of 
value, Is equivalent to the English pound 
or $4.8665 of United States money. 

During September, 1916, the Congress of 
1‘eru had under consideration the proposed 
budget for the fiscal year 1917. The pro- 
posed appropriations for the various 
branches of the government were as follows, 
the amounts being in I’enivlun libra, which 
are now quoted at par, ; Min<stry 

of Fomento, £198.736 ; Foreign Relations, 
£.58,667 ; Government, £5.5.3,749 ; .Tustice, 
£.5.54.56.5 ; Legislative, £108,322 ; Treasury, 
£1,290,589; War and Marine, £641,009; 
total expenditures, £3,412,237. 

The estimated revenues are based on the 
actual receipts during the first half of the 
present fiscal year, with the exception of 
revenues provided for In recent laws, such 
as the taxes on inheritances and mineral 
export duties. No revenue is estimated from 
the opium monopoly this year, as It is the 
desire of the executive to prohibit the sale 
of this drug except for medicinal purposes. 
The estimated revenues were as follows : 
Maritime customs duties, £852,680; fluvial 
duties, £66,000; export duties on agri<*ul- 
tural and mineral products, £296,890 ; taxes, 
£81 2, .587; monopolies, £774,500; postolfice, 
£10.5.100; telegraph, £;?2.000 ; wireless, 
£1,500; impost on circular checks, £2.3,000; 
education funds, £161,500; various rev- 
enues, £286,480; total revenues, £.3,412,237. 

Cities. — Capital, T.ima, on the mountain 
stream RImac, with a magnificent cathe- 
dral founded by IMzarro In 1540, Popu- 
lation (1908) 14.3,500, Other town.s are 
Callao (34,346), Arequlpa (40.000), Cuzco, 
the ancient capital of the Incus, Ayacu- 
cho and IquUos. 


Peru (sco also Peru-Bolivian Confed- 
eration); 

Alleged agreement between ministers 
of United 8tates, Great Britain, 
Prance, and Italy in, 4745. 

Claims against, of — 

Members of Hydrographic Commis- 
sion of the Amazon, 6099. 
United States, 1.594, 2193, 4463, 
4919, 5988, 6092, 6335. 
Arbitration of, 6335. 

Convention for adjustment of, 
referred to, 393.3, 1944, 2135, 
2193, 2204, 2400, 2586, 33.53, 
3381, 3396, 389.3, 3987, .5088. 
Amendment to, recommended, 
3533. 

Indemnity paid, 2400. 

Indemnity stipulated to be paid, 
2586. 

Payment of mutual claims, 3445. 

Claims of, against United States 
(see also (jcorfjiana, The; Lizzie 
Thompson, The) — 

Appropriation for, 4013. 

Convention for adjustment of, 3893, 
401.3, 

Commercial relations with, 1159, 
274.5. 

Domestic disturbances in, 5960. 

Earthquakes in, 3885. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4068, 4247. 
Termination of, referred to, 4919. 

Government in, restored, 5088. 

Guano imported from. (8oe Guano.) 

Gunboats constructed by 8pain in 
and near New York to operate 
against, discussed, 3987. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, and claims arising out of, 5988, 
6092, 6335. 

Lobos Isl.ands, discussed. (See Lobos 
Islands.) 

Naval force of United States on 
shores of, 875. 

Neutral rights, treaty with, regard- 
ing, 2953. 

Proceeds of cargo of the Macedonian 
seized in, by authorities of Chile. 
(See Macedonian, The.) 

Railroads operated by American cit- 
izens in, questions aflPecting Ameri- 
can interests in connection with, 
5470. 

Relations of, with Chile, referred to. 
4662, 4673. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Buchanan, 3001 
Cleveland, 5179, 5369, 

Fillmore, 2600, 2680. 

Grant, 4068< 4212, 4247. 

Pierce, 2952. 

Polk, 2422, 2479'. 

Tyler, 1944, 2116, 2135. 
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Termination of — 

Notification of, given by Peru, 
6335. 

Eeferred to, 4919. 

Vessels purchased for, from United 
States, detained, 3831, 3835. 

Vice-President of, refuge given to, 
by the St, Louia, 1133. 

War between Chile, Bolivia, and, 
4522, 4563, 4628, 4717. 

Claims of United States arising out 
of, 4933, 5083, 5369, 5514. 
Conditions of peace proposed by 
Chile, discussed, 4662, 4737, 4760. 
Efforts of United States to bring 
about peace, discussed, 4522, 
4563, 4582, 4662, 4737. 

Stable government restored in 
Peru, 5088. 

Terminated, 4822. 

Treaty of peace, discussed, 4760. 
Peru, Treaties with. — A convention de- 
claring the rights of neutrals at sea was 
coucludea in 1856. Both parties recog- 
nize the principle that free ships make 
free goods and that the property of neu- 
trals on an enemy’s vessel Is not subject 
to detention or confiscation unless contra- 
band of war. Tlie rights ros\illlng from a 
formal recognition of these principles shall 
be eonferred upon all other countries who 
desire to accede. Arbitration and natu- 
ralization conventions are also in force. 
(For extradition terms of 1899, see Extra- 
dition Treaties.) 

I'eru also became a party to the conven- 
tion between the rnitou Slates and the sev- 
t‘ral republics of South and Fentral America 
for the arbitration of pecuniary claims and 
the pi'otection of Inventions, etc., which was 
signed In Buenos Aires in 1910 and pro- 
elaimed in Washington .Inly 29, 1914. (See 
Wouth and Central America, I'rcatles with.) 

Peru-Bolivian Confederation (see also 
Bolivia; Peru): 

Dissolution of, referred to, 1751. 

Treaty with, 1563, 1694, 3 706. 

Pet Banks. (See Banks, Pet.) 
Petersburg, Va., explosion of mine in 

front of, referred to, 3471, 
Petersburg (Va.), Siege of.— When Grant 
crossed the Uapidaii, May 4, 1864, with the 
Army of the Potomac to operate against 
ra‘e. he ord(‘red Ben, Butler, with the Army 
of the James, to proc(‘cd up the James River 
toward Richmond. Butler’s army consisted 
of the Tenth and Eighteenth army corps, 
under Generals Glllmore and ^V. F. Smith, 
and numbered ,38.648 officers and men and 
ninety guns. May 5, ho occupied City Point 
and Bermuda Hundred, eighteen miles south- 
east of Richmond. On the evening of May 
13 and the morning of the 14th he carried 
a portion of the first line of defenses of 
Richmond at Fort Darling, on Drury’s Bluff. 
On the 16th Butler was attacked and driven 
back to Bermuda Hundred. June 10 be sent 
a force under Glllmore and Kautz against 
IVtorsburg. The cavalry entered the town, 
but were driven hack, and the expedition 
returned to Bermuda Hundred. June 15, 
after a march of fifty-five miles from Cold 
Harbor in two days. Grant was ready to 
cross the James. The army of 130,000 men 
crossed by pontoon bridge in three day.s. 
The two armies were now united and pre- 


pared for final operations against Richmond. 
The first step toward taking Richmond 
Seemed to be the occupation of l^etersburg, 
twenty-two miles to the south, on the Rich- 
mond and I’etersburg Railroad, June 16, 
1864, after the junction of the Army of the 
James and the Army of the Potomac, an 
attack was made on Petersburg by W. F. 
Smith’s corps. The assaults were continued 
for four days. Reenforcements were sent 
from Richmond to defend the place, and the 
attempts cost Grant 7,881 men. 

During parts of June and July a powder 
mine was dug beneath portions of the Pe- 
tersburg Intrenchments. It was intended to 
explode this and make an assault through 
the breach thus made. The mine, known 
as “the Crater,” was charged with 8,000 

S ounds of powder, and at 4 o’clock a. m., 
uly 30, 1864, was exploded. A Confederate 
battery and most of a regiment were blown 
up. ’Phe assault, which was made by 50,- 
000 men under Burnside, Warren, and Ora, 
was a total failure, and 4,000 men were 
lost in it. Gen. Mahone commanded the 
Confederate force that recovered the line 
broken by the explosion. During this siege 
a number of brilliant sorties were made. 
The losses in Lee’s army are not fully re- 
ported. I'lliott’s brigade lost 677 men. Pe- 
tersburg was not surrendered until April 
3. 1865, nearly a year afterward. 

Petition. — The Constitution prohibits Con- 
gress from making any law to abridge “the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress 01 grievances ” Feb. 11, 1790, a 
petition signed by Benjamin Franklin was 
offered to Congress, praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but no notice was taken of 
it. Between 18.30 and 1844 numerous peti- 
tions from Abolitionists poured into Con- 
gress. May 26, 1836, the House resolved, 
by a vote of 117 to 68, that “all petitions, 
memorials, resolutions, propositions, or pa- 
pers relating In any way to the sui)Jeet of 
slavery or the al)olltion of slavery shall, 
without being printed or referred, be laid 
on the table, and that uo further aotit)n be 
taken thereon.” ’Phis was the first of the 
famous “gag rules” of Congress. John 
Quincy Adams championed the cause of 
the Abolitionists and opposed the gag rules 
for ten years, fiiiall.v securing their repeal. 
In 18:t7 he presented a petition to Congress 
purporllng to come from slaves. This was 
tile first of (he kind ever offered, though In 
1800 Congress was thro^vli into an uproar 
of deliate by a petition from freed negroes. 

In his annual message to Cougn'ss, Dec. 
2, 1835, President Jackson asserted that 
publieations addressed to the passions of 
slaves and stimulating th(un to Insurree- 
tioii were being elreuluted through the 
mails, and suggested laws to prohibit, un- 
der severe penalties, such circulation 
(1394). Giie of the most noted laws under 
this n‘commoiidatlon was the Atherton gag, 
Inlrodtici'd by K. G. Athmlon, of New 
Hampshire. It wa,j rescinded In 1845. 3"he 
ruh*s of Congress now provide that peti- 
tions, when presented, shall be indorsed 
wltli the name of the member presenting 
them and the committee to which they 
were referred. They are entered by tlie 
(3<‘rk on tlie Journal and then transmitted 
to the proper committee. 

Petrel, The, mentioned, 6297. 
Petroleum. (See Paints, Oils, etc*) 
Petroleum, taxation of, in Holland, etc., 
referred to, 4979, 4986. 
Pettaquamscut Purchasers.— Tn 1660 
John Hull, w'ho had become well known 
through his coinage of pine-tree money 
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(q. V.), organized n eompjinjr and pur- 
chased a tract of laud from the Narragan- 
s(‘rt Indians, about Pettaiiuaiiiscnt Uock, 
on the south shore of Rhode Island, be- 
tween Point Judith and Wlcki’ord. About 
the same time lauds near Wiekford had 
been purchased l)y a (‘onipany headed by 
Humphrey Atherton, of Massachusetts, the 
two companies claiming tlu' same territory. 
When the boundary ilm‘ belwemi (kmnec- 
tlcut aud Rhode Island was s<dtled. In 
10(52, the Atherton Poiui>uuy had its re- 
gion placed under the go\eiiinu“Ut of (’on- 
nectieut. In 10(5r> the ro>al <'ommisKion 
order(‘d the Indians to ladiirn the prlia* 
paid by the Atherton (’oin[>any, and that 
the lands be returned to tluan, 'Phe dis- 
iMitt'd territory became the King’s prov- 
ince. It was later inado part of Rhode 
Island and was known as King’s (’ounty 
until the Revolution, when tlu' name was 
chang(‘d to Washington ('ounty. It was 
a subject of conliMitlon bet weini Ponutadl- 
eut and Rhode island for lifty years. 
Pewter Muggers.—A faction of the Demo- 
cratic i)arty in Nt>w York ('Ity which In 
1828 bolted th(‘ Taniiuany candidates. 
TJn'se dissatislk'd Democrats Indd tindr 
meetings over a resort In Prankfort Street. 
New York, ha'ally famous for Its refresh- 
ments served In pewter mugs; Inmce the 
name. 

Philadelphica, The: 

AttiicktM] by vessel of Morocco, 1152. 
Disavowal of, by ^ilmpt^ror of Mo- 
rot' co, 353. 

Wrecked on coast of Tripoli, 350, 362. 

Claims of olTicers and crew arising 
out of, 1025. 

Philadelphia (Pa.), Occupation of.— The 

deft'Ut of Wushiugton’s army at lirandywlne 
('reek and the dlsast<'r to W ayne’s forces at 
Paoll rendered Howe’s occui>allou of Phlla- 
(lelphla^ myr<'ly a Ruccessfiil maiueuvcr. 
Sept. 2r), 1777. he entered (Jermanlow n, and 
the next day sent (’ornwallis to oeenpy Phil- 
adelphia. 'I'he oecupatlou was effected with- 
out a battle. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 

('entennial anniversary of framing 
Constitution, proposition to ‘cele- 
brate, in, discussed, 5118. 

Centennial Exposition held in, di.s- 
cussed, 4158, 4215, 4251, 4308. 
Ai>})ropriation for, recommended, 
4270, 4314. 

Commission, reD'rred to, 4272, 4315. 
Corres])ondence regarding, referred 
to, 4311. 

Executive orders, regarding, 423.5, 
4280. ' ' 


Government aid 
4215. 


to, recommended, 


Proclamation regarding, 4181. 
Kemoval of (Tovernrnent exhibit to 
AVashington for permanent ex- 
hibit, recommended, 43G4. 
Exhibits of foreign nations con- 
V tributed for, 43G5. 

Keport of board on behalf of Ex- 
ecutive Departments, printing 
and distribution of, recommend- 
ed, 4381, 4429. 


Deport of commission, referred to. 
4364, 4465. 

Desiilts of, discussed, 4355, 4364, 
4465. ' 

Congress assembles in, 240, 244, 247. 
Courts, Pkuleral, in, provision for ac- 
commodation of, dist'ussed, 2832. 
Ai>pro])riatiou for, recommended. 
2899. ' 

Dry dock at, 2414. 

Com[dctc(l, 2669. 

A^ational (.’onference of Electricians 
at, ref(‘rred to, 4956. 

Otli<'(*rs coTitimied in, without con- 
sent of Senate referred to, 3663. 
Po.st-otlice building to be erected in, 

2911. 

Api)ropriation for, recommended 

29 1 2. 

Seat of Government transferred to 
AVashington from, 2S1, 295, 298. * 
Sickness ])re\alent in, does not pre- 
vent coineriiiig of Congress at, 


x^iiilippiiie Commission, mentioned 
6692, 6861. ^ 

Philippines.-™ The Philippine group, ly- 
ing off the southern coast of Asia, extend- 
ing nlninsl (iiu» north nnd south from 
formosu io ItoriH'o niul the Moluccas be- 
tween loiigitiulo 11(5‘^ 40'-l-G° 34' ' and 
! «R>P>‘oxiinately nuin- 

Im IS about 3,141 islands and Islets of 
wlueh 1,668 are listed by name, while 
known, without names. 
1 he actual laud aiea is about llbO’Hi 

States, Now )ork, and New Jersey have 

on^'lvhf of ‘Luzon, 

aTod « (Manila) Is situ: 

most populous and 
j\ealthiest membor of the group, being about 

daimo is nearly as large, but Its population 
yuialler. There are two islands 
with .liens exee(*ding 10,0(M) square miles 
each, namely, Luzon with 40, 96!), and Min- 
1 nine Islands 

1.000 .scpi.are miles and less than 10 000 

Jhere arc twenty between 100 and loot) 
hree between 1 0 

and 10() square miles, and two hundn‘d 

n llo/"" Th 1 and 10 square 

riiiies. ^ the remaining number 2.77.'') or 

R<‘ven-eighths of all, have areas less than 
a square mil(‘ each. 

The area of the larger Islands with popii- 
hation aseertabied l»y the latest United 
blales census follows : 


Island 

Luzon 

Mindanao 

Samar 

Panav 

Mindoro 

Leyte 

Negros 

Cebu 

Bohol 


The 


Area 

40,900 

90,292 

5,031 

^ 1,011 

3,851 

2,722 

4,881 

1,762 

1,441 


Population 

1903 

3,798,507 

499,034 

222.090 

743,040 


357,041 

400,770 

502,247 

243,148 


• 1 Archipelago Is Mn- 

lilla, with 234,409 Inhabitants ^ 

are: In Luzon. Rnnan 
934), Lnoag 
Sail Carlos ' 

Samar, 


-- 

Tobacco (21.946)- h 
r, ( ulbayog (15,895); in Panay, ’ja- 
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niuay (2(>,7;i8), Mhigno (20,(Jr>r>), Iloilo (10.- 
()r)4) ; iu ('obO, Argao (35,448 Cobu (31,- 
07b), Barili (31,G17), (31,895), 

Slbougu (25,848) ; lu Leyte, Baybuy (22,- 
990), Ormoc (10,128). 

A eou8iiy of the riiilippiiies was taken 
in 1903 under the auspices of the Cen- 
sus OtUce. The i)opnlaliou returm*d was 
7,035,420. Of this number about seven 
millions are more or less civilized. The 
wild trll)cs form about 9 per cent, of the 
entire population. Kacially the inhabi- 
tants are principally Malays. 'fhe civil- 
ized tribes are practically all adherents 
of the Catholic Church, the religion being 
that introduced into the country by the 
{Spaniards when they took possession of the 
islands in 15(55. 'J'he ('hurch has since 
then been a strong ruling power and the 
priesthood is numerous. The Moros are 
Mohammedans. 

The density of population in the Phil- 
ipldnes is 157 per sipiare mile. In Conti- 
nental United States it is 26 per square 
mile. Foreigners number about 50,090, of 
whom nearly tlire(‘-fourths are Cliincse. 
JOxcluslve of the army there are 8,135 
Americans in the islands, nearly one-half 
l)eing located in the city of Manila. There 
are about tw(‘nty-flv(‘ diLTorent tribes in 
the islands, speaking flftc'en or slxtetm dis- 
tinct dialects, the largest trlt)e being the 
Visayans, who form nearly one-fourth of 
the entire civilized population (3,219,030). 
The Tagalogs, occupying the provinces in 
the vicinity of Manila (1.469,695), rank 
8(‘cond in number and the llocanos (803,- 
942) the third. 

Education has been practicall.v roorgan- 
iz(‘d by the Americans. The total annual 
enrolment is 440,050. Seven thousand six 
hundred and seventy-one teachers are em- 
ployed, of whom 658 are Americans and 
7,013 Fillfilnos. English is very generally 
taught, and the next generation of Flll- 
pinbs will probably speak that tongue.' Pau- 
perism is almost unknown in tlie islands, 
in 1902 there tvere only 1,668 paupers 
maintained at public charg(‘. Vital statis- 
tics are as .vet res(rlct('d to ilanila. The 
d(*ath rate in the city of Manila Is 24.20 
per thonsand. The birth rate is 36.51 per 
thousand. 

In 1912 there wore 70 now^spapers and 
periodicals pultlishcd iu the islands, 19 be- 
ing in English, 16 in Spanish, 15 In na- 
tive dialects, 7 in Spanish and English. 11 
in Spanish and nati\e dialects and 2 in 
Spanish, EuglisJi, and native dialects. The 
assessed real esttite property Aalue in 1912 
WJis 484,037,327.10 pi'sos. 'Phe reported 
value of ehureli buildings, mostly Catholic, 
is 41,698,710 pesos. 

The climate is one of the best in the trop- 
ics. The lliermometer during July and Au- 
gust rarely goes below 79° or above 85°. 
The extreme ranges in a year are said to 
be 61® and 07°, and the amiual mean 81®. 

Although agriculture Is the chief occupa- 
tion of the Filipinos, yet only one-ninth 
of the surface is under cultivation. The 
soil is very fertile, and even after deduct- 
ing the mountainous areas it is probable 
that the area of cultivation can be very 
largel.v extended and that the islands can 
siipj)ort population equal to that of JaiNin 
(42.000.000). 

The chief products arc hemp, rice, corn, 
sugar, tol>acco. cocoanuts, and cacao, hemp 
being the most imnortant eomniereial prod- 
uct and constituting 43 per cent, of the 
value of all exports, (^ofl’ee and cotton 
were formerly produced lu large <iuantitles 
— the former for export and the latter for 
homo consumption ; but the coffee plant has 
been almost exterminated by insects and 
the home-made cotton cloths have been 


driven out by the competition of those 
imported from England. The rice and 
corn are principally produced In Luzon 
and Mindoro and are e()iisumed in the 
Islands. The (‘acao is raised in the south- 
ern islands, the best quality of it at Min- 
danao. The .sugar caue is raised in the 
Visuyas. The h(*mp is produced in South- 
ern Luzon, Mindaro, the V^isa.yaH, and Min- 
danao. 11 Is nearly all exported in l)alcs. 
Tobacco is raised in many of the islands, 
esi)eciany Luzon and Negros. 

Ill the year ending June 30, 1913, the 
exports of domestic merebaiidi.se from the 
United States to the Philippines were $25,- 
360,646, and the total imports from the 
Philippines for the same period were $21,- 
010,248. 

The Imports of merchandise from foreign 
countries, year ending June 30, 1913, were 
$30,948,498, and tlie exports were $33,- 
834.438. The principal foreign c»)nntries 
trading with the Philippines are Great 
Britain, French East Indies, China, and 
Spain. 

On Jiil.v 1, 1902, Congress passed (chap- 
ter 13(>9) “An act temporarily to provide 
for the administration of the affairs ot 
civil government in the Philipjdne Islands.” 
Under this act compbde civil g<»verument 
was established in the Aiadiipeiago, ex- 
ceut tluit portion inhat>it(‘d l)y Moros, com- 
prising part of Mindanao .and the Sulu Isl- 
ands, and Ui(‘ office of Military Governor 
was tcM-ndnatcd. Win. II. Taft was ap- 
pointed Civil Governor by the President, 
the tide lielng sub'^ecpumtly cliangial to 
that of Governor (b'lK'ia 1. Governor Taft 
vvas sne(*eeded by Luke E. Wright in Decem- 
ber, 1903, by Henry Clay ld(' in 1905, 
James F. Smith in 1906, W. Cameron 
Forbes in 1909, and Francis Burton llarrl- 
son In 1913. Tlie goviaaimenl was com- 
posed of a (Mvil Governor and seven com- 
missioners, of whom four were Americans 
«tiid three Filipinos. By act of Congress, 
ajiproved May 11, 1908, the commission 
was Increased by one inemluT, to be ap- 
pointed by the Presidmit, making the com- 
mission nine members in all. Including the 
Governor-General, who is President of tlie 
Phllij)i)ine (Commission. four 

executive departments — Interior, Fiuanee 
and Justici*. Commercial and Police, and 
Public Instnudion. There are thirty-eight 
provinces, each with a Governor, a Treas- 
urer, and prosecuting attoim'y (proviiieial 
fiscal). Loe;jl gov ri niuoiM s ha ve liecn estal)- 
lished in .mImiui 7_5 low as. 4’b(' otiicials 
consist of a President, Vice-Ib'(*si(leut, and 
Councilnien (the latter varying in number 
according to the iiopulation) and an* elect «'d 
by the qualitii'd voters of thi' munlci]>a lity 
and serve for four years. The Judiidary 
consists of a Sujvreme ('ourt, with seven 
Judges; Courts of First Instance, Justice 
of the Peace Courts, and a Court of L;nid 
Registration. 'I’liero are sevonloen Judicial 
Districts. In each province tlnu-e is a Court 
of First Jnstnnee and a Court of the Jus- 
tice of the Peace in each organized munici- 
pality in evoi-y province where there Is a 
Court of First Instance. Two resident com- 
missioners are elected to represent the 
islands in the House of R(‘presentatiV('S at 
Washington. The Presidential appointees 
are members of tlie Commission. 

In March, 1907, the President, in ae- 
oordanee with the net of Omgress, directed 
the Commission to call a general election 
of delegates to a Philippine Asseinblv. 'fhe 
new Assembly was chosen July 30. and was 
open<‘d October 16 by Secretary of War 
Taft. The total vote recorded at the elec- 
tion for delegates was 104,000, which Is 
only 1.4 per cent of the population. The 
second election was held on November 
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1900. The number of persons registered 
was 208,845 and the number of votes cast 
102,975. which Is 2.81 per cent of the 
population. The third election was held 
on June 4, 1912. Incomplete returns 

showed 248,154 registered voters and 235,- 
786 votes cast. By act of February 15, 
1911, the members of the PhlUpplne Assem- 
bly are elected for four years from the 16th 
day of October following their election, and 
the resident commissioners for four years, 
their term of office beginning on March 4 
following their eiection. The next elec- 
tion will take place about June 1, 1916. 

At the first session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress an act was passed and approved Au- 
gust 5, 1909, readjusting the custom duties 
on imports from all countries, including the 
United States, on the basis generally of re- 
ductions. By act of Congress approved 
March 23, 1912, the act of July 1, 1902, 
to provide for the administration of the 
affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, was amended to read : — “That 
all Inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
continuing to reside therein who were Span- 
ish subjects on the eleventh day of April, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, and then 
resided in said Islands, and their children 
born subsequent thereto, shall be deemed 
and held to be citizens of the Philippine 
Islands and as such entitled to the protec- 
tion of the United States, except such as 
shall have elected to preserve their alle- 
giance to the Crown of Spain. Provided, 
That the Philippine Legislature is author- 
ized to provide by law for the acquisition 
of Philippine citizenship by those natives of 
the Philippine Islands who do not come 
within the foregoing provisions, the natives 
of other insular possessions of the United 
States, and such other persons residing in 
the Philippine Islands who could become 
citizens of the United States, under the laws 
of the United States if residing therein. 

The Philippine Constabulary, which is 
distributed throughout the Archipelago in 
119 stations, consists of 323 officers and 
4,157 enlisted men. 

There are in operation 587 post-offices, 
free delivery municipal letter-carrier service 
In 397 municipalities, 253 money-order of- 
fices, and 47 postal-savings banks, wdth 35.- 
802 accounts. Of the 35,761 depositors, 29,- 
655 arc Filipinos. 

The total kllometreage of telegraph and 
cable lines on June 30, 1912, was 9,010.84, 
and the number of telegraph offices 267. 
There are also four wireless stations oper- 
ated. The total kllometreage of railroads 
in operation is 1,014.3. 

Of the legislation enacted by the legis- 
lative authority In the Islands during the 
last two years might be mentioned that 
fixing the gold-standard fund at a sum 
equal to 35 per cent of the money of the 
Government of the Philippine Islands In 
circulation and available for that purpose, 
exclusive of the silver certificates fn circu- 
lation protected by gold reserve ; that pro- 
viding for the apportionment between the 
insular, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments of taxes paid by grantees or fran- 
chises ; that embodying certain provisions 
concerning the building and operation of 
railroads, and that providing for the estab- 
lishment of an irrigation system. 

The Philippine Islands came Into the 
possession of the United States as a result 
of the war with Spain through the treaty 
of Paris, Doc. 10, 1898. Two days before 
the ratification of the treaty the Filipinos, 
under Aguinaldo, attacked the American 
soldiery In Manila and an Insurrection was 
set on foot which lasted for two years. 

Philippine InAependence . — The Philippine 
bill as reported from conference, with the 


Clarke amendment providing for independ- 
ence of the Islands within four years elimi- 
nated, but containing a promise of freedom 
whenever the Filipinos have demonstrated 
their aidllty to maintain a stable govern- 
ment, finally was approved by the Senate 
August 16 and passed the House August 18, 
1916. The vote was 37 to 22 in the Ken- 
ate. All those who voted for the measure 
were Democrats and twenty-one of the 
twenty- two Senators who opposed the bill 
wore Ih'publlcans. The only Dcunocrat to 
vote against the bill was Senator Lane of 
Oregon. The I'hilippine Commission, which 
had been in charge of the islands’ affairs 
since their annexation, was dissolved by the 
bill. In its place was sot up in general 
legislative control of the Philippine legisla- 
ture of two houses — both elected by the 
native people. I’wenty four of the twenty- 
six members of the upper house, or Senate, 
are now chosen by the electorate. All were 
formerly appointed by the Governor-General. 
In accordance with the doctrine of offering 
as wide an opportunity us posslhh' for self- 
education in government, the electoral fran- 
chise was also extended to inclnde all those 
who speak and write a native dialect. For- 
merly property ownership or the ability to 
speak and write English or Spanish were 
the requirements. The change increasc'd 
the electorate from 250,000 to approxi- 
mately 800.000 or 900,000 voters. "I’he 
executive departments, with the exception 
of that of Public Instruction, were placed 
entirely in the hands of the new Legislature. 
The Vice-Governor is to l>c head of that 
department. He, with the Governor-fTon- 
eral. an auditor, assistant auditor, and the 
jiisticos of the Supreme Court, will he the 
only officers appointed by the President of 
the United States. The Governor-General 
has the same veto power over the native 
Legislature as that enjoyed by the Execu- 
tive In the American form of government, 
and all acts of the Philippine Government 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the Presi- 
dent, Congress, and Supreme Court of the 
United States. Americans on the Islands 
are required to give up American citizenship 
l>efore voting there. 1‘rcsldent Wilson 
signed the bill August 29. 

Trade with the United States . — The valuo 
of merchandise imported Into the Philippine 
Islands from the United States for the year 
1913 was .$25,384,793, and goods to the 
value of $21,010,248 were sent thither — a 
balance of $4,374,545 In favor of the United 
States. 

Philippine Islands: 

Administration of, 6661, 6663, 6800. 

Amnesty proclaimed for insurgents, 
6690. 

Army of United States in, 6694, 6720, 
6947. 

Cable communications with, recom- 
mended, 6348. 

Cattle plague in, 7015. 

Civil and military government in, 
6692, 6720, 6740, 6815, 6861, 6886. 

Commissioners to, and duties of, set 
forth by President, 6584. 

Contributions to bo levied upon, (See 
Military occupation of, post.) 

Cruelty by soldiers in, 6720. 

Disasters to agriculture in, 7015. 

Distress in, 6732, 6738. 

Expeditions to, under command of 
Gen. Merritt, 6315. 

Education in, 7015. 
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Eulogy of civil servants in, 6229. 
Extension of debt limit recommend- 
ed, 7689. 

Force, etc., suggestions from com- 
manders regarding, requested by 
President, 6580. 

Free trade with, proposed, 7017, 7050, 
7374. 

Friars^ lauds, disposition of, 7689. 
Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict 
with insurgents in, 6584. 

Government for. (See Military occu- 
pation of, po.s’t.) 

Grants of public or corporate rights 
in, order regarding, 6583. 

Military occupation of, by United 
States and government for, or 
dors regarding, 6569, 6571, 6572, 
6581. 

Joint occuijation with insurgents 
not to be permitted, 6579. 
Naturalization of natives recom- 
mended, 7689. 

Naval base in, projjosed, 6806. 

Oath of allegiance to TJnited States 
taken by insurgents, 6692. 

Peace in, 6692, 6720, 7015. 

Progress of, 6928, 7015, 7017, 7051, 
7232. 

Proposed scientific surveys in, 6944. 
Kevenue of, 7015. 

Self-government of, 6929, 7911, 8017. 
Tariff in, 6738, 7050, 7374, 7380, 7406, 
7516. 

Troops to Tloilo, order to send, 6583. 
Value of, 6928. 

Vessels of Si)ain from, discriminat- 
ing duties on, suspended by proc- 
lamation, 5155. 

Victory of — 

American squadron over Spanish 
fleet ill bay of Manila dis- 
cussed, 6297, 6315. 

Commander of American squad- 
ron — 

Appointed acting rear-admiral, 
6297, 6568. 

Sword to be presented to, and 
medals to men under, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, and 
men under, 6298. 
Pecomincnded, 6297. 

Eeply of, 6302. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. 

Referred to, 6297. 
Commander of the IlufjU McCul- 
loch^ in recognition of services 
of, recommended, 6305. 
American squadron and land forces 
at ManMa discussed, 6319. 
Thanks of President tendered 
commanders and men, 6579. 

Phoenix, Arizona, office of Surveyor- 
General located at, 6704. 


Phonograph 


Phonograph. — The word phonograph is in- 
discriminately applied to all talking ma- 
chines or instruments used for the repro- 
duction of previously recorded sounds, 
whether of the voice or of musical instru- 
ments. A pencil attached to one prong of 
a tuning fork and passed lightly over a 
sheet of paper while the fork vibrated pro- 
duced the first recorded sound. The earliest 
device for registering speech was made hy 
Ivoon Scott in 3 855. He called his machine 
tile phonautograph. It consisted of a sort 
of cone, the larger end of which was open 
to receive the sound. Prom the smaller 
enclosed end, projected a tube, across which 
was stretched a flexible membrane. To this 
membrane was attached a bristle which 
moved in consonance with the slisjhtest mo- 
tion of the membrane. In front of the 
meml>rane was a horizontal cylinder or roll 
of paper covered with lampblack, against 
whicli tlie bristle touched lightly. Sound 
waves entering the open end of the cone 
were transmitted to the bristle by the vibra- 
tions of the membrane, and as the blackened 
cylinder was made to revolve and advance* 
slowly tlio faintly moving bristle cut 
through the lampblack, leaving a white 
wavy lino which was an exact graphic rec- 
ord of the sounds entering the cone. 

in 1877 Edison constructed a form of this 
machine, substituting a metal diaphragm 
for the membrane, a sharp metallic point for 
the bristle and a wax or tln-foil-cover(‘d 
cylinder for the lampblack coated paper. In 
tills machine the microscopic sound waves 
were indented instead of traced on the sur- 
face of the cylinder. 

IJy reversing the machine and causing the 
metal point to retrace the indentations pre- 
viously made in the cylinder the original 
sound was reproduced by the diaphragm. 

(Tiarles S. Tainter and C. A. Bell in 18P5 
substituted a wax cylinder for the tin-foil, 
and an up and down line was cut rather 
than Indented in the wax. 

In 1887 Emil Berliner, a German-Amerl- 
can of I'hiladelphia, patented the gramo- 
phone, wherein the sound waves of a dia- 
phragm arc recorded on a disk as a wavy 
line in a horizontal plane, instead of as a 
vertical cut in a cylinder. As this line is 
cut in a continuous spiral, no feed screw 
Is necessary to propel the metal point or 
the recorded sound waves, only a clock 
spfing being necessary to rotate the disk. 
This was incorporated in the machine by 
Eldridge B. .Tohiison. With the expiration 
of the Tainter and Bell patents on wax 
records the etching process was abandoned 
f<»r the wax cutting process, which now be- 
came common proi)orty, but horizontal re- 
cording was retained. Berliner made elec- 
trotyped reverses of these wax records, and 
from the plates so obtained duplicate copies 
of the records may be turned out like 
printed sheets from the printing press. The 
records, formerly stamped In celluloid or 
vulcanized rubber, are now printed on light 
fibrous compositions similar to paper pulp 
coated with shellac. 

The manufacture of disk records began 
in 1897, and soon became recognized as an 
Important industry. The cylinder machines 
remained in use under the names dictaphone 
and dictograph, and arc used for recording 
conversation for future reproduction, such 
as testimony, instruction, commercial corre- 
spondence, etc., and the reproductions have 
been accepted as legal evidence hy judges of 
criminal courts. 

Opera singers, orators, musicians, orches- 
tras, l>ands, and other entertainers were 
soon In demand for making records for re- 
production, and the voice that once en- 
thralled a contemporaneous audience but a 
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brief hour may now become immortal and 
be beard by millions alter life bus left Ibe 
Iminau tones, 'i'be tield tbus widened has 
afforded new and increased popularity and 
(‘u riling' power for all who sin^ or talk or 
play an instrument for biro. Some of tlio 
iavorite singing artists an> paid outright 
for the r(‘Cords of tbelr vi>iees, while others 
receive) a peu-centage of tlJe price of eveu’y 
r(*cord sold. An iele'a of the ('xteiit of the 
business may he liad from tlu' statement 
that tlie royalties of an individual singer 
have exceeded $100,000. 

In is, so tlu'i-e W('re hut two estal)llsh- 
ments In the country making records and 
reproducing lustruuKiits. In ten years the 
nuuiher had Increased to eleven, with a 
capital of $.‘}.JMS,liS2, and a yearly output 
valued at $2,‘J4(;,27f . In 1000 there w<‘re 
IS ('stahll.shiiK'ulM with a total capital of 
$l4,:u;:i,;hn , ami an output valued at $11,- 
72^.000. In 1014 the (dghteen ostahlish- 
meuts tunned out products which they val- 
U(‘d at $27,11 5,01 0, au increase of 1,‘{0.7 
l)er cent, in live yi'ars. Although the num- 
ber <»f records and l)lanks im*reas('d but one- 
t(‘nlh of 1 p«'r <'ent. in the live years Ihe 
de(*lar('d value of the goods imavasi'd from 
$5,007,104 to $1I.111,41S, an inenmse of 
121.0 p<'r cent. This Is said to Im* dm' to 
tin* ln(‘r('as(*d prha' tihtaiiied for disk ri'cords 
ov(‘r (•yliud<‘rs. 

Phosphates discovc'ri'd on coast of Tira- 
zii, 4705. 

Piankeshaw Indians. (Sec Indian 
Tribes.) 

Pichon, Citizen, letter of Charles M. 
Talleyrand to, regarding United 
Stati'S ministers to France, 273. 
Picket. — 1. A soldier placed on guard to 
discover the movements of tlie euc'my, and 
to give warning in case au enemy apiiroaches. 
2. A small number of soldiers heiit out after 
comrades wlio have ovi'r-stayed their leave 
of absence. H. A small fore(' of soldii'rs kept 
ready, under arms, to meet a surprisi' at- 
tack by the cni'iny. 4. A selected memb(‘r of 
a labor union organization sent out to ri'u- 
son with non-union workers or strike-break- 
ers, or to intimidati' them, lii the effort to 
prevent them frf)m working under non-union 
coiiditiouH. 5. A selected member of the 
National Woman’s J\‘irty (see Woman Suf- 
frage) detalli’d in 11>17 to guard the hii- 
trauct's to the Wiiite House for the purpose 
of impressing the rresident with tiie seri- 
oimness of their intentions. (,See Patrol, 
Sentinel and Sentry.) 

Piegan Indians. (Sec Indian Tribes.) 
Pierce, Franklin. — 1853-1857. 

Seventeenth Admlnis: r:il ion -I lenuieratlc. 

Vice-F resident — William U. King. 
FccreUny of p>ta1c — 

William L. Mnrcy. 

Secreiarif of the Treasury — 

James Uutbrb'. 

Secretary of War — 

Jefferson l)avis. 

Secretary of the Aary— 

James C. Dobbin. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Hobei't Meriellati. 

Posimasier-deueral — 

James Campbell. 

A t i orn ey~ 0 e n era I — 

Caleb Cushing. 

Nomination. — Pierce was elected ns a 
Democrat. At tne national convention 
which met at Baltimore In June. 1852, thir- 
ty-five ballots were taken for a Presiden- 
tial candidate without a choice being 
reached and without mention of Pierce’s 


name. T^p to that point Lewis Cass and 
Janies Buchanan were leaders in the bal- 
loUug. Virginia then presented Pit'rce’s 
name and he was chosen on the forty- 
ninth ballot. 

Platform. — The platform of ihe Demo- 
cratic party comnu'ndcd rigid economy in 
public cxpi'iiditure ami a tariff for revenue 
and for the gradual payment of the pub- 
lic debt ; opposed the national banking s.vs- 
tcin as being iinconsl itntiunal ; favored 
frt'C Innnigratlon and ease of naturaliza- 
tion; deprecated Federal interference in 
domestic affairs, and especially in imposing 
restrietions upon slave-holding; supported 
the Fugitive Slave Aet ; eharacterized the 
war with IMexleo as just and necessary; 
and eoiideinned monoiiolies and oxelusive 
legislation for the benefit of the few. 

Opposition. — The Whig National C’onven- 
tion at Balthnori', in Jiiiu', 1852, nominated 
(b'lK'ral Winfield Seolt on the liftydhird 
ballot, over Millard Flllmort' and Daniel 
W('l)st(‘r. The party stood upon a plat- 
form (‘mhodying striet eonsi riiclion of the 
< 'oust it utloii ; freedom from (‘Utangling alli- 
anc(*s with forc'ign (‘ountrh's; a tariff for 
r(‘V(*iine and for tlie eiieouragement of 
American industry; Inti'rnal Improvements, 
and support of the Fugitive Slave Aet. 
'J'hc I'^n'e Soil Doiuoerats nu't at IMllshurg 
ill August, 1852, ami nominated John I*. 
Half', on a platform setting fortli striet 
eonstruetlori of the Constitution; “no more 
slave states, no slave' 1('rrltory, no nution- 
nllzed slavery, amt no national legislation 
for the extradition of slaves” ; the aholi- 
tlon of shivi'ry ; the repugnance of the 
Fugitive Slave' Act to the Ponstil iition ; the 
inconsistence' with Deunocvacy of the Com- 
promise Mcitsiires of 1850; the natural 
right of all me'ii to the' soil; the holding in 
trust of tlie public lands for the hindless 
se'l tiers; the keeping of government funds 
separate from hanking institutions; the 
provision by Congress of Internal improve- 
UK'iKs; the hostility of the Fre'e' Demo- 
cratic party to both the Whigs and the 
Democrats; and embodying the principles 
of the party in the phrase “Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free li.'ihor, and Free Men.” 

To/c. — 'I'lie popular vote in thirty-one 
stales — California {lartleiimtiug for the 
first time — gave Pierce. 1,001,274; Scott, 
l.;hsr,,.580 ; and Hale, 155.825. The elec- 
torjil veito, counted on Fel). 1), 1853, gave 
Ple'rec' 254 vote's, and Se'Ott 42. 

Party Apiliation.~V\evee gave' his earliest 
politie'al alh'gianee' to the' cause of General 
Jackson, whom he siinporled throughout, 
in Congre'ss he opiiosed the* abolition of 
slavery within the District of (Columbia, 
and the polic.v of irileriial iiiiprovoinenl s. 
M'lien he U'ft Congress and rellrt'd tempo- 
rarily to jirivate life, he favored the an- 
nexation of Texas; and led the Democrats 
of his state in the memorable struggle 
against John P. Hale. In 1850, he reluc- 
tant l.v supported the several compromise 
measures, including the Fugitive Slave Act 
and the* admission of California as a fre'e 
state. He was thus in hearty accord with 
the principles onu Delated by his party whe'ii 
^electe'd to the Preaiit9£ncy. 

^ Political Complexio^ of Congress. — In the 
Thirty-third Cong resa*» the Senate was com- 
posed of 62 raembt#s, of whom 38 were 
Democrats, 22 Wings, and 2 Free-Soil. 
The House was composed of 234 mem- 
bers, of whom 159 Were Democrats, 71 
Whigs, and 4 Free-Soll. In the Thlrt.v- 
fonrth Congress the Senate, of 62 members, 
W'as made up of 42 Democrats, 15 Republi- 
cans, and 5 Amerie'ans. The House, of 234 
members, was divided as follows : 83 Dem- 
ocrats, 108 Repiibllcnns, and 43 Americans. 
Finance. — The platform of the Democratic 
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party upon wbioh Plerco was elected com- 
mitted tile udmiiiist ration to a policy of 
rigid economy in the expenditure of the 
public funds. The practice of this econ- 
omy, and opposition to internal improve- 
ments, curtailed the expenditure and left 
a surplus in the Treasury, which was 
applied to the reduction of the public debt, 
and made the subject of an argument in 
favor of a reduction In the tariff. The 
condition of the puiilic tinances is re- 
ferred to and discussed in (‘aeli of the an- 
nual messages, but ns the statements cover 
dissimilar periods, the following table will 
better show the financial status of the 
country during the administration at the 
end of each fiscal year ; — 


Public Debt, Receipts, 

Year. Less Cash, Total Net, 

in Treasury. Ordinary. 

$159,803,117.70 $61,587,032 (K) 

I85t 42,212.222.42 73,800,311 00 

1855 35,586,956.56 65,350,575 00 

1856 10,965,953.01 74,056,699 00 

Expendituroq, Total Money 
Year. Total Net, in Circida- 

Ordinary. tion. 

1853 $44,078,156.00 $402,238,107 00 

].S5t 51,967. 52S 00 425.551,210 (M) 

1855 56,316,198 00 418,020,247 00 

1856 66,772,528 00 425,816,625 00 


Forciijn Polirtf — In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress (page 2730) Prosid(*nt Pierce advo- 
cated the cultivation of peace with the 
nations of tlie world. He said: “The 
rights, security and repose of this Con- 
fed<*racy r(‘j('ct tli(‘ idea of iiit(‘rf('r(‘ncc or 
colonization on this side of the ocean by 
any foreign power beyond pn'sent juris- 
diction as utterly inadmissible.” During 
this adininislralion, no fi'wcr tlian twenty- 
eight treaties with foreign pow’ors were 
signed. Among the most important of tlKun 
was that with Japan liy Commodore Ihu’- 
ry ; the settlement with (Jreat Pritain of 
the fisheries rights in Canada, and the free 
navigation of the St. Lawreneo, and the 
(Jadsden Treaty with ]\t<'xleo. Complica- 
tions with Nicaragua eausi'd the bomliard- 
ment of (Ireytown in the spring of 1854, 
by the United States vessel Ct/ane, in re- 
taliation for property stolen from Ameri- 
cans; and in 1856. William Walker con- 
duct (‘d a filibustering expedition against 
Nicaragua with sueh tiunporary success 
that Pn'sldeiit Phu’ce rocognlzc'd the Min- 
ister sent by him to tlie Cnited States. 
The Prltlsli Minisler and the Consuls at 
New York, I’liiladidphia, and Cincinnati 
W(‘rc dismissed by President IMerce for 
eompllelty in rcerull liig in the United 
States for the Crimean War, in 1854 and 
1855. Bills for the reorganization of the 
diplomatic and consular systems were 
signed by the President in 1855. The at- 
tempts to gain Cuba from Spain, in wddeh 
the Ostend Manifesto ((]. v.) was an inci- 
dent, in 1854, proved abortive liy reason 
of the unfriendly attitude of European 
powers and tlie excitement at home over 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bl^ In his Fourth 
Annual Address ho sal<p(pngo 21)50) : *Tn 
foreign relations we hswe to attemper our 
power to the loss happ^eondition of other 
ilepnblics in America ind to plneo our- 
selves in the calmness and coiiseions dig- 
nity of right by the side of the greatest 
and the wealthiest of the Empires of Eu- 
rope.” 

Slavery , — Tn his Inaugural Address (page 
2730) the President set forth his convic- 
tion that slavery was constitutional, as 
was also the Fugitive Slave Act, and de- 
nounced slavery agitation. “Such,” he 
says, “have been, and are, Oiy convictions. 


and upon them I shall act. I fervently 
hope that 1h(‘ qu(‘stion is at rest, and 
that no sectional or ambitions or fanatical 
exeitenient may again threaten the durabil- 
ity of our institutions or obscure the light, 
of our prosperity.” Doubtless he was siu- 
eero in his hopes and wishes, but the 
enforcement of his policies was fraught 
with tremendous and lasting results. The 
two most important pre-slavery measures 
supported by the Pierce admiulstral ion 
were th(» Ostend Manifesto and the Kan- 
sas-N(‘braska Bill. President IMeree re- 
views the historical and const itutional as- 
pects of slav(‘ry in his Third Annual 
jVlc.ssagc (pag(‘ 2800), and, in concluding 
his dciiiincial ion of abolitionist reformers, 
says: “I know that the Union is a thou- 
sand times stronger than all (In* wild and 
chimerical schemes of social change which 
are generated one after another in the 
oust abb' minds of visionary sophists and 
interested agitators.” 

In his Fourth Annual Message (page 
29301 be is esp('<‘ially severe in his ar- 
raignment of the slavery reformers, of 
whom he said : ‘‘They are perfectly aware 
that the change' in the relative conditions of 
the' white and blae'k races in the slave-hold- 
ing states which they would promote Is b<*- 
yond their lawful authority; that to them 
it Is a foreign object ; that it cannot bo 
effected by any peaceful Instrumentality 
of th(‘irs; that for them and the states of 
which tlK'y arc citizens the only path to 
its accompllshniont is through burnitig cit- 
ies, and ravaged tields. and slaughtering 
popnlaiious, and all there is most terrible 
in foreign, complicated with civil and 
servile, war; and that the first step in 
the attempt is the forcible disruption of a 
country embracing in its broad liosom a 
degree of lilierly and an amount of iudi- 
viilnal and pulilic prosperity to which tlu're 
is no iiarallel in history, and substituting 
In its pla(‘o hostile governuKuits, driven at 
onee and ini'vitably into mutual di’va sta- 
tion and fratricidal carnage, transforming 
the now peaceful and felicitous brotherhood 
Into a vast permanent camp of arm'd men, 
like the rival monarchies of hhiropo and 
Asia.” 

But for the wanton opening of the 
slaveiy question, Piei'ce\s administration 
would have h(‘«'n om* of the most eri'ditable 
in like nation’s history. But for the reiieal 
of the Missouri ( 'oiniiromise and the popu- 
lar exeilemeni atti'iidlug the whole <iU('slion 
of slavi'ry the defection from the Demo- 
cratic parly and the formation of the Re- 
publican part.v in 18.50 W'ould have been 
at least longer delayed. 

Inteinal Improvcmcnifi . — In his First An- 
nual M(‘ssage (page 2751) President Pierce 
declares tliat the subject of inti'rnal im- 
prov(‘mcnts ‘‘has stood as a dccji graven 
line of division between statesmen of emi- 
nent abllitv" juid patriotism”; refors to 
I*resident Jackson’s message of May 27, 
18,30, fin the suliject ; and asks Congress 
for a reconsidm-ation of the subject, with 
a view to adopting a settled standard of 
action. In vetoing certain bills making 
appropriations for works c(»ming iind(‘r this 
head (]iage 2790), the President fully dis- 
cns.scs the siweral phases of the question 
and clearly defines his opposing attitude', 
summing up with tiiese words : “On the 
other hand, so long as these improvements 
are carried on by .appropriations from the 
Treasury the benefits will continue to in- 
ure to those alone who enjoy the facilities 
afforded, while the expenditure will bo a 
burden upon the whole country and the 
discrimination a double Injury’ to places 
equally requiring improvei'uent, but not 
equally favored by appropriations.” He 
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socks to Illustrate the difficulty of knowing 
what improveuioiitH may properly be pro- 
vided by lli€‘ national government and what 
should be left to individual or state enter- 
prise, by concrele examples of railroads 
and harbor improvements. Again, In 1850, 
several bills of the same nature were ve- 
toed by the rresident. In fact, nearly all 
of the vetoed measures during this admin- 
istration were bills of this nature. 

Commerce. — In his Second Annual Mes- 
sage (page 2808) President Pierce was 
able to say ; “Our foreign commerce has 
reached a magnitude and extent nearly 
equal to that of the first maritime power 
of the earth, and exceeding that or any 
other.” lOspeclal emphasis was laid in this 
mesKsago upon the necessity of securing 
by treaty with the other world powers a 
recogiiillon of the rights of neutrals in 
time of war as the beat means of conserv- 
ing the commercial Interosts and safety of 
the country. Great progress was made by 
the administration in securing from Euro- 
pean nations a treaty agreement to the 
piineiple that free ships make free goods, 
except in the case of articles contraband 
of war, and that neutral property other 
than contraband, though on board enemy’s 
ships, shall be exempt from confiscation. 
The condition of the commercial aspects 
of the country during the four years ad- 
ministration is presented in the following 
table : 

1853 1854 

Imports $203,777,205 $207,803,794 

Exports 203,489,282 237,043,704 

Milos of Railway 15,300 10,720 

PonH of Vessels Built. 427,494 530,040 

No. of Immigrants.. . . 308,045 427,833 

1855 1850 

Imports $257,808,708 $310,432,310 

Exports 218,909.503 281,219,423 

Miles of Railway 18,374 ' 22,010 

Tons of Vessels Built. 583,450 409,293 

No. of Iinrnigrauta.. . . 200,877 195,857 

Tariff. — In his First Annual Message, 
President Pierce (page 2747) asks the at- 
tention of (\mgress to the consideration of 
a decrease in duties, In view of the sur- 
plus ill the Treasury. Again, In his Third 
Annual Message he says (page 2871) : “The 
conspicuous fact that the annual revenue 
from all sources exceeds by many millions 
of dollars the amount needed for a prudent 
and economical administration of public 
affairs, can not fail to suggest the propri- 
ety of an early revision and reduction of 
the tariff of duties on imports.” In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 2941) he 
urges a reduction so that the revenue 
from customs should not exceed forty- 
eight or fifty millions. Congress according- 
ly passed the act of March ,3, 1857, ‘‘re- 
ducing the duty on imports, and for other 
purposes.” 

Army. — In his Second Annual Message 
President Pierce (page 2819) urges that 
the forces be increased to prevent the 
Indian atrocities on the frontier, and adds: 
‘‘Without increase of the military force 
these scenes will be repeated, it Is to be 
feared, on a larger scale and with more dis- 
astrous consequences.” At the previous 
session of Congress a bill was passed in- 
creasing the pay of the rank and file of 
(he Army, which the President reports 
“has had beneficial results, not only In fa- 
cilitating enlistments, i)nt In obvious Im- 
provement In the class of men who enter 
Uie service.” He regrets that the Increase 
had not been extended to the officers. To 
meet the present needs of the nation, he 
asks for four new regiments, two of in- 
fant r.v and two of cavalry. Several sug- 
gestions are made In this message to re- 


form the Army organization, especially in 
the direction of the <*reallon of a retired 
list In order to provide for ollicers who, 
having rendered distinguished or even 
meritorious service, would, by the standard 
of seniority bo promoted to posts which 
impairment by age would render them unfit 
to till, lie asks that a test of one year 
be made of the efficacy of the plan pro- 

E osed. The organization of the artillery 
i subjected to criticism because the force 
ns then organized requir(‘d infantry duty 
from the force, because of its arrangement 
in regiments instead of batteries. 

In his Fourth Annual Message (page 
2941) he commends the work of the Army 
in suppressing the hostile demonstrations 
of the Indians and reiterates his recom- 
mendation for the adoption of measures of 
reform in the organization and in the in- 
crease of the force which ‘‘during the past 
year has been so constantly employed 
again.st the hostile Indians In various 
quarters that It can scarcely be said to 
have been a peace establishment.” 

Nat^y . — The Navy was substantially In- 
creased during this administration by the 
addition of six new steam frigates, of 
which the President says (page 2942) : 
“The condition of the Navy is not merely 
satisfactory but oxhil)its the most gratify- 
ing evidences of increased vigor. . . . The 
new frigatt's ordered by Congress are now 
(185G) afioat and two of them are in ac- 
tive service. They are superior models of 
naval architecture and with their formid- 
al>le battery add largely to public strength 
and security.” 

Among the reforms in the organization 
of the Navy earrie<l through by this admin- 
istration were the ai)prentlce system by 
which boys were trained for service on a 
three years’ cruise in national ve.ssels, the 
penuis.slou granted to honorably discharged 
seamen to enlist aft(‘r a few inoulbs with- 
out ces.satlon of pay. and the law for the 
promotion of discipline in the naval force. 

Pierce, Franklin: 

Annual messages of^ 2740, 2806, 2860, 
2930. 

Biographical sketch of, 2728. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 397,0. 

Domestic relations discussed by, 
2874, 2.030, 2950. 

Exequaturs granted consuls of Great 
Britain revoked by, 2924, 2925. 
Finances discussed by, 2746, 2817, 
2870, 2940. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2731, 
2745, 2807, 2864, 2904. 

Tnaugural addresses of, 2730. 
Intercourse M*ith British minister 
terminated by, 2908. 

Internal dissensions discouraged by, 
2755, 2930. 

Internal improvements discussed bv, 
2751, 2789, 2790, 2919, 2920, 2921. 
Large standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 2733. 

Portrait of, 2227. 

Powers of Federal and Btate Gov- 
ernments discussed by, 2751, 2755. 
2780, 2789, 2790, 2855, 2874, 2919, 
2920, 2921, 2930, 

Proclamations of — 

Boundary line with Mexico, 2926. 
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Commercial agreement with Croat 
Ik’itaiii. 28r)8, 2922. 

Exequaturs issued consuls of Croat 
Britain revoked, 292E 2925. 
Extraordinary session of — 
(congress, 2927. 

Senate, 2959. 

Military ex])editions against — 
thiba, 2S()5. (See illustration op- 
posite 27G9.) 

IMexico, 280^. 

Nicaragua, 2921. 

Pri villages granted certain ports, 
2859. 

Unlawful combination in Kansas, 
2925. 

Prosjx^rous ('oiidition of country dis- 
(Uissed by, 2755, 2950. 

Retirement of, from Presidency al- 
ludc'd to by, 2919. 

8(‘ctional agitation in the States dis- 
cussed by, 2755, 2874, 2950. 

S])ecial session message of, 2927. 

slab* of till' Union discussed by, 
2740, 280(5, 2871, 2950. 

System of go\(*rnment discussed by, 
‘2715, 2825, 2874. 

Tariff discussed liy, 2747, 2871, 2941. 

Vi'to messages of — 

Be(‘])ening channel over — 

St. (5air Hats, 2919. 

8t. IMary’s River, 2920, 

Prench s]>oliation claims, 2840. 
Crant of lands for benefit of in- 
digent insane, 2780. 

Tmiirovernent of — 

Des IMoines b‘apids, 2921. 
Navigation of Patapseo River, 
2921. 

Ocean mail transportation, 2855. 
Removing obstructions to naviga- 
tion in Mississipj)! River, 2919. 
Rejiair and preservation of public 
works, 2789. 

Reasons for vetoing, 2790. 
Pilgrim Fathers.— A name given by Wil- 
lijun liradford hi his Journal to certain 
emigrants under the leaderslilp of Brad- 
ford, Brewster, rnsliman, Carver, and Miles 
Staiidish, who eaine to New England early 
in the s('vi*ntei*u(h eeiilnry on aeeount of 
religious dil'l'erenees in England and founded 
tlie colony of Jdymoulh. 'riiose who came 
in the tlrsl tliree ships are also called “old 
comers” or “forefathers.” 55i(' tlrst ship, 
the Mayfiower, arrived on llie coast in De- 
cember, 1()2(), and had on board 108 souls. 
The Fortune came In Noveniher, 1021, with 
twenty-nine, and the Anne and LiHlr James 
came In August, 102;!, bringing forty-six 
persons. In ri'llgion the Pilgrims were Sepa- 
ratists or Indeiiendents, while the settlers 
of Mnssaehnsetts Bay were Puritan, who 
at first adhered to the Ohiirch of England 
and endeavored to purify It. 

Pillage, —Plimder, espi'cially that captured 
from the enemy In war. (See Plunder.) 
Pinchot-Ballinger Controversy. — James 
R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior un- 
der Roosevelt, and Gifford Pinebot, Chief 


Forester, attacked the policy and conduct 
of Mr. R. A. Ballinger, Secretary of the 
Interior under I’resideut Taft, in the mat- 
ter of the eouservation of the natural re- 
sources hi the public domain, using as their 
principal li'XL Ihi' course of Mr. Ballinger 
with referi'iice to the coal lauds in Alaska. 

The principal items in the indictment of 
Mr. lialliiiger were as fol low's : 

(1) That, ill 1907, as band Commis- 
sioner under President Roosevelt, he ordered 
the so-called Ciiimiiigham claims prepared 
b>r ])atent, though to his knowledge there 
were on tile three reports by field agents 
that these claims were fraudulent, and 
that shortly thereafter he urged a Con- 
gressional Committee to favor n law’ W’hich 
would have validated the elaliiis. 

(2) That he violated a statute by aiding 
In the prosecution of a claim which was 
pending w’hile he was l^and Comiuisslouer 
within two years after leaving that ofiiee. 

(5) 'riiat, by unwise administration, Mr. 
Ballinger caiisi'd the nation the loss of valu- 
able water-power sites on tlie public domain. 

Congress, in .1a unary, 1910, appointed 
a I'oimninee consisting of six mi'inbers 
from eacli house to iinestlgate the charges. 
In Sepl(‘inlu*r the four D('ino<*ratic mem- 
bers and one “insurgent” Itepnblii'an met 
in Minne.-i polls, and drafted a report vvv- 
oiiimendiiig the dismissal of Mr. Ballinger. 
'I'lie seven “regular” Ui'publican members 
issued a majority report, Di'c. 7. I'.tlt), in 
W’liich it W’as declared that the evidi'iice did 
not exliiliit Mr. Ballinger as bi'ing anything 
but a eomiietent and lionorabh* gi'iitleman, 
lionestly and faltlifnlly pi'rformlng the 
duties of his high office w’ith an e>e single 
to tlie public interest. The most important 
llttding of the committee w’as that loal 
miii(>s on the pulilic land should be ]eas(Hl, 
not sold, by the Government. 

Pine-Tree Money.—On May 27, l(>r)2, the 
general court of Massachusetts passi'd an 
ai't establisliing a mint at Boston. John 
Hull was appointed mini master, and he 
began the eolnage of shillings, Cd. pieees, 
and 5d. pieces. 'I'hls was calh'd pin»‘-1ree 
money from a design on the obversi* of a 
pine-tree eiieiroled by a graim>d ring, w’ith 
tlie h'gend ‘•^^asa^hnsets. In.” The eoln- 
age w’hs discontinued on the death of the 
mint master. Get. 1, 1083. 

Pine Tree State. — A nickname for Maine 
(q. V.), (S<'e also States) ; sometimes also 
nicknamed Dowm East State and Lumber 
Slate. 

Pines, Isle of, Cuba, referred to, 6759. 
Pioneer. — One who blazes the way for a 
new eettlemcnt or movement. He may or 
may not become a permanent fixture. In 
the development of Ami'i-ica, pioneers have 
played a tremendously important role, going 
Into new sections of the country and risking 
their lives among savages, wild animals, and 
expansive woods or prairies, with nothing 
but faith to assure safety. 55u* development 
of tbe great West has lieen due in large 
measure to intrepid pioneer.s. (See Ex- 
plorer.) 

Pioneering. (See illustration opposite 
2929, and description on back.) 
Piracy. — Robbery on the high seas. In the 
law of nations the essential element of 
piracy Is the Intention of preying indis- 
criminately on the human race, and not a 
desire to interfere with the trade of some 
distinct pow’er. As the lilgh seas are not 
under the Jurisdiction of any one state. 
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the crime of piracy Is triable in any court, 
'^i'he dill'ereiice Ix'tvveeii a pirate and a pri- 
vate(‘r consists in tlics(‘ facts, that \vli(*re- 
as the former is a sea ro\cr who preys 
on the vessels and goods of any ualloii he 
may chance to run across, or who iiiakea 
descents np(ui land for i)ini)oses of plim- 
«ter, a privale<'r, on the otln'r hand, has 
for his pnrpos(‘ the preying upon tlie com- 
merce of a hostile nation only; he is 
under bond to the slat<‘ whose ilag he tlie.s 
and of which he carries the commission 
or letter of marque granting him a share 
in the jjrizes tak(‘n. A liiivateer exceed- 
ing his commission lulglit not lu‘ ctnisid- 
ered a pirate*, but oiu' with commissions 
from two opposite belligerents would be. for 
It would be apparent that his motive* would 
be j)lund(“r <>1 both. A a ('sscl of a part of 
a country organized for rebellion has been 
held to be piratical because, althougii it 
may have a commission, such commission 
Issued by an unknown and unrecoguiZ(‘d 
power can not be admitted as valid, as it 
offers no guaranty of legal belligen*nt be- 
havior, rir.acv in the international sense 
of the word, howev('r, is a crime against 
all nati(»ns ; Init .any nation may class other 
criim'S und('r this head. 

d'lie lb\lt«‘d States in 18*J0 made the 
Kla\e trade piiaicy for any of its <*ilizt‘ns 
on any shii» and for persons not cltiz(‘ns 
on any of its vc'ssids. Not withstainling 
this law |^assed by tin* ruited States, slave 
trading was not piracy in the international 
si'iist* of the word. S('arcb of a \essel by 
a jMd)llc slii]) of amulier sl.Mt' is a w'ar 
right only, luit the right to search on sus- 
I)icion of piracy exlst.s at all tinu's. The 
usual j)enalty for piracy is the contis<*at ion 
of tile vesst'l and hanging of the crew, 
wdiih* tin* Tu'milty for priv.atecring is at 
most imprisonment. (S<*e also l*rivateer- 
iiig.) 

Piracy: 

(hiha, piracies from, aiip])rosse{l, 782. 

(Uilf of Mexico, fori'e employed in, 
for sii]*))ressioTi of, 826. 

Mediterranean Sea infested with 
piracies, 929. 

Prai'tice of — • 

J)eallt ])enalty for, discussed, 2202. 
l\lust be suppri’sscd, 818. 

Prizes captured by pirates, recom- 
mendations regarding recapture of, 
H248. 

Puerto Pico, piracies from, sup- 
pressed, 788. 

Sumatra, American vessels attacked 
by ])i rates on eoast of, 1169. 

Vessels instructed to defend them- 
selves against, 8248. 

West Indies, 758, 765, 984. 

Suppression of, in, 929. 

Pittsburg Landing (Tenn.), Battle of, 

(See Shiloh (Tenn.), Battle of.) 
Pi-Ute Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Plague, The (see also Contagious Dis- 
eases; International Sanitary Con- 
ference; Quarantine Pegulations) : 

Regulations to prevent introduction 
of, into United States, 4501. 
Revoked, 4509. 

Plant Industry, Bureau of.— Thi.s bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture conducts 
experiments in economic botany, physiology, 
and diseases of plants and forc.st tret‘s ; plant 


breeding ; soil bacteriology ; biophysics ; ac- 
climatization and adaptation of plants, it 
also studies farm mauagemtmt ; demonstra- 
tion work with farmers in improved farm 
practice; conditions of agriculture under dry 
land, irrigation and other special conditions. 
It also collects and t(‘sts seeds and plants 
from foreign countries. It engages in the 
purchase and distribution of S(*eds, largely 
through members of Congress ; makes tests 
of imported and doim'stic .seeds, and estab- 
llslu'.s standard grades of grain and cotton. 
It takes care of department parks and con- 
servatories, and manages the Arlington Ex- 
pi'rimeiita! farm. 

There are more than 0,800,000 farms in 
the United State's. The primary function of 
this bureau is to assist tbt* farnu'r to in- 
crease the output p(‘r acre' and at tlic same 
time to build up and maintain the fertility 
of I be soil. 

Study of the diseases of forest tree's, 
plants, fruit, potatea's. cotton and truck 
cre)ps engage the' attention of the* leureuu. 
In eerie* roceiit ye'iir 7.80,81)2 was e'xpende'd 
in tigbting dise'ases of plants. Standard 
grades eif cotton aud com have* been t'stab- 
lislu'd b.v file* bure'au and enacted into law 
liy ('e)iigre'ss to the* advantage of both buyer 
aud seller. 

Plaster of Paris, restriction on importa- 
tion of, removed by proclamation, 
603, 605. 

Platforms. — Tn politics the platfetrm of a 
party is the public dee*larntiuu of the prin- 
ciples that the' party represents. In May, 
lvS::2, a national assembly of yemng men 
was he'ld in Washington, D. C., to indorse 
the* nomiLiatiein of Henry Clay by the Na- 
tional Ke*publie*an parly. They agre‘ed to 
the (hsl platfoi'in e> er a(le>pled l).v a na- 
tional e-onvontiern. In 1844 berth tile* IVhigs 
and 1 >e'iiioe'i’at s dre'W' up platfeirius. but in 
18-18 tlie Whigs refused to eeunmit them- 
se'lves Ivy a platform. Afte'r this time the 
aeloptieui evf party platfevrms by national 
(*e)U\ out Ions became general. 

Platt Amendment. (See Cuba.) 

Platt National Park. (See Parks, Na- 
tional.) 

Plattsburg, The, surrender of persons 
clytrged with murder on board of, re- 
ferred to, 1808. 

Plattsburg (N. Y.), Battle of.— The 

overthrow' of Napoleon by the allied powers 
ill 1814 rel(‘ased many British soldiers from 
service in lOurope, and sev(*ral thousand of 
them w<‘re .sent to reenforce the little army 
in Canada. By Aug. 1, Covi'rnor-Ceneral 
Urevost had 15.000 troops und('r his com- 
mand at Quebec, most of them hardened 
veterans from the reninsula. One brigade 
was .sent west. Tin* remainder were held 
for a cont('mi)lated Invasion of N(‘w York. 
Wllkin.soii and Hampton had been retired 
from the American Army and Gen, George 
Izard was placed in command of the right 
wing of the Army of the North, May 4. 1814, 
with headquarters at IMattsburg. N. Y., near 
the head of bake Champlain. Notwithstand- 
ing it was evident that the British eontem- 
plat(*d a descent upon New York by w*ay 
of bake (iiamplaln and the Hudson, Izard 
was dc'tached from his command and sent 
with 4,000 men to the Niagara frontier, 
leaving Gen. Macomb In command with 
about 8.500 men. Sept. 6, 3814, the British 
army, fully 14.000 strong, already upon 
American soil, marched toward liattsburg. 
Maj. Wool, with a body of about 800 regu- 
lars, met the 'avading army at Beekman- 
towii, about four miles north of liattsburg, 
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and subjected It to a harassing? fire all 
the way to the Saranac Uiv«'r. Wool’s re- 
troatiiiK column <'ross('d the stream to 
South rialtsburj^: and dc'sLroyed the bvidKe«- 
'rhough In overwhelming force, the Jlritish 
aiuny was checked, with a loss in killed and 
woundi'd of inort' than 200 men. The Amer- 
ican loss was 45. 

From Sept. 7 to 11, Trevost’s army 
rested, preparatory to acting in conjunction 
with the licet on laike ('hamplaiii. On the 
lllh, while the forces of Macomb and Fre- 
vost cont('uded on land, a desp<'rate naval 
battle was fought on Lnk(‘ ('hamplain be- 
tween the American and British fleets, the 
foi'iner undei* Macdonoiigh and the lalt(*r 
under Downle. This battle lasted for two 
hours, resulting la victory for the Amerl- 
<-nns. The British h)st 200 mt'n and the 
commodore of the fleet. The news of the 
naval victory reached the contending armies 
at a <'rltical j)olnt <»f the battK* and turned 
the ti(l(' In favor of the Americana. I'revost 
tU'd with his army to ('hami)laln, leaving 
behind his sick and wounded and large 
quantities of store's. Sept. 24 the British 
r('lurn('d to t’anada, having lost in the ex- 
pedition about 2,000 men. (See Lake Cham- 
l)Iain, Battle of.) 

See illustration opposite 583. 

Plattsburg, N. Y., battle of, British 
troops defeated in, 534, 

Plattsburg Training Camp — The wave of 
Ih-epareduess (q. v.) which swept over the 
eountry in 1014, 1015, and 101(5, was respon- 
sible for the establishment of a training 
camp for college graduates and busiiu'ss and 
profc'sslonal men at Blatt-shurg, N. Y., in 
1015. The camp was under the direction of 
the United States Regular Army, and di- 
rectly under Major-General Li'onard Wood, 
commander of tlie Iiepurtment of the East. 
The camp was so successful and attracted so 
much attention that other similar camps 
W(‘re established in dilTorenf parts of the 
couritr.v during the following year. The 
I’lattsburg camp was held again In 1010, and 
in 1017 was used as a training center for 
officers voIuut(‘ering for servie(‘ in tin* Euro- 
pean War. Attendanee at the camp was 
voluntary, and did not increase the atB'ud- 
aiit’ft military obligations to the Govern- 
ment; and the camp was establishetj^ pri- 
marily for those men who wislu'd to increase 
their potential military effeetivtuiess for the 
country, but who were unable to assume 
service lu the National Guard. 

Pleasant Hill (La.), Battle of.— After 
(he defeat of the Federal army under tJen. 
Banka at Sabine Cross Roads, April 8, 1804, 
it retreated by way of I'leasant Grove to 
rioasaut Hill, about eighteen miles .south, 
where Banks was joined by Gen. A. J. 
Smith with 10,000 men. Occupying a 
strong position here, the Federals awaited 
the pursuing force under Kirby Smith and 
Dick Taylor. April 0, about 4 o’clock In 
the afternoon, the Conb'derates eame up and 
iH'gan the attack. In the battle which en- 
sued they wore cijeeked and some of the 
guns they had taken the day before at vSa- 
bine Cross Roads were retaken. Banks now 
returned to the Red River at Grand Ecore, 
having lost in the campaign 18 guns, 5,000 
men, 130 wagons, 1,200 horses, and many 
small arms. 

Pleuro-Pneumonla among cattle, dis- 
cussed, 4578, 4508, 4771, 5112, 5383, 
5764, 5887. 

Plumed Knight of Maine. — a soubriquet 
given to James G. Blaine. 


Plunder. — in military parlance, belongings 
taken by force, msually those of a non-mili- 
tary charaeb'r. (See Iflllage.) 

Plurality. — The excess In votes obtained by 
the winning candidate over the votes ob- 
tained by tbe soeond best candidate when 
there are more than two candidates in tbe 
field ; same as majority in case of two can- 
didates. 

Plutocracy. — Government controlled by the 
people of wealth ; also applied to character- 
ize the wealthy classes generally. 

Plymouth Colony. — The earliest settlement 
In Massachusetts. It was founded by a 
party of English Separatists who arrived 
in this country Dec. 21, 1620, and lauded 
for permanent settlement in the following 
January. These Separatists were dissent- 
ers from the Church of England. Unlike 
the rurilaiis, who sought to purify the 
church, th<'y regarded such purification as 
hoi>el<\ss, iiiul th(‘refore advoeat(?d and prac- 
ticed separation. The I'lyiiionth colonists 
came to America from Delft, Holland, 
whither tlu'y had emigrated from Plym- 
outh, England. One of the chief objects 
in coming to America was to enjoy their 
religion without molestation. The com- 
pany n.'imed their settlement Plymouth, 
jiartly because it bad been so called by 
Capt. John Smith, who had previously sur- 
vey (mI the harbor, and partly because tbe 
people of Plymouth, England, had treated 
ihem kindly. Milos Staiullsh was made 
eaptaiu, with military authority, soon after 
landing, and John (birver was chosen the 
first governor of the colony. They en- 
tered into a treaty with Massasoit, chief 
of the Wampaiioag.s, which was faithfully 
kept for fifty-live years. No royal charter 
was ever granted. With the arrival of the 
ship Fortune and twenty-nine immigrants 
ill 1(521 eame a land patent from the Coun- 
cil for New England. The patent did not 
fix territorial limits, but allowed 100 acn*s 
of land to ejieh immigrant and 1,500 for 
public buildings, and empowered the graii- 
l(‘e.s to make laws ami st'l up a governmeui. 
After enduring many liardshii)s' and priva- 
tions the first colonists were joined by 
others from England and material pros- 
Iierily followed. I'lyinonlh Colony became 
a member of the New England Confedera- 
tion in 1(543. By the Massachusetts char- 
ter of 1601 it was united with the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

Plymouth Company.— in 1006 a company 
of iiK'iehants of Bristol and Plymouth, 
England, were incorporated under a char- 
ter granted by James I. and called the 
North Ylrgiuia Company. They became a 
rival of the Loudon Company. In 1007, 
Inning obi aim'd a grant of laud between 
Long Island and Passamaquoddy Bay, they 
st'iit out two sbii)s carrying a company 
of colonists commanded by George Pop- 
ham. A settlement was attempted on the 
K('nnebee, hut l*ophum died and tbe other 
colonists returned liome. The company oon- 
tliiued to exist till 1020, when It was 
reorganized as the New England Company 
or Council for New England. 

Plymouth, N. 0., capture of, referred to, 
3458. 

Pocket, The, convention with Texas, 
for adjustment of claims in case of, 
1686. 

Pocket-Borough. — An opprobrious term re- 
ferring to a political division supposed to 
be completely controlled by a lender or boss ; 
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especially with the lmi)]ication that It l9 
controlled by the use oX money from bis 
pocket. 

Pocket Vetoes. (See the several Pres- 
idents; the several messages.) 

Point Barrow, Alaska, refuge station 
established at, 5476. 

Poland. — A country of northeastern Eu- 
rope bounded by Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria. It is said to have become a duchy 
under l^echus or Lesko I, 5r>() ; and a king- 
dom under Boleslas, about 0i)2 ; the natives 
belong to the great Slavonic family. Tbe 
word polo is not older tlijin the 10th cen- 
tury. This kingdom in its best days om- 
brnced a territory of about 2S1,00() sq, miles, 
and extended 718 miles north and south and 
608 oast find west. 

Its destruction as a separate nationality 
and the absorption of its territory bv Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, commencing in 
1772 (when it embraced an area of about 
282,000 sq. miles, with a population of not 
far from 12,000,000) and finislied in 1705, 
the aid of Poland herself, and wb11<‘ sympa- 
thy is aroused at the nei'dless destruction 
could not have been accomplished without 
of a nation, still it was due (i) to tbe in- 
vi'terate jealousy and feuds of the Polish 
nobility among tbemselvi's ; (2) the' absence 
of a middle or national class, which the 
nobles niad(' impossible; (8») the intolerance 
of the Jesuitical Romish party; (4) total 
incapacity of its later rulers; (5) no nat- 
ural frontier boundaries. Its history as a 
nation ceasi'd in 1705 with Stanislas IT, 
when Pourlaiid was annexcnl to Russia and 
tbe King resigned his crown at Grodno. 
This followed tlie suppression, by the Rus- 
sians, of an insurrection of I’oles umler 
Kosciusko, after his return from ^Ikmerica, 
where he took part in the Revolution. 
Napoleon I wiiiteri'd his army in Warsaw, 
the ancient capital, in 1S0(»-7. The central 
provinces were constituted a kingiioiu under 
Alexaiid(‘r of Russia in 1815. in IN.'*! an- 
other ri’voliition hrolc(' out, and after its 
suppression the I’olish laiiguag<' was pr<)- 
hllJtod in the courts of law and in public 
places. In 1841 I’oland was declared a Rus- 
sian province. 

During the European war h<*glnn!im' in 
IJ>14 Warsaw was occupied by Uic Ccrmaiis 
and tile Russians were expt'lled from tiio 
province. Noviunher 5. Ibid, a joint procla- 
mation by the Einpiu’or of Germany and the 
Emperor of Austria established tin* l*oIIsli 
districts and provinces into a national state 
with a lieredltary monarchy and a constitu- 
tional government. The exact dc'lliiiitation 
of the frontiers of tlie revived kingdom 
were left to the future for di'clsioii. as was 
also the question of who should be placed 
upon the throne. 

Polar Congress, International, at Ham- 
burg, Germany, 4535. 

Policy, Poreign. (See Foregin Policy,) 
Poliomyelitis. (Infantile Paralysis.)-^ 

So far as can be discovered, this disease is 
of recent origin. At least, tli(‘ first serious 
poliomyelitis outbreak occurred in New York 
in 1})07. The disease, wlileh is acutely In- 
fectious, Is caused by a strong virus which 
distributes itself generally tbroughout tho 
body, but attacks in particular the brain 
nnd the spinal cord. Infection may be either 
direct, as from tbe nose or mouth of n per- 
son suffi'ring from the disease or carrying 
the virus without injury to himself; or in- 
direct, as from the use of a towel or drink- 
ing glass after such a person. The name of 
Infantile paralysis, generally uBed ta de- 
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scribe tbe disease, owes its origin to tbe 
fact that the disease usually attacks young 
children, especially those under live ; and to 
the fact that paralysis, complete, partial, or 
islight, often is an after-result. However, 
so many cases of infantile paralysis pass un- 
noticed because of the absence of evil after- 
cirects that it has been estimated that 
paralysis does not occur in the majority of 
cases, although it may well occur in the 
majority of those eases where the infection 
is strong enough to make its presence evi- 
dent. The most frequent symptoms are 
fever, stiffness of the nock, digestive disturb- 
ances, and vomiting. If paralysis is to d(‘- 
vclop, it usually occurs from 2 to 8 days 
after the illness of the patient has become 
pronounced. 

The most severe epidemic of poliomyelitis 
in the world occurred in New York City in 
tlie summer of ]01(>, and to a lesser extent 
in different parts of the country. It is e.sti- 
mated that 12,000 cases broke out in that 
period, of which almost 25% were fatal. 
All efforts to find a cure proved futile — 
drugs being useless and the best resufts be- 
ing obtained by inj(‘cting into the spinal 
canal of the patient a blood serum from a 
person who had had the disease some years 
previously. The best treatment would seem 
to be scientifu’ after-care, and convalescence 
should last for from one to two years after 
the disease has departed. 

Political Economy, (See Economics.) 
Political Expenses, appropriation for, 
suggested, 7106. 

Contributions from corporations 
should be prohibited, 7370. 
Political Parties. — The following is a list 
of the principal political parties extant and 
heretofore oxisbrnt in the United States. 
(See respective names) : Abolition, Ameri- 
can, Anti-F(‘deralists, Anti-Masonic, Demo- 
cratic, Democratic-lb'puhlican, Federalists, 
Fr(‘e Soil. Green l>;iek, Independence, Inde- 
pendent National, blhi'ral Republicans, Lib- 
erty, National, National Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. National Ri'piihlican, National Silver, 
Fatrons of Husbandry, Pi'ople’s Progressive, 
JTohihltion, J’opulist, I'opnlist or People’s, 
Republican, Social-Democrat, Socialist, So- 
cialist Labor. Sound Money Democrats, 
Strong Government Men, Tory. Whig. 
Political Prisoners. (Bee Civil War.) 
Politician.— A person, in or out of office, 
who helps to direct political affairs; espe- 
cially one who helps another person as a 
candidate In an effort to secure office for 
himself either by election or appointment. 
Polk, James K.— 1845-1849. 

Fifteenth AdministJ-atiou—Dcmoeratic. 
Vice-Prcfshdcnt—GQOTge M. Dallas. 
iScereiarp of — 

JatiH'S Rucharian. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Robert J. Walker. 

Secretary of TUar — 

William L. Marcy. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

George Bancroft. 

.John Y, Mason. 

Posiui as ter -General — 

Gave Johnson. 

Attorney-General-— 

John Y. ISIason. 

Nathan ('lifford. 

Isaac Toucey. 

Polk was elected by the Democratic party, 
“dark-horse” 

candidate ever nominated by a prominent 
party. At the Democratic National (Yin- 
vention held In Baltimore, May 27-29, 1844, 
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Van Buren and Cass were the leaders in the 
hrst eight ballots. On the ninth ballot, 
Polk’s vote rose from 44 In the eighth 
to 233, suilicient for the nomination. 

Platform . — The platform of the party re- 
aflirmed the nine sections of the plutlorm 
oC 1840 and added three more S('ctious. 
Tliese spocitied that the public lands should 
be held as the Couslilulion provides, and 
that proceeds from the sale should not be 
distributed among States; that the veto 
power of the Pi-esidnit should in no wise 
be eurtaih'd ; and that all of Oregon 1k‘- 
longed to the* rnit('d States, and that Texas 
should b(‘ reaniK'xed as soon as |)rael i(*able. 

Opposition ~ At tile Whig National Con- 
vention held at Baltimore in May, 1814, 
Henry Clay was endorsed for the I‘rosideney, 
and the tirst Whig national platform was 
formulated. It advoea(»‘d a w<‘ll-regulal»‘d 
eiiriamey, tariff for revenue and i)rote<*tiou, 
distribution of the money dt'rivi'd from sales 
of public lands, a singh? term for the Presi- 
d<‘ney, curt ailing of Txeeutivt' Power, and 
an ('ITective, eart'ful, and oeonomieal gov- 
ernuKuit. l'h(> Liberty party met at liutTalo 
in convention on Aug. 30, 184;», and muni- 
nated J arm's (1. Birnc'y for tin* Presidency. 
The platform ad(»pted at that convention an- 
nouueed belief in human brotherhood, the 
abolition of slavery. 

Vote. — 3'h(‘ i)oi)Ular vole east by tweiPy- 
six States gave Polk, 1 ,3.;;7.24;i ; Clay, 1 
21)0,008 ; and Biimey, 02,30(>. 3'he elec- 
toral vole, eount(‘d on Feb. 12, 184.o, gave 
I’olk no arul ('lay lOo. 

Party AfJiUalion — Polk was brought up 
a J<'rrersoniau in politi<'s and, during the 
wboh' ijc'rlod of .Imkson's administration, 
h<‘ was a leading supporter of his policies. 
As Sjieaker of the llousi' (1830-1831)) Ik* 
supported Van Bun'ii’s administration His 
opposition to the ri't’orms advocated by the 
anti-slavery pai-ly was firm hut not rabid. 
As (lovernor of Tenm'ssee (18.30-1S41) he 
opposed llie national bank. Federal taxation 
for revenue suriilus, ami (he policies of (lie 
Abolitionists, lb* strongly favori'd tin* re- 
nniu'Xatlon of I'exas, and it was upon this 
issue tlial be was eb'cteii PresUli'iit. 

t*oUltral (U)mpl('-rion of (UmyresH — in the 
Twenty-ninth ('ongres.s (1840-1817) the 

Si'iiate, of r>(J meinliers, was eoinposed of 
30 l)(*moerats, 25 Whigs, and 1 vacancy ; 
and (he House, of 225 iiK'inbers, was made 
up of 141 Democrats, 78 Whigs, and G 
Ainorieans. In (lie Tliirtietli ('oiigross 

(1847-1841)1 the Senate, of 58 iiiemberH, 

was eompos(*d of 37 Democrats ami 21 
Whigs; and the House, of 227 members, 

was mad(* up of 108 Democrats, 115 Whigs, 
and 4 Independents. 

Public Debt. — I'lie imhlie debt of the 
Thiitcd Stales during the .voars of I'olk’.s 
administration sto<»d as follows; 18iG, $15,- 
o50.202.J)7; 1847, .$3S.82<;.53 L77 ; 1848, 

$47,044,802,23; 1841), $03, 001,858.69. 

In his First Annmil Message (page 2252) 
I’rosideiit I’olk referred to tie* total extin- 
guishment of the public debt by a pn*vious 
admlnist rat Ion and cherished the hope that, 
by especial ('fl’ort, his administrallon might 
bring about the sanu* most di'sirable result. 
But the ('xpeiisc's dm* to the wars in which 
the country la'carru' iiMa)lv(*d soon dispelled 
all hope of accomplishing Ids purpose. 

Tavlff.— \vi his First Annual Message 
(page 2253) President Polk disenss(*s tlie 
tariff in theory and the scale of the tariff 
of 1842 speeltically. He points out the 
differonco betwi'cn the revenue standard 
and the protection standard, and says: “It 
does not follow that Congress should levy 
the highest duty on all articles of Import 
which they will bear witl)in the revenue 
standard, for such rate.s would probably pro- 
duce a much larger amount than the eco- 
nomical administration of the Government 
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would require.” Such incidental protection 
as a tariff for revenue carries with It should 
In his opinion be so regulated that the tax 
may be made to bear eKpially upon consum- 
ers, and should be so arranged as to justly 
protect all industries uilke. lie refers to 
the fact that the tariff of 1842 was passed 
by a majority of only one vote in the Sen- 
ate and two in the House (page 2255). He 
recommends a ri'duction in the tariff and 
prefers the ad valorem to the specific duty. 
“Such a system, when otiei' hrinJy e.stab- 
ll.shed, would be permanent, and not be 
subject to the constant complaints, agita- 
tions, and chang(*s, which must evi'r occur 
when dulii's aic not laid for revenue, but 
for the protection merely of a favored in- 
terest.” 

In a special message of June IG, 184G, 
the Pn'sideut pres(‘Uts a i)lan from the Sec- 
retary of the Tri'usury for the modilieation 
of the duties. He says (page 2301) : “The 
high duties at present levied on many 
nrtich'S totally exelndi' them from importa- 
tion, whilst tlie quantity and the amount 
of others whith are imported are greatly 
diminislK'd. Jfy reducing these duties to a 
rev(‘nue standard, it is not doubted that a 
large amount of the articles on which they 
art* iinpos(‘d would b(‘ importt'd. and a eor- 
lesponding amount of r(*venue b(i received 
at the Treasury from this source.” On July 
30, 1840 ('oiigress passt'd an act ‘‘reducing 
the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses.” This act went into ('tt’eet on Dec. 
1, 1S4G. In his ’Phird Annual Message (he 
Bresident (page* 2403) reports the satisfac- 
tory working of this act In its llrst 3 '(*ar, 
and says : “All tin* la'iieheial effects which 
were antieipate'd from its ope'ratlon have 
het'ii fully realiz(>d.” The revenue for the 
ye*ar was im rease'd over .$8,000,000. “While 
Hu* repe'al of the* prohibitory and restrictive 
duties of tl a(*( of 1842 and the substitu- 
tion ill tlu'ir place of reasonable revenue 
rates h'Vicd on arlicles import c'd according 
to their actual value has increased the rev- 
enue and atigmcuP'd our foreign trade, all 
the gieat lnt(‘r«*s(s of the eounti'.v 'have 
been advance d and promoted ” ’Phese re- 
sults ai-e n'ported as eont liming during the 
following >(>ar (page 2497). The Bresl- 
di'iit’s aditude on the question of protection 
Is fully enunciated iu his discussion of the 
Anu'iicau System in his Fourth Annual 
M«*ssage (page 2504). 

h'ormyu lodivy. --On the annexation of 
Texas and the possible Inti'rferc'uce by for- 
eign powi'i’s, tlie J'ri'sldent said in his In- 
augural AddiM'SS (page 22.30) : “J n'gard 
the question of anip'xation as belonging ex- 
chislv('ly to lh(' Fnited States and Ti'xas. 
They ai’e Independent powers comjM'teiit to 
contract, and foreign powers have no right 
to iuterfen* with tlu'in or to take exeep- 
tlous to their reunion. Foreign powers do 
not S(*('ni to ajipreeiale the time character 
of onr government. . . . Foreign powers 
should lherefoi-(' hxtk on tin* annexation of 
Texas to tile T’^nltc'd States not as the eon 
qu<‘st of a nation seeking to extend her do- 
minions by arms and violence, but as the 
peaceful ae<nilsitIon of a territory once her 
own. by adding another member to our con- 
federal ion, with the consent of that mem- 
ber, thereby diminishing the chances of war 
and opening to them new and ever-increas- 
ing markets for their products,” In his 
First Annual M(*ssage (page 2237) the Pres- 
ident, in referring to the same suhjeet. said ; 
‘AVe may rejolee that the tranquil and per- 
vading influence of the American principle 
of self-government was snifleii'nt to d('feat 
the purposes of British and French interft*r- 
enc(*, and that the almost unanimous voice 
of the people of Texas has given to that 
interference a peaceful and effective rebuke. 
From this example, European governments 
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may loam how vain diplomatic arts and In- 
trigues must ever prove upon this continent 
against the sysU'm of self-goveriiinent which 
seems natural to our soil, and which wid 
ever resist foreign interference.” In the 
same message he revu'ws the conditions of 
the war with Mexico. 

IV'or loilh Mexico . — The procdamailtm of 
war against Mexico (page was Issm d 

by President Folk on May l.J, 184f). In his 
S('Cond Annual Message (page 2:V2^) tli(‘ 
President goes fully into the Mc'xican War 
history. 

In his Third Annual Message, in speak- 
ing of the M(‘xican War (page 2o94), In* 
says; “I am persuaded that the host means 
of vindicating tin* national lioiior and in- 
U'fest and of bringing the war to an hon- 
orable close will b(* to proseente it with 
inci‘eas(>d energy and power in the vital 
parts of the ein'rny’s country.” In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 2481), in 
speaking of the effects of the Mexican War, 
the I’resldeiit says: ‘‘One of the most im- 
portant r<'sultK of the war into which wo* 
were recently forced with a neighboring 
nation is tlie demonstration it has afforded 
of tip* military strength of our country. 
. . . The great results w'hlch iiave devel- 
oped and been brought to light by this 
war will be of immt'asuj-able inu>ortauce in 
tl)e fufiiK* iji’OgresH of our country, iiu'.v 
will tend powerfully to pn‘serve us from 
foreign collisions, and enable us to pursm* 
uninterruptedly our cherished T)olicy of 
‘peace with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none.’ ” 

Panama . — A .special message (page 2201) 
accompanies the treaty with (iranada. wiilcli 
by its thirty-fifth article confers upon the 
ITiited Slates the right of i)assage across 
the Isthmus of Panama. The President 
says; “iiie importance of tills concession to 
the eominercinl and polltI<*al interests of 
the TTnited States can not be <*nsily ov<*r- 
rnted. The route by the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama is the shortest lietween the Uvo o(*eans, 
and from the information herewith eom- 
munieated it would seem to he the most 
praetlcablo for a railroad or a canal.” 

Slaver ]/. — In his Fourth Annual Message 
President Polk gives his view's on slavery 
(page 2491) in these words: . . No duty 

imposed on Congress by the Constitution re- 
quires that they should legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery, while their power to' do so 
is not only seriously questioned but de- 
nied by many of the soundest expounders 
of that Instrument. Whether Congress shall 
legislate or not, the people of the acquired 
territories, when assembled in convention to 
form State constitutions will possess the 
sole and exclusive power to determine for 
themselves whether slavery s'hall or shall 
not exist within their limits. . . . Any and 
all of the states possess this right, and 
Congress can not deprive them of it. The 
people of Georgia might if tlie.v chose so 
alter their Constitution as to abolish slav- 
ery within its limits, and the people of 
Vermont might so alter their Constitution 
as to admit slavery within its limits.” 

Polk, James K.: 

Acquisition of Yucatan, discussed by, 
,2431. 

Advice of Senate desired by, 2299. 
American system, discussed by, 2504. 
Annexation of Texas, discussed by, 
(See Texas.) 

Annual messages of, 2235, 2321, 2382, 
2479. 

Biographical sketch of, 2221. 


Cession of California and New Mex- 
ico, discussc'd by. (See California 
or New Mexico.) 

Co Institutional treasury recommended 
i^y, 2256. 

Successful operation of, discussed 
by, 2406, 2498. 

Death of announced and honors to be 
I)ai<l memory of, 2546. 

Declaration of war against Mexico, 
facsimile of, opposite 2312, 
Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, and 
other acts, discussed by, 2232, 2281, 
2110, 2452, 2529. 

Pinances discussed by, 2252, 2346, 
2401, 2406, 2496. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2229, 
2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 2337, 2361, 
23S6, 2431, 2437, 2444, 2480. 
Geographical distinctions in country, 
discouraged by, 2413. 

TiJfiiigural address of, 2223. 

Internal im])Tovements, discussed by, 
2310, 2460, 2506. 

Large standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 2263, 

IMc'xican War discussed bv, 2287, 
2295, 2300, 2306, 2321, 2303, 2383, 
2415, 2437, 2481. 

Monroe Doctrine, reassert(3d by, 2248, 
2390, 2432. 

National banks, discussed by, 2504. 
Pocket veto of, 2460. 

Portrait of, 2220. 

Powers of Federal and Stale Govern- 
ments, discussed by, 2310, 2456, 
2460, 2490, 2506. 

Principles of laws of war, discussed 
by, 2444. 

Proclamations of — 

Discriminating duties suspeuded on 
vessels of — 

Brazil, 2372. 

France, 2371. 

Existence of war between United 
States and Mexico, 2320. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, 
2539. 

Privileges of other ports granted 
Lewiston, N. Y., 2319. 
Eetrocession of Alexander County 
to Virginia, 2320. 

Treaty with Mexico, 2477. 

Bequest of House for — 

Account of expense for foreign in- 
tercourse refused, 2281. 
Information regarding foreign in- 
tercourse refused by, 2416, 2452. 
Eeferred to, 2529. 

Bequest of Senate for information 
regarding annexation of Texas re- 
fused by, 2232. 

Slavery discussed by, 2490. 
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State of the Union discussed by* 
2321, 2382, 2479. 

Tariff discussed by, 2253, 2301, 2348, 
2366, 2403, 2407, 2506. 

Texas, relations with, discussed by. 
(See Texas.) 

To cultivate peace and good will with 
all nations, policy of American 
people, 2383. 

Veto messages of — 

Continuing works in Wisconsin, 
reasons for a^iplying pot'ket veto, 
2460. 

French si>oliation (dainis, 2316. 
Improvement of rivers and harbors, 
2310. 

Veto power of President discussed 
by, 2512. 

Warehousing system, discussed by, 
2405. 

PoU.— (a) The receiving and counting of 
votes, or the act of voting. (h> The place 
where votes art' east and received. 

Poll Tax. — An individual or ln*ad tax lev- 
ied upon the male citizens of some for- 
eign countries aud a poi’tioii of the UoIUmI 
States. The Fedt'ral Ot)veriiinont has the 
power to levy such a (ax in proportion to 
tlic eonsiis (20) but has never exercised 
It. Itefore tlu* Uevolnllon the (’olouit'S 
levied poll taxes at ^arious times. In 
1898 twenty-seven stales and t('iTitori(‘.s 
levied and collected a poll tax. Some 
states, a.s Sonth Carolina, have const Itn- 
t Iona I provisions for It'vylng the poll tax. 
In Ohio and sonu' other Htn(<'s any lax on 
polls is pnthibited by the eonstitution. In 
otlicrs, as in Massachusetts and 'PeniH's- 
see, its payment is made a (lualltication for 
voting. Many of the states (h'vote their 
revenue from poll taxes to free schoohs. 

Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 

Co. (See Income Tax Cases.) 
Polyandry. — Having more than one hus- 
band; — the antithesis of Monandry (q. v.). 
Polygamy (see also Mormons): 
Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4644, 4731, 4771, 4837. 
Buchanan, 2985. 

Cleveland, 4946, 5379. 

Garfield, 4601. 

Grant, 4105, 4157, 4300, 4310. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553, 5641. 

Hayes, 4511, 4557. 

Roosevelt, 7428. 

Pardons granted persons guilty of 
unlawful cohabitation under color 
of polygamous marriage, 5803, 
5942. 

Ponca Commission, appointment and 
report of, discussed, 4582. 

Ponca Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Poncarar Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Pontiac’s War. — A war between the Eng- 
lish garrisons and settlers on the western 
frontier and a confederacy of the Delaware, 
Shawnee, Mingo, Ottawa, Chippewa, and 


other Indian tribes, led by Pontiac, an Otta- 
wa c-hief. Pontiac asseral)led a gii'at council 
of Indians near Detroit April 27, 17(>3, and 
unfolded his i)lans for retarding or i)revent- 
iug white settlers locating west of Pittsburg. 
M’o eaptUH' Detroit was I’outiae's special 
task, and May 7 was the date seleeted, but 
the commander of the post was warned of 
the ph)t by an Indian girl, and the attempt 
was not made. The town was surroundt'd, 
however, and July 31 the garrison made a 
night attack on the Indians in which 50 
lOiigllsh were killed or wounded. t)ct. 12 
Pontiac raised the siege aud retirc'd. Forts 
Sandusky. St. Joseph, Miami. Onatanon, 
Mackinaw, Presque Isle, Lo Ilmnf, and Venan- 
go w<'re taken and their garrisons massaerc'd 
bv tl>e Indians in this war. A treaty of 
j)eac<* was made in 1700. Pontiac was mur- 
dered by a Kaskaskia Indian In 1700. 

Pontifical States. (See Italy; Papal 

States.) 

Pontoon-Bridge. — A bridge for small bodies, 
as the support of a flooring or road. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac.— In 1732 R(‘nja- 
niiu Franklin began the publication of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. It contained many 
homely but very striking maxims, and for 
this rea.sou became fiimous. 

Pope of Rome, sentiments of regard for 
President, conveyed, referred to, 
2761. 

Popular Vote. — ^Votc of the people. The 
popular vote has boon gradually extended, 
and by (Iso XV I J Amendment provision was 
made for tlu' (dection of United States Sena- 
tors by direct popular vote. (See Amend- 
ments.) 

Population.—The first United St.ates cen- 
sus having been taken in 1700, all popu- 
lation figures pr(>\i()\is to that date are 
based uiuni estimates. 

Early estimates, of sonu'What doubtful ac- 
curacy, give the following poi^ulation figures 
for tin* cobmies and states since incoiporated 
into the Union : 

1088 200.000 1700 1,00.5,000 

1714 dOl.OOO 1770 2 .. {12,000 

17.5(b 1,200,000 1 780 2,{>4r),000 

33*0 numlx'r of immigrants added to the 
lM)i)\ilation was estimated for different 
periods as follows : 

From 10.54 to 1701 134.000 

From 1702 to 1800 402.000 

Fnun 180 1 to 1820 178,000 

From 1821 to 1890 15,000,000 

33ie i)eoide of New England w'ere almost 
pundy English ; tlioso of New York largely 
Dutch, INmnsylvanlji and the countri<'S to 
the southwHi’d attracted many Germans, 
Scotch, Irish, and Huguenot immigrants, the 
hitter settling largely in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Population, Center of. — (See Center of 
Population.) 

Population of the United States from 
1790 to 1917. (See table on following 
page.) 

Populist or People’s Party. — in Decem- 
ber, 1880, a meeting of (he Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union of Anuudea was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., for the purpose of eon- 
soUdating the various bodies of organ- 
ized farriers which had Ix'cn fonmui at 
different times and places in the United 
Stales since 1807, aud which were kuow'u 
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Alabama.. 
Alaska TeirttOD' 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 


Connecticut. 


Delaware, 

District of Columbia, 
Florida, 

Georgia. 

Hawaii Territory 


Illinois.. 


Indian Territory. 
Iowa. ,, , 
Kansas ., 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana., 
Maine, , 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 


Missouri, 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada... 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . 

New Mexico . 

New York.. . 

North Carolina, 
North Dakota, 

Ohio 

Oklahoma,. , 


Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 


Tennessee,, 
Texas. 


Vermont,. 


WestVii^nia , 
isin 


Total,,.. 
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319J28 

318,187 


251,002 

'61,273 

H,093 

162,686 
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151,719 

311,518 

122,815 


141,885' 

184,139 

183,858 

211,149 

'340,120 

393,751 

.589,0.51 

478,103 


45,365 

' 434,373 

68,825 

249,073 

602,365 

69,122 

345,591 

'35,691 

'105,602 

85.425 

747,610 

154,465 

880,200 


1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1880 1 


127,901 

309,.® 

500, ISO 

771,623 

964,201 

""l,062 

' 14,273 

”'30,388 

'9I,5ii 

■"209,897 

■ 435,450 





92.597 

379,094 






34,277 

261,942 

'275,248 

297,675 

300, 9?8 

■ 370:792 

460,147 






4,837 

72,674 

' 72,749 

76,748 

78.085 

91,532 

112,216 

24,023 

33,039 

39,834 

m 

51,687 

75,080; 



34,730 

54,477 

87,445 

140,4241 

252,433 

340,989 

516,823 

691,392 

906,185 

1,057,286 

12,282 

' 5 . 5,211 

' 157,445 

'410,183 

'"851,170 

i, 711, 951 

24,520 

147,178 

34.3,031 

(89,800 

988,416 

1,350,428 




' 43,112 

192.214 
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under thp general name of Grangers (q. v.). 
The consolidated body was called the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. 
On Dee. 2, 1890, a national conveiuiou 
was held at Ocala, Fla. Thirty-tive State.s 
and Territories wore represi'iited by 10.*1 
delegates. ludepondcnt political action 
was decided upon, and a jdallorin was 
adopted advocating free silver, the sub- 
treasury plan, equal taxation, a graduated 
Income tax, eU'ctiou of l'r(*sident, Vi(‘e- 
FresuUuit, and Scuiators by direct vole, and 
prohibition of alien ownership of land. 

’file K(‘Cond convention was held at Uin- 
clnuati, Ohio, May 19, 1891. Thirty States 
and T(*rritories were ri'presented l)y 1,-J18 
didegates. At this convention the Ocala 
platform was he.artily indors<‘d and ll»e 
nann* I’eople’s i>arty was adopted. A third 
national meeting was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., in Feiu’uary, 1892. It was dca^ided 
to put in the tielil eandldat(‘s for President 
and Viee-Pr(‘sident, and on .Inly 2, 1892, a 
national body of delegatees met at Omaha, 
Nel)r., {ind nominati'd Gen. Jann'S U. Weav- 
er, of Iowa, for 1 ‘resident, and .lanu'S G. 
Field, of Viiglnia, for Viee-PiH'sident. 
W(‘aver obtjiiiKMl a popular vote of 1,941,- 
028 and an electoral vote of 22. 

In 189G the Pe(»ple’s party met at St. 
Louis, Mo., and lumiinaled for Pn‘sld»mt 
William .1. Bryan of Ne'hiaska, and for 
Vice-l‘resident Tlminas 10. Watson. <»f 
Georgia. Mr. Bryan had been previously 
nomiinited for tln' i’resideney l>y the Demo- 
crat ie j)arty. In tite poi>iilar vote tlio 
Bryan jiml Watson ticked (straight P(>pu 
list) re'Ce'ived 245,728 vote's, and Bryan 
and Sewall ticket ( 1 ic'inoeratle and str.aight 
fusion tickid) 0,2.57,1 voles. In the 
elect oral college IMeKiiiley and Ilohart (U«*- 
puhllcan candidates) reeehh'd 271 votes. 
Bryan, 17(1. Sewall 149, and W'.atson 27. 
On May 10. 1900, a eonve'iilion of the 
fusion 'wing of the i);irty met at Sioux 
Falls, S. 1).. -anel nominated Wdllinm J. 
Bryan for President jind (diaries A. Town 
for Vice-President. Mr. Town wilhdre'W 
in favor of Adlai Sti'Ve'iison, the De'ino- 
eratie eanelldate, .and em Ang 2Sth the <*x- 
eeutive' (ommitti'o nominateel Mr. Sleve'ii- 
son. The anti-fiision wing of the party 
met at (Mneinnatl on ISlay 10th and nomi- 
nated Wdiartoii Barker for Presidi'iit and 
Ignatius Donnelly for Viee Pr<‘sident. Tlie 
I>emoerali(* and fusion nominees reeelve<l 
(),.q74..‘bt7 i)oj)ular votes and 15.5 eh'etoral 
votes, 'rile anti-fusion (middle of the road) 
wing of the People’s [larty received .50.5711 
poiuilar votes. In 1904 tlu' Pi'ople's ]>.arty 
nominated ddiomas hk W’atson for l‘resident 
ami ’Phomas H. qMl)l>les for Vlee-Pr<'sldenl 
and they reeeivi'd 120. 905 votes. In 19oS 
Watson* and Samuel Williams of Indiana 
M’cre nominated to head the ticket. The 
vote this year fell to ,5.5.871. 

Pork-Barrel.— A terra appHecl. in compara- 
tively ri'cent yi'ars, to the rongressionnl ap- 
propriations for local Iinproveun'nts, with 
the insinuation that they are not vital to 
the cause of the country, hut that they are 
obtni'ned ns a result of “log-rolling” (q. v.) 
and favoritism, and for the purT'ose of im- 
pressing constituents with the inqiortanee of 
tlielr (''ongressmen or Senators,— such as 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, post- 
office buildings, etc. 

Pork Products. (See Animals and Ani- 
mal Products.) 

Port Gibson (Miss.), Battle of.— On the 

night of April IG. 1SG5. the Federal gun- 
boats under Admiral Porter succeedt'd In 
running past the batteries at Vicksburg. 
Grant ordered Sherman to maUe a feint on 
the Confederate batteries at Haines Bluff, 


above Vicksburg, while Porter covered the 
landing of McClernand’s and Mci’herson’s 
corps at Bruinsburg, a few miles below 
(4raud Gulf. ImruediaL'ly upon landing Mc- 
Cleruaud pushed forward toward Port Gib- 
son. A march of eight miles brought him 
III sight of the Confederates, whom he forced 
back until dark. The next day (May 2) the 
Confederates held a strong position, which 
tlu'.v stubbornly dcLmded. That uig'ht the 
tro(q)H slept on their arms. During the 
night the ConL'di'i'ate forces retired acrt)ss 
Hu* Bayou I’lerre, puisiud next day l>y Mc- 
Pherson's corps, 'rile Fech'ial loss was l.'ll 
kilh'd. 719 wound(*d, and 25 missing- a total 
of 875. One thousand luisoners and 5 
cannon wore taken from I he Confederates. 

Port Hudson (La), Surrender of.— As 

early as August, 18G2, Conledi'iates began 
to forlily Port Hudson, a point on the Mis- 
sissippi liiver in Louisiana, at the terminus 
of the Clinton and Port Hudson Railroad, 
twenty-live miles above Baton Rouge and 
(Uie Ijuiidred and foity-^sevi'U above .\(.‘vv Or- 
leans. Dec. 14, 18G2, JMaj.-Geu. N. P, Banks 
took command of the JJ('partment of the 
Gulf, ami in March. 18G5. mad(' a demon- 
stralioii against I’ort IJndsou while Farra- 
gut's ll('('l alli'mpled to run the l)iit (cries to 
as.sisi Porter in the na\al investment of 
Vicksburg, q'lu* attempt was a failure. May 
2G, ISG.q, Banks again iuv('sti'd Port Hud- 
son, and was I'i'f'iiforcj'd by Maj.-Gen. Au- 
gur, Brig.-Gen. 4\ W. SlK'rmnu. and (ien. 
Weitzel, increasing his foi ces to 12.090 men. 
An imsucc(>ss! Ill assault was made on the 
27lh. W'hich show'cd the place to be strongly 
forlitied. Banks lost 2,900 men in the as- 
sn nil. .Iiine 14 a sicomi assault was made 
nft»'r a bombard men t of seveial days by Far- 
ragut’s lleet. This w'as also i‘('|)u'lsod. with 
a loss of 700 killed and wounded. Banks 
now' invest ('d the plac(> by a series of ap- 
proaclu's. July G the jk'Ws of the surrendi'i* 
of Vicksburg 1 ‘eaclu'd Port llmlson. and 
three days latc'r Gardner surrendered, with 
G.:‘.40 nu'u and 51 guns. Besides, the gnr- 
liMUi lost about 500 prisoiu'i'f? or dc'serters 
Im Lum' the surrender, and about 700 killed 
and w'ound('d. 

Port Eepublic (Va.), Battle of.— J one 0. 

18(52, the morning after the skirmish be- 
tw'eeu the forces of Kw'oll and FrOinont at 
Cross K(' 5 's, Jackson drew’ in Kwa*!!, crossed 
tin* Ifranch of the Sln'iuindoah, and distroy- 
imr Gk* bridgi'S cut otf twt) hrigadf's of 
Shields’s advance from Fr^'mont, defeated 
them in hattb*. and captured some* 450 pris- 
oners and 800 muskets. 

Port Royal (S. 0.), Expedition to. — Oet. 

29. 18(51, a strong naval and military c'X- 
peditlon left Hampton Roads under com- 
mand of C’ommodorc Samuel F. Du Pont 
and Gen. Thomas W, SlK'rman. The first 
was composed of the steam frig.'ite Wahanli, 
fourteen gunboats, tw’eiity-two tii’sr-class and 
twelve smaller steamers, and tw'enty-six sail- 
ing vessels. The land forces under Sherman 
cousistt'd of thirteen regiments of volun- 
teers, forming three brigades and numbering 
10,000 men. After a tempestuous voyage the 
t1e('t arrived off Port Royal. S, (^., Nov. .5. 
Upon each side of the mouth of the Broad 
River Is an Island on which the (Confederates 
had built forts. Gn Bay Point Fort Beaure- 
gard mounted twenty-three guns, and on Hil- 
ton Head, opposite, Fort Walker liad six, 
some of them of the largest calll>er. A 
fleet of eight Reamers lay Inside the har- 
bor. The guns of the fort were fully 
manned by 1,700 South Carolinians, and a 
field battery with 500 men supported one of 
them. On the 7th Du Pont brought his gun- 
boats into action. He manceuvred his fleet 
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In a circle around tlie harbor between the 
forts, tiring broadsides as he uassed the 
ronfederote batteries. Ills shells wrought 
havoc In the works, but the moving ships 
were little damaged. Ftir four hours the 
battle raged, wlnm the garrison retreat(‘d 
leaving everything behind. Forty-three guns 
were captured, llllton Head was made the 
center of later naval operations. 

Port Royal, S. 0., blocltade of, re- 
moved by proclamation, 3290. 
Portage Lake, Mich., act authorizing 
oatablishment of new harbor lines in, 
returned, 5506. 

Portland Company, bill for relief of, 
vetoed, 5527. 

Portland, Ore., proclaimed port of de- 
livery, 2588. 

Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposi- 
tion at, 6798. 

Porto Rico.— The Island of Porto Rico, 
ovc?r which the tlig of the United States 
was ralst'd In token of formal possession 
ou October 18, 181)8, is the most eastern 
of the Great Aatllles in the West Indies 
and is septirated on the east from the Dan- 
ish island of St. Thomas by a distance of 
alKtut tifty miles, and from Haiti ou the 
west by the Mona passage, seventy miles 
wide. ‘Distances from San Juan, the capi- 
tal, to important points are as follows; 
New York, 1,411 miles; Charleston, 8. C,, 
1,200 miles; Key West, Fhu, 1,050 miles; 
Havana, 1.000 miles. 

The Island is a parallelogram In general 
outline, 108 miles from the east to the west 
and from 37 to 43 miles across, the area 
being about 3,000 scpiare miles, or some- 
what less Hum half that of the State of 
New Jersey Delaware has 2,050 siiuare 
miles and Connecticut 4,990 square miles). 
The population according to an enumeration 
made hy the United States Government in 
1900 showed a population of 95.3,243, of 
whom 589,420 are white and 303,817 are 
colored. The density was 200 to the square 
mile ill 1900; 83.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion could not read. The population in 1910 
is reported as 1,118,012. 

Porto UIco is unusually fertile, and Its 
dominant Industries are agriculture and lum- 
bering. In elevated regions the vegetation 
of the temperate zone is not unknown. 
Tlnue are more than 500 varieties of trees 
found in the forests, and the plains are 
full of palm, orange, and other trees. The 
priiielpal crops an* sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
and malsse, but oranges, bananas, rice, pine- 
apples, and many other fruits are important 
produels, 'riie largest article of export from 
Porto Rico is sugar. The next is tobacco. 
Other exports in order of amount are coffee, 
fruits, molasses, cattle, timber, nud hides. 

The principal minerals found In Porto 
Rico are gold, carbonates, and sulphides 
of copper and magnejlc oxide of Iron in 
large quantities. Lignite is found at Utuado 
and Moca, and also s^ellow amber, A large 
variety df marbles, limestones, and other 
building stones are deposited on the Island, 
but these resources are very undeveloped. 
There are salt works at Guanlca and Salina 
on the south coast, and at Cape Kojo on 
the west, and these constitute the principal 
mineral Industry In Porto Rico. 


The principal cities are Mayaguez, with 
16,0.39, Ponce, 35,027 inhabitants; and San 
Juan, the capital, with 48,716. The ship- 
ments of domestic nn'rchandise from the 
United States to l*orto Rico, year ending 
June 30, 19 HI, were .$.32,223,191. The ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise to the Uniti'd 
Stat<‘S were $40,529,665. 'the for(‘lgn trade, 
.V(‘ar ending June 30, 191.3, was; Imports, 
$.3,745,057 ; exports, $8,564,942. 

An act providing for a civil government 
for Porto Rico was passed by the Fifty- 
sixth Congress and receivt'd the assent of 
the Pre.sident April 12, 1900 (page 6678). 

Under this act a civil gov'ermnent was es- 
tablished which went Into effect May 1, 
1900. There are two legislative chambers, 
the Executive I'onncll, or “upper house,’* 
composed of the Goveriiiiieut Secretary, At- 
tornej'-Geiieral, 3’rea surer. Auditor, Com- 
missioner of the Interior, and Conmilssioiier 
of Education, and tlve eiti/ens appointed by 
the President, and the House ot Dch'gates, 
or “lower house,” consisting of thirty-tlve 
merubors, elected by the people, *rhe Island 
is represented In the Congress of tin* United 
States by a Resident Comnilssloner. 

Preshh'iit Roosevelt In nu'ssages to Con- 
gress Dec. 5, 1905 (page 7018). Dec, 3, 
1JM)0 (page 70r»l). Dec. .3. 1007 (page 

7104) and Doc. 8. 1908 (paae 72.3.3) rec«)m- 
inciuled Hie granting of L’niled Stales citl- 
zeiisbip to the Porto Ricans, and a bill was 
li.troduc<‘d in the Sixty-second Cougr(‘SH pro- 
viding for Hie same, but failed to reach a 
final vote. 

The Legislature of 1912 enacted a sani- 
tation law esliublishlug an insular board of 
health, and a general sanitary organization, 
provided a bnrt'an of labor, and authorized 
investment by the treasurer of $200,000 in 
first mortgage bonds of a corporation to be 
organized for the eonstrnet ion of a modern 
hotel in San Juan. It also authorized a 
bond issue of $500,000 in comi(»ellon with 
port improvement at San Juan. 3’he Leg- 
islature of 1913 provid(*d for the retirement 
on three-quarter pav of the Justice's of tin* 
Supreme ( ourt of the island afte'r ten yiairs’ 
service, and inion reaiching slxty-llve y<*ars 
of age, and ordered the esl.-iblishmeiit of an 
Insular hospital In each of the s(*ven districts 
in which tlie isljmd Is divkh'd, for thosi* 
suffering from transmissible and coutagleius 
diseases. 

Porto Rico: 

American citizens in, unlawfully pun- 
ished, 78.3. 

Campaign against, under command of 
Maj.-Gen. Miles, 6.318. 

Citizenship for islanders, 7018, 7051, 
7104, 7233. 

Civil government of, 6681, 6772, 7018. 

Commercial relations with, 1260, 1347, 
482(), 4921, 5089, 5470, 6069. 
Treaty regarding, 4842, 4847, 4848. 

Expeditions against, referred to, 2741. 

Grants of publie or corporate rights 
in, order regarding, 6583. 

Lands reserved in, for public pur- 
poses, 6778, 

Military commission to superintend 
Spanish evacuation of, 6322. 

Piracies from, suppressed, 783. 

Privateering in ports of, 2345. 

Railroads in, 6730. 

lielations of, with United States, 
6658 , 7018 . 
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Sanitary problems connected with, re- 
ferred to, 6341. 

Slavery in, discussed, 4100. 

Release of persons held in, dis- 
cussed, 4194. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5583. 
Referred to, 5615, 5747. 

Telephones in, 6732. 

Vessels from certain ports of, duties 
on, suspended by proclamation, 
4871. 

Vessels of Spain from, discriminating 
duties on, suspended V.)y procla- 
mation, 4810, 5075, 5155. 
Discussed, 5089. 

Suspension revoked, 5074. 

Vessels of United States, discrimi- 
nating duties and fines on, in, 
4626, 4714, 4763, 4786, 4788, 5961. 
Abolished, 4810, 5155. 

Retaliatory measures, discussed, 
4763. 

Visit of American naval ofiicer to, 
referred to, 845. 

Ports. (See Rivers and Harbors.) 
Portsmouth, N. H., dry dock at, about 
completed, 2669. 

Site for, 934. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, act to erect public 

building at, vetoed, 5152. 

Portsmouth, Treaty of. — A treaty of 
peace between Russia and Japan, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 5, 1905, bring- 
ing to a close the war that had been waged 
between those two countries since Feb. 11, 
1904. 

Shortly after the battle of the Japan 
Sea, Idny 27-20, 1905 (see Japan), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, after conference with the 
Russian Ambassador and the Japanese 
Minister, sent identical notes to the (iov- 
erniiieiits of the two eomitries, urging them 
to begin direct peace.* negotiations with 
each other, and ottering the services of 
the United States In l>rliigiug their envoys 
together. Japan accepted the proposition 
two days later, and Russia within a week. 
Various places were proposed for the meet- 
ing : Paris. The Hague, (^hefoo, (ieneva, 
and Washington. As the summer heat 
made the hitter place unsuitable, the 
United States Government offered the use 
of a building at the United States Navy 
Yard, at l*ortsmouth, N. H., and the offer 
was accepted. The envoys appointed w'cre, 
on the part of Japan. Baron Koinura. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Kogoro 
Takahira, Minister to the United States; 
and on the part of Russia, Count Sergius 
Witte and Baron Rosen, Ambassador to 
the United States. 

On Aug. 5 the envoys assembled on the 
United Slates cruiser, Mayffower, near Oys- 
ter Bay, L. I., and woi*e Introduced by 
President Roosevelt. The sessions of the 
conference began Ang. 9, wlu?n the Japa- 
nese presented their terms; I. Recognition 
by Russia of the preponderating Influence 
of Japan In Korea ; IT. Slnmltaneous evac- 
uation of Manchuria by Russia and Japan; 
III. Transfer to Japan of the Russian 
leases of Port Arthur and Dalny ; IV. The 
return of Manchuria to China aceordlng 


to the previous agreement between Russia 
and China ; V. The cession of Sakhalin 
Island to Japan ; VI. The transfer to Japan 
of all public property in Port Arthur ami 
Dalny, rights of private property to be re- 
spected ; vll. The transfer to Japan of the 
Manchurian railroad between Port Arthur 
and Dalny and Harbin; Vlll. Russia to 
retain the main line in Vladivostok ; IX. 
The reimbursement of Japan for the ex- 
penses of the war ; X. The surrender tc 
Japan of the Russian warships interned at 
neutral ports ; XI. Limitation of Russia’s 
naval strength In the Pacifle ; XII. Fishing 
rights for citizens of Japan in Russian wa- 
ters. 

To some of those Russia agreed at once; 
but the ipicstloiis of indemnity and the ces- 
sion of the Island of Sakhalin still remained 
open, and by the 19th of August the nego- 
tiations seemed certain to end in failure. 
The pressure of neutral nations, l)i’ought 
to bear on both parties, and especially the 
Influence of l*rosldeiit Roosevelt, led to a 
compromise. Japan waived the qtiestlon of 
Indemnity, and withdrew her demand for 
the interned warships; while Russia con- 
sented to the surrender of the southern 
half of the island of Sakhalin. Each na- 
tion agreed to pay the cost of the main- 
tenance of its prisoners of war, an arrange- 
ment much to the advantage of .lapan. 
An agreement was reached August 29. and 
the formal treaty w'as signed Sept. 5, 1905. 
Ratifications of the treaty were exchanged 
on Get. 14, 1905, (See also Japan.) 

Portugal. — Continental Portugal occupies 
part of the maritime district of the Iberian 
Peninsula, between 0° lo'-O® 30' W. longi- 
tude, and 37®-42® 8' N. latitude, and Is 
bounded on the north and t‘ast by Spain, 
and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands; 
form an Integral part of Portugal for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

Vhyaival Features . — Portugiil is generally 
hilly, but with no great ludghts, and there 
are many plains. 'The principal rivers are 
Douro, Tagus, (Juadlana and Minho. The 
climate is e<iual)!e and teiiqierate, the south- 
western winds bringing an abundant rain- 
fall. Lisbon has an aiinnal mean t('mpera- 
tnre of 61® F., but there Is a difference of 
50® F. in the extremes. 

History . — From the close of the eleventh 
centifty until the revolution of 1910 the 
govcrnnicut of I'ortugal was a monarchy, 
and in the year 1500 the King nf Portugal 
was “Lord of the conquest, navigation, and 
commerce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia and 
I*ersia,’’ the terrltf)rles of the Empire In- 
clndlng also the Vice-Royalty of Brazil, 
which declared its independence in 1822 
(see Brazil). In 1910 an armed rising 
drove the King and the Royal family into 
exile, effected a separation of Church and 
State and set im a R(‘public. 

(Jovernmeat . — The National Assembly of 
Aug. 21, 1911, sanetioned the Republic and 
adopted a Constitution, with a President 
elected by Congress for four years, a Con- 
gress of two (Chambers, and an Executive 
appointed by the President but responsible 
to the Legislature. The Republic wa.s for- 
mally recognized bv the Powers on Sept. 11, 
1911. President of the Republic (Aug. 24, 
1911-1915), Dr. Mnnoel d’ Arriaga. There is 
a Congress of two houses, the Senate and 
the (’hainher of Deputies. The Senate con- 
sists of seventy-one members, elected bv the 
Municipal Councils of the Repnidie for six 
years, one-half renewable every three yi'ars. 
The Chamber of Deputies (or National 
Council) consists of 164 members, elected by 
direct vote for three years. 

There are Courts of first Instance in each 
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of the 193 judicial districts or con>arcas, 
with Courts of Appeal (tribimacs do rela- 
cao) ut Lisbon and Oporto and at I*outR 
Ilplgada in the Azores. There Is a ♦Supreme 
CfMirt of Appeal at Lisbon. 

The Republic is divided Into tvrenty-one 
Districts (Continental Tortiigal seventeen, 
Azores throe, Madeira one), governed by an 
appointed Governor, a District Auditor and 
an elective council of three members. 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Area in 

Population 

Districta 

English 

Census 


Sq. Miles 

1911 

Avoiro 

1,064 

336,243 

Azores 

922 

242,560 

Beja 

3,958 

192,499 

Braga 

1,041 

382,276 

Braganga 

2,512 

192,024 

Gastello Brancjo 

2,581 

241,184 

Coimbra 

1,507 

359,387 

Evora 

2,856 

J 48,295 

Faro 

1,937 

272,861 

Guarda 

2,114 

271,(516 

Leiria 

1,316 

2(52,632 

Lisboa 

3,085 

8.52,854 

Madeira 

314 

109,783 

Portiilegre 

2,404 

141,481 

Porto ... 

S92 

679,510 

San taro ni . 

2,5;)4 

325,775 

Vianna do Castcllo 

857 

227,2.50 

Villa Real 

1,049 

245,547 

Vizeu 

1,937 

416,744 

Total Portugal 

. . 35,500 

5,960,056 

Portuguese Colonies — 

... 801,841 

9,675,000 

Grand Total 

. .. 840,341 

15,635,056 


In 1911 there were 41,107 foreigners resi- 
dent In I’ortugal, of wlioin lid.T)!? were 
Spanish, ll>.14;i Rraziliaiis, 2,016 Rritish, 
1,832 French, 1,645 Americans. 

For the army s^e Annies of the World 
and for the navy see Navies of the World. 

Production and Indufttry . — The principal 
products are wlK'at, barley, oats, maize, flax 
and hemp, while the vine is extensively 
cultivated, the l)eHt wlu,c lu'ing produced 
In the elevated tracts, and the coiiiinoiier 
kinds in the low-lying country. In the 
plains and lowlamis rice, olives, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, tigs, and almonds are 
abunaantly grown. The vine and the* olive 
are the chief branches of industry, the 
rich red wine known as “port" being grown 
In the I’aiz do Vlnho and carried down the 
Doiiro partly in sailing vessels but mainly 
by rail, for shipment at Oporto. The Lh'c 
Stock (1910) included cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and horses. 

There are extensive forests of oak, ehest- 
niit, seapine, and cork, covering nearly 27 
per cent of the cultivated area of the coun- 
try, and cork ijrodncls are largely manii- 
faetnred for export, whiie the wine trade 
requires much timber for the numerous 
eooperag(‘s, much of which, however, l.s 
imported from abroad. 


The value of the fish landed annually Is 
about t>, 000, 000 mllreis, Including tunnj 
sardines and fresh water salmon 
8,298 vessels employing 20,892 men, atM 
engaged in the deep-sea and coast fisheries 
Education.— Vrlmury la free and nominalb 
compulsory between the ages of seven am 
fifteen, but attendances are not strictly en 
forced, and over 7.5 per cent of the popu 
lation above seven years old are illiterate 
The University of Golmbra (founded In 1291 
Ljsbnn and transferred to Tolmbra Ir 
^ library of .150,000 volumes 
In plO there were 1.100 matriculated stu 
dents at the University. 


Finance . — The average annual revenue foi 
the five years ending with 1913 was 72,- 
000,000 escudos, and the expenditure for 
the same time averaged 7(5,000,000 escudos. 
The escudo, the unit of value, is the an- 
cient mllreis, and is equivalent to $1.08 
United States money. The debt was stated 
on Jan. 1, 1913, at $64,018,000, with car- 
rying charges of .$21,701,000. 

Railway ft, etc . — In 1910 there wore 1,760 
miles of railway open and working, of which 
680 miles were State owned. The principal 
Hues cross the Spanish border to the ports 
of Lisbon aui Oporto, and a coastal system 
runs from the nortliern boundary to Faro 
on the south coast. The principal water- 
■ ays are the Lower Tagus and the Douro, 
the latter traversing Ihe wine district, 
which provides most of the traflie. 

Cities. — Cai)ital, Lisbon, on the Tagus, 
ropulation (1911 ) 435,359. Oporto had a 
population (1911) of 191,604. There are 
no other large cities. 

Trade with the. Ihiitcd Stales . — The value 
of merebnmllse imported Into 1‘ortugal from 
the United ♦Stjites for the year 1913 was 
$4,1 (.7 158, anu goods to the value of $6,- 
870,223 were sriii tbilher — a balance of 
$2,703,065 in favor of Portugal. 

POUTVO CESI'j INDIA lias an .area of 1,470 
sqii.are mil(‘S, with an estimntt'd population 
of (505,000. qqio I’orluguese dominions con- 
sist of Goa on tlie western coast of India, 
about 265 miles sou1h(‘asl of Rombay ; Da- 
mao, oil the east side of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, and of DIu, a town and fort on an 
Island on the \v(*st side of the same gulf. 
'Phese settlements form a single ndmiuls- 
trativo province under a Governor-General. 

MACAO is a settlement on th(‘ western 
side of the ('stuary of the (^aiiton River, 
occupied by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century, ,and niially »‘eded by China in 1887. 

POirvem'ESE TJMOU eonslsts of the 
northern portion of 3’imor, a large i.sland in 
the Malay Archipelago, of an enclave on 
the northwest (‘oast of Die island, and of the 
neighboring island of Pulo Cambing, with 
area of 7.450 square miles, and an estimated 
population of 3>00,000. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS are an arehipel- 
ago of the W(‘sl African coast, lietweon 14* 
47'-17" 13' N. latitude and 22® 4()''25° 22' 
W. longitmbs (‘onsisling of twelve islaml.s. 
They were sedth'd l>y the I'orluguese, who 
imported imgroes from the Afri<‘aii coast to 
work (he plantations, slavery being llnally 
alioli.shed in 187(5. Tlie inhabitants are 
mainly negroes and mulattoes, who speak 
a debased form of Portuguese, and belong to 
the Roman ('atholie Church, roffi'c is the 
principal product, maize, millet, sugar cane, 
manioc, oranges, tobacco and cotton being 
also grown. Tlie exports are coffee, physb'- 
niits, millet, sugar, spirits, salt, live ‘ani- 
mals, skins and flsh ; the imports being 
coal, le.v'lilos, food stufT.s, wine, metals, 
tobacco, pottery, machinery and vegetaliles. 

PORTTimiESE aVTNEA extends along the 
west coast of Africa bclw('cri the Cnsanmncl 
district of Senegal (French) and French 
Guinea. Tlie settlement includes also Or- 
nngo, Rolnina, lUssao and other islands, and 
has a total area of about 14,000 square 
miles, wilii an estimated population of 300,- 
000 to 500,000, of vtirfous negro tribes. 
The Interior is dense forest with palms, 
ebony and mahogany. 

S.TO and PniNCIPtf are two Isl- 

nnds In the Gulf of Guinea. The principal 
product of both islands is (’ocoa, the exports 
of which were about one-sixth of the world’s 
supply in 1907. Exaggerated reports as to 
the conditions of indentured laborers 
stopped the cocoa exports from 1909-1910, 
but the conditions have now been radically 
altered. 
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ANGOLA lies south of the Kongo River 
In West Africa and extends eastward as 
far as Rhodesia. The north(‘rn boundary is 
that of the Belgian Kongo, and Ihe southern 
boundary is eontormiuous with German 
Southwest Africa. 

P0RTV0UE8E EA8T AFRICA lies be- 
tween Goriiian x^ast Africa on the north and 
Natal on the south. The area is estimated 
as 300,000 S(iuare mih'S, with population 
not exeeedliig 3,1100,000, of wlioni about 
30,000 are Kuropeans. Of the natives, DO 
per cent are liantu negrot>s. The I'rovince 
of Mocambi(iue is administered l)y a (iov- 
ernor-General, with liead(piar1 ers at Lou- 
renQO Marqm's. Large ])oiTions of the t(‘rri- 
tory are leased to tin* C'oiujainhia de Mo- 
Qumbbpie (head(iuarters, Beira), llie Ooiii- 
puiihia di ZuiniK'ziu (QuelinuimO , and the 
Coini>anhia do Nyasa (I'orto Aimdla). The 
mineral resources ivelude coal and ironstone, 
malachite, copper, gold, pidroleum and bitu- 
men. The agrieullural products are wlnait 
and other cereals, sugar-cane, riee, ground- 
nuts, colTee and tobacco. The exports are 
principally rubber, sugar, <‘oal, beeswax, 
coco-nuts, copra and mangrove bark, ivory, 
cattle, skins and hides, ground-nuts, cotton, 
tobacco and gold; the Imports being cotton 
goods, hardware and loodstulTs. d'lie spo- 
clal trade of the Pr<)vin(a‘ is about . 30 , 000 , ■. 
000 escmios annually, tli<‘ transit trade be- 
ing of approximately tli(‘ same value, on 
the way to and from the Transvaal (via 
liourengo Maniues and Beira). 

Portugal (see also Tiisbon; Oporto); 

Blockade established by, claims of 
United States growing out of, 1098, 
1113, 1243. 

Brazil, questions with respecting es- 
cape of insurgent Admiral Ila 
Gama, 5956. 

Citizens of, effort made to improve 
condition of, 762, 786. 

Claims of United Stales against, 
1071, 1113, 1157, 1213, J:U7, 226S, 
2453, 2550, 2618, 2680, 2759. (S<'e 
also (U’licral Annatroiu;, The; 
J/i7e.s*, The.) 

Admitted, but payment of, delayed, 
1456. 

Convention for adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 2618, 2612, 2655. 
Payment of, 1157, 1243, 1368, 1749, 
2055. 

Commercial relations w^itli, 811. 
Vess(ds sent to protect American in- 
terests, 1 099. 

Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5830. 

Cotton culture in African possessions 
of, referred to, 3267. 

Diplomatic relations with, resumed, 
1008. 

Duties on rice reduced by, 1243. 

Priendly disposition of, toward Unit- 
ed States, 919. 

Government of, removed to Lisbon, 
674. 

Internal tranquility restored to, 1317. 

Minister of United States in, 90. 
Salary of, referred to, 3667. 


Bailroad in, operated by American 
citizens, seized by Government 
of, 5470. 

Claim regarding, submitted to arbi- 
tration, 5546. 

Relations with, 89, 168, 820. 

Republic of, recognized, 8049. 

Revenue law^s of United States, com- 
plaints of, against, referred to, 
1956. 

Slavery in colonies of, abolition of, 
discuss(Ml, 4289. 

Trt'utv with, referred to, 1821, 1839, 
1894, 2127. 

Vessels of — • 

Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed l)y proclamation, 4080. 
Rej)ort regarding, 1135, 1443. 
Requested by Portugal, 1442. 
Duties on, 1135, 

Proclamation levying duties on, 
1589. 

Referred to, 1592. 

Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 1070, 1098, 1113, 

1 243. 

Vi(*e-consul of, to United States, ex- 
equatur of, revoked, 4038, 

Wines of, duties on, referred to, 2127, 
2250. 

Portugal, Treaty with. — A reciprocal 
commercial arrangement was made with 
l*or(ngaI in IhUO. It provides for a prefi^r- 
eiitial tariff on goods (ehic'lly wines, their 
products, and works of art) coining into 
the United irJtates; and on certain classes 
of goods (ch icily food-stulTs, machinery, 
oils, tar, and pitch) entering Portugal, 
tln‘ Azores, and Madelrns from the United 
Stat(‘s. Should the United States at any 
time impose high duties on crude cork 
and eolT<*e from Portugal, that eounlry re- 
serves, the riglit to arrest the operation of 
this convent i(»n on three montlis’ notiee. 
Arl)itralion, extradition and naturalization 
conventions arc also In force. 

Post-Office. (See Post-Office Depart- 
ment.) 

Post-Offices. — First - class post - offices are 
those in which the postmaster receives a 
salary of more than $.*>.000 yearly ; second 
class, those in which the postmasters’ sal- 
aries arc between $;j,000 and $2,000 yearly; 
third class, those In which the postmasters’ 
.salaries are between $2,000 and $1,000 
yearly ; and fourth-class, those In which the 
postmasters’ salaries are below $1,000 
yearly. The salaries of postmasters In the 
llrst three classes depend upon the gross 
receipts of their offices, although third-class 
jiostmusters receive an additional three cents 
for each money order they issue. Fourth- 
class postmasters receive a comuUssion on 
the cancellation of stamps in tludr offices. 
The scale provides that fourth-class post- 
ma.sters receive the full amount of tliolr 
cancellation up to $50 quarterly, with slid- 
ing scales between thi.s amount and cnneclla- 
tion up to $250 quarterly, and in addition 
they receive rents of boxes in their offices, 
(See I^ost-Office Department.) 
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FotstrOfilce Building: 

Destruction of, by fire referred to, 
1483. 

Erection of — 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
1483, 1911. 

Eecommended, 1477, 1720. 

Erection of, for joint use of Wash- 
ington City post office and Post- 
Office Department recommended, 
5479. 

Extension of, referred to, 2915, 
2917. 

Heating and ventilating of, referred 
to, 3110, 3112. 

Tllustration, frontispiece, Vol. IV. 

Keferred to, 1798. 

Uniform standard in amount of gross 
receipts to fix right of community 
to, recommendations regarding, 
5377. 

Post-Office Department.— This department 
of the executive branch of the fedt‘ral gov- 
ernment was established under the Constitu- 
tion Sept. 2G, 1789, but the work then offi- 
cially taken up by It had been in continuous 
operation from early colonial times. ITp to 
Kjyji the postal service was entirely carried 
on by the towns and villages. From that 
year until 1707 It was administered under 
the patent granted Thomas Neale by the 
King in 1091, Andrew Hamilton having been 
appointed rostmaster-General of America, 
lie established a weekly service from Ports- 
mouth, N. II., to Virginia, and so success- 
ful was his administration that he has 
been called “The Father of American posts.” 
lie was succeeded by bis son, John llamll- 
ton, in 1703. 

On Dec. 25, 1774, Po.stmastcr-General 
Foxcroft announced the end of the British 
ostal system in North America, and on 
uly 20, 1775, nearly a year before political 
independence was declared, the Continental 
Congress appointed Benjamin Franklin Post- 
master-General of the Colonies. When 
Franklin was sent to Europe in 1776, Rich- 
ard Bache, his son-in-law. was inadCj Post- 
master-General. In the passage of fhe pos- 
tal ordinance of Oct. 18, J782, which uni- 
fied all previous postal acts. Congress re- 
quired the payment of postage in silver or 


Its equivalent, and newspapers were admit- 
ted to transportation In the malls. The 
rates were fixed at 7.4 cents for single let- 
ters carried loss than sixty miles; ll.l 
cents for distances between sixty and a 
hundred miles and three cents for each ad- 
ditional hundred miles. It was in this year 
that the Post-Offiee Department, in distinc- 
tion from the postal service, was practically 
created, and from this time the modern 
American post-office dates Its origin. In 
the same year Ebonezer Hazard was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General. Under his ad- 
ministration an American Atlantic service 
was established and the doraesllc service 
perfected and extended, until, at the end 
of his term. 1789, there were eighty-live 
post-offices In the country and 2,299 miles 
of post-roads, the volume of business being 
about 300.000 letters a year. 

Up to this time the means of transporta- 
tion had been almost entirely by horseback, 
but an act of Congress of Sept. 0. 1785, 
gave the I’ostmaster-Goneral power to make 
contracts for the transmission of mall by 
stage-coach. After the establishment of the 
Constitution, in 1789, the postal service was 
for a time carried on under the direction 
of the Treasury Department, although the 
postal ordinance of 1782 remained in force 
until 1792, when a now postal law reform- 
ing the postage tariff was passed. 

The law permanently and definitely estab- 
lishing the Dejjartment was passed May 8, 
1799. In 1810 the office of Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General was created, a new 
postage tariff (8 to 25 cents, according to 
distances for single letters, and one cent 
each for n(‘wspai)ers not going beyond the 
State of publication) was established, and 
the various post-routes connected in one 
system. In 1811 the Department established 
a service between BaUiinore and Philadel- 
phia in coaches owned by the Government, 
and two years later the l’ostmastcr-( General 
was authorized to make use of steamboats 
in the transportation of mail. 

The organic law of the Department was 
again changed in 1825. provision being made 
for the building of a General Post-Office at 
the seat of Government, and the Postnian- 
ter-General being given great powers in the 
conduct and develojiment of the service. In 
1827 the salary or the Postmaster-General 
was made $6,000 a year, the same as that 
of heads of the other Executive Depart- 
ments, and two years later he was called 
to a seat in the Fabinet. 

The present extent and recent growth of 
the st'rvlee is shown In the following table : 


Fiscal Years 

Number 
of Post- 
Offices 

Revenue of 
the 

Department 

Expenditure 
of the 
Department 

1 Amount Paid For— 

Compensa- 
tion to 
Postmasters 

Transporta- 
tion of 
the Mail 

1900 

76,688 

$102,354,579 

$107,740,268 

$19,112,097 

$56,374,206 

1901 

76,945 

111,631,193 

115,554,920 

19,949,514 

58,264,040 

1902 

75,924 

121,848,047 

124,785,697 

20,783,919 

61,153,776 

1903 

74,169 

134,224,443 

138,784,488 

21,631,724 

65,321,711 

1904 

71,131 

143,582,624 

152,362,117 

22,273,344 

69,820,732 

1905 

68,131 

162,826,585 

167,399,169 

22,743,342 

72,862,605 

1906 

65.600 

167,932,782 

178,449,778 

23,644,685 

76,174,945 

1907 

62,659 

183,686,006 

190,238,288 

24,575,696 

81,090,849 

1908 

61,158 

191,478,663 

208,351,886 

25,699,397 

81,381,421 

1909 

60.144 

203.662,383 

221,004,102 

26,569,892 

84,052,596 

1910 

59,580 

224,128.657 

229,977,224 

27,521,013 

86,259,102 

1911 «. 

59,237 

237,879,823 

237,648,926 

28,284,964 

88,058,922 

1912 

68,729 

246,744,016 

248,625,460 

28,467,726 

89,164,811 

1913 

68,020 

266,619,525 

262,067,541 

29,162,662 

92,278,517 

1914 

66,810 

287,934,665 

283,543,769 

29,968,516 

98,002,421 

1915 

56,380 

287,248,166 

298,546,026 

30,400,145 

104,701,260 

1916 

55,935 

312,057,688 

306,204.033 

31,135,230 

102,189,229 


Of the whole number of post-offices at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1915, 8,920 were Presi- 
dential offices and 47,460 were fourth-class offices. 
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Following la a Hat of tho roatniastora- 
Goncral and tlic Presidents under whom 
they served :* 


President 


Wjiahington 


Adams . . . 
Jefferaon.. . 

Madison.. 

Monroe — 

J.Q Adams 
Jackson . . 

Van Tiuren 

Harrison . 
Tyjor.... 

Polk . 

Taylor 

Fillmore. . . 

Pi(‘rce . . . 
Buchanan.. 


Lincoln 

Johnson. , 
Grant 


Hayes 

Garfield . . 
Arthur .... 

« 

Cleveland . . 

B. Harrison 
Cleveland . . 


McKinley..! 

Roosevelt.. 

U 

’ I 

Taft 

Wilson ... I 


Postmaster General 


8amuel Osi^ood, Massachuseita. . . 

Timothy Pickerinp;, Mass 

Joseph I Lul )cr.shum, Georgia .... 


Gideon Granger, Connecticut. . , 

Return J. Meigs, Jr., Ohio 

John McLean, Ohio 

William T. Barry, Kentucky.. . . 
Amos Kendall, Kentucky 

John M. Niles, Connecticut 

Fninci.s^ Granger, New York"... 

Charles A. Wickliffe, Kentucky. . 

Cave Johnson, Tennessee 

Jacob Collamor, Vermont 

Nathan K. Hall, New York 

S I) Hubbard, C'onnecticut . . . 
James Campbell, Fcimsylvania. 
Aaron V. Brown, Tenneswie .... 

Joseph Holt, Kentucky 

Horatio King, Maine 

Montgomery Rlair, Maryland. . . 
William Dennison, Ohio 

Alex. W. Randall, Wisconsin . . . 
John A. J. Cresswcll, Maryland. . 
James W. Marshall, Virginia . . . 
Marshall Jewell, Connecticut. . . 
James N. Tyner, Indiana .... 
David McK. Key, Tennessee. . . , 
Horace Maynard, Tennessee. . . . 
Thomas L. James, New York .... 
Timothy O. Howe, Wuseonsin. . . 
Walter Q. Gresham, Indiana. . . . 

Frank Hatton, Iowa 

William F. Vilas, W'iseonsin 

Don M. Dickinson, Michigan 
John Wanamaker, Pennsylvania 
Wilson S. Bissell, New York. . 
William L. Wilson, West Vir 


James A. Gary, Maryland .... 
Charles Emory Smith, Penn. 

Henry C. Payne, Wisconsin. . . 
Robert J. Wynne, Pc'nn.sylvania. 
George B. Cortelyou, New York 
George von L. Meyer, Mass, , 
Frank 11. llitehcook. Mass. 
Albert S. Burleson, Texas . . . 



1789 

1701 

11705 


1 oo ( 
1801 
1801 
1809 
1814 
1817 
1S2:1 
182.5 
1820 
ISJf) 
1837 

1840 

1841 
1841 
1841 
1845 
IKIO 
1850 
1852 
18.53 
1857 
18,50 
1801 
1801 

1804 

1805 
1800 
1809 
1874 
1874 
1870 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1883 
1881 
1885 


1880 

1803 


1805 

'1807 

1808 

llOOl 

1001 

1004 

1005 
1007 
1009 

^1913 


* The Postmaster-General was not considered 
a Cabinet officer until 1829. 

By the net of July 2, 1800 the accounting 
was ti'unsferia'd to tho Auditor of the 9’rea- 
Kury for tho I*ost-Offlce Depurtmont, and it 
was roquirod that all revonuos of tho De- 
pa rtinont 1)0 paid into the United Btatos 
Treasury. Until the passage of this act all 
postmastor.s had boon, appointed by the J’ost- 
niastor-Goneral, but from this time those 
whoso eomini.sslonB amounted to .$1,000 or 
more a year were to ho appointed by the 
l*re8ldont. with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a term of four years. The 
four assistants are appointed In the same 
way. 

Railway mall service was authorized In 
18.38. 

Postage rates were fixed on a weight 
basis in 1845, but with distance limita- 
tion (half ounce 300 miles, five cents). 

Stamps wmre authorized in 1847. (See 
rostago, Postage Stamps, Postage Rates). 


Postal Savings Banks were authorized by 
act of June 25, 1910, and the i’arcel Post 
began operations Jan. 1, 1913. 

The money-order system was established 
on May 17, 1S(54 ; and the special-delivery 
system on Oct. 1, 1883. 

The free rural-delivery system was be- 
gun In 1897, and two years later the reg- 
istry system was extended in cities so that 
letters might be registered at the home cf 
the sender. 

For more dot ailed Information ns to the 
scope and acti\ities of the I'ost-Oftiee De- 
ptirtinenl consult the Index refereiiees to 
the Presidents’ Mi'ss.agt's and Encyclopedic 
articles under the following headings: 


Assistant Postraas- 
tprs-(J<*neral, 

(Htv Delivery, Divi- 
sion of. 

('ivil Service. 

Division of Dead 
TiCttors. 

Division of Finance. 

I)ivlsion of Misccl- 
inneons Transpor- 
tation. 

Division of Money 
Orders. 

Division of Railway 
Adjustment, 

Divisirm of Itegis- 
tered Malls. 


Division of Rural 
Mails. 

Division of Stamps. 
Foreign Mail Service. 
IMail IMatter. 

I’arcc'l I’ost. 

Postage Stamps. 
I’ostal (’onventions. 
I'ostal Gurreney, 
Postal Rates. 

Postal Savings. 
I’ostal Service. 

Post inn ster-tjeiieral. 
Post-Offices. 

Railway Mail Serv- 
ice. 

Star Routes. 


Post-Office Department: 

Act regarding post-office, vetoed, 
4330. 

Assistant in, rcM'ominended, 4038, 5102. 
Building for. (h^ec Post-Offico Build- 
ing.) 

Clerks in, referred to, 8585. 
Discussed. (Heo Postal Service dis- 
cussed.) 

Funds of, deHcit in, 133.5, 2043, 3107. 
Issuance of eomuiissions to officials 
by Postiuaster-Oeneral, recommend- 
ed, 4003, 4103. 

Laws of, recommendations regarding, 
784. 

Pefornis in, recommended, 0103. 
Revenues and oxpmidituri's of — ■ 
Appropriation for, 22('2, 2002. 

Bill jiroviding for, failure of, to 
pass, 3102. 

Deficit turned into surplus in two 
years, 7093. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J.‘ Q., 877, 920, 956, 985. 
Arthur, 4639, 4728, 4769. 
Buchanan, 2992, 3054, 3056, 3107. 
Cleveland, 4937, 6101, 5377, 5880, 
5060, 6161. 

Fillmore, 2625, 2670. 

Grant, 3994, 4151, 4203, 4250, 
4363. 

Harrison, Bony, 5551, 5633, 5756. 
Ifayes, 4420, 4452, 4526, 4574. 
Jackson, 1023, 1090, 12.53, 1335, 
1393, 1476. 

Johnson, 3561, 3650, 3775, 3882. 
Lincoln, 3252, 3332, 3386, 3450. 
McKinley, 6335. 

Monroe, 784, 827. 

Pierce, 2748, 2822, 2872, 2943. 



Encyclopedic Index 


Polk, 2264, 2355, 2502. 

EooKGvclt, 6675, 6677, 6723, 6798, 
6913, 7102. 

Taft, 7433, 7525, 7693, 7732, 7733, 
7814. 

Tyler, 1902, 2056, 2202. 

Van Bnreii, 1610, 1719, 1755, 1836. 

Second class mail matter, report of 
commission on, 7733, 

Treasurer for, should be appointed, 
1336. 

Post-Offices: 

Classification of fourth-class, recom- 
mended, 6172. 

Cderks in, le»j:islatian repfardin" clas- 
sification of, recommended, 5378. 

Consolidation of, 6164, 6172. 

Number of, 784, 6344. 

Increase in, 877, 933, 956, 985, 
1610, 1719, 1755, 235.5, 2625, 
2670, 2992, 4203, 4571, 4769, 
5376, 5756, 5881, 5971. 

Post Roads. (8ee Mail Routes.) 
Postage. — The price cstuhlishod l)y law to 
he paid for the conveyance of a letter 
or other mailable matter by a public post. 
IJales of postage wore (ixed by tlie i’on- 
tlnontal Con;;resH in J78li as follows; Sin- 
letters umler 60 miles, 7.4 cents; be- 
tween 60 and 100 miles, 11.1 cents; be- 
lw('en 100 and 200 miles, 14.8 cents, and 
3 4 cents for each additional 100 miles. 
As early as 1794 a delivery system was 
ilia n^riira led, a fee of 2 cents being re- 
quirc'd for each letter delivered. In 1814 
the rales of postage were increased by .50 
j)(*r eeiil, bnt tlie old rate was reston*d in 
1810. Mails W(M'e first earrit'd on borse- 
baek, later by stag<' coach, and In 1834 by 
railway. July 7. 1838, (’ongress declared 
every railroad to be a innll route. 

The frec-delh ('ry system was established 
in 1872 in cities of .50,000 population or 
over, ami In 1887 the system was extended. 

liiirnl Free Dclircrj /. — In 1896 the ('xperi- 
in('nt of free di'livery in rural dlstrh'ts was 
ti ll'd and provi'd to be a success ; sinei' that 
dat(‘ {lie principle has l)('(*n adopted and is 
being (‘xtendi'd all over tlie country. (.Siie 
also T’ost-Oflice Department.) 

33ie following talile ('xhlliits the growth 
of tlie rural delivery service from 1898 to 
191.5: 


Year 

Carriers 

(Number) 

Daily 

Mileage 

Annual 

Cost 

1<S98. 

148 

2,960 

5!50.24l 

1900. . 

1,276 

28,685 

420,433 

1901 

4,301 

100,299 

1,750,321 

1903. . . 

15,119 

332, MS 

8,051,599 

1904. . . 

24.566 

552,725 

12,645,275 

1905 . . . 

32,055 

721,237 

20,864,885 

1906 . . . 

36,318 

820,318 

25,011,625 

1907 

•37,582 

883,117 

26,601,555 

1908 . . 

39,143 

891,432 

34,371,939 

1909 . 

40,499 

979,541 

35,661,0.34 

1910 . . 

40,997 

993.068 

36,914,769 

1911 . 

41,559 

1,007,772 

37,125,630 

1912. , 1 

42,199 

1,021,492 

41,859,422 

1913. .. 

42,805 

1,028,603 

45,642,766 

1914 .. 

43,652 

1,050,266 

47,377,070 

1915 . . ‘ 

43,710 

1,073,099 

50,000,000 


The maximum salary of rural carriers 
was Inereascd July 1, 1914, from $1,100 to 
$ 1 , 200 . 


Postal 


Postage (sec also Franking Privilege) : 

Census papers discussed, 654. 

Increase in, recommended, 3056. 

On census papers discussed, 654. 

Keduction iii — 

Discussed, 2202, 2264, 2412, 2.560, 
2671, 2713, 294.3, 4835, 4937, 5101. 
Eccomi-iended, 1476, 1836, 2503, 

2560, 2625, 4 728, 4769, 4836. 

Revenue derived from. (See Post- 
Office Department, revenues, etc., 
of.) 

Postage Stamps. — An official mark or 
stamp atfixed to or embossed on letters 
sent through the mails as evidence of the 
prepayment of postage. Adhesive stamps 
were made as an experiment by James 
tMialnii'is In his print ing ollice in Dundee 
in 1834, but tbi'y were not made public 
till Noyemla'r, 1837. Jn February, 1837, 
Sir Itowlaml Hill proposed a postage stamp 
for prepayment of letter postage. In 1840 
Mn!rea<ly’s envelope was introduced, bear- 
ing an allegorical design of England at- 
tracting the commerce of the world, btit 
this was soon superseded by the adhesive 
stamp. Local stamps were In use In va- 
rious cities in the United States as early as 
1842 — ill New York, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
and Brattlehoro. By act of May 3, 1847, 
tlie iis<‘ of postage stamps was authorized, 
and issues of 5 and 10 cent stamps were 
made by the CJovernmonl bearing, re- 
spectively. designs of the heads of Frank- 
lin and Washington. In 1851 three new 
values were added — 1, 3, and 12 cents. 
From this time till 1860 a complete series 
was issued in values from 5 to 5)0 cents. 
In 1860 a new series was brought out in 
various designs, such as a horseman, a 
locomotive, eagle, steamship, landing of 
Columbus, Declaration of Independence, 
heads of Franklin, Washington, and Lin- 
coln. The series of 1870-72 bore heads of 
Franklin, after Ruprleht’s bust ; .Tnekson, 
after Powers; Washington, after the bust 
by Hoiidou ; Lincoln, after Volk ; Stanton, 
from a photograph ; Jefferson, after 
Powers’s statue; Clay, after the bust 
by Hart ; Webster, after the (Meveuger 
Imst : Scott, after the bust by (,orfee ; 
ITamllton, after Cerraehl ; and I*eiTy, from 
AVoleott’s statue. 

At the International Postal Conforenee 
held at Berne, Switzerland, in 1874, the 
1’nlversal I*ostal Union was formed. wMth 
rates of 5 cents per half ounce on Jill let- 
ters passing l)etween the countries compos- 
ing the union. In 1875 a .5-eent stamp was 
issued for this foia'ign service, bearing the 
head of Jackson, taken from a photograph, 
and in 1882 another of the same value 
with the head of Garfield. Stamped en- 
velopes were issued in 1852 and postal 
cards in 1872. 

Postal Congress, International, at— • 

Berne, 4250. 

Lisbon, 4938. 

Paris, 3387. 

New convention adopted by, 4453. 
Washington, 6164. 

Postal Conventions.— At the instance of 
Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-General of 
the United States, an international confer- 
ence of postal delegates was held at I*aris, 
In May and June. 1863. Hon. John A. 
Kasson represented the United States. The 
objects of the conference were to facilitate 
postal Intercourse between nations and to 
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Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Inaiig^urate a general system of uniform in- 
ternational charges at reduced rat('S of 
postage and to form the basis of future 
conferences. I’resident Johnson, Ir t>ls third 
annual message of Dee. ^1, ISO? (page 
3775), reported the ratlfi<atlon of postal 
conventions with Great Itritain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, the North 
German Union, Italy, and the colonial gov- 
ernment of Hong Kong, largely reducing 
the rates of ocoan and land postage to 
and from and within those countries. 

In October, 1874, the g('n(ual postal union 
at Berne, Switzerland, reduced international 
letter postage generally to tivt‘ eent.s per half 
ounce. A third convention for a Universal 
T*o.slaI Union was signc'd at Paris, June 1, 
1878, by J(yhn N. Tyner and Joseph II. 
Blackfan on bdialf of the ITilted States. 
The postal congress at Lisbon in April, 
1880, confirmed the interna lional rate of 
five cents per half ounce for prepaid letler.s 
and two cents for postal cards. The next 
eongres.s was held at Vienna in 1 801. Presi- 
dent Hayes gave a good idea of the extent 
of the 1‘ostal (Convention in his second an- 
nual message of I)(*c. 2, 1878 (page 44.'>3). 
'I’he rate of postage or letters to foreign 
countries now Is five cents for the first 
ounce or less (each additional onnc(' three 
cents), except Great Britain, Germany, 
Panada, (Cuba and Mexico, whore the rate 
Is two cents. 

Postal Conventions: 

Discussed, 3387, 4152, 4038. 
Embarraasment arising under, re- 
ferred to, 4453. 

With— 

Bahama Islands, 5377. 

Barbados, 5377. 

Belgium, 3775, 3883, 4203. 

Canada, 4836, 5377. 

China, 4775. 

Costa Rica, 3284. 

France, 4250. 

Germany, 3775, 388.3, 4203. 

Great Britain, 2528, 2560, 2724, 
3650, 3775, 3833, 3883. 

Honduras, 5377. 

Italy, 3775, 3883. 

Japan, 4203. 

Mexico, 3235, 3264, 5377. 

Ratification of, referred to, 3274. 

Netherlands, 3775, 3883. 

New South Wab^s, 4882. 

Newfoundland, 4203. 

Sweden and Norway, 4203. 

Switzerland, 3775, 3883, 4250. 
Postal Crimes: 

Act relating to, etc., returned, 5204. 

In Canal Zone, order relating to, 7964. 
Postal Currency. — During the Civil War, 
when silver became very scarce, a substi- 
tute for fractional currency was Invented 
by Gon. Spinner, United States TreuRuror 
under President Ijincoln. It consisted of 
postage stamps pasted upon pai)er used 
for Government securities and representing 
different suras. These pieces of paper 
were circulated among the clerks oi the 
Department and became for a while the 
medium of exchange In a small way. 
Postal Matter, abuse of classification 
of, 6675. 

Postal Notes. (See Money-Order Sys- 
tem.) 


Postal Savings Banks. — To encourage 
people of small means to deposit their sav- 
ings where they would be immediately 
available hi emergency, and at the same 
time be secure from misappropriation while 
earning a small interest, postal savings 
banks have been established in most other 
progressive countries, and in the United 
States the question was long discussed be- 
fore being put In operation. 

Post-ofllee savings banks were established 
in Kngbind in 18(}1 to meet the grt)wing 
wants of the peonle for a secure and con- 
venient place of deposit for savings. 

President Roosevelt said, in his Seventh 
Annual Address, Dec. 3, 1P07 (page 7102^ : 
“I commend to the favorable consideration 
of the Congress a postal savings bank sys- 
tem, as recommended by the I'ostrnaster- 
Gencral. The primary object is to encourage 
among our pcH^plc economy and thrift and 
by the use of postal savings banks to give 
them an opportunity to husband their re- 
stnirces, parlleulnidy those who have not 
the facilities at hand for depositing their 
money in savings banks. Viewed, however, 
from the experience of the past few weeks, 
it Is evident that the advantages of such 
an institution are still more tar-reaching. 
Timid depo.sltors have wiflidrawn their sav 
logs for the time lu'ing from national banks, 
trust companies, and savings hanks; indi- 
viduals have hoarded tlndr cash and tlie 
workingriK'n their earning'^ : all of which 
money lias h(‘en witliJield and kept in hiding 
or in safe-deposit box to the detriment of 
prosperity. Through the agency of th(' 
postal savings hanks such money would 
he restored to the channels of trade, to 
the mnt\ial benefit of capital and labor.” 

In continuation of Mr. Roosevelt’s policy 
and in aceordance with the declarations of 
the platform on which he was elected, Mr. 
Taft, in his Inaugiii-al Addi-ess, March 4. 

1009, said (page 7373) ; ‘‘The incoming 
(’ongress should promptly fulfill the promise 
of the Repul)li<'an platform and pass a 
proper postal savings bank bill. It will 
not be unwise or (‘xeessive paternalism. 
The promise to repay by the Governmc'nt 
will furnls’ii an indneement of savings de- 
posits which private enterprise cannot sup- 
ply and nt such a low rale of interc'st as 
not to withdraw custom from existing 
banks. It will substantially increase the 
funds available for investment ns capital 
In useful enterpi'ises. It will furnish al)so 
lute security which makes the proposed 
scheme of government guaranty of deposits 
so alluring, without its pernieions results.” 

(’ongress appropriated $100,000, June 2.1, 

1010, to start the postal savings system, 
and named as trustees the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the S('eretary of llie Treasury, and 
the Attorney-General. On .fan. 2, 1011, a 
selected post-office in each of the forty- 
eight state's was prepared to accept deposits. 
(fc>ee Banks, Postal Savings.) 

An act of (’ongress api)roved June 25, 
1910, authorized tlie esiablishment of postal 
savincs depositary offices, eiv'att'd a hoard 
of trustees, consisting of the Postmaster- 
(xcneral, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Attorney-General, with power to desig- 
nate such post offices us they may select 
to be postal savings depositary offices. Ac- 
counts may be opened by the deposit of a 
dollar or a larger sum in multiples of a dol- 
lar, or by purchasing a postal savings card 
for ten cents and affixing thereto, at con- 
venience, nine speetally prepared postal sav- 
ings stamps costing ten cents each. The 
holder, on presenting the card, is entitled 
to open an account with one dollar to his 
credit. Additional deposits may he made in 
like manner, but no person may deposit 
more than $100 in any one month, and the 
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balance to the credit of any person shall 
never exceed $500, exclusive of aecumulaO'd 
inlerost. The Tivasun'r of the United 
States is treasurer of tlie Board of Trus- 
tees, and fiv(‘ per cent of the deposits are 
to be deposited wltli him as a I'eserve. The 
funds received at any d(‘positary are to be 
d(>posited in any local bank willinji' to re- 
ceive tliG same iindi'f tlie terms of tlie act 
and pay 2^2 per cent interest thenH»n. The 
(Joverninent pays tlie depositor 2 per emit 
on all sums on deposit for one year, <*oin- 
puted monflily, and it is assunu'd tliat tlie 
Va per cent diffi'i'ciice betwism IIk' amount 
paid the deposllor and the 2 i /2 per cent paid 
by the hank will imy the eost of administer- 
ing the law. Ih'ovision is also made' for 
converting deposits in postal sa\iims lianks, 
In amounts of $20 or niultlples tiiereof, into 
United States bonds Ix'ai'iiig interc'st at 2 V 2 
pi'r cent, payable* semi-annually. Tlie lioard 
may at any tlnu* witlulraw 2>0 per ei'iit 
of tlie funds ami pnrciiase lionds or other 
seenrlties of tin* United State's, and. unde'i* 
direct ion of tlie IP-esident, mnv withdraw 
the oilier (»5 jiei* eeut and similarly iiivo'st 
the amount. At fii’st only oik' iiosi ofllei' In 
eaeli state was designated as a dc'posltary. 
On Nov. 1, 1911, 4.747 hanks ha<f h('(>n 
estal)lish('d. 'riu' postal savings banks hav<‘ 
deme evi'ii better than had ln't'n expe'eted 
'I'lieir i-eeorcl is said to siirjiass I'ven tliat of 
the postal savings lianks of (Jn'at Britain 
following their oiieiiing. 'Pwo pie'dicl hms 
of tlK'lr advoeates have Ikh'U fnltilled. First 
it has ('ni'ourage'd ilirift among thi* young, 
many c'hildi’e'n iK'eoming (h'positors : and, 
se'cond. It has ehreked the outflow of inom'.v 
to Kuroyie by foieigners who ar<‘ suspicious 
of privately conducted savings lianks. 

Tli(‘ law Of dune 24, 11)10, was amended 
on May IS. 11)1(5, to allow deposits up to 
$1,000 deposited at any time and in any 
amount. (Jovernment lionds at pur- 

chased with postal savings are not eounti'd 
toward tlie limit of $1,000. On June 30, 
11)10, [lostal savings deposits amounted to 
$.S(;, fill), 885, reiiresentiug 002,037 deposi- 
tors. with an avernae deposit of $142.(57. 
At that time t^ien' wi're provisions for re- 
ceiving postal savings in 8,421 depositories, 
including 854 fourtli-elass post-offices, and 
5,034 hanks were also aiitliori/ed to receive 
jostal savings. The postal savings system 
s under the supervision of the third assist- 
ant iKistmnster-generai (q. v.). (See Tost- 
Ofllee Department: T’ostal Service.) 

At tile close of the year 1011. there were 
5.185 posl-offiees aeeejiling deposits, and 
tliese sliovv('d a Iialnnce on hand of $10.- 
(514.(57(5. At tlie end of the next yt'ttr the 
r(']>ort sliowed 12.177 post-offlei's a<*eepting 
deposits and tlie total deposits had reaelied 
$28,057,059. 

Balance to the credit of di'positors .lune 
30. 1911. $13,111,271 : deposits during liseal 
year. $70,314,858: di'poslt^' withdrawn dur- 
ing tile fiscal year. $48,07 4,4 21 : Imlaiiee to 
eri'dlt of depositors .Inin^ 30. 1915, $(55. (584 - 
708: balanei's on deposit in banks .liine 30, 
1915, $00.08(5.318.94. 

Postal Savings Banks: 

B(=icommende(l by President — 

Arthur, 4639. 

(jfrant, 4152, 4204. 

Hayes, 4574. 

Koosevelt. 7102, 7226. 

Taft, 737.% 7434, 7525. 

Thrive months of exfieriment, 8073. 
Postal Service. — The first mention of n 
postal service In the United States Is that 
of the General <3ourt of Massaehusetts In 
1639 : “It is ordered that notice be given 
that filchard Fairbanks, his hoftse In Boston 


Is the place apnolntcd for all letters which 
are brought from beyond the seas, or are 
to be sent thither to be left with him, and 
lie is to take care that they are to bo 
delivered or sent according to (ho direc- 
tion. And he is allowed for every letti'i* 
a pimny, and must answer all miscarriages 
through his own neglect In this kind.” Out 
of this humble bi'ginniiig grew the present 
post-office department, with nearly sixty 
thousand oftiees, (‘ariiing a revenue of $20(5,- 
(519,525 for the past year. 

Postal Service: 

Abuses of, discussed, 4640, 4730, 5970, 
6I()2. 

Civil Service in, diseussed, 5972, 6172. 

(See also Kailway Mail Service.) 
Communication with Santiago, Cuba, 
order regarding, 6577. 

Consolidation of post-offices recom- 
mended, 6164, 6172. 

Correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries, security rcfiuired in, 1477. 
T)is('uss(‘d by jPresident — 

Adams, J.' (y, 877, 929, 956, 985. 
Arthur, 4639, 4728, 4769, 4835. 
Buchanan, 2992, 3056, 3101, 3107, 
3184. 

Cleveland, 4937, 5100, 5376, 5880, 
5970, 6161. 

Fillmore, 2625, 2670, 2713. 

Grant, 3994, 4063, 4103, 4151, 4203, 
4250, 4305, 4363. 

Harrison, Benj., 5478, 5551, 5559, 
5633, 5756. 

Hayes, 4426, 4452, 4526, 4573. 
Ja(’kson, 1023, 1089, 1168, 1252, 
13.35, 1393, 1476. 

John.son, 3561, 3650, .3775, 3882. 
Tdiicoln, 3252, 3332, 3386, 3450. 
McKitiley, 6344, 6386. 

Monro(^/784, 824. 

Pierce, 2748, 2822, 2872, 2943. 
Polk, 2264, 2355, 2412, 2502. 

• Itoosevelt, 6677, 6723, 6798, 6913, 
7102. 

Taft, 7433, 7525, 7693, 7732, 773.3, 
7814. 

Taylor, 2559. 

Tvler, 1902, 1941, 2056, 2123, 2202. 
Van Buron, 1610, 1719, 1755, 1835. 
Washington, 58, 75, 99, 120, 124. 
Employees in, number of, 6344. 
Expctidifures for. (See Post-Office 
Dejiartment.) 

Foreign postal arrangements and 
routes referred to, 2175, 2411, 2413, 
2428, 2.502, 2560, 2697, 2724, 3332, 
3.50.5, 3586, 3650, 3883, 4151, 4203, 
4.522, 4640, 4938, 5101, 55.59, 5634. 
Franking jtrivilege discussed. (See 
Pranking Privilege.) 

Frauds in, discussed, 4640, 4730. 
Free-delivery System — 

Diseussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4204, 4769, 4836, 4937, 
5103, 5376, 5756, 5881, 5971, 

6451. 
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Extension of to towns of 5,000 
population recommended, 5633. 

Growth of, 6677, 6724, 6913. ^ 

In Spanish- American War discussed, 
6344. 

Inadequate facilities extended rural 
communities discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5633. 

Inspector service, recommendations 
regarding, 6163. 

Mail- 

Communication with Australia, rec- 
ommendations regarding, 5559. 
Depredations on, aJJowance to wit- 
nesses in cases of prosecution 
referred to, 1756. 

Import duty on foreign, recom- 
mended, 4527. 

Modification of law regulating 
rates upon second-class matter 
recommended, 5970, 6162. 
Publications for instigating slaves 
to insurrection sent through, dis- 
cussed, 1394. 

Mail routes. (See Mail Routes.) 

Mail transportation — 

Act making appropriations for 
transportation by steamers and 
otherwise vetoed, 2855. 

Annual cost of, 2670, 2823, 2872, 
3056, 4151, 4250. 

Between Atlantic and Pacific dis- 
cussed, 2901, 3127, 3184. 
Between Washington and New 
Orleans, irregularity of, referred 
to, 2883. 

Cost of, to Pacific coast, etc., re- 
ferred to, 4077. 

Fraudulent bonds accompanying 
bids and contracts for, 4655. 
Joint resolution in regard to carry- 
ing mail from St. Joseph, Ma., to 
Placerville, Cal., reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto to, 3073. 
Laws to prevent transmission of 
lottery advertisements discussed 
and recommendations regarding, 
5479, 5515, 5551. 

Legislation to protect, recom- 
mended, 4081. 

Money-order system discussed, 985, 
4639, 4937, 5377, 5756, 5881, 5971. 

Money orders, international, dis- 
cussed, 5881, 5971. 

Ocean mail post-ofiice, establishment 
of, discussed, 5633. 

Penn Tan, N. Y., agent to take 
charge of post-office at, referred to, 
3799. 

Post routes. (See Mail Routes.) 

Postal notes. (See Money-Order-Sys- 
tem, ante,) 

Postal treaties. (See Postal Conven- 
tions.) 


Railway — 

Authority to compel railroads to 
car^y mail recommended, 5378. 

Compensation for — 

Change in, recommended, 3994. 
Discussed, 5100. 

Exorbitant, 1393, 1941, 2748. 
Reduction of, 4527. 

Should be regulated by Congress, 
1394, 1941. 

Contracts demand attention of Con- 
gress, 1476, 1720, 1756, 2943. 

Contracts for, should be made by 
Postmaster-General on equitable 
basis, 1476. 

Discussed. (See Postal Service 
discussed.) 

Railway Mail Service. (See Railway 

Mail Service.) 

Registry system discussed, 4639. 

Report on, 7693. 

Rural service of, 6677, 6724, 6798. 

Second-class mail matter, cliaiig<^ in 

law regarding, recommended, 5970, 

6162. 

Special delivery stamps — 

Discussed, 5881, 5971. 

Recommended, 4836. 

Star routes — 

Decrease in, referred to, 4639. 

Fraudulent bids referred to, 4655. 

Increase in, recommended, 4527. 

Prosecution of frauds in service, 
4640, 4730. 

Steamboat — 

Discussed, 3650, 4640. 

Referred to, 1756. 

Steamship — 

Advertisements issued for lines of, 
5634. 

American vessels compelled to 
carry mail discussed, 4832. 

Between United States and Brazil 
referred to, 3565, 3586, 4522. 

Contracts for, referred to, 2502, 
4938, 5757, 5971. 

Differences with companies dis- 
cussed, 5101. 

Discussed, 5634, 5757. 

Establishment of lines of, recom- 
mended, 2203, 4574, 5492, 5757. 

Expenses of, referred to, 2611, 2748, 
4151, 4640. 

Post-offices established on, 5633. 

Should be extended to South Ameri- 
can and Pacific foreign ports, 
7231. 

Special grants to, recommended, 
3450. 

Subsidies to, 4306. 

Views of Postmaster-General re- 
garding, 3561. 

Union of telegraph system and, dis- 
cussed. (See Telegraph Lines, 
Government control of.) 
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Potomac 


Unit of weight in rating first-class 
matter discussed, 4836. 

Unlawful publications, prohibited 
from using, 3394. 

Postal Treaties. (See Postal Conven- 
tions.) 

Postal Union, International (see also 
Postal Congress, International): 

Convention for establishment of, 
4250. 

Postal Union, Universal, discussed, 

4574, 4640, 5971, 6164. 
Postmaster-General.— The head of the 
l^ost-Ottice Department, and as Buch the 
director of the entire postal service of the 
country. The postmaster-peneral has been 
n member of the (’ahinet since 1821). and 
his salary is .‘j? 12,000 a year. By act of 
June 8, 1872, liis tenure of office is diirinK 
the term of the President by whom he is 
appointed and for one month thereafter, un- 
less removed with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Ills powers over his department 
are particularly untramellod and broad. He 
appoints all the important officers in his de- 
partment, except the assistant postmasters- 
f;eneral (q. v. ) and Uie purcluisirif? agent, 
who are appointed by the President. He 
makes the contracts with railroad lines, 
steamship companies and other agents of 
transportation for the conveyance of the 
mails ; and concludes postal contracts with 
other countries, although tliese latter must 
receive the approval of the President. He 
adds new post-offices to the list and aban- 
dons old ones, according to his ludgment ; 
and his discretion is the sole factor in en- 
larging or contracting the postal .system in 
its various details. (Sec Post-Olfice Depart- 
ment.) 

Postmaster-General : 

Disclaims any intonded disrespect in 
communication to Senate, 1745. 

Post-office building report of, recom- 
mending erection of, 1483, 

Postmasters api)ointed by, referred 
to, 2571. 

Report of, recommending erection of 
new post-office i)uilding, 1483. 

Report for year ended dune 30, 1911, 
7731. 

Postmasters: 

Amount due from, 784. 

Appointment of, by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, referred to, 2571. 

Apj)ointments of, referred to, 2008. 

Assistants more efficient in classified 
service, 7732. 

Inclusion in classified service recom- 
mended, 7732. 

Classification of fourth-class, dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 6172, 7102. 

Compensation to, discussed, 784, 2943, 
4363, 5377. 

Interference with, discussed, 4363, 
5550. 

Relative merit of, plan to indicate, 
recommended, 5479, 5489. 

Potato. — The so-called Irish potato is na- 
tive to the W(‘st coast of South America, 
and Is said to have been introduced into 


Ireland by Sir Walter Raleigh, who grew 
the roots on his larjfe estate in County Cork. 
Though now so nniver.sul an article of food 
it was scarcely known prior to the 17th 
century, and was not generally cultivated 
until the middle of the 18th. 

Potato Crop . — Btetimatcd acreage, produc- 
tion, and value. 1907 to J014, and in 101.5 
by states.* (Source: Reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 


Year 

Acreage 

Total 

Farm Value, 
Dec. 1 

1907 

.... 3,128,000 

$184,184,000 

1908 

.... 3,257,000 

197,039,000 

1909 

. . 3,525,000 

206„545,000 

1910 

. 3,720,000 

194,566,000 

1911 

,. 3,619.000 

233,778,000 

1912 

.. 3,711,000 

212,550,000 

1913 

3,668,000 

227,903,000 

1914 

State 

.... 3,708,000 

198,609,000 

Alabama 

20.000 

1,440,000 

Arizona 

. .. 1,000 

95, (MK) 

Arkansas 

.... 28,000 

1,915,0(K) 

California 

78,000 

7,605,000 

Colorado 

53,000 

3,935,000 

Connecticut 

24,000 

2,189,000 

Delaware 

11,000 

784,000 

Florida 

. . . 12,000 

1,104,000 

Georgia 

. . 16,000 

1,030,000 

Idaho 

. . 28,000 

1,960,000 

Illinois 

. . . 126,000 

8,177,000 

Indiana 

. . . 75,000 

3,990,000 

Iowa 

. . . 148,000 

8,392,000 

Kansas . . . 

71,000 

4,361,000 

Kentucky . 

51,000 

3,534,000 

Louisiana 

. . . 28.000 

1,357.000 

Maine . . 

142,000 

15,407,000 

Maryland . ... 

. . 44,000 

2,646,000 

MassachusettH . . 

. . 26,000 

2,933,000 

Michigan ... . 

3.55,000 

ll.729,(KX) 

Mmiu'sota 

285,(KKI 

11,782,000 

Mississippi 

13,000 

983,000 

Missouri 

. . . 90,000 

r),292,(KX) 

Montana 

. . 39,000 

3,022 000 

Neijraska 

110,000 

4, 851, OIK) 

Nevada 

13,000 

1,5G5,(K)0 

New Hampshire. . 

. . 16,000 

1,444,000 

New Jersey 

. . . 93,000 

9,068,000 

Now Mexico 

8,000 

760,000 

New York . 

. . 355,000 

18,048.000 

North Carolina. . . . 

35,000 

2,300.(K)0 

North Dakota. . . . 

80,000 

2,952,000 

Ohio 

. . . 153,000 

8,782,000 

Oklahoma 

. . . . 35,000 

2,499,000 

Orogdta 

. . 48,000 

3,312,(K)() 

Pennsylvania 

. . 280.000 

15,120,(K)0 

Rhode Island. 

5,000 

606,000 

South Carolina. . . 

. ., 11,000 

1,012,000 

South Dakota 

. . .. 68,(K)0 

2,737.000 

Tennessee 

. . .. 36,000 

1.996,(K)0 

Texas 

. . 42,000 

2,866.000 

Utah . . . 

20,000 

1,575,000 

Vermont 

. . 24,000 

2,100,000 

Virginia 

. . . 140,(M)0 

10,075,000 

Washington ... 

. . . 61,000 

4,365,000 

West Virginia. 

50,000 

3,802,000 

Wisconsin 

298,000 

11,667,000 

Wyoming 

. . . . 16,000 

1,440,000 

Total, 1915 .... 

.. . . 3,761,000 

$221,104,000 


* Does not include sweet potatoes. 


Potomac, The, instructions given com- 
mander of, at Sumatra, 1138. 

Potomac River: 

Bridges over, in District of Columbia. 

(See District of Columbia.) 
Improvement of, recommended, 4430, 
4458, 4532, 4579, 4651. 

Bill for, submitted, 4533. 

Lands lying on, referred to, 128. 
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Pottawatomie Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Powder, Smokeless: 

Adoption of, recommended, 6128. 

Develoi>inent of, 6759. 

Powers, Foreign (see also the several 
powers): 

Claims against, referred to, 3066, 
3067. 

Claims of, arising out of War be- 
tween the States discussed, 3328, 
4086. 

Collection of commercial relations of, 
referred to, 632, 775. 

Commerce of. (See Commerce of 
Foreign Powers.) 

Commerce with. (See Commerce.) 

Duties levied by, export, referred to 
and recommendation, 4744. 

Expeditions against — 

Discussed by T’resident — 

Arthur, 4640. 

Buchanan, 2978, 2997, 3180. 

Fillmore, 2643, 2649, 2697. 

Jefferson, 394, 395, 400, 417. 

Johnson, 3655, 3658. 

Monroe, 582, 583, 590, 592, 601, 
609, 620, 769. 

Pierce, 2741, 2779. 

Polk, 2455. 

Taylor, 2549, 2585. 

Van Buren, 1616. 

Washington, 146, 

Proclamations against, by Presi- 
dent — 

Buchanan, 3027. 

Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 

Fillmore, 2647, 2648. 

Grant, 4039, 4045. 

Jefferson, 392. 

Johnson, 3631. 

Madison, 546. 

Pierce, 2804, 2805, 2921. 

Taylor, 2555. 

Tyler, 1910. 

Washington, 149. 

Explosives, order to prevent shipment 
of, abroad, 4815. 

Export duties levied by, referred to, 
4744. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by. (See Imprisonment.) 

Imprisonment of citizens of, by 
United States. (See the several 
powers.) 

Intermeddling of, with Indians re- 
ferred to, 1728. 

Ministers of, to United States. (See 
the several powers.) 

Ministers of the United States to. 
(See Ministers of United States.) 

Neutral rights of. (See Neutral 
Bights.) 

Peace with, should not be interfered 
with by American citizens, 120. 


Belations with, referred to, 3285. 

Kevenues and nnances of, referred to, 
3272. 

Subjects of, in United States. (See 
Aliens; Naturalized Citizens.) 

Treaties with, referred to, 2538, 3888, 
4851. (See also the several 
powers.) 

Vessels of United States seized by 
authorities of. (See Vessels, United 
States.) 

Powers of Federal apd State Govern- 
ments discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4707, 4 771, 4808. 

Buchanan, 2962, 2981, 3028, 3074, 
3084, 3130, 3139, 314.5, 3150, 3157, 
3168, 3186. 

Cleveland, 4960, 4992, 4996, 5142, 
.5363, 5412, 5422, 5924, 6070, 6109. 

Fillmore, 2626. 

Grant, 3992, 4126, 4170, 4196, 4259. 

Harrison, Benj., 5489, 5562, 5766. 

Haves, 4445, 4466, 4475, 4484, 4488, 
4493, 4497, 4512, 4543, 4544, 4553. 

Jackson, 1014, 1024, 1046, 1071, 1077, 
1082, 1120, 1141, 1201, 1224, 1275, 
1288, 1337, 1351, 1395, 1450. 

Jefferson, 397, 444. 

Johnson, 3551, 3570, 3593, 3596, 3603, 
3611, 3620, 3643, 3670, 3681, .3687, 
3690, 3696, 3729, 3734, 3756, 3766, 
378], 3820, 3837, 3844, 3846, 3848, 
3849, 3870, 3889. 

Lincoln, 3206, 3221, 3269, 3274, 3286, 
3335. 

Madison, 474, 475, 540, 569. 

Monroe, 587, 711, 713. 

Pierce, 2751, 2755, 2780, 2789, 2790, 
2855, 2874, 2919, 2920, 2921, 2030. 

Polk, 2310, 2456, 2460, 2490, 2506. 

Tyler, 1916, 1021, 1041, 2036, 2013, 
2183. 

Washington, 186. 

Prairie Grove (Ark.), Battle of. —Sept. 
19. 1862, President Lincoln directed that 
Missouri. Arkansas, Kansas, and the east- 
ern portion of Indian Territory should con- 
stitute the Department of the Mlssotjrl, to 
be commanded by Brig -(Jen. Samuel R. Cour- 
tis. The only important engagement that 
occurred in this depait merit while (^urtis 
was in command was at I'ralric (Jrove, Ark. 
The ronfederate (Jcmual 3'homas C. Hind- 
man was on his way north into Missouri 
with a largo force when, on Dee. 7, 1862, 
ho encountered the united forces of Gen- 
erals .Tames (}. Blunt and BT-ancis J. Her- 
ron. During the engagement which ensued 
the BVdorals lost 1,1 4« and the (’onfeder- 
atos. 1,317. The latter retired during the 
night. 

Prairie State. — A nickname for Illinois (q. 
V.), (See ahso States) ; sometimes also nick- 
named Sucker State. 

Prayer, siieeial day of, set apart for na- 
tions engaged in war, 8007. 

Preachers of Discontent, discussed by 

President Eoosevelt, 7033. 
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Preemption LawS.“The first law regulat- 
ing the preemption of and payment for pub- 
lic lauds was passiid iMarch 3, 1801. It was 
a special act alTecting the Symraes colo- 
nization scheme on t'ne Miami Itiver. A 
niiinber of preemption laws were passed, 
most of them of a more or less special na- 
ture. The first gem'ial law was j)assed in 
IS.M). The law of 1841 grant(*(i, in consid- 
eration of residence and improvement, free- 
d(mi of entry ui)on 100 acri'S of public lands 
to any iK*rson over twenty out* years of age; 
twelve to thirty-three moiilhs were allowed 
for payment, and the amount to be paid va- 
ried with the situation and value of the 
tract i>reempted. (See Lauds, Ihiblic.) 

Preemption Laws: 

Discussed, 1713, 1753,3651,4064, 5484. 
Kecomnieuded, 1606, fi!250. 

Ameiulm(*nts to law recommended, 
2408, 2500. 

Repeal of preemption act recom- 
mended, 4770, 4837, 5107. 
Preparedness. - 'Tew movements in all our 
1 Istory have so gripped the minds and 
lu'urts of the Auu'ricun pi'ople as f nntve- 
iiK'iit for jtde(ni.Ml(' preparation on l.atid and 
sea, either for agurcssivo or dfr'cnslve piir- 
Itoses in ease (jf war. Tin' Pn'pa redness 
moveuK'tit cannot be said to hav(‘ originat<*d 
nitumg those men in tlu' public eyi' who for 
y<'arK had urging the in*ed for a larger 

army and navy, it originati'd ratin'r among 
citizens wlio t'oriin'rly Imd 1m«cu d(*af or an- 
tagonistic to the cry for increased appropria- 
tions for war purposi's ; and it origin:! t(‘(l as 
[t direct result of the Kur<i])enn War. For 
tin' snprenit' h'sson in milltarv tactics taught 
by that vast conflict was the impossibility 
oi' preparing adequat^'ly on s'lort notice, and 
the necessity for careliilly-i)l!inned and ma- 
tiu’ed preparations for any in*w forces which 
a nation might need at any given time. I’re- 
paredness was brought hoiin' to Ann'rlca also 
as a fact, and not Ji theory, by <iii>loin>»tlG 
(lifreronces between the IJniti'd Slates and 
the belligerent European eouutrles, espe- 
cially (Jerinany, wlieii the ('iitiaiiice of the 
United States into tlie struggle became no 
longc'r d(‘l>n table, {tiid passed from a proba- 
bility to a certainty. 

For the position which the United States 
occupied an\ong tiu' n!itions of the world in 
resix'ct to mllitarv strength, see the articles 
Armies of thi! World and Navies of the 
^^'orld. From thes(' t!!bl('s, it will be nnd!‘r- 
stood that the first direction taken by the 
Ib'eparednesK movenu'iit was liu'vitably to- 
wards an extensive ineroase in our land 
forces. The iinwh'ldliu'ss and the lack of 
centralized authority in the National Guard, 
so far ns availability for Federal purposes 
was concerned, were well revealed by the 
moblllzatlou of troops on the Mexican bor- 
der in 1916. (See Mexico.) Tlie smashing 
victories of the Teutonic armies early in tlio 
European War could b/e explained only by 
the attention long paid milltarv prepared- 
ness by Germany, while th(* same explana- 
tion arose for the sturdy resistance of the 
French and the immediate and complete 
domination of the English Navy over all the 
seas. On the other hand, the length of time 
taken by England to get her land fighting- 
innchlne under way, despite the most earnest 
efforts, proved the weakness of a country 
which waited until the declaration of war in 
order to prennre. Accordingly, along with 
the Freuaredness movement went a move- 
ment for universal milltarv service and for 
military training in the public schools. (See 
Oompulsorv Military Service and Military 
Training in the Schools.) 


As the danger of America being plunged 
into the European vortex dally became more 
acute, the Preparedness movement also de- 
voted itself largely to the question of mak- 
ing our Navy better available for service. 
'Pile prominent part played by submarines 
and aeroplanes in the European War had 
almost revolutionized naval tactics, and 
grave doubts arose whether our navy, dt'- 
spite its strength, was sufficic'ntly prepared 
in the newer fields of naval activities. 

1‘reparedness bec.ame almost the leading 
siibjeet of diseusslon In private so wc'll as In 
public gatherings all over th(' United States. 
'I’he resignation of Secretary of War Garri- 
son on Feb. 10, 191 (5. because of a dUTereuce 
of opinion with I’n'sident Wilson eoncernlng 
the federalization of the National Guard, 
entitl'd int(‘nK(> excitc'ment ; and the country 
was virtually dividt'd into two camps on the 
issue liivolvi'd. Many new organizations 
such as tlu' National Security League and 
National Defense Socit'ty were created in 
order to assist the pri'paredness movement, 
wliile organizations like the Navy League 
redoubled tlielr ('fl'orts for naval Ihvpared- 
ni'ss. Mass-meetings and parades were held 
all over the TTniii^d States in support of 
i'rc'pa redness, and there were few meetings 
of public or semi-public bodies in wliieh tbe 
subfi'ct was md dis(Miss(*d. An idea of the 
amount of interest involved may be gathered 
from the f.aet that the gri'jit I’reiiaredness 
Uarade hold in New Y<>rk on May 13, 1910 
took 12 hours to pass a given point, and 
<'onsist(‘d of no loss than iLhl.GS.'l men and 
woiiK'n mareliing in support of the cause. 
Urt'p:' rediK's.s became a polltleiil event of 
U-e first magnitude, not only in the n.atlonal 
election of 1910, but also in state and 
municipal elections. One iM'sult of the agi- 
tation arose in the establishment of a largo 
training camp for volunteers at Flnttsluirg, 
N. Y. (q. V. L Tlie motto of the movement 
w:is early “In times of pence, prepare for 
war;” but as the sinking of American ves- 
sels by (Jerman su))mnrin('s sei'med to many 
persons to constitute acts of actual warfare, 
the nu'tto became “In times of war, prepare 
for war.” 

On the other luind, the opponents of Pre- 
paredness wert' by no means f(‘w or inactive. 
To some extent, the opposition came from 
citizens and non-citlzerivS of Teutonic de- 
scent. c:illed in tlds crisis. f!!lrlY or unfairly, 
(b'rmau-Aitumican.s (q. v.) ; but the ma.iority 
of tile oi)ponentK, altlmiigh not necc's.sarily 
those most active in the proj)aganda against 
J’rc'paredness. were Americans sincerely con- 
vinced that Uerpiirc'duess was the first step 
towards a war w' ich they wisliod to avoid. 
The Women's I’euce Party, the Emergency 
Peace F’('d<‘ra lion, and tlie Union Against 
MUit.arism wcu-e particularly active. The 
jmsltion tnki'U by them and by their sup- 
porters was tlmt the European conflict arose 
from the fact tbe countries of Europe had 
l)een prepared for It. They asserted further- 
more that by resorting to Pn'paredness 
America was betraying the interests of 
ponce, and was abandoning the position 
which would logically accrue to her after 
U'e war was over as the nation which had 
shown by her record that siie, and she alone, 
could be entrusted to lead the warring na- 
tions to a new and perpetual peace. It was 
clnlin<*d. in addition, that America was 
geographically not involved in a European 
quarrel, and thgt her geographical position 
made aggressioh against her au impossi- 
bility. 

On October 6, 1915, In a speech In New 
York, President Wilson definitely commItt<'d 
himself to the Preparedness program ; and 
his administration devoted Itself to having 
enacted many measures carrying out the 
Preparedness idea. The army re-organiza- 
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tion net, approved on June 3, 1910, made 
new and elaborate increases in the army of 
the United States (q. v.), nor could it be 
said that the Administration neglected the 
navy of the United States (q. v.). Many 
administrative changes in behalf of prepar- 
edness, such as the organization of new 
l)oards for industrial and scientific integra- 
tion and preparedness, were made ; but even 
with all this preparation, wlien the United 
States finally entered the confiict on April 
f>, 1917, she was still only partially prepared 
to assume her burden of the conflict ; and 
many months elapsed in the formation and 
completion of the plans necessary to place a 
strong American army on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

Preparedness Means Peace. — A catch- 

phrase much us(‘d during the European War, 
and prior to the Eresldont’s message of 
Aiu-ii 1917, asking Congress to declare the 
existence of a state of war. 

Preparedness Societies. — (See Prepared- 
ness.) Among the many societies called into 
existence by or aiding in the Preparedness 
movement in this country may be mentioned 
the following : The Navy League, the first 
preparedn(‘ss society, with 3.‘10.000 members 
In 1017, which was organized in 1902, to 
assist in the enactment of laws constantby 
making for the Increased efficiency of the 
Navy, until it becomes tlie greatest navy in 
the world; The Army League, which is or- 
ganized to promote interest in and legisla- 
tion for the increased efficiency of tlic Army ; 
The Universal Military Training League, 
organized for the estal»lishment of Compul- 
sory Military Service (q. v.) and of a Na- 
tional Defense Commission ; the National 
Security Ijeagno, which was organized on 
Doc. 1, 1917, and lias an enrollment of 100,- 
000 members In its program for increased 
military preparation for the United States; 
the American lilghts Committee, organized 
to end the violation of American rights on 
the higli seas. All these bodies are repre- 
K(’ntod on the National Committee of Patri- 
otic and Defense Societies. (See Prepared- 
ness.) 

President, The. — Previous to the War of 
1812 American commerce had suffen'd con- 
siderably at the hands of British cruisers, 
which hovered about our coasts and cap- 
tured many United States vessels bound for 
France. These cruisers also made many Im- 
pressments of sailors. In May, 1811, Commo- 
dore John Rodgers, commanding the Amer- 
ican frigate president was ordered to put 
to sea from Chesapeake Bay and protect our 
commerce. When thirty miles off Cape 
Charles, May Id. Rodgers gave chase to the 
Little Belt, a British frigate. The latter 
fired upon the President, attempted flight, 
and failed to show her colors. The fire was 
rt'turned by the President, and in eighteen 
iiilmitos the Little Belt was disabled. A dis- 
pute arose as to which of the commanders 
was at fault, but It was never decided, as 
the discussion was dropped by mutual agree- 
ment. In September, 1814, the President, 
under Decatur, was captured by the Endy- 
niion, and other British vessels. 

President of a State. — Some of the earlier 
organized states provided for a president as 
the executive head. To avoid misunder- 
standing and confusion, this was after- 
wards changed to governor. The first con- 
stitutions of I*ennsylvanla and New Hamp- 
shire, adapted in 177(i, provided for an 
executive council of which one member was 
president. Delaware, South Carolina and 
the New Hampshire constitution of 1784 
provided for a single head, but called him 


president. South Carolina In 1778, Penn- 
sylvania In 1790, and Delaware and New 
Hampshire in 1792 altered the title to 
governor. 

President of United States.— The title of 
the Chief Executive of the United States. 
In 1G9G William l‘enn proposed a plan for 
a general government for the Colonies in 
America. The plan comprehended a chief 
executive with the title of president. The 
Albany Convention proposed that of presi- 
dent-general. The Continental Congress 
bad its president. In the Convention of 
1787 it was decided tliat there should be a 
single executive to whom the title of presi- 
dent was given. In order to be eligible, the 
president must be thirty-five years of age, 
a native-born cilizcui of the Uniti'd States, 
and a resident within the United States for 
fourteen years. He is eh'cted for a term 
of four years by electors chosen by the 
different states. These electors are chosen 
by direct vote of the people, on ballot tickets 
usually headed by the name's of the candi- 
dates voted for as president and vice-presi- 
dent, followed by the names of the electors, 
who are pledged to vote for these candidates 
onh^ (See Electoral Colleges.) 

The president’s duties and powers under 
the Constitution are to approve or V(‘to 
bills; to grant reprii'ves and pardons for 
offeii.ses against the United States, except 
In case of iinpeacliment ; to make treaties; 
to nominate ambassadors and other public 
ministers, consuls, judges of tlie Fed(‘ral 
courts, etc., and, by and with the consent 
of the Senate ap])oint siidi ollicc'rs ; to till 
vacancies that may occur during the recess 
of the Senate by granting coram isslous 
which shall expire at the end of the next 
session ; to convene oiu' or both Houses of 
Congress, and to adjourn t.'ongrt'ss to siieh 
a time as Ite may deem proyjer in case it can 
not agree upon an adjournment. He is also 
commaader-in-ehief of the army and navy 
and of the militia of the several states when 
called into the service of the United Stati's. 
He is required to give information to Con- 
gress from time to time rt'garding the state 
of the Union and rc'cornmend to its con- 
sideration such HK'asui-es as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient ; receive nml)assa- 
dors and other public ministers ; see that 
the laws are faithfully ex('cuti*d. etc. He 
receives a salary of $75,000 per annum. Up 
to the time of the ratification of tlu* twelfth 
amendment (1804) the president and vice- 
president were not separately voted for. 
but the candidate for president who ri'coived 
next to the liighest iuiml)er of votes was 
made vice-presidc'iit. Jefferson and J. Q 
Adams were elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion, neither presidential candidate having 
a majority of the electoral vote. 

Title and Term of the President. — The 
address of the president is simply “The 
President of the United States.” In the 
First Congress, there was debate over a 
title and it was proposed by some members 
that he be addressed as “His Excellency” 
and by others as “His Highness,” but a 
committee reported that ‘‘it is not proper 
to annex any style or title other than that 
expressed in the Constitution.” In the Con- 
stitutional Convention the first re})ort fixed 
the term of office at seven yenrs without 
eligibility to re-election. In debate various 
periods from “during good behavior” to 
twenty years were favored. The limit to 
four years was finally adopted in grand 
committee and ratified by the eonvention 

Presidential Flarj. —It is usual in other 
countries to have a spc'cial ensign to desig- 
nate the presence on a V(‘ssel of tlu' ruler 
of the nation. It was not until lately that 
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the I^niled SlatCH had such a flaff. I’rcsl- 
donl Arthur suggested it in the early part 
of 18H2, and, as liis (’ahiiKd concurred in 
his suggestion, decid(‘d on the design of a 
blue gi’ound with the arms of the ITnited 
States in the center. The Navy Denartment 
ordi'red that this flag should he displayed 
at tile mainmast of any vessel that bore the 
president. Arthur first used it in 1882. 

The theoretical model for the President 
of the United States was the King of Eng- 
land, but the practical model us('d by the 
framers of the Uonstltution was a com- 
posite of the colonial governors and the 
executive heads of states already formed. 
IVipular confidimce in Washington was all 
that prevented further limitation of the 
powers of the Uhief Executive. The ulti- 
mate position of the American ITesldent 
was not determined until the end of Jack- 
son’s administration. Washington estab- 
Ished and maintained the oflico upon a 
broad national basis, but even he could not 
render it strictly nonpartisan. JelTerson 
first exemplith'd the methods of a brilliant 
stat(‘sman and a successful party header. 
Undi'i* tlie weakm* partisanship of his im- 
mediate succ('ssoj*s the congressional caucus 
usurped many of the prerogatives of the 
Executive. 

The strong will and d<'termini'd charac- 
ter of Jackson soon r(>stored tin* presidency 
to a position eiiual to if not supiuior In 
lower to the legislative and judicial 
)ranches of the govei-ument. It was during 
his administration that the congi-cssional 
caucus (l('clined iH'fore the growing power 
of th(' national convention, and tlu' develop- 
imuit of party machinery bas<'d upon execu- 
tive patronage. 2’lils national party ma- 
chinery later became a sour(*(> of weakness 
by securing the election of second-rate iiarty 
men over first-rate statesmen gf unavowed 
party loyalty. 

The arl)iti‘ai'y military powers of the 
Pr(‘sident reach(‘d their highest d('veloj)- 
m('nt under Lineoln. As eommaiKhu* in 
chief of the land and naval f<>i*<*cs he de- 
clared the existc'ncc of insurrection, sus- 
p(>nded the civil law and deiiic'd the writ of 
habeas corpus to prisomu’s hundreds of 
nill(‘S from (he seeme of the disorder. 

The Uonstitiition requires the President 
to execute the laws ami vc'sts in him the 
power of appointment of executive otficers 
and consequently the power of removal, 
'riiese, wilh the velo power, in the hands 
of a iudlclous leader give him inon* power 
than is wielded by most const itutioual mon- 
arch.s of Ihiropo. 

Although the ronstitution recpiircs all 
treaties with foreign powers to bo con- 
cluded “with the advice and consent of the 
senate,” the T’rcsideiit may direct the writ- 
ing of tr(‘aties, and if amended i)y the 
Senate against his wishes he need not sub- 
mit them to the diplomats of otln'r nations, 
lie has the power to recognize tlu' indepen- 
dence of a revolutionary faction in a for- 
eign country and thus establish or destroy 
a nation. 

President of United States (see also the 
several Presidents) : 

Act — 

Fixing salary of, vetoed, 4334. 

Of Congress approved hut not 
signed, whether in force dis- 
cussed, 8 56. 

Of Congress duly certified and 
approved which had not passed 
discussed, 1353. 

Providing for performan co of du- 
ties of, in case of death, etc., of 


Vice-President and, returned, 
5674. 

Appointing power of. (8ee Execu- 
tive Nominations.) 

Appointinont of memhors of House 
by, ill whose election they liavo 
Iteon officially concerned discussed, 
1011 , 1120 . 

Ai)j)ointment8 of, referred to, 1065. 

Arbitration of boundary dispute be- 
tween Brazil and Argentine Ke- 
public submitted to. (See Cleve- 
land, Grover.) 

Arbitrator of claim of Italy against 
Colombia. (See Cleveland, Grover.) 

Bills considered by, time allowed for, 
discussed, 2093, 3060. 

Cabinet of. (See Cabinet.) 

Ci\ il service extended over employees 
in office of, 6232. 

Communications of, to Congress not 
to be questioned by foreign power, 
1.397. 

Compensation due, referred to, 889. 

Conduct of public officers, request of 
House for documents concerning, 
declined, 847. 

Constitutional amendment — 

Designating oflicer to succeed, in 
event of vacajiey in Presidency 
and Vice - Presidency recom- 
mended, 3837, 3889. (See also 
Successor to, pofit.) 

Regarding election of, recom- 
mended, 1010, 1081, 1120, 1168, 
1253, 1336, 1395, 1478, 3838, 3889, 
4196, 4397. 

Regarding selection of electors 
recommended, 5644. 

Relative to approval of separate 
items of bill and veto of others 
recommended, 4196, 4725, 4774, 

• 4840. 

Constitutional function as commander 
of Army, act interfering with, 
discussed, 3670. 

Repeal of, recommended, 3871. 

CoiKStitutional meaning of ^‘inability 
to discharge powers and duties of 
office of, discussed and reeom- 
nu'iidations regarding, 4652, 4734, 
4774, 4810. 

Death of. (See Garfield; Harrison, W. 
H. ; Lincoln; Taylor.) 

Discretionary authority of, to — 
Invite nations to conference on 
subject of coinage recommended, 
5877. 

Retaliate in cases of discrimi- 
nating duties levied on American 
vessels recommended, 4763, 5205. 
Send delegates to foreign con- 
ventions, recommendations re- 
garding, 4714, 4763, 4827, 5546, 
6325. 
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Discretionary authority which can be 
regulated by Congress should not 
be exercised by, 1387. 

Discretionary power of, over nomi- 
nations, removals, and other acts 
discussed by President — 
Cleveland, 4960. 

Jackson, 1255, 1261, 1272, 1346, 
1351. 

Monroe, 847. 

Polk, 2232, 2281, 2416, 2452, 2520. 
Tyler, 1903, 1941, 1958, 2073, 2U80. 
Washington, 186. 

Election of — 

Act providing for, and regulating 
counting of votes in, approved 
and reasons therefor, 4376. 
Constitutional amendment regard- 
ing, recommended, 1010, 1081, 

1120, 1168, 1253, 1336, 1395, 1478, 
3838, 3889, 4196, 4397. 
Ijogislation respecting ascertain- 
ment and declaration of vote rec- 
ommended, 4365, 4651, 4734, 4822. 

Elections discussed — 

1864, 3453. 

Table showing number of votes 
cast in, as compared with 
election of 1860, 3456. 

1876, 4398. 

1880, 4553. 

1884, 4822. 

1896, 6146. 

Electors, method of appointment of, 
and effect of gerrymander dis- 
cussed, 5643. 

Constitutional amendment regard- 
ing, recommended, 5644. 

Executive acts performed during ab- 
sence of, from seat of Govern- 
ment discussed, 4315. 
Memorandum accompanying mes- 
sage, 4318. 

Fines remitted by. (See Finos.) 

Foreign intercourse, request of Sen- 
ate and House for information 
regarding, refused, 186, 2281, 

2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 2695, 6101. 
Deferred to, 2529. 

Free confidential communication with 
Senate should be preserved, 893. 

Home of. (See Executive Mansion.) 

Impeachment of. (See Impeach- 
ment.) 

Information regarding annexation of 
Texas refused by, 2232. 

Daw conferring power upon — 

To employ forces for protection of 
American citizens abroad recom- 
mended, 2978, 3070, 3100. 

To employ naval forces for pro- 
tection of American vessels rec- 
ommended, 3100. 

Meets and advises with Senate re- 
specting treaty with Southern In- 
dians, 53. 


Militia can not be called into service 
by, except by authority of Con- 
gress, 2640. 

Modification in laws regarding, 
recommended, 2641. 

Nominations of. (See Executive 
Nominations.) 

Oath of, and ceremonies attending 
administration of. (See tho sev- 
eral Presidents.) 

Personal interviews with, resi^ecting — 
Appointments to oflSce, rules regu- 
lating, discussed, 5831. 

Business transactions unnecessary, 
order regarding, 3546. 

Pocket vetoes of. (See the several 
Presidents; the several messages.) 
Power should be given, to prevent in- 
juries to citizens of neighboring 
nations, 1616. 

Presents offered, by Tmaum of Mus- 
cat, recommendations regarding, 
1809, 2169. 

Provisions and laws respecting elec- 
tion of, etc., 3866. 

Public money, authority of, over, dis- 
cussed, 1541. 

Kemovals from office discussed. (See 
Hcmovals from Office.) 

Bight of, to make public confidential 
information of predecessors dis- 
cussed, 2283. 

Successor to, in event of vacancy in 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
discussed, 3837, 3889, 4950. 

Act regarding, returned, 5674. 
Term of, recommendations regarding 
limitation of, 1011, 1336, 4397. 
Thanks of, tendered. (See Thanks 
of President.) 

Treaties — 

Power to make, vested in President 
witli consent of Senate, 187. 
Bequest of House in correspond- 
ence regarding, declined, 186. 
Vacancies, powder of, to make pro- 
visional appointments to fill, dis- 
cussed, 3190. 

Veto messages of. (See the several 
Presidents; the several messages.) 
Veto power of, discussed, 2512, 2561. 
War, power to declare, discussed, 3100. 
Executive authority to furnish in- 
stant redress recommended, 3100. 
Presidential Elections.—Tho record of any 
popular vote for electors prior to 1828 is 
so meagre and imperfect that a compila- 
tion would be useless. In most of the 
states, for more than a quarter century fol- 
lowing the establishment of the (Jovern- 
meut, tho State Legislatures “appointed” 
the Presidential electors, and the people 
therefore voted only hidireetly for them, 
their choleo being expressed by their votes 
for members of the Legislature, 

1789. — Previous to 1804, each elector 
voted for two candidates for President. 
The one who received the largest number 
of votes was declared President, and the 
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one who received (ho next largest number 
of voft'S was tleelared Viee-rresident. The 
electoral votes for the first President of 
the I nited States were: (George Wasliing- 
lon, 01) ; John Adams, of Massachusetts, 
114 ; John Jay, of New York, 9 ; R. II. 


Harrison, of Maryland, 0 ; John Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, 0 ; John Hancock, of 
Ma^isachusotts, 4 ; George Clinton, of New 
York, 3 ; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecti- 
cut, 2; John Milton, of Georgia, 2; James 
Armstrong, of Georgia ; Benjamin Lincoln, 


ELlfiCTOIlAL ANO POPULAR VOTES EOU PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Year 

of Candidates for President 

Election 

Popular 

Vote 

Plurality 

Elec- 

toral 

Vote 

Candidates for Vice-President 

Elec- 

toral 

Vote 

1828— Andrew Jackson,'' Tcun. ''/v ' 

647,2)1 

138,134 

178 

John C. Calhoun,* S. C. (Dem.) 

171 

John Q. Adams, Mass. ib^.. . 

500,007 


83 

Richard Kush, Pa. (Nat. R.) .... 

83 



William Smith, S. C. (Dem.) . . 

7 

1832 — Andrew Jackson,* Term. (Deni.) . 

csr.rgk^ 

157,313 

219 

M. Van Buren,* N. Y. (Dem.) 

189 

Henry Clav, Ky. (Nat. H ). . 

.5 JO. 180 


49 


49 



/ 

11 


11 

William Wirt (c). Aid. (Anti-M.). . 

1 33,108 

1 

7 

Amos Ellmaker (c). Pa. (Anti-M.) . . , 

7 



. 


Wm. Wilkins, Pa. (Dem.). 

30 

183G — Martin Van Biireu,"' N. Y. (l)ein ). 

761,040 

24.893 

170 

R. M, Johnson (d)* Ky. (Dem.) 

147 

W. H. iliUTison, OJno (Wing) 

; 

( 

73 

Franew Granger, N. Y. (Whig) 

77 


1 

1 

26 


47 

Daniel Webster, Mass. (Whip)., . 

> 7o6,6j6 


14 

William Smith, Ala. (Dem.) 

23 

Willie P. Alanpum, Al. C. (Whig) 

1 

[ 

11 



1840— W. II. Ilurrison,* Ohi'» (Whip) 

i,27r),oiv 

146,315 

2:u 

John Tyler,* Va. (Whig) 

234 

Alartni Van liiiren. N. Y. (Dem ) 

1,12<S,702 


60 

R. M. Jolinson, Ky. (Dem.) 

48 

James G. Dirney, N. Y, (Lib.). 

7.050 



L. W. Tazewell, Va. (Dem.) 

11 





James K. Polk, 7'enn. (Dem.) 

1 





Thomas Earle, Pa. (Lib.) 


1844— James K. Polk,* Tenn. (Dem.) 

1,337,243 

38,175 

170 

George M. Dallas,* Pa. (Dem.), . . 

170 

Henry ('lay, Ky. (Wing). 

1,299,008 


105 

T. Frelmglniysen, N. J. (Whig) 

105 

James G. Birney, N, Y. (Lil>.). 

62,300 



I'liomas Alorris, Ohio (Lib.) 


1848— Zachary Taylor,* La (Whig) .. . 

1,360,101 

130,557 

163 

Millard Fillmore,* N. Y. (Whig). . . . 

163 

Lewis Cass, Mich. (Dem ) 

1,220,511 


127 

William 0. Butler, Ky, (Dem ) 

127 

Martin Vau Bureii, N. Y. (P. Soil). 

201.26'; 



('harles E. Adams, Mass. (F, Soil) 


1852 — Franklin Pi‘'ree.* N. Jl. (Dem ). . 

1,001,474 

220,806 

251 

William R. King,* Ala. (Dem.) 

254 

WiriJiii.l '■'( i!i, N. J. (Wing) . , , 

1,3S),57. 


42 

William A. Graham, N. C. (VVhig). . 

42 

John P. Hale, N. If. (F. Soil) (i). 

156,140 



George W. Julian, Ind. (F. Soil) ... 


Daniel Webster (k). Mass. (Wing) 

1,670 





1856 — James Buchanan,* Pa. (Dctn.).. . 

1,838,160 

496,905 

174 

J, C. Breckinridge,* Ky. (Dem.). . . 

174 

John C. Fremont, Cal (Itr'p ) , 

1,3 11. 264 


114 

William L. Dayton, N. J. (Rep.). . . 

114 

Millard Fillmore, N. Y. (Amer.) 

874,538 


8 

A. J. Donelsou, Tenn. (Amer.) 

8 

I860 — Abraham Lineoln,* 111. (Rep.). . 

1.860,352 

401,195 

180 

Hannibal Hamlin,* Me. (Rep.) .... 

180 

Stephen A. Douglas, 111. (Dem.) . 

1,375,157 


12 

H. V. Johnson, Ga. (Dem.) 

12 

J. C. Breckinridge, Ky. (Dern.). 

845,763 


72 

Joseph Lane, Ore. (Dem.) 

72 

John Bell, Tenn. (Union) 

580,581 


39 

Edward Everett, Aiass. (Union) . . 

39 

1864--Abraham Lincoln * 111. (Rep ). 

2,216.067 

407.342 

e 212 

Andrew Johnson,* Tenn. (Hep.) . , 

212 

George B. McClellan, N. J. (Dem.) 

1,808,725 


21 

George H. Pendleton, Ohio (Dem.). , 

21 

1868— ldys.se3 S. Grant,* 111. (Rep.). 

3,015,071 

305,456 

f 214 

Schuyler Colfax,* Ind. (Rep.).. . . 

214 

Horatio Seymour, N. Y. (Dem.) 

2,709,615 


80 

F, P. Blair, Jr., Mo. (Dem.). . 

80 

1872— Ulysses S. Grant, 111. (Rep.) 

3,507,070 

762,991 

286 

Henry Wilson,* Mass. (Rep.).. .. 

286 

Horace Greeley, N. Y. (D. & L.) 

2,834,070 


{? 

B. Grata Brown, Mo. (D. & L.) 

47 

Charles G’Conor, N. Y. (Dem.). . .. 

20,408 



John Q. Adams, Mass. (Dem.) 


James Black, Pa. (Temp.) . 

5,608 



John Russell, Alich. (Temp ) 


I'hornas A. Hendricks, Ind. (Dem.) 



42 

George W. Julian, Ind. (Lib,) 

' *5 

B. Grata Brown, Mo. (Dem.) 



18 

A. H, Colquitt, Ga. (Dem.) 

5 

Charles J. Jeukiiis, Ga. (Dem.). 



2 

John M. Palmer, 111. (Dem.) 

3 

David DavLs, 111. (Irid.) 



1 

T. E. Bramlette, Ky. (Dem.) 

3 





W. S. Groesbcck, Ohio (Dem.) 

1 





Willis B. Machen, Ky. (Dem.) 

1 





N. P. Banka, Mass. (Lib.) 

1 

1876 — »Samuel J. Tilden, N. Y. (Dem.) 

4,284,885 

250,935 

184 

T. A. Hendricks, Ind. (Dem.) 

184 

Rutherford B. Hayes,* Ohio (Rep.). . . ' 

4,033,950 


h 185 

William A. Wheeler,* N. Y. (Rep.)... 

185 

Ppfpr Pof^ppr N ' (Grp'nb) 

81,740 



Samuel F. Cary, Ohio (Gre’no) 


Or^^en ('lav Sniith Ky (Proh.) 

9,522 



Gideon T. Stewart, Ohio (Proh) 


James B. Walker, 111. (Amer.) 

2.636 



D. j^kpatrick, N. Y. (Amer.) 



* Elected, (a) The first Republican-Party is claimed by the present Democratic Party as its proRenitor. (b) No 
candidate having a maiori^ of the electoral vote, the House of Representatives elected Adams, (c) Candidate of the 
Anti-Masonic Party, (d) There being no choice, the Senate elected Johnson, (e) Eleven Southern States, being within 
the belligerent territory, did not vote, (f) Three Southern States disfranchised, (g) Horace Greeley died after election, 
and Democratic electors scattered their votes, (h) There being a dispute over the electoral vote of Florida, Louisiana, 
Oregon, and South Carolina, they were referred by Congress to an electoral commission composed of ei^t Republicans and 
•even Democrats, which, by a strict party vote, awarded 185 electoral Votes to Hayes and 184 to Tilden. (i) Free Soil. 
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BLECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT— Continued. 


Year 

of Candidates for President 

Election 

I Popufar 
I Vote 

1 

Plurality 

Elec- 

toriiJ 

Vote 

Candidates for Vice-President 

Elec- 

toral 

Vote 


4..G9,0.W 

7,0 IS 

214 

Chester A. Arthur,* N. Y. (Rep.). . . . 

214 

W. S. Hancock, Pa. (Dem.) . 

4.442,0.‘« 


155 

William 11. English, Ind. (Dem.). .. 

B. J. Ciiarnbers, Tex. (Gre’iib) 

H. A. Thompson, Ohio (Proh.) 

155 

James B. Weaver, Iowa (Gre’nb). 

Neal Dow, Me. (Proh.) 

.John W. Phelps, Vt. (Amer.). 

307,306 

10,305 




707 



S. C. Pomeroy, Kan. (Amer.) 


1884 — Grover (Cleveland,* N. Y. (Dom.).. 

4,911,017 

02,683 

219 

'1\ A, Hendricks,* Ind. (Dem.) ... . 

219 

James G. Blaine, Me. (Rep.) . 

4,848,334 


182 

John A. Logan, 111. (Rep.) 

182 

John P. St. John, Kan. (Proh.) 
Benjamin F. Butler, Mass. (Gre'nb). 

P. D. Wiiwnton, Cal. (Amor.). . 

151,809 

133,825 



William Daniel, Md. (Proh.) 

A. M. West, Miss. (Gre’nb) 


1888 — Grover Cleveland, N. Y. (Dem.). . . 

.5, .538, 2:5.? 

98,017 

168 

Allen G. Thurman, Ohio (Dem.). , . . 

168 

Benjamin Harrison,* Ind. (Rep.). . . 

5,440,216 

. 

233 

Levi P. Morton,* N. Y. (Rep.) .... 

233 

Clinton B. Fisk, N. J. (Proh.). . 

Alson J. Streeter, III. (tl. L.) 

R. H. Cowdry; III. (U’d L.) 

James L. ('iurtis, N. Y. (Amer.). 

249.907 

148,105 



John A Brooks, Mo. (Proh.). . . 

C. E. Cunningham, Ark. (U. L.). 


2,808 

1,501 



W. H. T. Wakefield, Kan. (U’d L.) 
James B. Greer, Tenn. (Amer.). 


1892— Grover Cleveland,* N. Y. (Dem.). 

5,556.918 

380.81 0 

277 

Adlai E. Stevenson,* 111. (Dem.) — 

277 

Benjamin Harrison, Ind. (Rep.) 

5,176,108 


145 

Whitelaw Reid, N. Y. (Rep.) 

145 

James B. Weaver, Iowa (Peop.) 

1,041,028 


22 

James G. Field, Va. ''Peop.) 

22 

John Bidwell, Cal. (Proh.) 

Simon WiuK, Maas. (Soc, L.) . 

264,1.33 

21,164 



Jame.s B. Cranfill, T'-.x. (Proh.) 

Charles H. Matched’; N. Y. (Soc. L.).. 


1890 — William MeKinley,* Ohio (Rep.) 

7.104,779 

601,854 

271 

Garret A. Hobart N. J. (Rep.). 

271 

William J. Bryan, Neb. (Dem.). . ( 

6,502,925 

f 

176 

Arthur Sewall, ». (Dem.) 

149 

William J. Bryan, Neb. (Peop.) . / 

\ .. 


Thomas E. Watson, Ga. (Peop.)., . 

27 

Joshua Levering, Md. (Proh.) 

231,007 



Hale Johnson, 111, (Proh,), . , . 


John M. Palmer, III. (N. Dem.). 

133,148 



Simon B. Buckner, Kv. (N. Dem.).. . 


Charles H. Matchett, N. Y. (Soc. L ),. 

36,274 



Matthew Maguire, N. J. (Soe. L.) 


Charley E. Bentley, Nob. (Nat. 0) 

13,909 



James H. Southgate, N. C. (Nat. (j) 


1900~Williain McKinley,* Ohio (Rep ) 

7,207,923 

849,790 

292 

Theodore Roosevelt,* N. Y. (Hep.) 

292 

William J. Bryan, Neb. (Dem. P.) 

John G- Woolley, III. (Proh.). . 

6,358,133 

208,914 


155 

Adlai E. Stevenson, 111. (Dem, P.) 
Henry B. Metcalf, Ohio (Proh.) 

155 

Wharton Barker, Pa. (MP(m). . 

50,373 



Ignatius Donnelly, Mmn. (MP(m) 


Eugene V. Debs, Ind. (Soo. D.). 

Jos. F. Mallonoy, Mivaa. (Soc. L.(k) . 

J. F. R. i^onard, la. (U. C (n). . . 
Seth H. Ellis, Ohio (U. R. (0) . . 

87,814 

39,739 

1,059 

5,698 

i 


Job Ilarriman, Cal. (Soc. D.), 

Velcntine Rcmmel, Pa. (Soc. L.). . . 

John G. Woolley, 111. (U. C. (n) 

Samuel T. Nicholson, Pa. U. R. (o), 


1904 — Theodore Roosevelt,* N. Y. (Rep.) 

7,62.3,486 

2,51.5,515 

336 

Charles W. Fairbanks,* Ind. (Rep.). 

316 

Alton B. Parker, N. Y. (Dem.) .... 
Eugene V. Debs, Ind. (Soc.) 

5,077,91 1 
402.283 


140 

Henry G. Davis, W. Va. (Dem.).. 
Benjamin Hanford, N. Y. (Soc ). 

403 

Silas C. Swallow, Pa. (Proh.) 

Thomas E. Watson, Ga. (Peop.). 

258,536 

117,183 



George W. (’arroll, Tex. (Proh.) . . . 
Tliomas H. Tibbies, Neb. (Peop.). 


Charles H. Corrigan, N. Y. (Soc, L.) 

31,249 



William W. Cox, 111. (Soc. L.) . . 


1908 — William H. Taft,* Ohio (Rep.) 

7,678,908 

1,209.801 

321 

James S. Sherman,* N. Y. (Rep.). . . 

321 

William J. Bryan, Neb. (Dem.). . . . 

6,409,104 


162 

John W. Kern, Ind. (Dem.). 

162 

Eugene V. Debs, Ind. (Soc.) 

420,793 



Benjamin Hanford, N. Y. (Soc.).. . 

Eugene W. Chafin, Ariz. (Proh.).. 

253,840 



Aaron S. Watkins, Ohio (Proh.) . . . 


Thomas E. Watson, Ga. (Peop.).. 
August Gillhaus, N. Y, (Soc, L.), 

Thos. L. Hisgen, Mass. (Ind.). . . 

29,100 

13,825 

82.872 



Samuel Williams, Ind. (Peop.). 

Donald L. Munroe, Va. (Soc. L.). . . 
John Temple Graves, Ga. (Ind ). . 


1912 — Woodrow Wilson,* N. J, (Dem.) 

6,296,019 

2,173,512 

435 

Thomas R. Marshall,* Ind. (Dem.) 

435 

William H. Taft, Ohio (Rep.) 

3,484,956 

8 

Herbert S. Hadley, Mo. (Rep.) 

8 

Theodore Roosevelt, N. Y. (lYog.). . 

4.119,507 


88 

Hiram W. Johnson, Cal, (Prog.) 

88 

Eugene V. Debs, Ind. (Soc.) 

901,873 



Emil Seidel, Wis. (Soc.) 

Eugene W. Chafin, Ariz. (Proh.) 

Arthur E. Reimer, Mass. (Soc, L.) 

207,928 



Aaron S. Watk’ms, Ohio (Proh.) . . . 


22599 



August Gilhaus, N. Y. (Soc. L.) . . . 


1916— W(K)drow Wilson,* N. J. (Dem.). . 

9.116,296 

668,822 

276 

Thomas R. Marshidl, Ind,* (Dem.) 

276 

Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. (Rep.) 

8,547,474 

255 

Charles W. Fairbanks, Ind. (Rep.). 

255 

J. hVank Hanly, Ind. (Proh.) .... 

225,101 



Ira Lambrith, (Proh.) . . . 


Allan L. Benson, (Soc.) . 

Arthur E. Reimer, Mass. (Soo. L.) . . . . 

750,0001 

11,470 



George R. Kirkpatrick, (Soc.) 

Caleb Harrison, (Soc. L.) j 

' 


’Elected. 0) Free Silver Prohibition Party, fk) In Massachusetts. There was also a Native American ticket in 
that State, which received 184 votes, (m) Middle of the Road or Anti-Fusion Party, (n) United Christian Party 
(o) Union Reform Party. *See N. Y. American, Dec. I7th, 1916. 


of Massachusetts, and Edward Telfair, of 
Georgia. 1 vote each. Vacancies (votes not 
cast), 4. George Washington was chosen 
Presld(?nt and John Adams Vice-President. 

1792. — George Washington, Federalist, 
received 132 votes; John Adams, Federal- 


ist, 77 ; George Clinton, of New York, Re- 
publican (a), 50; Thomas Jefferson, of 

Virginia, Republican, 4 ; Aaron Burr, of 
New York, Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 
3. George Washington was chosen Presi- 
dent and John Adams Vice-President, 
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ELKCTOIIAL VOTE FOR FUKHinEVT, BY PRINCIPAL POLITICAL PAPTIE8 AND BY BTATBa, 1900 TO 1916 




1900 


1904 

1908 

1912 


1916 


State 

R(v 

I)em- 


Rc- 

Dein- 


Re- 

Dem- 


Ro- 

Dem- 

Pro- 


Re- 

Dem- 



pub- 

ocrat- 

Total 


ocrat- 

Total 

pub- 

ocrat- 

Total 

pul)- 

ocrat- 

gres- 

Total 

j)ub- 

ocrat- 

Total 


lican 

ic 


lican 

ie 


lican 

ic 


lican 

ic 

sivc 


lican 

ic 


Alabama 


11 

11 


11 

11 


11 

n 


12 


12 


12 

12 

Arizona 











3 


3 


3 

3 

Arkansas . . . 


8 

8 


9 

9 


9 

9 


9 


9 


9 

9 

California . 

9 


9 

10 


10 

10 


10 


2 

ii 

13 


13 

13 

Colorado 


4 

4 

5 


5 


5 

.5 


6 


0 


0 

6 

Connecticut 

6 


6 

7 


7 

7 


7 


7 


7 

7 


7 

Delaware .... 

3 


3 

3 


3 

3 


3 


3 


3 

3 


3 

Florida 


4 

4 


5 

5 


5 

5 


6 


6 


() 

6 

Georgia . . . 


13 

13 


13 

13 


13 

13 


14 


14 


14 

14 

Idaho . . 


3 

3 

3 


3 

3 


3 


4 


4 


4 

4 

Illinois 

21 


24 

27 


27 

27 


27 


29 


29 

29 


29 

Indiana 

15 


15 

15 


15 

15 


15 


15 


15 

15 


15 

Iowa 

13 


13 

13 


13 

13 


13 


13 


13 

13 


13 

Kansas 

in 


10 

10 


10 

10 


10 


10 


10 


io 

10 

Kentucky 


13 

13 


13 

13 


13 

13 


13 


13 


13 

13 

Louisiana 


8 

8 


9 

9 


9 

9 


10 


10 


10 

10 

Maine 

0 


(i 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


6 

Maryland 

8 


8 

1 

7 

8 

2 

0 

8 


8 


8 


8 

8 

Massachusetts . 

ir> 


15 

10 


10 

10 


10 


18 


18 

IS 


18 

Michigan 

14 


14 

u 


u 

14 


14 



15 

15 

15 


15 

Minnesota 

9 


9 

n 


11 

11 


11 



12 

12 

12 


12 

Mississippi . 


9 

9 


10 

m 


10 

10 


10 


10 

. . 

10 

10 

Missouri 


17 

17 

18 


IS 

IS 


IS 


18 


18 


IS 

18 

Montana . . 


3 

3 

3 


3 

3 


3 


4 


4 


4 

4 

Nebraska ... 

8 


8 

8 


8 


8 

8 


8 


8 


8 

8 

Nevada 


3 

3 

3 


3 


3 

3 


3 


3 


3 

3 

New Ilampshiro 

'4 


4 

4 


4 

4 


4 


4 


4 


4 

4 

New Jersey . 

10 


10 

12 


12 

12 


12 


14 


14 

14 


14 

New Mevieo. 











3 


3 


’3 

3 

New York 

30 


30 

39 


39 

39 


39 


45 


45 

45 


45 

North Chirohua 


U 

11 


12 

12 


12 

12 


12 


12 


12 

12 

North Dakota 

3 


3 

4 


4 

4 


4 


5 


5 


5 

5 

Ohio 

23 


23 

23 


23 

23 


23 


24 


21 


24 

24 

Oklalioma 








7 

7 


10 


10 


10 

U) 

Oregon 

4 


‘4 

4 


4 

4 


4 


5 


5 

5 


5 

Pennsylvania. 

32 


32 

34 


34 

34 


34 



38 

3S 

38 


38 

Rhode Island 

4 


4 

4 


4 

4 


4 


’5 


5 

5 


5 

South Carolina . 


9 

9 


9 

9 


9 

9 


9 


9 


’9 

9 

South Dakota 

‘ 4 


4 

'4 


4 

4 


4 



5 

5 

5 


5 

Tennessee . . . 


12 

12 


12 

12 


12 

12 


12 


12 


12 

12 

Texas 


15 

15 


IS 

IS 


IS 

IS 


20 


20 


20 

20 

Utah 

’3 


3 

3 


3 

3 


3 

4 



4 


4 

4 

Vermont 

4 


4 

4 


4 

4 


4 

4 



4 

“4 


4 

Virginia 


12 

12 


12 

12 


12 

12 


12 


12 


12 

12 

Washinghm 

“4 


4 

5 


5 

5 


5 



7 

7 


7 

7 

West Virginia. 

() 


0 

7 


7 

7 


7 


8 


S 

8 


8 

Wisconsin . 

12 


12 

13 


13 

13 


13 


13 


13 

13 


13 

Wyoming ... . 

.3 


3 

:i 


3 

3 

* 


3 


3 


3 

3 

Total 

292 

17)5 

447 

330 

140 

470 

321 

102 

483 

1 ^ 

435 

88 

531 

255 

270 

531 

Plurality 

137 



190 



159 



347 




21 



179G.— John Adjims, Foderallst, 71 ; 
Thomas JelTorson, Kopubllcaii, 08: Thomas 
rinekiicy, of South CVirolina, Federalist, 
59 ; Aaron llurr, of New York, llt'puhllean, 
30; Samuel Adams, of Alassaehusetts, Ke- 
puhlleaii, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, of C'on- 
neelicut, Tmlepeiuleiit, 11; (leoifjje (’liiitoii, 
of New York, Ilepuhlienn, 7 ; John Jay, of 
New York, Fedi'ralist, 5; James iredell, 
of North Carolina, Federalisf, 3 ; (Jeorj^e 
Waslilmrtoii, of Virginia ; John Henry, of 
Maryland, and S. Johnson, of North Caro- 
lina, all Federalists, 11 votes <‘aeh ; Charles 
('otesworth IMin'knejb of South Carolina, 
Federalist, 1 vole. John Adams was 
chosen rresideiit and Thomas Jeffersoi? 
Viee-Fresident. (b) 

1800. — 'rinunas Jefferson, Ilepuhliean, 
73 ; Aaron llurr, Uepuhliean, 73 ; John 
Adams, Fed<‘ralist, 05 ; Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, Federalist, 04; John Jay, Federalist, 
1 vote. There being a tie vote for JelTcr- 
Kon and Burr, the choice devolved upon 
the House of Representatives. Jefferson 


received the votes of ten states, which 
being the largest vote cast for a candidate, 
clectiMl him 1‘n'sideut. Poirr reeel\ed the 
votes of four States, which iielng the next 
largest vote, elected him Vice-President, 
There were 2 blank votes. 

1804— The Constitution having been 
amended, the electors at this election voted 
for a President and a Vice-lh-esldent, in- 
stead of for two candidates for President. 
The result was ns follows ; For President, 
Thomas J('fferson, Republican, 102; 
Chiirles C. iMiickiiey, Federalist, 14. For 
A^lce-Ih-esident (Jeorge Clinton, Republicsin, 
102; Rufus King, of New York, Federalist, 
14. Jefferson was chosen 1‘resldent and 
IMlnton Vice-President. 

1808 — For President, James Madison, of 
Virginia, Repuhliean, 122; Charles C. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, Fed('ralist, 
47; (leorge Clinton, of New York; Repub- 
lican, 6. For Vice-President, (xcorge Clin- 
ton, Republican, 113; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 47 ; John Langdou, 
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of Now Hampshire, 9 ; James Madison, 3 ; 
James Monroe, 3. V'aeaiiey, 1. Madison was 
ehoHon President and (Minton Vi<'e"Presldout. 

1812. — For I’roKideiit, James Madison, 
Hopubllean, 128 ; Do Witt Clinton, of Now 
York, Federalist, 80. For Vl(‘o-l*resWent, 
Flbridge (Jerry, of MassaeliusetlH, l.'ll ; 
Jjirod Inger.soll, of Penus.A Ivania, Federal- 
ist, 86, Vucaney, 1. Madison was chosen 
President and Gerry Vice-President. 

1816. — For President, Janns Monroe, of 
Virginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 34. P^or Vice-Presi- 
dent, Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, 
Repiiblienii, 183 ; John JOager Howard, of 
Maryland, P’'ederalist, 22: Jame.s Ross, of 
Peiinsylvurila, 5 ; John Marshall of Vir- 
ginia, 4 ; Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, 
3. Vaeancies. 4. Monroe was chosen 
President and Toinplclns Vlee-l‘resident. 

1820. — For President Janies Monroe, of 
Virginia, Republican, 23 i ; John Q. Adams, 
of MassachnsettH, ]{epiil>lican. 1, P^or Vl(*e* 
President, Daniel D. M'ompkins, Republi- 
enn, 218; Ricliard Stockton, of New Jer- 
sey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware, 4; 
Robert G, Harper, of INiaryland, and Rich- 
ard Rush, of Peiiiisylvania, 1 vote each. Va- 
cancies, 3. James Monroe was chosim Presi- 
dent and Daniel D. Tompkins Vi(‘e-I‘resldent. 

1824. — P^or President, Andrew Jackson, of 
M’ennossee, Republican, 90 ; John Quincy 
Adams, or Massnehnsetts, Republican, 84 ; 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Repulilican, 37 ; 
MMlilam II. Crawford, of Georgia, Repub- 
lican, 41. No candidate having a majority 
of the electoral vote, John Quincy Adams 
was elected by the House of Representa- 
tlves. It'or Vice-President, John C. Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina, Republican, 182; 
Nathan Sanford, of New York, Republican, 
.30 ; Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, 
Republican, 24 * Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee, Republican, 13 ; Martin Van Buren, 
of New York, Republican, 0 ; Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, Republican, 2; Calhoun was 
chosen Vice-President. 

Presidential Electors.— Persons chosen by 
the people of the several states to elect the 
I’residcnt and Vice President. As a matter 
of custom, though not of legal requirement, 
the electors exorcise the cliolce in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the voters 
at the polls. 

Presidential Electors: 

Constitutional ainerHlment regarding 
selection of, recommoiuRul, .5644. 

Method of api)ointmGTit of, and effect 
of gerrymander discussed, 5643. 

(8ee Electors; Electoral Collegt's). 
Presidential Primaries.— The presiden- 
tial primary la a device to enable the voters 
at largo to record tiiolr Choice for candi- 
dates for the presidency. It was little 
heard of i)revlons to 1911, but in that year 
it became a loading topic of political dis- 
cussion. IT’ovisions for tbc presidential 
primary exist as stntutes in six States— 
New Jersey, WMsconsin, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, and Falifornla. The Cali- 
fornia law, whl<'h is typical of the others, 
rovldes that the name of any person may 
0 put upon the ballot at the presidential 
primary election to be hold in May, pre- 
ceding an election for president, through the 
tiling of a petition signed by one i)er cent 
of any party in each Congress district. The 
chief merit of such a primary, In the opin- 
ion of those who support it, would be the 
practical elimination of the national nom- 
inating conventions and the opportunity 
given the people at large of recording their 
choice for the presidency. The main ol>- 
Jcctlonfi urged by the opponents of the 


presidenlial. primary are that It wmuld In- 
tensify faetloual bitterness and add to tlu* 
expense of elections. The presideiitial 
primary had its chief supporters In 1911 
among the members of tbe progressive 
wings of both Democratic and Republican 
parties. An atti'mpt was made to indorse 
the ld('a at tJie meeting of the National Re- 
publican (’ommittf'o held in Wasbiiigtoii in 
December, 1911. but It falb'd. In addition 
to the states which 'have providi'd for presi- 
dential primaries by statute South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana obsc'rve them as p.nrly 
rul(‘s, and some other states have what is 
erjuivnlcnt. I'cnn^yl vaula delegates to tlv^ 
\'ii I!;:! C'lir. I II- i-Mi^ jiro elected by direct 
prlinari(‘S and candidates for deh'gate are 
permitted to lu-inl on the ballot tbi' name 
of the candidate for the i)rosideney they 
wish to support. 

ITesidouLial primaries or some equivalent 
expression of opinion wore held in 1912 In 
California, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, N(‘braska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, I’ennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota and Wisconsin, and 
upon the results in these states Mr. Roo.se- 
velt based his assertion that he was the peo- 
ple’s choiec. but it was found that only two- 
thirds of the voters expressed their choice. 
Presidential Succession.— The Constitu- 
tion provides for the succession of the vice- 
president ill case of tbc death, nunoval, 
resignation, or disability of the president, 
and gives (Jougress power to provide what 
officer shall succeed in case of the death, 
removal, etc., of the vice-president. In 
1793 (’ongress enact (‘d that in such case (he 
president of the Senate should succeed, and 
then Che speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This was attended with some 
Inconvenience and danger and there was 
some doulM of its consiit iifionnlity. An a<-t 
of (’ongress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, pro- 
vided that the succession should pass to tlio 
members of the Cabinet in the following 
order; Secretary of Slate, S(>eretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney Gen- 
eral, I’ostmastor-General, Si'crrtary of the 
Navy, and Seerolary of the Intel lor. MMie 
Secretaries of the Doparlmimt of Agricul- 
ture, and of the Depai-timml of (’omnierce 
and Lal)or, whoso olVices 'have been <'i*oat('d 
since the passage of the Succession Act. 
are not oligllth' for itrt'sidenl ial succession. 
M'he following Vlee-I’resldenl s have succeed- 
ed to the Rresidr'iicy on aceount of the 
death of the IT'osident : John Tyler, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, ('hesti'V A. 
Arthur, and Theodore Roosevelt. (See Vice- 
Presidents, and (’ablnot, also Atchison, D. 
R., In Index.) 

Presiding Ladles of the White House. 

(See biographies and portraits in text 
volumes at the beginning of the ad- 
ministrations of the respective Presi- 
dents.) 

Presque Isle, Pa.: 

Obstructions to entrance of harbor 
of port of, 786. 

Title to, proffered by marine hos- 
pital of Pennsylvania, 4735. 

Press, Freedom of.— The first amendment 
to the Constitution, Introduced in the First 
Congress, established freedom of speech, 
religion, and the press. Though the Fed- 
eral Constitution wuis originally silent upon 
the subject, nearly all of the states in- 
serted in their constitutions clauses per- 
mitting freedom of speech and publication 
to every citizen. Abuses of this liberty 
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wore punishable under the common law. 
Now lork luicl New Jersey made no pro- 
vision In their tirst constitutions, but 
clauses were later embodied iusuriiif; the 
widest liberty of expression. During 
British rule of the Colonies this freedom 
was much restricted by the star chamber 
press censorship regnlation of ITkI?, which 
was conlirmed by Parliament in 104:1. 

Pretoria, Eepublic of, joint resolution 
relating to congratulations from, ve- 
toed, 4384. 

Primaries. (See Presidental Primaries.) 
Prince of Wales, visit of, to United 
States, 3171. 

Prince of Wales Island, Alaska, referred 
to, CG97. 

Princeton (N. J.), Battle of.— The be- 
ginning of the year 1777 found the British 
army of 7,000 or 8,000 men encamped at 
Princeton, N. J. On (^lirlHimas night, 1770, 
VVashiuKtou had turned back his rctn'aiing 
army, recrossed the Delaware, overcome the 
Hessians at Trenton, and again crossed the 
Delaware Into Ptmnsylvauia. To relieve 
L'adwalader he again crossed the river and 
was ready to marcli upon Princeton. Corn- 
wallis. who had been sent by Howe from 
New York, advanced to meet him with most 
hi.s array. Washington skilfully passed 
around the left wlug of Cornwallis’s army, 
ind on Jan. 1777, encountered the Brlt- 
sh rear guard, consisting of throe regiments 
and three troops. These were scattered, 
iV’lth the loss or about 500. 'Phe American 
loss was li5 or 30, besides ollicers Corn- 
walli.s retreated to New Brunswick and 
Washington occupied a strong position at 
Morristown, remaining there until the latter 
part of May. 

Princeton, The, construction of, re- 
ferred to, 2130. 

Printing and Engraving, (See Eu grav- 
ing and Printiug, Bureau of.) 
Printing and Publishing. — At the 
close of the Revolutionary war the printing 
trade was carrh'd on almost exclusively in 
I he Atlnntlc coast cities. The earliest 
pstablishments set up in inland cities w’ere 
It Lexington, Ky., Pittsburg, l*a,, and ('In- 
•Irmati, Ohio. The main ])rlnUng centers 
have always been New York, Philadelphia, 
t'hicago and Boston, 

The grow’th of the business has been ac- 
:‘('lerated by the invention of elcctrolyp- 
ing, stereotyping, typ<*-settlng machines, 
the cylinder press and fht' web pres.s (print- 
ing from a continuous roll of ]»n])er, In- 
-^tcad of separate sheets.) ’Phe imiunfactu’‘e 
of wood-pulp paper chi'nply in large quanti- 
ties has also been an Imi)ortant factor, 
(rovenimontal ('iieouragi'meiit, in the form 
of special rates of tninsimrtnt ion by the 
Postotlico, has always been a large asset of 
the publishing business. 

According to the census of 1910 there 
were 31,445 estal)llshincnts engaged in 
printing books, periodicals, newspapers, 
music and Job work in the United States. 
These wore capitalized at $588,345,708, and 
gave employment to 388,400 persons, pay- 
ing them in wages and salaries an aggre- 
gate of $208,080,431. The value of the out- 
put is placed at $737,870,087. 

Printing has beam the most generous con- 
tributor to human progn's.s. and perhaps 
the most powerful factor in making the 
nineteenth century the l(‘nder of all cen- 
turl('‘S in genius and lnv(‘iitlon. The con- 
struction of the lO-cylinder press by Robert 
Hoc in 1853 was consId('red tme of the 
greatest steps forward recently made in 


printing. The first practical Improvement 
upon typesetting was made by Mergeiithaler 
with his linotype machine, by which a row 
of brass matrices assembled in a line of 
desired length by means of a keyboard 
h(‘came the mould in which the writer’s 
words were cast In softer metal ready for 
the ink and press. Other type-composing 
machines were invented, and new methods 
of cutting and casting ornamental styles 
and sizes of display type gave artistic tone 
to the printed pngt*. 

The gri'utcst advances in pres.s building 
since 1880 have been made in perfeeting 
pres.scs. I'hese machines are now construct- 
ed of siich enormous size and with such 
grc'at capacity that it is possible to obtain 
at short notice a newspaper press which 
will produce 100,000 Impressions per hour 
printed lii twH'Ivi* colors. 

Jn 18(52 the kind of iiew's paper ordi- 
narily used was made of cotton rags. It was 
im]K‘rf(‘ct, poor In color and made in the 
criid(‘st manner. The price was 24 cents a 
pound. At present wood pulp paper of uni- 
form cpiality can be bought for two cents 
per pound. 

The volume of advertising circulars, 
booklets and pamphlet literature was never 
before so large or of such mechanical ex- 
celh'uce as during the last decade. 

Machinery for folding printed sheets, 
gathering, stitching and Imllding them Into 
book form has been so perfected that the 
costliest literary treasures of the past gen- 
eration may be reproduced and placed in 
the reader’s hands today at trifling cost. 

A notable fcatun' of the printing industry 
of the past d(‘cado has been the growth of 
monthly magazines. By sensational articles 
on timely sub.jects, wide circulation and 
enormous sales have boon secured. This 
brought increased advertising, and the 
transportation of this class of merchandise 
through the mails at reduced rates granted 
for the purpose of dissemiimting learning 
caused President Taft to cull attention to 
the propriety of increasing tht‘ rates to off- 
set a deficit in the I*ost()fiic(* Department, 
(See pages 74.‘>3, 7528, 7733.) 

According to the census classification the 
printing and publishing industry is made up 
of three brandies, comprising: (1) estnl>- 
lishmonts whos»‘ cliief business is book and 
job printing, hook printing and publishing, or 
book publishing only; (2) establishments 
wlyosc sole or chief business is rausie print- 
ing, or music printing and publishing, or 
music publishing only; and (3) establish- 
ments wliich are engaged in the printing and 
publishing, or in tlie publishing only, of 
newspapers and periodicals, some of the first- 
named doing Job work also, ’fho number of 
establishments In this Industry In U)14 
aggregab'd 31.012, and the total value of 
their products amounted to $810,508,111. 
Of the 31.012 establishments canvassed for 
1914, those engaged in the printing and 
publishing or in the publishing only of news- 
papers and periodicals numbered 19,317. 
Those engaged chiefly in the printing and 
publishing of books and pamjihlets or in Jt)l> 
printing, or both, numbered 12,115, and the 
number engaged soltdy or chiefly in music 
printing, or music printing and publishing, 
or music publishing only, numbered 180. 
The total value of products reported for 
1914, of establi.shments printing and pub- 
lishing newspapers and periodicals, was 
$495,905,984. The value of products of es- 
tablishments engaged chiefly in hook and Job 
work of all kinds aggregated $307.330.8(5 T in 
1914. The value of products of establish- 
ments engaged chiefly in music printing and 
pulfiishing in 1914 aggregated $7,271,2(5(5. 
The value of products of the m^wspap^'r and 
periodical branch of the Indn^trv formed 
(51.2 per cent of the total hi 1014 ; of the 
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book and Job branch, Ji7.9 por cent; and of 
the music printing and publishing branch, 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent. The daily news- 
pa p(‘r, according to the census dermition, is 
ii publication issued on eaci] of the secular 
days of the week, Sunday editituis l)(*lng ex- 
cluded. A morning and an (‘veiling papiu* 
issued by the same plant ar(‘ counted as two 
papers. A total of li.oSO dailii's was reported 
for 1014. The aggregate circulation of the 
doilies in 1014 was 12S,l;;(),tKJ(). Tlie num- 
ber of Sunday papers published in the United 
States in li)14 was 570, as compared with 
5110 in 11)00 ; and th(‘lr combined circulation 
in the later year. U},44.5,.S20, rt'presented 
an increase of i'll. 2 per lauit as comi>ared 
witli the corresponding ligure for the earlier 
year, Tlie number of vve('kly n(‘wsi)ap(*rs and 
p(‘rlodicaIs rc'iKirted for 1014, 15.1(>G, shows 
a sliglit increase as compared wltli the cor- 
responding number in 1000, 15.007. The 
1014 circulation of such publications was 
50.4r)4,7.*lS. an increase of 25.0 per cent as 
compared with 1000. 

Printing executed by authority of the 
several Departments referred to, 2911. 
Printing Office, Government. (See Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 

Prison Congress, International, at — 

St. Petersburg, ,^117. 

Stockholm, 4406, 4464. 

Prison Congress, National, at Balti- 
more, 4162. 

Prisoners. (See Imprisonment.) 
Prisoners of War. (See Civil War; 
War of 1812.) 

Prisons. (See Penitentiaries.) 

Private. — in the army, a soldier’s rank, as 
distinguished from an officer’s. 

Private Armed Vessels: 

Depredations of, must be checked, 358. 
Instructions were issued May 28, 1798, 
to commanders of armed vessels of 
United States to seize foreign ves- 
sels attacking those of the ITnited 
States, especially those sailing un- 
der the flag of the French Kepublic. 
Issuance of commissions to, discussed, 
779. 

Eef erred to, 2774. 

Proposition to forego resort to, in 
case of war discussed, 2809, 2945. 
Private Claims against United States: 
Amount paid on, referred to, 1778, 
1783. 

Proceedings under act for payment 
of, suspended, 565. 

Eeport of commissioners referred to, 
566. 

Settlement of, by commission recom- 
mended, 2627, 2673, 2714. 

Private Land Claims. (See Court of 
Private Land Claims.) 

Private Property: 

Eight to capture, at sea in time of 
war, 6795, 6796. 

Seizure and confiscation of, referred 
to, 3831. 

Shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation, 435. 


Privateering: 

Abolition of, discussed, 2945, 
Issuance of commissions to vessels 
for, discussed, 779, 2774. 

Not to be resorted to by — 

France in war with Spain, 779. 
United States in war with Spain, 
6474. 

Eeferred to, 6312. 

Proposition to forego resort to, in 
case of war discussed, 2809, 2945. 
Eeferred to, 2909. 

Privateers. — Armed vessels owned and offi- 
cered by private persons, but acting under 
comuilssions from the government known 
as letters of marque. It was formerly the 
custom of all nations in time of war to 
legalize private vc'sscls to assist Ibe regu- 
lar navy in blockading the ports of an 
enemy, mtorceptiug suppli(‘s, and capturing 
prizes. V^essels so employed are called 
privateers and are supplied with letters of 
marque on condition of their conforming 
to the rules and usages of war. Herein 
lies the difference between privateers and 
pirates (q. v.). 'Fbese vessels and crews 
may be hired or impressed by the govern- 
ment or they may be owned, officered, and 
sent to sea at private expemse under gov- 
ernment eommisslon. The latter has been 
a favorite way of employing sailors and 
merchant ships when eomnu'u'ce has been 
hampered by war, and to a nation with a 
small navy it atTords protection against 
formidable naval foes. 

The practice of privateering has long 
been looked upon as an evil by the most 
advanced nations. At the Declaration of 
Paris in 185G (q. v.) one of the rules of 
warfare subscribed to was that “privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished.” The Uni- 
ted Stales refused to agri'C to this clause 
of the declaration on the ground that with- 
out privateers it would have no adequate 
sea force in time of war. As the agree- 
ment was only binding on parties thereto, 
American commerce was left a prey to 
the ships of all other nations. In 1H61 
Secretary Seward, on behalf of the Uni- 
ted Slates, made an offer to England and 
France* to ooiue under the operation of 
the rules of war subscribed to In the 
Declaration of l\‘iriR, but the offer was 
refused on the ground that it would im- 
pose an international rule of wuirfare upon 
the Confederate Slates then in rebellion. 
In the eolonial wars Great Britain derived 
much support from colonial privateers. 
Upward of 400 were fitted out and 
ravaged the P^reuch West Indies and made 
numerous captures along the coast of 
Prance. 

In March, 1776, the Continental Con- 
gress accorded permission to citizens to tit 
out privateers against the British. During 
that year 342 British v(‘ssels fell a prey to 
privateers fitted out at Salem, Cape Ann, 
Newbiiryport, Bristol, and other seaports. 
This sort of warfare became so lucrative 
that sailors could hardly be induced to 
enter the regular service. Jan. 28, 1778, 
an American privateer surprised and cap- 
tured the British fort of New Providence, 
in the Bahamas, and a 16-gun man-of-war. 
During the War of 1812 some 500 priva- 
teers were fitted out. They were mostly 
schooners or brigs of 200 or 300 tons and 
carried from 80 to 100 men. Of 400 
British vessels captur< :i In 1813 four-fifths 
w'ere taken by privateers. Later in this 
war larger vessels like the Reindvvr, Aron, 
and BhiJcelcy were built. They did not 
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confine themselves to merchant vessels, but 
altuckcd and frequently captured British 
war ships. They hung about the coasts of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Canary and 
West Indian Islands, and greatly aided the 
American cause. 

Prize Agents, accounts of, referred to, 
773, 816. 

Prize Court (IntornationalJ, ratified by 
United States, 7670. 

Prize Courts. — courts which adjudicate 
the property in vessels captured at sea from 
a belligerent. The general rule is that when 
a captor brings home a prize the tribunal 
of his own country has sole jurisdiction 
over It and the decision rendered is bind- 
ing everywhere. A prize court differs from 
other courts in that the property of for- 
eigners is brought within its jurlsdietiou, 
not voluntarily, as in ordinary courts, but 
by force. During the colonial wars prize 
cases were adjudged by the admiralty 
courts held by colonial governors as vice- 
admirals, or by judges whom they ap- 
pointed, with appeal to commissioners in 
England. With the outbreak of the Kevo- 
lution the states (‘stablished admiralty 
courts to hoar prize cases. Ttic Coutlneii- 
tal Congress established a court of appeals 
for such eases when lu dispute between the 
states. Under the judiciary act of 178b 
the United Slates district courts were made 
prize courts, with appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

Prize Money. — A dividend from the pro- 
ceeds of a captured vessel and her cargo, 
etc., paid to the captors. ITlor to March 
3, 1899, prize money in the United States 
was distributed according to an act of June 
30, 1804. If the prize was equal or supe- 
rior to the captor, it became the sole prop- 
erty of the latter. If inferior, the United 
States took half and the captors divided 
the remainder. Prlvatecra with letters of 
marque kept the whole of the prize unless 
otherwise stipulated In their commissions. 
By the Navy personnel act of March 3, 
1899, the law authorizing the distribution 
of prize money among the captors of ves- 
sels was repealed. 

Prize Money referred to, 2.170. 
Pro-Ally. — Favoring the Entente Allies (q. 
V.) in the European War, or a person favor- 
ing them. 

Pro-German. — Favoring Germany in the 
European War; a person who favors Ger- 
many in the European War. 

Pro-Teuton. — Favoring the Teutonic powers 
in the European War as against the Allies 
(Q- V.) ; pro-German (q. v.). 

Proclamations. (See the several Presi- 
dents or the several subjects.) 
Products. (See Agricultural Products; 

Animals and Animal Products.) 
Progressive Labor Party.— At the annual 
session of the United Labor party held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1880, the radi- 
cal or soclnllstic element withdrew and 
formed the Progressive Labor party. They 
advocated a common inheritance of land, 
wealth, and industries and upheld all the 
tenets of extreme socialism. 

Progressive Party. — Theodore Roosevelt 
having been defeated for tlio Republican 
nomination for President at the hands of 
the National Convention in June, 1912, 
called a convention of bis own followers 


and people in general who were dissatls- 
lied with the Republican party and its 
managers to meet in cfinvonlion in Chicago 
in August, 1912. This oonv(‘u(ion formed 
the Progressive parly and nomin.ited Mr. 
Roosevflt for 1* resident and Hiram W. 
Johnson, of California, for Vice-President. 

They adopted a platform declaring in fa- 
vor of direct primaries ; nation wide Presi- 
dential preference primaries ; direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators; the short 
ballot and the initiative, referendum, and 
recall in the States; a more easy and ex- 
peditious method of amending the Federal 
Constitution; the bringing under effective 
National jurisdiction of those problems 
which expand beyond the reach of the 
Individual States; equal suffrage for men 
and women ; limitation of campaign eou- 
tributioiis and expeiidil ures, and publicity 
before us well as after primaries and elec- 
tions ; laws requiring the registration of 
lobbyists, publicity ol committee hearings, 
and recording of all votes in committee ; 
prohibiting Federal appointees from taking 
part in political organizations and political 
conventions. 

Popular review of judicial decisions on 
J 4 .WS for securing social justice; the review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of decisions of Stale courts declaring legis- 
lative acts unconstit utioual ; the reform of 
legal procediiie and judicial methods; the 
prohibition of the issuance of injunctions 
lu labor disputes when such injunctions 
W'ould not {ipi)l.\ if no labor disi)ut<‘ existed, 
and jury trial for eoiUeinpt lu labor dis- 
putes except when th(* contempt was c«)m- 
inltted in the presoiua* of the court ; effec- 
tive legislation looking to the prevention 
of industrial accidents, occupational dis- 
eases, ovi'i'work, involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and other injurious effects Incident 
to modern iiulnstry ; the tixing of minimum 
safety ami hojilth standards for the vari- 
ous occupations and the exercise of the 
public authority to maintain such stand- 
ards; the prohibition of child labor; mini- 
mum wage standards for worklngwomen, to 
provide a “living wage” In all industrial 
oceuputiouR ; the general prohibition of 
night work for women and the establish- 
ment of an eight-hour day for women and 
young persons. 

One day’s rest In seven for all wage- 
workers; the eight-hour day in continuous 
tweifty-foiir-hour Industries; the aboUllon 
of the convict contract labor system ; sub- 
st it nil Tig a system of prison production 
for governmental consumption only, and 
tile nppliealioii of prisoners’ earnings to 
the sujiport of their dependent families; 
publicity as to wages, hours, and coiidi- 
tioiis of labor; full nqiorts upon imlustiial 
accidents and diseases, and the opening to 
public inspection of all tallies, w'oights, 
measures, and check systems on labor jirod- 
ucls ; standards of compensation for death 
by industjlal accident and injury and trade 
disease which will transfer th(‘ burden of 
lost earnings from the families of working 
people to the industry, and thus to the com- 
munity ; the protection of home life against 
the hazards of sickness, irregular employ- 
ment, ami old age, through the adoption 
of a system of social iiisui’nnce adapted to 
American use; the estnhllshment of con- 
tinuation schools for industrial education; 
industrial research laboratories; a Depart- 
ment of laibor ; the development of agri- 
cultural credit and cooperation ; the en- 
couragement of ngricnltnral education ; the 
cstjiblishmeiit of a (\)untry Life Commis- 
sion ; full and immediate Inquiry into the 
high cost of living, and immediate action 
dealing with every need disclosed thereby. 

A National Health Service; establish- 
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mont of a strong Foclernl administrative 
caiuiiiisHloii to umiutaiii perinaiieut active 
supervision over Industrial corporations, as 
the Governuient now does over National 
banks and, through the Interstate Com- 
merce ('ommlssion, over railways; the 
streugt honing of the Sherman Law by 
spei’itic prohll>ilionH ; the enactment of a 
patent law to prevent the suppression or 
the misuse of patents in the interest of 
injurious monopolies; giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to value 
the physical proj)crty of railways; the 
abolIUon of the Commerce Court; prompt 
legislation for the iiiiproveineut of the Na- 
tional curreney .system wliich shall give 
the Govcrnnient full control over the issue 
of currency notes; the appointment of 
diplomatic and consular officers solely for 
litness and not for political expediency; 
the rcteulion of forest, coal, ami oil lands, 
water and other natural rt'sources in the 
ownership of the Nation; a vigorous good 
roads campaign through the construction 
of National highways; the extension of 
the rural free delivery service. 

Tlic retention of the natural resources 
of Alaska iu ownership by the Nation, 
and their prompt opening to tise upon lib- 
eral terms requiring immediate develop- 
ment ; for Alaska the same measure of lo- 
cal self-government that has l)ecn given to 
other American territories ; the conipreheu- 
sive develoimient of waterways; the oi)era- 
tion of the Panama Canal so as to break 
the transportation moiuuiolies now held 
and misused by transcoiitlneutnl railways; 
a protective tarilT which shall equalize con- 
ditions of competition between the United 
States and foreign countries both for the 
fanner and the manufacturer, and which 
shall maintain for labor an adequate stand- 
ard of living; an Immediate downward re- 
vision of the tariff; a non-partisan, scicn- 
titic tariff commission; a graduated inher- 
itance tax. 

The ratlflcation of the Amendment of the 
Conslitiitlon giving the Government pow'er 
to levy an Income tax ; Introduction of Ju- 
dicial and oth<*r peaceful means of settling 
international difl'erenees ; an international 
agreement for the limitation of naval 
forces, and, pending such an agreement, the 
maintenance of the policy of building two 
battleships a year; protection of the rights 
of American citizenship at home and 
abroad ; governmental action to encoierage 
the distribution of iinmigrunts, and to su- 
pervise all agencies dealing with them, and 
to supervise and promote their education 
and ndv-ancement ; n wise and Just policy 
of pensioning American soldiers ana sail- 
ors ; a parcel post, with rates proportion- 
ately to distance and service ; the rigid en- 
forcement and extension of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act ; a readjustment of the business 
methods of the National Government, and 
a proper coordination of the Federal bu- 
reaus ; governmental supervision for the 
protection of the public from fraudnlent 
stock issues. 

At the presidential election the follow- 
ing November the party polled a popular 
vote of more tlian 4, 110, ,507 votes, carrying 
the Slates of Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, California, South Dakota and 
Washington, thus winning 88 electoral 
votes. This spilt of the Republican vote 
resulted in the election of Wilson, the 
Democratic candidate, to the presidency. 

No presidential candidate was nominated 
In 1016. 

During .Tuly the greater part of the Pro- 
gressive party followed the lead of Col, 
Roosevelt and the national committee in en- 
dorsing ITiighes for the presidency. Local 
organizations In several states, however, re- 


fused to be reconciled. John M, Parker, vlce- 
presidontial nominee of the Progressive con- 
vention held iu Chicago in June, Issued a call 
for a new Progressive ticket July 15, to be 
drawn iq) at a convention scheduled to open 
in ('hlcago Aug. 5. He declared : 

“The liull Moose led his loyal followers 
into the wilderness — and there deserted 
tliein. L(‘t us eternally bury their emldenp 
and adopt as the new emblem of the progres- 
sive party the national bird, the American 
eagle, which will always be a patriotic in- 
spiration to look upward, and a constant 
reminder to be true to those sterling princi- 
j)les which hav(‘ made America great, and 
brought to this country the bravest and most 
adventurous spirits of the Old World. These, 
and their descemdants, are truly loyal and 
initriotic Americans.” 

The insurgent element was successful at 
tile Syracuse meeting of the Nbw York state 
cominItt(‘e, July ”:i, and managed to prevent 
an endorsement of Hughes, The insurgents 
then made preparations for a second liull 
Moose National I'onveutlon in (Tiicago on 
August 5. 

Plans for the reorganization and perpetu- 
ation of the Progr(‘ssive I'arty as a national 
political organization were adopted at In- 
dianapolis, August q. at a conference of Pro- 
gress] w repn'sentatives. The conference 
dt‘ci(h‘d against naissiunbllng the party for a 
national conv^aition to fill the vacancy on 
the national ticket, caused by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s declining tli(‘ nomination for 
President. Instead, tlie organization de- 
cided to put up an electoral ticket in every 
State wh(*re there is the nucleus of an or- 
ganization h'ft. blearing the name of John M. 
I'arker of Louisiana, nominee for Vleo-Presi- 
d(‘nt, in the hope of perhaps electing enough 
iresldential electors, who might prove the 
>nlanec of power in the event of o close 
contest between the two parties. The In- 
dorsement of Hughes was severely criticized 
by the party leaders. 

Prohibition, National.— Prohibition flr.st 
appeared ns a national political Issue In 
1869, and since 187li the Prohibition party 
has placed presidential tickets in the field. 
The party candidates since 1872 with the 
popular vote polled have been as follows : 
1872 — Janies Black, Pennsylvania.. 5,608 
1876 — Green Clay Smith, Kentucky. 9,522 

] 880— Neal Dow, Maine 10,.80.5 

1884— John P. St. John. Kansas ... 1 50,869 
1888— Clinton B. Flske, New York. .249,506 

1892— .lohn Bidwell, California 255,841 

1896 — Joshua Levering, Maryland .. 1.81 ,312 

1900— John g: Woolley, Illinois 208,555 

1904 — Silas C. Swallow, Pennsyl- 
vania 258.8,88 

1908— Eugene W. Chafin, Illinois. . .241 ,252 
1912— Eugene W. Chafin, Arizona . .207,928 
1910-— J. Frank Ilanly, Indiana 225,101 

In 1896 the party split on the silver 
question, those favoring the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, forming the 
National party and nominating Charles E. 
Bentley, who received 13,968 votes. 

Prohibition, State.— The prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks 
has long been a subject of political discus- 
sion In America. Long before the Revolu- 
tion the liquor traflSic was taxed, and the 
Continental Congress advised the states to 
pass laws prohibiting the distillation of 
grain. Prohibition became a purely state 

f mlltical issue first In the Maine legislature 
n 1837, when n prohibitory bill was Intro- 
duced and defeated. In 1846 a bill with 
the same purpose became a law, but did 
not serve the purpose and was succeeded 
In 1851 by a more effective measure drafted 
by Neal Dow. This law provided for search 
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nnd seizure, but the Prohibitionists lost 
their majority and the law was repealed. 
Later a second law was passed which was 
made a part of the state constitution In 
1884 and is still In force. 

Between 1849 and 1856 prohibitory laws 
were passed In the following states and 
were repealed or made Inoperative as In- 
dicated below : Illinois repealed in 1853 ; 
Rhode Island repealed in 1863; Pennsyl- 
vania repealed in 1806 ; Delaware repealed 
in 1867 : Massachusetts repealed in 1868 ; 
Connecticut repealed In 1872 ; Michigan re- 
pealed in 1875 ; New York declared uncon- 
stitutional: Iowa amended in 1894 so as to 
be ineffective ; Vermont repealed In 1902 ; 
New Hampshire repealed in 1903. 

Including those States which decided at 
the election of 1910 to prohibit the manu- 
facture nnd sale of intoxicating liquors, 
twenty-three are now denominated “dry.” 
'rhe strictly prohibition States are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idalm, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
(’arollna. South Dnkota, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Virginia. 

Besides these, Florida and Utah in 1916 
elected Governors pledged to enforce pro- 
hibitory liquor Inws. Including those states 
made partially dry under local option, more 
than 60 per cent of the people of the coun- 
try nnd 85 per cent of the area are under 
U’ohlhition. The popular vote of Alaska in 
916 favored abolition of the liquor traffic. 

The Prohibition National Convention of 
1916 was held at St. I’aul, Minn., .July 19-21. 
.T. Frank Ilanly, former governor of Indiana, 
was nominated for president by a vote of 
440 to 181 for William Sulzer, former gov- 
ernor of New York, his nearest competitor. 
Dr. Ira D. I.andrith, of Nashville, Tenn., 
was nominated for vice-president. 

The platform expressed opposition to the 
“wasteful military programs of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties,” but favored 
“prejia redness for peace.” It suggested a 
'*conii)act among nations to dismantle navies 
and disband armies,” but until “such court 
nnd compact are established we pb'dge our- 
selves to maintain an effective army nnd 
navy and to provide coast defenses entirely 
adequate for national protection.” 

It also favored loglslatlon to encour.ago 
the estahlivShmeiit of an adequate tieet of 
American merchant ships. It opposed war 
with Mexico, pledged aid to the protection 
of American lives, and favored use of force 
when necessary. 

Projectile. — a shell or other missile to be 
thrown into the ranks of the enemy, usually 
by the use of cannon, but sometimes by 
li'and. 

Proletariat. — ^Used by the Romans to desig- 
nate the lower classes, or pleboians, as dis- 
tinguished from the patricians. It is now 
generally used, especially in the philosophy 
of Socialism (q. v.), to designate the in- 
dustrious poor. « . . . 

Prometheus, The, firing into and seiz- 
ure of, by British vessel, 2675, 2680. 
Property at Sea: 

International agreement to regard, 
as exempt from capture by bellig- 
erent powers, recommended, 6338. 

International conference at Washing- 
ton for security of life and, 5468, 
5493, 5498. 

Maritime powers invited to attend, 
5370. 

Recommended, 5180. 

Treaty with Italy regarding, 4098. 


Property, Captured: 

Cotton captured and forfeited re- 
ferred to, 3666. 

Should not be adjudged without regu- 
lar investigation, 485. 

Property, Industrial, international con- 
vention at Paris for protection of, 
4560, 4794, 4857, 5118. 

Property, Private: 

Seizure and confiscation of, referred 
to, 3831. 

Shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation, 435. 
Proprietaries. — American territory was 
parceled out by the various crowned heads 
of Europe to personal friends or favorites 
or in recognition of some useful service to 
the sovereign. l*ersou.s to whom these 
grants were made established what were 
known as proi)rietary governments. The 
proprietor appointed the governor, and in 
general performed all those acts of gov- 
ernment which are iisu<Mlly the prerogative 
of tlie Crown. New York, New Jersey, 
I’ennsylvania, the Carolinas, Delaware, ami 
Mar:>land were proprietary governments. 
The laws of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Were subject to tlie supervision of the 
Crown, i)iit those of Maryland were not. 
Prosperity, — A condition where there is 
abundant fulfilment of all desires, including 
work at good wages, — as distinguished from 
I'ard times, where so many people arc out 
of employment that charity has to be widely 
extended to ameliorate the suffering. The 
word “prosperity” is much played upon in 
political campaigns, as It is the most allui*' 
ing condition whicli can be promised con- 
stituents. 

Prosperity, National, discussed, 6709, 
6710, 6804, 6973. 

Protection.~~In political economy the prin- 
ciple or system of imposing such duties on 
imported goods us will protect or foster 
domestic industries. Tariffs arc cither 
chiefly to produce revenue or to afford 
protection. Nearly Jill American tariff's 
previous to tluil of 1824 eoiuc under the 
former head. But the preamble of the first 
tariff •Jict of 1789 declared tliat one of Its 
objects was “the encoui-agiMuont and pro- 
teellon of manufactures,” and tin' principle 
of protection was al)l.v advocated l)y Sec- 
retary Hamilton, in his elal>orate report on 
manufactures, in 1791, and by many mem- 
l)ers of Congress from that time to the 
present. The tariff of 1816 was claimed 
as protective and proiiosed as such by 
northern members, while Calhoun and 
other southerners advocated It. Later the 
relative views of north and south were 
radically changed, and the north became 
protectionist, while southern members (ex- 
cept Clay and his Whig followers) were 
for a low tariff for revenue only. The tar- 
iff bill Introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1820 by Represjmtative Bald- 
win, of Pennsylvania, from the C’ommittee 
on Manufactures was frankly stated to be a 
protective measure, nnd at that time the 
question of n proteetlve duty wuis first 
suggested to be unconstitutional. This bill 
did not pass, but in 1824 n tariff bill be- 
came a law with average duties of 37 per 
cent. The protectionists claimed that 
many of the duties were too low for effect- 
ive protection, and in 1828, after a pro- 
longed commereini depression, a congress 
opposed to protection passed a higlj pro- 
tectlvc tariff, which satisfied neither party, 
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and was denounced as “a bill of abomina- 
tions.” The failure of another act, passed 
In 1832, to suliiclently reduce the rates of 
the tariff of 1828 was the chief cause of 
the nulliflcatlon movement (q. v.). The 
Cluy.Calhoun tariff of 1833, known as the 
“Compromise of 1833,” gradually reduced 
duties to a revimue basis. The act of 1842 
was protective: that of 184(i (the Walker 
tariff) was strictly a retenue tariif. The 
Morrill tariff of JSOl and all subsequent 
tariff acts have been protective. The du- 
ties have been high, rtinning from an aver- 
age of 18 per cent lo 48 per cent ad valorem 
on all dll tin hie articles. 

In 1908, I’residenl Taft was elected on a 
latforiii which advocated a revision of the 
)lngley Tariff. Imnu'diately after his elec- 
tion he called an extra session of Congress 
(7370) and recommended a reduction of 
duties. Congress, after deliberating nearly 
all summer, passed a tariff law, taking away 
all protection from hides, and making re- 
ductions of 10 to 15 per cent on leather, 
lumber, paper, coal, iron and steel sheets, 
and chemicals. The principle of proteetlon 
was abandoned in the Democratic tariff 
law of 3913. (See Tariff; Import Duties.) 

Protection of Industrial Property Un- 
ion, acts of international conference, 
7673. 

Protective Tariff. (See Protection and 
Import Duties discussed.) 

Protestant Church at American embassy 
at Rome, removal of, referred to, 
3662, 3717. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in Alexan- 
dria, Va., act incorporating, vetoed, 
474. 

Protests. — The ofl3[clal papers of the Presi- 
dents as they are sent to Congre.ss are 
properly designated “messages,” l>ut on 
several occasions the Chief Executives have 
sent papers known as “protests.” They are 
sent in the customary message form, but 
contain the formal protest of the President 
against the actions of Congress ns a whole 
or of one or the other of the two Houses. 

Protests of President — 

Buchanan to proceedings of IJouse, 
3145, 3150. 

Jackson to resolutions of Senate 
charging him with violating Con- 
stitution and laws, 1288. 
Additional statement regarding, 
1312. 

Johnson to act depriving him of com- 
mand of Army, 3670. 

Tyler to action of House in adopting 
report assailing his official conduct, 
2043. 

Proteus, The. — The vessel in which Gen. 
Adolphus W. Greely, with twenty-four men, 
sailed from St. Johns, Newfoundland, July 
7, 1881, and reached Dlseoverv Harbor 
(lat. 81° 44' north, long. 04° 45' west), 
Aug. 12, 1883, where he estal>llshed his 
station. The Prointst was lost In Rmilh 
Round, mIdAvay between Cape Snblne and 
Cape Albert, July 23. 3 883. while attempt- 
ing to reach Lady Franklin Bay with a 
relief party for Greely. ^ 

Proteus, The, loss of. and court of in- 
quiry regarding, 4790. 


Protocol. — A preliminary agreement be- 
tween countries or other conflicting forces, — 
reached by diplomatic negotiation, and exe- 
cuted by the signatory powers, — upon which 
to base a permanent treaty or contract. 
Providence Plantations.— in 1630 Roger 
Williams and his followers, who advocated 
complete separation of church and state and 
toleration for all creeds, were banished from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. They journeyed 
southward and founded Providence. Two 
years later the followers of Anne Hutchin- 
son founded Portsmouth, and in 1639 New- 
port was settled. In 1044 Williams ob- 
tained from the parliamentary commission- 
ers a patent which associated the three 
towns in one community. Both Pl.ynioulh 
and Massachusetts claimed the territory, 
but failed to make their claims good. In 
1663 a new charter was granted, which 
united Rhode Island to the Providence 
IMantations and, remained substantially the 
fundamental law until 1842. 

Providence Plantations. (See Rhode 
Island.) 

Providencia, The, appropriation for 
seizure of, by American steamer rec- 
ommended, 3263. 

Provincial, — I'eculiar to a conflned section, 
— usually a rural section. (See Provincial* 
Ism.) 

Provincialism. —A state of mind, expres- 
sion, or manners peculiar to a confined sec- 
tion, especially a province or rural district. 
Provisional Courts in Louisiana, order 
regarding, 3323. 

Provisional Governors (see also Recon- 
struction; Restoration); 
Appointment of, and restoration into 
Union of — 

Alabama, 3521. 

Florida, 3527. 

Georgia, 3516. 

Mississippi, 3512. 

North Carolina, 3530. 

8outh Carolina, 3524. 

Texas, 3519. 

Referred to, 3577, 3643. 

Restoration referred to — 

Arkansas, 3423, 3452. 

Louisiana, 3423, 3452. 

Provisions, importation of, into foreign 
countries and rates of duty on, re- 
ferred to, 5503. 

Prussia. — A Kingdom of northern Germany. 
It is bounded on the north l)y the North Sea, 
Denmark, Oldenburg, and the Baltic, on the 
east by Russia, on the south by Austria, 
Raxony, etc., and on the west by Luxem- 
burg, Belgium, and the Netherlands. In 
the northern and eastern portions the coun- 
try Is generally level, but In the south and 
southwest It Is hilly or mountainous. Tho 
chief agricultural products are rye, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, barley, millet, fruit, beet 
root, tobacco, and maize. Prussia is very 
largely engaged in manufacturing. The gov- 
ernment Is n hereditary constitutional mon- 
archy administered by a King and a Land- 
tag consisting of two chambers. 

Prussia is the principal Rtate of the Ger- 
man Empire. It has seventeen votes In the 
Bundesrath and 230 members in the Reichs- 
tag. Hanover, Frankfort, Nassau and some 
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Other states were noqiilred by Prussia in 
180(>. This resulted lu formluj; the North 
German Confederation. As a result of the 
war between France and (lerinany, 1870-71, 
the German Empire was formed, with the 
crown hereditary In the l*russlan dynasty. 

The ajjricultural area of l*russia is 28,- 
470,739 hectares, divided, in 1005, into 3,- 
308,051 separate holdlna^ or farms, about 
two-thirds of which were of less than ten 
hectares (twmity-llve acres) in area. Th(‘se 
farms supported a population of 10,048.470. 
The chief crops were rye, hay, oats, pota- 
toes, w’hoat and barley. There were vine- 
yards of 18,033 hectares, yielding 370,107 
hectolitres of wine. 

In 1905-6, 280 establishments consumed 
12,55)0,7 8 7 metric tons of beet root In the 
manufacture of 1,801,970 metric tons of 
raw sugar and 200,859 metric tons of mo- 
lasses ; 4,320 breweries ma<le 33,000.000 
hectolitres of beer — ninety litres per head 
for the population; 6,404 distilleries pro- 
dueed 3,722,032 hectolitres of alcohol. 

Prussia jdelds about half of the world’s 
zinc ; copper, lead and coal are also mined. 
During 1910 there were 663,534 pc'rsons em- 
ployf'd in the mines and Iheii* wages were 
800,392,890 marks. (G('rmau mark — 23.8 
cents.) 

The area of Piamsia is 135.134 square 
miles, and the population (1910), 40,165,- 
210 . 

Prussia: (See also German Empire.) 

American citizens in — 

Expelled from, 3123. 

Impressed into military service of. 
(See Naturalized Citizens.) 

Commercial relations with, 820. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Friendly disposition of, toward Unit- 
ed States, 919. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2207, 2689, 2719. 
Falification of, referred to, 2450. 

Immigration treaty with, 3827. 

Imi)risonmont of American citizens 
by, 1136. 

Naturalization treaty with, 3827. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 287, 296, 908, 1002, 2267, 
2689, 2719, 3827. 

Impressment of American citizens 
into military service, violating 
treaty with, *3827. 

Violation of, by United States com- 
plained of, 2249. 

Vessels of — 

Application for rights regarding, 

621. 

Suspension of discriminating duties 
on, recommended, 969. 

Vessels of United States, discriminat- 
ing duties on, abolished by, 969. 
Prussia, Treaties with. — Of the treaty 
of 1785 the only article that has survived 
is that on the neutrality of vessels. The 
treaty of amity and commerce of 1799 
contained many articles which expired 
by limitation In 1810, and some oth- 
ers were revived by treaty of 1828. 
Contraband goods may be detained ; ves' 


sels are to be distinctively marked for 
recognition In time of war by passport and 
other specified documents. The examina- 
liou and search of vessels in time of war 
Is to be conducted with ease, freedom from 
embarrassment and annoyance, according 
to si)ecitied methods. Vessels taken by an 
enemy and recaptured by one of the parties 
thereto are to'be restored to the other of 
these parties. Humaue tr(‘atnicnt is to be 
extended in cases of distress on shipboard 
and lu wrecks. Citizens of the one party 
are not to act offensively against the other 
w hen at war with a third party. The neu- 
trality of vessels and the principle that 
free ships make free goods are fully rec- 
ognized. In case of war between the par- 
lies thereto, eitizons of the one In the coun- 
try of the other shall be fully protected 
In life, property and business. Prisoners 
of war are not to be sent to unsafe or un- 
healthy localities but are to be cared for 
humanely and with regard to safety of life 
and health. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation 
<»f 1828 extended freedom of trade without 
discrimination in shipping charges or Im- 
l)ort duties by reason of the nationality of 
the carrying vessels. The coastwise trade 
is except (>d from provisions. All commer- 
cial privileges are upon the basis of the 
most favored nation. The establishment of 
consuls and eousnlar agents Is permitted 
and prescribed with full powers regarding 
the arrest and detention of deserters and 
the administration of the affairs of de- 
c<‘ased persons. (For extradition terms, 
see Extradition treaties.) 

Prusslanism.—A term applied to the mili- 
tarism (q. V.) which many observers char- 
acterize as the prevailing spirit of the Ger- 
man Empire, of which the foundation is 
rrussia (q. v.). 

Public Accounts. (Sec Accounts, Pub- 
lic.) 

Public Acts. (See Acts, Public; Bills 
and Acts.) 

Public Archives, building for, recom- 
mended, 7728. 

Public Buildings. (See Buildings, Pub- 
lic.) 

Publfc Buildings, Commissioner of. (See 
Buildings, Public, Commissioner of.) 
Public Buildings, Surveyor of. (See 
Buildings, Public, Surveyor of.) 
Public Credit. (See Credit, Public.) 
Public Debt. (See Debt, Public.) 
Public Defenses. (See Defenses, Pub- 
lic.) 

Public Deposits. (See Deposits, Public.) 
Public Documents. (See Eeeords and 
Documents.) 

Public Domain: 

Classification of, suggested, 7719. 

In Alaska, 7719. 

Mineral lands, leasing of, suggested, 
7719. 

Eeclamation act, amendments sug- 
gested, 7719. 

Public Health (see also Quarantine 
Begulations) : 

Federal aid for State and City health 

boards recommended, 7104. 
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Placing Federal bureaus of, under one 
department recommended, 72li9. 

Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, United States: 

Land reserved for, in Puerto Eico, 
6708, 

Public Health Service. (See Health 
Service.) 

Public Information Committee. — By or- 
der of I*r(‘Kident Wilson on April 13, 1017, a 
committee on Public Information was 
created. The committee Is composed of the 
Mi‘er('tarie.s of War, Navy and State, with a 
civilian director. The appoliitni<‘nt of civil- 
inn dirc'Ctor wiuit to Mr. (leor^je t'rcel, for- 
merly Director of Public Safetv in Denver. 
I'olorndo, aufl later a writer of proiniueiice 
on political and .social (questions. SeertTarv 
(;f Stale Dai'^iiuiL!: announecd, on May 8, 1917, 
tl.at all further lu'vvs from the State l>e- 
l)!irtuieiit would be given out through the 
iiewly-created Puia'au of Inti'lligence within 
that (!('partineiit, and that all employee.s of 
th(‘ Depart merit wi'ta' forhlddi'ii to giv^' out 
to any one Information of any cliaracter. 
(See ( 'ensorsblp.) 

Public Lands Division, Justice Depart- 
ment. — ^This bureau enforces the laws re- 
sp<*c1Ing the pulilic lands (q. v.). (See also 
Justice Department.) 

Public Laud Laws. (8ee Lands, Public.) 
Public Land Offices. (See Laud Offices, 
Public.) 

Public Lands. (See Lands, Public.) 
Public Lands Commission, report of, re- 
ferred to, 4'=’Sr), 6863, 6947. 

Public Libraries, discussed, 6676. 

Public Money. (See Eevonue, Public.) 
Public Officers. (See Officers, Public.) 
Public Printer. — Th(? officer in charge of 
tire printing of Government documents, etc. 
(See Government I’rlntlng Office.) 

Public Records. (See Records and Doc- 
uments.) 

Public Reservations. (See Reservations, 
Public.) 

Public Revenue. (See Revenue, Pub- 
lic.) 

Public Roads. (See Agriculture, De- 
partment of, also Mail Routes.) 
Public Statutes of United States. (See 
Revised Statutes.) 

Public Supplies. (See Supplies, Pub- 
lie.) 

Public Works. (See Internal Improve- 

ments.) 

Publications, Division of, Agriculture 
Department. — An office in the Department 
of Agriculture to which Is entrusted the edit- 
ing of agricultural publications, particularly 
the Year Book of the department. This 
office also has charge of all the printing and 
Illustrating done for the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as the distribution of the 
documents after they are printed. The pub- 
lications include regular “Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins,*’ “Experiment Station Record,” “Month- 


ly Weather Review,” and “Crop Reporter,” 
also works of more special character. These 
are given free to .scientific institutions and 
lo collaborators of the department, libraries, 
colleges and experiment stations. The ex- 
penditures of th(‘ bureau in this line amount 
to about .$4,500,000 per year. 

Publications, Official. (See Records 
and Documents.) 

Puebla (Mexico), Battle of.— After Gen. 
Scott had proceeded on his march to the 
(.Tty of Mexico, Gen. Kea, a guerrilla chief, 
vva.s Joined by Santa Anna. Col. Childs, 
commandant of the Duebla garrison left by 
Scott, sent Capt. Blanchard with thirty- 
thrt'e men to capture a baud of guerrillas, 
lilauehard and tvveuly-Lwo men were am- 
buscaded and killed the latter part of Au- 
gust, 1847. Sept. 2r> Santa Anna demanded 
the surrender of the forts at I’ucbla, 

( hllds. who had only about 300 men. re- 
fu.sed and malul allied his position in spite 
of an almost eoiiliuiioiis lii-e of the Mexicans, 
unlil ndieved by recnforcements under Gen. 
Lane, on Oct. 12. 

Puget Sound. — An arm of the Pacific ex- 
toiidiug Into the State of Washington south- 
ward from the Strait of San Juan de 
Fuca, by which ll is conned ed with the 
Pacific. The sound is divided Into two 
parts — Puget Sound proper and Admiralty 
Inlet. The latter is to the north and the 
former to the south. Pine harbors are 
found along the sound, the w’ater generally 
being quite deep. It Is about eighty miles 
loug. 

Puget Sound Agricultural Co.: 

Claims of, against United States, re- 
ferred to, 3888. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
3395, 3401. 

Commissioners appointed under, 
3447. 

Award of, and appropriation for, 
recommended, 3989. 

Value of possessory rights of, re- 
ferred to, 2866. 

Pumpkin Vine Creek (Ga.), Battle of — 

(See New Hope Church (Ga.), Battle 
of.) 

Puritan, The, mentioned, 6318. 

Pure Food Act. (See Food and Drugs 
Act.) 

Purity Federation.— The object of this 
Federation is lo unite in national co-oper- 
ation all those forces in America that are 
si riving to promote purity in the life of the 
individual and in social relations through 
preventive educational, reformatory, rescue, 
law enforcement, legislative and sanitary 
lines of effort. It is in every sense non- 
sectarian, and is open to all who are sin- 
cerely and seriously striving to promote Its 
object. Many of the leaders in religions, 
philanthropic and reform movements In the 
United States are officially connected with 
this Federation. Each year a largely at- 
tended national purity congress Is held un- 
der the auspices of the Federation. 

Puyallup Commission, report of, trans- 
mitted, 5663. 

PuyaUup Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Psrramid Lake Reservation, Nev., agree- 
ment for cession of portion of, 6649 . 
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Quadruple Alliance. (See Central Pow- 
ers.) 

Quallah Battoo^ Sumatra, American citi- 
zens murdered in, 1138. 

Quapaw Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Quarantine. — A term derived from the 
French word “qiiurantaine" (m. Lat. qua- 
rantena), meaning “forty days.” Passen- 
gers on vessels arriving at Venice from the 
Levant were formerly required to remain 
forty days in the House of Ht. Lazarus or 
Lazaretto. This regulation was after- 
wards adopted by other ports in southern 
Europe, and, with various changes in the 
period of detention, extended to travelers 
from all ports whence contagion might be 
carried. In the United Stales quarantine en- 
actments wore passed by the colonial legis- 
latures and subsequently for many years 
by the states. The first national quarantine 
act was passed Feb. 23, ITlh), and required 
Federal olhcers to aid in the execution of 
stut(‘ or municipal qtiniantiuc regulations. 
In 1878, however, a national quarantine 
law was passed authorizing the eHtal)lish- 
ment, in certain contingencies, of national 
quarantines. In March. 1883, $100, ()(»() was 
appropriated by the Federal (iovernincnt for 
maintaining quarantlin* staMons along the 
coasts, and the authority for declaring 
(piaruntine was couf(UTcd upon the Presi- 
dent. Most of the quaraiiliiie stations arc 
under state supervision The mode of pro- 
cedure is as follows; On the arrival of a 
vessel she is visited by the health ofllcer, 
who examines her bill of hcaltii, musters 
the passengers and crew, and Inspects the 
vessel in every part. If free from con- 
tagious disease, and if she does not hall 
0*om an infected port, slie is allowed to 
roceed without further detention. If she 
ails from an Infected port, she is detained 
until the expiration of the period of incu- 
bation of the disease prevalent at the port 
whence she sailed. If disease Is found on 
board, or if the vessel is in an unsanitary 
condition, the diseased persons are removed 
to a quarantine hospital and the vessel 

allowed to proceed after a thorough puritt- 

Quarantine Eogulations (soo also Con- 
tagious Diseases; international 

Sanitary Conference): 

For Canal Zone, 7966. 

Proclamation regarding, 4812. 

Referred to, 4840. 

Recommendations regarding, by Pres- 
ident — 

Adame, John, 261. 

Arthur, 4622, 4840. 

Cleveland, 5877. 

Harrison, Benj., 3765. 

Hayes, 4444. 

Jefferson, 371. 

Monroe, 854. 

Roosevelt, 6914, 6948, 7104, 7228. 
Quarter-Deck.— The deck used for prome- 
nade by officers of a war vessel. 

Quarter Dollar. — in 1780 the Continent nl 
(’ongress decided upon certain coins. 
Among these was a quarter dollar, to be 
made of silver. The United States Mint 
was established In 1792 and began coinage 
in 170.3. It was not until 1700. however, 
that the silver quarter was Issued. Its 
weight was fixed at 104 grains. It was 
reduced to 93 grains In 1^)3, and by the 
coinage act of 1873 was raised to 06.45 


grains, or 0.200 of an ounce, the present 
weight, and 000 tine. The coin is legal 
tender to the amount of $10. The quarto’ 
dollar of 1827 is one of the rare coins of 
the United States. There were no issues 
of this coin during the years 1708 to 180, *i, 
1808 to 1815, nor during 1817, 1824, 1820, 
and 1830. 

Quarter Eagle. — A gold coin of the Unit- 
ed States authorized In 1792 and first coined 
in 1706. It Is legal tender in any sum. 
The present weight of the coin is 0.134 
ounce, or 64.5 grains, and the fineness 900. 
It is coined under an act of Congress of 
June 28, 1834. 

Quartering Acts.— Certain acts of the 
Itritisii Parliament distasteful to the Amer- 
ican colonists. The first was passed in 
1765 and compelled the Colonies to pro- 
vide the garrisons in America with tiro, 
caudles, vinegar, salt, bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, and lI<iiiors, This was the first act 
roquirlng the colonists to tax themselves 
for imperial object. In 3 774 an act was 
pa.ssed legalizing the quartering of Impe- 
rial troops in llostoii. 

Quartermaster-General. (See War De- 
partment and Army.) 
Quartermaster-General of Army, fire- 
proof building for records in office of, 
recommended, 4524. 

Quebec (Canada), Battle of.— After tak- 
ing Montreal Gen. Moutgomeiy proceeded 
down the St. Lawrence River to Quebc'c, 
where on December 5, 1775, be loinod the 
expedition which had been sent 3j way of 
the Kennel)ec and CbaudiSre risers iindc'r 
Benedict Arnold. Their coml)ined forces 
amoiiiited to about 3,000 men, supported by 
almut a dozen light guns, (’arletou hud for 
the defense of Quebec oue c<3mpany of regu- 
lars, a sloop of war, and a few marines, to- 
gether with as many of the citizens as could 
be induced to enlist — in all something like 
1.600 men. On the night of Dee. 31 11i(3 
<’ity was attack(‘d. Montgomery was killed, 
Arnold was wounded, and the troops retired 
in confusion, Tiiree thousand troops wert' 
sent to reenforce Arnold, and 4,000 occupied 
Montreal, St. Johns and iqiambly. May 
6, 1776, three brigades of infantry, besides 
artillery, stores, ammunitions, transports, 
and men-of-war, arrived from England and 
the Americans retired, leaving Canada as it 
was before the invasion. (See also Mon- 
treal (Canada), Capture and Loss of.) 

Queen Anne’s War. — The name of which 
the War of llie Siianish Succession was 
known in America. It broke out in 1702 
and was ended with the treaty of TTtrccbt 
in 1713. The New England Colonies suf- 
fered from frequent Inroads of Proneh and 
Indians from Canada, but the New York 
Colony was protoet(>d by the barrier of the 
Six Nations of Indians, then at peace with 
the English. Aug. 10, 1703, Indians under 
French leaders attacked Wells, Cape Por- 
poise, Saco, Casco, Scarboro, Spurwink, and 
Purpooduck, completely destroying the last 
two. In 1704 and 1705 James Moore, of 
South ("arolina, with 50 whites and about 
1,000 Crei'k Indians, attacked and dostroyc'd 
several Spanish settlements In Florida. Col. 
Church organized an expedition in Maine in 
1704 and proceeded up the coast as far as 
the Bay of Fundy, destroying all the settle- 
ments and taking 306 prisoners, with the 
loss of only 6 men. Feb. 28, 1704, about 
350 Fronch-Canadlans and Indians burned 
the town of Deerfield, Mass., massacring 40 
persons and. taking 100 prisoners. After 
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three attempts 1)3'' the New Eugland troops 
Acadia was dually captured. July liO, 1711, 
Gen. Nicholson left Albany with an army of 
4,000 men and Ilovenden Walker sailed from 
Boston with a fleet and 7.000 men, as well 
as a fine train of artillery, to attack Quebec 
and Montreal, fleet was driven upon 

the rocks at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
losing eight transports and more than 1,000 
men. The survivors sailed for England and 
the army disbanded. 

Queenston Heights (Canada), Battle of. 

^Early In October, 1812, Ben. Van Rens- 
Bolaer resolved to invade Canada from west- 
ern New York. Ills headquarters were at 
Lewiston, opposite Queenston, Canada. The 
American army consisted of 2, (>50 regulars 
and 2.(>50 militia. The British force on the 
western bank of the Niagara River numbered 
1,600, including about 250 Indians under 
John Brandt. Maj. Ben. Brock, who had 
taken Detroit in August, had returned to 
the east and estnhllshed his head(iuarters 
at Fort George. He posted batteries every 
mile along the rlv(*r from there to Queens- 
ton. On the morning of 0(‘t. 13, 1812, the 
Invasion was begun prematurely, insiifiieient 
boats having boon provided for transporta- 
tion. Rcenforcements came so slowly that 
the advance guard was forced to surrender. 
Gen. Brook was mortally wounded. Van 
Rensselaer was disabled and the American 
command fell upon Captain Wool. British 
reenforeement.s and Indians pressing 'hard 
upon the Americans, they were forced to 
surrender. About 900 Americans wu've taken 
prisoners, 90 were killed, and about 100 
wounded. The British lost in killed, wound- 
ed, and captured about 130, The number 
of Indians killed is not known. 

Quer^taro, Treaty of. (See Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, Treaty of.) 

QuIdS.—A name applied to the anti-Mad!- 
Ron faction of the Republican party, led 
by John Randolph from 1805 to 1811. Jef- 
ferson stropgly favored the sneeesslon of 
Madison and the Quids declared war upon 
the administration, charging “backstairs” 
Influence. They opposed the restrictive sys- 
tem and nominated Monroe in 1808. 

Quint. — One of the silver coins presented 
by Robert Morris to the Continental* Con- 
gress In 1783 for consideration as a national 


coin. It weighed 6 pennyweights and 15 
grains and was equal to about 35 cents. 
On the obverse was an eye, 13 points 
crossing (equidistant) a circle of as many 
stars, and the legend ' Nova Constelluutio” ; 
on the reverse, “U. 8. 500,” surrounded 
by a w'reath and the legend, “Llbertas Jus- 
titla.” q'his coin was not accepted and 
afterwards, with the mark, became known 
as the Nova Constellutio coinage. 

Qui-nai-elt Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Quil-leh-ute Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Quo Warranto. — The legal writ served upon 
public oflicers calling upon them to show 
cause why they should not perform certain 
duties, or wh.y tbe.y should not l>e removed 
from oflice, whether llu‘,v have acquired the 
office legally or illegally. 

Quorum. — A word adopted from the Latin, 
meaning In the original tongue “of whom.” 
Legally It denotes a certain specified num- 
ber out of a large number necessary to act 
for certain purposes. Business in charge 
of trustees or eomraittecs might often he re- 
tarded on aeeounl of the al>senee of one 
or more members if the actions of a quorum 
w'ere not legal. Unless otherwise stipu- 
lated, a majority of the tmuiibers of any 
body is considered a quorniii. In parlia- 
mentary usage a quorum is the number that 
must be present in order Unit business may 
be trunsaetod. It Is somel lines less than 
1 per cent of the members, as In I bo ease 
of the British House of T.ords, where 3 out 
of 450 niendu'rs constitute a quorum. Ac- 
cording to the Constllution, a majority of 
either branch of Congress constitutes a 
quorum. For the first fifty Congresses the 
presence of a constitutional quorum in the 
House was detormin(‘d by a count of votes 
No matter how' many menil)ers were pres- 
ent, unless a majority voted It w^'is consid- 
ered there was not a quorum present. This 
sometimes led to obstructive tactics. In 
1890, during the first session of the Flfty- 
first Congre.ss the Speaker of the House 
ruled that a quorum wms ]>resent w^hen 
enough meniiters wu're visible to constitute 
a quorum, wdi ether they voted or not. The 
Senate enforces th(‘ rule which requires a 
mnjorit.v of the body to vote in order that 
a quorum may be counted. 
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Radical. — in politics, a person who advo- 
cates extreme doctrines, — the antithesis of 
conservative; in th(' pinral a Kroup, or 
party, ur^in^ extreme rei'orms. 

Radio. (See Wireless Telegraph.) 

Radio Service, Navy Department.*— The 
name of this S('rvice has I'eec'ntly l>een 
changed to the “Naval Communications 
Service.” It is in charj^e of the Government 
Radio Service, and of all telejjrrnph, tele- 
phone, and cable communications <‘onnected 
with the naval service. It also maintains a 
censorship over all radio stations in time of 
war, and in time of peace it maintains such 
a censorship to the point of euforcinK the 
neutrality (q. v.) of the TTniti'd States. 
There are .51 radio stations in sorvieo, which 
are operated both on shore and on light ves- 
sels. Th(‘re is an oxCmsivc radio system 
oi)erat(*d from various points on the coasts 
in order to control the movements of the 
T'fnited States iioet, and the N'avy Depart- 
ment is connected at all times with all its 
naval stations, navy yards, and radio sta- 
tions in the TTnited States by means of tele- 
phone, telegraph and cahio connections. In 
lino, tile naval oommunications service car- 
rb'd OiiH.OOT oflicial messages and 1)7.084 
commercial messages, ]!y act of Gongress 
approved Angnst 18, lOTJ, radio stations 
within tile jurisdiction of the TTnited States 
may he taken ovtu* hy the Government for 
us(' in naval eommnnications, to the exclu- 
sion of otlier control and use; and all radio 
stations not necc'ssnry to Naval communica- 
tions may be closed for radio eommunlea- 
tion. I?y order of April (I, 1017, President 
^V^lson issu(‘(] an ord(*r to this effect, to be 
operative during the war with Germany. 
Railroads and Equipment.— The first 
railway in the T’nilcd Stat<'s Is said to 
have been the ihri'o-milo private tramway 
running fi‘oui tlio (juiney (Mass.) granite 
quarries to tidewat('r at Neponset, over 
wliich was hanh'd tla* stone to build llunkc'i* 
Hill moiiuim'iil. 'fhe road was comi)l('ted 
In iS2tj at a C(»st of .$;54.()00 and tin* ears 
w'ere drawn by horses. This was follow'ed 
chronologically by lh(' Mancli ("hunk iPa.) 
switchback in 1827. The first railroad, 
how('ver, on whicli oars w(‘re actually 
drawn by a locomotive was the (\arbondalo 
Railroad, built in 1S28, by tin* Delaware 
and Iludsoii ('anal (\mi])any from their coal 
mines to Ilom'sdah', Pa., a distance of six- 
teen miles. In 1820 a locomotive named 
th(' “Stoui'bridge Tdon,'’ built in England 
from plans of IToralio Alb'U, an American 
eiigino^ r. was l)rought over and began run- 
ning r(>gnlarly on this road. Within the 
year the multi-tubular boiler engine, which 
8ucce(‘ded the Allen type, was porf(*ctod by 
Robert Stephenson, an bhiglisb min(‘r. It 
w*as this locomotive, named the “Rocket,’’ 
that made the present day railroad ]>ossible. 

The first American locomotive to rnn 
over an American railroad was the “Tom 
Thuml).’’ inv(‘nt('d and built by Petcu- Cooper 
and driven by him over the Pmltlniore 
and Ohio Railroad in 18:10. This loctuno- 
tive was defeated by a horse on one of its 
earliest trial trlr)s, much to the humilia- 
tion of its inventor. 

The regular motive force of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad at tiiat time was 
horse power, and for some miles the stage 
route ran alongside tlie tracks. While mak- 
ing an exhibition mn in the “Tom Thumb,” 
Mr. Cooper encountered the proprietor of 
the stage route at the point wliere the two 
roads became parallel. The latter had been 
awaiting on opportunity with one of his 
fleetest horses, and ent(‘red upon th(* race 
with a determination to show the superior- 


ity of horseflesh over steam. Mr. Cooper 
fired np his little furnace to lt.s fullest 
capacity and the “Torn Thuml>“ whirled 
along excei'ding the speed limit of tliose 
days, if tln'y had one. He was showing a 
bright ])air of wlu'cls to ihe ambitious stage 
drivel* wlii'n siidd<‘nly the licit which pass(*d 
over one of thi* wheids of tlie earriagt' and 
worked a pair of bidlows to blow the tire, 
broke, the lire lilarkeiied and di<‘d down and 
the stage coach driver drew ahead in tri- 
umph. 

The second American locomotive was 
built at the West Point foundry, near Cold 
Spring, N. Y.. (where the I'arrott guns 
were east during the Civil war) after plans 
by E. L. Miber, and was equipped with a 
common vertical boiler. It allaincd a speed, 
nnaltaebed, of thirty to thirty-five mile.s 
an hour; and, with a train of five ears, 
lifteim to twi'Uty miles an hour. This loco- 
motive naiiK'd the “Best Erhmd” was built 
for tlie South Carolina Railroad, which ran 
belwi'cn ('hurleslon and Hamburg. 

The burst ing of the boiler of the “Best 
Friend” caused the introduction of the 
“barri(*r car” on this road. This was a car 
loaded with bales of cotton coupled between 
the locomotive and the passenger coaches, 
to protect the travelb'rs from being scalded 
by steam in ease of an explosion. 

Among other very early American rail- 
roads were th(' Baltimore and Susquehanna, 
dating from 18:io ; the little four-aiid-a- 
half mile line bctwiam New Orleans and 
Lake Pontchartralu, starting the same year; 
the Boston and Lowell, incorporated in 
1830 ; the Boston and lb*ovldence, and 
Boston and Worcester, ineoniorated in 
18:n ; and the Mohawk and Hudson, w'hich 
commenced running in September, 1831. 

See illustration opposite 120"). 

The possibilities of the railway were at 
once recognized by the rival seaports of the 
Atlantic — New York, Boston, I*hlladelphla 
and Baltimore. The Erie Canal penetrat- 
ing to the interior of the continent on the 
line of least eb'vation above tidewater, had 
made New York the national port of entry 
and chief center of distribution. Even New 
Orleans, with the Mississippi River as a 
feeder, felt the diversion of trade through 
the Erie Canal. It w^as the effort to recov(*r 
this trade that caused the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway to be projected. Philadel- 
phia, too, began n'aching toward the west 
with* a railway, and the Boston and Worces- 
ter penetrated tlie Berkshire hills toward 
Albany. Ni'W York capitalists, to maintain 
the supremacy of the seaport, supplemented 
the Erie Canal with the Erie Railroad. The 
New York Central Railway was formed in 
lS.5;i by the consolldiition of five small rail- 
ways. Tin* rapid increase of railw'ay mile- 
ag)' from 18:10 is shown in tabular form as 
follows : 


1830 

23 

1870 


183.'') 

1,008 

1880 

93,296 

1810 

2,818 

1890 


184.5 

4,633 

1900 

194,262 

18.50 

9,021 

1910 

243.107 

18.55 

18,374 

1915 . . 

240 810 

1860 

'30,626 




Prior to 1850 there were few railroad.? 
west of the Alleghanles. The first to be 
built in the Mississippi Valley were the 
Clinton and Port Hudson, Incorporated, in 
1833, and the Bayou Sara and Woodville 
road, incorporated in Louisiana In 1831, as 
the West Feliciana Railroad. These pioneer 
railroads of the South have been operating 
continuously since 1840. A system of land 
grants did much to foster railroad building 
in ihe West. The general government al- 
lotted certain alternate sections of public 
lands to the several States in the West and 
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these States ceded them under conditions. 
In the nature of a subsidy, to the railroads. 
H'he Illinois Central and the Mobile and 
Ohio were the lirst to obtain tin'se advan- 
tages. During the Civil war rail u ay build- 
ing was lmped(‘d but the w(‘stwaj‘(i stride 
was r(>sumea in 3 8(55. and only tell off dur- 
ing the llnauelal panic of 3S7d. Adverse 
legislation ehec'ked the extension of rail- 
ways between Ulll and 11)35. 

Transcontinental Tines . — April 1, 1850. a 
meeting was called in Philadelphia to dis- 
cuss the IVasibilily of a railroad to the 
rueitic eoast. 'I'lie "discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia turned all biaslern eyes on the newly 
ue(|uired territory wtui from M(‘xieo. From 
a little known region where traders bar- 
t(‘red for hkltvs with the indolent M(*xleans 
the raeilie coast became the El Dorado 
where the Plnstern thousands longed to go; 
and veuturc'some miners early on the spot 
clamored for supplies the East was anx- 
ious to exchange for Western gold. The 
only <‘ommuuication between the Atlantic 
and Pacilie was around Cape Horn, across 
the Isthmus of Panama, or over land across 
the plains and mountains, beset by hostile 
Indlan.s, hunger, thirst, and the parehitig 
sun of the intervening prairies. The Phila- 
d('h)hia meeting was twenty years ahead of 
Its time. The second step toward trans- 
continental railways was taken during the 
administration of President Pierce, when 
J(‘fferson Davis, Secretory of War, organ- 
ized and carriccl out a great survey, laying 
out several routes acrotjs the continent. 

See illustration opposite 3058. 

In response to the rep(*ated demands 
Congress July 1, 3802, Incorporated flu* 
Union Pacific, which, in Its junction, seven 
years later, with the Central I'acific near 
Ogden, Utah, completed the first transcon- 
tinental line. (See Pacific Railroads.) 

Railroad statistics for 1911 as presented 
by Poor’s Manual are as follows: 


Cost of roads and equip- 
ment $15,872,402,792 

Number of miles operated. . 240.055 

I'assengers carried one mile 33,505,339,282 
Tons of freight moved one 

mile 258,599,943,087 

Revenue from earnings, etc. $1,085,951,595 
Paid In taxes, dividends, in- 
terest, etc 957,829,732 

Surplus for the year 128,123,80.3 

Capital stock 8,582,403,250 

Bonded debt 10,989,0(y8.551 


Reports to the Interstate Commerce (\)m- 
mlsslon for the fiscal year ending June 
SO, 1913, by roads having gross op(‘rating 
revenues of $100,000 or more for the year 
showed 244,418 miles of single track in use. 
Of the total number (03,378) of locomo- 
tives 14,396 were pas.songer and 37,924 
freight. The number of cars was 2,445,508, 
of which 51,700 were passenger, and 2,273,- 
604 freight. 

The average rate of interest on railroad 
bonds has been steadily declining from 4.94 
in 3 883 to 3.74 in 1911. The average divi- 
dend rate declined from 2.76 in 1883 to 3.51 
In 1897, and then advanced to 3.64 in 1911. 

Eqnipment .^ — In 1831 Matthias W. Bald- 
win, a maker of bookbinders' tools in Phila- 
delphia, was engaged to build a model loco- 
motive for exhibition In a local museum. 
The success of this model resulted in Mr. 
Baldwin being engaged to construct a loco- 
motive for the Philadelphia, Germantown 
and Norristown Railway Company. This 
engine, “Old Ironsides,” attained a speed of 
tb’rty miles an hour with train, and, de- 
tached, Is said to have made sixty miles. 
This was the pioneer of the Baldwin lyoco- 
motlve Works, later owned by Burnham, 
Williams & Co. The Rogers Locomotive 


Works were established in Paterson, N. J., 
in 1836, and the Schenectady works in 1848. 
After the war the Pittsburg works, those 
at ITovidcnee, R. I., the Brooks simps at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., and the Richmond, Va., 
works were established. The total number 
of locomotives In uwe on th(‘ railways of the 
l'rilt<'d States, Canada and Mexico in 1894 
was glvi'ii by Poor’s Manual as 35,813. The 
numln'r of establishnn'nts engaged In the 
manul’aeture w’as thirteen. 

q’he r('al prog less in locomotive building 
has been iiierea.'^iiig the weight of trains 
which can bt* hauled wdth certainty at rates 
of speed previously ri'garded as phenom- 
enal. Si'pti'inbt*!' 11, 3 895, a locomotive of 
the New York (''(‘iitral hauled the Empire 
State Expri'ss from Nc'W Vink to East Buf- 
falo. 436 1-2 miles, in 407 2-3 mlnutos, an 
average speed of (54.26 miles an hour. 

'I'he Erie Railroad eondiuli'd a test at 
Binghamton. N. Y.. on July 24, 1914, of the 
pulling power of I lie new r'entipede locomo- 
tive. which W(‘ighs 410 tons and has 24 
driving wIum'Ls. The oflieluls in charge kept 
adding car afti*r car of coal to the train 
until it consisted of 250 fully loaded slei*! 
cars, with a total weight of 21.000 tons. 
The locomotive pulli'd this train 40 miles 
at the rate of 15 mih's an hour. 

In 3 857 ’I'homas Hall, of Boston, con- 
structed and exhibited a small eleetrio lo- 
conioilve, which took its current from a 
stationary battery by means of tin* rails 
and wheels. ICleetrical locomotives were 
tried on the New York eliwated railroad In 
1886. After 18t)() electric loeomotives were 
common, especially on suburban lines. 

The first passenger coach, used in Penn- 
sylvania in 1832, was a singe conch slightly 
enlarged. With the increased siieed of the 
locomotive attention was drawn to the 
wheels, and Messrs, Knight, I'dgar, Winans 
and Davis of Baltimoi-e devi>loped and im- 
proved the flange. The sleeping car had its 
origin as early as 3 838. In 1858 two 
slee])ing ears wei‘e run between Flevelaud 
and Buffalo, but they were not popular. It 
was while riding in one of these that George 

M. Pullman designed the improvements 
which have n*volntionized railway travel. 
His first ear, the “I'ioneer,” was built lii 
3 863. This ear w^as used to convey Pre.sl- 
dent Lincoln’s body from (Tiicago to' Spring- 
field, 111., for intermi'nt, and shortly aftei-- 
ward by General Grant to go from Detroit 
to Galena, 111. 

In the winter of 3868-09 the first West- 
inghouse air brake was used on the Steuben- 
ville aoeommodation train running on the 
Pittsburg, (’ineinnatl & St. Louis Railroad 

The transportation of various kinds of 
products, such as live stock, coal, dressed 
meat, oil, and timber, has called into being 
cars espi'clally adapted to each class of 
fr(‘ight, and steel Is gi-adnally supplanting 
wood In the construction of all cars. 

Speed Records . — The fastest single mile 
on record for a railway train was 32 sec- 
onds, made by the Empire State Express on 
the New York (^entral Road, at Crittenden, 

N. Y., in May, 1893, which was at the rate 
of 312.5 miles per hour. Numerous in- 
stances are reeordc'd of short runs (five 
miles or less) at a rate of more than a 
hundred miles an hour. The best record foi* 
the longest distance was made by the ('’hl- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy train In running 
from Chicago to Denver, 1,025 miles. In 18 
hours and 52 seconds, a rate of 58.74 miles 
an hour, In Pebriiaryi 1897. The New York 
Central trains have repeatedly made the dis- 
tance between New York and (''hlcago. 960 
miles, at an average speed of more than 60 
miles an hour. 

Among the fastest regular trains In the 
United States are believed to be the New 
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York Central “Empire State Express,’’ be- 
tween New York and Albany, 14;i in 

175 minutes, and the “Congressional Lim- 
ited,” on the rennsylvanla Railroad, which 
mak(‘S the run from Jersey (Uty to Wash- 
ington In 4 hours and 4G minutes, a distance 
of 227 miles. The “I’ennsylvania Special,” 
over P. R. R., which runs from Jersey City 
to North Philadelphia, 84 miles in 83 min- 
utes ; from Jersey City to Harrisburg, Pa., 
104 miles in 39<) minutes. The Royal Blue 
Line from New Y’ork to Philadelphia (Read- 
ing Terminal), 91.1 miles, in 1 hour. 50 
minutes. On November 25, 1913, a special 
train, consisting of a locomotive and two 
cars, ran from Washington, I). C., to Jersey 
City, 227 miles, in 4 hours, the fastest trip 
ever made between (he two cities. 

In October, 1905, the “Ilarrimnn Special” 
made the run from Oakland to Jersey City 
(3,239 miles) in 78 hours, 12 minutes, or 
44.30 miles per hour. In May, 1900, the 
“Ilarriman Special” made the run from Oak- 
land. Cal., to New York (Mty In 71 hours, 27 
minutes, 'riie “Scott Special” left Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 9, 1905, and ariived in 
Chicago (2,415.5 miles) July 11, having 
made the run in 44 hours, 54 minute^, 
maintaining an average speed while in mo- 
tion of 51 miles an hour. 

The Jnrrctt and Palmer spceinl theatrical 
train, Jersey (Mty to Oakland (San Francis- 
co), 3,311 miles, June, 1870. 83 hours, 45 
minutes ; average speed, 39.53 milc.s per 
hour. 

On Novemher 15, 1907, at Clayton, N. J., 
in a trial test on Pennsylvania R. R. be- 
tween steam and electric locomotives, the 
steam engine made 93.0 miles an hour on a 
specially built seven mile curved track, 
while the electric locomotive made but 90 
miles an hour. 

Returns for 1914 were received from 242 
cstal)lislim('nts which inannfactun'd 138. t7S 
steam and electric cars, valued at if 105. 071.- 
427. These totals include figures for 118 
railroad repair shops which reported the 
construction of 11,049 new cars, valued at 
$12,811,087, and 7 estahlishmonts engaged 
primarily in (►thcr lines of manufacture hut 
which produced 4,481 railway cars, valued 
at $.8,178,077, as subsidiary products. 

in 1914 tlnu'e were built 135.357 steam- 
railway cars, valued at $155,029,539. The 
number of steam passenger ears built in 
1914 was 3,558, and their value was $15,- 
027,083. Of freight and other cars for use 
oil steam railroads, the output in 1914 was 
181.799, valued at $110,002,450. 

’Pho number of electric cars manufactured 
In 1014 was 2,821. and their value wa.s 
$10,041,888. Tile output of eh'ctric cars In 
1!)14 comprised 2. 588 passenger cars, lli> 
freight cars, and 128 other cars. 

Eioht Flour Day . — A strike vote among 
the 800,000 members of the four-train s«>rv- 
ice brotherhoods on the question of an eight- 
hour day and time and a half for overtime 
was taken during July, The vote followed 
the failure of the conference in June with 
the representatives of the railroads of the 
United states. 

The National Conference Committee of the 
railways made public, July 25, a summary of 
findings on wages paid by the roads, together 
with the conclusion that their employees con- 
stitute one of the highest paid groups of 
workcTS. Railroad accountants lind lieen ex- 
amining the payrolls of every road in the 
country for six months. The purpose of the 
railway managers was to combat the effort 
of the four brotherhoods to obtain rai.ses in 
pay. They held that the men were paid 
Sufficiently high not to need an increase in 
wages. 

The average yearly wage payments to all 
Eastern train employees (including those 
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w’ho worked only part of the year), as shown 
by the 1915 payrolls, were ; 

Passenger. Freight. Yard. 


Engineers $179(J $154(1 $1884 

Conductors 1724 1404 1288 

Firemen 1088 908 844 

Brakemen 1018 858 990 


Three-quarters of these men (Including all 
those who put in a full year's service) 
earned those wages : 

Engineers (road), $1585 to $3224 ; (yard), 
$1808 to $2178. 

Conductors (road), $1552 to $.‘{004; 
(yard), $1145 to $1991. 

Firemen (road), $988 to $1762; (yard), 
$752 to $1688. 

Brakemen (road), $862 to $1707; (yard), 
$884 to $1(>85. 

For the whole country, the average wages 
of tlirce-quartcrs of the employees were ; 

Passenger. Freight. Yard. 


Engineers $2()(J7 .$1892 $1526 

Conductors 1850 1719 1810 

Financn 12();{ 1117 924 

Brakemen 1095 1913 1076 


Declaring a break inevitable unless some 
strong measures of interveution wert‘ speed- 
ily introduced, an rppeal was made to 
I’residont Wilson August 2, to take action 
ill the matter of the tlireatened railroad 
strike. It was backed by as large a nurnlx'r 
of business men as had ever been heard on 
a single subject. The spokesman was Harry 
A. Wheeler, of CMiicago, cliRirmnn of the 
<‘ommlttec on the railroad situation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

On the 8d, tlie ITesident designated G. W. 
W. Hanger, assistant commissioner of media- 
tion and conciliation, to bo a member of tlie 
ITnited States Board of M('diation and Con 
eiliation. This Idled the one vacancy on the 
board and placed it in a position to take up 
the. railroail matter just as soon as the 
trouiile should come to a crisis. 

Ninety-four per cent of the 400.000 rail- 
way workiu's voted for a strike if the carriers 
should fail to grant their demands at u con- 
ference in N('w York August 8. The vote 
was as follow s, in favor of a strike ; 

Locomotive engineers — Per cent 

Southern District 98.72 

Western District 90. .‘15 

lOastern District 94.54 

Firemyn and eiiginemmi 98.19 

Railway trainmi'ii 97.00 

Railw'ay conductors — 

Western District 84.03 

Eastern District 84,08 

Southern District 93.04 

General ollieers 85.00 

The serviei'H of the PM'di'ral IModiation 
Board won' aeeejited by botli sides August 9, 
and eoiifereiiees wm’e arranged at once, but 
by the 13th tlie Federal Mediators announced 
the failure of their efforts. President Wil- 
son Hum pn'posod several White House con- 
ferences, after wdiich he sulimitted, on the 
16th, tlie following proposals : 

“Acceptance by the railroad managers of 
the eiglit hour day. 

“Abandonment by the employees of their 
demands for time and one-half for overtime, 
and the acceptance of pro rata for overtime. 

“Abandonmtuit liy the railroad manager.s 
of their contention that the entire contro- 
versy be submitted to arbitration either by 
the Board of Mediation or a board appointed 
by the President. 

“Appointment of a commission to Invostb 
gate the operation of the eiglit hour day, to 
determine its cost to the railroads, and to 
make recominendatlon.s concerning tlie col- 
lateral problems Involved and the payment 
of time and one-baif for overtime.” 
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These proposals wore rejoctrrl by the 
Managers’ Committee the next day, where- 
upon President Wilson summoned tin raii- 
road presidents, who, on the i s(h, failed to 
accept the settlemont plan. The plan was 
formally accepted by the four railway 
brotherhoods. A delegation of railroad ex- 
ecutives went to the White House August 
22, and discussed with I'resideut Wilson a 
modified acceptance of his proposnls. 

It was learned that the President told the 
railroad presidents that he would not act 
as mediator between the brotlierhoods and 
the railroads beyond the ju-oposaj for settle- 
ment he had made and which had been ac- 
cepted by the brotlu'rhoods. 

The special committee of railroad execu- 
tives drew a compromise proposal, August 
24, which provided : 

“The eight-hour basic day should be 
granted to the trainmen. 

“The administration should make every 
effort to obtain a freight rate increase for 
the roads. 

“Congress should be ask(‘d to enact legisla- 
tion to Insure settlement of future labor dis- 
putes through an Investigating commission.” 

After lengthy conferences 1‘resident Wil- 
son announced, August 28, that he would go 
before ('ongress to ask for legislation to stop 
the impending strike. He ai)p('aled to the 
brotherhood heads to iiave the strike ord(‘r 
for Labor Day rescinded, but was told that 
the order was beyond recall. His appeal to 
Congress was made August 29. He upheld 
the Brotherhoods’ attitude, placed blame on 
the railway managers and suggested the fol- 
lowing six propositions : 

“1. Enlarge the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from seven to 
nine, as provided for in the Adamson bill, 
which passed the House some time ago. 

“2. Establish an eight-hour day as a basis 
for wage and work on nil interstate carriers. 

“3. Appoint a small commission to ob- 
serve the results of the eight-hour day and 
report to Congress without recommenda- 
tion. 

“4. That Congress signify its approval of 
an Increase in freight i’nt('s ns a basis of 
compensating the railroads for the extra 
cost of the eight-hour day. 

“5. That the powers of the Board of Medi- 
ation and (^)nciliatlon b(’ increased so as to 
give It authority to Investigate labor trou- 
bles and to make a report thereon, in the 
meantime making It unlawful for a strike 
or lockout to occur while this work is'goiug 
on. 

”G. Give the President authority to use 
the military forces of the Government to 
keep the roads running in case of a strike 
and give the President power to draft men 
into the military service for this purpose.” 

Measures taken by Congress Aug. 31, with 
the active assistance of I*resid<‘nt Wilson, 
insured the passage of both houses of a bill 
that would satisfy the brotherhoods. 

The impending railroad strike was aA’^erted, 
Sept. 2, by the passage of the Adamson 
elgnt-hour bill. 

Railroad officlRls declared that the action 
of Congress would cost them .15(50, 000.000 a 
year In increased wages to the trainmen. 
Brotherhood officials, however, said the en- 
actment would mean n(»t more than an an- 
nual increase of $20,000,000. 

The Adamson eight-hour bill passed the 
House, S<*pt. 1, by a vote of 239 to 50, and 
the Senate on the following day by a vote 
of 43 to 28 — almost a strict party vote. 
The bill was passed without amendments 
amid stirring scenes, after many Senators, 
Democrats and Republicans, had fought des- 

S eratoly to amend the measure by provisions 
esigned to prevent industrial disasters in 
the future. Some Senators, thoroiiglily 
aroused, declared Congress was being coerced 


Into enactment of legislation which it did 
not desire and which it knew would return 
to plague it in the future. 

In both Houses the measure was signed 
within few minutes after the final V(»te in 
the Senate, and it was sent at once to the 
WliJte House, where President Wilson signed 
it at 7 :.30 o’clock Sunday morning. Tlnit 
there might he no question as to the legality 
of the measure as a result of its having been 
signed on Sunday, the President also affixi'd 
his signature upon his rcttirn to Wash- 
ington on the following Tuesday. 

Three hours after the measure passed the 
Senate, the heads of tiie four great rail- 
road employees’ brotherhood canceled the 
strike orders which were to have taken effect 
on Sept. 4. 

T!>e bill provided that after Jan. 1, 1917, 
eight hours should bo regarded as a basis 
of reckoning for a day’s pay of men engaged 
in the oiierntion of railroad trains in in- 
Pa-state commerce (exc<*pting road.s less than 
100 miles long and electric lines), that they 
should receive pro rata pay for work in 
excess of eight hours, and that their rate 
of eompon.sHlion should not be changed 
pending an investigation for from six to 
nine months of the effect of the eight-hour 
day upon the raiirctads l)y a commission to 
be appoint'd by the I’resident. 

Law — Section 1. ’Phat beginning 
•Tan. 1, 1917, eight Inmrs shall, in contracts 
for labor and service, l)e deemed a day’s 
work, and the measure or standard of a 
day’s work for the purpose of reckoning the 
compensation for s(‘rvic(‘ of all employiM'S 
who are now or may hei-f'afler bo employed 
bv any railroad which is subj(‘et to the pro- 
visions of the act of Feb. 1, 1887, “An act 
to regulate commerce.” as amoiKled, and who 
are now, or may lu'rc'after be actually en 
gaged in any eai>aei1y in the o]}eration of 
trains used for the transportation of ])or- 
sons or prop('i-ty, on railways from any 
state or p'rritory of the United States or 
tile District of CN)lnnibia to any other state 
or territory of the United States or the 
District of rolumbia. or from one plae(> in a 
t(‘rrItory to nnothc'i- plae(' in the same ter- 
ritory, or from aiiv place in tin- United 
States to an adjacemt foreign country, or 
from any i)lacc in the TTnit('d States through 
a fon-ign country to any other place in tlie 
United States. 

“Section 2, T’hat the president shall ap- 
point a commission of thren*, which shall 
observe the opc-ratlon and eff('ets of the in- 
stitution of the eight-hour standard work- 
day as above defined, and the facts and 
conditions affecting tlie relations betwe(*n 
such common carriers and empl(»yees dur- 
ing a period of not less than six months 
nor more than nine months, in the discretion 
of tb(‘ eominissioii. and within 30 days 
thereafter such commission shall report its 
findings to the president and (.'ongress. That 
each member of the commission created 
under the provisions of this act shall re- 
ceive such compi'nsation as may bo flx('d 
by the president. That the sum of $2.3,000, 
or hO much tluToof as may be necessary, 
be and hereby is appropriated out of any 
money in the United ?(tates treasury 
not otherwise appropriated to be imme- 
diately available and to continue availal)le 
until the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, for the necessary and proper 
rxpi-naes incurred in connection with the 
work of such commission, including salaries 
per diem, traveling expens(‘s of members 
and employees and return, furniture. otlic<‘ 
fixtures and supplies, hooks, salaries and 
other necessary expense's, the same (Kj h<‘ 
approved by the chairman of said commis- 
sion and audited by the proper accounting 
offleers of the treasury. 

“Section 3. That pending the report of the 
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commission herein provided for, and for a 
[K'riod of .‘10 days tboreaft(‘r, the compensa- 
tion of railway cniploy(‘cs snigect t(» this act 
for a standard eight-hour workday siiall not 
ho rodncod below the prc^Siuit standard day’s 
wage, and for all necessary time in excess 
of eight hours such ('inplo^ e('s shall Im‘ paid 
at a rate not less than the pro rata rate for 
siicli standard eight-hour workday. 

“Section 4. That any la-rsons violating any 
I)rovision of this act shall lx* guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be lined 
not less than one hundnal dollars and not 
more than one thousand dollars, or im- 
prisonment not to excec'd one year, or both.” 

M. J\ Kipley, president of ' the Atchison, 
’fopc'ka & Santa F(* Kail way, declared in a 
formal statement, S(‘pl. (>, that the Santa 
I’e did not intend to comply with the Adam- 
son law. 

The determination of tlio railroads to op- 
pose the 8-hour law is consistent witl» their 
opposition to all la'gulation of their affairs 
l)y fed(U’al laws, 'riu'.v opj)osed the eiaaition 
of the Interstate romnn'ree ('oiuinissioii and 
the extimsioD of its autborllv to regulate 
rates. They declared the Hepburn law eon- 
liseritory and ther('fore uneonstitiitional. 
They opposed the national worknum’s eom- 
jauisation act and the building of tbe l*an- 
ama Canal. ’Pbey fought tli<‘ law recpiiring 
us(' of saf('ty appliances on fnugbt and pas- 
semger trains, and all legislation })utting a 
limit to continuous service of employ<a‘s. 
They opposed and later ('vaded tin* order to 
separate coal mining from transportation. 
These regulations were embodied into law 
only when tbe abus('s complaiin'd of were no 
longer tolerable. 

Ballroad Commission: 

Recommended, 5G40, 5763. 

Report of, on indebtedness of Pa- 
cific railroads discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5181, 5384. 

Railroad Employees, legislation for in- 
creased safety in use of couplers and 
brakes recommended, 5486, 5561, 

5642, 5766. 

Railroad Transportation: 

Bill authorizing payment of, trans- 
mitted, 4674. 

Discussed, 6172. 

State laws regulating rates of, ad- 
judged inoperative by Supreme 
Court, 5111. 

Railroad Underground. (See Under- 
ground Railroad.) 

Railroads (see also the several rail- 
roads; Interstate Commerce; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Rail- 
road Commission; Railroads, Com- 
missioner of; Strike Commission): 
Between United States and Mexico, 
4562. 

Casualty list discussed, 6897. 
Construction of, as military measure 
recommended, 3247. 

Couplers and brakes upon freight 
trains, legislation for increased 
safety in use of, recommended, 
5486, 5561, 5642, 5766. 

Freight rates, establishment of maxi- 
mum and minimum, 6977, 


From — 

Atlantic to Pacific States recom- 
mended, 2988. 

Missouri River to Pacific Ocean, 
uniform gauge for, 3361. 

Omaha, Nebr., to Sacramento, Cal., 
discussed, 3881. 

Government aid to, under Constitu- 
tion discussed, 2753. 

Grant to American citizens for lines 
of, through Mexico, 3665. 

Hours of employees on, 6982, 7035. 

In Europe, 3270. 

Lands granted in aid of, discussed, 
2749, 2823, 3580, 3651, 4065, 4944, 
5384. 

Forfeiture of, discussed, 4837, 5379. 
Provocation of withdrawal of, re- 
ferred to, 5197. 

Military possession of, taken by 
United States, 3314, 3379. 

National inspection and control of, 
recommended, 6978, 7074, 7087. 

N. Y., N. H. & U. R. R. Co., dissolu- 
tion of, directed, 8023. 

Publicity of accounts of, 6978. 

Ratos discussed, 7128, 7129. 
liebates. Federal abolition of, recom- 
mended, 6900, 6901, 6976, 6977, 
7024, 7025, 7026. 

Referred to, 3479. 

Right of way for, through reserva- 
tions. (See Indian Reservations.) 
Safety-Appliance law, 6803, 6897. 
Strikes discussed. (See Strike Com- 
mission.) 

Subsidies to — 

Discussed, 4064. 

Information regarding, transmit- 
ted, 4958. 

Survey for, across continent dis- 
cussed, 2753. 

Recommended, 2558. 

Taxation of, discussed, 4730. 

Total mileage of, discussed, 5741. 
Transportation rates. (See Railroad 
Transportation.) 

Railroads, Commissioner of, report of, 

discussed, 5640, 5763. 

“Ballsplitter." — soubriquet given to 
Lincoln because of his hurahh? origin and his 
boyhood experience in splitting rails. A 
term used in derision by his contemporary 
enemies, and in praise by his friends at all 
times. 

Railway Adjustment. (See Division of 
Railway Adjustment.) 

Railway Mail Service: 

Classification of employees in, 5429. 
Amendments to rules regarding, 
5465, 5466, 5542, 5610, 5948, 

5954, 5955, 6040. 

Discussed, 5882. 

Recommended, 4527. 

Time for, extended, 5462. 
Discussed, 5488. 

Discussed, 5882. 
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Railway Mail Service, Division of.— An 

act of Congress of September (>, 1785, au- 
tborlzed the Postmaster-general to contract 
for the delivery of mail by stage-coach. In 
1811, the I»ost-Offlce Department established 
a system of mail service between Baltimore 
and Washington In stage-coaches owned by 
the Government, and in 1818 the Postmas- 
ter-general was authorized to use sailing 
vessels In the transportation of mail. The 
first railway post-ofiice was established in 
1862 and the first definite railway mail 
service was Inaugurated In 1804, although 
railway post-offlees Iiad beem suggested to 
the Postmaster-general by assistant postmas- 
ter-general Hobble, as early as 1847,. The 
present service is In operation over 217,402 
miles of railroad, and covers 827,000,708 
mil(‘s of actual service. It is (‘stimated that 
15.000,000,000 pieces of matter are trans- 
ported aud assorted by the railway mail 
service In the course of a year. The appro- 
priations for this branch of the post-offi<*e 
stuvicc In 1017 were $81,081,009, and the 
estimate for 1018 Is $81,108,410. The serv- 
ice is admlnist(‘r(‘d under the second assist- 
ont postmaster-general (q. v.1, and com- 
prises ,84 officers, 114 ehic'f clerks, and 18,- 
040 permanent railway postal clerks. The 
special cars used in the service are virtually 
traveling post-offices, and although they 
are furnished by the railroads, they are 
manned by the Government postal service. 
In addition to transportation by railroad, 
mall is transported by the Department by 
wagon, by special messenger, by electric car, 
by steamship lines, by dog sled by motor 
vehicles, by pneumatic tube.s, and by aero- 
plane. (See Post-Office Department, Postal 
Service. ) 

Railway Postal Service. (See Postal 
Service; Railway Mail Service.) 

Rain-Getter Dyrenforth. (See Rain- 
Maker.) 

Rain-Maker. — In ancient times a priest or 
sorcerer who claimed the power to bring 
rain by prayer or Incantations. During the 
years of the intensified settlement of the 
then arid states of Kansas and Nebraska, 
the United States Government tried put the 
experiment of causing the condensation of 
moisture, with consequent rain-fall, by the 
use of explosives. R. G. Dyrenforth was 
the leader of the movement for this experi- 
ment, and thus acmiired a sobriquet derived 
from his Initials, Italn-Getter Dyrenforth. 

RalzuU. (See '^Perdicaris alive or Rai- 
zuli dead. 

Raleigh, The, mentioned, 6297. 

Rally.— A large gathering of people, espe- 
cially in political campaigns, for the purpose 
of arousing or rallying enthusiasm for a 
political or other cause, or for the succe.ss 
of party candidates. In certain sections 
party leaders frequently organize rallies In 
the nature of picnic parties, accommodating 
their followers with boat or other transpor- 
tation to the rallying place, and there serv- 
, Ing a feast, accompanied by music and 
speech-making. 

RamhoniUet Decree.— March 23, ISIO, af- 
ter the American Congress had repealed the 
non-intercourse act of March 1, 1810, Na- 
poleon ordered the immediate seizure and 
sale of all American vessels In the ports 
of Prance or the ports of her territories 
occupied by French armies. In this decree 


Napoleon avowed his determination to pro- 
hibit any commercial intercourse with the 
enemies of Prance which was not enjoyed 
by that country also. Under this decree 
182 vessels, with their cargoes, valued at 
$8,000,000 were ordered sold. (See also 
IJerlin Decree ; Embargo ; Milan Decree ; 
Nonintercourse Acts.) 

Rampart.— A breastwork of earth or other 
suhfftnnco, thrown up around a fort as pro- 
tection against the shells of the enf*my. 
Ramsey & Carmick, claims of, referred 
to, 3065. 

Ranger, The, referred to, 1030. 

Raritan, The, postponement of sailing 
of, referred to, 2129. 

Ratification of Constitution.— The Con- 
stitution, by its terms, was not to become 
binding until ratified by nine of the thir- 
teen slates. It w^as signed by the dele- 
gates in convention Sept. 17, 1787, and 
by them submitted to Congress. Congress 
Immeiiiatoly ordered copies sent to all the 
states- Hamilton, Jay aud Madison took 
leading parts in ))ringlng about the ratifica- 
tion by the .states. Gen. Washington’s 
great influenee was also thrown into the 
scale. The eominereial classes in most of 
the states favored its adoption, but there 
was much opposition to it on all sides. 
Delaware \vns the first state to ratify the 
new doeumeut, taking favorable action 
thereon Dec. 7, 1787. It was then rati- 
fied by the other states In the following 
order: Pennsylvania, Dec. 12; New Jersey, 
Dec. 18; Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788; Connecti- 
cut, Jan. 9 ; Massachusetts, Feb. 6 ; Mary- 
land, April 28 ; South (.'arollna. May 23 ; 
New Hnmnslilre, June 21 ; Virginia, June 
25 ; New York, July 2(5 ; North Carolina, 
Nov. 21, 1789. and Rhode Island. May 29, 
1790. The Constitution went into effect 
March 4, 1789, l)efor(‘ North Carolina aud 
Rhode Island had ratified It. 

Ration. — (Usually in the plural.) The food 
served In specified quantities to soldiers and 
other persons under military government. 
In times of military stress and scarcity of 
rations, soldiers are permitted to forage. 
(See Forage.) 

Ratification of Constitution. (See Con- 
stitution; Admission of States.) 

Raymond (Miss.), Battle of.— May 7, 

18(;:{, Sherman effected a junction with 
Grant, swelling the force about to proceed 
to the siege of Vicksburg to 50,000 men, in- 
cluding Infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
Grant immediately ordered a general move- 
ment on two parallel roads on the south- 
east of the Big Black River. McPherson, 
advancing on the road nearest the river, met 
two brigades of the enemy, under Gregg and 
Walker, at Raymond, fifteen miles southwest 
of Jackson, on May 12, and after a sharp 
engagement defeated them. The Confeder- 
ate loss was 10.8 killed and 720 wounded 
and missing. McPherson lost 09 killed, 341 
wounded, and 82 missing. 

Reaction.— In political parlance, the polit- 
ical tendency after progress to become con- 
servative to the extent of retiring from ad- 
vanced theories and to go back to original 
conditions. 

Reactlonavy. A victim of reaction (q. v.) ; 

one opposing progress. 

Rear-Admiral. — This is a naval grade cre- 
ated by act of Congress in 1862. This 
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irrade in the Navy ranks with that of 
major-gene nil in the Army, Until the spe- 
cial acts creating the grades of admiral 
and vice-admiral, that Of reai*^admiral was 
the highest naval office. There are now 
fifteen roar-admirals ranking with major- 
generals in the Army, juul nine rear-admi- 
rals ranking with brigadier-generals. 

Eear-Admiral, rank of acting, con- 
ferred upon certain officers inquired 
into, 4848. 

Rebates, apparent conflict of decisions 
by district judges concerning, 7024. 
New York (kmtral and Hudson “River 
R. R. convicted for giving, 7026. 
Holt (Judge), opinion and sentence 
quoted, 7025. 

Letter showing illegal payment in 
California, 7135. 

Rebecca, The, seizure and sale of, at 
Tampico, 5] 23, 5502. 

Rebel. — One who resists government or 
oth'^r authority, often with force. 

Rebellion. — Forcible antagonism to the 

organized government or other authority, — 
in military parlance amounting to an Incip- 
ient or full-fledged war. 

Rebellion Records. (See War of Re- 
bellion, Official Records of.) 

Rebellion, War of. (See Civil War.) 
Rebellions. (See Illegal Combinations.) 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. (See 
Foreign Import Duties.) 

Reciprocity. — Uaclproelty is the granting 
by one imtion of certain commercial privi- 
leges to another, whereby the citizens of 
both are placed upon an equal basis in 
certain branebes of coiumeree. A reci- 
procity agreement between the United 
imitates and (’anada was concluded In 1854 
and terminated In 1800. A similar one was 
made with Hawaii in 1875. Ollier treaty 
arrangements of a reciprocal character w’ere 
made from time to time. The sul)jo(*t de* 
rlv(‘d the greatest Interest from attention 
dii'('cted to it In 1888 and the linal incor- 
poration of the prlnelpal In the tariff of 
1800. For many years previous to this 
time the anti-protection or tariff-refonn 
part'” had attacked the existing tariff reg- 
nlalions on the ground that by levying 
high duties on the products of South 
American llopul)llcs those countries had 
mu only to send their prodiiets elsewhere 
for sale, but as a natural eoiisequenee, to 
purchase their goods in other markets than 
tlmse of the United States; In other words 
that a vast trade was diverted from ns to 
lOurope because of the restrictions imposed 
upon commerce by our tariff. 

This discussion b'd to the adoption of a 
reciprocity arrangement with (^eutral and 
Soutli American countries. The first step 
toward this end w.'is the calling of the Pan- 
American Congress (q. v.). Among the 
numerous stil)Jects of mutual interest dis- 
cnss('d at this congress was a recommondji- 
tlon for reciprocity treaties. In June, ISPO, 
the Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, 
sent a letter to the President for transmis- 
sion to Congress, calling attention to the 
proposed scheme. lie suggested a prac- 
tical and prompt test of the reciprocity 
priuciple by an amendment to the McKin- 
ley tariff bill, then pending (see Tariff), 
authorizing the President to declare the 
ports of the United States free to all the 
products of any nation of the American 


hemisphere upon which no export duties 
are imposed whenever and so long as such 
nation shall admit to its ports, fiee of all 
national, provincial, mimicipal, and other 
taxes, certain specified articles from the 
United States. The “reciprocity seettou” 
was incorporated in the tariff law approved 
Got. 1, 1800. This clause was held to be 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, and 
the first treaty negotiated under it was 
with Brazil, Feb. 5, 1891. Treaties w^u-e 
also negotiated with Spain (for tTiba and 
Puerto liico) ; with England (for some of 
her West Indian possessions) ; with Santo 
Domingo, Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary. 

These treaties were abrogated by the 
passage of the Wilson bill (see Tariff) In 
1804. The Dlngley law of 1807 provided 
for reciprocity tri'aties, to be made by the 
ITesident, with regard to a limited number 
of articles ; and for broader treaties to 
bo negotiated by the President, subject to 
the ratification of the Senate. Of the first 
class, ngveemonts were made with France, 
Italy and Switzerland ; of the second class 
treaties were negotiated wdth France, Great 
Britain (^for Jamaica, Turks and Caicos 
islands, Barbados, and British Guiana), 
Denmark (for the Danish West Indies), 
San Domingo, Nicaragua, Ecuador and the 
Argentine Kei)ubUc, but none of them se- 
cured the rutlticalion of the Senate. A rec- 
iprocity treat v with Cube was ratified by 
tile Senate in March, 1003, and the addi- 
tional legislation necessary to put It In force 
was passed In Deeember of the same year. 

The tariff law passed in 1000 contained 
the maximum and mlniiiium feature, which 
prescribed certain rates to be enforced for 
one year, at the end of which time 25 per 
cent ad valorem was to be added as the 
inaxlmuiii duly. The President Is then au- 
thorized to apply the minimum rates to the 
Imports from a country which gives its 
best rates to the products of the United 
States, and wiiich accords to the United 
States treatment which he considers recip- 
rocal and equivalent. (See Tariff.) 

On Jan. 2G, 1911, President Taft sent 
to Congress a special message transmitting 
an agreement betw'een the Department of 
State and the Canadian Government, obli- 
gating both parties to atleiupt to secure 
legislation which will reciprocally lower 
tariff* rates on about six hundred items. 
(See p. 7001.) In urging the passage of 
the treaty, the President recalled Canada’s 
neighborliness and friendship as showm in 
the settlement of all disputes and in the 
co-op«‘ration betw^een the boards of rail- 
way control on Ifotb sides the border, dwelt 
\ipon the necessity of conserving onr own 
resources by buying those of our neighbor, 
pointed out the similarity In labor and 
transportation conditions here and there, 
mentioned the harm to Americans W’hioh 
will accrue If the “imperial preference” 
doctrine becomes a tenet of Canadian no- 
llticttl faith, maintained that the accession 
of a new supply of raw materials would 
inure to the benefit of all sections and, in 
prophetic vein, characterized the agreement 
ns a step toward closer friendship between 
peoples related by blood, common sympa- 
thies snd identical moral and social Ideas. 
Animals, poultry, food stuffs, products of 
farm, garden and dairy, fruits, fish, ovslors, 
salt, mineral waters, lumber, machinery, 
minor metal manufactures, coal, meats, 
flour, meal, farming utensils, fruit trees 
and Portland cement are the articles on 
which the tax is to be lowered or entirely 
removed. The effect of the proposed treaty, 
according to tOlO figures, would he to de- 
crease the revenue of the United States 
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by $4,849,933, nnd that of Tjinadn by $-V 
660,570, On July 20. 1911. Ihe riHiprocity 
measure, having been passed by both 
Houses, was signed by the rresident and 
became law. Sept. 1, 1911, tlie ('anndlan 
Parliament had not yet ratified the agree- 
ment. (See Keciprocity.) 

Bedproclty, maximum and minimum 
feature of, expected to remove Eu- 
ropean discriminations, 7668. 

Agreement with Germany discussed, 
7602. 

With Netherlands, 6961. 

With Spain, 6966. 

(See Canada, Reciprocity with.) 
Reclamation Service, Interior Depart- 
ment. — The Reclamation Service was estab- 
lished by act approved June 17, 1909, in 
order to redeem arid lands by irrigation 
tq. V.). The act created a Reclamation 
Fund from the sale of certain public lan<ls. 
In 1014, 701,271 acres were Irrigated, and 
plans made for the irrigation of .^oo.OOd 
more acres. The average crop value on the 
land thus newly redeemed for profitable 
eiillivation was $23.50 per acre. (See Inte- 
rior Department.) 

Reclamation Service, discussed, 6801, 

6908. (See Irrigation.) 
Reconcentrados.— The name given tbo 
agrb'nltnral inhabitants of Cuba who were 
by the edict of Feb. 10, 1890, of (biplain- 
Genoral Weylor concentrated wltidn the 
linos of the Spanish armies and cities of 
that Island. This resulted in great snffor- 
Ing to the persons thus h(‘rd('d together, 
many of them d.vliig of dfs<‘ase and from 
starvation. The mortality was so fright- 
ful and their snft'erlng so intense that 
their condition excited universal pity. On 
the suggestion of the I’resldent of the 
TTnlted Slates, Corign'ss made an uppro^ 
priatlon for their relief. 

Reconcentrados: 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
6292. 

Policy of Gen. Weylor regarding, dis- 
cussed, 6256, 6283, 6284, 6308. 
Revoked, 6285. *" 

Reconstruction. — in American politics a 
term signifying the restoration of those 
states which had seceded of local self- 
government and normal relations with the 
Union. The period of reeonstrnetion ein- 
brac(‘d the Administrations of Johnson and 
Grant and presented some perplexing proh- 
lems to the statesmen of the rennlled eonn- 
try : Were the states still In the Union, 
with no other disability than that of having 
no legal governments, or had their act of 
secession reduced them to the condition of 
territories subject to the Union? Did recon- 
struction mean their erection into new 
states or their restoration with their old 
names and boundaries? Did the power to 
reconstruct lie In the states tliemsolves or 
in the General Government ; and if In the 
General Government, did It lie with Con- 
gress or with the Fxecntlve? If It lay 
with the people of the disorganized state, 
who or what defined that people and de- 
rided who might and might not vote in 
the reorganization? If it lay with Con- 
gress, could the Executive, without the 
authority of Congress, pro(*eed to reoon- 
strnct, simply leaving it to Congress to ac- 
cept or reject the states so reconstructed? 
Presldeut ‘Lincoln had proceeded upon the 


theory that nothing more was necessary 
than that a snflicieiit number of loyal citi- 
zens should form a state government of 
which the officials were loyally de.sirous of 
maiulainlug constitntionnl relations with 
the Union (3423)- 1 'resident Johnson pro- 

ceeded upon nearly the same theory. 

The view held by the majority in Con- 
gress was that the southern states could 
he readmitted only on such terms as that 
body shouJd impose. The ground taken In 
snpfjort of this viow was that the substan- 
tial results of the war res[)eeting the civil 
rights of the negro could not be secured in 
any other Avay. because of the reluctance of 
some legislatiiri's to ac(M'j)t tlu'se results. 
Jh'fon* Congress rm't in December, 1865, 

I ‘resident Johnson had reeognl/ed provi- 
sional governnu'nts in all I he southern 
slates ex(*ept one, on their ncceptanee of 
tli(‘ thirt<M‘nl Ii ann'mlmenl . Congress then 
proposed the fourh'entli amendim'ut and In- 
sisted upon its aeoeptance as a prerequisite 
to ri'ndmission to I he Union. TTie same 
hod.v on March 2, 1867, i>assc(l over Presi- 
dent Johnson’s ■veto, the military rocon- 
st met ion hill introduced in the Ilouse by 
Thaddens Stevens. Under this law the 
south was divided into five military dis- 
tricts under th(‘ coniniand of I he generals 
of the Arm.v, who were to offc'ct a regis- 
tration of voti'i’s. including negroes and 
ex(*lnding those persons who had been dls- 
qnalilh'd h.v tin' fourteenth aimujdinent, 
'J'hese voters wiu'e to make and ratify a 
eonstitntion and submit It to f’ongrv'ss, 
and If it was avaaqvtable the stale shouhl 
he reinst.ated wh(‘n(‘ver its h'gislatnre had 
ratitii'd the fonrtv'cnth amendment. (See 
illustration opposit(‘ 3751.) 

Tennessee was readmitted to the Union 
in 18(56. Alabama, Arkansas. Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana. Norih Carolina, nnd South 
Carolina in 18(58, and Mississippi, q'exas 
nnd Virginia in 1870. (See also Restora- 
tion.) 

Reconstruction Acts: 

liiierpretation of, 3750. 

l'roc(‘e(lings of President and Cab- 
inet regarding, as set forth in 
'National Intel llgcncrr, discussed, 
3725. 

Repeal of, recommended, 3760, 3870. 

Vetoed. (See Reeonstruction.) 

Reconstruction of Southern States (see 
also Restoration): 

Act ])roviding for more efficient gov- 
ernment or rebel States vetoed, 
3696. 

Acts supplementary to, vetoed, 1 
3729, 3734. ^ 

Assignments under, 3749, 3750, . 

3754, 3755, 3859, 3860, 3861, 3862, 
3863, 3864, 3866, 3869. 

Expenses of carrying aet into ef- 
fect discussed, 3719, 3725, 3764. 
Joint resolution to carry act into 
effect approved and reasons 
therefor, 3719. 

Joint resolutions to carry acts into 
effect vetoed, 3743. 

Acts to admit certain Southern States 
into Union vetoed, 3846, 3848. 

Discussed by President — 

Grant, 3965, 3982, 4050. 

Referred to, 4354. 
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Hayes, 4394, 4410, 4445. 

Johnson. (See Eestoration.) 
Gavernment for Tennessee, more effi- 
cient for, and other rebel states 
vetoed, 3696. 

Eatiflcation of fourteenth amendment 
proclaimed — 

Alabama, 3857. 

Georgia, 3858 
Louisiana, 3856. 

North Carolina, 3854. 

South Carolina, 3855. 

Becord, Congressional. (See Congres- 
sional Eccord.) 

Records and Documents (see also Ex- 
changes for Oliicial Documents; In- 
ternational Bureau of Exchanges): 
Building for, 4452, 4781, 6456. 
Documents in care of legations re- 
ferred to, 4070. 

Laws for punishing persons abstract- 
ing or mutilating, recommended, 
2683, 2713, 3940. 

Becniit. — one who enlists for service, espe- 
cially in the Army or Nhvy. (See Army 
and Navy.) 

Bed Cloud Agency, Nebr., deficiency in 
sux»pUes at, 4312, 4313. 

Bed Cross, American National.— Tin* R<'(1 
Cross is “a confederation of societies in 
dilTcrent countries for the anioliorallon of 
the coudltlou of wounded soldiers in the 
armies, in eami)aigns on land or sea.” It 
carries on its work under the sign of a red 
cross on a w'hite ground used as a flag, al- 
ways will! the natlonnl flag, or as an arm 
badge. By Article 7 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion this sign proteets its wearers as mui- 
tral. The society originated with Henri 
Dunant after the battle of Solfc'rino in 1859, 
(lustave Moynler of Geneva, president of the 
‘‘Society of Public Utility of Switzerland,” 
called a meeting “to consider the formation 
of permanent .societies for the relief of 
wounded soldiers.” This wa.s held Feb. 9, 
ISthh and resulted in an Internallonal meet- 
ing ()et. 26, following, and a treaty between 
twelve European governments, assuring nen- 
trallty and protect ioii to all working under 
the Red Cross. This treaty was concluded 
at Geneva, Aug. 22, 1864. It was adopted 
by Great Britain, Feb. 18, 1865; Pnissia. 
.lune 22, 1865: Turkey, .Inly 5, 1865; and 
Russia, May 22. 1867. The United States 
Senate acceded to it, March 16, 1882, and it 
was proclaimed by President Arthur, July 
26, 1882. The treaty Is now generally ob- 
served by civilized governments of the 
world. 

The American National Association of the 
Red Cross was organized at Washington, 
D. C., May 21, 1881, and was Incorporated 
for twenty years. July 1, 1881. Miss Clara 
Barton was elected first president. It was 
reincorporated April 17, 1893, for the re- 
lief of suffering by war, pestilence, famine, 
flood, fires, and other calamities of sufficient 
magnitude to be deemed national in extent. 
The officers of the American organization 
are : Board of Consultation — The President 
of the United States and Members of the 
Cabinet. The association was reorganized 
and incorporated by Congress, 1905. Na- 
tional Headquarters, Room 341, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. President — 
Woodrow Wilson. Treasurer — Sherman Al- 
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len. Secretary — Charles L. Magee. Chair- 
man of Central Committee — Maj.-Gen. Geo. 
W, Davis. National Director — Ernest P. 
Bicknoll. Executive Cominlltee — Miss Mabel 
T. Boardman, James Tanner, Charles Nagle, 
Huntington Wilson, Brig.-Gen. George H. 
Tornoy, U. S. A. ; Surg.-Goru Chas. F. 
Stokes, U. S. N. A8.sociate societies in the 
various states have done noble work In aid- 
ing sufferers by calamity from forest fires, 
floods, fevers, etc. 

On May 10, 1917, President Wilson, Pres- 
ident of the Red Cross, appointed a Red 
Cross War Council of seven members to 
prepare the organization for tbe demands 
to iM' made upon it by the European War, 
incbiding the raising of funds. Mr. H. P. 
Davison, a prominent Now York financier, 
accepted the chairmanship of the War Coun- 
cil. 

Bed Cross, American National: 

Aid furnished Cubans by, discussed, 
6284, 6308. 

Work accomplished by, in Spanish- 
American War, discussed, 6320. 

Bed Cross Association, international 
conference of: 

Held at Karlsruhe, Baden, referred to, 
5205. 

Eeport of, referred to, 4856. 

Bed Cross, International, proposition of 

Switzerland to extend compact of, 

in Spanish- American War, discussed, 

6336. 

Bed-Line Map. — An early map of part of 
North America, discovered by Jared Sparks 
in the archives of Paris and sent to Daniel 
Webster during treaty negollallons with 
Great Britain over iho northeastern bound- 
ary question. It had been exeeuted in 
1746 by D’Anvillo, and later (178‘2) sent 
to the F'roncli minister, Vergeuiies, by 
Franklin. A strong red lino drawn near 
the ridge in which the Kennebec and Pe- 
nobscot rivers rise more than favored the 
English claims respecting the northeastern 
boundary of the United States. The map 
was displayed in a secret session of the 
Senate and before the Maine commission- 
ers, and was, In part at least, the ground 
on which the Webster-Ashburton treaty 
was signed. 

Bed Mud State. — A nickname for New 
Jersey (q. v. ), (See also States) ; Domin- 
ion State was formerly used as a nickname 
for New Jersey. 

Bed Biver: 

Exploration of, 386, 

Unsuccessful, 396. 

Improvement of, progress made in, 
1442. 

Bed, White and Blue Book: 8282, 

Bedemptioners.— A name applied to a 
class of indentured servants who came to 
the American Colonies under bond for a 
certain number of years in payment for 
their passage hither. Many were kid- 
napped and placed in forced slavery for a 
term of years. They usually served from 
four to seven years. On their release these 
redemptioners were awarded flfDr acres of 
land and became free citizens. The system 
was Introduced Jnto Virginia with the first 
colony in 1607, and in Massachusetts in 
1631. It obtained also in Maryland, New 
York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, but 
was discontinued in 1760. 
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Eefer«e Board of Consulting Scientific 
Experts, Agriculture Department. — This 
is a Federal board under the jiirisdictjon 
of the Department of Affrlciilture which 
makes researches on sclentlhc questions In- 
volved in the food and druff inspection. 

Feb. 20, 1008, tlie Secretary of A;,n-lcul- 
ture appointed Dr. Ira Remsen, president of 
Johns Hopkins University : Dr. Russell H. 
Chittenden, dean of tfie Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University ,* Dr. John H. Long 
of Northwestern T^nlversJty ; Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor, of the University of California ; and 
Dr. Christian A. Herter, of (Columbia Uni- 
versity. consulting s<‘Ientiflc experts of the 
Department of Agriculture, and four days 
later organized them into what is known as 
tl)e Referee Hoard. Tills board was appoint- 
ed in response to a request made to I’resl- 
dent Roosevelt by a number of manufac- 
turers of articles of food. Those manufac- 
turers assured the President that they would 
discontinue the use of sulphur dioxide, sae- 
el'nrin, and benzoate of soda in food If 
such a hoard found them harmful. 

It was made the duty of this board to 
submit to the Secretary of Agricult\ire opin- 
ions independent of those express(‘d by the 
Bureau of Cljeraistry in cases where a great 
number of food manufacturers of the coun- 
try claim that the opinions of the Bureau 
of ('hemistry are at variance with the 
solentific knowledge of the present day. 

(Questions as to the harmfulnoss of the 
use in foods of the following subvstanccs 
were referred to the Referee Board : Ben- 
zoate of soda, saeeliarln, sulphate of cop- 
per, sulpuhur dioxide, and alum. The report 
of this board led the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the decision that benzoate of soda 
may be used in the preservation of food, 
provided the amount used is clearly .stated 
upon the package of food containing it. 

As to saccharin, the board reported that 
the use In small quantities (O.H gram per 
day, or less) added to food la without 
deleterouR or poisonous action, while taken 
in. larger quantities, especially exceeding a 
grain a day is liable to Induce disturbance 
of digestion. Its substitution for cane or 
other sugar, must be regarded as substitu- 
tion. 

('onelusions reached in regard to copper 
salts UM('d as coloring matter for vegetables 
were that the quality or strength of the 
food were not injuriously affected. 'A dally 
dose of 100 grams of coppered peas or beans 
would not contain more than 100 or 1,50 
milligrams of copper. Such a hulk of vege- 
tables is so large, however, that it would 
not likely he maintained as a diet for many 
days in succession. 

Reform Schools. (See District of Co- 
lumbia.) 

Reformer. — A person who endeavors, either 
ly speech or action, to bring about in civili- 
zation certain reforms which seem to him to 
he needful. 

Refunding. — The process of substituting a 
series of low-interest-bearlng bonds for 
those of a higher rate or for a floating debt 
not funded. Aug. 31, 1805, the debt of the 
Ibiited States amounted to $2,84.1.907,61:6, 
of which sum only $1,109,568,192 was 
funded. By December, 1807, the floating 
debt, compound-interest notes, seven-thir- 
ties, and United States notes had been 
converted into a funded debt of nearly 
$700,000,000. The refunding act of 1870 
authorized the Issue of a certain amount of 
6, 4J, and 4 per cent bonds to take the 
place of the existing bonds, most of which 
were Ivearlng 6 per cent Interest. During 
the next ten years this substitution was 


carried to an extetit ihrt decreased the 
annual interest charges from $82,000,000 
to $62,000,000. In 1881 the annual inter- 
est was decreased nearly $20,000,000 more 
by the Wlndoni refunding schenK, which 
converted $460,000,000 .5 and 6 per cent 
bonds into bonds bearing 3 and 3i per cent 
Interest. 

Regiment. (See Army and Navy.) 
Register of Debates.—A record of the 
Congressional debates and proceedings from 
December, 1824, to October, 1837. It was 
a continuation of the Annals of Congress 
and contains many valuable state papers 
ns w^ell as the routine Congressional work. 
The Register of Debates w.‘»s sm-eetsded by 
the Congressional Clobe. (See also Annals 
of Congress; Congressional Globe; Cou- 
gre.ssional Record.) 

Register of the Treasury. (See Treas- 
ury Department.) 

Registered Mails. (See Division of Reg- 
istered Mails.) 

Registration. — A precaution taken in cer- 
tain states to prevent frauds in elections. 
It consists of the i>rcpaiat lou of lists of the 
eleotor.s of c\ery precinct, voters Ixdug re- 
quired to present tljemselves before the 
registrar on speeilied da.t s prior to eleeljon 
to have their names recorded and to an- 
swer questions as to their qualitieations as 
electors, 'these lists are open to inspection 
and .scrutiny by the public. 

Registration Bureau of naturalized citi- 
zens, recommended, 4828, 4921, 5090, 
5370. 

Registry, American, repeal of law de- 
nying, to ships built a})road atnl 
owned by Americans, recommended, 
5985. 

Regular TJ. S. Army and Navy Union.— 

A patriotic, fraternal, and benoflelal or- 
ganization, chartered undiT net of (^m- 
gress, for soldiers’ and sailors' rights and 
benefits. Headquarters, 4 Warder Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. IMemborship is 
confined to regulars of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, whether dis- 
charged, retired, or in the service. 
Regulators. — in 176S the people of Orange 
County, N. C., oppressed by the unjust acts 
of Edmund Fanning, clerk of the court of 
Orange, formed aii association, headed by 
Herman Husbands and William Hunter, 
for regulating public grievances and abuse 
of power. They sent messengers to the 
governor with a statement of their griov- 
anees. 3'he governor and eounell de(;ided 
that the course of the Regulators tended 
to high treason, and on their reassembling 
In July to hear the report of the messen- 
gers, the governor, at the head of a 
body of troops, compelled them to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
and disperse. Some of the leaders of the 
Regulators were hold to ansAver In the 
courts for their actions. The following 
year another petition w'as rejected. The 
Regulators offered an organized resistance 
to the troops, under Governor Tryon, and 
at Almanee, on the Haw River, they were 
routed by the governor and their leaders 
arrested. Some of these leaders were exe- 
cuted. Martin, the next governor, com- 
promised with the Regulators. 

Relations, Foreign. (See the several 
powers.) 
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Belief Party.—A political faction In Ken- 
tucky politics between 1820 and 1826. The 
party was composed of debtors and included 
a majority of the voters. It advocated re- 
lief of delinquent debtors and disputed the 
coustitutlonullty of the replevin act. In 
]823 the Supreme Court decided the re- 
plevin act to be unconstitutional and In 
1824 the legislature of the state repealed 
the court of appeals act and organized a 
new court. The Uellof party then became 
known as the New Court party. The Anti- 
Kellef or Old Court party, securing a ma- 
jority in the legislature in 1827, restored 
tbe old court, and the issue was not re- 
newed. 

Eeligious Establishments: 

Baptist church in Mississippi Terri- 
tory, act for relief of, vetoed, 
475. 

Protestant church at American em- 
bassy at Konie, removal of, re- 
ferred to, 3662, 3717. 

Protestant Episcopal church in Alex- 
andria, Ya., act incorporating, ve- 
toed, 474. 

Separation of church and state, rec- 
ommendation to declare, 4310. 

Value of church property, discussed 
and taxation of, recommended, 
4288, 4310. 

Religious Freedom. — ^The First Amend- 
n\cnt to the Constitution of the United 
States (q. v.) requires that “Congress shall 
make no law rt'speetlng the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Religious freedom dou])tless had 
its greatest inspiration from .Tames Madison 
while he was in the Virginia Legislature. 
An attempt was made to levy a tax upon 
the people of that state “for the support of 
tenehers of the Christian religion.” Madi- 
son wrote what he called a “Memorial and 
Remonstrance',” in which he appealed to the 
people against the evil tendency of such a 
nrecedent, aiid \vhlch convinced people that 
INladisou was right. A bill was passed 
I'rovidlng “that no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support auy religious wor- 
ship, place, or ministry whatsoever ♦ * • 
nor shall suffer on account of his religions 
opinions or belief; but that all men shall l>e 
free to profess, and, hy argument, maintain 
their opinions in matters of religion, and 
that the same sliall In nowise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 
The religious teats to which many of the 
states put their office-holders were grad- 
ually abandoned, and the final separation of 
ehureh and state In America came in 183.3, 
when Massachusetts discontinued the cus- 
tom of paying preachers. 

Rellgioua Test. (See Religious Free- 
dom.) 

Remonetization. — ^Tjegally to re-establish as 
legal tender anything of Value used as 
money. 

Removals from Office. — The constitution 
gives the President power to make appoint- 
ments to civil office hy and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, but is silent 
On the suliject of removals. Debate on this 
point arose In Congress in 1789, and it 
was concluded to allow the power of re- 
moval to rest with the President alone. 
3 his continued to be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment until 1867. In this year charges 


were preferred in the House of Uepre- 
scutatfves against President Johnson, al- 
leging corrupt use of the appointing, pardon- 
ing, and veto powers, corrupt dlsposliluu 
of public property, and interference in 
elections. The charges were referred to 
the Judiciary Committee and a bill was 
prepared and passed over the President’s 
veto providing that, W'ith certain excep- 
tions, every officer appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the concurrence of the Senate 
should retain his office until a successor 
should in like manner be appointed. This 
is known as the Tenure-of-Ofiice Act (q. v.). 
Johnson’s suspension of Secretary Stanton 
In violation of this act led to his impeach- 
ment in 1868. The law was repealed in 
1887. 

Removals from Office (see also Execu- 
tive Nominations): 

Act regulating tenure of certain civil 
offices, vetoed. (See Tenure-of-Of- 
fice Act.) 

Discretionary authority of President 
regarding, discussed by Presi- 
dent — ‘ 

Cleveland, 4960. 

Grant, 3992. 

Jackson, 1351. . 

Johnson, 3690, 3767, 3820. 

Tyler, 1905, 1941. 

For partisan purposes, discouraged, 
1941. 

Partisan interference in elections 
cause of remox al, li)()5. 

Referred to, 1790, 1911, 1912. 

Resolution of Senate regarding, and 
re])ly of President Hayes, 4433. 
Reno, Jesse L., major-general in Army, 

nominations of, and reasons thpref(n’, 

3362. 

Repatriation. — Again to become a citizen 
after expatriation (q. v.). 

Repeal. — ^To make null, by legislative ac- 
tion, a law previously enacted. 

Repeater. — in politics, a person who casts, 
or undi'rtakes to cast, more than one vote 
for a given measure, a given candidate, or a 
set of candidates. Repeating is made a 
penal offense by state laws. 
Representatives. — The constitutional des- 
ignation of the members of the House of 
Representatives. They are elected by di- 
rect vote of the people, In representative 
distrhds fixed by state law, according to 
the apportionment made every ten years 
hy Congress ns to the quota of each state. 
Represeutatlves mast be at least twenty- 
five years of age, residents of the state in 
which chosen, and citizens of the United 
States for Beven years previous to their 
election. (See also Congress; Apportion- 
ment; and House of Representatives.) 

Representatives: 

Appointment of, by President in 
whose election they have been offi- 
cially concerned, discussed, 1011, 
1120 . 

Appointments office, relation to of, to. 
(See Executive Nominations.) 

Apportionment of — 

According to census of 1890 neces- 
sary, 6653. 
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Bill for— 

Approved and reasons therefor, 

2012. 

Vetoed, 116. 

Delay in making, referred to, 2681. 
Election of — 

Federal supervision of, recommend- 
ed, 5490, 5562, 5766. 
Gerrymander, discussed, 5643. 

Law appointing day for, recom- 
mended, 3103, 3181. 

List of, appointed to office, referred 
to, 591, 911, 1196, 2360. 

Loyal J4euators and, denied admission 
to seats in Congress, discussed, 3644. 
President declines to give names of, 
applying for office, 1958. 
Eepresentatives-at-Large. -- Representa- 
tives in Congress elected on general tick- 
ets, as distinguished from those elected on 
district tickets, In cases where the state 
has failed to redlstrlct after it has hecoine 
entitled to additional representation In 
Congress. (See Apportionment; House of 
Representatives.) 

Representatives, House of. (See Con- 
gress.) 

Republic, Grand Army of the. (See 
Grand Army of the Republic.) 
Republican Party.— in the early days of 
the Republic Thomas Jefferson became the 
leader of a party opposed to the monarchical 
Ideas of the Federalists. This party was 
first known as the Democratic-Republican, 
and the adherents were called both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, usually the latter, 
until the Jackson-Adams contest. 

The Republican purty of later days was 
formed in 1854, with opposition to slavery 
as its chief tenet. The compromise of 1850 
(q, V.) had disrupted the Whig party. 
The passage of the Kausas-Nohraska act 
materially influenced the general coalition 
that followed of Whigs, Free-Sollers, Abo- 
litionists, and Know-Nothings. They as- 
sumed the name of Republicans and at 
once won a plurality in the Ifouse of Rep- 
resentatives. They held their first matlonal 
convention in riilladelphla In 3850, and 
nominated Fremont and Dayton for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. At the election 
w'hich followed they were defeated, but In 
1859 again came Into control of the House. 

In 1800 they elected Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency. For the next fourteen years 
the party was supreme. It enlarged the 
pow’ers of (T'ongress by a broad construc- 
tion of the Constitution, carried on the 
(Mvll War, abolished slavery, reconstructed 
the governments of the seceding states, 
maintained a protective tariff, and refunded 
the national debt. The party nominees 
during this period were : 1800, Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, and Hannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine ; 1804, Abraham Lincoln, of Illi- 
nois, and Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee 
(Johnson becoming President on the death 
of Lincoln) ; 1868, Ulysses S. Grant, of 
Illinois, and Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana : 
1872, Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, and 
Henry Wilson, of Massacffiisetts. 

In 1872 those who opposed General 
Grant’s administration left the party and 
formed the Liberal Republican party (q. 
V.). In 1874 the party lost control of the 
House of Representatives and did not re- 
gain it until 1880. In 1876 It elected Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, of Ohio, and William A* 


Wheeler, of New York (see Electoral Com- 
mission). In 1880 James A. Garfield, of 
Ohio, and Chester A. Arthur, of New York, 
were elected (Arthur becoming President 
on the death of Garfield), but the party lost 
control of the House in 1882. 

In 1884 James G. Blalno, of Maine, and 
John A. Logan, of Illinois, were defeated, 
but the party retained control of the Sen- 
ate. In 1888 Benjamin Harrison, of Indi- 
ana, and Levi P. Morton, of New York, 
W'C're the candidates and w’ere successful 
on a turifC issue. The party also regained 
control of the House In that year. Dissat- 
isfaction w’llh the McKinley tariff law led 
to the loss of the House by the Republicans 
In 1890, and In the I’residentlal campaign 
of 1892 President Harrison (Whlteluw 
Reid, of New’ York, being the Vlcc-Presl- 
dentinl candidate) w’as defeated for re- 
election, and the party lost control of the 
Senate. In 1St)4 the Republicans again re- 
gained control of the House. 

In 1890 the free coinage of silver ap- 
peared as an issue and the platform of the 
Republican convention at St. Louis declared 
against free coinage “except by interna- 
tional agreomeiit wdlh the loading commer- 
cial nations of the world” and favored the 
gold standard “until such agreement could 
be obtained.” As a result of this opposi- 
tion to the gold standard many western 
Repiil)licans left the party and supported 
William J. Bryan, the Democratic candi- 
date. The Republicans were successful, 
how’ever, William McKinley, of Ohio, and 
Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey, being 
elected, their popular vote being 7,111,607 
and the electoral vote 271. 

In 1900 the issues were “Imperialism” 
(defined by the Democrats as the tendency 
of the Republic, under Republican rule, to 
move away from the old democratic prac- 
tices and beliefs), silver, the tariff and 
trusts. The Hopublleans were again suc- 
cessful. William McKinley, of Ohio, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, being 
elected, receiving 7,208,244 popular votes 
and 292 electoral votes. President Mc- 
Kinley was assassinated Sept, 0, 1901, and 
died on the 14th of that month. Theodore 
Roosevelt then succeeded to the Presidency. 

During the administration of McKinley 
and Roo.sevelt the party passed the Dlngley 
tariff law on protective lines (see Tariff); 
the Spanish War was carried to a success- 
ful conclusion : the rebellion In the Philip- 
pines extinguished and the Islands given a 
stable civil government ; Hawaii was an- 
nexed ; and a currency bill establishing the 
gold standard w’as passed. During this ad- 
mini.strulion also our new possessions In 
the far East brought the United States 
Into the group of world powers. 

In 1904 there were no well defined Is- 
sues, the silver and tariff questions being 
In abeyance. The Republican candidates, 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, and 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indinna, were 
successful, the popular vote being 7,624,- 
982 and the electoral vote 330. 

Besides the suppression of slavery the 
Republican party has favored full citizen- 
ship to emancipated slave.s, prompt pay- 
ment of the national debt, tariff for protec- 
tion as well as revenue, free ballot, gen- 
erous pension legislation, increase of the 
Navy and the strengthening of the coast 
defenses, a system of national bank cur- 
rency based on United States bonds de- 
posited with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a national circulating medium based 
on a gold standard, a vigorous foreign 
policy, a liberal Interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, national protection of timber, 
encouragement of irrigation, and the build- 
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ing of the Panama Canal by the UniteU 
tSuiles. 

In 1908 the National convention was 
held at Chicago, June 10 to 19. William 
H. 'L'aft, of Ohio, was nominated for Presi- 
dent, and James S. Sherman, of New York, 
for Vice-President. The platform adopted 
declared in favor of equality of opportu- 
nity ; revision of the tariff ; a more elastic 
currency ; the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks; an employers’ liability law; 
amending the rules of procedure in Federal 
courts; conserving the natural resources 
of the country ; the extension of foreign 
commerce, etc. Taft and Sherman received 
a plurality of 1,233,494 of the popular vote 
and a majority in the electoral college of 
209. 

The national convention of the party met 
in Chicago in June, 1912, and nominated 
President Taft for President and James S. 
Sherman for Vice-President. The platform 
adopted declared In favor of upholding the 
courts, for sound banking laws and the 
usual declaration in favor of the tariff. By 
the defection of ex-President Roosevelt and 
his followers, who formed the Progressive 
j)arty, the Kepublican ticket was defeated 
in 1912, and a Democratic Ih-esident and 
Congr('ss were elected. The popular vote 
for President was: Taft, 3,484,95(1; Roose- 
velt, 4,119,507; Wilson, Dem., (»,293,019. 
The electoral vote stood: Wilson, 435; 
Roosevelt, 88 ; Taft, 8. 

The 1010 convention met in CTiicago In. 
June, and after conferences with the Pro- 
grt'ssivo party, which met at the same time 
in th(‘ same city, Mr. Roosevelt's name was 
r('J(‘et(>d and Supreme (^oiirt Justice Charles 
K. Hughes was nominated to head the na- 
tional tii’ket, and Charles W. Fairbanks was 
nariu'd for vice president. The platform 
ad\'oeat<*d woman suffrage as a measure of 
justice to one-half the adult people of the 
country. At the election in the following 
November, Mr. Hughes was defeated by 
T’ri'sident Wilson by a popular vote of ap- 
in-oximately 9,120,700 to 8,039,000. 
Republican River, bridge over, recon- 
struction of, recommended, 4777. 
Republican Valley Railroad, right of 
way across Otoo and Missouria Res- 
ervation, Nebr., for, bill for, 4681. 
Repudiation. — The refusal of a state or 
govern men t to pay or to be bound by debts 
eo?dractt‘d by a previous admluist ration. In 
1790 Hie debts of all the states of the Union 
were assumed by the National Uovernment, 
partly on the gruund of Justb*e, because 
they had been contracted In the proseeu- 
tlon of the Revolutionary War, and partly 
on the ground of expediency, as this action 
lendtHl to strengthen the credit of the 
Ktates. For forty years thenuHter the 
states iM'imiined almost free from debt. 
Bonds of the several states were easily 
disposed of abroad, and by 1840 an aggre- 
gate, of $200,000,000 had been sold. In 
that year Indiana found it impossible to 
pay the Interest on her outstanding bonds, 
11 ud It was only by strong efforts that Ohio 
managed to meet her obligations. In 1842 
Hie Bank of Pennsylvania failed, and soon 
afterwards Pennsylvania, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Michigan, Louisiana, Indiana, and 
llllnftis found themselves almost bankrupt. 
They all suspended payment of interest on 
thdt debts, but Mississippi, Michigan, 
Lbulslnnn. and North Carolina felt con- 
strained to repudiate .the capital as well 
as Interest. 

It was in Mississippi that the word “re- 
pudiation^’ originated in this connection. 
Oovernor McNutt, In a message to the legis- 
lature, suggested a plan for “repudiating 
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the sale of certain of the state bonds on 
account of fraud and illegality.” Tlie 
bonds fell into default aud au appropria- 
tion for their payment w'as overwhelmiunly 
defeated at the polls in 1852. Michig.in 
repudiated certain canal bonds. The souili- 
ern states came out of the Civil War with 
heavy indebtedness and diminished re- 
sources, and were in some liisluuces almost 
bankrupt. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War most ot 
the southern states compromised or read- 
justed their bonded iudebtedness, and in 
some states the legislature declared cer- 
taiu l)onds fraudulent, illegal, aud void. 
During the depression following the panic 
of 1873 some cities, towns, and countries 
endeavored to repudiate their l)onds, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
gave judgments against them. 

The eleventh amondment forbids suits 
against the states. In 1903 certain of the 
repudiated bonds of North Carolina came 
into the possession of the State of North 
Dakota, and North Carolina was sued in 
the Supreme Court by the latter Stale for 
paymeut. The Supremo Court, by a dt'- 
cisioii of Feb. 1, 1904, held that North 
Carolina was liable for and must pay both 
principal and interest on the bonds In 
question. Some European countries have 
also at times repudiated their obligations. 
Requisitions. — Under the Articles of Con- 
federation the Continental Congress had 
only one means of raising money— by requi- 
sitions upon the states. Between 1782 and 
1780 r<'quisitions amounting to more than 
$0,000,000 had been made. Only one-sixth 
of (his had been paid by March, 1787. 
Under the Constitution the rresid(*nt may 
make requisitions upon the state for num 
to assist the National Government In time 
of war, but there is no provision for requi- 
sitions of money. Insti'ad that insIruriKUit 
provides for the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment by duties on imports and taxes 
collected from the citizens. 

Resaca (Ga.), Battle of. — March 14, 1864, 
Gen. Sherman wms placed in command of 
the military Division of the Mississippi, 
which was composed of the Army of the 
Cumberland, under Maj.-Gon. Thomas ; the 
Army of the Tennessee, under Maj.-Gcn. Mc- 
rhersop, and the Army of the Ohio, under 
Mrtj.-Gen. Schofield, and numbered a total 
of 98,797 men and 254 guns. The Confed- 
erate forces under Gen. Johnston were esti- 
mated at 60,000. After the battle of Chat- 
tanooga the Confederates had retreated to 
Dalton, Ga., thirty-nine miles southeast of 
Chattanooga and ninety-nine miles north- 
west of Atlanta. May 4, Sherman made a 
demonstration in front of the Confederate 
position on Rocky Face Mountain, norl beast 
of Dolton, while Merherson, with some 40,- 
000 men, attempted to turn the Confederate 
left and occupy Rcsoca. Johnston there- 
upon, on May 13, evacuated Dalton and fell 
back upon Resaca. Folk was posted on 
Johnstou’s left, resting on the (lostanaula 
River, Hardee in the center, and Hood on 
the right. Sherman laid a pontoon bridge 
across the Oostanaula and sent a division 
across to threaten Johnston’s connections 
with Rome, while the main body of the 
army pressed Resaca in front. May 14 an 
attack by a portion of Sherman’s force was 
repulsed with a loss of 1,000 men. Johns- 
ton attempted to turn Sherman’s left flank, 
which gave McPherson a good position, to 
recover which the Confederates fought stub- 
bornly till 10 o’clock at night. Skirmishing 
was renewed the next morning and contin- 
ued all day. During the night of the 15th 
Johnston again retreated. Sherman’s losses 
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during die two days were between 4,000 
and 5.000 In killed and wounded and miss- 
ing. Johnston’s losses aggregated 2,500. 

Eesaca de la Palma (Tex.), Battle of.— 

On May 9, 1840, the day following the bat- 
tle of Palo Alto, Gen. Taylor's army of 
2,200 proceeded on the way toward Fort 
Brown. When about three miles from the 
Rio Grande River, Arista’s army of 5,000, 
which had been slowly retreating before the 
advaricing Americans, halted in the valley of 
Resaca de la Palma (dry river bed of the 
palm) and prepared to give battle. At 3 
o’clock In the afternoon the action began. 
BejPore dark the Mexicans were completely 
routed. They fled In disorder across the 
river to Matamoras. Eight pieces of artil- 
lery, large quantities of ammunition, 3 
standards, and about 100 prisoners, includ- 
ing Gen. La Vega and other officers, fell 
Into the hands of the Americans. The total 
casualties In the Mexican army were 755. 
The American loss was 107. 

Resaca de la Palma, Tex., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 2295, 2300, 2342. 
Reservations. (See Indian Reserva- 
tions; Lands, Indian; Military Reser- 
vations; Reservations, Public; Wash- 
ington City.) 

Reservation, Public: 

Piscussed 6346. 

Lands set apart as, by proclamation 
of President — 

Cleveland, 5850, .5864, 6122, 6205, 
6207, 6200, 6211, 0213, 6215, 6216, 
6218, 6219, 6221, 6222, 6225, 6227. 

Harrison, Benj., 5577, 5590, 5595, 
5686, 5695, 5705, 5719, 5722, 5786, 
5792, 5795, 5797, 5804, 5810, 5811, 
5814, 5815. 

Reserve Bank. (See Currency Law.) 
Reserve Banking System.— The banking 
and currency Ijiw, known as Federal Reserve 
act, was passed Dee. 23, 3 913. 

Under the system known as the National 
banking system, which was inaugurated at 
the latter end of the civil war, the National 
banknote currency was based upon Govern- 
ment bonds deposited in the Treasury, and 
the enrreney thus issued has been ednssed 
by economists ns bond-secured currency. 
This plan was evolved not only to national- 
ize and unify tnc currency, which had 
theretofore consisted of notes Issncd by 
{State banka, but ns well to create a mar- 
ket for United States bonds, and In this 
way to sustain their value. It was entirely 
successf\il for the latter purpose, but has 
outworn Its usefulness as a hanking system 
because of Its entire want of elasticity. 

The Federal Reserve act Is the result of 
a long discussion by statesmen, financiers, 
economists and hankers, and is a construc- 
tive measure based upon and growing out 
of many bills which nave been introduced 
within the past twenty years. Under it 
twelve cities known as Federal Resers’e 
cities, are established, and the (continental) 
United States is divided Into twelve geo- 
graphical districts, each district containing 
one of the reserve cities. The twelve dis- 
tricts and their respective reserve cities are 
as follows : 

Federal Reserve Districts. — No. 1. — 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
Federal Reserve Oty, Boston, Mass. 


No. 2. — The State of New York. Federal 
Reserve City, New York. 

No. 3. — New Jersey and Delaware; all 
that part of I’ennsylvania east of the west- 
ern boundary of McKean, Elk, Clearfield, 
Cambria, and Bedford Counties. Federal 
Reserve City, rhiladelphia, Pa. 

No. 4. — Ohio ; all that part of Pennsyl- 
vania west of district No. 3 ; Marshall, Ohio. 
Brooke, and Hancock Counties, W. Va. ; all 
that part of Kentucky oast of the western 
l>oimaary of Boone. Grant, Scott, Woodford, 
Jessamine, (Jarrard, Lincoln, Pulaski, find 
McCreary Counties. Federal Reserve City, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

No. 6. — District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia. North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina ; all of West Virginia except Marshall, 
Ohio, Brooke, and Hancock Counties. Fed- 
eral Reserve City, Richmond, Va. 

Nb. 6. — Alabama, Georgia, and Florida; 
all that part of Tennessee cast of the west- 
ern boundary of Stewart, Houston, Wayne, 
Humphreys, and I’crry Counties; all that 
part of Mississippi south of the northern 
l)Oundary of Issaquena, Sharkey, Yazoo, 
Kemper, Madison, Leake, and Neshoba (bun- 
ties ; all of the southeastern part of Louis- 
iana east of the western boundary of Pointe 
(^oupee, Iberville, Assumption, and Terre- 
lK)nne Parishes. Federal Reserve (Jlty, At- 
lanta. Ga. 

No. 7. — Iowa; nil that part of Wisconsin 
south of the northern boundary of Vernon, 
Sauk, (bluinbia, Dodge, Washington, and 
Ozaukee Counties ; all of the southern pen- 
insula of Michigan, viz., that part east of 
Lake Michigan; all that part of Illinois 
north of the southern boundary of Han- 
cock, Schuyler, Cass, Sangamon, (^hrlstian, 
Shelby, Cumberland, and Clark Counties; 
nil that part of Indiana north of the south- 
ern houndary of Vigo, Clay, Owen, Monroe, 
Brown. Bartliolomow, Jennings, Ripley, and 
Ohio Counties. Federal Reserve City, Chi- 
cago. 111. 

No. 8. — Arkansas ; all that part of Mis- 
souri east of the wt'storn hoimajiry of Har- 
rison, Daviess, Caldwell, Ray, Lafayette, 
Johnson, Henry, St. Clair, Cedar, Dade, 
Lawrence, and P.arry Counties ; all that part 
of Illinois and Indiana not included in dis- 
trict No. 7 ; all that part of Kentucky not 
included in district No. 4 ; all that part of 
Tennessee and Mississippi not Included in 
district No. C. Federal Reserve City, St. 
1/011 is, Mo. 

No. 0. — Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota; all that part of 
Wisconsin and Michigan not included in 
district No. 7. Federal Reserve City, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

No. 1(). — Kansas, Nebraska, (blorado, and 
Wyoming; all that part of Missouri not in- 
cluded In district No. 8; all that part of 
Oklahoma north of the southern boundary 
of Ellis, Dewey, Blaine. C'anadian, Cleve- 
land, Pottawatomie, Seminole, Okfuskee, Mc- 
Intosh, Muskogee, and Sequoyah Counties ; 
all that part of New Mexico north of the 
southern boundary of McKinley, Sandoval, 
Santa Fe. San Miguel, and Union Counties. 
Federal Reserve City, Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 3 3. — Texas; all that part of New 
Mexico and Oklahoma not Included In dis- 
trict No. 10 ; all that part of Louisiana not 
Included In district No. 6 ; and Pima Gra- 
ham, Greenlee, Cochise, and Santa Cruz 
Counties, Arlz. Federal Reserve City, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

No. 12.— California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah ; all that part of 
Arizona not Included In district No. 11. 
Federal Reserve Hty. San Francisco, Cal. 

Every National hank is required to be- 
come a stockholder in the Federal Reserve 
bank of the district In which It Is situated, 
and any state bank or trust company which 
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romi>llos with certain spoclfied requirements 
Is i)ennitletl to become a member bank, 
'rhere are at the present time approxi- 
mately 7,500 Niitlouul banks In the United 
States which have thus been required to 
l)ecome member banks. 

The larj'est district, in respect to number 
of member banks — the seventh or Chicago 
district — has 952 member banks. The 
smallest district — the sixtli or Atlanta dis- 
trict — has ii72 member banks. The num- 
l)er of member l)anks may largely Increase 
in the near future from the addition of 
State banks and trust companies us mem- 
ber banks. 

Kach member bank is required to sub- 
scribe to the stock of the Federal Reserve 
bank of Its district in the amount equal to 
0 per centum of its pnld-up capital stock 
and surplus. The Federal Reserve l)auk 
do(‘s not do Imsiuess witli the public in the 
sense that banks usually do ; it may bettc'r 
bt‘ ilescribed as a bank of banks. It is 
made a depositar.v for a certain proportion 
of tin* reserve of all the nu'mlx'i* banks, and 
in Jidditiou may also be a depositary for 
(lovm'nment funds. An important function 
is tis a bank of issue and redemption of 
currency, for it ma.v s<‘cure from the Treas- 
\tiy (lovernmont notes known as Federal 
R(*serve notes, wliieh it is authorized to 
issue agJiiJist conim(*rcial paper with a mini- 
mum gold reserve of -10 per centum. Be- 
sides tills, Federal Reserve banks tire grant- 
ed certain powers in the matter of oper- 
ations in the ojicn market, such as the 
puiM'liase of commercial paper, foreign ex- 
change, etc., and in a general way are ex- 
pected to perforin important functions as 
clearing houses between their member 
banks. 

lOach Federal Reserve bank has nine di- 
rectors, three of whom represent the mem- 
ber banks, throe represent commercial, 
agricultural or other industrial pursuit 
(these six being chosen by the member 
banks), and Anally three Government di- 
rectors chosen by the Federal Reserve 
Board. These nine directors are charged 
with tho duty of appointing all necessary 
oAicers, including the active manager of 
the bank, who is designated as its ITesidont 
or Governor. 

Under the act the whole system is under 
the supervision of a central board in Wash- 
ington, known as tho Federal Reserve 
Board, consisting of the Secretary of the 
dh'easury and the Goinptroller of the Gur- 
reiicy acting ex-oAlcio, and Ave mmnbers 
named by the I’resident with the approval 
of the Senate. The Ave members Arst 
sidected (who took oath of otHce August 
10, 1914) are as follows; 

Charles S. Hamlin, Governor, term of 
oAiee, 2 years. 

Frederic A. Delano, Vice-Governor, term 
of oAice, 0 years. 

l*aul M. Warburg, term of oAlce, 4 years. 

W. P. G. Harding, term of oAie<‘, 8 years. 

A. C. Miller, term of office, 10 years. 

At the termination of the term of office 
of these Ave members all subsequent ap- 
pointees will be named for ten-year terms, 
except, of course, those who may be se- 
lected to All imexplred teruis. 

'rhe salary of the members of this board 
is $12,000 per annum each, wdiich salaries, 
together with all other expenses of oper- 
ating the system, are assessed against the 
Federal Reserve banks In proportion to 
their capital stock and surplus. Secretary 
to the board, H. Parker Willis; Assistant 
Secretary, Sherman Allen. Headquarters, 
Washington, D, C, 

When organized, the capital of the Re- 
serve banks of the system was as follows : 


Dist. No. 1 (Boston) $9,924,54:1 

Dlst. No. 2 (New York) 20,087,006 

Dist. No. 3 (Philadelphia) 12,500,738 

Dlst. No. 4 (Cleveland) 12,100,384 

Dist. No. 5 (Richmond) 0,542,713 

Dist. No. 0 (Atlanta) 4,702,558 

Dist. No. 7 (Chicago) 12,007.701 

Dlst. No. 8 (St. Louis) 0,307,000 

Dlst. No. 9 (Minneapolis) 4.702,925 

Dist. No. 10 (Kansas City) 5,000,977 

Dlst. No. 11 (Dallas) 5.05:1,924 

l>Ist. No. 12 (San Francisco) ... 8, 115, “194 


Resolute, The, restoration of, to British 

Government, discussed, 2953. 
Ee.8toration of Southern States (see also 
Reconstruction) : 

Acts regarding, vetoed. (See Recon- 
struction.) 

Discussed by President Johnson, 
3551, 3570, 3593, 3643, 3696, 3729, 
3734, 3756, 3781, 3846, 3848, 3870. 

Provisional governor appointed for — * 
Alabama, 3521. 

Florida, 3527. 

Georgia, 3516. 

Mi8sissi])pi, 3512. 

North Carolina, 3510. 

South Carolina, 3524. 

Texas, 3519. 

Restraint of Trade.— Conduct In the in- 
dustrial or commercial world which is cal- 
culated to diminish the sum-total of trade, 
or to prevent freedom of trade by all per- 
sons desiring to engage in It. The restraint 
is effected by monopoly or by action tending 
to monopoly. (See Anti-Trust Law and 
Sherman Act.) 

Resumption. (See Specie Payments.) 
Retroactive. — Imposing a punishment for 
an act performed prior to the passage of the 
law. A retroactive law, wlille permissible 
as to civil conduct, is Inhibited by the Con- 
stitution as to criminal conduct. (See Ex 
Post Facto.) 

Returning Boards.— Boards established In 
certain states for the purpose of canvassing 
the returns of an election. The reconstruct- 
ed state governments of South Carolina. 
Florida, and l^ouisiana, created by statute 
returning boards to canvass and certify to 
the returns of elections held In those 
states. In violation of the generally ac- 
cepted principle of stale govoriimenl, these 
returning boards were clothed with judi- 
cial as well ns ministerial powers. This 
subject is of interest chleAy In relation to 
the Presidential elt'ctlon of 1876, in which 
the result depended upon the action of 
these boards. 

Revenue Cutter, — a small armed vessel 
owned and used by the Government to en- 
force customs regulations. 

Revenue-Cutter Service.— The Revenue- 
Cutter Service is a military arm of the 
Government attached to and under the di- 
rection of the Treasury Department. The 
Service was organized in 1790 and con- 
stituted the original naval force of the 
country. There being at that time no 
Navy Department, the Service was placed 
under the Treasury Department, where it 
has remained ever since. It is charged with 
the enforcement of the navigation and cus- 
toms laws of the United States, the assist- 
ance of vessels In distress, the protection 
of the sealing industry In Alaska, the en- 
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foreeraeiit of the quarantine laws, the de- 
struction of derelicts and other floating 
dangers to navigation, and numerous other 
dunes appropriate to Its class of vessels. 
lOuch winter, by direction of the president, 
a number of the cutters patrol the coast 
for the special purpose of assisting vessels 
in distress. The Service cooperates with 
the Navy when directed by the president 
and has so cooperat('d In evei’y war in which 
the United Rtat(‘S has bc'cn engaged. 

The ofiicers of the Service are commis- 
Bioned by the president and hold rank by 
law with oflicers of the Army and Navy as 
follows: ('aptain-Commandant with Colo- 
nel in the Army and Captain In the Navy ; 
S(*tiior Captains and Knglneer-in-Chief with 
Idt'Ulenant-Colonels in tlie Army and Com- 
manders In the Navy ; Captains with Majors 
in tin* Army and Lh'utenant-Commanders In 
the Navy; First Lieutenants with i'aidaius 
in the Army and Lieutenants in the Navy : 
Hecond Lit'ut('nants with First Lieutenants 
In the Army and Lieutenants (Junior 
<»rnde) in the Navy; 'riiird Lieutenants 
with Second Lieutenants in the Army and 
Ensigns in the Navy. 

Tlu're are now in the Service 228 com- 
missioned oflicers and cadets on the active 
list, and 1.500 petty oflicers and enlisted 
men. ('ommlssioned oflicers of the line 
are appointed from Cadet graduat(‘S of the 
S<'hool of Instruction at Now London, Ct. 
The Cadet course covers three years and 
cmbra<‘es prof('ssion and academic subjects, 
(’adets are appointed after competitive ex- 
aminations, conducted by boards of com- 
missloni'd officers of the lieveuue-Cutler 
Service. 

Appointments to the Engineer Corps arc 
made after compotllive examination, and 
Buccessful candidates are ai)pointed Cadet 
Englru'ers for a period of six mouths prior 
to being commissioned Third Tilonteuanls of 
Engineers in the Service. Candidates for the 
Engineer Corps uuist be not less than twenty- 
one nor more than twenty-six years of age. 

In January, 11)15, the Kovenne Cutter 
Service w'as combined with the Life-Saving 
Service to form the Coast Cuards. (See 
Coast Guards.) 

Revenue-Cutter Service: 

Act relating to revenue cutters and 
steamers vetoed, 2219. 

Land reserved for use of, 6701. , 

Organization of, 1088. 

Retirement of officers in, 6708. 

Steam vessels in, employment of, rec- 
ommended, 1121. 

(See also Treasury Department of.) 
Revenue Flag. — The last act of the Fourth 
Congress, March 2, 1799, was to pass a law 
to regulate the collection of duties aud ton- 
nage and to establish ports of entry. In 
order that the vessels of the collection 
oflicers might be easily recognized, Congress 
ordered that vessels In the revenue service 
carry a flag of sixteen perpendicular stripes, 
alternate red and white, the union of the 
ensign bearing the arms of the United 
States In dark blue on a white field beneath 
a semicircle of thirteen blue stars. 

Revenue Inspectors, salary of, 127. 
Revenue Officers, official conduct of, re- 
ferred to, 912. 

Revenue, Public. — In a political sense the 
revenue of a state Is the annual income 
derived from taxation, customs, and other 
sources, to be appropriated to governmental 
expenditures. The principal sources of 


revenue of the United States are customs, 
internal revenue, sale of public lands, and 
miscellaneous receipts. Customs receipts 
have always formed the bulk of the revenue. 
In 1789 the total revenues of the Govern- 
ment amounted to $4,410,000. This total 
gradually swelled to $50,000,000 In 1800. 
Then the increased duties of all kinds, im- 
posed as war measurers, augmented the rev- 
enues to hundreds of millions, reaching the 
maximum of $520,000,000 In 1800. Then 
It declined to an average of about $050,- 
000,000 between 1878 and 1898. In JPOl 
the revenue, Increased by a Spaiiish-Ameri- 
can War tax, was $587,085,.308. 

The income tax law of 1913, during the 
first year of its operation, yii‘l(le(l but $‘J8.- 
25;i,000 in revenue, a little more tliiui half 
the amount estimated by q'reasury officials. 
It W'us disclosed upon analysis that nearly 
58 per cent of the total was paid by 
residents of three States — New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

fl'lie corporation excise lax of 1909, 
modified in 1913, produced for tlio fiscal 
year 191.3-14 a total of $43,127,000. 

The decline in customs duties con.seqnent 
upon the European war In 1914 caused 
Congress to (umet. upon the nrgtmt recoiin 
mendation of I’resideiit Wilson (page 79801, 
a special w'ar revenue t.‘ix, to be In elTecL for 
one year. 

Ordinary Receipts by Fisc.vl Years 
Years 

Intern'd Miscel- Total 
iriK Customs laneous Ordinary 

June Iflveuue U(><*eipts 


1002 i$254,444,708 $271,800,122 $36, 153, 403|$.5G2, 478,233 

1003 284,479,582 230,810,124 45,106,908 560,306,674 

1904 261,274,565 232,004,1201 45,538,220 539,716.014 

1905 261,798,857 234,095,741 48,712,161 544,606,759 

1906 300,251,8781 249,150,213 45,315,851 594,717.942 

1907. 332,233,363 260,660,773 61,225,524 663.125,660 

1908 286,113,1301 251,711.127 63,236,466 601,060,723 

1909 300.711,934 240,212,644 50,604,912 603,589.490 

1910 333.683,445 289,933,5191 51,894,751 675,511,715 

1911 314,497,071 322,529,201 64,346,103 701,372.375 

1912 311.:i21,672, 321,612,200! 58,844,593 601,778,465 

1913. 318,891,306 344,416,966 60,802,868 724 111 230 

1914 292.320,015 380,041.007 62,312,145 734 673’ 107 

1915. 209,780,672 415,009,646 72,454,500 607, 910, '828 

Revenue, Public (see also Tariff; Fi- 
nances; Import Duties; Taxation); 
Act — 

Designating and limiting funds re- 
ceivable for, reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto to, 1501. 

To provide for collection, safe- 
keeping, and distribution of, 
by fiscal corporation vetoed, 
1921. 

Additional $100,000,000 to be raised 
through internal taxes urged, 8361. 
By direct taxation, 265, 268. 
Collection and disbursement of, free 
from defalcation, discussed, 5542, 
5746. 

Custody and distribution of, dis- 
cussed by President — 

Polk, 2352, 2406, 2498. 

Tyler, 1896, 1937. 

Van Buren, 1541, 1596, 1707, 1757. 
1827. * 
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Deposits of, in banks referred to, 
1916. 

Derived from public lands. (See 
Lands, Public.) 

Diminution of, 461, 480, 675, 923. 
Disbursements of, referred to, 1810. 
Discussed. (See Finances Discussed.) 
Duties for raising. (See Import Du- 
ties.) 

Embezzlement of, referred to, 2212. 

(See also Defalcation.) 

Expenses incurred in collection of, 
referred to, 2563. 

Frauds in, discussed, 989, 4797. 
Insufficient for authorized expendi- 
tures, 7370, 7379. 

Laws for raising. (See also Import 
Duties.) 

Abuses of, referred to, 1016. 
Alterations in, 142, 8111. 
Codification of, recommended, 4201. 
Complaints of Spain and Portugal 
against, referred to, 1956. 
Improvement in, recommended, 925, 
1016, 8111. 

Judicial construction of, injurious, 
1788. 

Opposition to, from — 

Pennsylvania. (See Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

South Carolina. (See South Car- 
olina.) 

Southern States. (See Civil 
War.) 

Revision of, recommended, 3773. 
System of, satisfactory, 75, 79. 
Measures to provide additional, urged, 
7980, 8111. 

Only enough should be collected to 
meet wants of Government, 1464. 
Per centum allowed public officers 
for disbursement of, referred to, 
1727. 

Policy of Mexico in exempting from 
duty imports into territory on bor- 
ders of United States. (See Zona 
Libre , ) 

Referred to, 3903. 

Suits growing out of, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 5098. 
Surplus of — 

Application of, to — 

Educational purposes and inter- 
nal improvements recommend- 
ed, 397, 444. 

Navy and national works recom- 
mended, 1380. 

Purchase of Government bonds 
recommended, 3985. 
Apportionment of, among States. 

(See States of the Union.) 
Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4635, 4721, 

Cleveland, 5093, 5165, 5361, 5372. 
Fillmore, 2660, 2714. 


Grant, 3985. 

Harrison, Benj., 5473, 5549, 5630. 
Jackson, 1014, 1077, 1380, 1458. 
Jefferson, 397, 444. 

Pierce, 2747, 2818. 

Van Buren, 1707. 

Joint resolution directing payment 
of Treasury surplus on public 
Debt, reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, 5073. 

Proposition to deposit in banks 
throughout country discussed, 
5168. 

System of — 

Changes made in, productive of 
good results, 1247. 

Evil effects of, discussed, 1459. 
Tariff for raising. (See Import Du- 
ties. ) 

Revere ’s Ride, Paul. (See ‘‘Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere. ^^) 

Revised Statutes: 

Appointment of commission to pre- 
pare, recommended, 2671, 2714. 
Preparation of, and recommendations 
regarding, 3250. 

Referred to, 4687. 

Revolution. — The overthrow of an estab- 
lished political system or a radical chanse 
of government effected by extra legal means 
is known as a political revolution. Among 
the most important revolutions of modern 
history arc the English Revolution of 1(J42- 
1(>49, which culminated in the execution of 
diaries I and the establishment of the 
Protectorate under Cromwell ; the second 
English Revolution, resulting from the 
Stuart tyranny after the Restoration known 
as the ‘TJlorlous Revolution of 
which, under William III, firmly estab- 
lislied the principles of free constitutional 
government in Clreat Britain ; the American 
Revolution which resulted In the establish- 
ment of the Republic of the TTnlted States 
in 1776 ; the French Revolution, which 
broke out in Paris in 1789 and was fol- 
lowed by a reign of blood and terror, ter- 
minating with the execution of Robespierre 
In 1794 ; the French Revolution of 18.‘?0, 
which exiled Charles X and elevated Louhi 
Philippe to the throne : the uprising of 
the French people in 1848. which deposed 
Louis: the Italian Revolution of 1859-60. 
whereby the various minor sovereigns of 
the peninsula were driven into exile and 
the whole territory came under the dominion 
of King Victor Fimmanuel ; the Insurrections 
w^hich establls'hod the third French Republic 
In 1870 and the Republic of Brazil In 1889. 

Revolutionary Convention. (See Con- 
vention, Revolutionary.) 
Revolutionary Pensions. (See Pen- 
sions.) 

Revolutionary War.— The war for redress 
of grievances, and later for Independence, 
waged by the thirteen American Colonies 
against the mother country. Great Britain. 
The Revolution had several causes. In- 
crease in population in America naturally 
caused a desire for independence, especially 
after the expulsion of the French. In 176.3 
the Government of George HI resolved to 
enforce more strietl.y the navigation act and 
other laws restricting American trade in the 
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Int'crest of England, to station garrisons in 
America, and to pay a part of the expense 
by a stamp lax. The Stamp Act aroused 
violent opposition, expressed through the 
Stamp Act Congress of 1700. Taxation 
without representation in Tarllament was 
declared illegal and tyrannous. The British 
Government persisted in the principle, tax- 
ing various imports from 17tj< to 1770 and 
tea thereafter. The Boston Tea Party led 
Parliament to pass acts retaliating on that 
city and altering the charter of Massachu- 
Botts. The Colonies were by this time united, 
through their committees of correspondence, 
in opposition to the Crown. Sept. 6, 1774, 
the Plrst Continental Congress was convened 
in Philadelphia, it piibllKhed a declaration 
of rights, protested to the King and I'arlia- 
rnont, and entered into a non-importation 
agreement. April 19, 1775, Gen. Gage, the 
British commander in Boston, met with the 
first armed resistance at Lexington and Con- 
cord, and war was begun. The (.'olonists 
wore assisted by France, Spain, and In the 
later years of the struggle, by the Nether- 
lands. 

Following are the principal events of the 
Revolution : Boston Massacre, March 5, 

1770; Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16, 1773; 
First Continental Congress, Sept. 5, 1774 : 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 
19, 1775; meeting of the Second (Continen- 
tal Congress and capture of Ticonderoga, 
May 10 ; Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, May 20 ; battle of Bunker 11111, 
June 10 and 17; evacuation of Boston, 
JMarch 17, 1776 ; British repulse off Charles- 
ton, Juno 28 ; Declaration of Independence, 
July 4; battle of T^ong Island, Aug. 27; 
battle of White Plains. Oct. 28; loss of 
Forts Washington and Lee, retreat through 
New Jersey and battle of Trenton, end of 
1776 : battle of l‘rlnceton, Jan. 3, 1777 ; bat- 
tle of Bennington, Aug. 16; battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 11; battle of Still- 
water, Sept. 19; battle of Germantown, Oct. 
4 ; battle of Saratoga. Oct. 7 ; Burgoyne’s 
surrender, Oct. 17 ; adoption of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, Nov, 15 ; treaty with 
France, Feb, 6. 1778 ; battle of Monmouth, 
June 28 ; storming of Stony Point, July 
16. 1779; victory of Paul Jones, Sept. 23; 
British capture Charleston, May 12, 1780; 
battle of Camden. Aiig. 16 ; Arnold’s treach- 
ery exposed, Sent. 23 ; battle of King’s 
Mountain, Oct. 7 ; battle of the Cowpens, 
Jan. 17, 1781 ; Articles of Confederation 
ratified by the last of the States, March 
1 : battle of Guilford Court-House, March 
5 ; battle of Eutaw, Sept. 8 ; surrender of 
ornwallis at Yorktown, Oct 19 ; peace of 
Paris, Sept, 3, 1783; evacuation of New 
York, Nov. 25. 1783. The United States 
then comprised the territory from Canada 
to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Mississippi River. The total number 
of enlistments in the American army during 
the war was 368,410 ; the total cost was 
$135,103,703. 

Eevolutionary War: 

Allowances to officers in, referred to, 
906. 

Pensioners of. (See Pensions.) 
Referred to, 2755. 

Soldiers of, land warrants issued to, 
889. 

Bevolutions. (See Illegal Combina- 
tions; the several powers.) 

Beward offered for arrest of — 

Alleged instigators of assassination 
of President Lincoln, 3505. 
Distribution of, referred to, 3577. 


Persons claiming, directed to file 
claims, 3551. 

Revoked as to certain persons, 
3551. 

Persons from foreign countries com- 
mitting depredations in United 
States, 3484. 

Willis Anderson, 943. 

Bhine» The, French steamer, referred 

to, 3460. 

Bhode Island. — One of the thirteen origi- 
nal states of the Union and the smallest of 
the United States; nicknamed, “Little 
Rhody motto, “Hope.” It lies between 
lat. 41° 18' and 42° 1' north (not Includ- 
ing Block Island) and long. 71° 8' and 
71° 53' west. It Is bounded on the north 
and east by Massachusetts, on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by 
(.'onnecti<‘iit, and has an area of 1.248 
square miles. It Is an important manufac- 
turing state, being first in proportion to its 
population in the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen, worsteds, etc., and second only to 
Massachusetts in the production of cotton 
goods. 

Rhode Island was visited by Verrazano 
in 1524 and probably by Norse navigators In 
the twelfth century- itogcr Williams made 
the first permanent settlement at Provi- 
dence in 1636. The first charter was grant- 
ed in 1643 and a more liberal one in 1663. 
Rhode Island ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1790. The official name of the state 
is “The State of Rhode Island, and Provi- 
dence Plantations.” 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the state at 5.292, comprising 

443, .*>08 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $32,090,739. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $3,- 
276.472, Including 34,148 cattle, valued at 

S 1.309.088; 9.547 horses, $1,424,177; 14,- 
38 swine, $123,647 ; 6.789 sheep, $32,637 ; 
poultry, ,$368,018. The yield and value 
of field crops In 1911 was : ('’orn. 11,000 

acres, 495,000 bushels, $470.000 ; oats, 2,- 
000 acres, 58,000 bus'hels. $34,000 : pota- 
toes, 5.000 acres, 550.000 bushels, $583,000 ; 
hay, 61.000 acres, 61.000 tons, $1,470,000. 
Stone is the principal mineral product of 
the state. Manufacturing made great prog- 
ress during the decade ending in 1910 when 
the last census was taken. At the end of 
this period there were 1.944 establishments, 
with an aggregate capital of $289,416,000; 
consuming raw materials which cost $158,- 

652,000. paying wages totaling $18,130,000 
to 112,565 employees, and selling the out- 
put for $279,438,000. The leading industry 
IS cotton spinning. 2.055,912 spindles, capi- 
talized at $43,527,584, producing an out- 
put of $30,628,843. In worsted goods man- 
ufacture $38,789,643 was Invested, which 
produced $14,477,506. Foundries capital- 
ized at $23,728,205 produced a finished 
product valued at $13,959,283. The dyeing 
and finishing Industry, closely allied with 
the textile manufactories, Involved $16,969,- 
936 capital and added $9,981,457 to the 
value of goods. Jewelry manufacture la 
capitalized at $11,199,233, and produces an 
output selling at $14,431,756. The manu- 
facture of silverware is capitalized at $8,- 
552,489, and produces $5,323,264. The 
latest industry to take on large proportions 
is the manufacture of rubber goods. The 
bonded debt of the state in 1910 was $4,- 

800,000. The real and personal property 
was valued at $511,960,122. The receipts 
and expenditures of the State Treasurer each 
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vary between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. 
The population according to the Federal 
census of 1910 was 542,610, (See also 
Providence Plantations.) 

Rhode Island; 

Accession of, to Union, 67. 

Constitution in, attempts of people 
to establish free. (See Dorris Re- 
bellion.) 

Constitution of United States — 
Convention for consideration of, 
64. 

Evidence of ratification of amend- 
ments to, 68, 182. 

Dorris Rebellion in — 

Correspondence regarding, 2139. 
Discussed, 2136. 

Free constitution in, attempts of peo- 
ple to establish. (See Dorris Re- 
bellion.) 

Lands in, United States empowered 
to hold, 146. 

Union, accession of and Providence 
Plantations to, 67. 

Ricara Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Rice. (See Agricultural Products.) 
Rich Mountain (W. Va.), Battle of.— 

Soon aftor the ordinance of 8eces.slon had 
been ratified by the State of Virginia, Maj.- 
Gen. George li, McClellan, who 'had been 
asslgn(‘d to the command of the Federal 
forces in the Department of the Ohio, Is- 
sued an address to the loyal citizens of 
western Virginia. Many enlistments from 
that State tollowed, and he determined to 
occupy at least part of it with Federal 
troops. Accordingly, May 23, 1861, the 

First Virginia Ueglment, 1,100 strong, which 
had been organized in Cincinnati by Virgin- 
ians, crossed the Ohio with the B'ourteenth 
and Sixteenth (^hio regiments and took pos- 
session of Parkersburg. The Confederates, 
commanded by Governor Wise under the 
immediate direction of Col. Porterfield, re- 
tired after several skirmishes to the base 
of Kieh Mountain, near Beverly, in Randolph 
County. McClellan’s forces in the neighbor- 
hood amounted to more than 30,000 men on 
July 4, while the Confederates could scarce- 
ly muster 10,000, July 11, Gen. Rosecrans 
made a detour of the mountain and forced 
the surrender of 600 men under Col. Pe- 
gram, and Gen. McClellan defeated the main 
body of the Confederates under Gen. Gar- 
nett. The Union losses In the actions at 
Rich Mountain were 11 killed and 35 wound- 
ed. The loss to the Coiifede’’ates was 200 
killed and 1,000 prisoners. Seven pieces of 
artillery also fell into the hands of the 
Union forces. 

Richmond (Ky.), Battle of.— After the 

Confederates had evacuated Corinth, Miss., 
in the summer of 1802, they began to con- 
centrate In the vicinity of Clialtanooga, 
Tenn. By the middle of August they had 
collected an army estimated at from 55,- 
000 to 65,000 under Gen. Braxton Bragg. 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, with about 20,()ot) 
men, passed up the Cumberland Mountains 
on the east, and, going through the gaps, 
Invaded Kentucky. At Richmond he encoun- 
tered Gen Hanson (Aug. 30), who was de- 
fending tne place with a garrison of Bu- 
ell’s army. Mason was defeated and Smith 
proceeded to Frankfort. Loss about 6,000 
on, each side. 


Richmond, Va., Government of Confed- 
erate States transferred to, 3225. 
Riders. — Objectionable legislative measures 
likely to be vetoed if passed as separate 
bills, but which are made part of Important 
bills, such as appropriations for current ex- 
penses, etc., in order to insure Executive 
sanction. The rider is an encroachment on 
the independence of the Executive. In 
many of the states a rider has been made 
an impossibility by confining each bill to a 
single subject or by permitting the veto of 
single clauses of appropriation bills. It 
has never been prohibited in Congress. 
Riders were numerous during the anti -slav- 
ery contest, the (!ivil War, and the conflict 
with 1 ‘resident Johnson. A number of im- 
portant bills have been passed as riders, 
among them the bill increasing salaries In 
1873- The first use of the rider of na- 
tional importance was the joining in 1820 
of the bill for the admission of Maine to 
that permitting slavery In Missouri, so as 
to compel the acceptance of both or neither. 
Those were afterwards separated. The Army 
appropriation bill of 1856 as sent from 
the House to the Senate had a rider pro^ 
hlhiting the employment of Federal troops 
for the enforcement of Territorial law in 
Kansas. Rid(;rs were adch'd to all appro- 

f u'iatiou bills by the Democratic majority 
n the House during the first session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress in 1879; but all 
these bills were vetoed by the president and 
were finally passed without riders. The 
I’latt Amendment (see Cuba) was a rider 
to the Army Appropriation Bill of 1901. 
Rifle Clulis in South Carolina, procla- 
mation against, 4350. (See also Ku- 
Klux Klans.) 

Rifle, Magazine, for use of infantry 
service, selected, 5878. 

Rifle Practice, commended to attention 
of soldiers and civilians, 7070, 7236. 
Right of Asylum, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Cleveland, 5961. 

Johnson, 3883. 

Right of Search. — Great Britain has al- 
ways claimed the right to search vessels 
of other powers upon the high seas for de- 
serting English sailors and for contraband 
goods in time of war. This has not been 
exercised with regard to Hie vessels of the 
United States siuce the War of 1812, 
Ihough nothing was said in the treaty of 
Ghent about search and Imprc'ssmtmt of 
sailors. Before that war this right was 
exercised and search was made for Eng- 
lish sailors, and many American seamen 
were impressed as d('scr1ers from the Eng- 
lish navy, and search was made for such 
goods as were declared suliject to confisca- 
tion In accordance with the paper blockade 
of the continent and the orders in council. 
This was one of the grievances that brought 
on the War of 1812. The right of search 
for the purpose of suppressing the slave 
trade was carefully regulated by several 
treaties between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Right of Search: 

Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 3038, 3170. 

Madison, 484, 505. 

Tyler, 1930, 2048, 2082. 

Proposition regarding, mutual, re- 
ferred to, 2626. 
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Questions regarding, with- - 
Cuba, 3986. 

Great Britain, 484, 505, 1930, 2048, 
2082. 

Claim of Great Britain aban- 
doned, 3038, 3171. 

Mutual right of search, referred 
to, 1943. 

Eeferred to, 228G, 2297. 

Eight of Suffrage. (See Elective Fran- 
chise.) 

Eight of Way. (See Indian Reserva- 
tions.) 

Eights. (See Bill of Rights and Nat- 
ural Bights.) 

Eights, Bill of. (See Bill of Rights.) 
Rights of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. (See Powers of Federal and 
State Governments.) 

Rights of Man. — a pamphlet by Thomas 
l*aluo, published in England In 1791. Its 
radicnl appeal was so strong that I'aine was 
outlawed. 

Rio Grande River: 

Construction of dams in, opposite El 
Paso, Tex., referred to, 5400. 
Disorders on, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Arthur, 4627, 4716. 

Buchanan, 3113, 3115. 

Fillmore, 2688. 

Grant, 4143, 4161, 4220, 4244, 4295, 
4358. 

Harrison, Benj., 5751. 

Hayes, 4407, 4424, 4449, 4521. 
Neutrality violated by army on, re- 
ferred to, 3574. 

Report upon state of, 2777. 
Storage and use of waters of, for 
irrigation, discussed, 5959, 6281. 
Riots at Chicago, proclamation regard- 
ing, 5931. 

Riparian Rights.— Rights to the usage of 
water-front for various purposes. 

River and Harbor Bills.— There has al- 
ways been some objection to appropriations^ 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
on the ground that the benefits, while most- 
ly local, are paid for out of the general 
Treasury. The first bill for harbor Improve- 
ments in the United States was passed 
March 3, 1823. Since 1854, appropriations 
for the Improvement of rivers and harbors 
wore frequently Inserted In the regular ap- 
propriation bill. Separate bills for this 
purpose were vetoed by Presidents Tyler 
(2183), Polk (2310), Pierce (2789), and 
Grant (4.330). In 1870 a $2,000,000 appro- 
priation was made. This was the largest 
up to that time. After this they gradually 
Increased until they reached nearly $19,- 
000.000 in 1882-83. President Ardmr ve- 
toed the bill carrying this appropriation 
(4707), but It was passed over his veto. 
Biennial appropriations have since been the 
rule. The appropriation for 1891 was $25,- 
000,000. The expenditures of 1896, includ- 
ing the direct appropriations of about $30,- 
000.000 and the contracts for future ex- 


penditures, amounted to a total of about 
$80,000,000. The bill carrying this amount 
was vetoed by President (Ueveland ((il09), 
but wa.s pas.sed over his veto. River and 
harbor bills have since been passed In 1899, 
1900, and 1902, and 1905. 

River Crow Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

River Raisin (Mich.), Battle of. — After 

Col. Lewis had occupied Frenchtown, Mich., 
Jan. 18, 1813, with 650 men, be was re- 
enforced by Gen. Winchester with about 
300 from the latter's camp on the Maumee 
River. These were stationed along the river 
outside the town. Before daylight on the 
morning of Jan. 22 they were attacked by 
500 British under Col. l*roctor, and 600 
Indians under Round Head and Walk-in-the- 
Waler. Some 200 Americans we’re killed or 
wounded in battle or massacred after their 
surrender and Winchester and 700 men were 
made prisoners. Only 33 of Winchester’s 
detachment which arrived at FrenChtown 
are known to have escap('d. The British lost 
24 killed and 158 wounded. 

Rivers and Harbors (see also Internal 
Improvements) : 

Act for improvement of — 

Reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 1201. 

Vetoed by President — 

Arthur, 4707. 

Discussed by, 4724. 

Cleveland, 6109. 

Polk, 2310. 

Tyler, 2183. 

Appropriations for, 416. 

Bill making, approval and reasons 
therefor, 4331. 

Discussed, 4362, 4833. 

Expenditures of, referred to, 4371. 
Recommended, 2558, 2666, 2711, 
3993, 5477. 

Should only be made after surveys, 
2204. 

Breakwater near mouth of Missis- 
sippi River, referred to, 988. 
Breakwaters for, referred to, 1126. 
Deepening of channels of, at Federal 
expense, recommended, 7489. 
Expenditures for, referred to, 4788. 
Discussed, 4197. 

Foreign powers, if friendly, should 
be allowed use of, 523. 
Fortifications for, recommended, 230, 
297, 318, 442, 447, 455, 477, 2055. 
Fortifications in, completed, 461. 
Improvement of, referred to, 1785. 

Recommended, 7690. 

Opened to British vessels, 753, 

Closed, 941. 

Survey of, referred to, 1490. 
Waterway from the Lakes to the 
Gulf recommended, 7690. 

Roads, Post. (See Mail Routes and 
Transcontinental Highways.) 

Roads, Public. — The Sixty-second Congress 
made an Initial appropriation of $500,000 
to aid the state in improving public hlgh*^ 
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ways and an additional sum of $2b,000 was 
voted for a committee to Investigate the 
subject of federal aid in state road-building. 

Uintory . — The majority of the main Roman 
highways were built at public expense. 
They were maintained in part by the 
lal)or of soldiers and convicts or slaves, 
or by enforced service, which, in some in- 
stances, took the form of taxation. But in 
whatever form the maintenance, it was at 
tho expense of the district through w’hich 
the road passed. Tolls as a means of re- 
pairing highways were unknown to the Ro- 
mans. The supervision of the roads was 
intrusted to men of the highest rank. Au- 
gustus himself seems to have made those 
about Rome his special care. Cross roads 
wore placed In charge of the local magis- 
trates, although occasionally a portion of a 
road was assigned to some landowner to 
maintain at his own cost. 

The present road system of France was 
founded by Napoleon. lie built many roads 
through tho empire, among them the road 
over tho Simplon Pass, which wuis com- 
menced in 1800 and reciulred six years for 
completion. It was under him that the 
work was systematized and placed In the 
hands of a permanent body of engineers. 

In 1775 Tresaguet, a French engineer, 
published a treatise on broken stone roads. 
His work preceded that of Macadam and 
Telford by about forty years. 

The first record of road legislation in Eng- 
land goes back as far as 1285, and it pro- 
vides that the trees and bushes on both sides 
of all roads for a distance of 200 feet shall 
be cut away to prevent robbers from lurk- 
ing taoreln and rushing upon victims un- 
awares. 

In 1346 Edward III. authorized the first 
toll to be levied for the repair of roads. 
This commission was granted to the master 
of the Hospital of St. Giles and to .lohn 
Holborn, authorizing them to lew toll on 
vehicles passing on the roads leading from 
the hospital to the old Temple of London, 
and also on an adjoining road called the 
Portal. In 1523 Parliament passed its first 
act relative to the repair of roads. 

8/r//e Hiyhuiiy Construction and state aid 
for local highway improvements are '1)eing 
carried on by a number of states on a large 
scale. Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
which began state aid for work in the early 
nineties, continue to improve, while Now 
York, Penn.sylvania, Maryland and Cali- 
fornia are carrying on extensive operations, 
and altogether more than half the states of 
the Union have taken up highway improve- 
ment In some form. At the beginning of 
1912 Massachusetts had built more than 
880 miles of road at a cost of al)out .$9,000 
er mile. In Delaware a state highway has 
een laid out from a point on the southern 
boundary to a point near Wilmington in the 
north, about a hundred miles. This road Is 
to be built under the direction and at the 
expense of General Coleman Du Pont. New 
York State in 1912 voted an appropriation 
of $50,000,000 for the purpose of road 
building. 

Federal Aid . — President Wilson, July 11, 
1916, signed a bill, authorizing an expendi- 
ture of $85,000,000 In five years by the 
Federal government on condition that the 
states should expend amounts similar to 
those apportioned to them : $75,000,000 was 
for rural post roads, and $10,000,000 for 
roads and trails In national forests. 

The Office of Public Roads in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Issued a bulletin In 
1909 showing the mileage of public roads in 
the United States as follows : 

Total mileage of atone roads in United 

States 59,237 


Total mileage of gravel roads in United 

States 102,870 

Total mileage of sand-clay, brick, bitu- 
minous-macadam and other improved 

roads in U. S 28,372 

Total mileage of all public roads in 

United States 2,199,645 

Total mileage of all improved roads in 

United States 190,476 

Pcicentage of all roads improved 8.66 


The same document gives the road mile- 
age of the leading states as follows : 


Indiana 

24,955 

W ashington 

4,520 


24,106 


4,755 

New York 

12;787 

South Carolina. 

3,534 

Wisconsin 

10,167 

Alabama 

3,263 

Kentucky 

10,114 

Pennsylvania . . . 

3,364 

Illinois 

8,914 

Tennessee 

6,353 

California 

8,587 

New Jersey 

3.377 

Massachusetts. . 

8,463 

Florida 

1,752 

Georgia 

5,978 

Maryland 

2,142 


(See also Transcontinental Highways.) 
Eoads, Public and Rural Engineering, 
Office of, Agriculture Department. — This 
is a bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture devoted to the collection and dissem- 
ination of information regarding road man- 
agement : experiments in road making and 
road improvement; and sclentinc tests of 
road materials. The office lends its aid to 
local organizations having for their object 
the improvement of public roads by supply- 
ing, upon request, drafts of tentative consti- 
tutions and by-laws and outlines of a work- 
ing policy. The advice given depends 
largely upon the objects for which the as- 
sociation is formed and the prevailing local 
conditions. The advice given through cor- 
respondence is Biipplemonted by tho distri- 
bution of various piiblicatlons on road-mak- 
ing and maintenance ; and where the move- 
ment is of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
It, representatives of the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering are sent to 
address the local organizations and point 
out ways and means by which they can 
accomplish the best results. 

Roanoke Island (N. C.), Expedition to. 

— Butler’s Halt eras expedition of Aug. 20, 
1801, had opened Pamlico Sound and the 
Confederal os had retired to Roanoke Island. 
This island is about ten miles long and was 
tho key to all the roar defenses of Norfolk. 
Four-fifths of the supplies for Norfolk passed 
its guns. It was defended by Ben. Wise 
with 3.000 men. Jan. 7, 1802, Gen. Burn- 
side was ordered to unite with Flag Officer 
Goldsborough, In command of the fleet at 
Fortress Monroe, capture Nowbern, reduce 
Fort Macon, and seize the Wilmington and 
Weldon railroad. On the nig'ht of Jan. 11 
the expedition arrived off Hattcras and en- 
countered a terrific storm. Several trans- 
ports were lost and the City of New York, 
with her cargo, worth a quarter of a million 
dollars, went to pieces. By Fob. 7 the re- 
mainder of the expedition had crossed the 
bar and proceeded up Croat an Channel. 
The Confederate fleet was driven up the 
channel. Their flagship — the Curleir — was 
set on fire by a shell and Burnside landed 
10.000 men on Roanoke Island. The gar- 
rison of 2,675 officers and men was cap- 
tured and the Confederate fleet pursued to 
Elizabeth City and destroyed. Burnside lost 
250 men. 

Roanoke Island, K. C., thanks of Presi- 
dent to forces capturinf^, 3305. 
Robert College, establishment of, at 
Constantinople referred to, 3900. 
Rock Creek, D. C., construction of 
bridge over, referred to, 1844. 
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Eock Island, Bl., bridge over Missis- 
sippi Kivor at, 4148? 

Eock Island Arsenal, 111., appropriation 
for, recommended, 4680, 4738. 

Eocky Mount (S. 0.), Assault on.“~Jniy 
13, 1780, Thomas 8umtor, with about 75 
men, made an attack upon the British post 
at Rocky Mount, thirty miles northwest of 
(’aindon, under command of Llcut,-Col. Turn- 
hull. The post consisted of two log houses 
perforated for small arms. Three unsuccess- 
ful assaults were made. The Americans 
finally withdrew after a loss of 13 killed and 
wounded, including ('ol, Reed. The British 
loss was about the same. 

Eodgers, The, dispatched for relief of 
Jeannette i^lar Expedition, 4726. 
Eogatory Letters, report regarding exe- 
cution of, transmitted, 5570. 

Eogue Elver Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Eome, Italy: 

American college at, threatened con- 
fiscation of, 4801. 

Occupation of, by King of Italy, 
4085. 

Protestants removed from, referred 
to, 3662, 3717. 

Sanitary conference at, 4918. 
Proclamation regarding, 4898. 
Eoorback. — A general term for political 
forgery, or a fictitious report for political 
purposes, generally promulgated before an 
election. The name comes from a certain 
political story circulated in 1844 as an 
extract from Baron Roorback’s Tour 
Through the Western and Southern States. 

Eoosevelt, Theodore. — Sept. 14, 1901, to 
March 4, 1909. 

(FIRST TERM, SEPT. 14, 1001-MA.RCH 4, 

1005.) 

Twenty-ninth Administration (continued) 
Republican. 

Roosevelt became President on the death 
of President McKinley, and took the oath of 
ofiBce Sept. 14, 1901. McKinley’s appointees 
were continued at the h<'ad of the executive 
departments for a time, the first change 
being the appointment of Leslie M. Shaw 
to succeed Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of 
the Treasury and Henry G. Payne to succeed 
Charles E. Smith as Postmaster-General, 
Jan. 8, 1902. 

Vice-President. — At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, at PhUadelphla, in 1900, 
President McKinley received the whole 730 
votes in nomination for President, and 
Roosevelt received 729 for Vice-President 
(he not voting). Roosevelt was the fifth 
Vice-President to succeed to the Presideney 
by the death of the President in otfice, 
and the third to succeed by the death of 
the President by assassination. 

Thirtieth Administration — Republican. 

(SECOND TERM, MATICH 4, 1905 - MARCH 4, 
1909.) 

Vice-President — Charles W. Fairbanks. 
Secretary of State — 

John Ilay (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Leslie M. Shaw (continued). 

Secretary of War— 

William IT. Taft (continued). 
Attorney-Generai — 

WUUam H. Moody (continued). 


Post mas ter -General — 

Henry C. Payne, from Jan. 8, 1902. 
Robert J. Wynne, from Oct. 10. 1904. 
George B. Cortelyoii, from March 6, 

Charles J. Bonaparte from July 1, 
1905. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

William H. Moody. 

Paul Morton (continued). 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Ethan A. Hitchcock (continued). 
Secretary of Agriculture — 

James Wilson (continued). 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor — 

George B. Oortelyou. 

Victor H. Metcalf (continued). 

SECOND TERM — Nomination. — The Re- 
publican party in National Convention at 
Chicago, June 22, 1904, nominated Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by acclamation. The plat- 
form of 1904 rehearsed the recent perform- 
ances of the Republican administrations, 
the gold standard established, the results In 
the Philippines, the hegiimlng of the Pan- 
ama Canal, irrigation of arid lands. Increase 
of the navy ; pledged the enforcement of 
auti-trnst laws; reaffirmed protection; fa- 
vored extension of reciprocity ; upheld the 
gold standard ; urged the increase of the 
merchant marine ; declared for a larger 
navy ; endorsed the exclusion of Chinese 
labor ; declared for civil service reform ; 
favored international arbitration ; urged In- 
quiry into the constitutionality of negro 
enfranchisement ; advocated equal laws for 
labor and capital ; paid a tribute to the 
memory of I'rosidont McKinley ; and eulo- 
gized President Roosevelt. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis, July 9, nominated 
Alton B. Parker on the first ballot over 
William R. Hearst. The Prohibition party, 
at Indianapolis, June 30, nominated Silas 
C. Swallow by acclamation. The People's 
party, at Springfield, 111., nominated Thom- 
as E. Watson by acclamation. The Social- 
ist party, at Chicago, May 5, nominated 
Eugene Debs by acclamation. The Social- 
ist Labor party, at New York, July 4, nom- 
inated Charles IT. Corrigan by acclamation. 
The United Christian party, at St. Louis, 
May 2 ; the Continental party, at Chicago, 
Sept. 1 ; and the National Liberty (Negro) 
party, at St. Louis, July 7, placed candi- 
dates in the field. 

Party Affiliation. — President Roosevelt 
from his earlle.st connection with politics 
was attached to the Republican party. In 
his earliest days, as a representative to 
the Slate h'glslalure of New York, ho main- 
tained a large degree of independence ; yet 
he was chosen a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention in 1884, and was 
chairman of the delegation. He was an 
Independent Republican In 1883, as a can- 
didate for the mayoralty of the City of 
New York. His Identity with the Republi- 
can party became very close during the Har- 
rison administration and as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy under McKinley in 1897. 
In 1898 he was the Republican Governor 
of the State of New York. 

Vote. — The popular vote ran : Roosevelt, 
7,623,486; Parker. 6,077,971; Debs, 402,- 
283; Swallow, 268,536; Watson, 117,183; 
and Corrigan, 81.249. The electoral vote 
gave Roosevelt 336 and Parker 140. 

Political Complexion of Congress. — In the 
Fifty-seventh Congress (1901-1903) the Sen- 
ate, of 91 members, was composed of 29 
Democrats, 66 Republicans, 1 Populist, 1 
Silver party, 1 Fuslonlst, and 2 vacancies ; 
and the House, of 367 members, was made 
up of 163 Democrats, 198 Republicans, ,3 
Populists. 1 Silver party, 1 Fuslonlst. with 
2 vacancies. In the Fifty-eighth Congress 
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(1903-1905) the Senate, of 90 members, was 
composed of 32 Democrats and 58 Itepubll- 
cans, and the House, of 382 members, was 
composed of 174 Democrats, 206 Kepubli- 
cans, 2 Union Labor, with 2 vacancies. In 
the Fifty-ninth Congress (1905-1907) the 
Senate, of 90 members, was composed of 
32 Democrats and 58 Republicans ; and the 
House, of 386 members, was made up of 
136 Democrats and 250 Republicans. In the 
Sixtieth Congress (1907-1909) the Senate, 
of 92 members, was composed of 31 Demo- 
crats and 61 Republicans ; and the House, 
of 386 members, was made up of 164 Dem- 
ocrats and 222 Republicans. 

Tariff . — President Roosevelt In his First 
Annual Message (page 6050) said : “There 
is general acquiescence in our present tariff 
system as a national policy. The first requi- 
site to our prosperity is the continuity and 

stability of this economic policy Our 

experience in the past has shown that 
sweeping revisions of the tariff are apt to 
produce conditions closely approaching 
panic in the business world. . . . Reciprocity 
must be treated as the hand maiden of pro- 
tection. Our first duty is to see that the 
protection granted by the tariff In every 
case where It is needed Is maintained, and 
that reciprocity be sought for so far as it 
can safely be done without Injury to our 
home industries.’’ In his Second Annual 
Message (page 0712) the President seeks 
to refute the argument that a reduction of 
the tariff would curb trusts. He says : 
“Many of the largest corporations, many 
of these which should certainly be lu<*ludod 
in any proper scheme of regulation, would 
not be affected in the slightest degree by 
a change in the tariff save as such change 
interfered with the general prosperity of the 
country. The only relation of the tariff 
to big corporations as a whole is that the 
tariff makes manufactures profitable, and 
the tariff remedy propo.sc'd would be In 
effect simply to make manufactures unprofit- 
able. To remove the tariff as a punitive 
measure directed against trusts would in- 
evitably result in ruin to the wc'aker com- 
petitors who arc struggling against them." 
As a corrective to conditions, the President 
advises the extension of reciprocity treaties. 
“Wherever the tariff conditions.’’ he says, 
“are such that a needed change can not 
with advantage be made by the application 
of the reciprocity idea, then it can be made 
outright by a lowering of the duties on a 
certain product." In his Special Session 
Message of Nov. 10, 1903, the President 
discusses the proposed reciprocity treaty 
with Ctiba. In his Sixth Annual Message 
(page 7050) the President says: “I most 
earnestly hope that the bill to provide a 
lower tariff for or else absolute free trade 
in Philippine products will become a law. 
No harm will come to any American Indus- 
try ; and while there will be some small 
but real material benefit to the Philippines, 
the main benefit will come by the showing 
made as to our purpose to do all in our 
power for their welfare," In his Seventh 
Annual Message (page 7083) on tariff revi- 
sion, the President says : “This country Is 
definitely committed to the protective s.ys- 
tem and an.y effort to uproot it could not 
but cause widespread industrial disaster, 
... But in a country of such phenomenal 
growth as ours it is probably well that 
every dozen years or so the tariff laws 
should be carefully scrutinized so ns to see 
that no excessive or improper benefits are 
conferred thereby, that proper revenue is 
provided, and that our foreign trade is en- 
couraged. . . . This means that the aub.iect 
can not with wisdom be dealt with in the 
year preceding a Presidential election, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, experience has 
conclusively shown that at such a time It 


Is impossible to get men to treat it from the 
standpoint of public good. In luy Judgment 
the wise time to deal with the matter is 
immediately after such election.*' In the 
same message the President favored the In- 
corporation of both income tax and inher- 
itance tax as a part of th(‘ system of Fed- 
eral taxation. On page 7090, the President 
says : “There s'hould be no tariff on auy 
forest product grown in this country, and 
in especial there should be no tariff on 
wood pulp." 

Civil Service . — In his First Annual Mes- 
sage President Roosevelt (page 6673) urged 
appointment in all possible cases upon the 
merit system, which he maintained. was the 
only fair test of fitness ; “all applicants 
should have a fair field and no favor, each 
standing on his merits as he is able to 
show them by practical test. In my Judg- 
ment,” he says, “all laws providing for the 
temporary employment of clerks should 
hereafter contain a provision that they be 
selected undei’ the (’Ivll Service law.” In hla 
Third Annual Me.ssage (page 6803) the mer- 
it system is reported as working most satis- 
factorily : “The completion of the reform of 
the civil service Is recognized by good citi- 
zens everywhere as a matter of the highest 
Importance, and the success of the merit 
system largely depends upon the effective- 
ness of the rules and the machinery pro- 
vided for their enforcement." In his Fifth 
Annual Message (page 7011) the I’rcsldent 
says: “The question of polltlc.s in the ap- 
pointment and retention of the mt‘U engaged 
in merely ministerial work has been prac- 
tically eliminated in almost the entire field 
of Government employment I'overt'd by the 
civil service law.” In a v('to message 
of Fcl>. 5, 1900 (page 7176), the President 
urges that the employees engaged in the 
work of taking the thirteenth ct'usus bo 
brought into the classified service and 
quotes Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who had 
charge of the ctmsus after 1890, as esti- 
mating that more than $2, 000.000 and over 
a year’s time would have been saved had the 
force been so regulated. 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United Slates during the years of President 
Roosevelt’s administration proper stood as 
follows: .luly 1, 1905, $989,866,772.00; 

1906, $904,435,680.79; 1907. $858,685,510; 
Nov. 1, 1908, $897,253,990.00. 

Commerce . — In his Gubernatorial Message 
to the legislature of New York, in 1899, 
Governor Roosevelt look his stand upon the 
principle of taxing and regulating corpora- 
tions and others wlio enjoyed franchises. 
To properly adjust taxation and to apply 
effective restriction were to be attained by 
Investigation of conditions. “Tin* first es- 
sential," he said, “is knowledge of the facts 
— publicity." This sentiment led to the de- 
sire expressed In his First Annual Message 
(page 6649) for the appointment of a Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. “It should 
be his province to deal." ho said, “with 
commerce In its broadest sense ; including 
among many other things, whatever con- 
cerns labor and all matters affecting the 
great business corporations and our mer- 
chant marine," In his Second Annual Mes- 
sage (page 6712) he said; “I believe that 
monopolies, unjust discriminations, which 
prevent or cripple competition, fraudulent 
over-capitalization, and other evils in trust 
organizations and practices which Injurl- 
oiisly affect Interstate trade, can be prevent- 
ed under the power of (^'ongress to ‘regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and 
among the Siweral States’ through regula- 
tions and requirements operating directly 
upon such commerce, the instrumentalities 
thereof, and those engaged therein." In 
speaking of the working of the Department 
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of Commerce and Labor, the President said 
in his Third Annual Message (page 0785) : 
‘*l*ublklty in corporate affairs will tend to 
do away with ignorance and will afford 
facts upon which intelligent action may be 
taken. Systematic, intelligent investigation 
Is already developing facts the knowledge 
of which is essential to a right understand- 
ing of the needs and duties of the business 
world. The Department of Commerce will 
be not only the clearing bouse for informa- 
tion regarding the business transactions of 
the Nation, but the executive arm of the 
(Tovernment to aid In strengthening our 
domestic and foreign markets, in perfecting 
our transportation facilities, In building up 
our merchant marine, in preventing the en- 
trance of undesirable immigrants, in im- 
proving commercial and other industrial 
conditions and in bringing together on com- 
mon ground those necessary partners in 
industrial progress — capital and labor.” In 
his Fourth Annual Message (page GOOl ) he 
said : “Above all else we must strive to 
keep the highways of commerce open to all 
on equal terms ; and to do this It is neces- 
sary to put a complete stop to all rebates.” 
In his Fifth Annual Message (page GG74) 
the ITesideiit said : “I am in no sense hos- 
tile to corporations. This is an age of 
combination, and any effort to prevent all 
combination will be not only useless, but 
in the end vicious, because ot the contempt 
for law which the failure to enforce law 
inevitably produces. . . . Tlie corporation 
has come to stay, just as the trade union 
has c<»rne to stay. lOach can do and has 
done great good. Each should be favored 
so long as it does good. But each should 
be sharply checked where it acts against 
law and justice,” The President’s Special 
M(‘ssage of May 4, 190G, explicitly sets 
forth the conditions of the Standard Oil 
('omi)any and the railroads as they appear 
to the Bureau of Corporations. Stock 
Yard and Packing House abuses are dealt 
wdth in his message of June 4, 190G. 

In his Sixth Annual Message (page 7078) 
the President said; “Among the points to 
be ainu'd at sliould be the prohibition of 
unhealthy competition, such as by render- 
ing service at an actual loss for the pur- 
pose of crushing out competition, the pre- 
vention of inflation of capital, and the pro- 
hibition of a corporation’s making exclu- 
sive trade with Itself a condition of having 
any trade with Itself.” 

Oct, 14. 1912, Mr. Roosevelt was shot by 
an assassin in Milwaukee, Wis., as he was 
h'aving the Gilpatrick Hotel to make a po- 
litical speech. The wound was supposed to 
l)e trifling, and Mr. Roosevidt proctvded to 
the hall and addressed a meeting for nearly 
an hour. The assassin, whose name was 
Schrank and who had been a saloonkeeper 
in New York, was seized immediately after 
the shooting and might have been lynched 
by the crowd had not Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
tesb'd against violence. The wound proved 
to be more serious than was at first sup- 
posed, and Mr. Roosevelt was taken to Chi- 
cago during the night and placed In a hos- 
pital and after a week’s treatment removed 
to his home at Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
N. Y., where he recovered in time to engage 
in further activities In tlie campaign for 
president. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: 

Academy, Naval, courses of study in, 
7117. 

Accident compensation for workmen 
discussed, 7087, 

Addresses — 

Detroit, to Spanish War veterans, 
6699. 


White House, to Interparliamentary 
Union, 6891. 

Luther Church memorial at Wash- 
ington, 6972. 

Admission of states, 7020. 

Adulterated foods, regulation of in- 
terstate traffic in, 7012. 

Agricultural experiment stations, re- 
I)ort on, 6785, 6861. 

Agriculture, Department of— 
Activities of, 6655, 6905. 
Importance of, 7091. 

Secretary of, authority of, to che<‘k 
spread of contagious diseases 
among animals, 6948. 

Urgent need for improvement in, 
7257. 

Alaska — 

Alexander Archipelago Forest Ke- 
serve set apart in, 6697. 
Boiimlary, eominission to ascertain, 

6798. 

Boundary line, location of, 6792. 
Boundary tribunal, members of, 
6793. 

Report of, 6826. 

Delegate in Congress, recommended, 
6920. 

Development by government aid, 
6920. 

Elective delegate for, asked, 7019. 
Forest Reserve established in, 6697. 
Fur seal s('rvi(‘e, su])ervision of by 
Bureau of Fisheries, 7280. 
Government railroad for, 7019. 
Government roads and railway for, 
6920. 

Harbor Island (Sitka) reserved for 
Revenue Cutter Service, 6701. 
Importance of settlement, 6798. 
Legislation needetl for, 6725 6799, 
6919. 

Local government for, 7108. 

Needs of the people of, 6920, 6941, 
7103. 

Reorganized government needed, 
7052. 

Resources of, 6918. 

Salmon commission, report of, 6860. 
Wealth and needs of, discussed, 

6799. 

Alaskan Indians, character of, 7020. 
Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition, ob- 
ject of, 7052, 7108. 

Alcohol, denatured, freedom from 
tax, 7224. 

Alexander Archipelago Forest Re- 
serve set apart in Alaska, 6697. 
Algeciras Convention, commercial 
rights under, 7062. 

Aliens, naturalization of, report on, 
6935. 

Rights of, under treaties, enforce- 
ment of, 7055. 
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A1\ot 8 lu 'DiatTict of Columbia, eon- 
iition of, 6650. 

Americans attitude toward the world, 
7059. 

Place among great nations, 6709. 
American citizens detained as British 
prisoners of war, 66vSl. 

American Eepublies — 

Attitude toward, 6923. 

Bureau of, work of, 7J25, 7231. 
Conference of, 7057. 

International union of, proposed 
building for, 6824. 

Sanitary convention of, report of, 
6737, 6823. 

Americanism, definition of, 6915. 

Not matter of race, birth or creed, 
6915. 

Americans, honored, born in various 
countries, 6915. 

Amendment to Constitution — 

Needed to impose income tax, 7044. 
Relating to marriage and divorce, 
suggested, 7048. 

Suggested, to authorize control of 
corporations, 6t)49. 

Amnesty for insurgent Filipinos, 
6690. 

Anarchistic speeches and writings, 
seditious, 0644. 

Anarchists, exclusion of, recom- 
mended, 6641, 6651, 7008. 
Criminal nature of, 6643. 

Anarchy, criminal folly of, 6644. 
Animal Industry Bureau, report of, 
6734, 6857, 6935. 

Animals, contagious diseases among, 
6948. 

Annapolis, additions to classes at, 
6667. 

Annual IMessages of — 

First, 6641; second, 0709; third, 
6784; fourth, 6894; fifth, 6973; 
sixth, 7023; seventh, 7070; 
eighth, 7198. 

Anthracite coal — 

Investigation of industry urged, 
7288. 

Removal of tariff on, urged, 6714. 
Strike commission, report of, 6737, 
Anti-trust and interstate commerce 
laws, attitude of trust heads toward, 
7126. 

Anti-trust law — 

Amendments necessary, 7343. 
Appropriation for enforcement 
needed, 6712. 

Enforcement of, 6790, 6975, 7073, 
Exemption of labor organizations 
from, discussed, 7194. 
Modifications of, needed, 7078. 
Strengthening of, 7191. 

Appeal, government right of, in crim- 
inal cases, 7023. 


Arbitration, Hague Court of — 

First case before, 6718. 

Report of case of United States vs. 
Mexico, 6731. 

Venezuelan claims submitted to, 
6794, 6941. 

Arbitration, Hague tribunal of, 6717, 
6731, 6993. 

Arbitration, interparliamentary union 
for, 6796. 

National, recommended, 6923, 6993. 
Points of, agreed upon at Hague, 
7118. 

Arid lands, importance of reclama- 
tion of, 6658. 

Arizona laud offices consolidated, 
6704. 

Arizona and New Mexico, i^atehood 
for, 7020, 7229. 

Arlington, memorial amphitheatre at, 
7048. 

Arms and ammunition, export of, to 
Dominican Republic forbidden, 6968. 

Art, national gallery of, reeom- 
mendeil, 6914. 7106. 

Artillery, increase in, recommended, 
7000. 

Army and Navy — 

Attitude of the nation reflected in, 
6921. 

Improved personnel of, 7068. 
Undesirable officers and men, dis- 
cussed, 6684, 6773, 6774, 6775. 

Army — 

Brownsville, trouble wuth civilians 
at, 7329, 7347. 

Care of, in Philippines, 6947. 
Cavalry regiments wisely in- 
creased, 6669. 

Desertion from denounced, 6684. 
Discharges of troops of 25th In- 
fantiy, 7329. 

Discipline of companies for acts of 
individuals, 7329. 

Dismissal without honor of three 
companies, 7337. 

Effect of general staff in, 6804. 
Effect of maneuvers in, 6805. 
Efficicnev of, discussed, 6721, 6805, 
6999. 

Expenditures for buildings for, 

6866. 

Expenditures for, in Philippines, 
6740. 

Field manoeuvres for, 7113. 

General staff needed for, 6670, 
6721. 

Improvement in, noted, 6671, 6805. 
Increase in efficiency rather than 
size, 6669. 

Increased pay for, recommended, 
6671, 7112. 

Manoeuvres should be provided for, 

6670 . ’ 

Means of attaining efficiency, 7069. 
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Needs of ordnance corps of, 6936, 
7000. 

Needs of medical corps of, 6935, 
7000, 

rromotion by seniority, 7234. 
Qualifications of officers, 6671. 
Betirement for seniority discussed, 
6670. 

Short-sighted policy relating to, 
7109. 

Size and efficiency discussed, 6027. 
Thanks of President to, for serv- 
ices in Cuba and the Philippines, 
6693. 

Trained riflemen and riders needed 
for, 6669. 

Assassins of Presidents, types of, 
6643. 

Attorney, United States, no statutes 
for punishment of, 7003. 

Average man, prosperity of, 6646. 
Banking act, example of federal su- 
pervision, 7080. 

Banking laws, defects in, pointed 
out, 7080. 

Need of Amendment to safeguard 
against panics, 6654. 

Bannock and Shoshone Indian lands 
in Fort Hall (Idaho) reservation 
opened to settlement, 6687. 

Barrv, John, monument suggested 
for, 6946. 

Battleship cruise from Atlantic to 
Pacific, 7135. 

Battleships, provision for four urged, 
7147. 

Battleship fleet, cruise around the 
world, 7237. 

Beef-packing, government control of, 
7038. 

Beef Packers — 

Miscarriage of justice in case of, 
7291. 

■Report on profits of, 6949. 
statement of case against, 7291, 
Beef prices, Commerce and Labor re- 
port on, 6949. 

Beet Sugar, progress of industry in 
United States, 6865, 6947. 

Big business, benefits of government 
supervision of, 7079. 

Biographical sketch of, 6637. 
Biological Survey, services rendered 
by, 7106. 

Birth rate, alarming decrease in, 
7048. 

Black Mesa Forest Beserve, part of, 
restored to public domain, 6700. 
Bookbinder (W. A. Miller) restored 
to service in Government Printing 
Office, 6783. 

Boston agreement, combination of 
corporations in, 7195. 

Boundary between Colorado and New 
Mexico and Oklahoma, 6937. 


Brazil, courtesies extended by, 7060. 
Bribery, crime of, should be made ex- 
traditable, 6791. 

British steamship Eastry, damages 
for, 6734, 6859, 7365. 

British steamship Lindisfarrie, dam- 
ages for, 6934. 

British schooner Lillie, damages for, 
6730, 6824. 

Brownsville, discharge of colored 
troops at, 7329. 

Beport on disorder at, 7347. 

Buffalo, Pan-American exposition 
creditable to, 6675. 

Buffalo, preservation of herds, 7013. 
Bureaus, redistribution of, 7229. 
Business jmosperity, effect of laws on, 
6645. 

Cabinet officer to deal with commerce 
and labor, 6649. 

Cabinet, secretary of commerce, with 
seat in, asked, 6716. 

Cables damaged during Spanish War, 
claims for, 6824. 

Cable, need for, to Hawaii and Phil- 
ippines, thence to Asia, 6663, 6718. 
Cable, Pacific, provided for, 6719. 
Calaveras big tree grove, preserva- 
tion of, 6859. 

Campaign contributions, publication 
of, 7105. 

Canal across isthmus, benefits of, 
6663, 6718. 

Treaty with Great Britain relating 
to, 6664. 

Canal, isthmian, expenditures for, 
6730. 

Provided for, 6718. 

Canal Zone, report of visit to, 7305. 
Capital and Labor discussed, 6715. 
Capital, combinations of, 6790. 

Organized, problem of control of, 
6895. 

Captains of industry, achievements 
of, 6646. 

Careless legislation discussed, 7216. 
Carriages, horses, etc., maintained by 
Department of Htate, 6862. 
Casualties of industry exceed thoso of 
war, 7110. 

Census — 

Act to provide for, 7178. 

Clerks and employees, civil service 
rules to apply to, 7176, 7228. 
Office should be permanent bureau, 
6676. 

Thirteenth, preparation for, 7104. 
Charleston Exposition, commended, 
6675. 

Cheyenne Indian lands disposed of, 
6873. 

Chicago customs service, examiners 
of tea and tobacco added to, 6971. 
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Child Labor Law — 

Model, for District of Columbia, 
7036, 7090, 7342. 

Probable enactment of, 7189. 

Child Labor — 

Investigation of conditions of 
urged, 6898, 6983. 

Prohibition of, throughout the na- 
tion, 7342. 

China — 

Agent appointed to rearrange tariff 
duties with, 6700. 

Agreement with the ijowers, 6678. 
An example of defenselessness, 
7149. 

Boycott of American goods in, 
7010. 

Commercial treaty with, 6797. 
Evidences of friendship for United 
states in, 7124. 

Exclusion of laborers from, rec- 
ommended, 6660. 

More adequate Consular service 
needed in, 7009. 

Open door in, advocated, 6679. 
Plans to extend American trade in, 
6915. 

Policy of America toward, 6678. 
Safety of foreign residents in, 6678. 
Thaddeus S. Sharretts appointed 
siiocial agent in, 6700. 

China and Korea, extraterritorial sys- 
tem in, 6939. 

China and Mexico, fixed ratio for gold 
and silver money for, 6735, 6787, 
6825, 6941. 

Chinese immigration discussed, 7009. 

Chinese indemnity, remission of, 
7123. 

Chinese laborers, exclusion of, rec- 
ommended, 6650, 

Cities, plan to make Washington 
model for, 6902. 

Citizen Indians in United States, num- 
ber of, 6674. 

Citizenship, laws relating to, defec- 
tive, 6917. 

Civil Service — 

Cause of removals from, 7011. 
Commission and heads of depart- 
ments to appoint unclassified 
laborers, 6707. 

Examinations, instruction by em- 
ployees of government forbid- 
den, 6970. 

Extension of classified service to 
District of Columbia, 6673. 

Laws extended to employees — 

In Executive Department, 6893. 
In Philippines, 6892. 

Of Isthmian Canal Commission, 
6893. 

Beform, extension of, 6803. 

Merit system commended, 6672, 


Bulos governing removals from, 
6971. 

Sources of examination questions, 
7010. 

Summary removal from, 6970, 6971. 
Claims — 

British subjects, list of, 6858. 
Canadian, for reimbursement of cus- 
toms duties, 6857. 

Damages to cables during Spanish 
War, 6824. 

William Radcliffe, British subject, 
for damages sustained at hands of 
mob in Colorado, 6866. 

Class consciousness discussed, 7191, 
7210. 

Class distinctions among Americans, 
6985. 

Cleveland, ex-President, death of, 
6961. 

Coal lands, government ownership of, 
7038, 7100. 

Coast defenses — 

Condition of, 6927, 7284. 
Development of, 7286. 

Increase in artillery forces for, 
7000. 

Gun-foundry board, 7284. 

Endicott Board, 7284. 

Number of men needed for, 6927. 
Coeur d^Alene, Idaho, part of Ft. 
Sherman reservation granted to, for 
cemetery, 6953. 

Coffee industry, investigation of, 
6731. 

Collection by foreign nations, of pub- 
lic debts owed their citizens, 7060. 
Colombia — 

Activities of Navy in waters of, 
6741. 

Claims of citizens of United States 
against, 6681, 6735. 

Claims against, 6864. 

Isthmian Canal treaty with, 6740. 
Treaty with, for Isthmian Canal 
route, 6806. 

Colorado, boundary between Okla- 
homa and New Mexico, and, 6937. 
Labor disturbance in, report on, 
6942. 

Colored troops, discharge of, for mis- 
conduct, 7329. 

Combinations, industrial, necessity of, 
7343. 

Combinations in restraint of trade, 
7078. 

Commerce and Labor — 

Cabinet officer to deal with, 6649. 
Clearing house for business infor- 
mation, 6785. 

Establishment of Department of, 
6784. 

Report of Secretary of, 6823. 
Report on beef prices, 6949. 
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Commerce, department of, need for, 
6716. 

International, promoted by corpora- 
tions, 6646. 

Secretary of, with seat in Cabinet, 
/asked, 6716. 

Commercial relations of United 
States, report on, 6734, 6866. 

Common carriers, publicity of ac- 
counts of, 6978. 

Eeceivers for, 7342. 

Compensation for injuries sustained 
in government employ, 7342. 
Confederate dead, care for graves of, 
7006. 

Congress, power of, to regulate mo- 
nopolies, unjust discrimination, over- 
capitalization, and evil practices of 
trusts, 6712. 

Conservation Commission — 

Objects of, 7267. 

Keport of, 7258. 

Conservation of natural resources, 
7094. 

Constitution — 

Amendment to — 

Necessary for income tax, 7044. 
Authorizing control of corpora- 
tions suggested, 6649. 

Relating to marriage and divorce 
suggested, 7048. 

Consular and diplomatic reports, 6734, 

6866. 

Consular officers forbidden to act 
without authority of Secretary of 
8tate, 6704. 

Consular regulations amended, 6704. 
Consular Service — 

Commercial agents recommended 
for, 6939. 

Economy in, 6797. 

Improvement of, suggested, 7022. 
Inadequacy of law, 6673. 

In China, more adequate needed, 
7009. 

Qualifications for, 6674. 

Consular system, improvements in, 
suggested, 6913. 

Corporation laws of District of Co- 
lumbia, absurdity of, 6943. 
Corporations and trade unions, checks 
upon, 6974, 7072. 

Corporations. (See also Trusts.) 
Accountability of, to government, 
6974, 7072. 

Bureau of, establishment of, 6784. 
Bureau of, investigations of, 6901. 
Character of legislation governing, 
6785. 

Combination of, in Boston agree- 
ment, 7195. 

Created by law, should be controlled 
by law, 6648. 

Federal charters for, 7079. 
Government control of, 7193, 7199. 


Group of laws to control, 7190. 
Honest, need not fear supervision, 
6785. 

Inadequacy of State regulation of, 
6975, 7073. 

International importance of, 6646. 
Interstate, government control of, 
7038. 

Interstate Commerce, the especial 
field of general government, 6898. 
Latent power for evil in, 7216. 

Not affected by tariff, 6712, 

Official supervision of, 6784. 
Overcai)italization of, discussed, 
6647, 6712, 6976, 7039, 7077, 7130, 
7132, 7139. 

Political contributions from, 7023. 
Power of Congress to regulate, 
6647, 6712. 

Power of State to regulate, address 
of Governor Fort, of New Jersey, 
7135. 

Publicity of accounts of, 7199. 
Publicity of methods, 6648. 
Regulation of, 6711. 

Report of commissioner, 6935. 

Right of, to hold stock in other 
corporations, 7079. 

Corporate securities, protection for in- 
vestors in, 7079. 

Corrupt leaders, types of, 7034. 

Cotton — 

Boll weevil, attention called to, 
6802. 

Report on, 6949. 

Country life, report of commission on, 
7253. 

Contagious diseases among animals, 
694k 

Convict labor under contract, should 
be done away with, 6650. 
Co-operation of federal and state offi- 
cials, benefits of, 7080. 

Copyright law — 

Privileges of, extended to — 

Cuba, 6781. 

Norway, 6954. 

Revision* of, needed, 7011. 

Creek Indians, agreement with, 6696. 
Criminal action against evil-doers, 
7Q24. 

Criminal laws, revision of, urged, 
6918, 7003. 

Criticism of judges, 7028. 

Cuba and Philippines, thanks of Presi- 
dent to Army for services in, 6693. 
Cuba — 

Commercial reciprocity treaty with, 
6740, 6741. 

Copyright law extended to, 6781. 
Duties on vessels and cargoes from, 
susi)endod, 6690. 

Independence of, 6660. 

Insurrection in, 7056. 
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Markets of, controlled by American 
producers, 6683. 

Our duty to, 6682. 

Peace restored under provisional 
government, 7121. 

Prosperity of, under occupation, 
7234. 

Provisional Government for, 7056. 
Reciprocity Treaty with, 6660, 6682, 
6717. 

Special economic concessions for, 
6683. 

Statement of intentions toward, 
7057. 

United States Naval Stations in, 
6742. 

Culebra Island placed under jurisdic- 
tion of Navy Department, 6703. 
Currency — 

Elasticity in, urged, 6715, 6914, 6989, 
7080, 7082. 

Emergency, recommended, 7080. 
Integrity of, 6787. 

Legislation needed to secure stabil- 
ity in, 7049. 

Sliould be responsive to demands 
of commerce, 6654. 

Currency System — 

Betterment by agreement, 6914. 
Weakness of discussed, 7198. 
Custom House, site at Ft. Yuma, Ariz., 
reserved, 6705, 

Dam across James River, in Stone 
County, Mo., 7151. 

Dams in navigable streams, conditions 
of grants for, 7166. 

Davidson, Francis S., bill for relief 
of returned, 6736, 6773. 

Deaths due to industrial accidents, 
7110. 

Debts, public, compulsory collection 
of, by foreign nations, 7060, 
Defenselessness of China, consequence 
of, 7149. 

Delays in court cases, remedy for 
urged, 7209. 

Department of Commerce and Labor — 
Investigation of labor of women 
by, 6984. 

Investigation of child labor by, 
6983. 

Department methods, economy in, 
7105. 

Dependent children, conference on 
care of, 7358. 

Description of work on Panama Canal, 
7305. 

Disarmament, result of, forecast, 
6922, 6993. 

Disaster to enterprise common to all, 
6646. 

Discharge of colored companies of 
25th infantry, 7329. 

Dishonest business methods de- 
nounced, 7140, 


District of Columbia — 

Absurd corporation laws of, 6943. 
Board of Charities of, 6804. 

Care of orphans in, 7361. 

Child Labor Law for, urged, 7036. 
Extension of classified service to, 
6673. 

Employers^ Liability Law for, 
urged, 6728, 6896, 6982. 

Factory Laws for, 6650. 

Industrial training in schools of, 
7045. 

Inhabited alleys of, 6650. 

Model Laws for, 6983. 

Needs of, 7356. 

Probable enactment of child labor 
law for, 7189. 

Should be model of municipal gov- 
ernment, 6728. 

Truant Court for, 7035. 

Divorce and Marriage, divergent state 
laws on, 7048. 

Statistics, lack of, 6942. 

Dominican Republic, export of arms 
and ammunition to, forbidden, 6968. 
Drago Doctrine, statement of, 7061. 
Drago, Dr., speech on the traditional 
policy of the United States, 7060. 
Duties and tonnage on vessels of 
Panama suspended, 6954. 

Duties oil vessels and cargoes from 
Cuba sus];)ended, 6690. 

Duties with China, agent appointed 
to rearrange, 6700. 

Eastry, British steamship, damages to 
owners of, 6734, 6859, 7365. 
Economic policy, prosperity depend- 
ent upon, 6652, 

Education, National Bureau of, pur- 
pose of, 7227. 

Education of negroes, benefits of, 
7032. 

Efficiency of wageworkers com- 
mended, 6650. 

Eight-hour day in Government service, 
7035, 7208. 

Eight-hour law, extension of to all 
Government contracts, 7088. 
Elections — 

Bribery and corruption in, 6990. 
Federal, Law to punish fraud in, 
6917. 

Emergency currency recommended, 
7080. 

Employees, Government — 

Forbidden to give instruction in 
civil service examinations, 6970. 
Highest quality of service de- 
manded from, 6650. 

Employees of Railroads, hours of 
labor of, 6982. 

Employers^ liability for accidents 
discussed, 7087, 

Employers ' Liability Law — 
Constitutionality of, 7087. 
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For District of Columbia, 6982. 
Judges, opinions of, 7216. 

New enactment of, 7189. 
Ee-enactment in constitutional form 
urged, 7126. 

Ee-enactment of, 7342, 

Shortcomings of, 7036. 

Urged, 6728, 6896. 

Where Government has jurisdiction, 
7087. 

Employers^ Liability Laws in general 
discussed, 7206, 7208. 

Empress Dowager Frederick of Ger- 
many, sorrow expressed for death 
of, 6680. 

Endicott Board. Eeport of, 7284. 

Engineers on plans of Panama Canal, 
Pay of, 6970. 

Enterprise, disaster to, common to all, 
6646. 

Executive Department- 

Civil Service Laws extended to, 
6893. 

Economy and efficiency in, urged, 
6990. 

Faulty conduct of, 6989. 

Employees forbidden to urge legis- 
lation for increase of pay, 6703. 

Executive Oiders — 

Authorizing the issue of passports 
to residents of insular posses- 
sions, 6707. 

Consolidating land districts in Kan- 
sas, 6706. 

Consolidating land office at Tucson, 
Ariz., 6704. 

Directing display of flag in memory 
of J. Sterling Morton, 6705. 
Directing display of flag in memory 
of Lord Pauncefote, 6705. 
Enjoining upon government offi- 
cials, neutrality in Eusso-Japa- 
nese War, 6892. 

Excusing Federal Employees from 
duty to attend dedication of 
Spanish War Monument, 6706. 
Excusing Federal Employees from 
duty to attend funeral of Maj. 
Gen. W. S. Eosecrans, 6706. 
Extending Civil Service Laws to 
Employees of — 

Executhm Department, 6893. 
Government Printing Office, 689.3. 
Isthmian Canal Commission, 6893. 
Philippines, 6892. 

Fixing rate of pay for certified 
pupils in navy, 6702. 

Fixing rates of pay for good con- 
duct in navy, 6702. 

Fixing rates of pay in naval com- 
missary, 6700. 

Fixing rates of pay for mess attend- 
ants in navy, 6702. 

Fixing rates of pay for seaman 
gunners in Navy, 6708. 


Forbidding Consular Officers to act 
without authority of Secretary of 
State, 6704. 

Forbidding Executive Employees to 
urge legislation for increase of 
pay, 6703. 

Giving preference to veterans in 
departmental service, 6703. 

Granting retirement from Eevenue 
Cutter Service, 6708. 

Naming committee to entertain 
Prince Henry of Prussia, 6703. 

Permitting physicians in Indian 
Service to assume private prac- 
tice, 6893. 

Placing Culebra Island under juris- 
diction of Navy Department, 
6703. 

Eclating to appointment of unclassi- 
fied laborers, 6707, 6780. 

Eelating to discharges from Navy, 

6707. 

Eeserving Harbor Island in Sitka 
Harbor, Alaska, for Eevenue 
Cutter Service, 6701. 

Eeserving land in Luzon, P. L, for 
naval purposes, 6701. 

Reserving land for experimental 
tree planting, 6709. 

Reserving land in Washington for 
navy target range, 6706. 

Eeserving lighthouse site in San 
Bernardino, Cal., 6701, 6705. 

Eeserving lighthouse site in St. 
Nicholas Island, Cal., 6702. 

Eeserving quarantine station on 
Miraflores Island, Porto Rico, 

6708. 

Reserving site for Custom House at 
Ft. Yuma, Ariz., 6705. 

Eeser^'ing site for Weather Bureau 
at Ft. Yuma, Ariz., 6704. 

Restoring to public domain part of 
Black Mesa Forest Reserve, 6700. 

Withdrawing Navaho Indian lands 
from settlement, 6702. 

Executive Service, investigation of, 

7189. 

Expenditures, Economy in, enjoined, 

6654. 

Experiment Stations (Agricultural), 

report on, 6733, 6861, 

Expositions — 

Alaska- Yukon Pacific, object of, 
7052, 7103. 

Charleston, commended, 6675. 

Jamestown, — 

Announcement of, 6913, 
Inauguration of, 6952. 
Commended, 7006. 

Lewis and Clark, importance of, 
6798. 

Louisiana Purchase — 

Opened at St. Louis, 6686, 
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Significance of, 6798. 

Support for, 6675. 

Pan-American, marred by assassina- 
tion of President McKinley, 
6675. 

Factory Laws for District of Colum- 
bia, 6650. 

Farmers’ and labor organizations in 
conflict with Anti-Trust Law, 7343. 
Farmers — 

Government co-operation with, 7047. 
Scientific aid for, 6727. 

Welfare of, discussed, 7046. 

Federal activity, examples of, benefits 
of, 7080. 

Federal Charters for corporations, 
7079. 

Financial — 

Legislation, need of, 7189. 
Operations during Administration 
of, 7190. 

Standing of nation, 7198. 

Statement for six years, 70S2. 
Stringency, relieved by issue of 
Panama Canal bonds, 7198. 
System, legislation desirable, 6715, 
6787. 

System, reconstruction of, unwise, 
6715. 

Fine and conviction of New York 
Central Eailroad, 7026. 

Fisheries — 

Bureau of, should include Alasha 
fur seal service, 7230. 
International, 7229. 

Interstate, 7230. 

Salmon, decrease in, 7230. 

Foreign mail service, unsatisfactory 
condition of, 7107. 

Foreign policy of, 7230. 

Foreign policy must depend upon 
Army and Navy, 6921. 

Forests — 

National money value of, 7303. 
Perpetuation of, through use, 6656. 
Protection of, 7265. 

Forest preservation, necessity of, 7097, 
7219. 

Public favor of, 7005. 

Forest Beserves — 

As preserves for wild creatures, 
6656. 

Fire Protection needed, 6656. 

For Appalachian region, 7190. 

Policy stated, 6908. 

Protection of, 6656. 

Value of, 6656. 

Water supply conserved by, 6657. 
Forest service, best handled by Agri- 
cultural Department, 6910. 

Forestry, Bureau of, recommended, 
6656, 6802. 

Fort, Governor, of New Jersey, ad- 
dress on power of State to regulate 
corporations, 7135. 


Fort Hall fidaho), reservation opened 
to settlement, 6687. 

Act relating to, returned, 6863, 
6865. 

Fort Marcy reservation ceded to City 
of Santa Fe, 6872. 

Fort Sherman, reservation of lands in, 
6937. 

Part of, granted to town of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, for cemetery, 
6953. 

Fort Sill reservation (Oklahoma) re- 
stored to public domain, 6695. 
Freight rates in connection with oil 
industry, 7293. 

French citizens, presentation of bust 
of Washington by, 6858. 

Fur seals, killing of, regulated by 
Tribunal of Paris, 7063. 
Threatened extinction of, 7063. 
Gambling in stocks and securities, 
7132. 

Gambling in territories, harmful re- 
sult of, 7020. 

Game protection, legislation for, 6724. 
Game refuges, importance of, 6911. 
General staff and general board, com- 
mended, 7069. 

Germany — 

Commercial agreement with, 7122. 
Keciprocal tariff duties with, 7283. 
Tariff relations with, 7122. 

Gold and silver money, fixed ratio 
for Mexico and China, 6735, 6787, 
6825, 6941. 

Gold standard, effect of, on public 
credit, 6654. 

Government control of — 

Railway rates, 7038. 

Beef packing, 7038. 

Interstate corporations, 7038. 

Pure food, 7038. 

Government employees — 

Compensation for, when injured in 
service, 7126, 7342. 

Eight-hour day for, 7208. 
Forbidden to give instruction in 
civil service examinations, 6970. 
Half holidays for, 7208. 
Government printing office, civil serv- 
ice laws extended to employees of, 
6893. 

Government publications discussed, 
6728. 

Government right of appeal in crim- 
inal cases, 7023. 

Government service — 

Merit system in, 6728. 

Union labor in, 6897. 

Government, revenues of, 6787. 
Grazing homesteads, size of, 7004. 
Grazing lands, extent of, 7096. 

Grain, standard for grades of, sug- 
gested, 7093. 
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Great fortunes an incident to general 
prosperity, 6710, 

Great Britain and United States, 
convention between, 6736. 
Guatemala, Salvador and Honduras, 
war between, 7061, 

Guam, Governor of, ordered to re- 
lease Mabini, 6735. 

Gun-foundry board, purpose of, 7284. 
Hague Peaeo Conferenee — 

Accedes to Monroe Doctrine, 6664. 
Hirst, questions left unsettled by, 
6991. 

Points of arbitration agreed upon, 
7118. 

Preliminaries to second, 7065. 
Second, powers asked to attend, 
6923, 6991. 

Second, called by, 6991. 

Second Peace Conference, 7117. 
Conventions agreed ujjon, 7118. 
Patience and wisdom of, 7120. 
'IMiird, provided for, 7120. 

Hague Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion — 

United States and Mexico first case 
to be considered, 6718. 

Re])ort of case of United States vs. 
Mexico, 6731. 

Venezuelan claims submitted to, 
6794. 

Hague Tribunal of Arbitration, 6718, 
6731, 6993. 

Venezuelan eases before, 6941. 

Half holidays for government eni- 
])I()yees, 7208. 

Hawaii — 

Aim of legislation for, 6660, 
Condition and aims of, 7051. 
Develo])ment of, discusse<l, 7018, 
7232. 

Fortification of, recommended, 701 7. 
Le])rosv in, studv of, recommended, 
692 H 

Light house in, 6799. 

3^aben over, 6867. 

Need for cable to, 6663, 

Needs of, 6921. 

Steamer conneetiou with, 7104, 
Health- 

Bureau of, legislation to strengthen, 
7104. 

Public, protection of, 7228. 
Hepburn law, money needed to en- 
force, 7190. 

^ ndermitage, ’ ^ the home of Andrew 
Jackson, funds for upkeep recom- 
mended, 7104. 

Homestead lands, manner of drawing 
for, described, 6878, 6885, 
Homesteads, Uintah Indian lands al- 
lotted for, 6956. 

Honduras, Guatemala and Salvador, 
war between, 7061. 


Honolulu Harbor, dredging needed 
for, 6921. 

Honored Americans, natives of va- 
rious countries, 6915. 

Horses, army, care of, 6722. 

Hospital corps, reorganization of 
needed, 7000. 

Hours of labor for railroad em- 
ployees, 6982, 7035. 

Humphreys, Judge, comments on de- 
cision of, in case of beef-packers, 
7291. 

Immigrants — 

Character of, desired, 6916. 
Educational and physical tests for, 
6651. 

Exclusion of immoral and anarch- 
istic, 6651, 7007. 

Sort neciled for American citizens, 
6651. 

Chinese, discussed, 7009. 

General subject discussed, 7007. 

Immigration laws, unsatisfactory, 
6651. 

Nee<l of proper, 6715. 

Immigration, need of, discussed, 6788. 
I’romoted bv steamship companies, 
7006. 

Inaugural address, as — 
l*resident, 6930. 

Vice President, 6638. 

Inauguration, illustration of, opposite 
6932. 

Income and inheritance taxes, ad- 
vised, 7042. 

Recommended, 7083. 

Income tax, constitutional amend- 
ment necessary for, 7044. 

Indemnity, Cliinese, remission of, 
7123. 

Independent bureaus, abolition of, 
7229. 

Indian agents, qualifications for, 
6802. 

Report of investigation of, 6864. 

Indian education, need of, 6802. 

Indian lands — 

Devil ’s Lake reservation, North 
Dakota, opened to settlement, 
6882. 

Fort Hall (Idaho) reservation 
opened to settlement, 6687. 
Cheyenne River Agency disposed 
of, 6873. 

Navaho, withdrawn from settle- 
ment, 6702. 

Rosebud reservation, South Dakota, 
opened to settlement, 6875. 

Sioux in South Dakota, opened to 
settlement, 6875. 

Sioux in North Dakota, opened to 
settlement, 6882. 

Uintah, opened to settlement, 6956. 

Indian service, physicians in, allowed 
private practice, 6893. 
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T^emoval from politics, 7225. 

Indian Territory and Oklahoma, ad- 
mission as one state, 7020. 

Indians — 

Absorption of, into body politic, 
discussed, 6726. 

Citizen, needs of, 7014. 

Citizens of United States, 6674. 
General welfare of, 6674. 
Individual allotment of tribal 
funds, 6674. 

Progress of, in civilization, 6911. 
Should be preserved from liquor 
traffic, 6675. 

Treatment of, as individual white 
men, 6674. 

Industrial accidents, deaths due to, 
7110. 

Industrial and technical education 
discussed, 7045. 

Industrial disputes, compulsory gov- 
ernment investigation of, 7089. 
Industrialism the dominant note in 
modern life, 6895. 

Industry, captains of, personal equa- 
tion of, factor of success, 6646, 
Inheritance and income taxes, ad- 
vised, 7042. 

Recommended, 7083. 

Inheritance tax discussed, 7084. 

History of, 7043. 

Injunctions — 

Abuses of in labor disputes, 6983, 
7027, 7086, 7128, 7213, 7342. 
Invoked to protect the union labor, 
7213. 

Resort to, discussed, 7190. 

Inland Waterways Commission, ap- 
pointment of, 7095. 

Innocent stockholders, used to shield 
law-defying corporation, 7139. 
Inspecting Panama Canal, Photograph 
of, opposite 7348. 

Inspection of meat products, 7298. 
Instruction in civil service examina- 
tions by employees of government, 
forbidden, 6970. 

Insular Possessions — 

Central Bureau recommended for 
all, 7301. 

Growth of, 6799. 

Industrial development of, 7019. 
Single administrative head for, 
7051. 

Insurance Companies — 

1 capital accumulated in, 6710. 
Government supervision of, 6986. 
Insurance regulation, measure for, 
7290. 

Regulation of, by bureau of cor- 
porations, 6901. 

International- 

Commerce promoted by corpora- 
tions, 6646. 


Disputes, peaceful settlement of, 

7119. 

Exchange, report of commission on, 
6941. 

(Law, enforcement of, 6922. 

Prize court, established at Hague, 

7120. 

Union of American Republics, pro- 
posed building for, 6824, 

Interparliamentary Union, address to, 
6891. 

Second Hague Conference initiated 
by, 6923. 

Interstate Business, regulation of, 
6712. 

Interstate character of trusts, 6648. 

Interstate Commerce Commission — 
Authority over securities issued by 
railroads, 7342. 

Control of railways, telephone and 
telegraph companies by, 7200. 
Efficiency of, impaired by delays, 
6979. 

More power for, recommended, 
7129. 

Regulation of railroad rates, by, 
6977. 

Interstate Commerce — 

CJontrol of, vested in central gov- 
ernment, 7202. 

Futility of State control of, 7193, 
7203. 

Need for control of, 7193. 

Power of federal control of, 7199, 
Power to regulate, 6712. 

The especial field of general gov- 
ernment, 6898. 

Interstate Commerce Law — 
Amendments suggested, 7342. 
Effect of, on railroads, 7038. 

Faults of, 6655. 

Judicial interpretation of, 7217. 

Interstate corporations, government 
control of, 7038. 

Inadequacy of State laws govern- 
ing, 7039. 

Interstate industry subject to regu- 
lation by general government, 
6974, 7072, 

Interstate traffic in adulterated foods, 
regulation of, 7012. 

Investigation of railroad discrimina- 
tions, and the anthracite coal and 
oil industries urged, 7288. 

Irrigation (See also reclamation). 
Benefits of, to actual settlers, 7004. 
Extension of, recommended, 7095. 
National aid for, 6724. 

Policy of, outlined, 6658. 

Projects, success of, 7004. 

Work of private enterprise, 6659, 
Works should be built by govern- 
ment, 6658. 

Isle of Pines, political status of, 6739, 
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Isthmian Canal (See Panama Caivil). 
Commission, civil service rules ex- 
tended to employees of, 6893. 
Report of, 6938. 

Convention, text of, 6816. 
Employees, salaries and classes, of, 
6894. 

Expenditures for, 6730. 

Provided for, 6718, 6816. 

Route across Colombia determined 
upon, 6806. 

Treaty with Colombia for route, 
6806, 6809. 

Treaty with Colombia, 6740. 
Isthmus of Panama, revolution in, 
6747. 

Italian subjects killed by mob in Mis- 
sissippi, reparation for, 6731. 
.lackson, Andrew, funds for upkeep 
of home of, recommended, 7101. 
James River, Mo., refusal of permis- 
sion to dam, 7151. 

Jamestown, celebration of tricenten- 
nial of settlement, 6913, 7006. 
Jamestown Exposition, inauguration 
of, 6952. 

Japanese Exposition, invitation to, 
7121. 

Postponement of, 7234. 

Japanese — 

Fair treatment asked for, 7055. 
Hostility to, discreditable, 7053. 

In San Francisco, trouble with, 

7364. 

Naturalization for, recommended, 
7055. 

Protection guaranteed by treaty, 

7365. 

Raid on seals of Pribilof Islands, 
7064. 

Social and commercial growth of, 
7053. 

War with Russia, neutrality in, 

6868. 

Jew’^s, mistreatment of, in Russia, 
6925. 

Jones, John Paul, determinatiou of 
burial place of, 6945. 

Judges, absurd decisions of, 7024. 
Criticism of, 7028, 7141. 

Increase in salary recommended 
for, 7209. 

Judge made laws discussed, 7213. 
Judgments, setting aside of, on tech- 
nicalities, 7025. 

Judicial decisions, criticism of, 7212, 
7214. 

Judicial district for Missouri, act for, 
returned, 6733. 

Judicial opinions of — 

Employers’ Liability Law, 7216. 
Interstate Commerce Law, 7217. 
Judiciary, attacks on by organized 
labor, 7209. 

Defense of, 7211. 


Justice, miscarriage of, in case of 
beef-packers, 7291. 

Obstructions to, in case of offenders 
against the Republic, 6918, 7003. 

Kansas, land districts in, consoli- 
dated, 6706. 

Korea and China, extraterritorial 
system in, 6939. 

Kosciusko, statue of, to bo erected in 
Washington by Polish citizens, 
6860. 

Labor and Capital — 

Antliracite strike commission, re- 
port of, 6737. 

Discussed, 6715. 

FiXcm])tion of labor organizations 
from anti trust law, 7194. 
Understanding between, 6899. 

Labor and Commerce, Cabinet Officer 
to deal with, 6649. 

Labor and Farmers’ organizations in 
conffict with anti-trust law, 7343. 

Labor — 

Benefits to, through efficient guid- 
ance, 6973, 7071. 

Bureau, work of, 6898. 
Commissioner of, report of Colo- 
rado distuibanco, 6942. 

Conditions for, 6650. 

Contract, convict, should be done 
aw^ny with, 6650. 

Demands of, for judiciary legisla- 
tion, 7209. 

Disputes — 

Effect of investigation of, 7036. 
Injunctions in, discussed, 6983. 
Successive steps for settlement 
of, 7089. 

Disturbance in Colorado, report on, 
6042. 

Eight-hour day for, recommended, 
6650. 

Hours of, on railroads, 6982. 

Law, child, for District of Colum- 
bia, urged, 7036. 

Of women and children, investiga- 
tion of, 7035. 

Organized — 

Attacks on judges by, 7209. 
Problem of control of, 6895. 
Organizations, exemption of, from 
anti-trust law, discussed, 7194. 
Problems discussed, 6898. 
Protection of, by tariff, from for- 
eign competitors, 6649. 

Unions and combinations of cap- 
ital, 7090. 

Union, in government service, 6897. 
Welfare of, discussed, 7205. 

Laborers, Chinese, exclusion of, rec- 
ommended, 6650. 

Exclusion of foreign contract, 6649. 
(Unclassified) to be appointed by 
heads of departments and Civil 
Service Commission, 6707, 6780. 
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Labor law, child, for District of Co- 
lumbia, urged, 7036. 

Land Laws — 

Commission to investigate, 6801. 

Report of, 6863. 

Changes in, needed, 6800, 7004. 
Prevalence of fraud under, 7302. 
Recasting of, recommended, 7302. 
Land Office, receipts of, 6800. 

Lands — 

Arid, irrigation of, 6658, 6724, 6801. 
Arid, reclamation of, 6658, 6801, 
6908, 7004. 

Coal, oil and gas, leasing of, 7303. 
Desert, frauds committed under, 
7302. 

Districts in Kansas consolidated, 
6706. 

For experimental tree planting set 
apart, 6709. 

For townsites, reservation of, 6874. 
Grazing, illegal fences on, 7096. 
Grazing, control of, 7304. 

Held by executive departments, 
6739. 

Indian — 

Cheyenne River Agency disposed 
of, 6873. 

Devil’s Lake reservation, North 
Dakota, opened to settlement, 
6882. 

Fort Hall (Idaho) reservation 
opened to settlement, 6687. 
Navaho, withdrawn from settle- 
ment, 6702. 

Rosebud reservation, South Da- 
kota, opened to settlement, 
6875. 

Sioux in South Dakota, opened to 
settlement, 6875. 

Sioux in North Dakota, opened to 
settlement, 6882. 

Uintah, oi)ened to settlement, 
6956. 

Mineral and coal claims, 7302. 
Public, classification of, 7266. 
Commission to revise, recom- 
mended, 6725. 

Dishonestly acquired, 6790. 
Recommendations of commission, 
6911. 

Report of commission to revise, 
6947. 

For home builders, 6725, 6800. 
Fraudulent entry of, exposed, 
7096. 

In Philippines, disposition of, 
6815. 

Railroad grants, timber on, 7303. 
Timber and stone act, harm done 
by, 7302. 

Latin American Republics, import- 
ance of, 7231. 

Laws against special privilege, group 
of, 7126, 7132. 


Laws’ delay, consequence of, 7029. 

Law enforcement, appropriation 
needed for, 6790. 

Legislation, ill-considered and vi- 
cious, 7216. 

Leprosy, study of, in Hawaiian 
Islands, recommended, 6921. 

Levees, Mississippi, government sup- 
port of, 7005. 

Lewis and Clark Exposition proposed, 
6798. 

Library of Congress, scope of activ- 
ities, 6676. 

Life-saving efforts, recognition of, 
6896. 

Life-Saving Service, pensions for, 
recommended, 7013. 

Light-house reservation in — 

San Bernardino, Cal., 6701, 6705. 
St. Nicholas Island, Cal., 6702. 

Light-houses in — 

Alaska, 6799. 

Hawaii, taken over, 6867. 

Lillie, British schooner, damages for, 
6730, 6824. 

Lincoln ’s Birthday, centennial of, set 
apart as legal holiday, 6966. 

Lindisfarne, British steamship, dam- 
ages for, 6934. 

Liquor traffic, Indians should be pre- 
served from, 6675. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition — 
Financial reports of, 6681, 6729, 
6732, 6736, 6740, 6771, 6825, 6857, 
6862, 6865, 6866, 6932. 

Opened at St. Louis, 6686. 
Significance of, 6798. 

Support for, 6675. 

Low standard of morality of business 
concerns, 7197. 

Lynching, prevalence of, 7029. 

McKinley, President — 

Assassination of, analyzed, 6642. 
Character of, 6641. 

Murder of, announced, 6639, 6641. 
Sympathy aroused in every quarter 
of the civilized world over as- 
sassination of, 6680. 

Mabini (a Filipino), case of, 6735. 

Machine gun, development recom- 
mended, 7235. 

Malefactors, wealthy, methods of at- 
tack upon administration, 7138. 

Manufactures made profitable by 
tariff^ 6713. 

Marriage and Divorce — 

A.mondment to Constitution needed 
to control, 7048. 

Divergent state laws on, 7048. 
Statistics, lack of, 6942. 

Martinique, relief extended on account 
of disaster to, 6680. 

Meat inspection law, example of fed- 
eral supervision, 7080. 
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Medals of honor for men of Army and 
Navy, 6927. 

Mediation in war among Central 
American Kepublics, 7062. 

Medical Corps — 

Army, enlargement of, recom- 
mended, 6935, 7000. 

Increase of recommended, 7111. 
Navy, improvement of, 7117. 
Merchant Marine — 

Commission, report of, 7005. 
Discussed, 6653, 7005. 

Development of, 6788. 

Disadvantages of American, 6653. 
Encouragement needed for, 6914. 
Foreign markets dependent upon, 
6653. 

Objections to laws for encourage- 
ment of, 7049. 

Political as well as commercial 
benefits of, 6653. 

Remedial action called for, 6653. 
Merit system for Porto Rico and 
Philippines, 6673. 

In government service, 6728. 
Message, report on part relating to 
Secret Service, 7238. 

Mexico — 

Extent of trade with, 7124. 

Fair and courteous treatment of 
Americans in, 7125. 

Interests of Americans in, 7124. 
Joint efforts with United States to 
restore peace in Central America, 
7125. 

Money awarded by, through fraud, 
returned to, 6679. 

. Weil & La Abra awards returned, 
6679. 

Mexico vs. United States, first case 
before Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion, 6718, 6731. 

Mexico and China, fixed ratio for gold 
and silver money for, 6735, 6787, 
6825, 6941. 

Midshipmen, increase in number of, 
7116. 

Midshipman, title should be restored 
and naval cadet abolished, 6667. 
Miller, W. A. (bookbinder), restored 
to service in Government Printing 
Office, 6783. 

Militia (see also National Guard) — 
Laws regarding, obsolete, 6672. 
Reorganization of, needed, 6721. 
Mineral fuels, conservation of, 7100. 
^ines. Bureau of, recommended, 7104, 
7267. 

Miscarriage of justice in case of beef- 
packers, 7291. 

Mississippi levees, government sup- 
port of, 7005. 

Missouri, judicial district act for, re- 
turned, *6733. 


Mob violence — 

Claims of British subject for dam- 
ages sustained by, in Colorado, 
6866. 

Expressions of opinion on, 7030. 
Italian subjects killed by, repara- 
tion for, 6731. 

Possible consequences of, 7055. 
Monetary system, elasticity in, urged, 
6989, 7080. 

For Philippines and Panama, 6941. 
Monopolies, power of Congress to 
regulate, 6712. 

Monopoly of water power, 7157. 
Monroe €)octrine — 

Adherence to, a guarantee of peace 
on this hemisphere, 6665. 

Aims of, explained, 6664. 

An essential element of peace, 6994. 
Case of Santo Domingo under, 6997. 
Hague peace conference, accedes to, 
6664. 

May force international police duty 
on United States, 6923. 
Misunderstood in South America, 
7058. 

Obligations under, 6996. 

Referred to in general, 6805. 
Morality in business, discussed, 7197. 
Morton, J. Sterling, honors shown to 
memory of, 6705. 

National government functions, en- 
largement ofiscope of, 6894. 

National Guard (see also Militia) — 
Improvement of, 7236. 
Recommendations for, 6672. 
National perils in modern life, 6931. 
National welfare cause for congratu- 
lation, 6930. 

Nations, right of, 6922, 6994. 
Naturalization — 

Commission, report of, 7002. 

Frauds in, 6789. 

Fraudulent, increase of, 6916. 

Of aliens, report on, 6935. 

Of Japanese recommended, 7055. 
Revision of laws needed, 6916. 
Navaho Indian lands withdrawn from 
settlement, 6702. 

Naval Academy, courses of study in, 
7117. 

Suspended cadets restored to, 6937. 
Naval armaments, limitation of, hope- 
less, 7113. 

Naval base needed in Philippines, 
6806. 

Naval cadet, title should be abolished 
and midshipman restored, 6667. 
Naval Militia, should be encouraged, 
6669. 

Naval reserve needed as auxiliary, 
6669. 

Naval Station, land in Luzon, P. I., 
reserved for, 6701. 
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Naval squadron dispatched to Turkish 

port, 6796. 

Naval Stations in Cuba, 6742. 

Navy — 

Activities of, in waters of Colom- 
bia, 6741. 

Additional seamen needed for, 7002. 

A strictly offensive weapon, 7114. 

Classification and pay for moss at- 
tendants in, 6702. 

Composition of reserve force, 6669. 

Credit for efficiency of, 6667. 

(yViiise of battleship ffeet around the 
world, 7237. 

Desertion from, denounced, 6684. 

Discharges from, 6707. 

Efficiency in personnel, 7115. 

Efficiency of, an assurance of peace, 

6666. 

Efficient, best insurance of peace, 
7117. 

Extra pay for certified students in, 
6702. 

Extra jiay for good conduct in, 
6702. 

Four battleships a year needed for, 
7147, 7236. 

General staff recommended for, 
6806, 7237. 

Grades of officers discussed, 7115. 

Gunnery pra(‘tice in, should be un- 
ceasing, 6668. 

Historical efficiency of, 6606. 

Hosjdtal ships for, 7237. 

Increase of, urged upon Congress, 
6722, 7148. 

Lessons for, taught by recent his- 
tory, 7001. 

Maintenance of standard of, 7000, 
7067. 

Manoeuvres and marksmanship, 
6722. 

Necessity of, to maintain Monroe 
Doctrine, 0666, 6805. 

Needs for steady upbuilding of, 
6665, 6926. 

Not for harbor defense, 7114. 

Personnel of, discussed, 6722. 

Progress of, commended, 6806. 

Rates of pay in commissary branch 
of, 6700. 

Requirements of in case of war, 
7114. 

Rurplns of midshipmen, 7116. 

Trained men needed for, 6667. 

Target range, land for, reserved in 
Washington, 6706. 

Worn-out vessels of, 7001, 

Navy Department, Gulebra Island 

])laced under jurisdiction of, 6703, 

Negro, education of, benefit to whites, 

7032. 

Netherlands, reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions granted, 6961. 


Text of commercial agreement with, 
6962. 

Neutrals, rights and duties of, defined 

at Hague, 7120. 

Neutrality — 

Enjoined upon Government officials 
during Russo-Japanese War, 6892. 
Proclaimed in Russo-Japanese War, 

Newfoundland, reciprocity treaty 
with, 6717. 

New Mexico and Arizona, statehood 
for, 7020, 7229. 

New Mexico and Oklahoma, bound- 
ary between Colorado and, 6937. 
New York Central Railroad, convic- 
tion and fine of, 7026. 

Nicaragua, Norwegian steamer, claims 
of, 6826. 

North Dakota, Indian lands in, 
opened to settlement, 6882. 

Norway, copyriglit privileges extend- 
ed to, 6954. 

Norwegian steamer, Nicaragua, claims 
of, 6826. 

Ocean Mail — 

Extension of act for, recommended, 
7108. 

Lines, establishment of, 7231, 
Service, 6788. 

Ocean trade, more ships for, 7362. 
Offenders against government, diffi- 
culties of prosecution of, 6918, 7003. 
Official secrets, no punishment for 
divulging, 7003. 

Offices, unnecessary, abolition of, 
6988, 

Oil industry, freight rates in connec- 
tion witli, 7293. 

Investigation of, urged, 7288. 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, boundary 
between Colorado and, 6937. 
Oklahoma, statehood for, 7103. 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, ad- 
mission as one state, 7020. 
Oklahoma., Fort Sill reservation re- 
stored to public domain, 6695. 

Old age pensions, suggested, 7206. 
Ordnance Department, claim of Lieut. 
Col. Scott against, for use of his 
sighting system, 6826. 

Orient, importance of, for American 
exports, 6914. 

Overcapitalization — 

Evils of, discussed, 6647, 6712, 6976, 
7039, 7077, 7130, 7132, 7139. 
Power of Congress to regulate, 
6647, 6712. 

Pacific trade, possibilities of dis- 
cussed, 7052, 

Panama — 

Convention with for construction of 
canal, 6816. 

Duties and tonnage on vessels of, 
suspended, 6954, 
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Independence of, piuaranteed by tbo 
United States, 6815. 

List of political disturbances in, 
6810. ^ 

Becogiiition of de facto government 
in, 6810. 

Kepublic, constitution of, submitted, 
6862. 

Organization of government of, 
6865. 

Treaty with, for construction of 
canal, 7020. 

Correspondence relating to revolu- 
tion in, 6747, 6809, 6825. 

Panama Canal (see also Isthmian 
Canal). 

Acquisition of French title to, 7348. 
Appropriation for, 7022. 

Bonds, issue of, to relieve monetary 
stringency, 7108. 

Commission, 7020. 

Description of, 7305. 

History of executive action leading 
to acquisition of zone and light 
to buUd, 6827, 6857. 

Plans of, pay of engineers on, 6970. 
Progress of work on, 7100, 7231. 
Purchase of French interests, 7020. 
Eeorganization of commission, 7100. 
Eeport of committee of engineers 
which accompanied Mr. Taft to 
the Isthmus, 7268, 

Eeport of Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, 7280. 

Eoute, history of negotiations for, 
6808. 

Treaty for construction of, 7020. 
Type of, 7020. 

Zone, ceded to United States, 6815. 
Sanitation of, 7021. 

Pan-American Congress, advantages 
of, 6679. 

Pan-American Exposition, marred by 
assassination of President, 6675. 

Pan-American Eailway, report on, 
submitted, 6864. 

Panics, National Banking Law should 
safeguard against, 6654. 

Parcel Post, extension of to rural 
routes, recommended, 7102, 7227. 

Parks, National, additions to, sug- 
gested, 6911. 

Control of, by Forest Service, 7224. 
Discussed, 7013. 

Yosemite, given by California for, 
7012. 

Passports, authorizing issue of to resi- 
dents of insular possessions, 6707, 

Patents, benefits of, to extend to for- 
eigners, 6802. 

Pauneefote, honors shown to mem- 
ory of, 6705. 

Pay of engineers on plans of Panama 
Canal, 6970, 


Pay of seaman gunners increased, 
6708. 

Peace and war discussed, 7065. 

Peace at any price, folly of, 6992. 
Peace — 

Attitude toward, 6991. 

Based upon justice, desirable, 7066. 
Conference, at Hague accedes to 
Monroe Doctrine, 6664. 
Conference, at Hague, second, 7117. 
Efficient navy best insurance of, 
7117. 

Efforts of Hague conference dis- 
cussed, 6992. 

Hopes for permanent, based on 
Navy, 7150. 

Not desired on terms of ignominy, 

6666. 

On tlie western hemisphere, United 
States’ influence for, 7062. 

Policy, growth of, 6664. 

Shoiihl coincide with righteousness, 

7065. 

Strong desire of American people 
for, 6666. 

The right of the just man armed, 

6666 : 

United States Navy guarantor of, 

7066. 

With justice, the goal of tho Na- 
tion, 0921. 

The aim of civilized nations, 
6993. 

Pelagiac sealing, consequences of, 
7063. 

Pension Bureau — 

Efficiency of, 6911. 

Work of, 6803, 7006. 

Philippines — 

Ability for self government, 6928. 
Aid for soldiers crippled, and fami- 
lies of decreased, in, recommend- 
e<l, 6662. 

Business conditions in, 6738. 

Care of army in, 6947. 

Civil Service Laws extended to em- 
plpyecs in, 6892. 

Coastwise laws governing trade 
with, 7017. 

Commission, report of, 6732, 6861. 
Competition of products of, with 
tliose of the United States, 7017. 
Desertion of would be crime 
against humanity, 6661. 
Disposition of public lands in, 6815. 
Education in, 7016. 

End of insurrection in, 6690. 
Improvement in, 7015. 

Industrial development of, 6662, 
6800. 

Lower tariff or free-trade, needed 
for, 7050. 

Luzon, land in, reserved for naval 
purposes, 6701. 
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Misfortunes in, 7015. 

Naval base in, needed, 6806. 

Need for cable to, 6663. 

Needed legislation for, 6663, 6799. 
Our duty and problems in, 6928. 
Peace and amnesty for, 6720. 
Peaceful condition of, 7016. 

Policy in, 6661, 6720, 6799. 
Progressive self-government for, 
6661, 6720. 

Public servants of high character 
needed for, 6929. 

Reduction of tariff on products of, 

7017. 

Relief for, urged, 6732. 

S(dentific survey of, 6944.. 
Self-government for, 7051, 7232. 
Tariff advantages recommended 
for, 6930. 

Urgent necessity of remedial tariff 
for, 6737. 

Visit of Secretary of War to, 7104. 
Welfare of, 6661, 6720, 6799. 

Works of civilization in, 7051. 

Philippines and Cuba, thanks of 
President to Army, for services in, 
6693. 

Physicians in Indian Service allowed 
private practice, 6893. 

Polish citizens, statue of Kosciusko 
to be erected by, in Washington, 
6860. 

Political contributions, evils of, dis- 
cussed, 6990. 

From corporations, 7023. 

Porto Rico — 

Citizenship for people of, 7051, 
7104, 7233, 7300. 

Civil government organized in, 
6681. 

Forest reservation in, 6778. 
Governor’s report, attention called 
to, 6921. 

Landing pier for harbor of Ponce, 
6733. 

Mirafloros Island in, reserved for 
quarantine, 6708. 

Needs of the Island, 7051. 
Ordinances for railway and light 
companies, 6932, 6933, 6934. 
Ordinance for railroad for, 6730, 
6825. 

Prosperity of, 6720. 

Report on collector of customs in, 
6860. 

Report of Governor of, submitted, 
6730, 6771, 6932. 

Report of visit to, 7299. 

Telephone line for, 6732. 

Welfare under American law, 6660, 

7018. 

Porto Rico and Philippines, merit 
system of appointments in, 6673. 

Portrait of, 6636. 


Postal Savings Bank svstem recom- 
mended, 7102, 7226, 7346. 

Postal Service — 

Abuses of second-class mail rates, 
6677. 

Remarkable growth of, 6677. 

Rural routes extended, 6677. 
Postmasters, fourth-idass, protection 
of, civil service laws for, 7102. 

Post Office, increased efficiency in, 
6913. 

Post Office Department, revenue of, 
. 6723. 

Preachers of discontent, harm 
wrought by, 7033. 

Predatory wealth, acts of representa- 
tives of, 7135, 

Presidents — 

Assailants of, should be tried in 
federal courts, 6641 , 6644. 

Murder of, cause for grave alarm, 
6641. 

Pribilof Islands, destruction of seals 
on, 7063. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, committee 
to entertain, 6703. 

Printing by government, cost of, 6728. 
Ib’inting Offi<'e, supervision of, by 
executive dei)artment, 7229. 
Printing, extravagance in, pointed 
out, 6914, 6988. 

Prisoners of war, Amerii'an citizens 
detained bv British authorities, as, 
6681. 

Prize Courts, International, estab- 
lished, 7120. 

Private property at sea, intornational 
agreement to protect, urged, 6705. 
Prosperity, dependent upon economic 
policy, 6652. 

Evidences of, 6710. 

Of a^'erage man, 6646. 

Of people due to dominant policy, 
6894. 

Protective system discussed, 7083. 
Proclamations — 

Agreement with Creek Indians, 
6696. 

Alexander Archipelago Forest Re- 
serve, 6697. 

Amnesty for insurgent Filipinos, 
6690. 

Announcing assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley, 6639. 

Announcing death of ex-Presidcnt 
Cleveland, 6961. 

Calling Congress in extra session, 
6780. 

Calling Senate in extra session, 
6779, 6951. 

Calling special session of Senate, 
6967. 

Ceding land to Woodward, Okla., 
for park, 6889. 
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Declaring neutrality in Eusso-Jap- 
aiiese War, 6868. 

Disposing of Indian Land in Chey- 
enne &ver agency, 6878. 

Excusing Federal Employees from 
duty to attend dedication of 
Spanish War Monument, 6706. 

Extending copyright privileges to 
Cuba, 6781. 

Extending copyright privileges to 
Norway, 6954. 

Extending reciprocal tariff rates to 
Netherlands, 6961. 

Forbidding export of arms and am- 
munition to Dominican Republic, 
6968. 

Fort Sill reservation restored to 
public domain, 6695. 

Giving Fort Marcy reservation to 
city of Santa Fe, 6872. 

Granting part of Fort Sherman 
res('rvation to town of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, for cemeterv, 
6958. 

Inaugurating Jamestown. Exposi- 
tion, 6952. 

Opening Indian lands in North Da- 
kota to settlement, 6882. 

Opening Indian lands in South Da- 
kota to settlement, 6875. 

Opening Indian lands in Utah to 
settlement, 6956. 

Opening Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition at St. Louis, 6686. 

Opening to settlement, lands of 
Shoshone and Bannock Indians at 
Port Hall reservation in Idaho, 
6687. 

Eeserving Forest Lands in Porto 
Rico, 6778. 

Eeserving lands for townsites, 6874. 

Setting apart centennial anniver- 
sary of Lincoln’s Birthday as 
legal holiday, 6966. 

Suspending duties and tonnage on 
vessels of Republic of Panama, 
6954. 

Suspending duties on Cuban vessels 
and cargoes, 6690. 

Taking over light houses in Hawaii, 
6867. 

Thanksgiving, 6640, 6698, 6782, 

68k;, 6964, 6969. 

Publicity of methods of trusts, 664 8. 

No harm to honest corporations, 
6711. 

Public Lands Commission, report of, 

7096. 

Pure food, government control of, 

7038. 

Pure food law, example of Federal 

supervision, 7080. 

Pure food legislation, benefits of, 

7225. 
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Quarantine law, national, need for, 
6914. 

Quarantine, Miraflores Island, Porto 
Rico, reserved for, 6708. 

Queen Victoria, sorrow expressed for 
death of, 6680. 

Race hatred, discussed, 7081. 

Railroad men, character of, discussed, 
6980. 

Railroads — 

Accidents on, discussed, 7086. 

Block signals for, urged, G9S2. 
(b-iminal acts of, 7025. 

Control of, by Interstate Commerce 
(Commission, 7200. 

Co!itrol of rates and securities of, 
7200. 

Discriminations in coal and oil, 
7287. 

Emplovees, limited hours of labor 
for, 7085. 

Federal iiisi)Cction of, suggested, 
7086. 

Government ownership of, dis- 
cussed, 6981. 

Government supervision of rates, 
urged, 6976, 7074. 

Hours of labor of employees on, 
6982. 

Lawful agreements among, 7130. 
Rates — 

Efjuality of, desirable, 6655. 

Evils of rebate system of, 6977. 
Government control of, 7088. 
Maximum and minimum, 6977. 
Regulation of, by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 6977. 
Revision of by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 6902. 
Regulation by gOA'ernment, 7079. 
Safety aj^pliaiices for, urged, 6982. 
Secnirities, authority over, by Inter * 
state Commerce Commission, 7342. 
Shipments, abuses in, 6901. 
Sii]>orvision of accounts of, 7190. 
Trafiic agreements, need of, 7842. 
Travel on, increased safety for, 
6897. 

Rebates of rates — 

By Now York Central, 7025. 

Evils of system of, 6977. 

(Yiminal (diaracter of, 7025. 

Judge Holt’s o})inion of, 7025. 
Receivers of common carriers, Attor- 
ney General to a])point, 7342. 
Reciprocal tariff — 

Arrangement with Germany, 7283. 
Concessions granted Netherlands, 
6961. 

Concessions granted Spain, 6966. 
Reciprocity — 

Attention called to treaties, 6653. 
For Cuba, urged, 6682. 

Handmaiden of protection, 6652. 
Treati?® advocated, 6714. 
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Treaty with Cuba, 6717, 6740, 67 T?. 
^ With Newfoundland, 6717. 
Beclamation (8ee also Irri^^ntion) — 
Arid lands, importance of, 6658. 
Irrigation as means of, discussed, 
6658. 

Policy of, outlined, 6660. 

Service — 

Organization of, 6801. 

Purpose of, 7095. 

Work of, 6908. 

Eed Cross Societies in foreign coun- 
tries, report on, 6863. 

Revenue Cutter Service — 

Island in Sitka Harbor, Alaska, 
reserved for, 6701. 

Retirement from granted, 6708. 
Revenues and expenditures — 

For six years, 7082. 

Need for readjustment of, 6988. 

Of the government, 6787. 

Should be limited to actual needs, 
6654. 

Revolution in Isthmus of Panama, 
6747. 

Correspondence relating to, 6747, 
6771. 

Revolutions in Panama, list of, 6810. 
Rifle practice. National Board for 
promotion of, 7070. 

Rights of industrial combinations dis- 
cussed, 7845. 

Rio Grande, distribution of waters of, 
6787. 

Risk of trade, a proper charge upon 
society, 7086. 

Root, Secretary, address before third 
conference of American Republics, 
7059. 

Roseerans, Major Gen. W. S., Federal 
employees excused from duty to 
attend funeral of, 6706. 

Rural routes, extension of Parcel Post 
to, 7227. 

Rural Free Delivery discussed, 6724, 
6798. 

Russo-Japanese War, enjoining neu- 
trality in, upon government offi- 
cials, 6892. 

Russo-Japanese War, neutrality in, 

6868. 

Safety appliances for railroads urged, 
6982. 

Safety appliance law, enforcement of, 
6897. 

Discussed, 6728, 6803. 

Salary of judges, increase recom- 
mended, 7209. 

Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, 
war between, 7061. 

Sanitary convention of American Re- 
publics, report of, 6787, 6823. 

Santa Fe, Fort Marcy reservation 
ceded to, 6872. 


Santo Domingo — 

Benttfits to, by American collection 
of custorijs, 6998. 

(Jn'ditors of to be paid under direc- 
tion of United States, 6950. 
Kconomic condition of, 6997. 
Relation of Monroe Doctrijie, to case 
of, 6997. 

Treaty with, 6950. 

Sc'iontific work of government, co- 
ordination of, 7105. 

Scott, Ideut.-Uol. L. K., claim of for 
use of ]\is sighting system by U. S. 
ordnance de])artment, 6826. 

Seals, extermination of, by barbarous 
practices, 7063. 

Seaman gunners, increase of pay for, 
6708. 

Seamen, needed for Navy, 7002. 
Secretary of Commerce, creation of, 
asked, 6716. 

Secretary of State, visit of, to South 
American Jtcimblics, 7058. 

Secret redii(‘ed intes given the Stand 
ard Oil Company, 7293. 

Secret Service — 

Accomplislinients of, 7225, 7248. 
Amendnmnt to act criticized, 7225. 
Criminals l)eiiefited by amendinojit 
to act, 7225. 

Resolution of House concerning ])art 
of im'ssage relating to, 7240. 
Reply to, 7241. 

Responsible for conviction of Sena- 
tor and Congressman, 7226. 
Special re])ort on ])art of message 
relating to, 7238. 

Securities, issue of, should be super- 
vised by government, 7191. 

Senate, extra session of, called, 6951. 

Special session of, called, 69(57. 
Sharretts, Thaddeus S., apjtninted 
special agent in China, 6700. 
Shipping, American. (See Merchant 
Marine.) 

Ships for trade wnth South America 
and the Orient, 7362. 

Shoshone and Baiinock Indian lands 
in Fort Hall (Tdalio) reservation 
opened to settlement, 6687. 

Silver dollar, redemption of, in gold. 
6914. 

Slums and tenements of cities, evils 
of, 6902. 

Smithsonian Institution — 

Natural custodian of art objects, 
6914. 

Plans for improving, 6727. 

Work of, commended, 6676. 

Smoke nuisance in Washington, elimi- 
nation of, 7012. 

Social problems, the result of indus- 
trial development, 6645. 

Of cities discussed, 6650. 
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Socialist party teachings based on 
(dass hatred, 7210. 

Soldiers’ Home, supervision of, by 
War Department, 7229. 

South Dakota, Indian lands in, opened 
to settlement, 6875. 

South American trade, ships for, 7362. 
S])ain, reeiproeal tariff concessions 
granted, 6966. 

Spanish War Monument, Federal em- 
ployees excused from duty to at- 
tend dedication, 6706. 

Spanish War veterans, address to, 
6699. 

Standard Oil Company — 

Coni})etition crushed out by, 7296. 
Secret rates given by railroads, 
7293. 

Standard Oil Trust, efforts of, to 
shape public opinion, 7138. 

Stale, I)e])artinent of, growing im- 
portance of, 7022. 

State laws on marriage and divorce, 
variety oF, 7048. 

Statehood n'coumiended for Arizona 
and New Mexico, 7020, 7229. 
Statehood recommended for Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma, 7020. 
Statistics of marriage and divorce, 
lack of, 6942. 

Stock in other corporations, right of 
cor])orations to hold, 7079. 

Stock Yards at Chicago, report of con- 
dition of, 7296. 

Steamship trade, supervision of, by 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
6902. 

Stvjanjships bringing immigrants, 
supervision of, 6652. 

Strikes and lockouts, record of, 7037. 
Strikes, conijnilsory government in- 
vestigation of, 7089. 

Kecognition of legality of, 7345. 
Subsidized steamers between Europe 
and South America, 7362. 

Successful dishonesty in business, de- 
fenders of, 7071, 7138. 

Sugar (-ane experiments, report on, 
6949. 

Sympathy expressed for death of — 
Queen Victoria, 6680. 

Empress Frederick, 6680. 

President McKinley, 6680. 

Taft, diidge, eomnient of, on criticism 
of judgOvS, 7028, 

Cable dispatch from, urging need of 
Philippine tariff, 6737. 

Tariff— 

CouccRsiona, reciprocal, granted 
Netherlands, 6901. 

Spain, 6966, 

Conditions, investigation of, 7189. 
Effect of on manufactures, 6713.^ 
For Philippines, urgent necessity 
of, 6737. 


General acquiescence in, 6652. 

Laws, wise time for revision, 70^3. 
On wood pulp should be removed, 
7099. 

Principal, acquiescence of country 
in, 6713. 

Reduction of no avail to cure trust 
evils, 6712. 

Reciprocity with Germany, 7283. 
Relations with Germany, 7122. 
Removal of, from anthracite coal, 
urged, 6714. 

Revision, preparation for, 7346. 
Taxes, general subject discussed, 7042, 
Income and inheritance advised, 
7042. 

Tea and tobacco examiners added to 
Chicago customs service, 6971. 
Technical and industrial education 
discussed, 7045. 

T(dephone and Telegraph Companies, 
control of, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 7200. 

Thanksgiving. (See Proclamations.) 
Thanks of, to Army for services in 
Cuba and the Philix)pines, 6693. 
Tijuber on railroad land grants, 7303, 
Tobacco and tea examiners added to 
Chicago customs sorvice, 6971. 
Townsite lands, reservation of, 6874. 
Towiisites, manner of establishing de- 
scribed, 6880, 6887. 

Trade agreements, encouragement of, 
7345. 

Trade unions and corporations, checks 
upon, 6974, 7072. 

Trade unions, legality of, 7345. 

Trade Unionists in government serv- 
ice, 6783. 

Trade with the Orient, 7362. 

Treaties, reciprocity, attention called 
to, 6653. 

Advocated, 6714, 

Treaties, with Colombia and Cuba, 
6740. 

dYeaty, commercial, rights under 
Algecdras Convention, 7062. 
Reciprocity, with Cuba, 6717. 

For construction of Panama Canal, 
7020. 

Trpe-])lanting, land for, set apart in 
Nebraska, 6709. 

Tribunal of Paris, killing of fur seals 
regulated by, 7063. 

Truant Court of District of Columbia, 
7035. 

Trust companies, subject to same 
supervision as banks, 7082. 

Trusts. (See also Corporations.) 

Evils of, tariff reduction ofN no 
avail to cure, 6712. 

Ignorant legislation against, helpful 
to, 6647. 

Incorporated in one state to do 
business in many, 6648. 
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Interstate character of, 6048.^ 
Limited control of, favored, 6648. 
Overcapitalization of, evil of, 6647. 
Begulation of, by States impossible, 
6648. 

Turkey, relations with, 6797. 

Types of corrupt leaders, 7034. 
Uintah Indian lauds opened to settle- 
ment, 6956. 

Union label, injunctions invoked to 
protect, 7213. 

Union labor in government employ, 
6897. 

Unions of wageworkers, riglits and 
duties of, 6650. 

United States iJifluence for ])eace on 
the western hemisphere, 7062. 

Unjust discrimination, power of Con- 
gress to regulate, 6712. 

Venezuela — 

Blockade of ports of, by Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy, 6794. 
Foreign claims against, submitted 
to Hague Court of Arbitration, 
6794. 

Venezuelan cases, arbitration of, be- 
fore Hague Tribunal, 6941. 

Vessels and cargoes from Cuba, duties 
on, suspended, 6690. 

Veterans, union, gratitude of nation 
to, 6672. 

Vicksburg National Park, naval mon- 
ument for, 7104. 

Veto messages discussing — 

Civil Service appointments in Cen- 
sus Bureau, 7176. 

Claims for damages done by Army, 
6774. 

Desertion from Army, 6684. 
Desertion from Navy, (5084. 
Duplicate legislation, 6772. 

Jmlicial <listricts of Hoiith Carolina, 
6772. 

Undesirable army officers, 6773, 
6774, 6775. 

"Water power sites, 6777, 7151. 
Volunteer soldiery, reliance upon, in 
crisis, 6672. 

Wageworkers — 

Fffieiency of, commended, 6650. 
Mights of, discussed, 6896. 

Unions, rights and duties of, 0650. 
Welfare of, discussed, 6649. 

War among Central American Repub- 
lics, 7061. 

Mediation of United States and 
Mexico in, 7062. 

War — 

Betw^een civilized powers, decrease 
in, 6717, 6993. 

Fvil effects of, reduced by Hague 
agreement, 7120. 

Justifiable under certain conditions, 
7065. 


Of 1812, strong navy would have 
prevented, 7067. 

Washington, bust of, presented by 
French citizens, 6858. 

Washington City — 

Civic conditions in, discussed, 6902. 
Elimination of smoke nuisance in, 
7012. 

Plan to make model city of, 6902. 
Washington State — 

Land in, reserved for navy target 
range, 6706. 

Water Power — 

Monopoly of, fast growing, 7154. 
Privilege at Mussel Shoals, Ala., 
veto of, 6777. 

Rights, basis on which granted, 
7346. 

Site, on James River, Mo., refusal 
of privilege of, 7151. 

Water Supply — 

Conserved by forest reserves, 6657. 
State controi of, 6659. 

Storage, too vast for private enter- 
prise, 6657. 

Storage for irrigation, 6657. 
Waterways — 

Commission, report of, 7289. 
Commission, supy)ort of, 7189. 
Development of, 7094. 

Improvement of, 7222, 7264, 7346. 
Wealth, accumulation of, an inci- 
dental benefit to all, 6646. 

Wealthy malefactors, difficulties of 
conviction of, 7085, 7091. 
Methods of attack upon administra- 
tion, 7138. 

Weather Bureau site at Fort Yuma, 
Ariz., reserved, 6704. 

Weil and La Abra awards against 
Mexico returned, 6679. 

Welfare of wageworkers discussed, 
6649. 

Welfare, public, dependent upon high 
individual character, 6973. 

West Point and Annapolis, graduates 
of, 7068. 

White House, restoration of, to orig- 
inal plans, 6729, 6739. 

Wife-beater, corporal punishment for, 
suggested, 6905. 

Women, labor of, investigation of, by 
Deynirtment of Commerce and 
Labor, 6984. 

Emydoyment of, in Wasliington, 
6983. 

Employment of, discussed, 7090. 
Women and children — 

Labor of, investigation of, 7035. 
Woodward, Okla., land in, ceded to, 
for park, 6889. 

Wood ])ulp, should be relieved of tariff 
duty, 7099, 7346. 

Workmen ^s compensation laws dis- 
cussed, 7087. 
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Wrongs of other nations and peoples, 
interest in, 6925. 

Yosemite Valley given to government 
for park, 7012. 

Yuma, Ariz., Custom House site re- 
served at, 6705. 

W'^eather Bureau site reserved at, 
6704. 

Roosevelt Dam. (See Illustration oppo- 
site page 6660.) 

Booster. — An emblem of the Democratic 
party, often, uwed at the head of the ballot 
to designate the party. 

Rosebud Indian Reservation, South 
Dakota, oj^ened for settlement, 6875. 
Rough Riders, referred to, 6637. 

Round Island, assemblage on, dis- 
persed, 2585. 

Round Valley Reservation, Cal.: 

Allotments of land to Indians on, 
4955. 

Payment for improvements, 4692, 
4781. 

Reduction of, discussed, 5178, 5494. 
Rouses Point, N. Y., mentioned, 285[h 
Rover, The, crew of, murdered, 3830. 
Ruatan Island, convention between 
Great Britain and Honduras regard- 
ing, 2955. 

* ‘ Rules of Behavior. * ’ — Rules set down 
by George Washington from time to time, 
some of them maxims copied from different 
authors. It is said that, for the grt'ater 
part, this sot of rules might well be taken 
for the guidance of any yoiith, and that the 
adoption of them hy George Washington ne- 
counted in no small measure for his up- 
rightness of charaep'r and his splendid 
poise. The theme of those rules is : “La- 
bor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial tire, voiusricnre/* 

Rum, Romanism and Rebellion.—At a 
meeting of clergymen of all denominations 
held in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. New York, 
during the rresidential campaign of 18.S4, 
Rev. Samuel D, Burchard. in an address 
favoring the election of the Republican 
candidate, described the Democrats as the 
party of Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. 
The phrase was immt'dialely t.akcn up and 
used to alienate many persons otherwise 
friendly 1o the Republienn party, and as 
th(‘ party in that year suffered defeat by 
a very small margin many attributed it to 
the utterance of this alliterative plirase. 

Rumania. — Rumania Is situated In south- 
eastern Europe, northeast of the Balkan 
]*euiusula, and consists of the eastern ter- 
ritory of Dobrndja, on the Black Sea, the 
northern territory of Moldavia between the 
Carpathians and the river Pruth, and the 
southern territory of Walachia, between the 
Transylvanian Alps and the river Danube. 
These territories He between 4^® 2.5'-48® 
15' N. latitude and extend from 22® 25'- 
2l)° 40' R. longitude. The political neigh- 
bors of Rumania are Russia (Bessarabia) 
on the east, Hungary on the nortliw'est and 
north, Servia on the west, and Bulgaria on 
the south. 

Physical Features . — The eountry lies main- 
ly in the basin of the Danube, the plain 


consisting of rich pasture and agricultural 
land, the Intermediate region of the vine- 
yard and fruit districts and the higher slopes 
and valleys of birch, larch and pine forests. 

The Danube enters the country at the 
junction of the IIungarian-Servian-Riima- 
uian Imundary in the extreme west, through 
the Iron Gates between the Balkans and 
Carpathians (Transylvanian Alps), and 
forms the southwestern boundary with Ser- 
via and the southern boundary with Bul- 
garia for nearly HOO miles, Tlic “Iron 
Gates,” so called from the numerous rocks 
in the w^aterway, have been rendered nav- 
igable by blowing up the principal ob- 
structions (see European Commission of the 
Danube post). The Danube flows north- 
east and north, and effects a confluence with 
the Sereth and Pruth before reaching the 
Black 8ea through the delta of north-east- 
ern Dobrndja. Many tributaries joiu the 
Danube from the foothills of the northern 
mountains across the Walachian Plain. 
The Danube is frozen over every winter, in 
some years for three months. The climate 
of Rumania is extreme, with intense cold 
and tierce summer heat. 

History . — The Kingdom of Rumania has 
its origin in the union of the Danubian 
liincipalities of Walachia and Moldavia 
and th(‘ addition thereto of a strip of south- 
<‘ru Bessarabia. nnd<‘r the Treaty of Paris, 
in 1856. The principalities were an Integral 
part of the TurLish Dominions, but for 
many years a sjiirit of iiidepoiuicmce has 
been <‘xbibite(l, although tribute w’as paid 
to the Suit an. In 18.56 the Conventions 
of the two prindpalit ies ni(>l at Bucharest 
and .lassy and electi'd Priiic(‘ Alexander 
John Cnza as ruler, under the suzerainty of 
the Porte. Prince (biza reigned from 1856- 
1866. in which year ho abdicated, and 
Prince Charles Antf>ny of Ilohonzollern- 
Sigmaringeii w'as elected in his stead. By 
the Tr<‘aty of Berlin, July 15, 1878, the 
n(‘w Priiicipulity w'as naaignlzod as an In- 
depemhmt State, and the territory of the 
Dolirudja W’us recognized as jairt of the 
Principality. Rumania w'as forced into the 
Balkan war of and at Its c<»nclusion 

acquired further ti'rritory from Bulgaria. 
King Cliarh's died iu November. 1614, and 
W’as succeeded by his nephew', Ferdinand. 

Government . — On March 14 (27), 1881. 

Rumania was raised to a Kingdom, and 
n'cogiiized as such by all the Great Pow'ers, 
the Priu<*e being crowned at Bueliarest on 
May 6 (22), 18S1. 1’bc ciaiwn is hereditary 
In the male line of the house of Iloheii- 
zoIlern-Sigmaringen, and by a law’ of March 
14 (27), 1886, I'rlneo Ferdinand of Hohen- 
zollern, ii(*ph(‘w of tile King, w’as declared 
helr-presiimptlv e to the throne. Rumania 
Is not a Balkan State and took no part 
In the war against Turkey in 1612-1615, but 
secured a roailjiistmcnt of her southeastern 
frontier while Bulgaria was at W’ar with 
Gre(‘ee and Servia in 1615, 

Under the Constitution there is a parlia- 
ment of tw’o hous(‘s. Hie Senate cou.sista 
of the Heir- Apparent, the tw’o Archbishops 
and six Bishoiis, and the Rectors of the 
Universities of Bucharest ami Jassy, with 
106 senators, elected for four years by elec- 
toral colleges in each constituency. The 
Chamber of Deputies consists of 185 mem- 
bers, elected by three, colleges, the flrst and 
second composed of direct electors on a 
property and educational franchise, the 
third being formed of the remaining tax- 
payers, of whom the illiterate vote indi- 
rectly, the remainder being direct voters 
wdtli the other colleges. 

The law is based principally upon the 
Code Napoleon, and the courts consist of 
communal and circuit courts with appeals 
to the ^sessional courts. 
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Tift kingdom Is divided Into thirty- 
three departments governed by Prefeels, 
and are subdivided into sub-prefectures and 
communes. 

Population . — The population may be esti- 
mated at 7,250,000 in 3013 (IneludlMg the 
population of the territory ceded by Bul- 
garia), and of this total over 0,000,000 
are Kumauiaus (Vlacli.s), the remainder be- 
ing Jews, Armenians, Gipsies, Greeks. Ger- 
mans, Turks, Tartars, Magyars, Servians 
and Bulgarians. The Jews and Armenians 
luerease more rapidly than the Vlach or 
other racial elements. The Rumaulau lan- 
guage is of Ijjitlii origin, with many bor- 
rowed words from Magyar or Greek sources. 

Kor the army see Armies of the World. 

Navy . — The Navy consists (1913) of thirty 
vess(*ls on the Black Sea and the Danube, 
a ml includes fuic erulsf'r of 5,000 tons and 
six guul)ojifs; four torpedo-boat destroyers 
are being built in Italy. The Na\y is 
manned l)y 140 ottietTS and 2,200 seamen. 

Finance . — 'riie budget for 1914-1915 pro- 
vided for an cxpimditure of th<' equivalent of 
,$91,877,000. In anticipation of a revenue of 
$1>4,0«2.000. 'Phe debt In 1913 was stated 
at 1 ,814,J>{)1 ,035 leu, the leu, the unit of 
value, being equivalent to $0.19.3 United 
States money. 

Production and Industry . — The soil of the 
Walachian IMalu. and of the lower districts 
of Moldavia, is among the most fertile in 
tlie world, and the productive vineyards 
t 176,452 acres) had an output of 21,855,614 
gallons of wine in 1911. 'niero are close on 
1,000,000 acres of meadow land for hay. 
'I'he Live Stock Includes cattle and bnffaloe.s, 
sheep, goats, pigs, horses, mules and asses. 
Since 1886 State control has prevented 
the further depletion of the forest area, 
which lies prin(!li)ally In the mountain val- 
leys of northwest Moldavia. INdroleuni. 
salt, lignite and brown coal are found and 
largely tvorked, salt being a Government 
monopoly, while iron, eoi)per, lead, inereury, 
elnnnt)ar. (•oi)alt, nickel, sulphur, arsenle, 
and china clay also occur. The petroleum 
(and ozokerite) industry is reviving, and 
now assumes first-class lmportan(*o. Stone, 
granite, and marble are now largely worked, 
arni amber Is found in valuable quantities, 
q'here are many mlm ral springs, and some 
of the State-support(*d spas arc much fre- 
quented, Baltzateshte in particular being a 
favorite resort for invalids from eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Railways . — In 1910 there were 3,755 kilo- 
meters of line open for traffle, jilmost the 
entire system l)elug State owned. There 
are five lines from the northern to the 
southern boundaries and there are east-west 
Hues through the capital. 

An International Commission was created 
by the Treaty of Paris (1850) with en- 
bu'ged powers under the Treaty of Berlin 
(1878) for the control of the navigation 
of the Danube. The ronirnisslon exercises 
sovereign powers o\er the navigation of 
the river, the headquarters being at fialatz. 
The cost of adrainistrntion is met by dues 
and nmounts to about £60,000 annually. A 
large dock has been opened (3 892) at 
Brnila, and the Iron Gates were rendered 
navigable lii 1896 by the destruction of the 
dangerous rocks In the waterway. 

Fntrance into European War . — The ques- 
tion of Rumania’s entry Into the war wa.s 
settled Aug. 28, 1916, when a note de- 
claring that Rumania from 9 o’clock on the 
evening of Aug. 27, considered herself in a 
state of war with Austrla-TIunga^ was 
presented to the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister by the Rumanian Minister at 
Vienna. 

According to the note the persecution of 
Eumanians by Austro-Hungarian officials 


was alleged, and it was charged that agree- 
ments which (‘xist<*d hetwe*en Kiimania and 
the former members of I be 3'i ipl(' Alliaufu 
had l>een broken in letter and spirit from 
the time Germany and Austria entered the 
war. Italy, tlie dt'claration said, was obligi d 
to detach herself from Austria and G(‘r- 
niany. 

In t*onclu.sion, the eommiuiication set forth 
as follows the motives in compelling Ku- 
mania to enter the war; 

Fiisf — I'he Rumanian poi)nlatlon In Aus- 
trian t(»rritories is exposed to the iiazards of 
war and of invasion. 

Fecond — Rumania believes that by inter- 
vening she can shorten the world war. 

Third — Rumania places lierself on tlie sldii 
of thoso I'owers which she believes can as- 
sist lier mo,st efficaciously in realizing her 
national ideal. 

An official statement issued In Berlin said : 
“After Rumania, as already n'porled, dis 
gracefully broke treaties coneluded witb 
Austria-Hungary and Germany siu' deelaia'd 
war yesterday against our ally. Th(‘ Im- 
perial G(‘rmnn Minister to Runiania has ra'- 
ceived instructions to requc'st his passports 
and to declare to tlu' Rumanian (Jovernmenl 
that Germany now likewise considers liersidf 
at war with Rumania,” 

The entrance of liurnania into tlie lOiiro- 
pean War turned out to b(‘ oiu' of the most 
pathetic tragedies of tlie conflict. tracing 
the Germtui elinrge of treaelu'rv but a fci'lilc 
resistance was made to tbe advancing q'eii 
ton armies, and witliiii six inontlis tlu' cu 
fire country was in the hands of tlie vie 
torious Central powers. 

Trade irith the United Rtales . — The value 
of ni(‘rehaiidise imporled into Rnmanla 
from (lie Uiilti'd Stati's for (lie y('ar 191.3 
was $2,417,501, and goods to tlu' value of 
$348,481 were sent thither --a balance of 
$2,009,110 in favor of the United States. 
Rumania; 

Consular convention with, 4622, 4627. 
Referred to, 4757. 

Diplomatic relations with, 3980, 3094. 

Inclepondence of, announced, 4562. 

Porseention of Israelites in, 4017, 
4121, 4122. 

Trade-marks, treaty regarding, 4667. 

Treaty with, 4658. ' 

Rumania, Treaties with. (For details 

of tiie consular convention of 1881 see 

Consular Conventions.) 

Bump Convention.— -A name designating 
a meeting of the minority members of a 
part.v convention who secede from the con- 
vention, and declare' for a different policy or 
different candidates. One of tiu' most not- 
able instances of rump conventions oeenrred 
when Senator Teller of Colorado, aided i)v 
Senator Cannon of Utah, led a part.v of Free 
Silver advocates out of the Republican Con- 
vention in 3 896. .and virtually delivered 
them to the Democratic party, beeause the 
Repubilean platform declared for the Gold 
Standard. 

Rur^ Credits. (See Farm Loan Act.) 

Bill for creation of, deferred, 8018. 

System of, recommended, 7908. 

Rural Delivery. (See Division of Rural 

Delivery.) 

Rural Free Delivery. (See Postoffice.) 
Russia.—The Russian Empire, which cov- 
ers nearly eight and a half million square 
miles of the land surface of the globe, ex- 
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tends from the west limits of Poland, In 
17“ M. longitude, to East Cape, the ex- 
tremity of the Continent of Asia, in 191° 
K. (Ui9° W.) longitude, and from Cape 
Chelyuskin, in the Taimyr I'eninsula (77° 
40' N. latitude), to the frontier of Afghanis- 
tan, 35° N. latitude. Of this vast area Rus- 
sia in Europe is bounded on the north by 
the Itareiils Sea; on the west by Scandina- 
via, the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic 
Sea, and by the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires and Rumania; on the 
south by the Black Sea and the Caucasus; 
and on the east by the Caspian Sea and 
the TT’ul Mountains. 

European Russia has an area exceeding 
2,000,000 siimire miles, and is 1,700 miles 
from north to south, and 1,400 miles from 
east to west. Asiatic Russia has an area 
of close on 0,500,000 square miles, and is 
4,000 mih'S from east to west, and li.400 
miles from north to south (from the Kara 
Sett to the I’amir boundary). 

In th(‘ Gulf of B(jthnia are the Kurlo, 
East Kvarki'ii and Aland Islands of Fin- 
land ; Dago and Os«d in the Baltic; Novaya 
Zemlya, Koignyev and Valgach, In the 
Barents S(‘a ; the New Siberian Islands, 
Bear Islands, and Wrangel Land, in the 
Arctic Ociain; the Commander islands olT 
Kamchatka; and the Shanlar Islamls and 
the northern part af Sakhalin, in the Sea 
itf ()Khotsk. 

lUii/.sicul Fcntiircfi. — European Russia con- 
sists of a vast plain, the eastern Low- 
land of I'hiroiic, betwemi the Ural Moun- 
tains and the (.’aucasus of the east and 
south itnd th(‘ Cai pat liians of tlic* south- 
west. The Ural Mountaijis, whieii divide 
the (’ontimmls of 10ui‘op(‘ and Asia, and 
extend from the Kara Scat to tlte Caspian, 
culminate in 'J'ldlposs-is (5,400 feet), but 
the Caucasus, which run from the Black 
Sea to the (\ispian, reach to IS, 520 fiad in 
Mount Elburz and J 0,540 feet in Mount 
Kazbek. 

Asiatic Russia is enclosed l)y mountain 
ranm'S within wliich lie tlie Plains of Tur- 
kestan tiiid Siberi.a, 'flio principal rivers 
of Eur()p(*an Russia tire the V<dga. Don, 
Dnieper, Bug and Dni('st(‘r, tlie Vistula, 
Nhumui and Duna, th • Neva, Om‘gsi. Dvina 
.and M('Zen, and tin* Pechora. Asiatic Rus- 
sia contains the four great rivers, Ob, Ye- 
nisei, lama, ami Amur. Finland and the 
P.alti(' jiroviiiees eontaiu iimumerablo lakes, 
Ladoga being the lai'gt'St lake of Europe. 

'The elimate of Euroi)eaii Russia is t.vpl- 
cal of the most extreme Continental con- 
ditions, Moscow ha\ing a winter tempera- 
tiire of 12° F., while tin? summer tempera- 
ture of the (‘astern i)ortion is al>ove (58° 
F. At Verklutyansk the soil has l>e<m 
found to be i)err'nanently frozen to a depth 
of nearly 400 feet, although the summer 
mean temperature is higher thau that of 
I'aris. 

HiMory. — The vast Russian Empire Is the 
onteome of tlie Tsardom of Muscovy, found- 
ed in the latter part of tlu' fifttamth century 
by Ivan tlie Great, of tin' bouse of Rurik, 
who reigmal from 1402 to 1505, and enlarged 
the Principality of Moscow into an auto- 
cratic kingdom over a wide territory. In 
1013 the throne passed to a collateral 
branch of tlu* house, Michael Romanov 
(1013-1045) Ix'lng ('lected 'I'sar by the Na- 
tional Assembly. Since the accession of 
the Konianovs the l)oun(hiri(‘s of the Em- 
pire have been constantly cxteiuhMl. Little 
Russia, or the Ukraine, was annexed In 
1007, and under Peter the Great (1089- 
1725) an outlet was acapiired on the Black 
Sea bv the capture of Azov from tlie Turks, 
and the Baltic Provinces and part of Fin- 
land were eaptuivd from the Swedes. The 
capital was transferred from Moscow to 


St. Petersburg (now Petrograd) in' 1711, 
and Peter the Great was proclaimed Em- 
peror of All Russia. At the close of the 
eighteenth century the Empire extended 
from Conrland to the Urals, and from tlie 
Arctic to the Black Sea. In the nineteenth 
(•('Dtury Russian rule was extended over the 
basin of the Amur and from the Uasplan Sea 
to (diinese Turkestan, and at the beginning 
of the twentieth cciiLury the present limits 
from the Baltic to the l‘aclhc, and from the 
Arctic to the Asiatic Plateau, were pre- 
vented from spreading to the Yellow Sea 
by the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 

(See also European War of 1914, and Rus- 
sian Revolution, below.) 

Qovvriment . — From the establishment of 
the Principality of Moscow', which became 
liter domiuuiil force in Russian affairs at 
the dow'ufall of the Tartar rule (1238- 
1402), until the begimiiiig of the present 
century the government of Russia was an 
uullmited autocracy. Certain reforms were 
introduced from time to tiuie. Serfdom 
was almllshcd lit 1801, and elective pro- 
vincial and municipjil ussemblle.s were cre- 
ated in 1804-1870, w'lille the legal svstem 
was piirgt'd of many of its gravest abuses. 
The uiisucc(‘ssful t(‘Vmination of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1901-11)05 led to the ex- 
pression of a national feeling In fa\or of 
r(‘pres(‘ntat ive institutions, and on Octo- 
ber 17 (30), 1905, the Tsar issued a mani- 
festo promising a constitution. In 1906 
tlie "Imperial Duma" was op(‘ned ity the 
1’sar, Imt its dei lands w'ere regarded as 
excessive, and it was dissolv(‘d. The see- 
oiid Duma (1907) imd with a similar fate, 
and liefore the third Duma was elected the 
franchise and methods of repres(‘Ulatlou 
W'ere modllied. U'h(‘ third Duma W’jis el(‘ct(‘d 
on Nov. 1 (14), 1907, for live yeaixs, and 
has proved to bo less re\ olutlonary in char- 
acter th’"* its prc'dccessors. 

Tlie crow'u is hereditary in the house of 
Romanov-IIoisteln-Goltorp. The Emperor 
must belong to the Orthodox Church, and 
must not wear a crow’n involving residence 
outside tile boundaries of the Empire, But 
the Imperial theory that limits set to the 
power of till* erowu l)y iiuiierial eoiic(*ssi()n 
mav lie r(*voked by imperial decree scare(‘ly 
just Itiest Jie t erm "Const it utloual Monarchy." 
Many topics are wi1hhi‘ld from discussion 
by the h’gislature, so that parliament. ‘iry 
gov(‘rnm«'nt is far from complete, while 
llie franchise* is highly re.strlcted, elections 
t> the Duma are indirect, ami ministers are 
r(*sp(»nsi]»l(‘ not to tlie legislature imt to the 
Tsar. Ruler: Nicliolas II. Alex.’iiidrovltch, 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russia s. 
Tsar of Moscow, Kiev, Vladimir, Novgo- 
rod, Kazan, Astrakhan, l*olnnd, Siberia, 
Tauric Chersonese, and of Georgia, Lord of 
Pskov, Grand Duke of Smolensk, Lithuania, 
Volhynia, Podolia and Finland, etc. ; born 
at Petrograd. May 6 (19). 1868; eatne to 
the throne Oct. 20 (Nov. 2). 1894. 

By Imperial rescript of Oet. 17 (30). 

1905, the Emperor declar(‘d his Intention of 
sharing the legislative power with an elected 
national assembly, or Imperial Duma, and 
by a proclamation of Feb. 20 (March 5), 

1906, the Council of the Empire w'as asso- 
ciated w'lth tlie Duma, ns an Upper Cham- 
ber. The (Tunicil of the Empire consists 
of ninety-eight members appointed by the 
Emperor, ami ninety-eight members elected 
by various bodies for nine years and one- 
third renewable trlennially (six are elected 
b.v orthodox clergy, forty by provincial as- 
semblies, sixteen by landowmers, eighteen 
by the nobility, six by the Academy of Sci- 
ences and the universities, and twelve by 
eommereinl and industrial eorponitions). 
The judicial system consists of four sets of 
tribunals and a supreme court. (For the 
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army see Armies of the World and for the 
navy see Navies of the World.) 

JfUHniiin Revolution, 1917 . — The entire 
civilized world was thrilled by news from 
I’etro^i'ad (the name of the Russian capital 
since the outbreak of the (Ireat European 
War — the old name. St. Petersburj?. being 
dis<‘arded because of its CJerman form) on 
March 10, 1P17, announcing the destruction 
of the Russian autocracy and the establish- 
ment of a democratic form of government in 
Russia. For years and years, liberals, radi- 
cals, and revolutionists in the Tsar’s empire 
had planned to overthrow the ruling dynasty, 
only to b(' crushed so mercilessly and 
thwarted so effectively that the days of 
democratic government in the largest of 
the countries of Europe had seemed to 
belong to the dim and distant future. The 
announcc'inent of the complete overthrow of 
the Tsar’s government was particularly 
timely in that it came but three weeks 
before the United States allied herself with 
Russia as the opponent of the Imperial 
(xcrman (lovernment In tlie European War. 
IJecaiise of the fact that the new democratic 
form of government in Itussiu took long 
firmly to »‘stablish itself, and b(‘cause of the 
diflacul ty of complete communication between 
Russia and America during the war, the 
facts of the revolution are not matters of 
definite general knowledge. TJie following 
statements, however, seem to be warranted ; 

Despite the thoroughness of the revolu- 
tion, it was accomplished quietly, and with 
comparatively little bloodshed. Indeed, only 
the small number of persons possessing inti- 
mate knowledge of factors working below the 
surface in Russia were awar<‘ that any com- 
prehensive steps toward revolution were be- 
ing taken. In these r('spccts, the Ruslan 
revolution furnishes a great contrast to the 
French Revolution. For the primary cause 
of the revolution, one must turn to the rise 
of the Duma in Russia, (See Russia — His- 
tory), with the constant attempt of the Tsar 
and of the Russian ollgarciiy to limit its 
power. With the beginning of the European 
War, liberals and radicals in Russia tem- 
porarily abandoned their efforts for the 
democratization of the government, but soon 
were aroused again to active opposition to 
the forces In power because of the lack 
of vigor with which the Government was 
prosecuting the war. Not only was there 
InefFiciency, but there was also every indi- 
cation that the entire administration of the 
Russian army was overrun with graft and 
lack of patriotism, so that the sacrifices of 
the Russian people In lx>th life and money 
were being made in vain. The army, dis- 
gusted with oligarchy, had become irahtied 
with an Intense longing for democracy. The 
strength of German Influence at court also 
soon made itself felt. Two premiers ap- 
pointed by the Tsar, who was considered a 
weak pawn in the hands of the unscrupulous 
nobility in power, wore known to he pro- 
Teuton in their sympathies, and fears were 
freely expressed that a separate peace with 
Germany would he negotiated. A coarse 
hut shrewd Russian priest, Gregory Ras- 
putin, had achieved marvelous power at 
court, and it was known that his influence 
was being used for German purposes *, and 
other ministers appointed to power were 
reactionaries whom the liberals had long 
fought to discredit — notably the universally- 
hated iTotopopoff. 

Efficient and liberal forces in the Duma 
accordingly were moved to agitate for re- 
forms, only to he met with absolute denial 
of their recpiests. By February. 1917, the 
maladministration and dishonesty of the 
Government had served to bring on a famine. 
Food was almost unobtainable and 
the people became desperate. In the 


meantime, the army had seen itself ren- 
dered ineffective, and lent itself readily 
to the seeds of revolt sown quietly and 
effectively in its ranks — probably under the 
direction particularly of the premier of the 
new government soon to be established, 
Dvoff. Rasputin was assassinated. Early 
In March strikes and protest meetings sprang 
out everywhere in Uetrograd, and the army 
openly sympathized with them. The police 
were unable to subdue the rioters, and on 
March 4, the troops were ordered to patrol 
the streets and the city wus placed under 
martial law. But the troops soon sided 
with the strikers against the police. Fin- 
ally, on March 0, 1917, the Duma, under 
the leadership of its president. Rodzianko, 
formally renounced allegiance to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Tsar replied by dissolving the Duma, 
hut the Duma refused to he dissolved, and 
appealed to the army and to the people for 
support. Hunger parades and democratic 
demonstrations filled the stn'cts of Petro- 
grad. The Tsar turned to his array for 
help, hut the army Itself had become trans- 
formed by the new spirit, and allied Itself 
with the Duma. All over Russia, the mass 
of the peasants rose in support of the revo- 
lution, and in the Russian armies at the 
front and in the Russian navit‘s on the seas 
the representatives of the old order were 
stripped of their autliority practically over- 
night. Statements have’ ])een made ti»at 
the revolt in tlie army and navy was aecom- 

f dished quietly, hut later reports seem to 
ndleate that tin* old oflieers of the Tsar 
were not displaced without bloodshed. In 
Petrograd itself, how<‘V(*r, the revolution was 
met with only weak reslstauec. Even the 
planners of the revolution s(‘em to have been 
surpris<‘d at the strength it displayed, and at 
the weakness of the opposition of the autoc- 
racy, form(*i'ly heli(‘V(‘d almost iitipregnahle in 
Its strength. The part playi'd by the (^hureh 
is not clear. By March 11, the revolution 
was an accomplished fact. Nicholas II 
abdicated the throne for himself and for his 
son, thus ending the three hundred y(*ars* 
rule of the Romanov dvnasty. Dtlier mem- 
bers of the royal family were dispossessed 
and lmprlson(‘d. Grand Duke Nicholas was 
removed as commander-in-chief of the army, 
to be succeeded by General Alexeff. Tlie 'red 
flag of Socialism was adopted as the olfleial 
flag of Russia, although the Government so 
far estaldishod seems to ho along the lines 
of representative democracy, with Socialistic 
proposals held. t(‘mporarily at least, in the 
background. Indeed, the moderation which 
the new government has shown l)as dis- 
Batisfied the more extreme elements in Rus- 
sia, and the latter were responsible for an 
unsuccessful demonstration against the 
new ministry on May B and 4, 1917, led by 
the Socialistic Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Dt*legateR. representing more radi- 
cal forces in Russia, who desire peace, al- 
though not a separate peace, and more 
radical reforms In the new government. 

The Premier of the new cabinet Is Lvoff, 
who more than any one man. seems to have 
been responsible for the revolution. The 
controlling forces in the new government, 
however, would seem to be Professor Paul 
Mlliukoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
would Im? called in America a liberal, and 
the more radical Socialist, Kerensky, Min- 
ister of Justice. Soon after the revolution, 
the throne of Russia was offered to Grand 
Duke Michael, hut he refused to accept the 
offer unless the Russian people should elect 
him by universal suffrage. On assuming 
power, the new government announced that 
it would prosecute the war against the 
Central Powers with increased energy. Com- 
plete amnesty for all political and religious 
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ofTenses, universal manhood suffrapro (with 
the status of woman suffrage In doubt), and 
a eonstitutional assembly similar to the 
American Congress have been proclaimed. 
All social and religious restrictions, espe- 
cially all restrictions upon the Jews, have 
been abolished, all political prisoners have 
been released from Siberia, including many 
whose earlier but unsuccsessful efforts made 
the present revolution possible, complete 
liberty of speech and press have been as- 
sured, and all workingmen are to have the 
right to organize themselves into working- 
mc'ii’s associations. The police are to be abol- 
ished, their places to be filled ]>y a new mili- 
tia answerable to the Covernmont. And 
every effort is to he made to remove the 
economic distress from whieh the Russians 
have so long suffered, and to establish social 
and legislative ri'forms whieh will parallel 
the steps towards social justice being taken 
by all the other great countries of Europe 
and America. 

Early in May, 1017, it was announced 
that commissions from Russia and tl»e 
bUiited States would exchange visits, both 
to consult about the prosecution of the 
]{;nroi)ean War, and also t.) give and re- 
C(‘ive advic(‘ on the perpetuation of the 
Russian Revoludon. It was announced that 
the chairman of the American commission 
would be Ellliu Root, former Secretary of 
State ; the (»ther members to be : ('liarles 
R. Trane, of Tliicago, nianufacturc’r ; John 
R. Mott, of New York. International Sec- 
retary of the Young Mini’s Christian Asso- 
ciation : ('ynis MeTormiek, of Chicago, 
T’residerit of the Inlernatlonal TTarvester 
(’ompany ; Samuel R. IJertron, of New York, 
hanker; James Duncan, vice i)resident of 
the American Fed('ralioii of Labor; (Miarlos 
Edward Russ(>ll, of New York, writer and 
Socialist; Ma jor-(jon('ral Hugh I#. Scott, 
chief of staff, United States Army; Rear- 
Admiral James II. Glcnnon, United States 
Navy. 

In the several months following the revo- 
lution, dissension broke out Ix'tween the 
conservative clement in control of the new 
ministry, and the radical and Socialistic cle- 
ment represented by the Council of Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s delegates. The latter insist- 
ed that the Government put into effect more 
radical social and economic la'forms than 
it had bf'en considering, and also that an- 
nouncement he inaflp that Russia, although 
she would not consider sej)arate peace with 
(4ormnn.v. was anxious for and would work 
towards a univfrsal peace with no annexa- 
tions and no indemnifies. Miuis1»*r Miliu- 
koff had created much dissal Isfaetion bv ids 
earlier announcement that Russia was sup- 
porting all the aUns of the Entonte Allies 
in the war, and on May Id, Miliukoff re- 
signed, after IMinister of War Guehkoff h.ad 
tendered liis resignation. The Ministry 
W'as willing to abdicate its position, and 
turn over tlie reins of government to the 
Couneil ; but the latter did not feel itself 
prepared to a<’eept them, although it suc- 
ceeded in having passed its resolution for 
an Immediate and universal pence without 
Indemnities and annexations. For a time, 
It appeared as though the effects of the 
revolution would disappear in anarchy, but 
on May 17, it was announced that the 
Ministry and the Council had agreed upon 
a coalition government. Lvoff remained aa 
premier, Tereschenko succeeded Miliukoff as 
foreign minister, Kerensky became minister 
of war, and new vacancies In the Cabinet 
were recruited largely from the ranks of 
the Socialists. 

Eduenfion — There are universities at 
Petrograd (with 0.000 students) and at 
Moscow, with the modern Shaniavski Uni- 
versity of Moscow, and at Kasaji, Kiev, 


Kharkov, Odessa, Saratov, Tomsk, Warsaw, 
and Yuriev, with a total of about 41,000 
students. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Divisions 

European Russia (the 

ITovinces) 

Poland 

Finland 

Caucasia 

Central Asia 

Kihftria. 

Area in 
English 
Sq. Miles 
50 

. , . 1.862,524 
45), 018 
... 144,178 

... 180,703 

... 1 ,325,530 
4,786,730 

Population 
Jan. 1 (14) 
1912 

122,550,700 

12.776.100 
3,140,100 

12.288.100 
10,727,000 

9,577,900 

Inland Seas and Lakes. 

. . . 317,468 


Khiva (Khiva) 

26,028 

800.000 

Bokhara (Bokhara) . . . . 

78,524 

1,500,000 

Total 

. . , 8,770,703 

173,359,900 


Production and InduKtri /. — The land area 
of file Russian Empire is estimated at 
5,300,000,000 Eugllsii statute acres, of 
which aliout 70 p<'r emit is unlit for culti- 
vation, ::0 per cent is eov(‘red with forests, 
and 10 per cent is cultivated land. Tho 
total area under cert'als, potatoes, etc., in 
1012 was 3()l,04.^),(>3(> acres. The number 
of live stock in 1012 wois ; (’/itfle, 48,800,- 
000; sb<‘(‘p and himhs, and goats, 74,000,- 
000; pigs, 13,508.000; horses, 33,1 Oil, 000. 

The ur(*a of woods and forests is esti- 
mated at close on 1 .ooo.ooo.ooo acres. Of 
tb<‘ total area aboiiL 00. 000, 000 acres are 
under (‘xploiluliou, yielding a net profit to 
the State in JOOi) of 40, 000, ()()() roubles. 
Tbo lisheries are au important industry, on 
account of the nnmoi’oiis fast days In the 
Orthodox Thiireh (‘a lend. u*. 

The Dbdorsk ami Ural Mountains con- 
tain great miner.’! 1 rirdu's, and are the prln- 
(dpurseat of the milling and metallic in- 
dustries, producing gold, platinum, copper 
and iron of very superior (jiialily. Silver, 
gold and lead are also obtained in large 
quantities from the miiK's in the Altai 
Mountains. Among the non-imd alJic min- 
erals are petroleum, coal, roek-s:ilt, mar- 
ble and kaolin or china cljiy. Russia is now 
the largest producer of petroleum in the 
world. Die output amounting to 53D.0(K),()00 
poods (of thirty-six pounds) in 11)10 and 
to 515,1)20,000 pood.s in 1011. An immense 
bod of coal, both steam aud ant lira cite, and 
apparently inexhaust ilile, h.as lieeu discov- 
ered in the hnsin of the Donetz (between 
the rivers Donetz and Dnieper). The coal 
output for the whole of Russia in 1011 
was 1 ,420,160.000 poods (62-~-l ton). Other 
mineral products iu 1010 w’ore gold ore 
(schlieh), prodi'cing .‘1,606 poods of pure 
gold, platinum 3:{5 poods, jilgiroii (171,000,- 
000 pood.s in lOOS), sleid .and rails (2,000.- 
000 tons in J'.)06), eo]q)er (14,401,000 
poods in 1907), and quicksilver (325 tons 
in 1904). 

In 1910 fne nuiriTier of faetorle.s and 
works of all kinds op('u was 32, .503, em- 
ploying 2.080,85)6 h.’iuds. Th(! principal 
manufactures are <*nttons, tiax and silk, 
sugar, distilling (a (xovernment monopoly) 
and brewing, tanning, shoos and gloves, fur- 
niture, pjiper, flour, tot)aeeo and hemp. 
Other carving, metalwmrk, etc., and agri- 
cultural mnehinerv Is now manufactured on 
a large .scale. The imports conshst prin- 
cipally of raw materials and machinery; 
the exports are mainly food products and 
minerals. Home manufactures are protected 
by prohibitive duties on maiiufaetured arti- 
cles, but their development awaits cheaper 
fuel and improved transnort s<'rvlees. 

A great deal of the Internal trade is car- 
ried on by itinerant vendors, but the 
principal a.gency is the fair, over 16,000 
fairs being hold annually, of which 85 
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per rent nre in lOuropoan flnssia. The 
largest and most famous Is that of Nljnl- 
Novgorod, with a turnover of some 200,- 
000,000 roubles, other large fairs being 
held at Irblt, Kharkov, and Menzelinsk In 
European Kussia, and at Omsk and Ishim 
til Siberia. 

Finance . — The budget for 1014 railed 
f<»r an expenditure of :{,.)oS,201 .400 roubles. 
'J'he national debt of the empire was stated 
on Jan. 1, 1014, as S.Sl 1,;5S0,1 dO roubles. 
The amount of gold held by tlie Hank of 
Kussia was 1 .r>70,r»77,241 roubles. The fri'c 
lialanee in the Treasury Jan. 1, 1010, was 
404,000,000 roubles. The rouble, the unit 
ot value, eonsisls of 100 kopecks, and Is 
equivalent to .$0,.‘ll,r) United States money. 

Railwaun. — The total length of lines open 
for regular traffir on Jan. 1, 1018, was 40,- 
H80 miles ( Kussia n <1oa eminent 20,816 
mile's, private eoiiipanies 14,0!n> miles, Fin- 
land 2,847 miles, lOastern (’hlna Hallway 
1,070 mile.s). Exclusive of Finland (7. r.) 
there are in Etiropean Kussia about 150,000 
miles of navigable rivers and canals and 
lakes. In Asiatic Russia there are 85,000 
ndles of waterway, of which 20,000 miles 
are navigable. Some 175,000 persons are 
engfiged In the traffir. 

f^hipphip. — The sea-going Merrantilo Ma- 
rine on Jan. 1, 1018, consist ed of 716 
steamers (700,075 tons) and 500 sailing 
vessels (181,10.5 tons), the steam tii'Ct Im'- 
ing valued at £15, ,'100, 000 and the sailing 
fle('t at £1,700,000. Stf'am licet was manned 
l>y 17.1.57 persons, the sailing ships by 12,- 
88.8 p('rsons. 

Capital, St. retersburg (name 
ordered changed to Petrograd during the 
war with fiermany in 1014), ott the Nc'va. 
Estimated population (1018), 2,018,506. In 
1010 there were in the Russian Empire 
25 towns with a population exceeding 100,- 
000 (European Kussia 20, Asiatic Russia 
.5), 50 with a population l)etween 50.000 and 

100.000 (European Kussia 46, Asiatic Rus- 
sia 18), and 68 with a population between 

30.000 and 50.000. 

Trade with the Vnitrd states . — The value 
of merchandise imported Into Russia from 
the TTnlted States for the year 1913 was 
.$25,86,8.795, and goods to the value of .$26,- 
958,690 were sent thither — a balance of $1,- 
594,895 in favor of Russia. 

FINLAND . — The Grand Duchy of Finland, 
on the (4ulf of Flnbind and Hothnla, Avas 
conquered by Russia from Sweden, and 
finally annexed In 1809. The country was 
formerl.v governed by the Imperial Finnish 
Senate, of twenty-two members, Avith a Diet 
of four estates elected by the people. This 
form of goA^ernment gave wji.a^ on .Ian. 1, 
1907, to a new (’onstitution involving a sin- 
gle riuimlK'r elected by universal suffrage 
of both sexes. Women are likewise eligible 
for election to the ('hamber. Fluland Is 
thus the first country to concede woman 
suffrage and rei>resentation, and it is note- 
worthy that it has been gained without agi- 
tation. 

Education in Finland is on a very differ- 
ent footing from the remainder of the Rus- 
sian Empire. I*rlmary odueation is compul- 
sory and fre(' betAveen the ages of seven to 
fifteen, and the schools are Avell attended. 
Special schools make a feature of cattle 
farming, dairying, and agrlenltnrnl instruc- 
tion. The UniverHlty of Helsingfors has 
about 3,000 students. 

BOKHARA is a vassal state of the Rus- 
sian Empire in Central Asia, and lies be- 
tween 37°-41° N. latitude and 62°-72'’ E. 
longdtude. Rice, wheat and other cereals, 
and tobacco, flax, fruits and hemp are 
grown, and large quantities of cotton are 
produced in the irrigated western plain. 
8ilk is also a flourishing industry, cottons. 


.‘silks and woolens are manufactured in ad- 
dition lo leather and saddlery, and salt is 
produced in considerable quantities. ITie 
exports are mainly to Russia, and consist 
of raw cotton and silk, skins and hides, and 
carpets; the imports arc principally manu- 
factured goods and sugar from Russia, and 
cotton goods, tea, shawls, and indigo from 
Hritlsh India. Trade is carried on mainly 
by camels ruid pack animals. 

THE KHANATE OF KHIVA, a central 
Aslan dependency of the Russian Empire, 
lies to the south of Amir Darya between 
Hokhara and Russian Trans-Caspia. As in 
Hokhara the Molnunmodan Uzbegs are the 
dominant race. Native industries are leather 
Avork and embroideries of cotton and silk, 
and the manufacture of rough cottons and 
woolens. A considerable export trade la 
carried on with Russia. 

Eussia: 

Aid furnished Greeks by. (See 
Greece.) 

American insurance companies, treat- 
ment of, in, discussed, 5961. 

Bering Sea fisheries discussed. (See 
Bering Sea Fisheries.) 

Cession of territory of, to United 
States. (See Alaska.) 

Claims of, against United States, pay- 
ment of, recommended, 6386. 

Claims of United States against, 
3826, 6336. 

Coined silver money and products of, 
referred to, 5908. 

Colony from, to emigrate to United 
States, discussed, 4207. 

Commercial relations with, 820, 1068, 
1113, 1369, 1704. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Conference with in relation to treatv 
of 1832, 7669. 

Consuls of, in United States, authen 
tication of passports to Jews 
denied by, discussed, 6067. 

Consuls of United States in, 165. 

Convention with, 834. 

Czar of — 

Assassination of, resolutions of 
condolenco on, 4626. 

Coronation of, at Moscow discussed, 
4758, 6067. 

Death of, referred to, .5960. 
Proposition of, for reduction of 
military establishment discussed, 
and action of United States re- 
garding, 6335. 

Emperor of — 

Accepts umpirage of first article 
of treaty of Ghent, 645, 672. 
Decision of, 756. 

Ratification of, 767. 

Accession of, to throne, 950. 
Assassination of, attempted, re- 
ferred to, 3658, 3658, 3669. 

Death of, discussed, 916. 
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Intervention of, regarding inde- 
pendence of South American 
provinces, 892, 

Meditation of, for peace between 
United States and Great Brit- 
ain offered, 511. 

Accepted by United States, 51L 
Declined by Great Britain, 519, 
532. 

Son of, visits United States, 4099. 
South American Independence, 892. 
Famine in, recommendations regard- 
ing supplies to be sent, 5648. 
Friendly disposition of, toward 
United States, 449, 478, 503, 613, 
638, 1068, 1113, 4714. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 5398, 5871. 

Grand Duke of, visits America, 4099. 
Hemp from import duties on, re- 
ferred to, 3990. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 4162, 4789, 4793. 

Israelites in — 

Condition of, referred to, 4690, 4714. 
Measures enforced against, and 
subsequent banishment of, dis- 
cussed, 5623. 

Proscriptive edicts against, 5518. 
Jeannette Polar Expedition, surviv- 
ors of, aided by subjects of. (See 
Jeannette Polar Expedition.) 
Minister of, to United States — 
Appointed, 950. 

Elevation of mission announced, 
5874. 

Kecall of, requested by President 
Grant, 4099. 

Kef erred to, 4110. 

Peceived, 4718. 

Title of ambassador conferred 
upon, 6335. 

Peferred to, 5874. 

Minister of United States to, 272, 
456, 557, 1068, 1114, 1592. 

Death of, referred to, 4825. 

Title of ambassador conferred 
upon, 6335. 

Naturalization questions with, 5961. 
Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Germany, 7909. 

Austria-Hungary, 7974. 

Neutrality preserved by the United 
States in war with, 4418. 

Neutral rights, treaty with, regard- 
ing, 2777. 

Referred to, 2809. 

Pacific telegraph referred to, 3329, 
3382, 3445, 3564. 

Relations with, 778. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
3887, 4220, 4247. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 


Adams, John, 272. 

Cleveland, 5398, 5871. 

Jackson, 1199, 1241, 1269. 

Johnson, 3719, 3722, 3798. 

Monroe, 820, 849. 

Pierce, 2777. 

Expiration of, referred to and re- 
newal of, recommended, 1369. 
Renewal of, declined by Russia, 

1704. 

Turkey % with, referred to, 1008. 

Vessels of, detained by United States, 
appropriation for, recommended, 
6336. 

Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by, 3794, 6336. 

War with — 

Great Britain — 

Attempts of Great Britain to 
draw recruits from United 
States discussed, 2864. 

Neutrality maintained by United 
States in, 2864. 

Japan, discussed by President 
Roosevelt, 6926, 7001. 

Neutrality of United States pro- 
claimed, 6868, 6892. 

Turkey — 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 973. 

Hayes, 4418. 

Neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 4-118. 

Threatening aspect of, discussed, 
762. 

Treaty of peace referred to, 1008. 

Whaling vessels of United States in- 
terfered with by, 3791. 

Russia, Treaties with. — The convention 
as to llie PaoiUc Oceiiu and ihe nortliwest 
coast of America was eonclmled iu 1824. 
Free aud unmolested fishing and trading 
rights in those parts of the Pacific Ocean 
as yet unocempied are to be mutnall}^ en- 
joyed by both nations. AVlicre slat ions are 
located, citizens of the one country may 
not resort for trade or fishing to the estab- 
lislimciits of the other wllliout express per- 
luissloii. Citizens of the United States 
may nut ereet any establishment on the 
m>rthwest eoast or America to the north 
of, nor sltall llussla to th(‘ south of fifty- 
four degrees and forty minutes of north 
latitude. Spirituous liquors and llrearnis 
and other munitions of war are tieelared 
to be prohibited articles of sale to the na- 
tives or to others within the territory cov- 
ered by this convention. Punishment for 
Infraetion of this article to be at tlie dls- 
eretion of the contracting powers or their 
officers. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1832 conferred freedom of comnnuee, 
reciprocal treatment of vessels wMtlioiit dis- 
criminating duties by reason of the nath)n- 
allty of the carrying vessel, fnedom of 
export and import (excepting tiie coastwise 
trade), the appointment of consular ofll- 
eers In terms of the usual consular ('on- 
ventlons, with powers over des<‘rters from 
fillips and in the ailmlnlsfration uf affairs 
of deceased citizens, and, in general, tlie 
extension of large commercial privileges 
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Upon the most favored-nntlon terms. The 
conditions of the treaty wore appiicuble 
to l*olaud iu so far as possibie. 

As certain especial privileges had been 
extended to Sweden and Norway in regard 
to Poland and Finland, it is specllied that 
Buch preferential conditions shall not ex- 
tend to the United Stales. 

The treaty of 1854 established the rights 
of neutrals at sea on the principle that 
free ships make free goods and that the 
property of neutrals on board an enemy’s 
vessel shall not be subject to confiscation. 
The provisions of this treaty are to be 
extended to all pow(‘rs formally recognizing 
the principles and expressing a desire to 
accede to the treaty. 

Alaska Ccssioti . — The treaty of 1867 ceded 
Alaska to th(‘ United States. The details 
of the bonmlarh^s contained in the first 
article gave rise to the long dis])utes be- 
tween the Uult(‘d Htat(‘S and Canada over 
the location of the boundaries which were 
the subject of later trejities with Great 
Britain. VVMth the territory, Russia ceded 
all public property In Alaska with the rec- 
ords and aiwhives of the government per- 
taining to affairs In Alaska, but reserved 
the right to make exact copies of them at 
any time. Citizens of Alaska w’ho de- 
slr('d to retain their allegiance to Russia 
might return to that country within three 
years from the date of cession. The na- 
tive trib(‘s w('re to be subjected to such 
laws as the TTiiited States might In their 
iiterests and its own discretion make for 
tlielr government. In consideration of the 
cession of territory and rights over it, the 
TTnited Slates agreed to pay within ten 
months after ratification the sum of seven 
million two hundred thousand dollars In 
gold to Russia, at Washington, (For ex- 
tradition agreenu'Tits, see Extradition Trea- 
ties.) 

In 1804 a modus vivrricll was arranged In 
relation to the fur-seal fisheries in Thudiig 
Sea and the North Paelfie Ocean, by which 
It was agreed that citizens of the TTnited 
States might not fish within a zon<‘ of ten 
nuntical miles from the shores of Russian 
possessions in Bering Sea and the Baeiftc 
Ocean, nor within thirty nautical miles of 
the Commander Islands and Robhen Island. 
Vessels of the TTnited States so infringing 
are to be seized by duly qualified Russian 
officers and handed over as soon as prac- 
ticable to the TTnited States authorities, 
wdio shall cause the eases to he tried by the 
ordinary courts. The Russian government 
agreed to limit the seal catch for the year 
1804 In the vieiiiity of the Islands named 
to thirty thousand head. The provisions of 
this treaty are In nowise retroactive. 

Oet. 22, 1011, Russia heeame a party to 
the convention for the preservation of fur 
seals by signing the agreement with Great 
Britain, Japan and the TTnited States, 

In .7 line, 1{)04. it was agreed that cor- 
porations having a legal existence In 
either country should be recoirnlzed In the 
other, and In 1006 an agreement for the 
protection of trade-marks was effected. 

Russian America. (See Alaslca.) 
Russian Colony, desire of representa- 
tives of, to emigrate to United States 
discussed, 4207. 

Russian Revolution, 1917. (See Russia.) 
Russo-Japanese War. — Russia’s occupation 
of Manchuria after the uprising of the Box- 
ers (q. v.) was a matter of vital importance 
to Japan, as it endangered the independence 
of Korea, and brought Russia into danger- 
ous proximity to Japan on the shores of the 
China and Japan seas. In April, 1902. Rus- 


sia had promised to withdraw from Man- 
churia in eighteen months, but in Septem- 
ber, 1903, she informed the Bowers that it 
would be impossible for her to withdraw 
at the time specified. 

In June, 1904, the Japanese Government 
opened negotiations with Russia, looking to 
the latter’s withdrawal from Manchuria ; 
but, losing patience at what she regarded 
as the dilatory tactics of the Russian ofli- 
cials, on Feb. 0, 1904, Japan broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia, and four 
days later attacked the Russian licet at 
Port Arthur, damaging several ships and 
driving the Russians into the harbor. 

From that time until the fall of the port, 
Jan. 2, 1905, the Japanese fleet under Ad- 
miral Togo blockaded and bombarded Port 
Arthur, losing two battleships and several 
smaller vessels, but Inllicting still more dam- 
age on the Russians. 

Japan formally declared war on Feb. 11, 
1904, and China and the United States is- 
sued proclamations of neutrality. Japanese 
troops at once occupied Korea, and on May 
1 forced tlie passage* of the Yalu River. 
Three days later the Japanese began to land 
troops on the Liao Tung ITnlnsula, north 
of Port Arthur, and moving down the penin- 
sula defeated the Russians at Nanshan Hill 
and Kincliau, s(*izing Dalny at the end of 
the month. A Russian force from the north 
under Staekelberg, attempting a diversion 
in favor of Port Arthur, was decisively 
defeated at Vafangow, June 15, aud while 
tleiierals Knroki and Oku followed up the 
retreating Russians. General Nogi after 
driving General Stoessel. the Russian com- 
mander, from his outlying positions, laid 
siege to Port Arthur at the end of July. 
On Aug. 10, the Russian fleet in the harbor 
•f Port Arthur, finding its position desper- 
ate. attempted to break out, a part of the 
vessels HuetM'eding iu reaching neutral ports, 
but the giM'ater number being driven back 
into the port. Four days later the Russian 
squadron from Vladivostok, which had been 
making desultory raids on Japanese eom- 
merec, was defeated by a Ja6anese fleet, 
under Admiral Kamiraura, one Russian ves- 
sel being sunk and the rest badly damaged. 
On Aug. 16, General Nogi demanded the 
surrender of Port Arthur, and, on General 
Stoessel’s refusal, began an unsuccessful 
general assault w'hich cost the Japanese 
14.000 men. While Nogi’s forces pressed 
the siege of the fortress the Japanese armies 
in the north, under the command of Marshal 
Oyama, the Japanese eornraander-in-chief, 
drove the Russians under Kiiropatkln from 
Liao-Yang (Sept. 4), and checked a last 
attempt to relieve the city by repulsing a 
Russian advance over the Sha River (Oct. 
14). By assaults and siege operations the 
Japanese steadily advanced upon Port Ar- 
thur, the capture of 20.‘'>-metcr Hill (Nov. 
30) enabling thorn to bombard the fleet in 
the harl)or, and on Dec. 31 they broke 
through the Inner line of defenses. On Jan. 
2, 1905, General Stoessel surrendered the 
city with 47,000 men. The Japanese loss 
during the siege was 50,000 ; the Russian 
not less than 20,000. The fall of Port Ar- 
thur left Nogi’s forces free to join the army 
of the north under Oyama. After repulsing 
a Russian forward movement at the Hun 
River (Jan. 28), the Japanese assumed the 
offensive and again defeated Kuropatkln in 
a fifteen days’ battle (Feb. 23-Mareh 10) 
near Mukden, the ancient capital of Man- 
churia. and entered the city. About 750,- 
000 men were engaged In this battle, operat- 
ing on a front eighty miles long. The Rus- 
sian loss was 90.000 killed and wounded, 
and 40,000 prisoners, the Japanese loss being 
less than half that of the Russian. 

Meanwhile the Russian Baltic fleet, un- 
der Admiral Rogestvensky — their last naval 
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resource, for the Black Sea fleet was cou- 
tined within the Dardanelles by treaty 
stipulations, and demoralized by a mutiny 
of its sailors — had sailed from labau (Oc- 
tober, 1004), and was making its way to 
the East in several divisions by way of 
the Suez Canal and Cape of Good llopc. 
An attack on an EnKlish tishlng fleet in 
the North S(‘a (Oct. 21)— the Russians mis- 
taking the fishing boats for Japanese tor- 
pedo l)oats — nearly involved Russia in war 
with England, the affair being finally set- 
tled by arbitration ; and the prolonged stay 
of the Russia us off Madagascar and in 
Kamranh Ray, Saigon, led to a protest 
from Japan to the h'rench Government. 

On May 27 the Russian fleet eneoiin- 
tcred the Japanese under Admiral Togo, at 
the entrance to the Sea of Japan, and was 
praetleally annilillated. (udy I erulst'r es- 
caping to Vladivostok, and 3 to Manila, 
where they were interned. Six battleships, 
a coast defense battleship, and 4 cruisers 


w’cre sunk; 2 battleships and 2 coast de- 
fense battleships suneudered ; many tor- 
pedo boats and smaller vessels were sunk 
or captured; Admirals Jiogeslvensky and 
Ncdiotatoff wm‘P takmi, with .S,tH)b of their 
men ; and 14,000 Russians perished. The 
Japanese lossc'S were inconsiderable. Short- 
ly after the battle a Japanese force occu- 
pied (lie Island of Sakhalin. 

On June 11, President Roosevelt, after 
conference with the Japanese minister and 
the Russian ambassador, sent to Tokyo and 
St. Petersburg identical notes, urging the 
two governments to open direct peace nego- 
tiations wdth each other. This action re- 
sulted in the ending of the war by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (q. v.). Dissatisfac- 
tion with the result of the negotlationa led 
to some rioting in Japaru'se cities. (See 
illustrations opposite (383G, 688G, G948, 

7028.) 
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Sabina, The, American seamen rescued 
by, compensation for, requested by 
owners of, 2005. 

Sabine Cross-Eoads (La.), Battle of.— 

Gen. N. P. Banks’s army, which had been 
concentrated at Alexandria, La., advanced 
up the Bed Kiver Marcli nr., LS(M, bj’^ way 
of Nat chit oclu'S, Pleasant 11 111, and Mans- 
held, toward Shreveport. April 8, arriving 
at Sabine Gross-lloads, on the Sabine River, 
the Fedora Is eneomilercd a part of the (’on- 
federate army under Gen. Kirby Smith, 
commanded by Gen. Richard Taylor. The 
Ponfederates atta<‘ked and Banks was bad- 
ly defeat('d, losing .‘LOOO In killed, wounded, 
and missing. The (’onfederates captured 
lb gnus and an iinimmse amount of ammu- 
nition and Rtorrs. 'Pbe ( ’oiifederat(‘ loss 
was reported by Gen. F. Kirby Smith as 
over 2,000 killed and wounded. 

Sabotage. (Sco Socialism.) 

Sac and Fox Eeservation, Okla.: 

Cession of portion of, to United 

States proclaimed, 5591. 

Salo of — 

Hill providing for, 4959. 

Referred to, 4972. 

Sac Indians (see Indian Tribes): 

Tr('aty with, 4001. 

War with. (8ce Indian Wars.) 
Sacketts Harbor (N. Y.), Attack on.— 
May 29, ISL'], a British force of 1,000 
or 1,200 regulars and a large Imdy of Indi- 
ans was convo,>ed from Kingston, ('anada, 
to Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., by a squadron 
under Sir Janies Yeo, the whole expedition 
being under the command of Sir George 
Pn'vost, Gov(‘riior-<ieneral of Canada. The 
Americana, mostly raw militia, were at first 
forced back, but later rallied and the Brit- 
ish were driven to their boats, leaving their 
dead upon the field. 

Sacketts Harbor, N. Y.: 

Barracks built at, 653. 

BritiKsh attack on, repulsed, 524. 
SackvHle-West Affair. — Lord Sackvillc, 

the British Minister to the United States 
from 1881 to 1888, wrote a letter during 
the Presidential campaign of 1888 in which 
he advised an alleged naturalized citizen, 
of English birth, by the name of West, to 
vote the Democratic ticket, on the ground 
that the sueeess of the Democratic party, 
with its free trade policies, would be bene- 
ficial to Great Britain. I’resident Cleve- 
land promptly rebuked Lord Sackvllle for 
bis conduct, and in December handed him 
his passports. See 5365, 5396. 

Sacramento Pass (N. Mex.), Battle of. 

— When Gen. Kearny had established the 
supremacy of the United States authority 
at Santa he dispatched Col. Donipran 
with 800 men to join Wool in an expedi- 
tion against (’hihuahua. Dec. 27, 1846, 
Doniphan reached El Paso del Norte, a 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants on the 
road to Chihuahua, at one of the principal 
crossings of the Rio Grande. Here he was 
Jolnf'd by Wightman’s artillery, consisting 
of 100 men. He then proceeded toward 
the Sacramento River. Where the road 
to Chihuahua crosses the river the Mexi- 
can General Heredia was posted with 1,575 
men. Feb. 28, 1847, he was attacked by 
the Americans and driven from his posi- 
tion with a loss of 110 pieces of artillery. 
Coi. Doniphan and his little army entered 
the city of Chihuahua March 1 and 2. 


* - Safe and Sane Fourth.* ’ (See Fourth 
of duly Accidents.) 

Safety- Appliance Law: 

Judgment of Supreme Court on, 6982. 
Discussed, 6803, 6897. 

Government inspectors under, 6982. 
Safety at Sea: 

Confirmation of convention for, 6982. 
Safety Fund.— Owing to the unstable char- 
acter of the currency issued and the inse- 
curity of deposits of iSlate nanks, the New 
York legislature in 1820, upon the sugges- 
tion of Martin Van Buren, passed a law 
known as the safety-fund act. Under the 
provisions of this law banks chartered by 
I he stale were required io pay into tlie 
state treasury a certain percentage of their 
capital stock to servo as a fund out of 
which the liabilities of any of tlicm that 
might fall should be made good. This was 
the beginning of reform In the banking sys- 
tem. TTndm* this law there wore ten bank 
failures, resulting in a loss of all their capi- 
tal, amounting to .$2, .500.000, which proved 
conelusively the inadequacy of the safety 
fund. In 1838 the free-banklng system was 
adopted. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y., survey of, referred 
to, 10^3. 

Saganaw Indians. (Sec Indian Tribes.) 
Sage-Bnish State. — A nickname for Ne- 
vada (q. v.L (See also States) ; somctiraca 
also nicknamed the Battle State and Silver 
State. 

Saginaw, Mich., bill to provide for 
])urchase of site and erection of pub- 
lic buildings at, returned, 5571. 
Sa-heh-wamish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Sah-ku-mdhu Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Sailors Creek (Va.), Battle of.— After 

the Confederate defeat at Five Forks and 
the retreat of Lee’s army from Richimmd 
and Petersburg, Lee made his way duo 
west and reached the Danville Railroad at 
Amelia Court-House on April 4, 1865. Sher- 
idan passed him and reached tlie railroad 
at Jetersvlllc, 7 miles southwest, Lee, 
finding retreat cut off in this direction, 
moved westward toward Farmvllle. At 
Sailors (’reek, April 6. C’uster, .iolned by 
(’rook and Devin, succeeded in piercing 
the Confederate column, took 16 guns, 40(» 
wagons, and many prisoners. Ewell’s corps 
and part of PlcketPs division were thus cut 
off. The cavalry detained this force of 
l)etwecn 6,000 and 8.000 until, having 
been surrounded by Wright with the Sixth 
(’orps, Ewell surrendered. Five generals, 
more than 7,000 prisoners, several hundred 
wagons, and many guns were taken. 

St. Albans, Vt., privileges of other 
ports granted, by proclamation, 2473. 
St. Augustine, Ila., harbor of, referred 
to, 1040. 

St. Bartholomews, unlawful expedition 
planned in, 769. 

St. Clair Flats, acts making appropri- 
ations for deepening channel over, 
vetoed, 2919, 3130. 

St. Domingo. (See Santo Domingo.) 
St. Elizabeth *s Hospital, (See Govern- 
ment Hospital for Insane.) 
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Salaries 


£t. John Island^ treaty concluded with 
Denmark for cession of, to United 
States transmitted and discussed, 
3777, 3779, 3796, 3886. 

St. John Eiver, navigation of, referred 
to, 2273, 2675. 

St. Lawrence Eiver, navigation of: 
Correspondence with Great Britain 
regarding, 960. 

Referred to, 2675. 

Right to exclude American citizens 
from, claim of, by Canada dis- 
cussed, 4058. 

St. Louis, The: 

Mentioned, 6313. 

Refuge given Gon. Miller and Vice- 
President of Peru by, 1133. 

St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Co., application of, for riglit of 
way across Indian Territory, 4653. 
Bill granting, referred to, 4655. 

St. Louis Harbor, survey of, referred 
to, 2135. 

St. Marys Falls Canal, toll imposed 
upon vessels passing through, by 
United States as retaliatory meas- 
ure, proclaimed, 5725. 

Referred to, 5749. 

Revoked by proclamation, 5812. 

St. Marys River; 

Act making appropriation for deep- 
ening channel over flats of, in the 
State of Michigan vetoed, 2920. 

St. Paul, The, mentioned, 6391. 

St. Petersburg, Russia: 

Fourth International Prison Congress 
at, discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 5117. 

International Statistical Congress in, 
4221. 

St. Pierre, destruction of city of, 6680. 
St. Regis, Capture of. — At ilie outbreak 
of the War of l.Sli: it was agreed be- 
tween the British and Americans that the 
r'lllage of St. Regis, on the boundary line 
>ptween Canadu and New York, occupied 
)y Christian Indians, slioiild nmiain neu- 
ivil. In violation of this agreement the 
'auadlan c(inimander-ln-chlef put a garri- 
son in the ] lace and many of the Indians 
were induced to join the liritish ariiiy. On 
the tuoniiug of Oet. 22. 1H12. Maj. Young, 
with nttout 200 men. surprised this garrl- 
st)!! and took 40 prisoners, some nmskets, 
and a <punititv of blankets, after killing 7 
men. None of the American force was In- 
jured. 

St. Regis Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
St. Thomas Island, treaty with Den- 
mark for cession of, to United States 
transmitted and discussed, 3777, 3779, 
3796, 3886. 

Salaries, Congressional.— Under the Artl- 
eles of Confederation each state paid its 
own members of Congress, but the Con- 
vention of 1787 made tlie members Inde- 
pendent of the states in this respect. The 
first clause of Article I., section G. of the 
Constitution provides that ‘The Senators 


and Representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be aseer- 
taliied by law and paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the [inlted States.” Mi'mbers of 
the First Congress were paid $<> per day 
and $0 for each twenty miles of travel go- 
ing and coming. The salaries have fre- 
quently been changed. From 1789 lo 181. “5 
they were $6 per day; from 1815 to 1817, 
$1,500 per year; from 1817 to 1855, $8 per 
day ; from 1855 to 1865. $3,000 per year ; 
from 1805 to 1871. $5,000 per year; from 
1871 to 1874, $7,500 per year; from 1874 
to 1908. $5,000 per year. A mileage of 
twc'nty cents Is allowed both ways. Sena 
tors and representatives have received the 
same salarie.s except during 1795, when 
senators received $7 per day while members 
received but $6. At presemt members of 
both houses ree<4ve $7,500 per annum. Tin* 
speaker of the House receives $12,000 per 
year. 

Salaries, Division of Postmasters', In 
Post-Office Department. — This di vision 
falls under the supervision of the First As- 
sistant Rostmaster-deneral (q. v. ). (.See 
l*ost-()fliee Department; Division of Citv 
ixdivery; Civil Service; Division of Riirai 
Delivery.) 

Salaries, Executive.— Sept. 24. 1789. Con 
gross lix('d the salary of the President of 
the United States at $25,000 per annum, at 
which hgnre it remained until 1873, when 
It was iiiereased to $50,000. Tlie (.’oustitii 
tion provides that llie salary of tin* l*resi- 
dent sliall not be diminished during his 
term of oflice, and for this reason that 
part of the ‘‘salary-grab” act of 187;{ 
wiiieb lucreus(>d his salary was not rei)ealed 
in 1874 with the olh(‘r provisions of that 
act. Tlie salary of the Vice-President, 
placed at $,5,000 In 1789, was raised to 
$8,000 In 18r>;b to $10,000 in 1873, reduced 
to $8,000 in 1874. and in 1908 increased 
to $12,000, and the President’s salary was 
fixed at $75,000. 

Of the Cabinet officers the Secret.arles of 
State and the Treasury received in 1789 
salaries of $3,500 each, the S('cretary of 
War $3,000, the Attorney-Oenoral $1,5()(). 
and the Postmaster-Chmeral $2,000. In 
3819 th(‘ pay of the four Secretaries (St.ate. 
'freasury. War, and Navyt was made $6,- 
000, that of the Postmaster-th'mu’al $4.00o, 
and that of the Attorney (huieral $3,500 
'fhe Cabinet otficers and Vico Prt‘sident now 
receive $12,000 per y(‘ar. Washington at 
first d(‘clirn‘d to rc'eoive any pecuniary com- 
pensation ns President. He asked tiiat the 
estimate.s for his station be limited to such 
actual exT)ondltnres as the public good might 
be tlioiiglit to require (page 45). 

Salaries, Judicial.— In 1789. when the 
Ignited States courts were organized, the 
(''hief .Tustlce of the Supreme (^ourt was 
paid $4,000 and tlie associate justices $3.- 
50<) each. The district judges received 
from $1,000 to $1,800. These salaries have 
been increased frf)m time to time. At the 
present time (1914) the Clii(‘f .Tustlce of 
the Snprtune Cotirt receives $15,000, the 
associate justices $14,500, the circuit court 
judges $7,000. and the district court Indges 
$0,000. Thii Chief .Justice of the tlnlted 
States Court of Claims receives $6,500 and 
the four associate judges $6,000 each. 
The Constitution provides that tlie salaries 
of Federal judges may not be diminished 
during their continuance In office. 

Salaries of Public Officers (see also the 
several officers): 

Commissions claimed by, referred to, 
3 730. ^ 
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Fee system, abolition of, as applicable 
to certain officials discussed, 
6161. 

Kecomm ended, 4939, r)879, 5968. 

Fixed salaries recommended, 1387, 
4718, 4838, 4922, 4939, 5879, 5968. 

Til crease for head of Secret Service 
recommended, 7253. 

Increase in, recommended, 4107. 

Mode of jiayin^, referred to, 1954. 

liecominendatioiis regarding, 195, 198, 
4107. 

Kef erred to, 1807. 

Tariff of fees for clerks, marshals, 
etc., recommended, 2666, 2714, 4770, 
4836, 4939, 5103. 

Salary Grab.“”A poimlnr nnmo for the act 
of March 3, 1873, whereby the salaries of 
the President and Vice-President, members 
of roiiffi’ess, justices of llie Supreme Court 
aud other Fed(u-al ofliciuls were materially 
iui-reased. 3'he provisions for the increase 
were introduced by Ih'Ujamin F. Butler, of 
Massacliusi'tts, and ma<i(' a rider to the 
approjuiatlon bill. By this law the Presi- 
d<‘nt’s salary was InciM'ascd from $2r»,(>00 to 
$r>(),00() r)er year; that of tlu' C'blef Justice 
from .$8,500 to $10,500; those of the Vlce- 
Pn'sideiit, Cabinet (dlieers, associate jus- 
tices. and Spc'aUer of th(‘ House from $8,000 
to $10,000, and of S(>nators and Uepresenta' 
lives from $.^>.000 to $7,500. Another act, 
pass<>d the next day. made that part of the 
law relating to salai'l<'s of members of Con- 
gress retroactive, thus giving themselves 
$7,500 Instead of $5,000 a year from March 
4, 1871, to ]\rnrch 4. 187."., and following 
years. This ('xciod tlie indignation of the 
people to such an extcuit that the laws were 
rep('ah'd the following y(‘ar, except such 
provisions as related to the l*resldcnt and 
justices of the Supreme Court. 

Salt, duties on, discussed, 397, 1470. 
Salt Springs: 

Cession of, to United States, 342. 

Keferred to, 803, 892. 

Salt Works in Kentucky, act for relief 

of owners of, vetoed, 4170. 

Salvador, — Salvador occupies part of the 
south coast of Central America, between 
(tuatemnla and Nicaragua (Gulf of Fonseca), 
the northern boundary being conterminous 
with the Uepnhlic of Honduras, aud the 
southern i)ouiidary being the Pacific Ocean, 
It is situated approximately between 13''-14® 
20' N. latitude and 87® 45'-90° W. longi- 
tude, and is about 140 miles from east to 
west, iind about 60 miles from north to 
south. The area is about 7,225 square 
miles. 

Physical Features. — There are distinct 
areas in the low alluvial plains of the coast 
and the interior plateau, with a mean ele- 
vation of about 2,000 feet, broken in many 
places by volcanic cones, of which the hlgh- 
(‘st are Santa Ana (8,300 feet) and San 
Miguel (7,120 feet). The lowlands are gen- 
erally hot and unhealthy, hut the climate 
of the plateau and mountain slopes is tem- 
perate and healthy. There Is a wet season 
from May to October, aud a dry season 
from November to April. 

Hydrography . — The principal river is the 
Lempa, v^ieh rises in Guatemala and flows 
Into the Pacific, being navigable for most 
01 its course by small steamers. In the 


eastern districts the Rio San Miguel rises 
near the Honduras boundary and flows 
into the Bay of Fonseca, and in the cen- 
ter of the Republic is the large volcanic 
lake Ilopango. 

History . — Salvador was conquered In 1526 
by Pedro dc Alvarado, aud formed part of 
the Spanish viceroyalty of Guatemala until 
1821. In 1840 the Republic broke away 
from the federation of Central American 
States. 

Government . — The constitution rests upon 
the fundamental law of 1864 (revised In 
1880), the Presldcmt and Vice-President be- 
ing elected for four years by direct vote of 
the people, the President being ineligible 
for a successive term in either oflice. Presi- 
dent (Feb. 9, 1913-1915), Carlos Melendez, 
born Feb. 1, 1861. 

'Phe National Assembly, consisting of a 
single chamber of forty-two Deputies (three 
for each Departimuit ) elected for one year 
by the direct vote of all adult male Sal- 
vadorians, meets atmiially from February 
to May, and elects a President and Viee- 
Presideiit for each session. 

There are local courts of first Instance, 
district courts, and a .supreme court at the 
capital. Facli of the fourteen Departments 
has a governor appointed by the central 
executive, but the niuiilcipalities have elec- 
tive magistrates and oflicials. 

For the army see Armies of the World. 

Population . — There are fourteen depart- 
ments with an estimated population of 
1,200,000. Of the total population about 
10 per cent are creoles and fortdgners, 
50 per cent half-t*ast(‘H, and 40 per cent 
Indians, tlie negro (dement being negli- 
gible. The language of the country Is 
Spanish, 

Prodnetion and Industry. — I'he principal 
products are coffee, sugar, indigo, ‘Teru- 
vlan" balsam (grown in Salvador, but for- 
merly shipped from Callao in Peru), to- 
bae(*o, cocoa, rba*, cerc'als, and fruits. Cot- 
ton is being grown under a Government sub- 
sidy. 

(iold, silver, copper, mercury, and lead 
are found, and tlu*re are indications of coal 
and iron, but only gold and silver are sys- 
tematically worked, mainly In the depart- 
ment of Morazan. 

Finance . — The average annual expenditure 
for tlu* five years ending with 1013 were 
13,230,092 pesos and the average revenue 
for the H.Mme period was 13,575,217 pesos. 
The national debt was stated on June 1, 
1913, as $6,917,000. The p(*so, the unit of 
value. Is wmrth $0.40 in United Slates 
money. 

The capital is San Salvador, with a 
population of 60,000. 

Trade with the United states . — The value 
of merchandise imported Into Salvador from 
the United States for the year 1013 was 
$2,389,971, aud goods to the value of $1,- 
371,568 were sent thither — a balance of 
$1,018,403 In favor of the United States. 

Salvador: 

Commercial relations with, 5663. 
Consular convention with, 4070, 4212, 
4880. 

Difficulties of, with Great Britain, 
2643. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4033, 4212, 4247. 
Questions arising under, discussed, 
5961. 

Insurrection in, and refuge on board 
American vessels sought by insur- 
gents discussed, 5961. 
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President of, confirmed, 5544. 

Report of Thomas C. Reynolds on, 
transmitted, 5116. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5684, 5800. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2572, 2694, 3280, 4033, 4070, 
4212, 4247. 

Vessel condemned by, subsequently 
presented to United States, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4988. 

War with Guatemala, 5543. 

Salvador, Treaties with. — Our earliest 

treaty with Salvador, then known as the Re- 
public of San Salvador, was a eouvt'ntion of 
amity, navigation and commerce, which was 
proclaimed April 18, ISf).’!. Tills was super- 
seded by the treaty of Dec. 6, 1870, which 
provided for reciprocal privileges in busi- 
ness, ri'ligious freedom, protection of per- 
sons and property In each country by the 
government of the other, consular preroga- 
tives, and the usual restrictions of neu- 
trality in case of war. It also contained 
the most favonal nation clause. On notice 
given by Salvador this treaty was abro- 
gated May 30, 1893. Dec, 19, 1901, a pro- 
tocol for the arbitration of certain claims 
against Salvador by citizens of the Tlnitod 
States was signed. Naturalization and ar- 
bitration conventions were concluded in 
1908. The arbitration conveutlon, which 
was for five years, was extended in 1914 
for another live years. Salvador also be- 
came a party to the convent ion between the 
United States and the several republics of 
South and Central America for the arbitra- 
tion of pecuniary claims and the protection 
of inventions, etc., which was signed lu 
Buenos Aires In 1910 and proclaimed in 
Washington, ,Tuly 29. 1914. (See South and 
Central America, Treaties with.; 

Salvo. — 1. The firing of a number of guns 
at the same time. 2. The striking, at the 
same time, of several missiles on the enemy’s 
'defense. 3. The simultaneous shouting of 
a body of people. 

Sam-alxmish Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Samana Bay: 

Convention with Dominican Republic 
for — 

Lease of, 3999. 

Transfer of, 3799. 

Possession of, desired by European 
powers, 4015. 

Proposition of foreign power to pur- 
chase right to, referred to, 4017. 
Samoan Islands.— a group of fourteen is- 
lands in the South Pacific Ocean. The 
principal islands are Savaii, Upolu, and 
Tiituila. The United States has a coaling 
station In the harbor of Pago-Pago, granted 
in 1872. The neutrality of the islands was 
guaranteed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany in 1889 by treaty. 
This convention of treaty between the three 
countries provided for a foreign court of 
justice, a municipal council for the district 
of Apia, the chief town, with a foreign presi- 
dent thereof, authorized to advise the King ; 
a tribunal for the settlement of native and 
foreign land titles, and a revenue system for 
the Kingdom. 


In 1899 the kingship was abolished, and 
by the Auglo-Gerniau agreement of Nov. T4, 
aeeepted Jan. 14. 1909, by the United 

States, Great Britain and Germany re- 
nounced In favor of the United States all 
rights in the Island of Tutuila and others of 
the Samoan group east of 171“ east, the is- 
lands to the west of that meridian being 
assigned to Germany. (See also Tu- 
tullu.) 

Samoan Islands: 

Affairs of, and policy of United 
States regarding — 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 5088, 5389, 5391, 5397, 
5871, 5963, 6067. 

Harrison, Benj., 5460, 5545. 
McKinley, 6414. 

Re])orts on, transmitted, 5197, 5367, 
538.5, 5302, 5305, 5307, 5900, 5911, 
6001. 

Application of inhabitants of, for 
protection of United States, 4116, 
4421, 5080. 

Application of Tutuila Island for pro- 
tection of United States, and offer 
of naval station by, 4122. 

Autonomy and independence of, 
should be x>reservod, 5390. 

Conference regarding, at — 

Berlin discussed, 5301, 5397, 5469, 
5871, 5963. 

Washington referred to, 5469. 

Government of, discussed, 4563, 6336. 

Insurrection ip, discussed, 5871, 5963, 
6375, 6428. 

King of, death of, 6336. 

Privileges ceded to United States in 
harbor of Pago-Pago by — 
Discussed, 4449, 4522. 

Referred to, 5367. 

Report on, referred, 4217, 4473. 

Settlement of questions regarding, 
referred to, 5747 

Special agent to, power of, referred 
to, 4315, 5382. 

Treaty between United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany regarding, 
5469, 5545. 

Discussed, 5871, 5963, 6067. 
Referred to, 6336. 

Treaty with, 4433, 4449. 

Vessels of United States — 

Disabled and destroyed at, 5479. 
Sent to, 5390, 5871. 

Weakness of, discussed, 5088. 

Samoan Islands, Treaties with. — In 1899 
a conveutlon was made between the Unit- 
ed States, Gerniaiiy, and Groat Britain, re- 
lating to sotllement of claims of American 
citizens, German, and British subjects, for 
damage sustained l)y unwarranted milltJiry 
action in Samoa. It was agreed that the 
King of Sweden and Norwuiy should be in- 
vdted to act as arbitrator therein, and 
that his decision in the premises be final, 
and that the three governments be bound 
to make good the losses in accordance 
therewith. Oct. 14, 1902, Oscar II., King 
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of Sweden and Norway, ns arbitrator, ren- 
dered his decision, In which he found the 
action of the United States culpable in 
bringing back the Malletoans after deporta- 
tion, and supplying them with arms and 
ammunition without the knowledge of the 
German consul. For this and for other rea- 
sons, King Oscar held the British and Unit- 
ed States responsible for damages. 

The convention of 1890 contained the 
renunciation by Germany in favor of the 
United States of all claims and rights In 
r€*speet to the Island of Tutulla and all 
other Islands of the Samoan group oast 
of longitude 171 degrees west. The United 
States renouneed all claims and rights In 
favor of Germany of the islnrids of IJpolu, 
Savall, and all other Islands of the Samoan 
group west of longitude 171 degress west. 
The three signatory nations continue to en- 
joy equal rights in respect of commerce 
and commercial vessels in the islands. (See 
also Germany.) 

San Carlos Beservation, Ariz., coal 

lands on, referred to, 4683. 

San Domingo. (See Santo Domingo.) 
San Fernando, The, seizure of, and 
claims arising out of, 4114, 5198, 
5547, 5673, 5873, 5962. 

Award in case of, 6070. 

San Francisco, Cal.: 

Cable communication between Pacific 
coast and Hawaiian Islands recom- 
mended. (See Ocean Cables.) 
Presidio of, appropriations for build- 
ings at, recommended, 4161. 

San Francisco Bay, Cal., floating dock 
to bo constructed at, 2669. 

San Gabriel (Cal.), Battle of. — Doc. 29, 
1846, Gen. Kearny with 500 men left San 
Diego for Los Angeles, 145 miles away. 
Jan. 8, 1847, Flores, noting governor and 
cnptain-gcneral, with 600 men nnd 4 pieces 
of artillery, was encountered on the com- 
manding heights of San Gabriel, prepared 
to dispute the passage of the Itlo de los 
Angeles by the Americans. The baggage 
train and artillery crossed under n harass- 
ing fire and then the enemy was charged, 
and in 10 minutes Kearny was master of 
the field. One seaman, acting as an artil- 
leryman, was kllh'd nnd 1 volunteer and 
8 seamen wounded, 2 mortally., 

San Jacinto, The: 

(Collision of, with the Jules ct Marie, 
appropriation for owners of latter, 
recommended, 3343. 

Removal by, of Confederate envoys 
from British vessel Trent, (See Ma- 
son and Slidell.) 

San Juan (Cuba), Battle of. (See San- 

tiago (Cuba), Battle of.) 

San Juan, Cuba, captured by American 
troops, 6317. 

San Juan Hill, Cuba. (Capture of, il- 

lustration opposite 5978.) 

San Juan de Fuca Explorations.— Certain 
explorations on which are based the Ameri- 
can claims to possession of terriiory border- 
ing on the racifle. The portion of the 
Pacific Coast between the parallels of lat. 
40® and 50® north was visited on behalf of 
Spain in 1592 by a Greek pilot named De 
Fuca, in 1640 by Admiral Fonte, and sub- 


sequently by other explorers, and maps of 
the coast line had been made. The treaty 
of 1790 between Spain and Great Britain 
only gave the latter fishing and trading 
rights in the vicinity of Puget Sound. The 
discovery and exploration of Columbia 
River by Capt. Gray, an American ; the pur- 
chase from France in 1803 of the Louisiana 
tciTitory ; the exploration of Columbia River 
by Lewis and Clark, by order of the United 
States, in 1804-5, and the treaty of limits 
concluded with Spain In 1819, by which all 
the territory north of lat. 42° north was ex- 
pressly declared to belong to the United 
States, wore lu'ld to be sufficient proofs of 
the latter’s title to the territory. Great 
Britain nevertheless claimed a large por- 
tion of the region, while the United States 
claim<‘d the country to lat. 54° 40^ north. 
In 1846 the boundary was settled at the 
forty-ninth parallel as far as the channel 
between Vancouver Island and the main- 
land, and from that point on a line through 
the middle of that channel and the Strait 
of Juan do Fuca to the Pacific. (See North- 
western Boundary.) Navigation of the 
channel was to be free to bolh couutrlt*H. 
Under this treaty the United States claimed 
the Canal de Haro as the channtd through 
which the boundary was to run, and Great 
Britain rlalm(‘d Rosario Straits. San Juan 
and other Islands were thus In dispute. To 
avoid conflict, the occupation by both na- 
tions of the Island of San Juan at op- 
posite ends was agreed upon. The Fmperor 
of Germany, who was selected as arbitrator 
of the dlsput(\ decided In favor of the Unit- 
ed States in 1872 (4140). (Sec also “Fifty- 
four Forty or Fight.’’) 

San Juan Hill, Battle of, referred to, 

6637. 

San Juan Island: 

Conflicting claims of Great Britain 
and United States to, discussed, 
3092, 3171, 3197. 

Settlement of, l>y arbitration, 4139. 
Recommended, 3198, 3213. 

Gen. Scott sent to, 3094. 

Correspondence of, referred to, 
3110. 

.Joint occupancy of, 3659. 

Military force placed on, 3003. 

Possession of, awarded United States, 
4140. 

Referred to, 3110, 3171, 3819. 

San Juan, Nicaragua: 

Bombardment of, 2778. 

Military expedition under authority 
of Great Britain landed at, dis- 
cussed, 2903. 

Transactions between Capt, Hollins 
and authorities of, 2760. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, shelled by 

American fleet, 6316. 

San Juan Question. (See San Juan de 

Fuca Explorations.) 

San Juan River: 

Survey of, to be made, 3444. 

Territorial controversies between 
States bordering on, 2736. 

San Nicolas Island, referred to, 6702. 
San Salvador. (Bee Salvador.) 

Sanders Creek (S. 0.), Battle of.— Gen- 
ernlly known ns the bnttle of Camden. In 
the summer of 1780 Gen. Gates had been 
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nppolnied to the comm/iiid of the Sonthern 
army, and, reenforeed by Ibiroii De Kalb, 
Armnnd’s Legion, Portorrield’s Virginia roc- 
iiiient, and liutherford’H NoiMh Carolina mi- 
litia, his force numbered over 4,000, of 
whom loss than 1,000 wore regulars. Corn- 
wallis, wilh about 2,000 Brlllsh and Tories, 
of whom 1,500 were regulars, proposed to 
surprise Gates’s army. Gates had deter- 
mined to surprise (’ornwallis. Both ad- 
vaneing, the two armies unexpect edl.v met 
at Saiulors Creek, near Camden, S. C., on 
the night of Aug. IG, 1780. After some 
skirmishing hostilities were suspended nntil 
the morning, when, with the iirst British 
at tack, the Virginia and South Carolina mi- 
litia fled, after a feeble reslstanee, due In 
pari to an Imprudent order by Gen. Gates. 
Baron De Kali) bore the brunt of the battle 
and fell, being wonudod 12 times. The 
Amerlean defeat eventually been me a rout. 
Their loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
was ui)ward of 2,000. The British lost 
32r> men, 08 of whom were killed. Previ- 
ous to this notion Sumter, with about 
400 men, captured a British convoy with 
stores .and 200 prisoners, but was himself 
surprised the next <iay by Tarleton, who 
recaptured the stores, killed 100 men, and 
took '{00 prisoners. The British. In the 
Camden battle, came Into possession of 7 
pieees of artillery, 2,000 muskets, tbo en- 
tire liaggage train, and nearly 1,000 prison- 
ers, including Generals De Kalb, Gregory, 
and Untherford. 

Sandusky, Ohio, British attack on, re- 
pulsed, 524. 

Sandwich Islands. (See Hawaiian Is- 
lands.) 

Sandy Bay, Mass., harbor of, referred 
to, 1040. 

Sandy Creek (N. Y.), Battle of .-May 
10. 1814, while the British squadron on 
Lake Ontario was blockading Sacketts Har- 
bor, where Comiinxlore (’’hauncey was tit- 
ting otit a sqmidron for sictlve service, cer- 
tJilii heavy guns and cables destined for 
pome of the American ships were yet at 
Oswego Falls, 'riio blockade prevtmtlng 
their being convoy(*d by water to the har- 
bor, Capt. Woolsey, coinniainler of the 
Oneida, volunteered to transport them by 
way of the Big Sandy Ch-cok, partly over- 
land, to their dest Inatioii. Sir .Tames Yeo, 
of the blockading scpiadroii, sent 2 gun- 
boats, 3 cutters, and a gig to iutorcept 
Woolsey. The latter had detailed 130 rlfle- 
imm and the same number of Oneida Indi- 
ans to proceed along tbo banks of tbo 
crc'ok to assist in repelling iiny possible 
attack. May 30 the Britisli gnT)l»oats 
sighted Woolsey’s flotilla and began tiring. 
Wltliin 10 nilnutes tlie British squadrons, 
with ofilc(*r.s and men to the nnnil)er of 
170, were i>rlsonprs and ]»rizcs. Not a sin- 
gle American life was lost. The British 
loss was 18 killed and 50 wounded. 'Plie 
eannon and cables were safely landed at 
Sneketts Harbor. 

“Sane Fourth.** (See Fourth of July 
Accidents.) 

Sanitary Bureau, International, appro- 
priation to, 6823. 

Sanitary Conference, International, at — 
Borne, 4898, 4918. 

Washington, 4564, 4622, 4631, 6737. 

San Marino, the smallest republic In the 
world. Is situated on the Adriatic, 14 miles 
southwest of Rimini, in northern Italy. It 
has an area of 2 English square miles. 


Population (1910), 10,655. It Is named 
in consequence of Its traditional founda- 
tion by Saint Marlnns, In the reign of 
the Enqmror Diocletian (284-305 A. 1).) 
and possesses a monastery founded In the 
ninth century. The independence of the 
republic has survived all attempts at sup- 
pression and Is secured by a treaty with the 
King of Italy. The supreme power resides 
in the Arringo, or general assembly, which 
meets twice a year at the capital, the 
executive being entrusted to two Capilani 
Reggenti, selected every six months from 
the sixty ineml)ers of the Groat. Council, 
who are elected by universal sulTrage In 
throe classes (twenty from the nobility, 
twenty from the landowners and twenty 
from the people) for nine years, .and are 
renowaoie as to one-lhlrd every three years, 
q'hcrc is a defence force of about 1,200 
men, and all citizens between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty are liable for service. 
The revenno in 1909-1910 amounted to 
398,900 lire. The exports are wine, c.attlc 
and stone. The (^npltal (San Marino, popu- 
lation 1,500) st.ands on Mount Tltain, and 
has an Impregnable castle. 

Santa Fd, N. Mex., capitol at, appro- 
priation for completion of, rccom- 
mondation regarding, 5872. 

Grant of land to, 6872. 

Santa Fe Trail. — Tlierc is said to be in the 
am lent palace at Santa Fe a Spanish docu- 
ment proving the existence of a trail in the 
last quarter of the 18th century from the 
old Fn'ueh settlenu'nts in wluit is now Hli- 
nol.s, to some of the Spanish towns in New 
Mexico, and from one of these to (’alifornla. 
In 1804 a merchant of KasUaskia. 111., dis- 
patched a eonrli'r with goods to Santa Fe. 
In 1822 the Santa Fe trail i>roper was 
opened — a wonderful rojwl some 800 miles 
in length, rising so irnpereei)tihly for three- 
quarters of it.s distance as to seem perfectly 
level, and without a bridge from end to enci. 
The eastern terminus was llrst at Franklin, 
Mo., then at lnd('pendone(‘. and later at 
Westport, on the Missouri River. Tlie early 
traders carried their mereliandise on T)aek 
horses or mules, and In 1821 the prairi(‘ 
schooner appeared. Along tliis road General 
Kearny and (’olonel Doniphan led tlie expe- 
dition which annexed the western states to 
the Union during the Mexican war. The 
Santa Fe railroad now closely follows the 
trail, which was the scene, of many stage- 
coach roliherios and Indian attacks. Wagon 
trains bound for the Pacllic coast rendez- 
voused at lOniporia, Kan., whence they were 
escorted hy scouts or military guards. 

Santa Maria, The, presented to United 

states by Spain discussed and recom- 
mendation regarding, 5872, 

Santa Rosa Island (Fla.), Battle of.— 

Dct, 9, 1861, a force of 1,500 or 2.000 Con- 
f(*denires lauded on Santa Rosa Island, 
Pen.sacola Harbor, Fla., and surprised the 
camp of Wilson’s Zouaves about a mile 
from the fort. Maj. Vogdes was sent to the 
relief of the camp witli two companies. He 
was captured, but the assailants retired 
to their boats under the heavy tiro of the 
regulars after setting tire to the camp. 
The Federal loss was 60 killed and wound- 
ed. The Confederate loss was not reported. 

Santiago, Cuba: 

American army under Maj. -Gen. W. 

R. Shafter lands near, 6317. 
American interests in, confided to 
British consul, 6331. 
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Movement against and subsequent 
capitulation of, discussed, 6317. 
Thanks of President tendered com- 
mander and men, 6574, 6577. 
Postal communication with, order re- 
garding, 6577. 

Santiago (Cuba), Battle of.— On Mon- 
day, June 20, 3898, the American fleet of 
about 55 ships, iucludiiiK the mival convoy 
which had loft Tampa, Fla., on June 7, 
came within si^ht of the town of Daiquiri, 
about fifteen miles east of Santiago, which 
was the point solootod for the landing. 
Upon landing at Jiaiqiilrl, (ien. Wheeler s 
command of cavalry was ordered to take 
position on the road to Sibonoy. (Jen. 
Young’s brigade (about 965 men), during 
the night of June 23-24, passed Gen. Law- 
ton’s division, whieh was on the road from 
Siboney to Santiago. 

Aiiout tliree miles from the former place, 
near Las Gunsimas, June 24, they encoun- 
tered the enemy posted In a strong natu- 
ral position. The Spanish forces occupied 
a range of hills in the form of obtuse an- 
gles, with the salient toward Siboney. The 
attack, says Gen. Young, of both wings 
was simultaneous, and the junetion of the 
two lines oeeurred near the apex of the 
angle, on the ridge, which had been forti- 
fied with stone breastworks flanked by 
bloc'khouscs. The Spanish were driven 
from their position and fled precipitately 
toward Santiago. The American forces 
numbered ai)out 905, the Spanish 2,000 to 
2,500. American losses, 1 officer and 15 
men killed *, (> officers and 46 men wounded. 
Forty-two dead Spanish soldiers were found 
on the field, while the Santiago (Spanish) 
papers the day after the battle gave their 
loss as 77 killed,. 

After this battle the Si)anlards retired 
to the outer defenses of Santiago. These 
were the village of 301 Uaney to the norlh- 
east, and the San Juan IIIll extending 
sotith from that village and forming a 
natural barrier to the eastward of the 
city. July 1 these defouses were attacked 
by forces under Gen. Lawton, who was ex- 
pected to take 101 Caney and then move 
toward Santiago and sui)nort the atta(‘k of 
Wheeler's and Kent’s divisions upon the 
main Spanish army. The battle begun at 
6 A. M. and soon became gcuieral. The 
enemy fought with much obstinaey, but 
were slowly driven back. After Lawton 
had become well engaged, Grimes’s battery, 
from the heights of El Poso, opened fire 
on the San Jnau i)lockhonses, and Wheel- 
er’s and Kent’s divisions moved forward, 
crossed the river, and formed for an at- 
tack on San Juan Hill. During this for- 
mation Col. Wlkoff was killed. The com- 
mand of the Second Brigade then devolved 
upon Lieut. -C(»l. Worth, "who was soon se- 
verely wounded, and then upon Lieut. -Col. 
Llscum, who fell a few minutes later, and 
Lieut. -('’ol. Ewers took command. The 
Spaniards strongly intrenched upon the 
hills In front of the American forces, San 
Juan Hill and Fort San Juan, the latter 

g osltlon being a few hundred yards nearer 
antlago. 

The American forces charged up San 
Juan Hill in the face of a heavy fire, cap- 
tured this point, crossed the plain below, 
and charged Fort San Jnan, driving the 
enemy before them. At midnight of July 1 
Gen. Bates arrived with reenforcements, 
and at daylight on the 2d his brigade was 
placed on the ridge to the left of the Amer- 
ican lines. Gen. Lawton’s forces wore 
placed on the right. All day a brisk fire 
waa kept up by the two armies, part of the 


time In a drenching rain. At nightfall the 
firing ceased, but at 9 P. M. a vigorous as- 
sault was made all along the lines, which 
was repuls('d, the Spaniards retiring to 
Iheir trenches. The following morning fir- 
ing was resumed and continued until near 
noon, when a white flag was displayed by 
the enemy. 

The total losses of the American forces 
during the three days* fighting (July 1, 2, 
and 3) were: Officers killed, 13; privates, 
87 ; officers wounded, 36 ; privates, 501 ; 
missing, 62. The entire strength of the 
command which fought the battle of San 
Juan was 302 officers and 7,391 privates. 
The dofensos of Santiago were constructed 
with much engineering skill, as wore also 
the batteries in the harbor. The city w^as 
at once surrounded by the American army, 
so that the Spaniards could not escape. 
The ridge upon which the Americans were 
stationed was favorably located and over- 
looked the city. The fortifications and 
barbed wire fences could easily be seen. 
The Spaniards seemed to realize that their 
condition was hopeless, and on Sunday 
morning, July 3. their fleet steamed out of 
the harbor. The destruction of this fleet 
was complete. 

On the 16th Gen. Toral informed the 
American commander that the Spanish 
Government at Madrid had authorized the 
surrender, and thereupon final terms of ab- 
solute capitulation were duly signed. The 
conditions of the surrender included all 
forces and war material In the division of 
Santiago. The United States agreed to 
trausimrt, without unnocessarv delay, all 
the Spanish troops in the district to Spain. 
Officers were to retain their side arms and 
officers and men their personal property. 
The Spanish commander was authorized to 
take the military archives of the district. 
’Phe Spanish forces were to march out of 
Santiago with honors of war and deposit 
their arms at a point to be mutually agreed 
upon, to await the disposition of the United 
States Government, etc. The troops sur- 
rendered and returned to Spain were about 
24,000. 

Santiago Harbor, Cuba: 

Forts at mouth of, shelled by Ameri- 
can squadron, 6316. 

Spanish fleet in, 6316. 

Attempting to escape, destroyed by 
American squadron, 6317. (See 
also encyclopedic article, San- 
tiago Harbor, Battle of.) 
Thanks of President tendered of- 
ficers and men of American 
squadron, 6573. 

The Mernmno sank in, by Lieut. Hob- 
son, 6305, 6316. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made 
ensign for attempting to rescue 
force of, 6306. 

Thanks of President to Lieut. Hob- 
son and promotion of, recom- 
mended, 6306. 

Santiago Harbor (Cuba), Battle of.— 

This engagement, which is also known as 
the battle of July 3, was the decisive naval 
combat of the Spanish- American War. For 
six weeks the Spanish fleet under Rear- 
Admiral Pascual Cervera had been impris- 
oned in the harbor of Santiago by the 
American blockading squadron In com- 
mand of Acting Rear-Admiral Sampson. 
On the morning of July 3, 1898, at about 
0.30 o’clock, while the men of the American 
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vessels were at Sunday quarters for in- 
spection, the Spanish fleet, consisting of 
the Infanta Maria Teresa, Viscaya, Cristo- 
hal Colon, Almirante Oquendo, Pluton, and 
Furor, attempted to escape. The ships, 
coming out of the harbor at the rate of 
eight or ten knots an hour, passed without 
dlfllculty the collier Mcrrimac. which had 
been sunk in the channel by Lieut. Hobson. 
Signals were at once made from the United 
States vessels, “Enemy’s ships escaping,” 
and general quarters wore sounded. Rear- 
Admiral Sampson being about seven mllt'S 
from the scene of buttle, the command of 
the American vessels during the engage- 
ment devolved upon Commodore Schley. 
Under his direction, the squadron closed in 
on the fleeing vessels, and in about two 
hours the entire Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed. The Spanish losses were 600 
killed and about 1,400 prisoners, including 
the admiral. The loss on the American 
side was 1 killed and 1 wounded, while 
not a vessel was ma1<‘rially damaged. 
From this crushing d<‘feat Spain was un- 
able to recover, and her eiT(»rt upon the 
ocean ceased. (See illustration opposite 
6058.) 

Santo Domingo.— The Republic occupies 
the eastern part of the island of Haiti, cov- 
ering 18,045 square miles of its total area 
of 28,000 square miles, or rather more than 
two-thirds of the whole Island, the remain- 
der forming the Republic of Haiti (q. r.), 
and lies between 17'" ;j7'-20‘^ N. latitude 
and 72"-08° 20' W. longitude. 

Physical Features and Climate . — Santo Do- 
mingo is distinctly mountainous. The high- 
est point in the republic is Loiua Tina (10,- 
300 feet), an isolated mountain in the 
south of the island. Retween the Sierra 
de Monti Crlsti in the north and that of 
Clbao in the center is a vast well-watered 
plain, known as the Vega Real, from Sa- 
manH Ray in the east to Manzanillo Bay 
in the west, a distance of close on 150 
miles. In the southeast is another great 
plain, stretching from Ozanam River to the 
east coast, about 100 inil(*s distant. 

The principal rivers arc the Yaqul del 
Norte and the Yaqul del Sur, which rise 
on either side of the central range and 
flow into the Bays of Manzanillo (north- 
west) and Neyba (south), and the Yuiia, 
which drains the Vega Real and flows into 
Sainanfi, Bay ; the Ozaina, upon wlil<‘li the 
capital stands, is tlie most iiiii)ortaiit of 
the lesser streams. The republic lies en- 
tirely with the tropics, but the climate has 
a wide range on account of the diversity of 
levels, and the capital, in particular, is 
healthy and comparatively <m)o1. Rainfall is 
abundant and the wet and dry seasons arc 
clearly marked. The prevailing wind is 
from the east, and the island is generally 
free from hurricanes. 

History . — The Dominican Republic Is the 
Spanish portion of the Island of Haiti (or 
Santo Domingo), which was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492 and peopled by the 
Spaniards with Imported African slaves, 
who soon exterminated the Imllan tribes. 
In 1821 an Independent republic wa.s pro- 
claimed and the Spaniards abandoned the 
country, but from 1822-1844 the territory 
was made part of the neighboring republic 
Haiti. , , , 

There are twelve provinces with a total 
area of 18,045 square miles and an esti- 
mated population of 700.000, 

Government.— In 1844 the Dominlep Re- 
public was founded, the present constituti(m 
resting upon a fundamental law of Nov. 0, 
1844, since modified In many instances. 
The President Is elected for six years by 
Indirect vote. Provisional President of the 


Republic, Jos6 Rordas (elected by (Congress, 
April, 1913). Up to the close of 1916 he 
had been succeeded by Ellado Vieforia, Ra- 
mon Baez, Juan Isidoro Jimiuez, Desiderio 
Arias, Jacinto de Castro. 

The revolutionary movement under Gen. 
Desiderio Arias caused the United States 
to interv(‘nc in the affairs of the island. 
Marines were landed, and a number of cities 
and forts occupied. 

(’ongress consists of a Senate and a Cham- 
ber of DepuLie.s. The Senate contains one 
member from each province, and the 
t'liainiu'r twiee that number, the lionsea 
thus numbering twelve and twenty-four, 
elect(‘d in each case by indirect vote, Sen- 
ators for six years, one-third renewable 
every two years. Deputies for four years, 
oii(‘-lialf so renewable. 

Each of the twelve Provinces is admin- 
istered l)y a Governor appointed by the 
President. The governing classes are main- 
ly white. 

There are three main elements In the 
population, the most numerous being mu- 
la (toes of Spaiiish-Negro descent, with many 
full-l)looded negro descendants of slaves 
imported by Spain from the sixteenth to 
the ninctcenti) c('nturies, and native-born 
ami s(*tlled whites, principally Spanish, but 
partly Freueh and English, with a few 
d'urkish (’brlstlaiis from Turkey. The re- 
ligion of the country Is Roman (Catholic, but 
all creeds arc tob'ratcal. Spanish Is the lan- 
guage* of the Republic, with a sprinkling of 
French and English in the towns. 

Finanee . — Tn 1907 the Rej>ublic ratlfled a 
treaty with the United State's, under which 
the latter ccnintr.v cf>llce*ts the eMislonis and 
aeds ns an interme*diary bet wee'U the' Do- 
minican Repni)lie anel its foreign creditors. 
Tile De‘bt was stated on Jan. 1, 1912, at 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

The revenue and expenditure for the 
years 1908-1912 are stated as follows ; 


Year Revenue Expenditure 

1908 $3,984,300 $3,990,000 

1909 4,520,120 4,530,000 

1910 4,700.000 4,G.W,000 ! 

1911 4,860,000 4,806,000 1 

1912 5,809,785 5,845,994] 


Production and Industry . — The plains of 
the? Rci)ublie and, in particular, the Vega 
Real anel Santiago valley in the north, 
and Los Llanos e>r the* plain of Sej'bo In 
the* southeast, are we*l] waterenl anel ex- 
traorelinarily fe*rtile, and contain the finest 
sugar lands In the West India Islands, 
while* the mountainous districts are espe- 
clall.v suite'd to the eultnre of ce)lTee, anel 
tropie-jil fruits may be grown tlvre)nghout the 
Repiildic with a minimiim e)f attention. The 
sugar industry is in a flourishing condition, 
and the exports are Increasing and cacao is 
now the sece)nd most important industry; 
coffee, cotton, tobacce), anel rice are grown 
with variable success. The country abounds 
in timber, including mahogany anel other 
cabinet woods and dye-woods,' but the In- 
dustry is undeveloped and transport facili- 
ties are lacking. Live Stock. — The treeless 
prairies, or savannahs, are capable of sup- 
porting large herds of cattle, but they are 
mainly In a state of nature. 

Gold and silver were formerly exported 
In large quantities, and platinum Is known 
to exist, while iron, copper, tin, antimony, 
and manganese are also found ; but copper 
Is the only im'lal now produ<*ed, and one 
gold-washing plant Is in course of const nic- 
llon. Of the non-metallic minerals the 
principal production is salt, of whb'h great 
quantities exist In the Neyba district of the 
south. 
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Exports . — The prlnc^al exports In 1912 
were sugar $5,841, it57» cacao $4,248,724, 
anti tobacco $370,637 ; the principal im- 
ports being cottons $1,608,465, breadatuffs, 
rice and provisions $1,710,892, and iron 
and steel manufactures $1,626,800. Sixty 
per cent of the total trade Is with the 
United States, the share of Germany being 
16 per cent. While the bulk of the sugar 
is entered In the Customs statistics as 
going to the United States, It Is nearly 
all reexported, the United Kingdom re- 
ceiving about 50 per cent and Canada 25 
per cent. 

Hailwaps . — There were (1911) about 500 
miles of railway open, of which 150 miles 
are government Hue, 80 miles belong to an 
Kngllsh company and the remainder are 
private lines on the various plantations. 

Hhippinp. — 'I’he mercantile marine consists 
of a few small sailing vessels and two 
small coasting steamers. In 1912, 1,076 
vessels (783,893 tons) engag(‘d In the for- 
eign trade entered and cleared at the porta 
of the Republic. There Is an excellent road- 
stead in Samana Bay on the northeast 
coast. 

The unit of value is the United States 
gold dollar. 

Trade V'lth the United SHatrs . — The value 
of merchandise Imported into Santo Do- 
mingo from the United States for the year 
1913 was $5,802,707, and goods to the 
value of $3,728,774 were sent thither — a 
balance of $2,073,993 in favor of the Unit- 
ed Stat(*s, 

See Illustration opposite 0996, 

Santo Domingo: 

Annexation of, to United States — 
Discussed by President — 

Grant, 4006, 4015, 4053, 4082, 
4176, 4365. 

Johnson, 3886. 

Roosevelt, 6997. 

Report of Secretary of State on, 
transmitted, 4072. 

Treaty for, submitted, 4000, 4015. 
Failure of ratification of, dis- 
cussed, 4053, 4176, 4365. 
President declines to communi- 
cate privileges relating to, 
4012. 

Referred to, 4006, 4082. 

Views of Cabral on, communicated 
to Senate, 4071. 

Application of, to United States to 
exercise protectorate over, referred 
to, 4193. 

Claim of United States against, 6329. 

Claims of citizens of United States 
to guano on Alta Vela Island, 3827. 

Colony of negroes on coast of, order 
regarding return of, 3433. 

Commerce with restraints on, re- 
moved, 278, 280, 285, 292, 294. 
Complaints of France against, 379. 

Commercial relations with, 287, 773, 
6663. ' - ' 

Condition and resources of, report on, 
4009, 4070, 4071. 

Customs of, taken over by United 
States, 7377, 7379. 

Diplomatic intercourse with, provi- 
sion for, recommended, 4083. 


Economic condition of, 6997. 

Export of coal and arms to, forbid- 
(fen, 6968. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 3669. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 4004, 4013. 

Incorporation of, with Spanish Mon- 
archy referred to, 3233. 

Instructions to naval officers in com- 
mand on coast of, referred to, 4023, 
4075. 

Minister of United States to, nomi- 
nated, 2909. 

Payment of moneys claimed to be 
due, from United States referred 
to, 4382. 

Peace concluded between contending 
parties in, 2658. 

Political condition of, referred to, 773. 

Proposition of foreign power to pur- 
chase, referred to, 4017, 

Report of George B. McClellan on, 
transmitted, 4071. 

Revolution in, referred to, 3826, 
6427. 

Samand Bay, convention for transfer 
of. (Sec Samand Bay.) 

Social condition of, discussed, 3885. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of proclaimed, 5587. 
Referred to, 5615, 5747. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 3609, 4826, 4842, 4921. 
6950. 

Withdrawn, 4888, 4922. 

Vessel of United States fired upon at 
Azua, 6095. 

War in, discussed, 2619, 3445, 6365. 
Peace concluded, 2658. 

Santo Domingo, Treaties with.— A con- 
vention of amity, commerce and naviga- 
tion and for the surrender of fugitive 
criminals was concluded with the Domini- 
can Republic In J867. This provided for 
reciprocal privileges of citizens and the 
exchange of diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers, and the extradition of criminals. 
Ihls convention terminated Jan. 13, 1898, 
on notice from the Dominican Republic. 

In 1903, by an arbitration protocol the 
claim of the San Domingo Improvement 
Company of New York was submitted to 
a board of arbitrators consisting of John 
O. Carlisle, Manuel de J. Galvan and Judge 
George Gray. These rendered an award 
July 14, 1904, providing for the redellverv 
of the various properties to the Domini- 
can Republic and the payment by the re- 
public of $4,481,250 In monthlv Instal- 
ments to the financial agent of the United 
States and for the security for such pay- 
ments the customs revenue s and customs 
houses of Puerto Plata, Sanchez, Samanfi 
and Montecrlsty, and all other ports of 
entry or custom houses now existing or 
as might thereafter be established on the 
coast or In the interior north of eighteen 
degr^s and forty-five minutes and east of 
the Haitian boundary, were to be assigned 
and designated, which custom houses were 
to be turned over to a financial agent, to 
be appointed by the United States, who 
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was to have entire charge of such custom 
houses and of the collection of the reve- 
nues I herefrom. 

Hcrcirer of Customs . — In 1907 a conven- 
tion was concluded providing for the as- 
sist ance of tlie United Stales In the col- 
leetlon and applleatlon of the customs reve- 
nues of the repubiie. In the preamble to 
tills treaty it is stated that owing to the 
disturbed political conditions of the coun- 
try, debts and claims had been created to 
the amount of more than $30,000,000, and 
lliat these same e(»nditlonH had prevented 
the peaceable and continuous collection 
of revenue, and that the debts were con- 
tinually increasing. Fiscal agents of the 
n*[iublic effected a compromise whereby 
all its foreign creditors agreed to accept 
$1L\40T,000 for debts and elairns amount- 
ing to about $111,1S4,000 of nominal or 
face value, and the holders of iuternal 
delits or claims of about $2,028,258 nomi- 
nal or fU' value agreed to accent about 
$tJ4.j..S17 therefor, and the remaining hold- 
ers of Internal ih'bts or claims on the same 
basis as the assents already given will re- 
ceive about $2,400,000 therefor, which sum 
tlie Dominican (iovi'rnmcnt tix(‘d upon as 
the amount wliich it will pay to such re- 
maining internal debt-holders ; making the 
total payinonts niubw siudi adjustment and 
settlement, Inelmling interest as adjusted 
and claims not yet llipild.ated, amount to 
not more than about $1 7,000, oOO. 

Part of the iilan of sottlemeut was the 
issue and sale of bonds of the Domlnienn 
Ttepiihllc to the amount of ,$20,0O0,0b(>. 
bearing live iier cent interest payaldo In 
fift.v years and rodeeniabb* after ten years 
at i02i. It was agreed that the President 
of the "United Stati's should appoint a re- 
ceiver to collect all tuo customs duties 
accruing in the several custom liouses of 
the Domlnlean Repulillc until the jiaynient 
and retirement of any and all iionds tlius 
issued. It is also provided that until the 
whole of the public debt Is paid no fur- 
ther obligations shall be incurred and no 
inodlfieation of internal or customs duties 
shall ]>e made, except with the consent of 
the President of the TTnited States. 

Santo Domlnigo also became a party to 
the eonventlon between the United States 
and the sevc'ral republics of South and Cen- 
tral AmerlcJi for the a rl)11 ration of peenn- 
iary claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Itnonos Aires In 
1910 and proclainu'd in Washington July 
29, 1914, (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with.) 

Santo Domingo City, building of Ozama 

River bridge at, by American citi- 
zens, 5784. 

Saratoga, Battle. (See Bemis Heights.) 
Sardinia: 

Commercial relations with, 820. 
Treaty with, 1729, 1740, 1016. 
Sassacus, The, engagement with the 

Alhcmarlr referred to, 3411. 

Sault Ste. Marie Canal, passage of Eng- 
lish or Canadian steamer through, re- 
ferred to, 4014. (See also Canals.) 
Savages Station (Va.), Battle of.— One 
of the Seven Days’ Battles before Blch- 
mond, June 29, 1862, Sumner and Helnt- 
zolmnn retired from Fair Oaks nnd took 
nn a position near Savages Station, on the 
Richmond nnd York River Rallrond. After 
destroying the supplies there, Holntzelman 
moved south across the swamp. Magruder, 
In pursuit, finding Fair Oaks abandoned, 
advanced to Savages Station and made an 


Saxony 

attack on Sumner's corps In the eftertioon. 
Tlie latter nuiintalned his gvoniid till dark. 
During the night he retreati'd into the 
White Oak Swamp, leaving 2..’'>()0 sick and 
wounded in the hospital at the station. 
Savannah (Qa.), British Occupation of. 

— Nov. 27, 1778, Commodore Hyde Parker 
convoyed a fleet of transports to Savannah, 
which carried about .3,500 Hrltish soldh'rs. 
The troops landed at 3\vboe Island, hfU'cn 
miles from Savannah, and captured the city 
Dec. 29. The American force under Gen, 
Robert Howe consisted of about 800 Con- 
tinentals and 400 militia. Tlie British loss 
was oflicially reporti'd as .3 killed and 10 
wounded. Eighty-three American dead and 
11 wounded were found on the tield. Some 
450 were taken prisoners, while the others 
retreated up the Savannah River and 
reached South Carolina. Forty-eight can- 
non, 2.3 mortars, 94 barrels of powiler, nnd 
a large quantity of provisions fell into the 
hands of the British. 

Savannah (Q-a.), Fall of. (See Fort 
McAllister, Ga.) 

Savannah (Ga.), Siege of.— In 1779 

Washington sent Gen. Lincoln to take com- 
mand of the army In the South, nnd re- 
qiiestotl Count d’Gstaing, in command of 
the French fleet in Aimn'lcnn waters, to co- 
operate in an effort to retake Savannah, fia.. 
Sept. 16, 1779 ; the latter apiieared off Sa- 
vannah with 33 vessels and G,t)00 men. 
After the capture of 2 frigates and 2 store 
ships a regular siege was comineneed by 
the allies. ’Phe city was defended by a 
force of about 3,0()b British troojis under 
Gen. Provost. On the morning of Get. 9. 
1779, about 3, ,500 Frencli and 850 Ameri- 
cans advanced to the attack. 33ie lighting 
wnis flereo for nearly an hour, wln*n the as- 
sailants gave way after a loss of nearly 
1,000 men. Count Pulaski w^as killed and 
Count d’Estaiug was wounded. 33n' loss 
to the garrison was only 50 in killed and 
wounded. Next to Bunker Hill this fight 
was the bloodiest of the war. 

Savannah River, survey of, referred to, 
1128. 

Savings Banks. (See Banbs, Savings.) 
Saxony. — A Kingdom of the German Em- 
pire, bounded on the north and east by 
l*rnssia, on the south by Bohemia, and on 
the west by Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenaeh, and Ilenss. It is noted for its 
rich minOvS of coal, silver, tin, lead, iron, 
etc. For its size, Saxony is tlu' busiest in- 
dustrial state in the (b‘rman Empire. It 
manufactures extensively inacliincry, tex- 
tiles, tools, porcelain, glass, foundry prod- 
ucts, beer and spirits. ’Phe government is 
a hereditary constitutional monarchy, ad- 
ministered by a King, an npjx'r cliambor, 
and a lower chamber of eighly-two depu- 
ties. Saxony sends four representatives to 
the Bnndesrat and twenty-three to the 
Reichstag. It entered the North German 
Confederation In 1866 and became a state 
of the Gorman Empire in 1871. Aren. 5,787 
square miles; population (1910), 4,508,601. 
Saxony, convention with, 2267. 

Saxony, Treaties with. — The convention 
of 1845 abolished the droit d'auhaine and 
nl] other taxes on emigration; provided 
for a period of two years in which an alien 
may close up the affairs of a legator from 
whom by alienage he is unable to inherit 
or hold property : settled questions of the 
disposal and holding of property by aliens, 
and the settlement of disputes concerning 
the same. (See German Empire.) 
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Sca'bbavd. — A sheath for a sword or sim- 
ilar weapon. 

Schedule K. (Seo Tariff, Wool.) 
Scheldt Dues, discuspcd and treaty re- 
garding, 3381, 3395, 3459. 
Schleswig-Holstein War, neutrality of 
United states in, discussed, 2548. 
Schools. (8ee Education; Indian 
Schools.) 

Schuylkill Arsenal, at Philadelphia, ap- 
propriation for, recommended, 4785. 
Science and Art: 

Promotion of advocated, 58, 60, 61, 
194, 878. 

Tariff discriminations against foreign 
works of art, 4794, 4824, 4826, 5091, 
6291. 

Sciences, National Academy of. (See 
National A('ademy of Sciences.) 
Scotan Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Scout. — pcr.son detailed to obtain infor- 
mation rcffardinR an enemy. 

Sea. — A general term referring to all the 
Balt navigable waters. (See Freedom of the 
Seas.) 

Sea Witch, The, wreck of, near Cuba, 
2907. 

Seacoast Defenses. (See Defenses, Pub- 
lic.) 

Seal Fisheries. (See Alaska, Bering 
Sea Fisheries, Great Britain, claims 
against, and Itussia, claims against.) 
Seal of United States. — immediately after 
the declaration of independence a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a device for 
the great seal of the [Initi'd States. The 
committee consisted of Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and 'i'homas JefTerson. They 
reported various deviies during several 
years. William Barton, of riiiladelphia, was 
appointed to submit designs. Sir John 
Brest wich, an English anti(]uarian, sug- 
gested a design to John Adams in 1779. It 
was not until June 20, 1782, however, that 
a seal was adopted. This was by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation. It was a com- 
bination of the various designs of Barton 
and Prestwich, and consiHt(>d of: Arms — 
Baleways of thirteen pieces argent and 
gules; a chief azure; the esculclnum on the 
breast of the American eagle displayed 
proper, holding in his dexter talon an olive 
branch and in his sinister a bundle of thir- 
teen arrows, and in his beak a scroll with 
the motto in Plurihuft Vnum (out of many, 
one). Crest — A glory or (gold) breaking 
through a cloud proper and surrounding 
thirteen stars, forming a constellation 
ai'fjent (silver) on an azure field. Reverse 
— A pyramid unfinished, symbolizing the 
strength and growth of the states; m the 
zenith an eye in a triangle surrounded 
with a glory proper ; over the eye, around 
the rim, the words Annuls coeptis (God has 
favored the undertaking) ; beneath the 
pyramid MDCCLXXVI and the words 
J!fovus ordo swclorum (a new order of 
things). This seal has never been changed, 
and is In charge of the Secretary of State. 

The seal is stamped upon all signatures of 
the President, attested by the Secretary of 
State. 

Accompanying the report and adopted by 
Congress, were the following remarks and 
explanation ; “The escutcheon is composed 


of the chief and pale, the two most hon- 
orable ordinaries. The pieces pales repre- 
sent the several states all joined in one 
solid compact entire, suppoitiug a chief 
which unites the whole and roprosonts 
Congress. The motto alludes to this union. 
The pales in the arms are kept closely unit- 
ed by Ihe chief, and the chief depends on 
that union and (ho strength resulting from 
It for its support, to denote the confederacy 
of the United States of America and the 
preservation of their union through Con- 
gress. The colors of the pales are those 
used in the flag of the United States of 
America ; white signifies purity and Inno- 
cence ; red, hardiness and valor ; and blue, 
the color of the chief, signifies vigilant per- 
Roveranec and justice. The olive brand) 
and arrows denote tlie power of peace and 
war, which is exclusively vested in Con- 
gre.ss. The const ellat ion denotes a new 
state taking its place and rank among other 
sovereign powers. 93ie escutche»)n is borne 
on the breast of an American eagle without 
any other supporters, to denote that the 
TTilted States of America ought to rely on 
their own virtue. The pyramid pn the re- 
verse signifies strength and duration. The 
eye over it and the motto allude to the 
many signal interpositions of Frovidenco in 
favor of the Amerienn cause. The date 
underneath is that of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the words under it 
signify the beginning of the new American 
era which commences from that date.” 
Seamen’s Act. — The La Follctte bill to 
promote the welfare of American seamen 
in the merchant marine of tlie United 
States was one of the much discussed ad- 
ministration measures of the Sixty-tblrd 
Congrc'ss. It was signed by ITesident Wil- 
son, March •!, U)I5. 

General provisions fix the percentage of 
a cr(‘w tliat must be able seamen, the per- 
centage of oael) department that must un- 
derstand the language of the ofTieers, and 
d(‘line seamen as men over nin(‘te('n years 
old having bad three years’ experience of a 
sped lied kind. 

Perhaps the most lmi)ortant provision in 
the act imi)oses u)>on foreign vessels leaving 
American ports the same retiulr('ments as to 
life-saving appliances as are demanded of 
American ships. All ships built after July 
1, 101.7, must carry ]if(‘-sa viiig eriuipmen't 
for all persons on board, of which 7.7 per 
cent must be regular lifeboats and not itioim* 
than 27 per cent life rafts or collapsibb* 
lifeboats. For the lake and river steami'rs 
a distinction is reeognlzc'd between the ex- 
cursion season, from May 17 to Sept. 1(1, 
when the restrictions are souK'What relaxed. 

Another provision affeeting foreign as 
well as American senini'n is that pro^^ding 
tluit seannm ivniebing Amoriean ports may 
demand and receive half of their pay already 
earned. If tliis demand is refused tlie sea- 
man is freed from his contract and is thon 
entitled to all he has earned up to that 
time. 

Other provisions abolish arrest and im- 
prisonment as n j)enalty for d('sertion, and 
Koek to abrogate treaty provisions in rela- 
tion thereto. 

The spirited controversy over navigation 
laws revealed the fact that not enough 
was known of tlie regulations of the prin- 
cipal countries to make an adequate com- 
parison. 

For example, emphasis is frequently laid 
upon the fact that our laws require that 
American ships he officered bv American 
citizens, and complaint Is made that this is 
unjust and unusiml. Upon making a com- 
parison of the laws In the Bui'eau’s report, 
it is found that the laws of Japan provide 
that no foreigner may be employed as an 
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officer on a vessel of a subsidized company 
without (Jovernment ai)pi’oval. Norway and 
(Germany do not expressly prohibit the em- 
ployment of forei^-n citizens, but the fact 
that applicants for licenses as officers ai*e 
required to puss examinations in Norwegian 
and G(‘rinan, respectively, practically ex- 
cludes persons of other nationalities. 

All the selected countries except Japan 
have laws requiring adequate quarters for 
tile crew. Germany has since 190."> required 
123 cubic feet of air space in the sleeping 
(iuart(‘rs for each sailor, and France has r(‘- 
(juired the same space since 11)08. Eng- 
land fixed its requirement at 120 feet in 
1007, and Norway adopted this minimum in 
1000. Jtequlrem(‘nts for American vessels 
wm-e not raised to 120 feet until 1915. 

1'lie provision in the Act of March 4, 
lOlT), for a new class of sailors designated 
as “certified lifelK)at men” has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. The liureau’s re- 
port brings out tin* fact that a IJrltish (Com- 
mission appointed espi'clally to investigate 
the subject of lifeboat e<iuii)ment recom- 
mended as far back as 1!)12 that two ‘NUli- 
cient boalbands" should be carried for each 
lif(‘boat and that “facilities should be given 
to enabl(‘ all hands to prove their cora- 
jK'teney as efficient boat hands.” llow- 
ev«*r, Tarl lament has not yet adopted tbi.s 
r<‘(*ommendation. A German role pronuil- 
gated in March. 1898, laapilres that ♦‘mi- 
grant ships sliall carry at haist two adult 
persons in the crew for every collapsll)l(‘ 
boat ; at least tbre(‘ for every ordinary rigid 
boat; and at least four for every regulation 
life boat. 

Seamen, American: 

A])propriation for relief of, 472. 

Captured by Tripolitans, 356. 

Impressment of, by — 

Chile, 2772. 

Great Britain, 383^30, 495,934,2016. 
Account of J. B. Cutting for ex- 
penditures incurred in liber- 
ating, 108. 

Japan, convention with regarding 
shipwrecked seamen, 4561. 
Tripolitans captured by captain 
and crew of the frigate Phila- 
(Iciphia, 356. 

Maltreatment of, on ships plying be- 
tween New York and Aspinwall, 
3413. 

Number of, on vessels, 374. 

Outrages committed upon, by pirates 
in West Indies and Gulf of Mex- 
ico, 765. 

Pirates, outrages on, 765. 

Protection for, measure providing, 
proposed, 6348. 

Belief of — 

Agent appointed for, 192. 
Appropriation for, 472. 

Convention with Japan regarding 
shipwrecked seamen, 4561. 
Provision for, 343. 

Kecommemled, 6333. 

When discharged abroad recom- 
mended, 331. 

Eights of, in foreign part', 8091. 

Shipment and discharge of, 4740. 

Welfare act suspended, 8101. 


Seamew, The, satisfaction due for de- 
tention of, admitted by Great Britain, 

2111 . 

Seaport Towns, protection for. (See 

Defenses, Public, provision for.) 
Search, Eight of. (See Bight of 

Search.) 

Seat of Government: 

Boundaries of, referred to and pro- 
claimed, 86, 192, 194. 

Bemoval of, from Philadelphia to 
Washington, 281, 295, 298, 299, 300. 
Sebois Eiver, referred to, 1128. 
Secession. — The act of going aside or 
withdrawing, as from a religious or politi- 
cal organization. The word has received 
world-wide notoriety from its use in cou- 
necLlon with the secession of certain of the 
United Slates from the Union in 1890 and 
IStil, Alter the adoption of the Goustitu- 
tiou In 1787 the idea of the sovereignty of 
the individual states reinaiut'd familiar to 
the minds of many Americans. The Fed- 
eralists of New England made threats of 
secession in 1811 and 1814, and secession 
was generally looked upon as an available 
remedy for Federal aggiession. This claim 
has been advanced, directly or Indirectly by 
many of the states in turn and has on such 
occasions usually bten coudemiK'd by the 
oth(‘rs as trc'asonable. It was involved in 
or explicitly put forward by the Kentucky 
Uesol lit ions, the Hartford ('onv(‘ntion, and 
the South Garolina Nullification Oidiuauco 
(q. V.). While Jefferson condemned “scis- 
sion,” some of his writings admitted It to 
be a remedy of the last resort. As agitation 
against slavery became more intense seces- 
sion was looked upon as the right and 
destiny of the southern states. South 
('aroliua was ready to secede in 1850. The 
Nullification Grdluance of 1832 and other 
measures passi‘d by that state were early 
steps In that direction. 

Gen. Jackson, then President, felt that 
sueffi a power lodged in a slate would be 
fatal to the Union and altogether uncon- 
stitutional. His emphatic opposition, as 
expressed in his military preparations, as 
well as his strong message and proclama- 
tion on nullification. In 1833 (IIGG. 1203), 
checked this feeling for a time, but the 
postponement to a final test was pei-haps? 
chiefly due to the unpopularity of the nulli- 
fication doctrine among the states-righfs 
people themselves. Another reason why the 
South Farolina nullification movi‘ment was 
stopped was the adoption by ('ongress of the 
Clay-Galhoun compromise tariff bill, which 
gave satisfaction to the nullifiers and their 
states-rlghts friends in the south who did 
not accept nullification as a. rightful or ex- 
pedient remedy. 

The secession doctrine was revived on the 
election of Lincoln In 1860. Many of th<' 
southern people felt that the triumph of 
the Republican party meant the adoption 
of a policy of such interference with the 
institution of slavery as to make it im- 
possible for the southern states any longer 
to secure and enjoy their constitutional 
rights, within the Union. 

Accordingly, Dec. 20, 1860, after the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, South Carolina, by conven- 
tion, passed an ordinance repealing her 
adoption of the Constitution in 1788, and 
reviving her independence. Mississippi 
seceded Jan. 9, 1861 ; Florida, Jan. 10; Ala- 
bama, Jan. 11 ; Georgia, Jan. 19; Louisiana, 
Jan. 26; Texas, Feb. 1 ; Virginia. April 17 ; 
Arkansas, May C ; North Carolina, May 20 ; 
Tennessee, June 8, all by conventions. Op- 
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position to seroRslon in many stales was 
l)aMt'd rather upon the ground of Im'xpedi- 
eiicy Uian uneousUtuLionalily. 'Dio Nation- 
al tloverumeiit never reeognized the validity 
of the ordinances of secession aiiopted by 
llic sontliern states. (See illustration op- 
posite 3151.) 

Secession, right of States regarding, 
discussed by President — 

Jkudianan, 3159, 3186. 

Liiicolii, 3206, 3221. 

Second, Asisisitant Postmaster-General. 

(See Assistant Postmasters-General.) 
Second Assistant Secretary, State De- 
partment. — The office of second assistant 
secretary of state was created in 1800. 
This officer has charge of certain diplomatic 
affairs of grc'nt Importance to the work of 
the Department of State, lie Is appointed 
h\ the I'rcsldent, bv and with the consent 
of the Senate, and Ills yearly salary Is 
.$4,500. Under Ids jurisdiction full the Latin 
American and Mexican Division (q. v.), the 
supervision of mall (q. v.), the Diplomatic 
Bureau ‘(q. v. ). and the (Mtizeuship Bu- 
reau (q. V.)- (i^ee State Department.) 
Second Class Mail Matter, Commission 
on, report of, 7733. 

Secret Lodges, proedamation against 
lawless inoiirsions of, on northern 
frontier, 1925. 

Secret Service. — The Secret Service of the 
ITiilted States is under the Department of 
the Ti’oasury dnd is directly under eliarge of 
the nsslstaiit secretary of the treasury. The 
first formal appropriation for this service 
was made in 1865. to the amount of $100,- 
000 in( hided In the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

The original purpose of the Secret Service 
ortrani'/atioii was that of detecting counter- 
feiting, hut its functions have been enlarged 
and widened. 

The Secret Service force lias been called 
upon to protect the I’resldents. especially 
after the assassination of McKinley: to 
gather evidence against violators of the 
C'ustoms Law's and the Excise Laws: to 
gather evidence against land frauds, result- 
ing in many nns'sts and convictions, as 
well as In tlie recovery to the United Stat<‘s 
of vast tracts of land illegally acquired by 
prl\ate iudlvicluals and puhlie officials: and 
to gather evidence against violators of ti>e 
anti trust laws and generally against violat- 
ors of any Federal Statutes. 

An auxiliary arm of the Secret Service 
In the Department of .Tustlce, directly under 
the administrative branch, is the Bureau 
of Investigation. Another auxiliary force 
consists of tl»e Post-Office Inspectors, work- 
ing under the Post-Office Department. Kach 
of the departments can avail itself of tlie 
services of the Secret Service Department 
for detecting criminals. 

l>urlng the Spanish-Amorican War the 
confidential agents of Spain were detected 
by the Secret Service and evidence pro- 
cured which caused the expulsion from 
Panada of the Spanish liOgatlon, members 
of w’hich were acting ns spies. 

The efficiency of the Secret Service De- 
partment as a whole was well ilhistrated 
immediately after the declaration of war 
with Oerrnany in 1917. when the outbreaks 
caused by Oerman spies and plotters were 
feared and confidently expected by many 
American citizens. The Secret Service, how- 
ever, had thoroughly acquainted itself with 


all the machinations of the German Spy 
System; and the Department of .lustice, by 
the aid of the Secret Service, was enabled 
promptly to make wholesale arrests of the 
leaders of the (German Spy Systtan In Amer- 
ica, which had the result of breaking down 
the German scheme, and of throwing con- 
sternation into its leaders. It is generally 
claimed that the United States has as effec- 
tive n Secret Service as any country in 
the world. (See Treasury Department.) 
Secret Service: 

Amendment to law a benefit to crim- 
inals, 7225. 

Assertion tliat Congress did not wish 
to be investigated by, 7226. 

Complaint of amendments to law, 

7225. 

Defense of use of Secret Service 
men in discovering land frauds, 
724.5. 

Evidence of land and timber frauds 
secured by, 7225. 

Increase in salary of chief of, recom 
mended, 7253. 

Land frauds investigated by, 7249. 

Report of special committee on 
Vresident^s message relating to, 
7238. 

Senator and member of Congress in- 
dieted on evidence secured by, 

7226. 

Secretaries. — By a series of acts passed 
in the early part of 1781 Congress or- 
ganized the Government und('r several De- 
partments, at the hen . of which were placed 
secretaries with duties similar to those of 
the secretaries of the British Government. 
The Secret ary of tlu* Navy was originally 
the Secretary of Marini*. 'Phe Secretary of 
the 'i'ri'asury was originally the Superin- 
tendent of Finance. Now all the heads of 
Departments, nine in number, are denomin- 
ated .secretaries, except the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Dost master Gi'uoral. (Sec* also 
('ahinet : Presidential Succession, and Ad- 
raini.sl ration.) 

Secretary of Agriculture. (See Agri- 
culture, Department of.) 

Secretary of Oommerce.— The first Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States 
was William C. Redfleld, who was appointi‘d 
when the Department was separated from 
the Department of Commerce and Labor on 
March 4, 191.3. lie is ninth in the Presi- 
dential succession (q. v.), and his .yearly 
salary is ,$12,000. lie is charged with the 
general development and encouragement of 
American commerce, trade, and transporta- 
tion, through the activities of the Commerce 
Department (q. v.). 

Secretary of the Interior.— The office of 
Secretary of the Interior was definitely es- 
tablished by act of Congress approved 
March 14, 1862, but the duties of the office 
have never been carefully defined. The 
Secretary of the Interior has assumed the 
administration of various details of internal 
administration of the government, such as 
the administration of Indian affairs ; super- 
vision over mines, irrigation, pensions and 
patents ; direction of the educational work 
of the country; government of the terri- 
tories. Alaska and Hawaii ; the dlreetioh of 
the General I>and Office ; and the adminls- 
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tratlon of the N'ational Parks. In addition 
to his administration duties, he renders 
•doclsions on laws affecting public lands and 
pensions, and formulates the policy of the 
Department of the Interior thereon. 

Interior Department and list of sub-headings 
at end of article.) 

Secretary of the Navy, (See Navy De- 
partment.) 

Secretary of State. (See State Depart- 
ment.) 

Secretary of the Treasury. (See Treas- 
ury Department.) 

Secretary of War. — The office of Secre- 
tary of War was established in 1781, suc- 
ceeding the Board of War which had been 
In military charge of the War of the Revo- 
lution. The SecTotary of War is third in 
tile line of Presidential succession (q. v.). 
and his yearly salary is $12,000. He pre- 
pares osthnates for and directs the appro- 
priations and cxpenditnro.s of the Depart- 
nnmt of War ; and accordingly, although 
the Ih-esident la the commander-in-chief of 
the Army, the Secretary of War and the 
War Department are responsible at any 
given time for the offlcioncy in war of the 
I’nited States. Besides administration of 
the war forces of tlio country, tlie Sccrctpry 
of War has supervision over the Military 
Academy at West Point (q. v.), over the 
Army War t.’ollege at Washington, and over 
hrldgca across navigable streams and har- 
bors. In addition, he has charge of the 
puhllcatlon of the O/fioiol Rd'ordn of the War 
of the Rehellion, (See War Department; 
Army.) 

Sedition Law. — in 170S, when war be- 
tween the United States and France was 
imminent, there wore in the United States 
by estimate 30,000 Frenchmen organized 
Into clubs, and 50,000 sympathizers with 
Fiance, who had been FugUsh subjects, 
^lany of the newspapers of the country at 
the time were controlled by aliens, mostly 
French, English. Irish, and Scotch refugees. 
Those alien residents who sympathized with 
France- the larger numlicr — attacked the 
(Jovernment fiercely through the press, for 
its attitude toward that country. In order 
to restrain this feeling, which excited bitter 
animosity among those Americans who re- 
sented the French attitude toward the 
United States, the Federalists in control 
of (^ongress passed the famous alien and 
sedition acts. The sedition act of July 14, 
171)8, was modeled on two English acts of 
1795. it provided heavy fines and Imprison- 
ment for any who s’honld combine or con- 
spire against the operations of the Govern- 
ment, or should write, print, or publish 
any “false, scandalous, and malicious writ- 
ings” against it or cither lion sc of Con- 
gress or the President, with Intent to bring 
contempt upon them or to stir up sedition. 

The pmialtics imposed were fines of ,$.5,000 
and five years’ Imprisonment, and $2,000 
and two years’ imprisonment, respectively. 
This, as well as the alien act, was regarded 
by the Ropiibllcan party as unconstitutional 
and subversive of the liberty of press and 
sneech. They called forth the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions (q. v.). The sedition 
act expired In 1801. (See also Allen and 
Sedition Laws.) 

Seed Distribution: 

Act making special, in draught-strick- 
en counties in Texas, vetoed, 5142. 
Eecommendations regarding, 5888, 
6982, 6171. 


Seigniorage: 

Act for coinage of, vetoed, 5915. 
Discussed, 5875. 

Seizures. (See Vessels, United States.) 
Selden, Withers & Co., reimbursement 
of Indians on account of failure of, 
recommended, 2836. 

Self-Government. — democracy or a re- 
publican form of government as distin- 
guished from a monarchy, autocracy or oli- 
garchy, for the reason that in a democracy 
or a republican form of government the 
people direct the formulation of their own 
laws, and therefore govern themselves. 

Seminaries of Learning (see also Edu- 
cation; National University): 
Establishment of, discussed and rec- 
ommended, 470, 878. 

Power to establish should be con- 
ferred upon Congress, 587. 

Seminole Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Seminole Wars. — After the War of 1812 
the combined British and Indian strong- 
hold known os tlie Negro Fort, on the Ap- 
palachicola River, was a constant menace 
to the Georgia settlers. During 1817 there 
were several massacres of whites. Gen. E. 
P. Gaines was intrusted with the task of 
subjugating tlie Jiidians. He destroyi'd an 
Indian village on the refusal of Ihe inhab- 
itants to surrender certain imirderers, and 
the Indians retaliated by waylaying a boat 
ascending the Appalacliicola* with supplies 
for Fort Scott and killing 34 men and a 
number of women. Gen. Jackson took the 
field against the Indians In January, 1818, 
and in a sharp campaign of six months de- 
feated them completely, destroying their 
villages and driving them from every 
stronghold. Among the prisoiu‘rs taken 
were two English subjects, Arlnitlinot and 
Ambrister, who wer(‘ charged with Inciting 
the Indians to hostilities. These were tried 
by court'iuartial and hanged. 

Jackson pursued the Indians into Flor- 
ida, which was then Spanish territory, 
captured Pensacola and St. Marks, de- 
posed the Spanish govornnicnt, and set 
np an American administration. This ter- 
ritory was later rotiirned to Spain, but 
the outgrowth of the incident was the 
cession of Florida to the United States 
In satisfaction of the latter’s claims, and 
the pjivment to Sjjain besides of $.5,000,- 
000 •'J'be second Seminole war was the 
most stubborn and bloody in nil the In- 
dian wars. It originated in the refusal 
of part of the tribe to cede their lands to 
the whites and remove to tlic India ii Ter- 
ritory. Osceola, one of tlie chiefs opposed 
to Immigration, was placed in irons bv Gen. 
Thompson, an agent of the United States. 
Osceola regained his liberty, killed Thomp- 
Bon and others at Fort King, and cut to 
pieces a body of troops. Operations 
against Osceola and his warriors wore 
conducted with great severity, but with 
varying success, under Scott, rail, Jesnp. 
Taylor, and others. The Indbin«? wore 
supposed to be snhingated in 1837, hut 
Osceola fled and renewed the struggle. He 
was taken hv strategy in 1842 and the 
war ended. (See illustration opposite 1929 
and description on back.) 

Seminole Wars: 

American forces in, and officers com- 
manding, discussed, 611, 1472, 1833. 
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Appropriation for suppression of, 
recommended, 1473. 

Brevet nominations for army officers 
participating in, 2008. 

Discussed, 600, 611, 617, 1447, 1448, 
3453, 1472, 1508, 1511, 1833, 1933, 
2007, 2051, 2583. 

Massacre of Maj. Dadoes command, 
1834. 

Origin of, referred to, 1944. 

Spain furnishes aid to Indians in, 
611. 

Termination of, 1417. 

Troops in, rations furnished, referred 
to, 611. 

Senate. — The upper branch of the legisla- 
ture of the United States. The Senate is 
composed of two representatives from each 
state, until ehostm by the state legis- 

lature for a period of six years ; accord- 
ingly the membership has varied In num- 
ber, from time to lime, from twenty-two 
members representing eleven slates in the 
First Fongress lo ninety-six members repre- 
senting forty-eight stales in the sixty-third 
('ongress. Senators must be thirty years of 
age, residents of the state they represent, 
and must have been citizens of the United 
States for at least nine years ; they re- 
ceive a salary of $7,500 per annum and a 
small allowance for stationery and mileage. 
Should a vacancy occur in the Senate dur- 
ing a recess of the state legislature, the 
governor of the state makes a temporary 
appointment which is valid until the next 
meeting of the legislature. The Fonstitu- 
tion provides that the terms of Senators 
shall so overlap that one third of the mem- 
bers retire every two years. The presiding 
officer of the Senate is the Vice-President 
of the United States who votes only in 
case of the votes being equally divided. Be- 
sides the leglslallvc functions, the Senate 
ratifies or rejects all treaties negotiated by 
the President ; confirms or rejects all ap- 
pointments to the higher Federal ofiices ; 
exereises the functions of high-court of im- 
peachment ; and in ease the electors fall 
lo make a choice, elect h the Vice-President 
of the United States from the two candi- 
dates receiving the largest number of elec- 
toral vot(‘S. The exercise of these wide 
powers given to it by the Constitution, has 
rendered the S(‘nate more powerful than 
the House ; the rever.se being usually the 
case with upper houses. 

In the Fonstitution adopted by Virginia 
in 177t* the name Senate was given to the 
Virginian upper chamber, but the term was 
not applied to the upper house of the 
Federal Fongress until Aug. 6, 17K7 ; whi<*h 
up to that time had benn known as the 
“second branch.” Since the name has been 
adopted in the Congress of the United 
States It has spread to all states whose 
legislatures are divided into two chambers. 

The composition of the Senate Is due to 
one of the most Important proposals In the 
constitutional convention at Philadelphia, 
known as t'he “Connecticut Compromise” 
which was brought forward by Oliver Klls- 
worth and Roger Sherman. This com- 
promise settled the conflicting claims of the 
large and small states by providing for 
equal representation of states in the Senate, 
the House being chosen on a population 
basis. The seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution, adopted May 31, 1913, pro- 
vides for the election of senators by direct 
vote of the people, Instead of by the legis- 
latures of the states as formerly. Some of 


the states had already, before the adoption 
of this amendment, provided for the elec- 
tion of their senators by direct vote of 
the people. 

See illustration, frontispiece, Vol. XI. 
Senatorial Courtesy.— in order that the 
dignity of the lx)dy may be preserved, the 
Senate gives considerable attention to the 
personal wishes of its members. In addi- 
tion to the observance of courteous address, 
polite language, and the exorcise of those 
acts of kindness which tend to lighten 
official duties and render social life a pleas- 
ure, there is a tacit understanding as to the 
conventional privileges to be accord(}d to 
each in the official deliberations. Hhonld 
the name of any former member of the 
Senate be prestuited to that l)(»dy by tin; 
I*rosident for their advice as to his appoint- 
ment to a Federal ofliee, Senatorial courtesy 
requires Immediate confirmation without 
reference to a committee. The privileges 
of sp(‘aking as long as he may choose on any 
question before the Senate is a courtesy 
granted each Senator, and though it is 
charged that undue advantage has some- 
times been taken of this privilege it was 
not abridged until on the closing session 
of the Sixty-fourth Fongress on March 
5, 11)3 7, a small group of Senators 

was enabled by employing a filibuster tq. 
V.) to prevent action upon President Wil- 
son’s request for power to use armed neu- 
trality (q. V.). At the President’s request, 
the Sensite continued its meetings, and on 
March 8, by a vote of 7G to 3, adopted a 
rule whereby closure (q. v.) may be enforced. 
The mle provides that two days after 
notice in writing from sixteen Senators the 
question of closing df'bate on a particular 
bill shall be settled without debate, and if 
settled in the affirnjative, by two-thirds, 
that bill shall he held before the Senate till 
its final disposition, and each Senator shall 
T)e limited to one hour’s debate in all on the 
bill itself, amendments to it and motions 
arising from it. To prevent endless roll 
calls the rule further provides that after 
the two-thirds vote no amendment may be 
offered without unanimous consent. 

Senators of United States: 

Appointments to office, relation » of, 
to. (See Executive Nominations.) 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
election of, recommended, 3840, 
3889. 

Loyal Kepresentatives and, denial of 
seats in Congress to, discussed, 
3644. 

Seneca Indians. (Sco Indian Tribes.) 
Sentinel. — A soldier placed on. watch, espe- 
cially to give quick warning of probable 
attack. 

Separatist. — Sometimes used as a synonym 
for secessionist. (See Secession.) 

Sequoia National Park. (See Parks, 

National.) 

Serbia. (See Servia.) 

Servia. — Servia is situated in the north 
of the Balkan Peninsula and Is bounded 
on the north by Hungary, on the south by 
Greece, on the east by Rumania and Bul- 
garia, and on the west by Bosnia, Monte- 
negro, and Albania. 

Physical Features , — The country Is gener- 
ally mountainous, and consists of exten- 
sive forest-clad slopes, uncultivated heaths, 
and fertile meadows and valleys. The 
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Transylvania Alps, the Balkans and the 
Rhodope ranges extend from Rumania and 
Bulgaria Into eastern Servla. while out- 
liers of the Bosnian and Albanian highlands 
cross the western border. In the north 
the Drlna and Save elTect a confluence at 
Belgrade with the Danube, which forms 
the remainder of the northern (and part 
of the northeastern) frontier, and is joined 
In the northeast by tne Timok, which is 
also a frontier river for part of its course. 
The chief inland river Is the Morava, which 
rises in Bulgaria and flows through Servla, 
from south to norlli, into the Danube. 
^J'Ue valleys of these rivers contain the most 
fertile districts of the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal river of Macedonian Servia is the 
Vardnr, which ris(‘s in the Shar Mountains 
on the Albanian frontier and flows south- 
ward to the Greek frontier and thence to 
the Gulf of Salonlca. The climate is gen- 
erally mild, but is subject to the coutlnen- 
lal extremes. 

Historif . — The earlier Serb kingdom was 
extinguished by the Turks at the battle 
of Kossovo In 1389, and from that date 
until the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the country formed a Turkish pa- 
shalik. After heroic struggles the pashalik 
wais recognized as an autonomous princi- 
pality by the Treaty of Adiianople (1839), 
and by the Treaties of San Stefuno and 
Berlin (1879) the complete indep(mdence 
of the country was recognized, a kingdom 
i)elng proclaimed on March 6, 1882. On 
May 29 (June 11), 1903, the descendant 
of th(‘ ObiamoYleli dynasty, which had ruled 
Sei’via as Princes and Kings since 1830, 
was assassinated, and a grandson of Kara- 
george, a national hero of the risings of 
the early nineteenth century, was elected 
King l)y the Skiipshliiia and Senate, and 
was crowned In Septeml)er, 1904. 

Oct. 19, 1912, the Balkan League (Bul- 
garia, Servla, ^Montenegro and Greece) 
waged a successful war against the Otto- 
man Empire; in 1913 Bulgaria was en- 
gaged in a war with the other members 
of the Tieugii(‘ on a (piestlon as to the 
division of the conquered territories. Ser- 
via also became invfdved in a dispute 
about lier western (Albanian) frontier, but 
witlidreAV her claims on the rc'presentations 
of the European ])owers. By tlie Treaty of 
Bucharest the Serbo-Biilgarluii boundary 
was delineated, and agreement was also 
readied with Greece as to the line of the 
eout h(‘rn boundary. 

July 28. 1914, following the assassina- 
tion of the Austrian Archduke and his 
wife by a Bosnian student, said to have 
been incited by Servian societies and with 
Servian oftidal eoiinlvaneo, Austria deelared 
war against Servla. The government evac- 
uated Belgrade, which was soon occupied 
by the Austrians. 

" During tlie progress of the war the king- 
dom was completely overwhelmed by the 
'i'l'utoiiie nrmii's. King Peter escaped to 
France and the shatteri'd armies joined the 
French at Salonika. 

Ethnography . — Tn 1010 the total popula- 
tion of 2,911,701 was composed of 2,250,- 
000 Servians (Sorbo-(^rontlau Slavonians), 
100,000 Rumanians, 47,000 Gypsies, 8.000 
Austro-Hungarians and Germans, and 6,000 
Jews. The bulk of the Servians belong 
to the national (Orthodox Eastern) Church, 
there being 8,500 Roman Catholics and a 
small numl>er of Protestant Christians. In 
the territory acquired In 1913 are large 
numbers of Mohammadans. 

The mineral wealth of Servla awaits 
development. Gold, silver, antimony, nickel, 
mercury, manganese, graphite, copper, Iron, 
lead, and zinc are found, and coal, marble, 


sulphur and oil are won In small quanti- 
ties. Mineral springs abound. The indus- 
trial population is small, the sixty princi- 
pal establishments In 1910 employing 5,000 
hands. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Departments 

Area in 
English 

Population 


Sq. Miles 

1910 

City of Belgrade 

5 

89,870 

Belgrade 

782 

155,815 

Chaehak 

. . . 1,465 

138,922 

Kragojevatz 

887 

189,025 

Kratna 

... 1,119 

112,142 

Krutciievutz 

... 1,046 

167,371 

M orava 

... 1,117 

203,638 

Nish 

988 

198,768 

lUrot 

933 

112,314 

Podjeravatz 

. . . 1,006 

259,906 

Podrin vi 

, . . 1,293 

238,275 

Rudnik 

606 

85,340 

Sinedcrcvo 

493 

143,216 

Timok 

. . . 1,235 

149,538 

Toplitza 

. . . 1,095 

110,218 

Ujitsi 

. . . 1,269 

146,763 

Valiev o 

947 

1.57.648 

Vranya 

. . . 1.675 

252,937 

Conquered I'erritory (about) 16,000 

Total 

... 34,561 

2.911,701 


Railways, etc . — About 580 miles of rail- 
way were open for traflie In 1911, the 
main linos crossing the Danube at Bel- 
grade-Semendria, and uniting iu a single 
route as far as Nish, whence they run 
via PIrot to the Bulgarian boundar.v and 
Sotia, and via Vranya across the Turkish 
frontier, botli lines leading to Const ant l- 
nople. In the territory acquired in 1913 a 
line runs along the Varclar vall(‘y to Sa- 
hmlca (Greece), with eastern and western 
branches to Bulgaria and Albania. 

Servia: 

Consular convention with, 4627, 4658. 
Referred to, 4757. 

Di])lomatic relations with, referred 
to, -4522, 4718. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Austria-Hungary, 7969, 

Treaty with, 4658. 

Servia, Treaties with. — The convention of 
commerce and navigation of 1881 provided 
for freedom of commerce, navigation, and 
trade upon full, eipiitable, and reel])rocal 
bases ; established the rights of real and 
personal prop(‘rty holders ; conferred trade 
privileges ; restrictc'd the proliibUion of im- 
ports ; exempted citizens of the one coun- 
try from enforced ml 111 ary service or con- 
tributions in the (‘ouulry of the other; 
granted terms of the most favored nation 
in matters of imi)ort and export duties ; 
exempted goods from any form of transit 
duty ; goods for the one countr.v to be con- 
veyed over the railroads of the other on 
terms equal to those of the citizens of the 
country. (For terms of the consular con- 
vention of 1881, see Consular Coav<*utions. 
For terms of the extradition treaty of 
1901, see Extradition Treaties.) 

Servitude. — ^State of being In slavery. 
(See Slavery.) 

Sessions of Congress. (See Extraordi- 
nary Sessions of Congress.) 
Settlement. — a community of individuals, 
especially one newly located. 

Settlement Worker. (See Social Settle- 
ments.) 
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Settlements. (See Social Settlements.) 
Settler. — One who takes up his abode In a 
new country. By custom the settlers of 
various communities in the United States 
have been alluded to by the second genera- 
tion as Uid-Sottlers, and holidays have been 
set apart, or special occasions designated, 
for Old-Settlers’ Days or Meetings. (See 
Old-Settlers’ Meeting and Pioneers.) 

Seven Days* Battles. — A series of battles 
fought in the I'eiiinsular eampaign, in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va., between the 
Army of the Potomac, under McClellan, 
and the Confederate army under Leo. The 
llrst coutlici occurn'd on June 115, 1802, 
and a baltle was fought each succeeding 
day but one to July 1. June 25 McClel- 
lan’s army before' Richmoud, numbering 
115,102, received orders to advance. Lee’s 
army on both sides of the Chiekahorniny 
aggregated 80,805. Hooker advanced be- 
yond Pair Oaks and secured his groimd- 
Mcantlnie the Confedt'rates had placed 
Rbdiniond in a state of security and de- 
termined upon aggressive movements. 
Leo had succeeded Johnston In command, 
and it was determined to bring the mass 
of the army down the Chiekahorniny and 
threaten MeClelUiu'H communications with 
the York River. Jackson had moved out 
of the Shenandoah Valley iind was at 
Hanover Court House, ready to render 
what assistance might be required. Some 
Federal historians say that McClellan de- 
t«'rmined to change his base of operations 
to the James River, seventeen miles south 
of Fair Oaks. The writers on the South- 
ern side deny this. The retreat was ac- 
complished with a loss to the Federal 
nrnjy of 15.249 men. The operations of 
the two armies are deserlbed under the 
hendlngs Mechanicsville, (biines Mill, Sav- 
ages Station, Frayser’s Farm, and Malvern 
Hill, A f(‘W weeks later the Federal army 
was withdrawn from the James and the 
Peninsular campaign was ended. 

Seven Nations. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Seven Pines and Fair Oaks (Va.), Bat- 
tle of. — Prom Williamsburg to Richmond, 
Va., the distance la about fifty miles. By 
May 80, 18G2, Casey’s and Couch’s divi- 
sions of Keyes’s corps of McClellan’s army 
had crossed the Cbiickahoinlny and ad- 
vanced respectively to Fair Oaks and Seven 
Pines, six and seven miles, resi»ccllv<*ly, 
from Richmond. Hclntzelinan’s corps had 
also cros.sed and W’ms encamped several 
miles to the re»ar of Couch on the Willlnins- 
burg road, and Sumner was ready to make 
the passage of the stream wdien a heavy 
rain, which occurred on the night of May 
80, rendered this Impracticable. Joseph 
F. Johnston, wdio was in command of the 
Confederate forces, sent Generals Long- 
street, Huger, D. H. Hill and Gu.stavus W. 
Smith to attack this advance guard of the 
Invading army. The fighting began at 
1 P. M., May 31. The Federals gradually 
fell back. At 4 :30 the arrival of Sedg- 
wick’s division of Sumner’s corns turned 
the tide of battle. At Rnn.sot Gen. Johns- 
ton was severely wounded by a piece of 
shell, and the command devolved upon Gen, 
Smith, In the morning the Confederates 
renewed the attack. They were finally re- 
pulsed about noon. The Confederates lost 
4.233. The Federals lost 5,739, of whom 
890 were killed. Gen. Lee assumed com- 
mand of the Confederate army the day 
followln't t^'e battle. (Sec illustration op- 
posite 3277.) 

S0V6B Sisters. — ^New Jersey had long been 
known the “Mother of Trusts” because 


of the leniency of the state laws regulat- 
ing combinations of capital. During Wood- 
row WilHoti’s term as Governor, and when 
supported by a Democratic Legislature, 
he stated In a message : ‘‘The laws of Ni'w 
Jersey, as they stand, so far from check- 
ing monopoly, actually encourage it. ’I’hey 
explicitly permit every corporation formed 
In New Jersey to purchase, hold and 
assign the securities of any and all other 
corporations of 1hl.s or any other slate, 
and to exorcise at pleu.siire the full right.s 
of ownership in them, inchullng the right 
to act as stockholders. This is the very 
method of forming vast comhiiiations and 
creating monopoly against which the whole 
country has set its face.” 

Jn accordance with the Governor’s 
wishes seven bills were Introduced into 
the Senate Jan. 20, 1013, and, under his 
per.soiial exhortation, pjisscd in less than 
a month, and became Chapters 13 to 19, 
Laws of New Jersey, 1013. Their pro- 
visions are briefly as follows : 

— A trust is dt'fined as a combina- 
tion or agreement between eorporations, 
firms or persons for the following pur- 
poses: (1) creating or carrying out re- 
strictions In trade, or acquiring a monop- 
oly, either In intra-state or inter-state 
business or eommeree ; (2) limiting or re- 
ducing production and increasing prices ; 
(3) pi’cventing competition iu production, 
transportation or marketing of any com- 
modity; (4) fixing a standard price with 
a view to controlling the price of any com- 
modity ; (5) making any ngrc'cment by 

wlileh, directly or indlrc(‘tly, free and un- 
restricted competition among the parties to 
the agreement Is i)recluded ; (C) making 
anv K(*cret or oral agreement or under- 
standing with the object of accomplishing 
any of the abovo-incntloncd purpos('.s. 
Violation of those provisions Is made a 
misdemeanor and, in ease of a corporation, 
the oflVnce sl\all be declined that of the 
individual directors, and the charter of 
the olTcnding company may be revoked. 

Second . — All corporations, firms or per- 
sons engaged in the production or sale of 
any eoinmodity are forbidden to dlscriral- 
mite between difl'erent person.s or sections 
or to charge one a lowc'r price than an- 
other for the same service. 

Third . — Corporations may purchase real 
and pcr.sonul property and the stock of any 
corporation necessary for its business, and 
may Issue stock in paynu'iit therefor in 
hona-fide transaction, but no fictitious stock 
can be Issued for profits anticipated but not 
yet earned. 

Fovrfh . — Persons Incorporating with 
fraudulent or unlawful intent or for the 
purpose of restraining trade or acquir- 
ing a monopoly, shall ne guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

Fifth . — In case two or more corporations 
are mcrgf'd or consolidated, the consoli- 
dated corporation may Issue bonds or other 
obligations “to an amount sufilcient with 
its capital stock to provide for all the 
payments It will be required to assume in 
order to effect such merger or consoli- 
dation,” provided that such bonds shall 
not bear more than six (0) i^er cent In- 
terest. 

Sixth . — No corporation can “hereafter 
purchase, hold, sell, assign, transfer, mort- 
gage. pledge or otherwise dispose of the 
shares of the capital stock or securities of 
any other corporation nor, as owner of 
such, excrcl.se any of the privileges of 
ownership or the right to vote thereon. 
Provision is made that a corporation is not 
prevented from (1) acquiring the secu- 
rities created by a non-competing corpora- 
tion In payment of debt ; (2) purchasing, 
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ns a temporary investment, ont of Its sur- 
plus cuniiugs, the securities of a nou-eom- 
pc’tiiig corporation; (.'{) investing its funds 
in such securitj('s wlien held by it for the 
benetit of its employees or any fumis held 
for insurance, rebuilding or deijreciation 

purpf)S('K. 

i!>aivnth . — Mergers of corporations shall 
not iini)alr the rights of any creditor of 
either of the merged corporal ions. Approval 
for n merger of corporations must be ob- 
tained from the Stale Itoai’d of Pnhlic TTtil- 
ities (’ommissioners and filed with the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Seward’s Folly. — The action of William 
IJ. Seward, Secretary of State, In nego* 
tinting the purchase of Alaska in 1807. 
was criticised severely by many people, 
and referred to as Seward's Folly. The 
value of Alaska to the United States bus 
long since robbed the [)hrase of any but his- 
torical value. (See Alaska.) 

Sewells Point, Va., evacuation of bat- 
teries on, referred to, 3313. 

Shadrach Case. — Onc of many exciting 
fugitive slave cases of ante-bellum days. 
In May, 18o0, Frederic Wilkins, a Vir- 
ginian slave, made his escape and found 
his way to Boston, where he obtained em- 
ployment under Lite name of Shadrach. 
Subse(iuont ly he was arrested and impris- 
oned ill the United SUUes court-house, 
pending trial. lie was liberated l>y a body 
of colored p(*ople and assisted to Uauadu. 
Intense ox<’iteiueul prevailed in Boston, 
which Kfircud over the entlu- country wh('ii 
<'ougi'('ss turned its att('nllf)n to the in- 
fringeiiu'iit of the law. Clay Introduced a 
r(‘solutiou requesting the I'resident to In- 
form Uongr(‘ss of the facts In the <‘ase. 
I’resident Fillmoro issued a proelamat Ion 
(‘JtHot announelng tlie facts i\\\d calling 
tipon th<‘ peop/;? to prevent future 'disturb- 
auces. 

Sharpsburg (Md.), Battle of. (Seo An- 
tietam (INld.), Battle of.) 
SharivSliooter. — Term applied especially to 
a soldi('r who picks off raemi)ers of the 
ciK'my forces by expert rifle shooting. (Sec 
Sniper.) 

Shasta Forest Reserve, proclaimed, 7334. 
Shawanese Indians. (»Scc Indian Tri])es.) 
Shawnee Indians. (See Indian TriV)es.) 
Shays’s Rebellion. — An insurrection of 
some people of western Massachusetts 
against the state government in 1786-87, 
under the leadership of I>anlel Shays. 
After the clos(' of the Bevoluliou much dis- 
content and actual waul pr('vailed through- 
out New lOiigliiud, especially in IMassachii- 
setts. The annual slate tax amoimted to 

1,000,000. Riots and armed mobs were 

re<juent. fl'he chief grievances complained 
of were tliat the governor’s salary was too 
high ; that the senate was aristocratic; that 
Lawyers’ fees were extortionate and the 
taxes buiahaisome. The relief demanded 
was the Issue by the state of paper money. 
This was refused. Shays, at the head of 
1.000 armed men, took possession of 
Worcester, Doc. 5, 1786, and prevented the 
session of the Supremo (’’ourt. The court 
having adjourned to Spriiigfleld, the same 
men attempted to prevent the session 
there, but were forestalled by the militia. 
In January, 1787, three bodies of insur- 
gents. under Shays, Luke Day. and Kli 
Parsons, marched upon Springfield with 
the purpose of capturing the C’ontinental 
arsenal. Shays’s army, numbering about 


1,000, was attacked by about t.OOO militia 
under den. Itenjandn Lincoln, and Avas put 
to flight with a los.s of 6 killcil and 1 
wounded. Shays mid some of his follow- 
ers joined Parson’s force, but were dis- 
persed by the militia at INdersliam in F<di- 
ruary, 1787. Shays escaped, Imt 150 otlnu-s 
were captured and their lea<lors s<'ti(f‘m'cd 
to death. All, howeviu*. weia* iilliiuately 
pardoned on laying down their arm.s. 

Sheep Husbandry, rciiort of (Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture on, 4162. 
Exjjerimcnt station establislied, 8101. 
Sheepeater Indians. (8ce Indian 
Tribes. 

Shell Castle Island, N. C., beacon to be 
erected on, 182. 

Shenandoah, The. — Not Avitiistanding ti\e 
provisions of the British foreign enlist- 
ment act of 181!), which forbids the e(iuip- 
ment of any land or naval foi-ces within 
British dominions to operate against any 
friendly nation, the Florida, Alalmnin, 
(Jronjia, 8h( naiidoah, and otlier C^oiifedcratc 
vessels were allowed to escape in spite of 
the protest of tlio United States minister. 
The Shenandoah sailed from London as (he 
Sea King Oct. 8, 18154, commanded by (’aj>t. 
James Iredell Waddell, of the Confederate 
nav 3 \ Making for Mjideira her name was 
changed to Shrnandoah. From Madeira she 
sailed for Mell)ourne, destroying a numb(*r 
of United Sta1(‘s merchant ships on the 
w'ay. Thence she went to Bering Sea and 
did great damage to whaling vess(ds. At 
the close of the W'ar tlie Shenandoah was 
surreiid<‘red to the Bi itisli Govm-nimml , and 
later turned over to tli<‘ United States. ’I'he 
depredations of tlu' Shenandoah wer(‘ made 
a part of the Alabama claims against (lieat 
Britain. (Seo also Alabama (duims. ) 

Shenandoah, The (sec also Alabama 
Claims) : 

Judgments rendered by claims com- 
mission on claims arising from cap- 
tures by, referred to, 4322. 
Reported surrender of, referred to, 
3575. 

Sherman Act. — A compromise financial 
measure introduced into Congress by Sena- 
tor John Sherman, of Ohio, and passed 
July 14, 18!)0. D retx'aled the Bland-Alli- 
Bon Act of 1(S78 and dir(‘ct(*d tlu' Scci’clary 
of the Treasury to purchase silver l)ullioh 
to the amount of 4, .500,000 ounces per 
month, at the market rate, issuing 4'reasiiry 
notes In payment Ihen'for. 4'lu''^e noh's 
were to be redeemed in coin at the ’I’reasiiry 
on demand. The act also dirt'ctt'd tlie coin- 
age each rnoritii of L\ 000.000 ounces of the 
bullion into standard silver dollars. The 
repeal of the Sherman Act was frequently 
urged. In the summer of ISD.'I the law 
was claimed to be a h'adiug cause of the 
busine.ss depression, and I'resident ('levo- 
land summoned Congress to meet in special 
session Aug. 7. Congress, afUn* a long de- 
bate. passed Nov. 1 the Voorheos bill, re- 
pealing the silver-purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act, but affirming bimetallism as 
a national policy. 

Sherman Act: 

Discussed, 5548, 5628. 

Repeal of purchasing clause of, dis- 
cussed, 5875, 6073, 6074. 
Recommended, 5833. 

Sherman’s March. (Seo illustration op- 
posite page 3437.) 
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Shilling. — The name of a coin in use in 
several European states, varying in Its 
value. The English shilling is onc-twen- 
tieth of a pound sterling, the Danish copper 
shilling is one-uinety-sixth of a rixdater, 
and equal to one-fourrh of a penny of Eng- 
lish money. The Swedish shilling is twice 
the value of the Danish. In some parts 
of (Germany the shilling is used as a frac- 
tional coin of the value of one penny ster- 
ling. In America this coin was first issued 
from Ihe mint at lioston. The first struck 
wore known as the New England shilling. 
Willow Tree, Onk Tree, and I’ine Tree 
coin's. One of the earliest coins used In 
America was the Rermiida shilling. Lord 
Balliraore ‘had shillings coined in London 
for use in Maryland. As money of account 
the Bhilling varied greatly in the Colonies. 

Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing (Tenn.), 
Battle of.~One of the most hotly con- 
tested battles of the Civil War. After the 
first line of Confederate defenses in the 
West had been broken by Grant, Gen. Beau- 
regard was sent to establish another. He 
seleeted the line of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad. The Confederate 
army to the number of 45,000 was concen- 
trated at (^orlnth. Miss., under command of 
Albert Sidney Johnston. Polk, Bragg, 
Hardee, and Breckinridge were there with 
their corps, and Van Dorn and Price were 
on the way from Arkansas with 30,000 
more. After taking Fort Donelson, the 
Federal army under Grant proceeded up 
the Tennessee Ulver to Pittsburg Landing, 
a point 210 miles from Its mouth, on the 
west bank, near the Intersection of the 
state lines of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, and about twciitv miles from 
the Confederate eainp at Corinth. Five 
divisions of (Jrant's army, under Generals 
W. T. Sherman, Ilurlbut, W, H. L. Wal- 
lace, McClcruand, and Prentiss, were here 
encamped, and, including Gen. liOW. Wal- 
lace’s division, about seven miles down the 
river, numl)ered 40,000 men. Buell’s army 
of 40,000 was expected to reonforee them 
here, and It was the intention upon his 
arrival to proceed against Johnston at Cor- 
inth. The latter, however, without wait- 
ing for hl.s own reeuforcements, resolved 
to attack Grant before the arrival of 
Buell's forces. April 3, 1862, Johnston 
marched his army from Corinth and on the 
6th attacked the Federal army. After a 
day’s hard fighting Grant’s array was 
driven back from the vicinity of Shiloh 
Church nearly to the river, a distance of 
three miles. A part of the expected re- 
enforeements arrived just in time to help 
to cheek the last charge of the victorious 
Confederates. The battle was reopened 
on the morning of the 7th by Buell, who 
had arrived during the night with 20,000 
men. The second day’s fighting was as 
stubborn as the first had been, but the Con- 
federates wore outnumbered. At 2 P. M. 
Beauregard ordered preparations made for 
the retreat, which by 4 o’clock was under 
way. He was not pursued. The casualties 
were : Confederates — killed, 1,728 ; wound- 
ed, 8,012: prisoners, 059; total, 10,699. 
Federals— killed, 1,735; wounded, 7,882; 
rlsoners, 3,956; total, 13,573. Gen. Al- 
ert Sidney .Tohnston was killed on the 
first day of the battle and was succeeded 
by Gen. Beauregard in the command of the 
Confederate army. 

SMmonoseki Indemnity. — Shimon osekl Is 
a seapprt of Japan whose forts command 
a strait of the same name. In 1864 these 
forts were attacked and destroyed by a 
squadron of war vessels, representing the 


United States. P^ngland, France and Hol- 
land, in retaliation for the tiring on mer- 
chant vessels of those nations by the foils. 
The Japanese Government was compelled to 
nay damages for the injuries inflicted by the 
forts, besides an indemnity, atiioiiiiting to- 
gether to $3,000,000. Our share in this sum 
was $785,000. Duly a small portion of it 
was needed for damages inflicted, and the 
remainder lay in our publie treasury for 
some years. It was not, applied to any pub- 
lic use, and finally, after repeated attempts 
to refund the extortionate excess, it was re- 
paid to Japan in 1884. 

Shinplasters. — During the war small 
change disappeared from circulation and the 
people resorted to postage stamps and pri- 
vate notes. The latter, representing ten, 
twenty-five and fifty eemts, Issued by retail 
dealers to facilitate tradt', w(‘re of little 
value beyond the particular locality whei*e 
they were issued, except as i)liisters for 
broken shins, and hence were calh'd “shin- 
plasters.” The fractional notes prinled by 
the gov(‘rnment under the law of 18(13 wc?v 
also called “shlnplasters,” but merely be- 
cause their forerunners had borne ' that 
name. 

Ship Island, utility of forts on, for 

l^rotection of Mississippi coast, 
2266, 2293. 

Shipbuilding. — A summary of the general 
results of the jOll census of manufactures 
for the shipbuilding and bont-bnlldlng indus- 
try, Issued by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, consists of a detailed 
.statement, relating to the United Stab's as a 
whole and showing, for the years 1909 and 
193 4, the value of the work done on new 
vessels, whetl)er launched or not during the 
consns year ; the value of repair work done ; 
the kind, number, and tonnage of vessels of 
it gross tons and ov('r which were launched 
during the year; and the numlu'r of power 
boats of less than 5 tons which were com- 
pleted during the same p('riod. The statis- 
tics relate only to work clone In private ship- 
yards and manufacturing establishments. 

Reports were received from 3,145 c'sta])- 
lishments, whose products — that is, construc- 
tion and repair work done — during the year 
were valued at $SS, 682,071. 

q'he total number of vc'ssols of 5 gross 
tons and over launched during tlu^ census 
yc'ar decrc'used from 1.584 in 1909 to 1,113 
in 1914, or by 29.7 per cent, and the gross 
tonnage decreased from 467,219 in 1909 to 
424,660 in 1914, or by 9.1 per c^ent. Iron and 
steel vessels launclu'd decreased from 158 in 
1909 to -126 in 1914, or by 20.3 per cent, ancl 
In tonnage from 254,986 to 242.559, or by 4.9 
per cent. Tlie number of wooden vc'sscds 
launched decreased from 1,426 in 1909 to 
987 In 1914, or by 30.8 per cent, and the 
tonnage from 212,233 to 182,103, or by 34.2 
per cent. 

Steel merchant vessels building or under 
contract to bo built In private American 
sbljiyards on December 1, 193 6, according to 
builders’ returns to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Department of Commerce, numbered 
400 of 1,428.003 gross tons. On December 
1, 191.5, builders’ returns of construction or 
contracts for the construction of steel mer- 
chant vessels aggregated 202 vessels of 761,- 
511 gross tons. The tonnage building or 
ordered on December 1. 1916, however, is 
less (17 vcssclB of 51,943 gross tons), than 
on November 1, 1916. During November 
American yards finished 22 vessels of 68.922 
gross tons, and made new contracts for 7 
steel merchant vessels of 18,285 gross tons. 
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Shipbuilding: 

Consular returns on, in foreign coun- 
tries, referred to, 2955. 

Decline in American, discussed, 4200. 

Encouragement to American, recom- 
mended, 4060, 4255, 4727, 5984. 
Shipping, American. (See Commerce 
discussed.) 

Ship Purchase Law. — The administration’s 

porfected shipping bill was introduced in 
the House, May 7, 1016, by Chairman Alex- 
ander of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. It directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to sell Panama Canal 
bunds to obtain the funds necessary to 
carry out the provisions of those sections 
of the hill authorizlnfjf the construction, 
e(iuipmeut, lease or purchase of vessels, or 
the creating a $.'">0,000,000 shipping corpora- 
tion, and directed the slilppiug board to 
investigate the navigation laws, with a view 
to their amendment, and the cost of build- 
ing merchant vessels in the United States 
and abroad, the encouragement of Invest- 
ments in American shipping and other mari- 
time questions, and ro|>ort to Congress. 

Drastic provisions are included to prevent 
illegal combinations in the shipping trade. 
I’lie l)iU also gives the shipping l>oard sweep- 
ing powers over rate's and practices and 
clothes it with authority to require regular 
and special reports from water carriers en- 
gaged in carrying llie commerce of the 
United States. TIjc be)ard is authorized to 
receive and hear complaints and to enforce 
re'parutlon to the complainant for injury 
done. Records of Investigations made by 
the board siiall be competent evidence In all 
courts of tho United States. q''he board is 
to have authority to coinr)ol the production 
of papers and to bear testimony under oath. 

The Attorney-General is authorized to in- 
tervene on beliulf of the bojird whenever 
any of Its orders shall have been violated 
and to apply to the courts for tin* proper 
l)roc(‘ss to put such order into effect. 

Democratic Senators in caucus July 8, 
r(‘ached an agreement on the bill, thus end- 
ing one of the most S(*rious i)aiTy divisions 
that occurred In the Wilson Administration. 

The principle for which riuiirman Alex- 
ander of the House committee fought in 
conference to liavc the government-owned 
sliips op<'rated in the coastwise as well as 
in the foreign trade of tlie TTiiited States 
met with approval at tlie hands of the 
Senate Democrats. The other nmimdments 
wliich the caucus agreed upon were as fol- 
lows : 

The Government shall not purchase ships 
from any of the belligerent nations, nor any 
ship already engaged in the American trade 
unless It is about to be withdrawn from 
that trade. 

No ship shall he acquired by the govern- 
ment whicli is below 7,T per cent of its 
original effleloney. 

The government shall not undertake to 
operate its ships unless all efforts fail to 
negotiate satisfactory leases or sales to 
private corporations for that purpose, the 
government reserving the right, however, to 
prescribe conditions under which ships shall 
bo operated and In what service they shall 
engage. 

Ry a strictly party vote the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, .tuly 18, directed Sen- 
ator Simmons to report tho l>lll favorably 
to the Senate with the following amend- 
ments ; 

The Shipping Board shall be limited In 
27 


Jurisdiction to vessels on the high seas juid 
on the Groat Bakes. 

FexTying. towing, transfer and ligiilcrage 
are operations which are not subjected to 
thte regulation. 

The Secretary of ('ommercc and Secre- 
tary of the Navy arc removed from the 
Shipping Board. 

'riie government will not purchase any 
vessel — (a) engaged in American trade; (b) 
which Hies a belligerent flag; (c) which is 
not adapted to the requirements outlined 
in the bill, and (d) which is not at least 
75 per cent as efficient as when new. 

The vessels may engage in tlie coastwise 
trade. In other words, the coastwise* traelc. 
i.s opened up to foreign built vessels ac- 
quired by American citizens under this act. 

No American vessel can he sold to a for- 
eigner unless the Shipping Board lirst lias 
Its refu.sal and gives its permission. 

The Shlppiug Board, though a govern- 
ment corporation, may not operate the gov- 
ernment vt'ssels in foreign trade uuJ('ss it 
Is impossible to lease such ships to private 
Interests. 

When in times of war the government 
commandeers American vessels compensa- 
tion therefor shall be based upon normal 
conditions. 

Tlie bill passed the Senate Aug, 18, ;>S 
to 21, all in the affirmative being Democrats 
and all in the negative Republicans. All of 
the committee amendments were agreed to 
without a record vote, and other amend- 
ments were inserted. One amendment, the 
so-called anti-hlucklist provision authorizing 
customs ofllcials to witnold clearance to any 
ship refusing American cargo except for the 
reason of being fully laden, subsequently at- 
tracted the attention of the Allied Embassi(‘s. 
The provision was inserted at the last mo- 
ment because of penalties attached to ships 
which carry blacklisted cargo. President 
Wilson signed the bill Sept. 7, liHfl. The 
following were later nominated by the l*resi- 
dent to be members of the Board : William 
Denman, of San Francisco ; Bernard N. 
Baker, of Baltimore ; John A. Donald, of 
New York ; Jolin Barber White, of Kansas 
Glty, Mo., and Theodore Brent, of New Dr- 
leans. 


Ship Purchase Bill: 

Compared to railroad subsidy, 8018. 
Urged by Wilson, 8018, 8072. 

Ships, foreign-built, admission of, to 
American registry, 8006. 


Shire.— A division of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, dating back to the time of the 
Saxon Invasion. It Is now taken to mean 
almost the same as county, as most of the 
English county names terminate in the 
word shire. 'Phe shire has been extended to 
Scotland and Wales. In 1643 the general 
court of Massachusetts Bay Colony ordered 
that the whole Colony, Which then included 
the present State of New Hampshire, he 
divided into four shires — Essex, Middlesex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. The name was used 
for county in all the Colonies. 


Shirt and Collar Industry. — A study of 
the shirt and collar industry reveals the 
fact that American manufacturers have the 
home market pretty much to themselves, as 
foreign competition In these lines Is of 
very little Importance. The largest import 
cuffs for any one year was 
1013, while the total production 
far back as lOOb was 
$17,200,000. The present output is much 
greater, but no statistics are available. The 
total value of the shirts produced In this 
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country in 1000 waa $82,400,000, compared 
with which the imports are inHlt?uiilcant. 

Hoparate collars for men’s shirts arc said 
to have been first made about 1820 by the 
wife of a blacksmith in Troy, N. Y. This 
woman did the family washing and Ironing, 
and realized that shirts with separate cob 
lars would not have to be washed as often 
as did shirts with collars attached. Slie 
applied the idea not only by making sep- 
arat(? collars for her husband’s shirts, but 
by making them also for sale. This innova- 
tion attracted the atttuition of the Hev. 
10b<‘nez(‘r llrown, a r(‘tired Methodist min- 
ister, who kept a small dry-goods store in 
Troy. With the aid of the female mem- 
bers of his own family, the Kev. Itrown, 
about 1821), began ofi’ering “string collars” 
for sale and soon developed a proli table new 
liraiich of his busim'ss. Th<^ demand for 
“store” collars increased and during the 
thirties and forties several companies w(‘re 
foimed to carry on the manufacture of 
seiJiirate collars, cuffs, and shirt lK)soms, 
eitlier in connection with the manufactuni 
of shirts or as a separate industry. The 
sewing machine was Introduced into the 
collar industry in 1852, and steam pow(‘r 
in isnr.. Electric cutting machines were 
introduced about 1870, button-holing ma- 
ebines about 1880, arnl but ton-S(‘Wing ma- 
chines about ten years later. The collar 
and cuff industry has be(‘n centered In 
'Proy from the first. In iPOO, 80.4(1 per 
cent of the collars and cuffs mHnufa<*tured 
in the whole country was manufactured in 
that city. 

’Phe luaniifncture of shirts was founded 
as ji systematic industry in 1882 in New 
York, and In 1900 tlmt city manufactur<‘d 
27.74 per cent of the total output of the 
country. Troy and Albany produced 8.85 
per cent, rhiladelphia 8.08 per cent, fial- 
tlmoiH* 8.58 per ecuit, and Ht. I.ouls 4.07 
per cent. New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania produced more than half the shirts 
made* In the country. 

Tlu' average percentages of manufaetur- 
Jng lu'ofit and final profit of all the 42 es- 
tablishments were as follows: Manufac- 
turing profit on csipital employed in laisi- 
ness, 12.82 per cent; on net sales. 0.20 per 
cent; final profit on capital employed In 
business, 11.40 per cent; on net sales, 5.85 
per C(Uit. Of the total number of estab- 
lishments reporting, 2 had nianijfacturlng 
losses and 4 laid final losses; 27 earned 10 
l)er e(‘nt or more of manufacturing profit 
and 24 earned 10 per cent or more of final 
profit on capital employed in business. The 
group of establishments manufacturing 
shirts in New York City sliows a higher 
I)ere(‘ntngo of profit, both on capital em- 
ployed in business and on net sales, than 
does the group located outside of New 
York ntv. The group with net sales under 
$500,000 shows a higher percentage of profit 
tiinn the group with net sales over $500,000. 
Salaries of active officers and the drawing 
accounts of partners were Included In the 
(‘ost of production before profits were fig- 
ured. In the ease of individual owners of 
establishments the costs include the esti- 
mated amount an employee would have re- 
ceived for services such as the owner ren- 
dered. 

Some establishments have such crude sys- 
tems for cost finding, that they do not know 
exactly or even approximately their profit 
or loss on certain styles and may continue 
for a long time to sell particular styles at 
a loss without knowing it. Other estab- 
lishments, however, knowing accurately 
what a certain style costs, will sell it on a 
small margin of profit, or even at a loss, 
for the purpose of attracting custom for 
more profitable styles. An establishment 


mny find it necessary to carry a complete 
line of styles in order to meet the demands 
of its customers and to hold its trade, and 
may consider it good policy to sell, at or 
below cost, old or standard styles to con- 
sumers who will buy higher-priced goods ou 
which a profit is realized. 

The percentage of cost of direct lalwr on 
the low-grade shirts is higher than on the 
high grades, the cost of matm-ials is high- 
est in silk negligee shirts and lowt^st in 
laundered shirts, and tlie cost of labor Is 
relatively highest in tho laund(‘re(l sliirls 
and lowest in tin* silk shirts. Ttie higher 
l)ercontages of profit arc; generally made on 
the high-grade shirts and not on the low. 

Of the total sales of all of the 42 estab* 
lishments n'porting, 58.87 per cent was 
nmdc to retailers, 88.7(> per cent to job])t*rs, 
O.dS per cent l>y mail order, and 1.(19 per 
cent was exported. Praetieally all of the 
high-grade shirts were sold dir(>et to re- 
tailer.s and that portion of the product 
which was sold to jobbers consisted of work 
shirts and other low-prleed lines, ’i'lie total 
expense of 20 establishments whielt sold all 
or the greater part of their product to r(‘- 
taihu’s was 8.88 per cent, which is more 
than twice as large? ns the total selling 
expenses of the 12 establishments selling 
all or a greater part of tlnur product to 
jobbers. irowoAUU’, the establishments wbhdi 
sold all or a great<‘r part of their lu-oduct 
to retailers had a manufacturing and final 
profit somewiiat larger than the profits 
shown by the estabJlsbmeuts which sold all 
or a greater part of tlnur product to 
jobbor.s. 

No figures are available showing the im- 
ports of shirts, exc('i>t in the imports of 
cotton wearing appaial. which do not clas- 
sify shirts separately. 'JMu‘ American prod- 
uct so far excels that of for(‘lgn nianufac- 
tiire tlmt th(>re Is no deiuami in this coun- 
try for import(‘d shirts. Of the four estal>- 
llshments that report(‘d on collars and cuffs, 
two reportt‘d that they did sonu' foiadgu 
business. One of tlu'si' (‘stablisbm('nts n'- 
ported ll)at it exported I pm* cent and the 
other IV 2 per e(‘nt of its net sab's, tlio 
total export buslnc'ss of the two companies 
amounting to $198, ({88. Tin* exported col- 
lars wont to Oreat Krllaiii and tb<‘ Eng- 
lish-speaking nations all ov('r the wt)rld, and 
to the West Indies, Mexico, (.Central and 
South America. While the exports of shirts 
from the United States are not very largo, 
they are probably larg(‘r in proportion to 
the production than in any otlier branch of 
the clothing hiisiness. Fourteen of the ;iS 
shirt-making establishments did some for- 
eign busine.ss. tlie total for these conrau’ns 
being $570,222, or 5.87 per cent of their 
total business. These shirts Wfuit to Can* 
ada and our Latln-Amorican neighbors. 
Shoe-String District. — The Sixth rongres- 
slonal District of Mississippi, as laid out in 
1874, is so called because it consists of a 
narrow strip extending along the Mississlpt)! 
River almost the entire length of the state. 
(See Gerrymander.) 

S’Homamish Indians. (800 Indian 
Tribes.) 

Short Pine Forest Beserve, So. Dak., 

jjroclaimed, 7278. 

Shoshone Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Treaty with, 3397, 3898. 

Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., agreement 
for cession of portion of, 5649. 
Shoulder Strap. — decorative strap worn 
over the shoulder ns an Insignia distinguish- 
ing the rank of an officer ; also distinguish- 
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Ing one military or naval division from 
another. 

Shrapnel. — a missile loaded with a quan- 
tity of smaller missiles, which scatter in 
the enemy's ranks l>y automatic explosion 
at any predetermined range. 

Siam. — Siam occupies the central portion 
of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and lies be- 
tween 4“ 20'-20° 15' N. latitude and 96® 
30'-10G° K. longitude. The area is stated 
at 195,000 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by British India and French 
Laos, east bv French Laos and Cambodia, 
south by the Gulf of Siam and the British 
Malay J??lates, and west by British India. 
Fast and west are Spheres of Inliuencc, in 
which tiie French and British governments, 
while disclaiming any Intention of annex- 
ing territory (Agreement of April, 1904), 
are ('utitled to obtain coiiC(*ssioii from Siam. 
Between these spheres is a Neutral Zone, 
which is declared to be inviolable by 
Franco and Britain. 

Pimsivdl Features . — Nortliern Siam, which 
is occupied by Laos States under the su- 
zerainty of the Kiug of Siam, contains a 
sei'ies of parallel ranges of no great mean 
elevation, but with prccliutoua h<dghts in 
tlie extreme north. These hills are cov- 
eia'd with forests, from which most of the 
teak is obtained. Kastorn Siam, which also 
contains Laos States, eoiiquered by Siam 
about a hundred years ago, consists of a 
vast river basin encircled by hills, the cen- 
tral jjortions being sandy (lescrt. (’entrnl 
Siam is also a great plain flanked on the 
west by high mount iilns (Mnlai 6,886 foot), 
and eontains the richest and most fertile 
tracts of llie kingdom. Southern Siam ex- 
tends down the Malay Peiiiusiila, which 
has a broken range of mountains parallel 
with the coasts, and consists principally 
of dense and valuable forests. 

'I'he principal Siamese river is the Me- 
nam (Menam (.’liao Idiaya), which rises in 
tin' northern hills and flows into the (iulf 
of Slam at the port of Bangkok. For six 
months in every year tlu' river overflows its 
batiks, leaving rich deposits of silt, which 
pro\icie the most fm-tile tracts of the king- 
dom. The wet season lasts from May to 
October, when the heat is not exc(‘ss!vc, 
and ill the dry season the nights are cool. 

IJistory . — The Kingdom of vSiam is be- 
lieved to have been founded some time in 
the sixth century A. I)., by a race that 
h.ail migrated many years earlier from south- 
west Fliiiia. The kingdom was extended 
ovf'i* the Malay r(‘iunsula toward the close 
of the twelfth century. Intercourse with 
Furope was first established at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century when the 
Port iiguf'se conquered part of the Malay 
1‘eiilnsuln and the French and Fngllsh have 
gradually worked their way to the borders 
of the kingdom, relations with the latter 
having been alwmys friendly, while the rivrfl 
claims of France and Siam over the fron- 
tiers of Annam led to a Franco-Siamese war 
In 1893. 

Ethnolopy . — The number of inhabitants 
in 1912 was 8,149.487. d'he majoritv of 
the population Is Siamese and Lao. There 
is, nowevtu’, a large number of Chinese 
and, in the south, Malays. There are no re- 
liable figures showing the proportion of each 
race. The foreign residents number about 
2,000, of whom nearly one-half are British, 
with 244 Germans, 218 French, 163 Panes, 
335 Americans, 123 Italians, The Siamese, 
Laos and Cambodians, are Buddhists, but 
the Malaya of the peninsula are almost all 
Muhammadans. The languagf' of the cen- 
tral districts is Siamese; In the eastern and 
northern districts the Laos have their own 


tongue, and the peninsular montons and 
states are partly Malay speaking. 

Oovernment . — The kingdom is now secured 
from further aggression by the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1896, under which 
(’entral Siam is declared to be inviolable, 
and each Power renounces the right to an- 
nex territory adjoining its bordcu-s, although 
preserving the right of eommerciul pem*- 
tratlon. The Government is an absolute 
monarchy, and the sovereign appoints Ids 
successor from among the male iniunbcrs 
of the Iloyal Family. Ruler: .Somdetcli I'lira 
I’aramendr Maha Vajiravudh Mongkut 
Klao (Kiug of Northern and Southern Siam 
and of all its Dependencies, and of the 
Laos, Malays and Karens), born Jan. 1, 
1880 ; succeeded his father King Chulalong- 
korn. Get. 23, 1910. 

The Kingdom is divided into 17 Prov- 
inces or Montons, eacli nndcu* a High (?oin- 
nds.sioner controlled by the Minister of 
the Interior. These comprise sev(>ral sub- 
provinces, which are snl>divlded into dis- 
tricts. Bub -divisions of the district are un- 
der village headmen. Bangkok is directly 
governed by the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment. 

Recent reforms, including the final aboli. 
tlon of slavery in 3905, have brought into 
exi.stenco an organized system of local and 
divisional courts, with magistrates trained 
at a school of law and assisted by Phiropoan 
advisers. 

Service in the Army is universal and 
compulsory, and although the law' is only 
partially applied there is a standing army 
of about 25,000 men. 

Education , — Education is generally In the 
hands of the priests from the Buddhist 
monasteries scattered all over the connti'y, 
and scarcely any adnlt Siamese are illiter- 
ate. Government effort is not only eo- 
onllnate but is directed low'ard a giuieral 
advance in the system practised by the 
monasl cries. An estimate of the pupils of 
the various schools states their number at 
close on 3 60,000 throughout the Kingdotn, 
exclusive of the capital, w'hlle govevument 
effort has provided accommodation for some 
3 5.000 others, iuclmiing secondary, special 
and technical schools. The English lan- 
guage is v<‘ry generally taught in (lie eapl- 
LvI and th(>re are three English schools witli 
English masters, while' many Siamese are* 
educated in Europe, particularly in Eng- 
land. 

Production and Industry . — The principal 
Industry is the cultivation f)f rice, which Is 
the national food ami principal ^•ommo(llty 
exported. Irrigation is bringing largt' areas 
of northern Siam into cultivation, and llu' 
standard of cultivation Is being sysfemat- 
icully raivsed. Siamese' rie-e is in great de- 
mand abroad. Other crops are tobae*e'o, 
pepper, coeo-nuts, eeettori and maize, wdille 
fruit is abuneiantly grown. Tlio forr'sts 
are prv d and the teak industry is main- 
taining its importance. 

Gold, silver, rubles and sni)phlres are 
won and exporteel, and tin, copper, Iron, 
zinc, coal and edher minerals are known to 
exist, the tin exports exceeding 5.000 tons 
annually, almost entirely from Mouthe)n Pu- 
ket. In 1911-1912 export of tin = 5,199 
tons. 

Finances, — The average annual revenue 
for the five years ending with 1933 wuis 
63,076,000 tieals. The expenditure for 3 03 3 
w'as 63,581,897 tlcals. The national debt 
consists of an Anglo-French loan of £3.000.- 
00(). an Anglo-Freneh-Germun loan of £.3,- 
000,000, and a federated Malav States loan 
of £4,000,000. The tie.-il, the imit of value. 
Is equivalent to $3,708 of United States 
money. 
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Jtailwaya . — On Nov. 1, 1913, there were 
721 miles open for traffic, the principal line 
running from Bangkok along the Menam 
to a terminus at Deni Chai, near the town 
of Phr6. A network of railways and ca- 
nals affords easy communication throughout 
^’cntral Slam, and the traffic is enormous. 
Northern and eastern Slam are less favor- 
alily situated, but southern Slam la to have 
a compensating system of railways. 

Siam: 

American representative at corona- 
tion of King of, 7667. 

(daim of United States against, 6184. 
Adjustment of, 61136. 

Diplomatic relations with, 6336. 
Apf>ropriation for, recommended, 
4709. 

Gifts received from, referred to, 
3267. 

Legation of United States in, prem- 
ises for, i)resented by Covern- 
mont of, 4823, 4825, 4923. 
Approj)riation for erection of build- 
ing on, recommended, 5494. 

Liquor traffic in, agreement with, for 
rc'giilation of, 4893. 

Minister of Ignited States to, mission 
created, 4718, 476 J, 4825. 

Treaty with, 1272, 1457, 1593, 2951, 
306], 3834. 

Siam, Treaties with. — Tho convention of 
nmity and commerce of 1833 was modl- 
IUmI in some directions by the treaty of 
lvSr)6. Freedom of commerce was extend- 
ed to eitizens of the Hulled States except 
In importation of arms and munltious of 
war, and opium, and in the exportation 
of ric(‘, which is prohibited. The duties 
payable on .ships, it was agreed, should 
lie thosij paid liy the most favored nation; 
and slioiild there lie in the future any 
(liminiitjon lii the same in favor of any for- 
eign nation, tho United States should share 
11 h‘ favor. Humane treatment of ship- 
wrecked mariners was provided for. 

A subject of Siam in debt to a citizen 
of the biiitcd States or a citizen of the 
United States in debt to a subject of Siam 
sliall t)c obliged to bring all of Ills goods 
for sale and apply the proceeds to the pay- 
ment thereof; should the proceeds be in- 
sufficient, the detitor shall not be liable for 
the lialance. Merchants from the United 
States may rent houses in Siam, hut shall 
rent the king’s factories and pay the usual 
rent therefor. Goods brought to Slam by 
merchants shall be reported in detail to the 
king, but no duty shall be charged there- 
on. Should any foreign country other than 
l*ortugal be privileged to appoint consuls 
at Slam, that privilege shall also be ac- 
corded to the United States. 

The treaty of 1856 afforded full protec- 
tion to merchants of the United States In 
Siam. As Siam has no ships of war, It 
was agreed that the vessels of war of the 
United States meeting a Siamese vessel 
at sea should render to it all possible aid 
not in violation of the laws of neutrality; 
and American consuls In foreign ports out 
of Slam shall render aid to the captains 
of Siamese vessels in such ports. Provi- 
sion is made for the appointment of a con- 
sul at Bangkok. (See (hmsular (Conven- 
tions.) American merehauls may trade 
freely In any port of Siam, but shall reside 
permanently at Bangkok, where they may 
rent land, but may not purchase land with- 


in two hundred seng (four English miles) 
of the city walls until they have lived for 
ten years in Siam or have permission so to 
buy. Apart from this, American mer- 
chants may buy or rent houses anywhere 
within twenty-four hours’ journey from 
Siam, measured at the rate of speed at 
which boats travel. Freedom of conscience 
is allowed to all. 

Vessels of war of the United States may 
enter the river and anchor at Paknum, but 
only with special permission may proceed 
to the docks. On articles of import the 
duty shall be three per cent, payable 
cdther in money or in goods. Unsalable 
and re-exported goods shall be entitled to 
a drawback. Opium may be imported free 
of duty, but may not be sold to the opium 
farmer or his agents. It may be re-ex- 

f iorted without Impost or duty levied upon 
t. In times of threatened scarcity the 
Siamese government may prohibit the ex- 
port of salt, rice, and fish, on thirty days’ 
notice. 

B.V an agreement of 1884 it is permitted 
to sell in Slam liquors of a strength al- 
low^cd to be manufactured in Siam. Boers 
and wines may be sold on an import duty 
not to exceed ten per cent. The strong! 1\ 
of liquors shall be tested by a Siamese 
official. The Siamese government may at 
any time stop the importation of liiiuers 
or spirits which, in their opinion, prove 
doleterioujs to the health of the people. 

Siberia, survivors of Jeannette expedi- 
tion aided by people of. (See Jean- 
nette Polar Expedition.) 

Sibyl, The, English schooner, appro- 
priation for, recommended, 3899. 
Sicily (see also Italy): 

Claims of United States against, 
3113. 

Act to authorize Secretary of 
Treasury to compromise, vetoi'd, 
1365. 

Commissioner apyiointod to consider, 
3244. 

Convention regarding, 3 269. 
Payment of, 1317, 1368. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2870. 

Neutral rights, treaty with, regard- 
ing, 2836. 

Eolations opened with United States, 
1706. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 1170, 1196, 1244, 2271, 2479, 
2836, 2870, 2884. 

Sierra Forest Reserve, Cal., mentioned, 
■ 7278. 

Signal Service: 

Building for, recommended, 4657. 
Chief Signal Officer. (See Chief Sig- 
nal Officer.) 

Discussed, 4148. 

Establishment and organization of, 
discussed, 4304, 4934. 
Reorganization of, recommended, 
5487. 

Separate organization of, recommend- 
ed, 463.7, 4934. 

Services of, in Spanish-Americuu 
War, discussed, 6314. 
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Silk and Silk Goods.— For many years 
after the Hevolulion premiums and bounties 
for plantinj? mulberry trees aud for produc- 
ing raw silk were autboriz.ed by a number 
of states, especially in New Jersey, Now 
York, Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. Dr. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale 
College, and Benjamin Franklin were among 
the notable early promoters of the move- 
ment. The establishment of the industry 
in England and France was due to royal 
patronage and it was considered not incon- 
sistent with public policy here to extend 
state encouragement to an industry which, 
when established, would undoubtedly prove 
proiitable. In December, 1825, the subject 
was introduced into Congress by Mr. Miner, 
of Pennsylvania, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury was instructed to prepare a well 
digested manual on the growth and manu- 
facture of silk. This resulted in the pub- 
lication by Congress of the docunu'nt knowm 
as tlio “Hush l.etler” of 220 ])ages, besides 
illustrations of machinery, and is a care- 
fully executed work. 

Sericultun* gained the public ear, and for 
ten years all went well. Silk conventions 
and meetings were held in many states, 
and the agricultural literature of the coun- 
try becam«‘ suffused with descriptions of the 
Chin(‘se mulberry tree and the possible 
profits in raising silk worms. Speculation 
bt'gan and the price of trees advanced far 
beyond the value of ail the silk they could 
ever raise. Silk culture companies W(‘re or- 
ganized and manufacturers and farmers 
W(‘re induced to invest in them. The bubble 
burst in 1839. One speculator who bad 
put $8(),0()d in trees and cuttings vainly 
offor(‘d them to his neighbors for pea brush 
at $1 a liundred. Notwithstanding tlie 
favorable climatic conditions both in France 
and the United States for the growth of 
mulberry trees aud the rearing of silk 
worms and cocoons silk culture has dwin- 
db'd in botli countries, because more re- 
munerative occupations are afforded by 
other lines of industry. In other words, it 
don’t pay. Although in BTance the raisers 
of cocoons and roelers of silk are protected 
by a considerable bounty, payable by the 
French government to her citizens as against 
the Italians, that country produces less than 
4 per e<‘nt. of the world’s supply of raw 
silk. Her silk manufacturers are well con- 
teut to juircliase, as AnuuMca does, the raw 
silk from Italy, Japan and Uhina, In all 
of which countries the ruling rates of wages 
are much less than in the United Stales. 
Both Bh^ance and the United States pursue 
tile same fiscal policy of admitting raw silk 
free of duty, and therefore both are on a 
par in this respect. 

Meanwhile, step by stop, but slowly, im- 
provements have been effected here in the 
manufacture of silk goods. The making of 
sewing silk became a household industry in 
New B]ngland, at first by hand, aud later 
by machinery. The manufacture of silk 
trimmings of various kinds was commenced 
In I'hiladelphia In 1815, and ribbons In 
Baltimore in 1829. These goods, together 
with fringes, gimps and tassels, and silk 
thread, esp(‘cially salted for use on sewing 
machines, continued to be the principal 
products of the silk industry In the United 
States until the outbreak of the Civil war. 

As rea^sons for the rapid as well as pow- 
erful development of the United States silk 
industry, notwithstanding the competition 
of well introduced imported goods and the 
splendid organization of the importers, and 
in spite of the mistrust which was felt by 
the consumers for a long time against the 
domestic goods, we find : 

1. — The natural capability of the Ameri- 


can merchant and manufacturer, his com- 
mon s<*nse, enterprise and self-confidence. 

2. — The capital which is always ready t<» 
support enterprise in this country, in the 
form of extensive and liberal credits. 

.3. — The support which is given all these 
undcrlakings by the people, by the city ami 
state governments in the form of tax priv- 
ileges, donations of lots, putting up mill 
buildings, and renting same at a low rate 
of interest ; even In some cases by subscrib- 
ing part of the working capital. 

4. — The intellectuality of the American 
technician, who. through his inventions of 
time-saving machinery, which is simply con- 
structed and easy to handle, is, perhaps, 
unetiualled. 

5. — The easy intercourse between manu- 
facturer and dealer, which enables the first 
to get fully and promptly acquainted with 
the needs and wants of tiie consumer. 

The American manufacturer is larg<‘ly 
his own merchant and distributor. He is 
in close touch with the dealers and ludail- 
ers, knows what they want, and manufac- 
tures accordingly. 

In Bhigland the silk Industry has sulTered 
a great decline since 18(!(>. In recent years 
leading manufactui'(*rs there have empha- 
sized the importance of specially organized 
te<‘hnical schools for the education of ar- 
tisans and for teaching drawing and design- 
ing to selected pupils. In th(‘ t^niti'd States 
every large silk plant is a school of design, 
a teach<*r of sclent ific aud t(>chnlcal educa- 
tion. All such plants have a corps of 
special designers and many are in touch 
with artists and establishments abroad, 
whence is dorivc'd the latest information 
concerning novelties in all lint's of manu- 
facture. Skillful chemists are likewise at- 
tached to these plants. 

The production of raw silk In China is 
an absolutely unknown quantity. When 

E rices in Europe and .\mt'rica are relatively 
igh the supply increases surprisingly. 
When prices are normal or low the snitpiy 
decreases. It is obvious, however, that l)y 
closer attention to the TTnited States 
market China could greatly extend its raw 
silk trade with this country. The vast 
amount of capital invest('d and the large 
number of operatives employed in the silk 
industry throughout the world should be a 
commercial stimulus to Chinn, the greatest 
producer of raw silk, to perfect its silk 
reeiing processes by the ajjpllcation of 
skilled labor so as to secure a larger sbaic 
of the profits of a business In which tin* 
country has so many natural advantages. 

China now contributes 41.8 per cent, of 
the world’s supply of raw silk ; Japan and 
Italy each 20 per cent. ; B"'ranc<‘, .‘>..'1 per 
cent, and all other countries 14 per cent. 

The silk manufacturing industry includes 
two classes of establishments: (*1) Tbos(‘ 
for making finished silk products, such as 
woven fabrics, braids and trimmings, sew- 
ing, embroidery, and wash silks ; and ( 2 ) 
Those making silk yarn, known technically 
as organzine, tram, and spun silk. Orgaii- 
zlne and tram constitute respectively the 
warp and woof of silk fabrics, and are made 
from the best grades of raw material by 
the process of throwing (doubling, twisting 
and winding the filaments into yarn.) Spun 
silk Is produced by spinning, in much the 
same manner as wool fabrics are spun, the 
short fibered silk from pierced cocoons or 
from waste silk of any sort which cannot 
be thrown in the usual manner. The con- 
cerns engaged only in the manufacture of 
organzine and tram are known as throw- 
sters and winders. Few establishments in- 
clude the entire process of silk making. In- 
cluding both branches of the Indiistrv there 
were 852 establishments In operation in 
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1009. Thoso wnv rn pi tall zed at $152,158,- 
002, and ein})Ioy('d 105,208 persons, to whom 
$05,007,004 was jaiid in salaries and wafces. 
Tlie lota I value of the finished product was 
plaeed at $10(5.011.007. 

Amfudean silk manufacturers, jaflor the 
sudden outbn'ak of lln; European war In 
1914, strove to provide against any stop- 
page of foreign importations of finished 
goods, raw material or dye stuffs. Coin- 
raeree was tlireatened by warships of the 
hoslllc powers and insurance rates were 
high. A record consumption at home and 
abroad had absorbed reserve stocks, and 
there was a scarcity of raw material. This 
causi'cl iiigh i)remiums to be paid for ready 
stocks, but some of the mills were forced to 
su.siK'iid oixM’alions on account of inability 
to get orders for the spring trade. 

In s|)it(‘ of depressed business conditions 
fifty-orie new silk mills were built in 1914. 
(If tb»>se twe]v(‘ were for the manufacture 
of ribbon, twenty-five for broad silk, and 
the ivunaindor divided between throwing 
and yarn mills. (4f the new mills twenty- 
one were built in Pennsylvania, and 19 In 
New .lersey, l.'{ of th(‘ latter in Paterson 

H(‘turn.s were received from 900 estab- 
lishments engaged in tlie Industry in 1914, 
the ])roduets of which, for that year, were 
valued at $250,704,170. 

Silkworms, memorial from Count <3e 
Broil 110 Bronski regarding introduc- 
tion of, into United States, 2584. 
Silver . — Cue of the precious metals and 
the one most In use during historic times, 
both in the arts and as a medium of ex- 
change. In the earliest ages, even before 
thev(' was a record, as in prehistoric 
(Inu'ce and Italy, silver mines were worked, 
and the refined metal obtained from the 
ores was employed In ornamental and use- 
ful arts. It was not so early used as a 
money metal, and when finally its use as 
such was begun it was made into bars or 
rings and sold by weight. Shekels, or 
pieces of silver, are alluded to in the book 
of (lenesis. Abraham, in the laud of (!anaan. 
bought a field for sepulture and paid for 
it lu silver. But flic best authorities state 
that the first regular coinage of either gold 
or silver was in Asia Minor, in I'hrygla or 
Lydia. The Egyptians did not have coins 
in the earliest times, although otherwise 
their civilization was advanced. In ancient 
times silver was plentiful in Spain. Han- 
nibal, it Is staled, obtained 300 pounds per 
day from the mines there during the 
C'arthagliilan occupation of that country. 
At a much earlier day the Athenians had 
valuable silver mines at Laurium, In the 
territory of Attica. Silver, as well as gold, 
w^as employed in the erection of Solomon’s 
Temple at Jerusalem. Silver drinking cups 
and silver ornaments on horn or ivory drink- 
ing cu[)s were in use amoug the Vikings. In 
fact, all the civilized and seml-civillzed na- 
tions and tribes of antiquity made free use 
of this metal. It was more common even 
then than gold, and therefore less precious. 
At a later period the Incas in Peru, the 
Tolt(‘C8 and Aztecs In Mexico, and the 
Mayas in Yucatan employed It for orna- 
mental purposes and for objects of utility, 
both In their temples and palaces. Among 
modern civilized and enlightened peoples 
Its use is so common as to require no si»eclal 
remark. 

The metal itself is found In almost every 
part of the globe, usually in combination 
with other metals. Take the whole his- 
torical period and It is found that the 
South American mines are the richest. 
Mulhall is authority for the statement that 
Mexico has produced more sliver since 1523 


than any other country within the last 500 
years. He values the total output tlirre 
for the period at $3,050,000.0(50. Mexico 
has also the largest annual output, produc- 
ing 00,808.978 oz. fine, valued at $35.2(59.- 
200; the United Stales follows next with 
57.(582,800 oz. fine, worth $33,450,000. 
Ijarge masses have been found in nuggets, 
as one of 370 pounds at La Paz, Bolivia, In 
1749; another of 500 pounds at Kbuigs- 
berg, Norway, and still another of SOO 

f )ounds at Iluantaya, Peru. Sonora, Mexico, 
lowever, claims to have extracted a huge 
lump of silver weighing 2.700 pounds. 

The subject has onteiv'd into Amcudcan 
politics, the Democratic party in 1890 hav- 
ing declan'd for th(‘ fr(^e coinage of the 
metals at the former ratio of 1(5 to 1. The 
French ratio was at 1514! to 1. fi’he re- 
peal in 1873 of the law providing for the 
free and unlimited coinage (kf silver was 
the beginning of an agitation for the restor- 
ation of bimetallism. (See also Bland-Alli- 
son Act ; t:oiriage Laws ; Sherman Act.) 

SILVER PRODUCTION FROM MINE.S TN THE UNITED 

STATES ; 1792 TO 1915 
(From Rejkorts of th(' Direx^tor of the Mint, 
Treasury Departnierit) 



Fine 

Corniner- 

Calendar 


CUll 

Year 

(Troy) 

Value 

April 2, 1792 -July 31, 183 1. 

Insignujcjink 

July 31, 1834--Dee 31, 1855 

010,100 

$81 0,000 

185(5 

.38,700 

52, ()()() 

1857 

38,700 

52,400 

1858 

38,700 

52,000 

1850 

77,300 

105. 100 

1«0(> 

110,000 

15(i,S()0 

18(51 

1,540, 900 

2,()(;2,00() 

1802 

3,480,500 

4,084,800 

18(53 

0,574,200 

8,842,300 

1801 

8,507,800 

1 1,4 1: 1,000 

18(55 

8,701,200 

11,012,200 

180(5 

7,734,400 

10,350,100 

1807 

10,441,400 

13,S()0,2()() 

1868 

9,281,200 

12,300,900 

1800 

9,281,200 

12,297,000 

1870 

1 2,375,000 

10,434,000 

1871 

17.789,100 

23, 588, :?()() 

1872 

22,230,300 

29,390,400 

1873 

27,050,400 

35,881,0(JO 

1874 

28,808,200 

30,917,500 

1875 

24, .539, 300 

.30,485,900 

187(5 

29,!)9(5,200 

34,919,800 

1877 

30,777,800 

30,991,500 

1878 

35,022,300 

40,401,000 

1870 

31,505,500 

35,477,100 

1880 

30,318,700 

;H,7 17,000 

1881 

33,257,800 

37, (>57,500 

1882 

36,19(5,900 

41,105,900 

1883 

35,732,800 

39,018,400 

1884... 

37,743,800 

41,921,300 

1885 

39,909,400 

42,503,500 

1880 

39.094,000 

39,482,400 

1887 

41,721,600 

40,887,200 

1888 

45,792,700 

43,045,100 

1880 

50,094,600 

40,838,400 

1800 

54,516,300 

57,242,100 

1891 

58,330,000 

57,630,000 

1892 

03,500,000 

55,002,500 

1893 

60,000,000 

46,800,000 

180-4.. 

49,500,000 

31,422,100 

1895 

55,727,000 

36,445,500 

1890 

58,834,800 

39,654,600 

1897 

53,800,000 

32,310,000 

1898 

54,438,000 

32,118,400 

1899 

54,764,500 

32,858,700 

1900 

57,647,000 

35,741,100 

1901 

55,214,000 

33,128,400 

1902 

65,500,000 

29,415,000 

1903 

54,300,000 

29,322,000 

1904 

57,082,800 

33,450,024 

1905 

66,101,000 

34,221.970 
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38,256,400 

37,299,700 

1907 

56,514,700 

1908 

52,440.800 

28,050,600 

1909 

64,721,500 

28,455.200 

30,8.54,600 

1910 

57;i37;900 

1911 

60,:i99,400 

32,615,700 

1912 

63,760.800 

39,197,400 


67,001,111 

40,864,871 

1914 

.... 72,455,100 

40,067,700 

3915 

74,901,075 

37, .397,300 

PRODCCTION or 

BlliVEK, CALENDAH YEAR 1915 


borics 

Comrner- 

States and Terri 

oial 

Ounces 

Value 

Alaska 

1,054,634 

$ 526.100 

Arizona . 

California . . , 

. 5,665,672 

2,836,.5()0 

], 689,924 

843,100 

Colorado 

7,199,745 

3,591,900 

Georgia 

141 

100 

Idaho ... , . . 

13.042,406 

6, .506, 800 

lllhiois 

3,892 

1,900 

Michiga]! 

681,874 

290,:400 

MiHhoiin 

55,534 

27,700 

Montana 

14,423,173 

7,195,600 

Nevada 

. . 34,453,085 

7,210,500 

New Mexico 

2.337,064 

1,165,900 

Ntirth Carolina 

1,496 

700 

Oregon 

125,499 

62,600 

riulipjiirie iKlaudH 

15,148 

7,600 

South Carolina 



South Dakota 

197,569 

9H,6tK) 

Tennesgei* . 

99,171 

49, .500 

Texas. . 

724,580 

361,500 

Utah .. 

33,073,471 

6,522,200 

Vermont 

150 

IIX) 

Washington . 

213,877 

10G,71M) 

Wyoming . , . 

2,910 

1,400 

Totil 

74,961,075 

$37,397,300 

'l'h(* ratio of 

silver to gold h.is varied 

gn*atly. l.ooo 

li. C. it was 12 

to 1, if 


th(' iH'st liguri's obtuinalik' aic to bo roliod 
upon. A1 tb(' (’hrlslian ('ra U was 9 to 1. 
500 A, !>., just twenty-four years after the 
ilownfnll of llie Western lOmpiri' of Home, 
the ratio was 18 to 1, but in 1100 A. D. it 
had fa!]<>n to 8 to 1. At the close of the 
S('ven<e{'(h ciuitury it was 10 to 1, and at 
th(‘ ('Ud of the Inst (-entury 15 to 1, In 
1S50 (in* ratio was 15.4 to 1 : in 1870, 
18.40 to 1: in ISttd. 20*40: 1000, ;t5.7r>. 
Ill the coinage of the United States mints 
tile ratio of 15,988 to 1 of gold is muln- 
tnlned. 

Silver. (See Oolil and Silver.) 

Silver Certificates: 

Hiseiissod, 5^74, 

Ixepeal of act for Issuance of, rccom- 
meiid(3d, 4683, '1720. 

Suspension of issuance of, roeom- 
inended, 4830. 

Silver Coinage. (See Coins and Coin- 
age.) 

Sinews of War.—Thc term is applied to 
funds used for war cxp(‘uses. 

Single Standard. (See Monometal- 
lism.) 

Silver State. — Alternative nickname for 
Nevada. (See Sage-Brush State.) 

Single Tax. — The doctrines of what Is 
today called the single-tax seem to have 
bci'n suggested first by the group of the 
French economists known as the Physio- 
crats. around the year 1775; but these 
'doctrines disappeared n the rise of mod- 
ern political economy with the publication 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Notions in 
1776. Hence it was lienry George who 
founded the modern single-tax philos- 


Single Tax 


ophy In 1879, which is the year when his 
Progress and Poverty was published. George 
was born in Philadelphia in 1839, and spent 
his early years as a sailor and printer. As 
a youth he emigrated to California, where 
he was engaged In newspaper work from 
1858 to 1876. In 1809, he was moved and 
perplexed by the scenes of vast poverty 
opened before his eyes in a trip to New 
York, and during the next ten years he 
thought unceasingly of tl)o problem of pov- 
erty, coming to tbe conclusion tlmt it was 
due to the sy.stcm of private ownership of 
land. Progress and Poverty was published 
in the midst of extreme poverty, and 
achieved little notice for several years. I’.ut 
eventually the elO(pience and the piissionale 
fervor of the writer would not he denied, 
and from 1882 to 1887 the book was the 
mo.st popular book on economics ever writ- 
ten. From 1880 to 1800, George was a 
propagandist, running unsuccessfully for 
mayor of New York City in 1886. and dying 
.lust before the end of his second campaign 
for the same office in 1897. II iS son, Henry 
George, .Ir., was elected to the Mouse of 
Representatives from 1911 to 1915. 

Tlie following statement of tho single 
tax principle was written by Henry Geoi’ge. 
Sr. : We are in favor of raising all 

public revenues for national, state, county, 
and municipal purposes by a single 
tax upon land values, irresp('ctive of 
Improvements, and all the obligations of 
all forms of direct and indin'ct tnxali<»n. 
Since in all our states wo now Icv.v some 
tax on the valu(‘ of land, the single tax can 
be inslihited by the simple and easy way 
of al>olis'hing, one after anolhi'r, all other 
(ax(‘s now l('v!ed and cominmisiiratoly In- 
ci'easlng the lax on land vahu's until we 
draw upon that one source for all expenses 
of governuKuil, the revenue being divhled 
h<‘twe('n local governments, slate govern 
inent, and the general governim'nt, as the 
revemu' from diiM‘ct tax is now divided be- 
tween the local and state governmonis, or 
b.v a direct assessment being niad(‘ by the 
general government upon the stales and 
paid by them from revenues collected in this 
maniK'r. The .single tax we propose is not 
a lax on land, and therefore would not 
fall on the use of land and i>e(*ome a tax on 
labor. It is a tax not on land, but on the 
vulu(‘ of land. Then It would not fall on 
all land, hut only on valuable* land, and on 
that not in proportion to t1io use* made of It, 
but in proporliou to its value' — the premium 
whiedi the user of land must pay to the 
owner, either in purchase money or rent, for 
permission to use valuable land. It woulel 
thus be a tax not on the use and improve- 
ment of land, but on the ownership of land, 
taking what would otherwise go to the 
owner as owner, and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all 
values created b.y individual use or imi)rove- 
ment would be excluded, and the only value 
taken into consideration would be the value 
attar'hing to tho bare land by reason of 
neighborhood, etc., to be determined by 
impartial periodical assessments. Thus the 
farmer would have no more taxes to pay 
than the speculator who held a similar 
piece of land idle, and the man who, on a 
city lot, erected a valuable building, would 
be taxed no more than tho man who held a 
similar lot vacant. The single tax, in 
short, would call upon men to eontrihuto 
to the publle revenues not in proportion to 
w'hat they produce or accumulate, but in 
proportion to the value of the natural op- 
portunllles they hold. It would compel 
them to pay just as much for holding land 
Idle as for putting it to Its fullest use. 1'he 
single tax. therefore, would : First. Take 
the weight of taxation off the agricultural 
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districts, where land has little or no value 
irresi)eclive of improvements, and put It on 
towns and cities, where hare land rises to 
a value of millions of dollars per acre. 
Second. Dispense with a multiplicity of 
taxes and a horde of tax-gatherers, simplify 
government, and greatly reduce Its cost. 
Third. Do away with the fraud, corrup- 
tion, and gross inequality inseparable from 
our present methods of taxation, which al- 
low the rich to escape while they grind 
the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried 
off, and its value can be ascertained with 
greater ease and certainty than any other. 
Fourth. Give us with all the world as 
perfect freedom of trade, as now exists be- 
tween the states of the ITnlon, thus enabling 
our p<‘oplc to share through free exchanges 
in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the pe- 
culiar skill of other peoples has enabled 
th('m to attain. It would destroy the 
trusts, morioi)olies, and corruptions which 
ar(' the outgrowths of the tariff. It would 
do away with the fines and penalties now 
levied on any one who improves a farm, 
er(‘cts a house, builds a machine, or In any 
way adds to the general slock of wealth. 
It w'ould leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his exertion. 
Fifth. It would, on the other hand, by 
taking for i)ubllc use that value which at- 
taeiu'K (o land by reason of the growth and 
Improvement of the community, make the 
holding of land unprofitable to the mere 
owru'r and profitable only to the user. It 
w'ould thus make It impossible for specula- 
tors and monopolists to hold natural op- 
portunities unused or only half used, and 
would throw open to labor the illimitable 
fu'ld of employment which the earth offers 
to man. It would thus solve the labor 
problem, do away with involuntary povcrt.v, 
raise wages in all occupations to the full 
earnings of labor, make overproduction im- 
possible until all human wants are satis- 
fied, render labor-saving inventions a bless- 
ing to all, and cause such an enormous 
production and such an equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth as would give to all com- 
fort. leisure, and participation In the ad- 
vantages of an advancing civilization, in 
securing to each individual equal right to 
the use of the earth. It is also a proper 
function of society to maintain and control 
all public ways for the transportation of 
persons and property, and the transmission 
of intelligence; and also to maintain and 
control all ])ubllc ways in cities for furn- 
ishing water, gas, and all other things that 
neces.sari]y require the use of such common 
ways. 

There is no single-tax political party 
organized in the United States, but many 
staunch advocates of the single-tax prin- 
ciple have been among our most prominent 
administrators of public ofiBce, including 
several mayors of large cities and members 
of the Cabinet. Several countries, notably 
New Zealand, tax unimproved land in ac- 
cordance with the single-tax doctrine, and 
Germany also has levied partial, though 
not complete taxes upon the “unearned 
Increment’’ of land value. Provision for 
this purpose was also made In lilngland in 
the famous Lloyd-George budget of 1009. 
There are few political economists who 
favor the single tax, but many of its up- 
holders have made notable contributions to 
American political and social science. 
Sinking Fund. — An account or fund set 
aside for the payment of a debt or obliga- 
tion. It is formed by successively appro- 
priating or setting aside sums for the deslg- 
pated purpose. Alexander Uamilto;! made 


an unsuccessful attempt under the Con- 
federation to establish a sinking fund for 
the liquidation of the national debt. The 
first national sinking fund in this country 
w’as created by act of ('ongress Aug. 2, 
1700. The present sinking fund to retire 
the national debt was established by an act 
of Feb. 25, 1802, and amended by later acts. 
It sets apart annually a special fund for the 
payment of Interest on and for the purchase 
of a given per cent of the national debt. 
Bonds so redeemed are to be canceled and 
deducted from the outstanding indebtedness 
of the Government. In addition there is to 
be purchased annually an amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds equal to the annual interest 
on bonds previously bought for the sinking 
fund. The sinking fund is thus, as far 
as Interest is concerned, in the position of 
any other holder of the Government’s ob- 
ligations receiving Interest on the bonds 
that have been purchased for its account, 
except that the bonds belonging to it have 
been canceled and the debt consldcn'od re- 
duced by that amount. An act of April 17, 
1870, provides that fractional currency, re- 
deemed by the Treasury, shall constitute 
a part of the sinking fund. 

Sinking Fund, repeal of law recom- 
mended, 5754. 

Sinn Fein» — The name of an Irisli society 
for Irish IndepoiidoiKM'. The nnm(‘ is GiU'lie, 
and signifies “Ourselves only.” ’Pho Siuii 
Fein Society advocates the complete' s(>pa ra- 
tion of Ireland from English and all other 
outside influences, not only in govi'miiumtal 
but also in economic and literary aetlvities. 
It stands for the ofiieial use of Gaelic in 
all Irish intercourse, and in otlier ways d('- 
clines to l>e bound in any way with tin' 
English. Theoretically the society does 
not stand for active resistance to the 
Eoglish authorities, but many of Its leaders 
were implicated in the rebellion breaking out 
In Dublin during tlie European War. (See 
Home Itulc for Ireland.) 

Sioune Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Sioux City, Iowa, acts for erection of 
public building at, vetoed, 5015, 5301. 
Sioux Commission: 

Discussed, 5480. 

Eeport of, discussed, 5496. 

Sioux Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Sioux Beservation, Dakota: 

Division of portion of, into separate 
reservations proclaimed, 5529. 
Compensation to, for losses sus- 
tained in, referred to, 5568. 
Lands granted to Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway Co., declared 
forfeited by Proclamation, 5944. 
Opened to settlement, 6875, 6882. 
Purchase of portion of, recommended, 
4837. 

Restoration of to public domain, or- 
der regarding, declared void, 
4890. 

Discussed, 4943. 

Right of way for railroad through, 
4775, 4780. 

Sioux StatO. — Alternative nickname for 
North Dakota. (See Cyclone State.) 

Sioux Wars discussed, 3333, 4360, 5636. 
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Sir Robert Pell, The, outrages commit- 
ted on, 1695. 

Sisseton Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Sitka, Alaska, port of entry, order re- 
garding, 3865. 

Sivewright, Bacon & Co., compensation 
to, 6734, 6859. 

Six Nations of Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Sixteen to One. (See Silver.) 

Skagit Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Skai-wha-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Skipwith, Fulwar, consul-general to 
France, nomination of and reasons 
therefor, 170. 

Skirmish.' -A. small flj?ht, between military 
eiiemi(‘S, not of sulliclent magnitude or 
importanci' to be dii^nllb'd by the name of 
battle. 

S’Klallams Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Skope-ahmish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Sk-tah-le-jum Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Sk-tahl-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Slackers. — The term, orlKinating in Eng- 
land, but thence spreading to other coun- 
tries, used to describe those persons who 
did not volunteer for service in the Euro- 
p(‘an War tlirough cowardice, laziness, or 
selfishness, but not through conscientious 
scruples. Tlie term is not to be confused 
with “conscientious obj(‘ctors” (q. v.). 
Slaughterhouse Cases,— A series of five 
cases bearing upon the creation of monopo- 
lies or trusts and defining the scope of the 
Fourteenth Ameiidineiit. The (.'reseeut 
(’ity liive Stock, Landing and Slauglil- 
erhouse Co. was incorporated l>y the liou- 
isiana legislature March H, 18()P. The 
liutchers’ Development Assoeiati»m pro- 
tested against this act of the legislature 
on the ground that it created a iiionopoly. 
Suit was brought against the State by 
Paul Estebeii and others on the ground 
that their business was Injured. It was 
claimed by the plaintiffs that the creation 
of a monopoly of tliis sort by the State 
legislature was in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Const it ut ion 
which prohibits State legislatures from 
enforcing laws “which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of the citizens of 
the [inited States,” The Supreme Court 
of Louisiana decided that the law did not 
conflict with the amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, April 14, 1873, and Jan. 24, 1887, 
affirmed the decision. In these celebrated 
eases the Supreme Court likewise decided 
that the fundamental character of the Gov- 
ernment had not been changed in any way 
by the Civil War. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana was not en- 
tirely affirmed in the last case mentioned, 
that of the Crescent Live Stock Co. vs. 
Butchers’ Union. That part which consti- 
tuted a judgment against the Crescent 
City Live Stock Landing and Slaughter- 
house Co. solely, for damages for the ma- 
licious prosecution, was reversed and the 
case remanded for further proceedings. In 
that case Justice Matthews delivered the 


opinion, and there was no dissenting opin- 
ion. In the other cases Justic Miller ren- 
d<*red the court’s judgment. Justice Field, 
for himself, and Justices Swayne and Brad- 
ley, delivered a dissenting opinion. 

Slave Representation. — One of the most 
difficult problems encountered by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution was the representa- 
tion to be accorded in Congress to those 
portions of the country whose population 
consisted partly of slaves. It was contend- 
ed, on the one hand, that, being persons, 
they should be represented, and, on the 
other hand, that, being property, they 
should be made the object of taxation. A 
compromise was finally reached providing 
that for purposes of reckoning a state’s 
proportion of representatives, as well as 
Its direct taxes, its population should be 
“determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons. Including those bound 
to servict* for a term' of years, and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons” — i. e., slaves. This method 
of computing population was first sug- 
gested in 1783 by the Continental Congress 
as a basis for the apportionment of con- 
tribution from the states, to be agreed 
upon as an amendment to the Articles of 
Confederation. It remained in force un- 
til the abolition of slavery. 

Slave Trade. (See African Slave 
Trade.) 

Slavery, — A slave is defined ns a person 
who is the chattel or property of another 
and is wholly subject to his will. Slavery 
probably originated at an early period of 
the world’s history In the accident of cap- 
ture in war. It existed in all the ancient 
Oriental nations of which we have any 
record. In the Homeric poems it was 
the ordinary destiny of prisoners of war. 
The prevalence of Christianity tended to 
anifdiorate the condition of the slave. Laws 
respecting the sale of slaves in England 
were made by Alfred the Groat. The Eng- 
lish peasantry were commonly sold for 
slaves in Saxon and Norman times ; chil- 
dren were sold in Bristol market like cattle 
for exportation, many being sent to Ire- 
land and S<otland, In 1574 Queen Eliza- 
beth ordered h(*r bondsmen in the western 
countries made free at easy rates, and in 
IddO serfdom was finally extinguished in 
England. By the de(*ision of Lord Mans- 
field, of the Court of King’s bench, in tlie 
Sommersett case (q. v.), slavery was de- 
clared illegal in England. In Scotland 
bondage to the soil was not gotten rid of 
until the close of the last century. 

rarliaineiu abolished trade in negro 
slaves in 1807, and in 1833 an act was 
passed abolishing, slavery throughout tlie 
British colonies. In pursuance of this act 
770,280 negroes became free Aug. 1, 1834. 
About the time of the American Revolution 
societies of prominent men were formed 
for the purpose of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the negro slaves. Pennsylvania was 
the first state to organize such a society, 
In 1787, with Benjamin Franklin as presi- 
dent. New York followed with a similar 
society, John Jay as its first president and 
Alexander Hamilton as its second. Im- 
mediately after came Rhode Island, and 
Maryland in 1789, with such members as 
Samuel Chase and Luther Martin ; Dela- 
ware, with James A. Bayard and C. A. 
Rodney ; Connecticut, in 1790 ; Virginia. 
1791, and New Jersey, in 1792. The most 
that was accomplished by these societies 
was the suppression of the slave trade in 
1808. Ponnslyvania provided for the grad- 
ual emancipation of her slaves in 1780 ; 
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MaKsachuHot tw, by a bill of prefixed 

to her eonstitullon, tli(‘ saiiie year; New 
llaiupslilrts by her eoastltuliou, and ('on- 
necUeut and Jihod(j l.sland by enaetnient, 
in 1784; Vorraout, by her const itiition^ and 
New York and New Jersey by gradual aboli- 
tion, the i’oriuer in ITbO and the latter 
In 3804. In 3 817 N('W York enacted further 
h'gislation, decreeing total abolition <>u July 
4, 1827. Jly this Jaw 3 0,000 slaves were 
freed. 

Following are some of the important 
stops heading to the t'ivil War in America, 
by which the institution of slavery was 
finally abolished ; I'assagi* of the rndi- 
nanee for the govtummeiU of Llu' territory 
northwest of the oliio eonlalniug tin* un- 
alterable article forbidding slavt'ry, 1787; 
Quakers presiiit a pfdition to (’ongn'S.s 
praying for tlie abolition of slavau-y, 17t)l. 
important debate in C'oiigress (m the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, 180(> ; slave trade 
abolished, 1808 ; American C'ulonizatlon So- 
ciety organiz<‘d at Washington to aid mni- 
grailon to Africa. ISlti; .^lissoiiri (\un- 
promise passcal by (’ongress, 1820; juili- 
slavery societies organix-ed in New Yoik 
and [’('nnsylvanln. I8.‘!:t ; passage* of fugi- 
tive-slave law and eompveunise* me^asures, 
3850; negroes S('iz(*d at Huston under fugi- 
tive slave* law, 3 8,11; passage of Kansjis- 
Ne'braslai bill, 1814; repe'uliiig of (he Mis- 
souri ('om]n-oinise ; Kansas war. 1811; 
Fred Scott decision, 1817 ; .lohn Itrowu’s 
insune'clion. 3810; eleellon of Limoln to 
the I*n*si(h*ney, ISOO; si'cession of South 
(^arollna, 1 )ec(‘mher, IstU), fol)(»we*d by eelher 
states in 1801; 1're‘sident LiiK'olii inoelaiius 
the nholltion of slavery in all parts of the 
country In rehellion. Jan. 1, ISe'Jt (.'l.ais); 
sulimissiou of 1h(* so\ithern aMui(*s lu April, 
18(11, and oHieial announec'nu'nl of the liual 
abolition of slavi'ry Fee. IS, 1801. (S<*e 

Illustration opixisito 18;i7.) 

Slavery (set? also African Slave Tra-dc*; 
Oomproipisc Measures of 1810; 
KansuH-Neliraska Act; Missouri 
Oom]>romise; Negroes) : 

Abolition of (s(;o also EniaiH'ipation 
poHt ) — 

Compensation to States for, recoiri- 
merided, 3251, 3209, 3292, 333d. 
Draft of bill for, 32S1, 33i>7. 
dtoconimendation again to bo 
made, 3297. 

Constitutional amemlinent for, rec- 
ommended by I'resident — 
Buchanan, 3108. 

Johnson, 3110. 

Ratification of, referred to, 
3170, 30d4. 

Lincoln, 3413. 

Agitation in States growing out of, 
discussed, 2874, 2930, 2902, 298i, 
3028, 3084, 3117, 3186, 320(J. 
Meditation of Virginia for settle- 
ment of, discussed, 3192. 

Compensation to States for the abo- 
lition of, recommended, 3255, 3269, 
3292, 3334. 

Discussed fjy President — 

Buchanan, 2962, 2983, 3028, 3084, 
3157, 3186. 

Lincoln, 3206, 3269, 3.335. 

Pierce, 2874, 2930. 

Polk, 2450, 2490. 


I'bnancipation discussed and notice of, 
given. (»St*e Mnaiicipation; Eman- 
cipation ProcJainatioJi.) 

Exportatioj) of slaves by Cr(*at Brit- 
ain in cojitra\'ciition of treaty of 
Client, 629. 

Fiigiti\e slaves. (8co Fugitive 
Slav es.) 

Jnit'niatioiial congress ai, Brussels for 
abolition of, 1473, 1133, 6360. 

In J3razii, 4 3 00. 

Abolisht'd, 1369. 

(diina, dl.‘»9. 

(!ul)a and Pu(*rto Pico, 4100, 4143, 
4193, 4196. 

l^elcase of ])ersons held in, dis- 
cussed, 4 Hid, 

PortugU(‘sii colonies aiiolislied, 4289. 

rnc(*ndiary lit(‘rature to slaves dis- 
<'\isse<l, 1393. 

3 ntroduetiuu of, into Territories of 
Tbiited St.'il(>s (lis('iissi‘d, 2490, 
29()2, 2981^ :;()()2, 3028, 3081, 3160. 
Supreme Court decision settling 
riglit of, 2'iSl, 3029, :h)Sl, 3360. 

Xiavvs to pr<‘vciit ovvncrsliip of slaves 
in fori*ig»i latids by citizens of 
Fnited Stat(*s recommended, 4100, 
414 1. 

Negro slav(‘s enslaved. (See Civil 
War.) 

On I'oasi of Africa referred to, 4160. 

Pro]'Osition to (^ln‘at J’-ritain to abol- 
isli mixed courts wirndi had been 
creat(‘<l for tin* su]>prv*ssion of, 3989. 

Supreme (V)urt di'cisioii regarding 
slavery in dl'rritories, discussed, 
29S1, 3029, 3081, 31 60. 

Slaves, Fugitive. (See Ihigilivc Slaves.) 
Sleswick. (»See Bclih'svvig-liolstoin ’War.) 
Smalh-Kamish Indians. (Sec Indian 

Tribes.) 

Smith Island Beservation for native 

birds, established, 7919. 

Smithsonian Institution.— .Tames Smith- 
son, h\ It. S., a natural son of the first 
FiiKe of i\oiiImnib('rlaii(3, aim an eminent 
I'nglish chemist and mineralogist, dii'd in 
1830. Tie beijueatla'd AIlP.l.OOO to tin* (h)V- 
ernment of 1'hi* Cnited States In (rust to 
“found at Washington an ost.ablishrm'nl. 
under tin* name of lh(* Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among mi'ii.” 3’his Ix'uuest be- 
came ojierativi* in 18;>5. In 1838 tlie Unit- 
ed Stales (lovernmi'iit receiv'd from the 
court of chaiic<*ry of Great Ilrltain .$115,- 
3<;9, which was increased by inv(*stment to 
.$70.3,000. After the discussion of numer- 
ous idans, ('ongr(‘SS in 181(1 created the 
present <*stahl1shim‘nt. The Institution has 
devoted ilsi'lf to tlu* two lines of work 
marked out in the terras of the beauest — 
the prosecution of original research and the 
publication and distrihntion of memoirs 
on subects relating to science. During Its 
existence it has originated many important 
scientific undertakings, which have later 
been taken up by the Government and 
prosecuted on broader lines under the con- 
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trol of special bureaus, some under the di- 
rection of the lustiiutlon. others Independ- 
ently. Out of its rncteoroloft'ical service 
the Weather liiircau has i;rowii ; in con- 
nection willi its work in Ichthyology the 
Kish Commission was established. 

Under IJie diiection of the Institution 
are the Naiional i\Insenm, which i.s the legal 
custodinn of all goV(M-ni»ieii 1 eollections, the 
Bureau of Inlei-iiationnl i-’.xchanges, the Bu- 
reau of American Klhuology, the Astro- 
l^hysleal ( )bser\ n (ory, and the Zoological 
Park. Tlu' Instil u I ion maintains a lable 
at the hiol()gi<al station at Naples, Italy, to 
which it smnls students to eonducl inv(“sti- 
gatioiis, Kioin lime to tinu' the Institn- 
tioii s('ruls sclent itie ('xjiedi t ions, the most 
iec('nt Ijeing iho^-e to Alaska to discover 
remains of mammoths and oth(>r large 
mammals, and to British ('olnmhia to in- 
v<'Stigate niui .■vi'bire the glaciers there sit- 
uated. M'lie !,; lilulioii lias a library of 
Li.MtOPd Volumes. 'rh(' direct ifm of^ the 
affairs of the histitntlon is vc'stt'd in a 
Bcaird of liegeuts, eoiisisting of the fhief 
.lusiiee, the Viei'-lb'esidi'ii t , three senators, 
Diiee r('])res(‘ni a tives, and six ollnu' citi- 
zens, t\^o of whom shall n'sido in W'ashing- 
ton. ’'I'iie Presid('nt of tlie United Slates 
and Ills rabiaet are members ol the Insti- 
Iniicni. 'I'lie s«'etelary is eb'ciid l)y tbe 
P>oard of Ih'gi'tits. .luseph lleiirv. the tirst 
seeref.ai\\. served from tlu' I'minding ol llu' 
Institution in ]S 1 (». till his death in INTS; 
he was sma ceded liy Sia'iieei K, P.aiid, 
and 11)1011 the la 1 t('r’s death in ISST, Sain- 
md I\ Bangley \sas ]daeed in eliarge of tb(‘ 
\ioik. lie' was sm*( ceded as smu'etary by 
t’harb's 1 ». Wolcott. ddie Tnslitulion is 
bxali'ti in W'asliington t'ity nml oeeiitiies 
an ornate building of Seneca brown stom*, 
sM mill'd in a iii'oininent place in tbe Mall, 
wbieli ('Xli'iids from the ('a))ilol to tbe 
W'nshiugtori Monument. In PHil, lb*' re- 
mains of .lames Smithson, who so far as it 
is known, had never visited this eonntrv. 
weft' bi (Plight from (b'lieva to Whishingtoii 
and placed mi tlu' Instilnlion. 

M'lu' entir*' r.o‘v.i‘.>'nnu'’^t of iiieKled skins 
of animals in \ u'a by former Presi- 

d('ii( Ki'osi'vell and Itis son, Ki'rmil, ^^as 
I'l'celved at tlu' Smilhsoriinn Institution. 
Among tlu' animals reiirescnled in this e«d- 
leetion w(M\' rhiiioe('ros, wild lu'('ste bimh 
busk, eland, vvarl bog. water bnek, Imi>ali 
/(’bra, giraffe, byi'iia, lion, (irant’s g,a/<'Ile. 
leopard, elu'ctab, ri’ed buck, h'bonpison’s 
gazelle, sleinbuek. dik ack, baboon, kliiMier 
s)nunger and jaelsal. 

Smithsonian Institution: 

P>('(|uest to United Btates l>y James 
Smithson for rounding, 1 lOfi. 
'Fulfillment of ol>,iects of, 

172:1, 11M2, 2124. 

Froseention of edaim to, referred 
to, 1(5-17, 172.4. 

Fefiwred to, 1491), 0(574, 0707, 7044. 

■^Tedium for interehanop of oHieial 
]nildical ions, 4718. 

Organization of, reeommf'nded, 2751. 
Bequest of rc'gmits of, for appropria- 
tion for Naiional Museum com- 
mended, 4431, 44 5S. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition at Lon- 
don referred to, 4095. 

Smuggling. — Tn the ITiilti’d States the of- 
fense of smuggling is di'nni'd as “(he act. 
with tlu^ intimt to defraud, of bringing 
into the TInlled .states, or. with liU«' in- 
tent, attemiiting to bring into the United 


States, dutiable articles without passing 
(ho same, or the package containing the 
same, through the custom-hou.se or submit- 
ting them to the otficers of the revenue 
for examination.” The penalties which may 
he enforced are a fine of not less than $5() 
nor more than .$5.0(K), or imprisonment for 
not more than two y(*ar.s, or both, seizure 
and condemnation of the vessel or vehicle 
used, and various other special penalties. 
The British navigation laws of the latter 
part of the seventeenth and first half of 
the eighteenth centuries induced bold and 
extensive smuggling into the ('olonies. 
Merchants and prominent public men 
ollu'rvv'ise respectable felt no hesitation 
about cheating tln.^ revenue by illicit trade 
with iiirates and West Indian merchants. 
New^ York was the principal port for 
smugglers, though P.oston, Philadelphia, 
and ( Miarleston were also enriched by 
smuggled goods. 3'his led the British Oov- 
(' rumen 1 to enforce the acts of trade which 
did much to precipitate the Revolution. 

Smuggling: 

PorniiMons practice of, should be pre- 
vtmted, (ill. 

Practice of, criminal in free govern- 
ments, 480. 

Snake Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Sniper.- One who picks off enemy forces, 
one at a time, by sharp-shooting. (See 
Slmrji-Shootcr.) 

Sno-ho-inisli Indians. (Sec Indian 

Tribes.) 

Snoqualmoo Indians. (Sec Indian 

Trili^^s.) 

Soap. — Tlie manufacture of soap has grown 
to hi' OIK' of the hundred million dollar in- 
dn.strh's in the Uniti'd States. 

P('I>orts wi'r(' rec('ivea by the Department 
of Ponnni'ia'i' from .^)i:i estahlishmi'iits that 
manufaetured son)) in 1014, the total prod- 
ucts of ubicli for tbe year W('ro valued at 
.$B3.".:M(). IP!). Of tbos(> 51.3 establishments, 
th(' jirineipal husini'ss of ,371 was tlai mau- 
nfactnri' of soap, and 142 were engagi'd prl- 
niarily in otlu'r industrii's, such ns slanghti'r- 
ing and nii'nf r>acklng and the manufacture 
ef food i>rodnets. cottonsi'i'd products, and 
]ia(('nl mi'dieim's and compounds, and pro- 
<tnced soap as a subsidiary product. 

Soc Indians. (Sec Indian Tribes.) 
Social-Democratic Party. (See Social- 
ist Party.) 

Social Service, — One of the most illumin- 
atiug (‘vidi'iiees of the awakening of the 
social coiiseii'tiei' in tlii' last one hundred 
.\('ais hiis Ih'I'h the (h'vi'lofiinent in recent 
.M'ars of wliat is called sm'ial service. So- 
cial s('rvic(*, or smlal work, covers efforts 
hi'lng made for the improvement of the 
conditions of lif(', especially among those 
who are in want, suffering, or need of 
assistance 3'he ti'rm has broadened far 
hi'yond the earlier attempts merely to rem- 
<'dy distress by the application of charity 
or of ofhi'r rolii'f, and now covers for the 
gn'ater part ('fforts being made all over 
the globe to prevent the existence of social 
inls«*r.v. Social service has become a science, 
If not an exact science; and lias its rules 
and theories applicable to social amcliora- 
tion hardly li'ss definite than the rules 
appllcnhlc in medicine to the attack on 
Illness. Any atti'mpt to enumerate the 
number of social service organizations or 
ivorkers would be* fruitless, as there is no 
Siiarp lino to distinguish social endeavors 
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from other endeavors which are not alto- 
gether devoted to the pursuit of private 
profit in industry. For instance, social 
service covers such diverse fields of activ- 
ities as the prevention of prostitution ; fam- 
ily rehabilitation ; legislation for higher 
wages and shorter hours : attempts to democ- 
ratize industry, and to improve the work- 
ing conditions in mines, factorie‘s, and on 
means of transportation ; the acquisition 
of better mental hygiene: the attack on 
driinkenneHS : child labor and minimum wage 
legislation : the surveys of entire cities to 
determine the evils existing therein ; the 
advance of a new science of penology ; and 
the general education of the community to 
the ways in which “the other half lives.” 
Social Settlements.— Neighl)orhood centers 
established by persons anxious to improve 
conditions In neighborhoods where the in- 
habitants. either through their own faults or 
through the press of circumstances, are in 
need of assistance in order to attain the 
socialized development possible to them. 
Settlements aim, not so much to change or 
to revolutionize the life in the poorer urban 
sections where they are located as to develop 
the inherent beneficial qualities of that life 
to the host advantage. In other words, 
settlement workers attempt not so much to 
help others, as would the agents of a char- 
itable Institution, as to help others to help 
themselves. In pursuit of this ideal, many 
and varied activities arc developed in a 
neighborhood setth'ment. Educational, lit- 
erary. dramatic, musical and wicial clubs 
are organized and directed ; physical train- 
ing is made available; friendly visits are 
paid the families In the neighborhood ; voca- 
tional guidance is provided for the diildren ; 
free medical and nursing advice Is given ; 
and attempts are made to obtain new laws 
and working conditions whlcli will accrue 
to the happiness of the poor. 

Settlements seem to he developments pri- 
marily of the TTnited States and of Eng- 
land, where Arnold Toynbee Inaugurated 
the settlement by going down to live In the 
slums of Whitechapel, in the parish of 
Canon Samuel A. lUirnett, in 1875. lie 
8oon associated with himself n group of 
other university men, who had also been 
inspired by the gospel of assistance to the 
needy as prenclied by .lohn lluskin ; and 
Toynbee If all, the first social settlement, 
was established by Canon Barnett in 188.5. 
Stanton Colt established in 1887 the Cnl- 
versity Settlement in the East Side of New 
York, and his example was followed by .Tane 
Addams, who established in Chicago in 1880 
the most famous of all settlements, Hull 
House. Other well-known settlements in 
the TTnited States are the Henry Street Set- 
tlement in New York, where Lillian Wald 
Inaugurated visiting nursing in the homes 
of the poor, and the Chicago Commons, 
where Graham Taylor has wielded a strong 
Intellectual and political Influence In the 
life of all of Chicago. Hardly an American 
city of size Is now without its settlement or 
settlements. 

As originally established, settlements 
were centers where altruistic persons made 
their headquarters for their Individual 
friendly work among the poor ; but they 
soon passed from such centers of private 
Influence into large and complex institutions. 
The way having thus been indicated, munie- 
inalities all over the countrv l>egan to estal>- 
llsb public civic and neighborhood cenjers, 
usually in the public schools : and the ten- 
dency of the settlement movement Is hence 
to resign the institutional work to the 
public authorities, and go back to the orig- 
inal conception of a center of private In- 
fluence. 


Social Work. (See Social Service.) 
Social Worker. — One engaged in social 
service (q. v.). 

Socialism. — Few terms are more difficult to 
define than Socialism. Not only is the 
exactness of the word obscured by the fact 
that Socialism is an international move- 
ment, and represents different practises and 
theories in different countries ; but also It 
must be recorded that the European War 
greatly altered the status of Socialism along 
with that of most other comprehensive con- 
ceptions. Starting, then, from the negative 
point of view, Socialism must l)e sharply 
differentiated from Anarchy, which would 
restrict the sway of government, whereas 
Socialism would extend it. Socialism must 
not be confused again with either vague 
and nnformubited philosophies which are 
covered b.v the term Utopianism, or with 
even a radical liberalism which represents a 
reform rather than a revolutionary move- 
ment. Socialism as such must also be dis- 
tinguished from 

Ifiocialism . — ^This term again is hard 
to define, but ma.y be considered as repre- 
senting a vast and extensive system of 
social reform In behalf of the massc's. enr- 
rled into execution by a benevolent govern- 
ment iindor the present organization of 
society. It differs from Socialism — first, in 
that Socialism holds that the fundamental 
necessity for lasting improvement in the 
body social is the abolition of the present 
capitalistic organization of society; and 
secondly, in that Socialism believes that the 
vital reforms for the masst's should be 
worked out not only for the masses, but 
also by them. State Socialism would em- 
brace such reforms as old-age pensions ; 
workmen’s compensation ; state illness, death, 
accident, and unemployment insurance ; 
limitless educational scholarsidps ; the as- 
sumption of governmental responsibility for 
all the deserving in need of assistance ; en- 
netments for minimum wages and minimum 
hours of employment ; state control over, 
but not ownership of, large industry: strin- 
gent child labor rognlations ; a system of 
the slate ns landlord, both of farms and of 
bouses: state artistic and literary subsidiza- 
tion : and similar other measures calculated 
to improve the social conditions of the mass 
of the workers in a country. State Social- 
ism Is essentially paternalistie. Germany 
before the war is usually eonsiderod the 
best example of State Socialism in any 
large modern country. Socialism must also 
not bo confused with 

Slyndicalism,. — Syndienllsra, whose uphold 
ers arc usually called in the TTnited State's 
Industrial Workers of the World fl, W. W.). 
differs from Socialism in that it is primarily 
an organization of Indnstrinl working-people 
believing in fxne universal industrial union, 
in the accomplishment of which end sabot- 
age is .iustifiable. Rahotaac, often called the 
philosophy of direct action. Is the .iustifi- 
cation and the accomplishment of the de- 
strnetlon of property belonging to the prop- 
ertied class against whose interests 
syndicalism is agitating. Syndicalism dif- 
fers from the usual trade union philosophv 
as exemplified by the American Federation 
of Labor (see Trade TTnlons) in that the 
latter is organized into a system of indi- 
vidual unions according to craft, obtaining 
its ends by peaceful and legislative methods, 
whereas syndicalism believes In only one 
comprehensive, fighting, internatioiinl or- 
ganization. With syndicalism’s views eon- 
eernlng the industrial organization of the 
working-elass, Socialism has been in accord 
to a great extent, but Is definitely opposed 
to sabotage. Socialism must be dlfferen- 
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also from Communism, which In. its 
various phases would provide for equality 
of Income or of use of j^oods of economic 
value. 

Having thus defined what Socialism is 
not, we may be in a better position to 
descril)e what it is. First, however, it must 
be pointed out that Socialism is not only a 
theory, but is a definitely-organized political 
movement. In this respect, it offers a great 
contrast to a pliiloso^jliy like that of the 
single-tax (q. v.), which has organized no 
political movement to carry forth its mes- 
sage, and to the prohibition movement (q. 
V.), most of whose advocates in municipal, 
state and national elections vote for candi- 
dates of one of the two leading political 
purti<*s, and not for the candidate of the 
Prohibition Party. And if the political alms 
of S()clalism were to be d('scril)ed in one 
phrase, that phrase would be “the public 
ownership and control of all factors of pro- 
duction of social value.” In other words, 
J^ocialism would do away with the present 
competitive system of private ownership of 
industry, and substitute a co-operative sys- 
t<‘m of state production, in which the state 
would produce and sell all socially-necessary 
•utilities without profit, and, eliminating 
profit and returns on capital, pay all workers 
salaric's in proportion to services rendered. 
A^'ith this economic program ns tlie keystone 
of tlm arch of Socialism, it will 1 h‘ seen that 
Socialism lakes no stand upon questions like 
divorce, religion, and prohibition, although 
Socialists as Individuals have us\ially well- 
cbdiiied ideas upon these issues. Indeed, 
there exists a sect within tlie Christian 
Church known as Christian i^ocialists, and 
a number of minlst(*rs of all denominations 
arc members of the Socialist thirty. 

Among the objections usually offered by 
opponents of Socialism are tiie following: 
Py destroying competition, Socialism would 
destroy incentive. Hy extending state con- 
trol, individual freiMloin would i>e endan- 
gered. Ky abolishing tb(' law of supply and 
demand. It would be difficult to substitute a 
workalile basis upon wliieh to determine the 
payment of salaries of those In industry- 
public administration Is notoriously corrupt 
and inefllcient. Political economists, in addi- 
tion, usually qut^stion the corr(*ctuess of the 
assertion that of land, labor, and capital — 
the three elements of {iroduetion — labor 
alone should receive lanvard In tlie shape 
of wages, q'o these objeetlons. Socialists in 
the past have usually replied by asserting 
that the evils of tin* present system more 
than counterbalance the evils Imputed to a 
Socialistic system ; and since the outbreak 
of the Furopean War have pointed to the 
incursion of Government into practically 
every field of private endeavor as proving 
the efficiency and workable value of the 
Socialist program. 

Socialism, moreover, claims for itself the 
title of a science ; and in asserting that its 
adoption is inevitable in the progress of 
civilization, bases Its argument chiefly upon 
three creeds: (1) The materialistic inter- 
pretation of history, which claims that the 
course which human development assumes 
at any particular period is the result of the 
system of economic production prevalent in 
that period. This creed is usually accepted 
even by non-Sociallsts as sound to a great 
extent," being supported by many biologists, 
economists, and historians, and seemingly 
strengthened by no less an authority than 
Herbert Spencer. (2) The doctrine of class 
struggle, which claims that the interests of 
the workers and of the employers In modern 
society are diametrically opposed, and that 
the numerlcally-larger class of the workers 
will permanently Improve their own condi- 
tions only by Joining the political party of 


the workers and thus becoming “Class-con- 
scious.” It is usually claimed by opponents 
of Socialism that this doctrine has degen- 
erated into a doctrine of class-hatred. Ac- 
cording to Karl Marx, the class-struggle 
would eventually divide all people into either 
an upper or a lower class ; but the steady 
growth of a middle class in modern society, 
although It would seem to refute Marx’s 
belief, nevertheless has not put a quietus 
upon the growth of Socialism. (3) The 
theory of surplus value, which claims that 
Labor produces more than It receives, and 
that this surplus goes Into the pockets of 
tile owning- class. 

Since tlie Socialist movement is a move- 
ment against the capitalistic system which 
prevails in all modern countries, Socialism 
is Imwituhly an International movement. 
Most Socialists accordingly have claimed In 
the past that the only war recognized by 
them as ethical is a struggle between the 
capitalist class on the one hand, and work- 
ers, or “proletariat,” on the other hand. 
Nevertheless, although from this point of 
view, all struggles between nations as they 
are constituted at present are essentially 
civil warfare, nevertheless the various So- 
eiallst Congresses in the past have never 
definitely refused to allow Socialists In a 
given country to support a war waged by 
that country in case of invasion, and under 
certain otlicr conditions. In that connec- 
tion, the part played by Socialists in the 
Kuropi'an War was and is of especial inter- 
est (see below). 

Tlistorit . — The rise of what we call Social- 
ism dates from the early years of the nine- 
teentli century, as a result of the social 
mismy prevalent at that time. The philos- 
ophy of Saint Simon as published in France 
in 1S17 and the co-operative experiments of 
Uohert Owen in England in the same year 
definitely began tl»o Socialist nropaganda, 
and wore siiiiported by the Utopian schemes 
of Fourier. ’Plu* term Socialist was first ap- 
plied in to the (*ndeavors of Owen ; 

hut us tlien used the term was largely synon- 
omous with the present-day term of “Utop- 
ian,” as signifying an attitude which was 
visionary, and at first the term was indig- 
nantly repudiat(‘d by tlie founders of modern 
Socialism. The speculations of Blanc in 
1844 in the fi(‘ld of political socialism, and 
the agitation of Lassalle later in Germany 
for social reform strengthened the founda- 
tion for the latt‘r Socialist movement, but 
the creation of a definite International So- 
cialist movement was due to Karl Marx, 
assisted hy Frederick Engels. 

In NovemlHU’, 1847, a group of political 
refugec.s. mostly Germans, met In East Lon- 
don, and adopteil the famous Communist 
Manifesto, as pri'pared hy Marx and Engels, 
as the basis for the Socialist movement. For 
some years, however, the movement grew 
slowly. In 1804, the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association was organized, hut 
after some years of struggle, it died in 1876. 
During the later seventies, however, the 
Socialists began to make themselves felt as 
a political force In Europe. Scattered 
groups of Socialists became strongly organ- 
ized — and the doctrine of Socialism began 
to take root even In countries outside of 
Europe. On July 14, 1889, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the fall of the Bas- 
tille, the first International Socialist Con- 
gress was h(*ld in Paris, and was attended 
by many leaders who were soon to impress 
the force of Socialism upon the actions of 
all European governments — Liehknecht. Be- 
hel, Keir Hardle, John Burns. Victor Adler. 
Since that time, hardly a ministry in Europe 
has been organized without Socialists In Its 
roster, including three premiers of PYance — 
Vivlanl, Millerand, and Briand, and a pres- 
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ent member of the English War roiincIL 
Indeed, the governing party in V’ ranee is 
railed the Socialistic Radicals. Tl» ^ ‘inter- 
national,” aa the International Soei,)ii->t or- 
ganization is familiarly calloii. was li.vincd 
in 1864, one year after the organization of 
the Social Democratic I‘art.v in ( Jenna ny, 
nndcr which name the Socialists are politi- 
cally organized in that country. German 
immigrants to the United States beean to 
organize Socialist groups in 1S(I4, and in 
1866 sections of the Jiiternatioiial were 
formed in diflf('rent parts of the country. 
At the proR('nt time there would seeni to bo 
a large mini her of Socialists who disavow 
the teachings of Karl ^larx (ISlS-ISHlt) ns 
the basis of their Socialism, hut it is ad- 
mitted tliat he was tlu* found('r, not only 
of the Socialist moveim'nt, ])nt also of the 
trend towai'ds a gia'ater social emphasis in 
iiKKlorn political oeonomy. At no tim^’ does 
the enrolh'd imnnhership of tlu‘ So(“ialist 
I’arty approach the Socialist vote in dilVer- 
ent countries, Imt the Socialist organizjGion 
is on record as asserting that Its greatest 
dt'sire at the i)r('seut time is tlie education 
of tlu' working-class to tlie particular “class' 
conscious” doctrine of Socialism. 

The voting strength of Socialism is as 
follows : 


Percentage 
Mem hors 


Auslria 

llelgium . . . . 

h'i aland 

France 

t Jormany . . . . 
(Jreat Britain. 

Italy 
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22 %> 
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100,000 

4.“)% 
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16% 

8% 

4,”;;8,915) ; 
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20% 

r»29.i9:{ 

lOO.OOO 

“ 0 % 

I % 

8””,'J80 

620,01 0 

12^.;, 

0% 

;u)o,oo() 


4 % 

. . 

17”. 980 

10.000 

28 % 

2% 

9ai,:i8i 

441,770 




In is in Germany that So- 

cialism has hecome strong('st, In spite* of tlie 
fact tiiat (Jenna iiy Ix'fore the European War 
had ndvanee'd farther along the lim^s of state 
socialism than utiy of Its great rivals in the 
world. Tlu* Social Democratic I'arty before 
the war was the largest sineh* poiiiienl body 
in tlie Reichstag ; and if ii'e !{■’«! -i.m w(‘rc 
(‘looted by a strictly pri-ji.-ri or one- 

mnu-one-vote imdliod, there would be DlS 
Socialist members, or Jir>%, instead of the 
present mimhm* of 111. Tn 1P14. the en- 
rolled riKinhership of the Party was 1,080,- 
000, of whom pnu'tically 1,000.000 were 
men. Tn Hamburg, thnxMpiarters of the 
Voters are Socialists ; In the kingdom of 
Saxony, a majority of the voters ; and al- 
most ono-hnlf in Berlin itself. Soeiallsm in 
Germany both before and during the war 
was om* of the strongest factors in the 
political 1if(' of the German people. 

In Fronrr. -In 1014, in elections later 
than those given in the preceding table, 101 
Socialists were elect (*d to the (liamber of 
Dejmties, or approximately one-.sixth of the 
total membership. Socialism has given rise 
to manv quasi-Soeinlist parties, such as the 
Ind<'p<‘ndcnt Soci.Mlists and the Socialistic 
RadlcaN, the ruling political party. In 
Russia, determined (Jovernmental opposition 
succeeded in stamping out Socialism as such, 
and Socialists, radicals, liberals, and revolu- 
tionists luivf* worl<(*d toLTethor to stamp out 
nutocra(‘y. In Qwat Jiritain, Socialism as a 
political unit is very weak, but is well ex- 
pressed in the British I.ahor Partv, a fed- 
eration of radical unionists with Sot'iaiist 
organizations. 'Die total memlvership of this 
combination in 1914 was 1,S5U».4J>8 ; and in 
it are Included men of great influence 
throughout the land, such ns .lohn Burns 
and ICelr Ilardle. In the United states, the 


Solcalist Party as such was not organized 
until 1900, and repfes(!nled an amalgama- 
tion of tin* Social D(*mo<'ratic Party and the 
gr(*ut(*r part of tin* Socialist Labor Party 
(q. V.). The largt'sl membersliip ever at- 
lainc'd witliiu the Party its(*lf was 117,984, 
in 191‘J. Tlie largest Individnai memher- 
ship within tin* So(‘ialist Ikirty, though not 
tl«(* largest vot(‘, in that year was in tlu* 
Stab* of Ib*niisylvania. The I’residentlal 
(*i(*etion of that year showed that the largest 
lU’oportion of Socialist \otes, in comparisou 
wUli tile total iiumlier of votes cast, occurred 
in Nevadii, Alaska and Washington, with 
file smallest jiroportion in the Southern 
States. 9'he largi'sf individual vole was 
cast in the Slati* of Gido, For furtiier de- 
tails, soe tlu* article Socialist i'arty. 

UniU'd Slttlrs Rlaifortn. — ddie platform fif 
the Socijilist I'artv in tl><‘ Uni((*(l States for 
JtHg is inoro typical of tlu* Socialist pi-ogram 
th.an tin* ptatiorm (d’ 19 Id, whicli w.as af- 
f(*ct<*d greatly by tlu* war situation, 'IMie 
19PJ Ida t form rea (linns allegiance to the 
Socialist pi'inei)>l('s »*x]>Iuim>d aiiove, attacks 
tin* capitalist system, and d('elan*s that tiie 
henelits (d’ pros})('ril.v accrue to tiio owning 
class, not to tlu* W'o)‘k(*rs. I)(*finite pro- 
I>osals art* for tlie coll(*etive ownei-ship and 
dt'nioeratic management of all transporta- 
tioji, telephone and telegraph, and t*xpri'ss 
lines, and also of the'hanking system and of 
all largt* Industry. Tlu* platform dt*m.'mds 
the inimedinie actiiiisitiun of all municli>al 
foo(l-h;indllng ag<*nei(*s, and the addition of 
all mines, oii-wt'lls and fort'sts to tin* imblic 
domain. It asks iminediale relief for niiein- 
ploym<*nt l>y tin* t'Xti'nsion of pnhHe works, 
the sliortening of tlu* working-day. tlie (*stale 
lishmenl of at It'Jist 1 ’2 days rt'sl in «*aeh 
week for all ein])lovi*d in industry, the jiro- 
liil)itu>n of eliild lalior under tlie age of Id, 
tlie applic.at ion of tin* mmimnm wage, the 
abolition of otlieinl charity for a systf'iu of 
old-age p(*iision and state insurance against 
illiu'ss, dt*al!i, niu'mployuu'nt. accidents, and 
industri.M] dls(*ases. It dcuuinds tin* <'xten- 
slon of t!ix('s upon inheritanei's, ineonu'S, 
and corporations ; and asks for tlu* intro- 
duction into Ani<*riean mitiomil, state and 
municipal political life of the initiative, 
iM'ferendum and r(*call. Tt demands nniv(*r- 
sal <*<pial suffrage for wom(*n : tlie abolition 
of till* United States Senate, of tin* veto 
j)()W(*r of tlu* PrcsidfUit, and of the riglit of 
the Snpreiue Uoiirt to pass upon tlie con- 
stitutionality of .any a(*t passc'd liy the rep- 
r(*seiita(1V(*s of the peofdi* ; the ending of 
the indiia'ct method of 1 'resident i.al (*!(*(*- 
tions ; and tlu* elianging of the requirement 
for a three-fourths statf's’ ratiheation vote 
to ameudiuonts to tlu* ( ’oustitnf ion, in favor 
of a majority vote. Tt calls for a constitu- 
tional convention to revise the Constitution, 
asks the eurl>ing of tlu* courts’ power to 
issue injunctions, and })loads for the free 
administration of the law. 

Racialists and the War . — The part played 
by Socialism in the Great European War 
must remain a niattei* of conjecture until 
tlie end of the war re-establishes free and 
iinhiused comrnunieatioii between the coun- 
trb's of the world. The following descrip- 
tion of the situation is merely an ntWmiit to 
combine various opinions exyin'ssed by lead- 
ing Socialists in America ' — Because of the 
fact that the Socialist movement was the 
one great International movement which 
theoretically w'ould refu.se to ally itself with 
a war program, the weakness of the Socialist 
opposition to the war. especially in Ger- 
many, must bo admitt(*d. Historically, how- 
ever, no International Socialist Conference 
has gone on record flatly against all war, 
and the anti-rwav resolution passed at tlio 
Stuttgart Confert'nce in 1907 took a com- 
promise position, declaring only against im- 
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pcrialism (q. v.) and militnrisin (q. v.). At 
That conference, Bebol, lender of the Clerraan 
Socialists, refused to assert that in the 
event of war between (lerinany and Franco, 
the (jorman Socialists would not make war 
aa’uinst their Frcuieli comi’ados. The fouiid- 
ors of Hoeinlism wer(' not pardfists ((j. v. ) — 
Marx justif.vinu' war iiiuh'r c(M-lain condi- 
tions, and En.cds predietiuK in IShi: that a 
prt'at Knvoju'an war, foHj;ht l>y 1h«‘ p<>oplc, 
would h'ad to a iLpun'ral lawoliitlon in Eu- 
rope. Socialists had lonjr laid plans to for- 
bid war by inau^iiiratinj.’, a a’oneral strike, 
bnt the ])l:nis wiu'e Tint carri<'(l out wlaai 
tieianany Ix'jjjan her mai-cb tbrouah Ibdcuiin 
in 11)11. 'ri)(‘ Social I )('ni(i(‘i‘a1 ic Tartv of 

tlerniany liad even voti'd for the (lovern- 
ijuaU's war bud.aet In IDl.'J. 

On ,liilv 121), il)l t, tlu' Intei'iiatlonal So- 
cialist r.iireiui was meeting; in Belainin, and 
de^ote(l all of its euer^h'S to oi»posinK the 
iimnliuuit sti-iie.-le. ou .inly :*p, fiiei-e were 
inonstc^r <!• iiioii -i ra t .oils jiuain.st war, in 
Wbieb the (baanan Socialists joined, (wen 
tiioip^h iinssia liad alniidv beL^un to mol>- 
lli/o. In lU'rlin !ls<'Ii on .lul\ :1S and lib, 
llua'i' wi'i’e Socialist inass-iiuMd inys ayainst 
\yar, and Ou' <'X(a'uti\<' (*oimni(l(‘e of the 
Soebil litunoeratn* Farty ^^ipposiai war ('V(*n 
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aniiiiily. d') e iiiaiontv still supports tin; 
iHipcria! oinmcidlor, luit tht' i.nnoritv in 
opposition ui tin' war is steadily yrowtay in 
n iiinl lei's, la’('l ibneeh T, \\ liu was (b'nit'd a 
ebiinet' to e\ji.''e^s fiiaisi'lf in tlu' i;ei(dist<a,y 
iifitil Ap'ul .s, JOir», wMs (inallv espi'lh'd irojn 
tile rartv lor Id - stand ayainsi llie waar, ami 
SOUK' rnontlis hilcr was iwpt'lb'd (‘roni Ibe 
Iteielislay on tl'c (diarce of treason, and in 
eonipauv with Ibe v<'ti'ran Socialist b'a'der, 
Bosa 1 aixenibonr : , wars iiii jirisoried. Haase, 
foniK'Tlv 1!’e Ji'ader of the I’aity, W'as cx- 
x'lb'd in Hk' eom-se of Hk' war, and now 
'('ads a pai'ty ol his own, the leadership of 
llu' niajoiaty, wdib-h still supports Hk' yov- 
rnniK'nt, Int with resi'vva I ions, falliny to 
Selielrb'ma on. U'lie b'acb'i* I.edi'boni* is mnv 
also dennit('1y with the minority oiqjosiny 
tiu' yovc'riuiient. It would si'eni tliat the 
minority is oidy opposing certain sela'dub's 
In tile program of the Hovi'rnnu'nt, and that 
only a minoritv of the minority is with 
IdebkiK'elit in opposition without comin*om- 
is('. The {Socialist new^si>aper, the I’or- 
narrf.9, is with Ihe niajorily supporting tlic 
(b)V(M'nni('n t. hut with rc'serva I iens. wdiile 
the trt'Tiebant opponent of the wair, INIaxi- 
inilien Harden, witli his paper, tb*’ //H. /'JjH. 
can hardly be classed as a Soe-aii-t. Hn 
Hk' wbob' tln'b, il would S('('iu that. alUiouyli 
the ur('at(‘r nuinbi'r of the Socialists in tbu*- 
many .still art' not la'adv to tro ho far ns to 
oppose tile Oovt'rnrrient’s prosecution of the 
war, yet the sentiment for peace in the 


Empire is definitely under the leadership of 
those Socialists who have broken, both with 
their own i)arty and with the Government. 

The Socialist movement in Austria is al«o 
well organized, but very little has escaped 
the ct'usor concerning the activities of the 
Socialists In that country. q'ho veteran 
b'ader, Victor Adb'r, wa.s allowed to publish 
ii i)lca for pea(‘(‘ as early as February, 1915; 
and it may be surmised that tb(i Austrian 
Soiea lists as a hedy ar(‘ now unilod against 
the further paj'ticipa ( ion of tlioir country in 
the .stniyylo. In I'nima', the Socialists op- 
posed a di'clarn 1 ion of war until Uieir coun- 
try was invaded, sim'‘e wdilcb time there 
dries not scetn to liave arisen any peace 
scnliinent among tliem. In Great Britain, 
th(' IndeiX'mh'nt Labor Tarty defeated a 
rcsolntiou ayainst tlio further prosecution 
of Hie^ war, as early as April, 1915, hy a 
vote of only 1121 hi 120. When war was 
announced, John Burns I'o.signed from tiie 
(’’ahinet, hut has n('V('r opposed the war; 
and George Bernard Shaw, a Faiiian So- 
cialist (<i. V.), lias er('at<'d much opi)osition 
by Jus severe ('riticisms of Fnglaml’s i)osi- 
ti’on in the stnmyb', althoiiyli lie lias not 
coMK' out openly for England's retirement 
Iroin it. 

In tile TUiitod States, the war question 
delmih'l.v has spill thi- parly into two canqis. 
Ev('n at Hk' ('b'ction of 191(5, tlu' great de- 
ereasi' in tlu' Tarty vote was unquestionably 
du<' to the miUtai'y (jiu'stion, ami wIk'U war 
was ((('elared. many |)roinlnent Socialists, 
W'ith a, laryc Jollowing, denouma'd and 
rehiscd to ])(' yiiich'd by tin' action of the 
for<‘('s in control of the Tart.V. who at a 
convi'Ulion in St. Louis d('elined to snjTport 
tlu' Ibiih'd Slates in its entrance into the 
strugule. This ta'solulion wms later sul>- 
initted for ('mlorsi'iiK'nt to a lad'eri'mlum of 
th(> im'inlK'rs of Hk' Tart.v, and tlu're were 
man> resignations from tlui Tarty iiK'mher- 
ship. 

No account i)layed hy tin* Socialists in the 
European War would hi' comph'tc w’ithout 
mention of the Bussian Jh'va)luti()n of 1917 
(< 1 . y.). Fjoin th(' little aullu'ntic news of 
the t'i>ochal cvi'ut whUh can be gb'aned dur- 
ing th(' w'ar, tb(' plannors of the n'volution 
\\('re not pri'paia'd for anylliiug mori' than a 
change Irom a reactionary to a liberal mon- 
archy, and (be transforina tion of the ri'voln- 
tion into a sueei'ssful atti'inpt once for all 
tiim' to abolish nionarehy, and to I'stablish 
in Biissia a ri'pri'sentativi' deinocrae.v wanild 
to bav(' bei'ii duo to tbi' I'fTorls ami 
agitation of tbi' ('b'lm'iits in Bnssla which 
can l>i' eoiTt'CMy described as Socialistic. 
(Sr(‘ Kurop('an \\'ar; Sotdallst Tarty; Ger- 
many ; Frnuei' ; England ; Bussia.) 

Socialist Party. — Tills party Tvas organized 
as the SiK'lal Deinoi'racy in 1897 by Eugene 
V. Delis, at Gbieago. In 189.S the parly’s 
candidate polic'd, cliieny in Massaebnsetts, 
9,545 vot('S. In 1900 Ibigone V. Dobs was 
the party's candidate for President and 
Jol) IL llarriman for Vice-Tresideut, TIkt 
platform advocates state ownership of all 
iiieans of production and distribution, with 
the public owm'rsl\ii) of railways, mines, 
etc., also the iniiiaHvi* and referendum, 
and public work for lUKunployed. In that 
year the parly vote* was 84,00:^ many addi- 
lions to the party being received from the 
Socialist ladior party {q. v.). 

In 1901 at the Indianapolis convention 
the pjirt.v formally united w'ith the seceders 
from the Socialist Labor party, and took 
Hie name of Socialist party, except in some 
Htat(‘.s, particularly In New York and Wis- 
con.sin. on account of certain provisions in 
the election law's of those states. In 1902 
the party vole was 229.702. 

In 1904 Eugene V, Dobs and Benjamin 
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Hanford were the Presidential and Vice- 
I*re8idential candidates, and received 402,- 
283 votes. The Socialist party has at times 
elected local officers in several states, and 
at one time had representatives in the 
Massachusetts legislature. In 1908 Debs 
polled 420,793 votes for Ih-esident. 

Victor Perger, of Wisconsin, became in 
1910 tbo first Socialist rongressman to he 
elected to the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, hilt was defeated for re-election 
in 1912. In 1914, Meyer M. London, Social- 
ist, was elected to the House from New York 
City, and was re-elected in 191(>. In 1912, 
Debs, candidate for President, received 901,- 
873 votes, about 9% of the total vote cast. 
In 1910, Allen Penson, candidate for Presi- 
dent, received 508,377 votes, or slightly 
alx)ve 3% of the total vote cast. In that 
year Milwaukee elected a Soelalisit Mayor 
for the second time and Minneapolis for 
the first tliiK'. In li)14, there were 31 
Socialist members of the legislatures of 13 
states* (See Socialism.) 

Socialist Labor Party.— This party took 
its name at a convention held at Newark, 
N. J., in 1877. In 1883 a congress of So- 
cialists met at Pa It i more, Md., and formed 
a national party, but the growth of the 
organization was retarded liy the anarchis- 
tic outbreak in Chicago in 1886. The party 
was reorganized In 1889, formally assuming 
the name Sot'iallst liUbor party, and their 
first national convention was hold In New 
York City August 28, 1892. Simon Wing, 
of Massachusetts, was nominated for Presi- 
dent, and Charles H. Matchett, of Now 
York, for Vice-President. 'Phe platform ad- 
vocated public ownership of all railroads, 
telegraphs, and other public ntllitles. the 
Initbitive and referendum, the recall of rep- 
resentatives. and the abolition of the I‘resi- 
deney, Viee-Presideney and Senate. In that 
year the party polled 21,5,32 votes. 

In 1806 Charles 11. Matchett was the 
candidate for President and Matthew Ma- 
guire for Vice-President. The platform 
advocated slate ownership of all means of 
production. The vote In this year was 36,- 
274. In 1898 the party 'in eighteen states 
cast 82,204 voles. In 189S> the Socialist 
Labor party split, most of its members 
going to the Social Democratic party or 
Social Democracy (now the Socialist 
party). 

Society of American Florists, act in- 
corporating, vetoed, 6010. 

Society of Army of the Cumberland, 

statue of Gen. Garfield to be erect- 
ed in Washington by, 4795. 

Unveiling ceremonies, order regard- 
ing, 5162. 

Society of Colonial Wars. — instituted in 
3892 to “perpetuate the memory of those 
events and of the men who, in military, 
naval, and civil positions of high trust 
and responsibility, by their acta or counsel 
assisted in the establishment, defense, and 
preservation of the American (llolonles, and 
were in truth the founders of the Nation. 
With this end In view it seeks to collect and 
preserve manuscripts, rolls, and records ; 
to provide suitable commemorations or 
memorials relating to the American Colo- 
nial period, and to inspire in its members 
the naternal and patriotic spirit of thefr 
forefathers, and in the community respect 
and reverence for those whose public ser- 
vices made our freedom and unity possible.” 
Eligibility Is confined to an adult male 
descendant of an ancestor who fought in 
battle under Colonial authority, from the 
settlement of Jamestown, Va., in 1607, to 


the battle of Lexington, In 1775, or who 
served as Governor, Depiity-Govi'iuor, Mem- 
ber of the Council, or as a military, naval, 
or marine officer in the service of the Colon- 
ies, or under the banner of Great Britain, 
or was conspicuous in military, official, or 
legislative life during that period. 

Society of Friends: 

Management of Indians committed to, 
3992, 4063, 4106, 4J54, 4206, 4254, 
4307. 

Paper to President, from, on Indian 
affairs, referred to, 4075. 

Societies of Spanish War Veterans.— 

Astor Battery Association. — Organized lle- 
cember, 1904. Composed of original nu'm- 
bers of the Astor Battery, which served In 
the l‘hlllpplnes (‘ampaign of 1898. Meets 
annually, Aug. 13. annlversay of the cap- 
ture of Manila, at Reunion-Army of the 
Philippines, and at the annual national en- 
campment of the Unit('d Spanish War Vet- 
erans. 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War. — Instituted Feb. 2. 1S99. 
Membership is composed of persons who 
served on the active list or perforiiu'd ac- 
tive duty as commissioned officers, regular 
or volunteer, during the war with Spain, 
or who participated In the war as naval 
or military cad(‘ts. Membership descends to 
the eldest male descendant in the order of 
primogeniture. 

Society of the Army of the Philippines. 

■ — Composed of American soldiers who 
fought in any of the campaigns in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba. 
— Orpin ized In the Governor’s Palace at 
Santiago de Cuba. July 31, 1898. Annual 
dues, .$1 ; lif(‘ membership, $25. No initia- 
tion fee. ’rhore are branch societies in 
Massachusetts. Now York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, (California, and the District of 
(’olumbia. 

United Spanish War Veterans. — National 
Encampment United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. — Organized April 18, 1904, by the 
consolidation of the National Army and 
Navy Spanish War Veterans, Nallonal As- 
sociation of Spanish-Amencan War Vet- 
eraDvS, and the Society of the Service Men 
of the Spanish War. Soldii'rs and sailors 
of the regular and volunleor array, navy 
and marine eori)s who served 'honorably 
during the war with Spain or in the in- 
surrection in the I’hilippines are eligible to 
membership. 

United Volunteer Association. — All white 
soldiers and sailors who served honorably 
in the military or naval service of theTTnlt- 
cd States during the war with Spain or the 
Incident insurrection in the I’hilipplnos are 
eligible to membership. This society was 
organized at (Chattanooga, Tenn., Ang. 17. 
1899, and has a memhership (1909) of 
nearly 38.000. It Is national in scope and 
character. 

Society of the Army and Navy of the 
Confederate States^ in the State of Mary- 
land, — Organized in 1871, “to collect and 
preserve the material for a truthful his- 
tory of the late war between the Con- 
federate states and the United States of 
America ; to honor the memory of our 
comrades who have fallen ; to cherish the 
ties of frlends'hip among those who sur- 
vive, and to fulfil the duties of sacred char- 
ity toward those who may stand in need 
of them.” The membership Is 92.5, 

Society of the Cincinnati. (See Cin- 
cinnati, Society of the.) 
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Societies of the Union Army of 1861- 

66. — Society of the Array of the Tennes- 
Boe. — Organized at Raleigh, N. C., April 
14, 18t>5 ; the headquarters are at Cincin- 
nati. Array of the Tennessee Association ; 
organized at Washington, D. C., August, 
1002; all who served in that army eligible 
to membership. Society of the Army of 
the Cumberland; organized in February, 
1808, and its present membership is ."150. 
Society of the Array of the Potomac ; the 
Society was organized in 1808 ; the present 
merabei-ship is over 2,000. Association of 
the Thirteentli Array Corps; this Associa- 
tion was organized at Milwaukee, August, 
1880. 

Societies of the War of 1812.— The Vet- 
eran (^'orps of Artillery of the Slate of 
New York, Constituting the Military So- 
ciety of the War of 1812. Instituted as a 
military society by the officers of the War 
of 1812, on .Ian. .‘I, 1820, in the ('ity of 
Now York, and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New Y’ork, by the surviv- 
ing veteran members, ,7an. 8, 1892. Con- 
solidated .Ian. 8, 1848, with the Veteran 
Corps of Artillery (instituted by officers of 
the Ih'volu I ionary War, Nov. 25. 1790). 
Hiram Crouk, last surviving Veteran mem- 
ber War of 1812, born April 29, 1800, died 
May i;i, 1905. 'Phe original members com- 
prise those who actually servM'd in the 
military or naval forces of the Ihiiled 
Slates during the War of 1812, or on ves- 
S('is otlu'r thau meialiant Hliii)s which saih'd 
under commissions of l(*ttcrs of marciue and 
reprisals from the United Stales In that 
war. lOllgibility to hereditary membership 
is confiiKHl by law to descendants of those 
who actually served in tiu' War of 1812, 
and to deseendauts of former members. 

(hnrvdl tiovkiy of ilic War of 1Ht2 . — 
Is ('onipos(‘(l of t'edcM’Ml < mI state societies, 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massaehus(*tts, 
Connect lent, Ohio, Illinois, District of 
(''oluralda, New York, N'(‘W .lersey, and 
Delaware, the members of each of which 
state soci('ties are borne upon the member- 
ship roll of th(* general S(K iety. Any male 
person above the age of twenty-one years 
who parlicl[)ated in, or who Is a lineal 
des<‘eiidaril of om* who served during the 
War of 1812-14 in the ai'iny, navy, revenue 
marine, oi* pvivateor service of the ITnlted 
States, ofr('ring satisfactory pr<K)f to the 
stale society to Which he makes applica- 
tion, and is of good moral character and 
reputation, may become a iiuraiber. In 
ease of failure of lineal deseeiidanis of an 
actual parlleipfnit in said war, one collat- 
eral reiuf'senlntlve who is deemed worthy 
may bo admitt«'d to membership. 

Sociology. — The status of this science Is so 
vaguely defined that any definition must be 
a purely iudivldual venture. Perhaps so- 
ciology may be describe*! as the science of 
the relations existing between individuals 
and society in their social contacts, as 
distinguislicd from tlieir economic and in- 
dividualistic contacts. It may hence not 
inaccurat('ly be described as tbe socialized 
side of economics (ij. v.). One tendency of 
sociology has been to investigate and to de- 
duce laws concerning the origins of society 
and of modern soc'ial organization. Another 
and lat('r tendency has been to make soci- 
ology the theory on which social scrvlc** (q. 
V.) must be based. Mod(Tn soeiology is 
concerned with such sub.j(‘cts as the origin 
and basi« of family life, the strength of sex 
appeal, tbe permanence and power of racial 
characteristics upon tbe life of the indi- 
vidual. the reaction of human beings to their 
environments, the psychological effect of 


group-consciousness in determining the ac- 
tions of an Individual, and the effects of 
wages upon crime and immorality. From 
this list, it may be observed that, however 
sociologists may differ in the theories and 
methods they pursue, they all attempt In 
one way or another to describe tbe impulses 
which account for the actions of individuals, 
groups, and nations. 

Sociology is an offspring of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. It can not be 
altogether disassociated from economies, but 
its founders are often declared to be Cointe 
and Saint-Simon, wliilo the greatest impetus 
to sociological speculations was given by 
Herbert Spencer. 

Soils, Bureau of. — A bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture devoted to the 
investigation, classification, survey and map- 
ping of soils ; studies in soil chemistry and 
physics; soil fertility; explorations to dis- 
cover the sources of natural fertilizers ; 
studies in the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of .soils and materials and methods of 
artificial fertilization, with their influence on 
the original soils. One of the special features 
of tile l)urcau is the study of tobacco culture, 
curing, packing and exporting, as well as the 
introduction of now and improved varieties. 

The soil survey is an institution devoted 
to tile accumulation of a well-defined group 
of facts. Thes(' facts Imve a scientific as 
well os a practical vnluo. The practical 
knowledge enn be applied in many cas(‘s at 
once, and valuable economic and social re- 
sults arise from it. This is tbe value that 
is usually emphasized — to bo able to direct 
agricultural progress along proper lines, to 
point out natural adaptabilities of soil, aod 
to suggest improved methods of cultivation 
liased on a knowledge of the soil to be culti- 
vated. These are sonu' of tbe possibilities 
and actualities of the soil survey. 

Soldier. — Any member of a military organ- 
ization. In the T’nited States soldiers arc 
esp(‘cially classifu'd as regular soldiers at- 
tached to the regular army and vo]unt<'er 
soldiers wlio proffer tlieir services iu emer- 
gencies. (S('e Array and Navy, National 
(Juard and Militia.) 

Soldiers’ Komes.—Rcgular Army—Tho Na- 
tional Home for aged and disabled soldiers 
of the regular army of the United States 
is situated in Washington, T). C., occupy- 
ing a beautiful site outside the city limits. 
It was established in 1 8,^)1 with money 
raised l)y a it'vy on the (’ity of Mc'xico 
during the Mc'xican War, and is supported 
by a regular tax on each soldier of the 
army. 

All soldiers who have served twenty 
years as enlisted men In the army (in- 
cluding volunteer service, If any), or who 
have served in any war, and all soldiers 
of less than twenty years’ service who liave 
Incurred such di.sability, l)y wounds, dis- 
ease, or injuries iu tlie line of duty while 
In the regular array, as unfits them for 
further service, are entitled to the benefits 
of the Horae. 

A pensioner who enters the Home may 
assign his pension, or anv part of it to 
his child wife, or parent, by tiling written 
notlee with the agent who pays him. If 
not so asslgn<'d, it is drawn by the treas- 
urer of the Home and held in trust for the 
pensioner, to Whom it is paid in such sums 
as the governor of the Home deems proper 
while he is an inmate of the Horn**, the bal- 
ance l>eing paid In full when he tak(>s his 
discharge and leaves the Home. 

Inmates are subject to the Rules and 
Articles of War, the same as soldiers In 
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the army. They arc romfortably bnlgod, 
fed, and clothed and receive medici: at- 
tendance and medicine, all wiihout eot>t to 
them. There are men now receiving 

the benefits of the lIoin<*. 

Applications for admission io the Home 
may be addressed to Uk' “Hoard of (‘om- 
missloncrs, IJ. S. Soldiers’ Ilom(>, War De- 
partment, Washing! on, IJ. and must 

give date of (‘nllsi incut and date of dis- 
charge, with letter of company and number 
of regiment for each and every term of 
servlci', and rate of piuision, if any, and 
must be nr(*ompnnl<'d l>.v a medical certifi- 
cate showing nature and degree of disabil- 
ity if any exists. 

VoUmterrR . — 'rhore are National Homes for 
disabled volunteer soldiers 51 I Dayton, O. ; 
Mlhvuukee, Wls. , d'ogus, ]VIe. ; Hampton, 
Vu. ; I^eavenwoi 111, Kan.; Santa Monica, 
Cal. ; Marlon, liid. ; Djinville, 111. ; Johnson 
('lly, I'enn.. and Hot Springs, S. Dak. The 
aggregate number of members cared for is 
about 35.000. 

The Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers In- 
f(»ims (he disabled soldiers and sailors of 
th(‘ I'nil(‘d Stales that Homes have been 
established, at the plaei'S aliove named, for 
all such ns are unalih' to earn a living by 
labor. All th(‘ ordinary com furls of a 
hoiiK' are providi'd- -eliajiels for religious 
services; halls for eoneerts, cle. ; hospitals, 
with ('Xperieiiei'd surgeons and nurses; 
lilirarh's and rimdlng rooms ; amusement 
halls; post and telegraph olliees ; stores, 
etc. flood bi'liavior insures kind treatment. 

Soldiers and sailors are espi'oially in- 
formed that the Home is neither a hospital 
nor almshouse, Imt a home, where subsls- 
tene<>, quarters, clothing, religious instruc- 
tion, ornployiiiont when possibh', and amuse- 
ments an' provided by the Government of 
till' I hilled Slab's, 'rile provision is not a 
ehavUy, hut is a reward to the brave and 
desm’ving, and Is llu'ir right, to be for- 
feited only hy had conduct at the Home or 
eonvietion of heiuous eilrnes. A soldier or 
sailor desiring admission may apply by 
letli'i* to ('Ither of the managers, whereupon 
a blank aiiplieation Mill lie sent to him, 
and If h(' Ix' found duly (pialified, trans- 
portation Mill he fnrnish(‘d, or hi' can ap- 
ply personally or by letter at the branch 
nearest to his place of residenei'. 

President of the Board of Managers, Maj. 
James ^Vads\volih. 340 Broadway. Ni'W 
York tlty, N. Y. ; Secretary, John M, Hol- 
ley. Ksq.. TjO. ('rosse, ^^’is. 

The requrreraents for admission are: (1) 
An honorable discharge from the United 
Stales service during a M'ar in which it was 
engaged. (2) Disalillil.v which prevents 
the applicant from earning his living hy 
labor. (.‘5) Applicants for admission will 
be rennlred to stipulate and agree to abide 
by all the rules and regulations made by 
the Board of Managers, or by Us order: to 
perform all dutii's reipiired of them, and 
to ()be.y all the lawful orders of the otficers 
of the Homi'. (4) A soldier or sailor must 
forward with his application for admission 
his Discharge I’aper and \vhen he is a 
pensioner, his IVrision Certificate, which 
papi'fs will he retained at the branch to 
M’hieh the applicant is admitted, to be 
kept there for him. and returned to him 
M'hen he is discharged. This rule Is adopt- 
ed to prevent the loss of such papers and 
certificates, and to hinder fraudulent prac- 
tice's ; and no application will he considered 
unless these papers arc' sent with It. If the 
original dlseharg*' does not exist, a copy 
of discharge, certified l).v the War or Navy 
Department, or by the Adjutant-General of 
the State, must accompany the application. 


State Homes for disabled volunteer 
soldiers are maintained at the following 
places ; 

California— Yount villc. -vr Kearny. 

CoIoradc)-Monte Vista. . Vineland. 

Connecticut —Noroton H’td. 1 


Idaho —Boise. 

Illinois— Quincy. 
Indifirni— l.af}ivpttp. 

J ,vi:i 

1 <'-1 

Maiisachusetts — Chelsea. 
Michigan -Grand Rapids. 
Minn(*sota —Minnehaha. 
Missouri — St James. 


■ New York 
North Dakota— Lisbon. 


Bath. 

, Oxford. 


\ Madison. 

Oregon — Hnseburg. 
Ponnsylvaina — Erie. 

Rhode Island- Bristol. 

South Dakota— Hot Springs. 
Vermont-^- Bennington. 


Montana — (JoIumhuB Fulls. i Orting. 

NebradiU ' 1 Port Ore-hard. 


, Milford 
New Uampsliire — Tilton. 

Soldiers’ Homes: 


Wisconsin— Waupaca. 
Wyoming — Chey enne. 


Hroction oF, roc onim etui od, 2559, 2624. 
Kecomrnoridatioiis of Ixuirci of com- 
missiopors regarding, 4111 . 

Should ho unclear jiirisdictiou of War 
Dojiartmeiit, 7229. 

Site for, selected, 2GG8. 
Solicitor'General. — ^Thc office of soiicitor- 


goni'ral was created hy the act of June 22. 
tS70, which created the DeiiarUiieut of 
Justice. The Solic’ilor-gc'ueral nets as attor- 
nc'.v-genc'ral whenever tlie in iter is unnlfie 
to attend to tlu' dutic's of his ofhc>e. The 
position of the Solicitor-General is unique in 
that he is the “Court Lawyor” for the 
United States. He proparc's and argues 
eases in Mdiic'h Die United State's Govern- 
ment is involvcHl, and is assisted hv vtiricius 
assistant nttorneys-gc'neral. Hi' ri'presonts 
the Govc'rnmc'ut in all eases In the Supreme 
•(^)nrt of tlic' United Stati's; hi' determines 
M'hether pending eases sliall hi* proseented 
or aliandoned, and, In a word, has cliai’gc' of 
all Government litigation. He is appointed 
hy file Dresident, and Ills salary is ,$10,1)00 
a year. ( See Attorney General, Just lee De- 
partment.) 

Solicitor for the Department of State. 

— This officer is appointed hv Die President, 
hy and Mu'th the consent of the Senate. His 
yearly salary is .$.5,000 and he is assisted by 
thri'o assistants wfiio are appointed by the 
Secretary of State at a xearly salary of 
$3,000 each, fi’lie office Mas ereati'd in 1800 
Mith the title of “Examiner of ('laims,” hut 
in 1801 the title heeamo “Solicitor for the 
Deparlment of State.” Tlie Solicitor is un- 
der tlie jurisdiction of the Justice Depart- 
ment. hut he also has duties assigned to iiim 
hy the Secretary of State. Mo Is the law 
offieer of the State Department, and renders 
opinions on all matters referred to him. He 
also has supervision over elaims, manages 
extradition proceedings, and is in charge of 
the legal aspects of Naturalization. (See 
State Di'partment : Justice Department; 
Uourt of Ffiaims, Extradition ; Naturaliza- 
tion ; Departmental Solicitors,) 

Solicitors, Departmental, J’ustlce De- 
partment. — All departments of the Govern- 
ment have solicitors under the supervision 
of the Attorney General, except the TtoparL- 
ments of War and Navy, whose legal atTaIrs 
are conducted hv their judge aclvoentes-gen- 
eral (q. v.). '’The departmental solicitors 
have offices in tlie buildings of the depart- 
ment to which they are assigned. In the 
Department of the Interior (q, v. ), the 
assistant attorney-general handles appeals 
from the decisions of the General liOnd 
Dffice. prepares opinions, etc. The .solicitor 
for the Department of State (q. v.) advises 
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tho Rorretary of Rtato on matters of law, 
ospocially of iritoriiational law; (l<‘ri(lt\s 
('laims of ITnitoel Rtatos (iti/ons a/^nhist for- 
oi;^n j;;ovrrnm('ntK and rlahns of loreiMnors 
ajealnst llic TTiiit('fl States; and also is in 
cliar^xo of extradition proceedings. The 
solicitor for tl)e Treiisnry Department fq. v.) 
handles rev('nue pmsfUMitions, and other le^mt 
matters for his depariiiienl. The solicitor 
in the Internal IP'VtanK' Dllice (q. v.). the 
solicitor In tli(‘ Di'partnient of (''ommerce tq. 
V.), tlie sf)]i{‘ijor in the Dc'partment of Labor 
(<]. V.), all have (‘har^'(‘ of th(‘ lej^al affairs 
of their d(‘j)artments. The rost-Oflice De- 
I)artnient (q. v. ) also has an assistant attor- 
ney-ff('ii('rnl. The salari('s of the dei)artmen- 
tal solieitoi's are $.",()()() yearly. (See Jus- 
t1e(‘ l)(‘])artnienl ; Solicitor-deneral.) 
Solicitor of the Treasury, office of, es- 
tablished, 1090. 

Operations of, referred to, 253D. 
Sommersett Case.— A ne^ro slave named 
Soninv'rsett neeoinpaui<Ml his master from 
Itoston to Ijondoii in Oetober. 1709. lie 
l)(u*ame ill and was turned adrift by his 
masKM*. His condition aroused the eoin- 
passion of tJranville Sharp, who eared for 
him until ho was resloretl to health. He 
was tl\(‘ii elaimed i)y his master and taken 
before Lord MaTistadd, of Hie e<nirt of 
Kiuf^’s iieiieli. H(M(‘ be was diseharj^ed on 
llie ground (hat hi Liijilaiid slavery eould 
exist (ttily l»y pcisitive law, and in Hk‘ ab- 
sence of siieii a law a pi'rson eonld not be 
deprived of lihm’ty on (lie ground (liat he 
was a slave, ddiis decision (leterndmal Hie 
future course of Liij^land In tho delivery of 
fnj^i fives. 

Sons of American Bcvolution— A patri- 
otic sociidy cotnposi'd of lineal descendants 
of sohiiei’s, sailors, and conspicuous patri- 
ots of lievolul ioiuiry limes. 'file soi'lcty 
was orj'ani’/ed in ('alifoinia July 4, 1875. 
Allot luu- S(»eie/y of ilic same 'nauK' was 
or^;-aiiiy,('d in New Voi'k in 188!) and quick- 
ly outrivnlh'd tli(‘ older soeiiuy ; attempts 
to iiniti' Hie two weri‘ made unsncei'ssfully 
in 1892 and LSttT. qdit' Lasicrn .Society 
has I lilrly-eiglK branches in the s(at<‘S ami 
branelu's in thi‘ District of ('olunilda and 
Hawaii. Tlie total mcmbers’hip i.s about 
11 , 000 . 

Sons of Confederate Veterans. (See 

(Joni'edcrate Veterans, United Sons 

of.) 

Sons of liiberty. — A society orirnnized liy 
the younger and more ardimt iiatriots of 
ConnecHcul in 1755, to advance colonial 
libel ly. I'hey advocated non-imporlatiou, 
aided in tbe. han^niK in ellif^y of Hie stamp 
distriluitor Oliver in 1705. and in 1774 
proiiosed the oraanizn ( ion of a continental 
congress. The appellation Is sometimes ap- 
plied to Hie whole body of American patri 
ots. Another orp:nni7.aHon calling? tlu'm- 
selves “Sons of liiherly’' existed in 1892- 
1894 in Indiana and other states and ae- 
tividy opposed tlie efforts of the United 
States Government in the prosecution of 
the war for the preservation of the Union, 
and si'voral leaders were tried and coii- 
demni'd by a military commis.siou. (See 
also Milliyan Gase.) 

Sons of the Bevolution.~A society of the 
same nature as tho Sons of the American 
Revolution. It was o.stabllshed in New 
Tork In 1875. and has now thirty one .state 
branches. The principal point of difference 
between the Sons of the RevolnHon and 
the Sons of tho American Revolution Is 
the matter of eligibility, which in both is 


dependent on hereditary di'sccnt. In Hie 
latter soelely membership Is contingent 
upon lineal doseiTit from patriots of the 
Revolution, while in the former it Is ex- 
tended to collaterals. 

Sons of Veterans, U. S. A,— Camp No. 1, 
Sons of Veteran!-, tl. S. A., was organized 
in the City of Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1879. 
The organization is composed of lineal de- 
BCPiidanls, over eighteen years of ago, of 
honorably discharged soldiers, or marines 
who served in the late Civil War. There 
arc now about one thousand camps, with a 
membership of llfty thousand, distributed 
among twenty-tive divisions, corresponding 
to states, Hie general society or national 
body constituting the Commandery-in-Chief. 
Kach camp has its own ofliceis, the head 
officer liciug th(‘ comma ruler. The Tirlncl- 
pal officer of the division is the division 
commander. Tho Rons of Veterans Aux- 
iliary is an association of women auxiliary 
to the above organization. 

Sound Dues. (Sen Baltic Sea.) 

Sound Money Democrats. — A group dc- 
feetiug from tln^ Diunocratic Party in 1899. 
In convention Hiey nominated John ]M. 
Palmer for Presidimt. and Gmieral Simon 
D. Jbiekner for tdei' Pri'sidi'iit ; and tludr 
jilatlorm deeinred tor tli(> gold standard. 

Soup^Hoilses. - -Literally meaning lioiises 
wiiere free soU)) is served to hungry and suf- 
fering jieojilo, distinguished from bread- 
lines (q. V.) in tlmt soup housi'S nri' ri'sorted 
to only on oeeasloiis of temjior'jiry d.isHess 
due to panic or nnenijiloymeiit. and an* 
iitiliz(‘d by s(*lf-i’»‘sp('et ing. industrious peo- 
ph* will) wouJd willingly woj-k. but who can 
lind no opporlniiily ; wliei-oas llu- hi-ead Hm* 
is cvi*!* jin'seiit, and usually adluinistol•^ only 
to tlie liabitnally nn('m]iloy<*d ('lenient. 

South America. — The area is 0,750,000 
sipiaro inib's, a little more than one and 
Hiri'e-quarter Hines that of Enropi*. The 
exti'i'im* longitudes iiri* Capo Ib’uneo 35'’ 
W. and Pniita Parinu 8H W., and the 
('Xlreine latitudes, Punta Galliuas, 

N. and Capo Horn 50'' R. South America 
Is surrounded l»y tlu* oei'an, except where 
it is joined to Central America by the nar- 
row isHiuius of Panama. 

ff’lie iiidepi'iidont rejuililies of South Aim'r- 
iea an* Argentina, ItolHia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Leuador, Paraguay, Ih^ni, Uru- 
guay and Ni'iieziu'la. Jieslde.s these are 
British, Kreneh and N(>therlaiids’ Guiana. 

Islands adjaeoiit to South America are 
(he U.itklaiiii Islands, (lalapagos Islands, 
Graham Land, vSaiidwicli Group, South Geor- 
gia, South Orkiu'.vs and South Slietlands. 

In the soiilli Th'rra del Fnego Is sepa- 
rated from Hu* maiiilaiid by the Straits of 
Mag(‘llaii. Tlie pliysieal features consist of 
a \V(*s(eru Mountain belt and two Upland 
Plat('aus. 

The Upper Plateaus consist of the high- 
lands of Brazil and Guiana, between which 
are the lowlands of the Amazon. 

The (‘xt(*nsivo lowlands of the Orinoco, 
Amazon, and Paraml-l'aragiiay systi'iu were 
oiiee Inland seas, and afford great areas of 
level land. Oeeitii vessi'ls can reach Iqni- 
tos on Hie Amazon, which Is 2,300 mile.s 
from Hu* oei'an in eonsoquenee of tho small 
fall of the rivt'i’. 

On the West Coast tho rivers arc gener- 
ally too rapid to ho navigable, In eonse- 
Quenee of the proximity of the inoniitains to 
the sea, but they are invaluable in the dry 
regions for Irrigation. 

The Amazon has numerous tributaries, 
which are themselves great rivers, and oc- 
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cuples with Us basin a large part of South 
America. Owing to tin; ineHing of the 
snows in February anU Ui(‘ rains which 
mainly occur at this season on the Andean 
slopes, It has a marked flood vseasou, reach- 
ing its maximum in JunCj when it over- 
flows its banks. 

The Plate Estuary is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Parana and Ihuguay. A larger 
amount of water is brought down than by 
any other river system in the New World 
excepting tlie Amazon. 'I'lie 1‘uranfi. is nav- 
igable for some l,liOO miles by ocean ves- 
sels. 

Quito, In Ecuador, at over 0,000 feet,* 
and Itogota, in tlie uplands of Colombia, at 
a little i)elow t>,()00 feet, have temperatures 
between 55" F. and 58“ F. in both summer 
and winter, wliile I’ara, at the mouth of 
the Amazon, and bpiltos, on the (Toper Ama- 
zon, are between 78“ F. an 70“ F. through- 
out tlie year. Tin* diminution of tempera- 
ture with altitude is shown most notice- 
ably on the high Andean plateau, where 
La I’az, at over 11’, 000 feet, has a summer 
temperature of only 52" F., and near the 
margin of the Tropics, where Sao Paulo, In 
the coffee-growing uplands of southeast 
Brazil at about 2,500 feet, is about 9* 
colder than Uio at sea level. The local In- 
fluence of the cold current is shown In the 
difference of temperature between points In 
the same latitmb* on the East and West 
coasts — Bahia, In latitude 12“ S. is 10® 
warmer than Callao. 

Outside the Tropics the eastern side of 
South America has a high summer temper- 
ature, above 68° F. to south of 40“ S. 
latitude, as a conseqmmci* of which wheat 
can be grown successfully to the south of 
Buenos Aires. 

South America (see also South Ameri- 
can Provinces, South American Ee- 
• public; the several States; 

Assertion of the iiKlepeiideiice of the 
Kepublics of, 612. 

Commercial relations with, 4014, 4826, 
5509. 

Commission to Central America and, 
for imjiroving' cominercial relations, 
discussed, 4826, 48(15, 4864, 4915, 
4955, 51 16. 

Condition of, reports on, 1009, 

International American Conference at 
Washington. (See International 
American Conference.) 

Markets of, should be supplied by the 
United States, 8016. 

Monarchical government in, estab- 
lishment of, referred to, 3402. 

Negotiations for restoration of peace 
in, referred to, 4676. 

Policy of United States toward, dis- 
cussed, 5750. 

South American Provinces (see also 
South American Republics): 

Independence and political condition 
of, referred to, 601, 

Independence of — 

Achieved by, before recognized by 
United States, 829. 

Asserted, 612. 

Emperor of Russia intervenes for 
recognition of, 892. 


Not recognized dntil danger of sub- 
jugation has passed, 1486. 
Should be recognized by United 
States, 685. 

To be recommended, by United 
States, 674. 

Recognition of, referred to, 706, 761. 
Supplies sent to, 811. 

South American Republics. (See also 
South American Provinces; the sev- 
eral Republics) : 

Arbitration of pecuniary claims 
against, 7982. 

Collection by governments of debts 
due their citizens, from other coun- 
tries, by force of arms, referred to 
The Hague Tribunal by Conference 
of, 7440. 

Commercial relations with — 
Discussed by President — 

Hayes, 4460. 

Pierce, 2869. 

Report of Hamilton Fish on, 4024. 
Condition of, discussed, 1009. 

Congress of, referred to, 910. 
Differences existing among, referred 
to, 2252. 

Friendly disposition of United States 
toward, 950, 3884. 

Independence of — 

Achieved by, l>efore recognized by 
United States, 829. 

Asserted, 612. 

Em])eror of Russia intervenes for 
recognition of, 892. 

Not recognized until danger of sub- 
jugation has passed, 1486. 

Should be recognized by Unit(‘d 
States, 685. 

To be recommended by United 
States, 674. 

Mediation of United States offered in 
wars among, 377(5, 3884. 

Minister for, requested, 620. 

Peace conference between Spain and, 
held in Washington, 4052, 4099. 
Pledge of United States to, against 
foreign interference with, referred 
to, 907. 

Policy of United States toward, dis- 
cussed, 5750. 

Political condition of, discussed, 2904. 
Protection of patents, etc., in, 7984. 
Recognition of, referred to, 706, 761. 
Treaty of, with Spain, discussed, 1369. 
Treaty with, 868. 

War of, with Spain — 

Armistice, referred to, 4144. 

Good offices of United States ten- 
dered, 3776, 3884. 

Accepted, 3987, 4052. 

Vessels being built in New York for 
Spain forbidden to depart, 3987. 
South American Republics, Recognition 
of. — In 1817 Henry Clay endeavored to se- 
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cure an appropriation from Congress for 
sending an accredited minister to Buenos 
Ayres, which had become a free and inde- 
pendent Republic. Congress, however, re- 
fused. March 8, 1822, President Monroe In 
a special message to Congress (685) recom- 
mended the recognition of Buenos Ayres, 
Chile, Colombia, and other republics, and 
the establishment of iiiteruatioual relations 
with them. This Congress agreed to. The 
commercial relations between the United 
States and these republics have steadily 
improved since this action. A conference, 
known as the International American Con- 
ference (q. V.), representing the United 
Sates and these republics, met in Washing- 
ton in 188b to encourage closer business 
relations. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Anu'rlcan Republics 
(q. V.). The latest example of the recog- 
nition of a new republic by this country oc- 
curred in the year lOOtl, when the Republic 
of Panama proclaimed its independence of 
(V)lombia on Nov. 4 and received the recog- 
nition of the American government two 
days later. 

South and Central American Countries, 
Treaties with. — At the Fourth Internation- 
al American ('’onference, held in Buenos 
Aires in August, 1910, representatives of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Kica, Ihiba, Santo Domingo, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Iloiuluras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, tlru- 
guay and Venezuela agreed upon several 
im[)()rlaut points of international comity, 
among wliich was a conxiuition for the 
submission of peiMiuiary claims to arbitra- 
tion whenever such claims are of sntliiuent 
importance to warrant the expense of arbi- 
tration. They also agreed that decisions 
of such claims should be reiuh'red in ac- 
cordance with the principles of Interna- 
tional law, and all eontrovi'rsies submitted 
to 'Pile Hague Court of Arbitration. 'This 
treaty was signed at Bnmios Aires August 
11, 1910, ratilicatiou advise<l by tlu‘ Sen- 
ate F('b. 1, 1911, ratified by the Pr(*sident 
of lh(' United Slates March 21, 1911, and 
pr(»claimcd by M'ilson July 29, 1914. 

Allot h('r convi'iition belwcen the same re- 
publics adopted at the same coiiferenc(‘ pro- 
vnliai for the protect ion of Inventions, pat- 
ents, (h'signs and industrial mod<'ls. For 
the text of these treaties see President Wil- 
son’s proclamations, pages 8362 and 8364. 
South Carolina. — One of the thirteen origi- 
nal states; nickname, “The Palmetto 
Slate motto, “Auimis oiiibusque paratl’’ 
(“I’repared in mind and resources”). It 
lies between lat. 32® 4' 30" and 35® 13' 2" 
north and long. 78° 28' and 83° 18' west. 
It is l)onnded on the north and northeast 
by North Carolina, on the southeast by tin* 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the southwest and 
west by Georgia (separated for most pari 
of the distance by the Savannah River). It 
has an area of 30,989 square miles. The 
surface Is level near the const, undulating 
in the interior, and mountainous in the 
northwest. The state produces gold, por- 
celain, clay, phosphates, and other minerals, 
and Is especially noted for the production 
of rice and sea-island cotton. 

South Carolina was partially explored by 
the Spaniards in 1525, who named it Chl- 
eora. An unsuccessful alf(‘mnl to colonize 
was made by the French under Ribanlt In 
1,562. The first permanent settlement was 
made by the English in 1670. Charleston 
was founded in 1689. C'hnrles II. gave tin* 
territory between lat. 29® and 36® .30' 

north, to eig'ht of liis favorites in 1663, 
and two years later he issued a charter 
placing the control of the colony in their 


hands. They employed John Locke, the phi- 
losopher, to draw up a constitution which 
should provide an ideal government. This 
“grand model” proved to be an attempt 
to set up the feudal system in America, 
and was abandoned by the proprietors In 
1693. South Carolina became a royal colony 
in 1729. 

The first constitution was adopted in 
1776. The Federal Constitution was ratified 
May 23, 1788. The state seceded on Dec. 
20, 1860, and was readmitted by act of 
Congress June 25, 1868. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the stale at 176.434, comprising 
13,512,028 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at ,$392,128,314. The average 
value of land per acre was ,$19.80, against 
$7.14 in 1900. The value of domestic ani- 
mals, poultry, etc., was $45,131,380, in- 
cluding 389.882 cattle, valued at $7,888,- 
2,59; 79,847 horses, $10,147,178; 15.5.471 
mules, $2.3.8,30,301; 665,211 swine, $2,552,- 
.344 ; .37.559 sheep, $81,362, and poultry. 
$1,206,615. The yield and value of field 
crops in 1911 was: (^orn 1.790,000 acres. 
.32.578,000 bushels, $29,646,000; wheat, 83.- 
000 acres, 946,000 bushels, $1,164,000; 
oats, 345,000 acres 7,0.38,900 bushels. $5,- 
0(>7.000 ; rye, 3,0(K) acres, 30.009 bushels, 
$44.0()(); rice, 10,900 acres, 117,000 bush- 
els, $88,000; potatoes, 10.000 acres, 700,- 
000 bushels, $8.54.000 : hay, 64,000 acres, 
69,000 tons. $ 1 ,17-3. 009 ; tobacco, 13,600 
acres. 11.916.000 pounds. $1,388,016, and 
cotton, 1,480,000 bales. The report of the 
Stale 'rreasurer for (he fiscal year 1911 
showed 11 balance Dec. 31, 1910, of $648.- 
7.30; receipts for year, $.3,208,790; expendi- 
tures, $.3,132,164; cash balance Dee. .31, 
1911, $725, .3.56 ; public debt, $6,528,485. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in South Garoiitia having an annual 
output vnliH'd Ht $500 or more at the be- 
ginning of lt>15 was 1,885. 'file amount of 
capital invested was $20.3,21 1,000, giving 
oinploymeiit to 77.693 pi'rsons, iislug mate- 
rial valued at $91,091), 900. and turning out 
finished goods worth $1 ;is,89l,099. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $29,052,999. 

The turpentine and rosin industries, for 
which the state* was fornu'rly noted, are 
dying out, Ix'cause of tlie exhaustion of the 
pine forests. 'Phe imiiorts at the* harbe)r of 
rharlesiem for 1907 weTO .$3,528,553, anel 
the exports $1,082,466. The population, 
according to the census of 1910, was 1,- 
515,400. 

South Carolina (see also Confodorato 
States) : 

Amendment to Federal Constitution, 
referred to, 598, 

Census of — 

Referred to, 108. 

Return of, delay in, 104. 

Claims of, for advances made during 
War of 1812, 1027. 

Commissioners from, to President 
Buchanan, 3189. 

Correspondence on, referred to, 
3195. 

Constitution of, referred to, 3830. 

Belay in return of census of, 104. 

Forts and fortifications ceded to 
Ifnited Rtates 1>y, 381. 

Fourteenth amendment to (huistitu- 
tion, ratified by, 3837. 
Proclaimed, 3855. 
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Imprisonment of free negroes in ports 
of, referred to, 1954. 

Judicial districts of, 6672. 

Ku-Klux-Klans, etc., in, discussed, 
4104, 4117. 

Proclamations against, 4086, 4088, 

4089, 4090, 4095, 4550. 

Provisional governor for, a])pointed 

and restoration of, into Union, dis- 
cussed, 3524. 

Kailroad in, survey of, 1027. 

Katification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 66, 
249. 

Kevenue laws for — 

Act of Congress in regard to, de- 
clared void by, 1173. 

Pcf erred to, 1195. 

Deliberations of convention in re- 
gard to, made known to Presi- 
dent Jackson, 3174. 

Military operations in, growing out 
of opposition to, 1197, 1203. 
Nullilication message, 1173. 
Nullification proclamation, 120.3. 
Opposition to, from citizens of, 1174. 
Proclamation regarding, 1203. 

Eiflo clubs in, proclamation against, 
4350. 

Slaughter of American citizens in 
Hamburg, referred to, 4329. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed 
and proclamations against, 1173, 
1203, 3743, 4086, 4088, 4089, 

4090, 4093, 4104, 4117, 4350. 
Copies of proclamations for execu- 
tive clerks, 3756. 

Haheas corima, writ of, suspended 
in certain counties, 4090, 4093. 
Eevoked as to Marion County, 
4092. 

South Carolina Inter-State and West In- 
dian Exposition, — An industrial and edu- 
cational fair, hold at Charleston, S. C., 
from Dec. 1 to June 2, 1902. The site 
covered an area of 250 acres and the 
buildings were in the Spanish Renaissance 
style of architecture, covered with staff, 
tinted an ivory white. The United States 
and many of the Individual states made 
exhibits, as well as Cuba, Porto Itico, and 
(Juatemala. Notable original groups of his- 
torical statuary exhibited were "The Az- 
tec," "The Negro," and “The Ilugneiiot.” 
The total attendance was 674,806. The 
cost of the exhibition was $1,250,000, and 
the receipts $313,000. 

South Dakota.— One ol the western group 
of states. Nickname, "Coyote State." 
Motto, "Under God the people rule." 
11 lies a little north of the center of 
the continent, between lat. 45® 57' and 
420 28' north (extreme southeast point : 
west of the Missouri the southern boundary 
is 43'5 north) and long. 96° 26' and 104° 
3' west. It is bounded on the north by 
North Dakota, on the east by Minnesota 
and Iowa, on the south by Nebraska, and 
on the west by Montana and Wyoming. It 
has an area of 77,615 atiuare miles. The 
Missouri River divides the state Into two 


nearly equal portions. The eastern part 
is generally smooth and rolling. W’est of 
the river the country rises more rapidly 
and culminates in the Illaek Hills, an ele- 
vated region some 00 by 100 miles in 
extent, the central point of which is Har- 
ney’s Teak. 9,700 feet high. The Had 
Lands, in the southeastern part, is an in- 
teresting geological formation, ccuisisting of 
a desert region abounding in canyons, de- 
pressions, wails, and castles of white earth, 
rich in soil-making chemicals and interest- 
ing fossils. 

3’he early history of the State is identical 
with that of North Dakota (q. v.), from 
which it was separated and admitted as a 
state In 1889. The total land area Is 49,- 

184.000 acres, of which 12,9()S,977 acres 
are reserved for the Indinns. tVith tin* ex- 
ception of the forests of the Hlack Hills 
the State Is almost an arid plain. In 1002 
about 12,107,13 4 acres were vacant laiid. 
In 1908 there remained unreserved and 
unappropriated 6,501,295 acres. About 40.- 
000 acres a?*e irrigated and the h'ediwal 
plan of irrigation will reclaim 100,000 acre's 
in the iJelle Uourche ValU'y. Unitoft State's 
Land ollices are located at Aberdeen, Uham- 
berlnin, Lemmon, Mitchell, Pierre and Rapid 
Pity. 

The value of domestic animals, poult rv, 
etc., in 1910 was $1 28.2()2.00t). includiug 

612.000 horse^s, valued at lf()4.2()0.00() ; lo,- 
000 mules, .$1,210,000; 656.000 mile-li cows, 
$21,648,000; 1.131,000 othe'r ('Ottle, $28,- 
8,32,000: 829.000 sheep. $3,316,000; 805.- 
000 swine, $8,930,000. The yield and value 
of field crops in 1911 was: Corn, 2.310.000 
acres, 50.820.000 bushe'ls. $26,935,000 ; 
w'hcat, 3,700,000 accres, 14,800.000 husiuds, 
$13,468,000; oats, 1,540,00./ acres. 11,396,- 
0(K) bushels, $4,900,000; rye. 13,000 acn'.s, 

130.000 bushels, $90,000; potatoe's, 56.000 
acres. 4,032,000 bush (4 s, $2.822.000 ; hay, 

459.000 acres, 252,000 tons, $2,142,000. 
The gold output in 1911 was 359,444 fine 
ounces, worth $7,430,367, most of which 
was produced at the Homestake mine, at 
Lead, in the RIaok Hills, 'rhe silver pro- 
duced the same year was 206.188 fine 
ounces, valued at $113,403. Natural ga.s, 
lead, stone and clay products are also found 
Tlie maimfnetures of the Stale are confined 
mainly to flour, lumber and dairy products. 
The report of the State ITensufer for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, showed 
receipts for the year, $3,760,213 : expendi- 
tures, $4,001,626; cash balance, $421,156. 
Tlie population in 1910 was 583,888. 

South Dakota: 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
5457. 

Discussed, 5485. 

Lands in — 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5707, 6016. 

Set apart as public reservation l>y 
proclamation, 6216. 

South Mountain, or Boonsboro (Md.), 
Battle of.— After driving the Union army 
back upon the fortifications around Wash- 
ington, Lee’s army crossed the Potomac 
Into Maryland. The Confederate com- 
mander Issued an address to the people of- 
fering them the protection of his govern- 
ment and calling for volunteer soldiers. He 
scut the greater part of his army, about 

25.000 men, under Jackson, to capture tlio 
gnrrl.son at Harpers Perry. As soon as it 
i)eeame known at Wa.shingtou that Lee 
had crossed info Maryland, MeOlellari was 
ordered to follow him with all the troops 
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toot noodod to dofcnd Washlng:ton. Sopt, 
12, 1SG2, McClellan reached Krederiek with 
11 force estimated at from 80,000 to 90,000 
Just after it had been evacuated by Lee's 
army, which had passed west over the 
Catoctin Mountains toward South Moun- 
tain. The road from Frederick to Hagers- 
town, Md., passes through Turners Gap of 
this mountain. Here on Sept 14, 1802, 
Gen. 1). H. Hill, with a force of about 6,000 
men, successfully resisted repeated assaults 
from Hooker’s and Burnside’s corps, fully 
30,000 strong. At 3 1*. M. Hill was re- 
enforced by 1,000 men, and later in the 
day by Longstreet with six brigades, only 
four of wliich, numbering 3,000 men, were 
seriously engaged. The gap was contested 
from 8 A. M. until after dark. During the 
night the Confederates retired. Franklin 
took poss(‘ssion of Crainptou’s Gap, six 
miles below, held by the Confederates un- 
d('r Howell Cobb. The Federal loss at 
Turners Gap, South Mountain, was 328 
killed and 1,4(53 wound(‘d and missing, and 
at Crampton’.s Gap lin killed and 418 miss- 
ing. The Confederate loss at both aggre- 
gated 034. 

South Polar Regions.—Thc Antarctic 
Ocean includes much more of the elreum- 
l^olar oeoau than the part south of the 
Aniarelie Circle (OOi" S.b as diilting pack 
ice is earrit'd a long way to tin' north, lee- 
b»>i’gs are often met with north of 4.5'" S. 
It is now considered thal the land which 
bus be(*u sigbt<‘(l .at varioiis points forims 
pari of the Autaiadic contimuit, probably 
lolli(*r Ilian Greenland find larg<*r Iban Aus- 
tralia. 4'his iilaleaii is covered with n sheet 
of mac and lee which seems to be slowly 
creel ling towiiid the sea. 'I'he icebergs dlr- 
fer eompletely from those of the Arctic, 
forming largi* llai-topped islands with per- 
pemliciilar sides. 

In tin* interior the plateau rises to over 
10.001) fi'i't and is remarkably level. On 
this somi' of tin' peaks excc'od 15,000 feet. 
In Victoria laiud llier<' have Ix'i'ii great vol- 
(ame eruiilious in geologically recent epochs, 
'to these are due the eouieal peaks of Ere- 
bus (12,7150 feet), which is still active, 
'fei I'or, Melbourne, ami Discovery, and 
numerous isolated craters. 

'I Imre are no laud aniranls, but micro- 
scopic life has been found iu ponds which 
can endure great extremes of cold and 
heat. 

Exploration . — A southern continent was 
belii'ved to exist In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth eentuiies, hut it was not till 1774 
that Gook erosseil the Antarctic Circle ami 
reached in his voyages 71“ 10' S.-106“ 54' 
W. in 1774. 'fills was the furthest point 
south attained in the eighteenth century. 
I5ellingshausen. In a Russian expedition siip- 
plonienling Cook's voyages, reached 69“ 25' 
S. and 1“ 11' W. in 1819, and in 1821 
sight ('ll the first laud ever seen within 
the Antari'lic (Mrch', to which In* gave the 
namw of retc'r I. Island. In 1823 .lames 
W«'ddell reached 74“ 15' S. and 34“ 17' W. In 
1831-1832 Biscoe discoven'd Graham Land, 
In 1835 an attempt was made to reach 
the Magnetic Pole hy a French expedition 
that met with no success, though land was 
sighted Inside the Antarctic Circle. 

In 1839 the Erehnn and Trrror, the for- 
mer commanded by Ross, entered pack ice 
In 174“ B., and succeeded In getting through 
the ice into open sea to the south. Ho 
discovered a clialn of mountains south of 
Cape Adaro In 71° S., and the land was 
taken possession of as Victoria laiiid. The 
names of the two ships were given to the 
voleanoes. In 1842 an attempt was made 
to pass the Great lee Barrier on the east, 
and the land was discovered now known 
as King Edward’s Laud. 


There was no more exploration till 1874, 
when th(; first steamer, the Challenger, 
reached 66® 40' S. and 78“ 30' K. In 
1894 Borchgrevink, a sailor on board a 
Norwegian whaler, was one of a party that 
landed near Capo Adarc, the first to set 
foot on the Antarctic continent. In 1895 
interest in Antarctie exploration was 
aroused by the efforts of Sir Clement Mark- 
ham, ITesuh'Ut of the Royal British Gt'o- 
grapnieal Society, and the Iut('rnational 
Geographic Congress, and the modern era 
of South Polar discovery w'Ms inaugurated. 

In 1899 Borchgrevink, in tin* Eoutharn 
Cross, an expedition eiiuipi>ed by Sir 
George Newn(*s, look dogs and .sh'dgcs to 
attempt to reach the Magnetic Pole, and 
laiidecJ n(*ar Ca[)e Adarc. It was found that 
the ice barrier bad receded aliout 30 miles 
south since it had been mapped by Ro.ss iu 
1841. 

In 1901-1904 a national Antarctic expedition 
was organized under Scott. In 1902 Scott, 
Shackletou, and Wilson reached 82“ 17' S. 
with dog sledges. An ch'vatlou of 9,000 
feet was attained on the plateau. Nor- 
di'nskjold, in the Antarctic^ and Bruc(', in 
the S(‘Otia, added to the knowledge of tin* 
South Polar regions. In 1904 Chai-cot, in 
the Fram:(iis, and iu 1909. in the Potirquoi 
J*(is, (‘Xplored the Bc]lingshjius»>n Sea. In 
1909 Sbackh'loii, in the Nimrod, att(*mrded 
to land a shore party to winter on King 
Edward’s I^and but wint(*rcd near the basi' 
of Mount lOrebiis, about 20 mili>s to the 
north of the Disco rorg's wintin* qnarlers. 
All nsc('nt of Mount Fire))us was made. 
l>avi(l reac’h('(J the South Magnetic Pole, and 
SliaeUl(‘tou with his companions ri'ached Hie 
upper i)lat<>au at about 10,000 f('el, where 
th(‘y were obliged to return iu 88“ 23/ S., 
113 miles from the Poh*. In 1910 Scott left 
In tin* Terra Nora foi* an extended pc'idod 
or scientific exploration. It was expeeled 
that he woiilu be the first to reach the 
Pole, but (’aj)tain Ainnndsen attaiiK'd the 
most .southerly point on Dee. 16. 1911, after 
a remarkably rapid jouriu'y. lie \ised dogs 
and skis and rt'lied on depots of seal meat. 
The mountain rangi* of Victoria lanid was 
reached in about 85“ S. and ;i path to the 
plateau found hy the Di'vil’s Glazi(‘r, ho- 
lw(*en elevations of 12,000 to 15,ooo feet. 
The plateau was 10,750 fei't at its highest 
point, and sloped slightly downward to the 
Polo at 10,500 f(’el. 

Captain Robert Falcon Scott, R. N., was 
born Jum* 6, 18(58, and rcaclu'd the South 
Pole on .Ian. IS, 1912, with four C()m])an- 
ioiis. Oil the return Jonriit'y In* pc'rislied 
W'ith his party on (or about) March 29, 
1912, the bodies being (llscov('r('d by the 
relief exj>edition on ,Iau. 18, 1913. 

South Sea Exploring Expeditions: 

Delay iu preparation of, 1646, 1683. 

Expenses of, referred to, 994. 

New ('ontinent discovered by, re- 
ferred to, 1835. 

Referred to, 1496, 1719. 

Southern Claims Commission (see also 
Court of Claims): 

Discussed, 4205, 

Transfer of 4tli of July (daims to, 
recommended, 4361, 4425. 

Southern Exposition at Louisville dis- 
cussed, 4773. 

Board on behalf of Executive De- 
partments designated, 4819. 
Instructions to, 4820. 

Southern Indians. (See Indian Tribes.^ 
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Southern States (soe also Confederate 
States; Keronstruetion; Secession; 
Slavery; Civil War): 

Acts — 

For admission of certain, vetoed, 
3846, 3848, 

To provide for more efficient gov- 
ernment of, vetoed. (See Kecon* 
struct ion.) 

Blockade of ports of. (See Civil 
War.) 

Commercial intercourse with. (See 
(k)nfederate States.) 

Condition of, discussed, 4107. 

(’ourts for, referred to, 3376. 

Direct tax to i)e collected from, re- 
ferred to, 3589. 

Elections in, complications growing 
out of, and other disturbances 
discussed, 4071, 4072, 4104, 4117, 
4161, 4166, 4218, 4219, 4250, 4259, 
4273, 4367, 4372. 

Federal interference in, discussed, 
4259. 

Habeas corpus^ writ of, suspended 
in certain sections, 4090, 4093. 
Eevoked as to Marion County, 
S. C., 4092. 

Proclamations regarding, 4086, 
4088, 4089, 4090, 4092, 4093, 4177, 
4226, 4230, 4276, 4350. 

Troops stationed at polling places 
in, referred to, 4367, 4372. 

Governments to be reestablished in, 
proclamations regarding, 3414, 

3423. 

Act to guarantee to certain States 
republican form of government, 

3424. 

Discussed, 3390. 

Joint resolution excluding electoral 
votes of States lately in rebellion 
vetoed, 3849. 

Kidnapping of negroes in, for purpose 
of selling as slaves in Cuba, 3578. 

Modification of oath of office per- 
taining to efficient administration 
of revenue and postal laws in, 
recommended, 3580. 

Eoconstruction of. (See Eeconstruc- 
tion.) 

Eeport on conditions in, by — 

Grant, Ulysses S., 3571. 

Schurz, Carl, 3571. 

Sherman, William T., 3576. 

Truman, Benjamin C., 3584. 

Eestoration of, into Union. (See Ees- 
toration.) 

Eevenue and postal laws in, referred 
to, 3580. 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States recom- 
mended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Unlawful combinations in. (See 
Elections in, ante,) 


Southwest Territory. — A rcjrion compris- 
ing portions of the present 8toles of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Mlasissipid, together 
with a strip of land ceded to the (icneral 
Government by South Carolina. Though 
never organized under one territorial gov- 
ernment, it was knovirii as the Southwest 
Territory. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to organize a portion of this territory 
into a new state to he ealled Franklin 
(q. V.). With the admission of Tennessee 
and Kentucky and the organization of a 
Territorial government in Mississippi this 
territory went out of existence. 

Spain. — The Kingdom of Spain occupies the 
greater portion of the Iberian reuiiisula of 
southwestern Europe, and consists of Con- 
tinental Spain, occupying cloven thir- 
teenths of the peninsula (the remaluder 
being occupied by the Kepubllc of I'ortu- 
gal and the British rocky fortress of Gi- 
braltar), the Balearic Islands, the fortified 
station of Ceuta, and the Canary Islands. 
The Balearic and Canary Islands and C(‘nta 
form an integral part of the kingdom, 
which also possesses eertain colonies and 
dependencies. Continenial Spain lies be- 
tween 3fi''-43° 45' N. latitude and 4° li5' E.- 
9"^ liO' W. longitude, and has a total area 
of 191,893 square miles. The Balearic Isl- 
ands are an archipelago of four large and 
eleven small Islands in the Mediterranean. 
Of the four larger islands, Majorca has 
an area of 430 square miles; Minorca (260 
square miles) possesses the magnificent har- 
bor of Port Mahon and a former capital In 
Ciudadebi ; Ivlza has La Cliidud as capital; 
and Forinentera has an area of 37 square 
miles. The eleven small islands have an 
area of 985 square miles — a total for the 
Archl{>elago of 1,935 square miles. Ceuta is 
a fortified post on the Moroccan coast, o;)- 
posite GihraltJir (the Straits of Gibraltar 
being 14 miles wide between the two for- 
tresses), and consists of a promontory con 
nected with the mainland by a narrow 
Istbiiius. At the seaward end of the pro- 
montory Is the Monte del Haeko, formerly 
called Ahyla, and one of the “Pillars of 
Hercules.’’ Ceuta has an anm of 5 square 
miles, with a population of about 13,000. 
The Canary Islands are an Arehipelago in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 60 miles from the 
coast of West Africa. 'J'ho total area is 
2, SOT squar(‘ miles and the population 
(1910) 419,809. The Arcblptfingo consists 
of seven islands and six uninhai)ile(l islets. 
Of the seven Inhabited islands, Tenerlffe 
has an area of 782 square miles and a pop- 
ulation of close on 150,000, its capital, 
Santa Cruz, having 53,403 inhal)itants in 
1910, and forming the udinliiistrative cen- 
ter of the group. Fuerteveutura, Grand 
Canary, Lanzarote, Palma, Gomeru, Hierro 
are the others. 

Physical Features . — Central Spain con- 
sists of an extensive tabhdand, between the 
Cantabrian Mountains and the Pyrenees in 
the north and the Sierra Nevada in the 
south, with the Castilian Divlndlng Range 
running almost east and west in the middle 
of the plateau. Between the plateau and 
the Pyrenees is the northeastern lowland 
of the Ebro Valley, and In the southwest Is 
the valley of the Guadalquivir, The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Tagus, Douro, Ebro, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquivir. 

The early Inhabitants were Celts and 
Iberians, with Phoenician colonists. 

The climate of the tableland has great 
extremes, but that of the eastern (Mediter- 
ranean) provinces is more equable, while the 
southern provinces are sub tropical, with 
great summer heat and mild winters, vege- 
tation being at its best In midwinter. The 
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north and northwest have a mild and equ- 
able climate with abundant rainfall. 

History , — Roman Spain was invaded In 
the fifth century by the Vandals, Visigoths, 
and Suebl, and early in the eighth century 
the country was conquered by Moslems from 
northern Africa, who remained the domi- 
nant power for nearly 700 years, but be- 
fore their expulsion from Spain, at the in- 
stigation of the Inquisition in 1502, they 
had sunk from the position of conquerors 
to semi-servile trading communities. The 
greatness of the country began with the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (1474- 
1510), under whom the Kingdom was con- 
solidated and its dominions extended by ad- 
venturous conquerors, who carried the re- 
ligion and flag oi Spain over a territory 
many times greater than their native land. 
Toward the close of the sixteenth century 
the Netherlands passed to the Spanish 
crown by inheritance, and the zenith of 
Spain’s grandeur may be said to have been 
reached. The religious wars in the Low 
Countries and in France and a war wdth 
England, marked by the disastrous expedi- 
tion of the (Ireat Armada (1588), were 
the beglumngs of the decadence of Spain, 
which sutlered from a century of w(‘ak 
kings, whose line ended in 1700 at the 
d(*atli t)f (’harles II. The succession led 
to a great Europi'an war, which terminated 
in the ’rreaty of Utia^cht, signed by Eng- 
land and France on April 11 (and by Eng- 
land and Spain on July 13), 1718, by 
which (libraltar was ceded to England. At 
the bi'ginning of the niiu'tt'eiith century the 
country was an easy prey to the armb'S of 
Napoleon, who placed his brother upon the 
throne. Na[)oleon’s generals occupied Spain 
and Portugal i. 1812, Imt within tw'o years 
the invaders were driven out by the genius 
of Wellington, and Ferdinand VII. was re- 
stored in 1814. The nineteenth century 
witnessed many upheavals, including the 
revohiliou of 1820, the revolt of the South 
American Colonies, 1821-1823, the Carllst 
Wars of 1840, 1860, and 1873-1876 (hy 
which the adherents of Don (h)rlos, brother 
of P^U’dinand VII., endeavored to obtain 
the throne for their loader and his succes- 
sors), a revolution of ]8<)8 and the insti- 
tution of a Republic 1868-1874, the Bour- 
bon restoration of 1874, the Cuban Insur- 
rections of 1869 and 1898, and the Spaiiish- 
Amorlcan War of April-Decemher, 1898, 
tormiiiatiiig in the Treaty of Farls (Decem- 
ber 12, 1898), by which Spain renounced 
the sovertdgnty of Cuba and ceded Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands and other terri- 
tory to the United States. 

Oovernment . — The government is that of 
a constitutional monarchy ; hereditary in 
th(‘ male (and eventually in the female) Hue 
of Uie house of Botirbon-Aujou, the consti- 
tution resting on the fundamental law of 
Juno 30, 1876. Ruler: Alfonso XIII, King 
of Sjjain, of Castile, Leon. Aragon, the two 
Sicilies, Jerusalem, Navarre, Grenada, To- 
ledo, Valencia, Galicia, Majorca and Minor- 
ca, Seville, Cerdefia, Cordova, Corcega, Mur- 
cia. Jaen, Algarva, Algeeiras, Canary Isl- 
ands, etc.; horn (posthumously) May 17, 
1880; assumed the government May 17, 
1902 ; married May 31, 190G. 

The legislative body, or Cortes, Is com- 
posed of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate contains 360 niem- 
b(‘rs, of whom one-half are hereditary offi- 
cial or life members and one-half elective, 
in three classes: (1) Grandc'cs of Spain, 
with incomes exceeding 60,000 pesetas, and 
high officials of the Church, Army, Navy, 
and judiciary; (2) Life members noinlnaled 
by the Sovereign : (3) Members elected by 
the 49 provinces (3 each) and Iw the acad- 
emies, universities, dioceses, and State cor- 


porations, and renewable as to one-half 
every live years. The Chamber of Dep- 
uties consists of 404 members (1 for 
every 50,000 of the population) elected by 
universal suffrage of all male Spaniards 
aged twenty-five. 

The Kingdom is divided into 495 pariulos 
iudiciales, each containing a court of first 
instance, from which appeals are heard by 
15 audiencias terrilorialcs. Criminal canses 
are determined by quarterly assizes in each 
of the 49 provinces. There is a Supreme 
Court of Cassation (with civil and criminal 
departments) at the capital. 

Education , — Primary Pklucation is nom- 
inally compulsory and is mainly free. There 
are universities at Barcelona, Granada, 
Madrid, Salamanca, Santiago. Saragossa, 
Seville, Valencia, and Valladolid. 

Poinildlion . — 'Fhe c(*nsus of the forty-nine 
provln<-es taken in 1910 gave the population 
as 19,588,688, in an area of 194,700 s(iuare 
miles, q’he density of population (100.6 
per .square mile) bears no true relation to 
the rosonr<*es of the Kingdom whleli <‘onld 
easily support more than five times the pres- 
ent nunit>er of inhabitants. luelnded In the 
generic term “Spaniards” are about 500.000 
Basques in the norlliern provinces, Catalans 
in the nortlu'ast and Galicians in the north- 
west. 

Product ion and Industry , — The total area 
Is estimate<l at 124,016,000 lOngllsh stalute 
a(‘ies, of which (in 1906) 53,606,114 acres 
were cultivated. 

In 1911 tlKTc w(‘re 3,245,000 acres of 
vineyards, which produced 3,019,000 tons 
of grapes, and 3,587,7i)0 aeiv's of olhe 
Iree.s, which produeetl 1.721). 894 tons of 
olives. In 1912 there W(‘r(* 525,853 horses, 
928,920 umles, 829,410 asses, 2,561,804 eal- 
lle, 15,829,954 she(‘p, 3,116,226 goats, aud 
2,571,359 pigs. 'Phe year 1911 was one of 
the worst possible from tlu' i»oint of view 
of breeding. Tlie coast fisherif's include 
sardines, tunny, anchovies, salmon and cod, 
and employ over 70,000 fisheruK'n, tlu‘ value 
of the annual catch bcdng about 50 tr) 60 
million pesetas ;the sardine-curing estiiblisli- 
meiits employ a further 16,000 p(*i‘soiis. 

The mineral rosourees of the eountry are 
only partially exploited, and princii>aliy by 
foreign capital under foreign dir»'ctioii. In 
the production of (•()pi)er ore, lead ore, mer- 
cury aud silver, however, Spjiln is surpassed 
hy no other European eountry, aud its an- 
nual output of salt la exceeded only by that 
of Austria-Hungary. Coal is very phuitiful, 
but the production is comparatividy sitiall, 
and among the other minerals ai-e manga- 
nese, antimony, gold, cobalt, sodlc sulphate, 
barytes, phosphorite, alum, sulphur, china 
clay, lignite, asphalt aud various building 
stones. Gver 150,000 p(MSons arc employed 
in mineral pro<luetion, and the annual out- 
put exceeds 200,000,000 pesetas in valut. 

Cotton and limui mnmifaetiires are the 
most important industries, and increased 
efforts are being exerted to supply the 
home demand since the loss of the former 
colonial outlets, but the imports are still 
considerable. Tobacco (a Government mo- 
nopoly), leather, paper, soap, chocolate, 
cork, distilling aud fruit preserving are also 
considerable Industries. 

Fiaawce.— The budget for 1913 providc'd 
for an expenditure or 1,146,901,171 pesetas 
from a revmjue of 1,167,436,472 pesetas, 
leaving a rmrplus of 20,535.300 pesedas. 
The national debt was stated Jan. 1, 19i;t, 
as 9,407,141,705 pesetas, at 4 and 5 per 
cent. The unit of value, the p(‘seta, is 
equivalent to }t;0.19..3. United States monev, 
the same as the Frem-h franc. 

Rail ways. —In 1912 there were 9,161 miles 
or railway open, all lines being owned by 
companies with a State guarantee. 
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Cities — Capilal, Madrid, on tho river 
M.'ins5jJU)iroK. I’opiilatlou 571,5,'I0. At the 
census of 1910 there were t towns with 
populations exeoediuf; 100,000, 15 others ex- 
ceeding? 50,000 and 13 more above 25,000. 

Trade tcith the United States . — The value 
of im'rehandise imported into Spain from 
the Uni led Slrti^s for (lie year of 1913 was 
$31,471,723, and troods to ihe value of 
$23,220,012 W(M’e sent thither— a balance 
of $8,251,711 in favor of llie United States. 

It It) MUM (or Spnnisli (Jninea) is a 
coastal settlement of West Africa between 
derma n Uaim'roon and Uromdi Oon^fo, ex- 
tendinj? about 125 mlh's inland. The in- 
habitants are llantn tribes, t'oeoa, eoff<‘e, 
and bananas are enltivat(‘d, and rubber, 
palm-oil, palm-kernels, and other forest 
I>rodu(‘e are (‘Xjiorted. 

JtJO />/'/' otto is a possession on the north 
west coast of Africa, Ix'twcs'u (hipe IloRa- 
dor and C’ape Blanco. The l<‘rritory is part 
of the waterl(;ss Sahara, with a sparse 
population of wandering Muhammadan 
Arabs. There are valuable flsliorie.s off the 
coast, and cattle, sheep, and camels are 
bred where vei?etation permits. 

SJ*AN/S/[ CO LOW JUS (exclusive of 
Ceuta and the (\anary Islands, which form 
an integral part of Siiain) consist of certain 
sett lenient s and islands of western Africa, 
with a total area of closo on 82,400 Kn^?- 
llsh square nilL'S, and a poiiulation exec^ed- 
Inw 275,000. 

FEItNANDO PO lies in the rdjxht of 
Biafra in 12' N. latitude and 8" 48' E. 
lon^rltude, about 20 miles distant from the 
west coast of Africa, and is a mountainous 
island (IMco de Santa Isalxd, 10,800 feet), 
with forests of oil iialm, ebony, mahogany, 
and oak, and suyar mine, cotton, and indl^to. 
Co(*oa, cotTee, suirar, tobacco, vanilla, and 
kola nut nr«' cultivated, and lar>?e quanti- 
ties of cocoa and other products are ex- 
ported, Tli<» capital is Basilo, and the larg- 
est town Port Clarence (1,500 Inhabitants). 
Dependencies of the island of Fernando Po 
are ; — 

Annopnn Island, in the Gulf of Guinea, 
In 1° 24' S. latitude and 50® .35' E. longi- 
tude. 3'he roadstead at the capital (Snn 
Antonio de Bala) Is much froiiuented by 
passing \essols, which also obtain water 
and vegetables from the islanders. 

Coriscft Islands, consist Ing of Corlsco, 
Rana, Elobey Grande and Klobey Chico, 
lie in Corisco Bay, and export ebony, log- 
wood, and other forest produce. 

MOltOCCO AND THE SAIIAHA.—Uy a 
treaty signed on Nov. 27, 1912, between 
Franco and Spain, the latter acquired a 
zone or sphere of inti nonce in North Mo- 
rocco, the capital being 3’etnan, where the 
Sultan’s authority is represented by a 
Khalifa. The limits of the Rio de Oro 
and Kio Mnni were also defined In the 
treaty with Prance (see “Morocco”). 

Met ilia Is n town on a rocky promontory 
of the Riff coast, connected with the main- 
land by a narrow Isthmus. The popnla-v 
lion is about 9,000. and the settlement 
(which was conquered from the Moors In 
1490) exports goatskins, eggs, and bees- 
w.ix, and imports cotton goods and provi- 
sions. 

Spain (ace also Barcelona; Madrid): 
American citizens — 

Conspiracies of, against, 146, 394. 

Proclamation against, 392, 546. 
Property of, destroyed by, 372, 376, 
682. 

Boscued by vessel of, 1123. 

Bights of, violated by authorities 

of, 2770. 


Authority of, in the Ploridas almost 
extinct, 600, 609. 

Authority to grant or dispose of 
lands of, in Louisiana referred to, 
651. 

Black Hawk seized by and interfered 
with by Spain. (See Black Haicky 
Encyclopedic Article on.) 

Blockade — 

Establishment by, claims of United 
States growing out of, 1112. 

Of Spanish Main referred to, 776. 
Boundary line with, and questions re- 
garding, 186, 192, 236, 245, 263, 
388, 962, 1038. 

Improper advances made by Spain, 
388. 

Caroline Islands — 

Disjmte with Germany regarding, 
4916. 

Questions touching rights of Amer- 
ican citizens in, 5622, 5751, 

5872. 

(b'vil war in, 1.592. 

(Rairns of, against United States (see 
also Ainistad^ Th(‘; East Florida 
Claims; l^Atcstra Strnora, The) — 
Uiseussod. 2461, 2688, 2742, 2977, 
3042, 3092. 

Payment of, recommended, 2401, 
2688, 2742, 2977, 3042, 3092. 
Claims of, to lands in Arizona and 
New Mexico under grants, 5484, 
5510, 5561. 

Claims of United States against, and 
relations with, discussed (see 
also Black Warrior^ The; FA 
Dorado, The; Virfjinius, The) — 
Adjusted by arbitration, 4919. 
Apportionment of funds received, 
recommended, 1368. 

Awards of commissioners referred 
to, 4960, 5192. 

Commissioners appointed to settle, 
674. 

Convention regarding, 339, 354, 

372, 1269, 1271, 1316, 3124, 

3172. 

Interest due under, not paid, 
1931. 

Cuban Claims'' discussed, 3040, 
3091, 3172. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 242, 264. 

Adams, J. (5*, 990. 

Arthur, 4758. 

Buchanan, 2976, 3040, 3091, 3172. 
Cleveland, 4919, 5871, 5910, 5962, 
5989, 5998, 6069. 

Fillmore, 2721. 

Grant, 4051, 4099, 4195, 4210. 
Harrison, Benj., 5470, 5518, 5677. 
Hayes, 4448. 

Jackson, 1007, 1069, 1109, 1112, 
1156, 1241, 1316, 1364, 1368. 
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JofftTBon, 38!), 354, 372, 376. 
Madison, HOO. 

Moiiroo, 582, 608, 610, 641, 682. 
Pierco, 2767. 

Yan Buren, 1592. 

Joint commission referred to, 4535, 
4626. 

Appropriation for umpires of, 
recommended, 4801. 

Awards of, referred to, 5192. 
Payment of, 867, 1316, 2869, 4052, 
4290, 4797, 6069. 

In cojn demanded by claimants, 
3777, 4003. 

Referred to, 329. 

Refused, 372, 376, 582, 2779. 
Resulting from Cii})an insurrec- 
tion discussed, 4051, 4099, 4448, 
5874, 6180. 

Treaty regarding, referred to, 1364. 
Combination of sovereigns to assist 
in subjugating American j)rov- 
iiices discussed, 790. 

Commercial relations of United States 
with Cuba and Puerto Rico. (See 
Cui>a; Puerto Rico.) 

Commercial relations with, 110, 112, 
113, 139, JOl, 5089, 5663. 

Treaty regarding, discussed, 4919. 
Commissioner to, referred to, 3890. 
Commissioners arrange treaty of 
fieace with. (See Enc. Art. on 
Spanish- American War.) 

Conspiracy of citizens of United 
States against, 146, 394. 
Proclamation against, 392, 546. 
Consul of, in United States execpia- 
tur issued, revoked, 2588. 

Consul of United States at Cadiz, re- 
fusal of to certify invoices of wine, 
3667, 4214. 

Conv(‘ntions with. (See Treaty with, 
post . ) 

Copyright x^^’vilege extended, by 
proclamation, 6024. 

Cuban insurrection, discussed. (See 
Cuba.) 

Decree of, regarding introduction of 
Chinese laborers into Cuba, 4116. 
Delivery to, of person charged with 
crime against, referred to, 3412. 
Differences and negotiations with, 
discussed, 89, 139, 141, 143, 144, 
145, 168, 174, 178, 241, 245, 251, 393, 
415, 469, 598, 2811, 2840. 
Expeditions against territory of, dis- 
cussed, 146, 394, 582, 590, 592, 
601, 609. 

Proclamations against, 392, 546. 
Florida, cession of, to United States 
by. (See Florida.) 

Force ordered to protect citizens of 
United States from troops of, 394. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4376, 4699, 4738. 


Referred to, 4757. 

Gunboats constructed by, in and near 
New York to operate against Peru, 
discussed, 3987. 

Hostile disposition of, toward XTuited 
States, 376, 393, 611. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 594, 2643, 4116, 5905. (See 
also Cuba.) 

Pardon of, discussed, 2689, 2692. 
Released, 6284. 

Indemnity paid by, on account of ex- 
ecution of Gen. Ryan and others, 
referred to, 4408. 

Indians — 

Aid furnished by, 611. 

Relations with United States re- 
garding, 139. 

Interference by, with the commerce 
of the United States, 329. 

Internal contests in, 1368, 1592, 2112, 
2811. 

Hope expressed that prosperity will 
return with peace, 1749. 

Lands ])urchasGd from, by United 
States, 956, 1029. 

Letters regarding treaty of United 
State's with, transmitted, 794. 
Louisiana, transfc'r of, to United 
States disagreeable to, 370. 
Maj.-Gen. Jat'kson ’s entrance into 
Florida not an encroachment iij)on 
rights of, 6J1. 

Maritime juriseliction of, in w^aters 
surrounding Cuba, referred to, 3380. 
Minister of, to United States — 
Withdrawal of, 6296, 6312. 

Minist<‘r of Ihiited States to, 107, 
148, 164, 339, 6257, 6284, 6286. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
3964. 

New minister to bo sent to, 2976, 
3040. 

Recall of, 148. 

Requested, 2976, 3040. 

Referred to, 2176, 2210. 

Withdrawal of, 6312. 

Navigation treaty with, 106, 110, 164. 
Neutral vessels deemed lawful prize 
by, 432. 

Obstruction of commerce on Mobile 
River, by, 372, 376. 

Orders to the forces to protect citi- 
zens of the United States from 
troops of, 394. 

Pacific policy of, toward former col- 
onies, 1009. 

Peace conference between South 
American Republics and, held in 
Washington, 4052, 4099. 

People of, efforts to improve condi- 
tion of, 762, 786. 

Persons claiming American citizen- 
ship captured on the Competitor by, 
6180, 6183. 
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Spain 

Policy of United States regarding 
Oui)an insurrection. (See (Juba.) 
Priiiic minister of, assassination of, 
referred to, 6284. 

Prohibition by authorities of, to land 
American cargoes at New Orleans, 
334. 

Provinces of. (See South American 
Provinces.) 

Provisional government establishment 
of, recognized by United States, 3889. 
Eociprocity with, C9G6. 

Etdifase of citizens, 6284. 

Eepublican form of government in, 
efforts of ])eo}»le of, to establish, 
dis<*uss(Ml, 4194. 

Eevenue laws of United States, com- 
plaints of, against, referred to, 
1956. 

Eevolution in, referred to, 3889. 
Spoliations committed on commerce 
of United States by, 329. (See 
also claims against, ante.) 

Subjects of, assaulted in New Or- 
leans, 2654. 

Claims arising out of, discussed, 
2688. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4696. 

Eeferred to, 4757. 

Treaty of, with — 

Prauce, 185. 

South American Eepublics, 1369. 
Treaty of jauice with, proclaimed. 
(Se(‘ Enc. Art., Spanish- American 
War.) 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, by President — 

Adams, .lohn, 241, 247, 292. 
Arthur, 4699, 4738, 4842, 4847, 
4848, 4866. 

Buchanan, 3124. 

Grant, 4376. 

Jefferson, .‘h'lG, 372, 376. 

Monroe, 619, 622, 623, 637, 638, 
639, 644, 652, 653, 672. 

Tyler, 2085. 

Washington, 184, 185, 186, 192, 
197. 

Copies of protocol transmitted, 
6101. 

Correspondence regarding, trans- 
mitted, 2078. 

Faithfully observed, 2585. 
Proclaimed. (See Enc. Art., Span- 
ish-j^morican War.) 

Protocol proclaimed, 6487. 
Eatification of, 652, 653. 

Postponed, (523 , 638. 

Kefused, 376, 623, 639, 644. 
Eeferred to, 682, 2834, 4800. 
Withdrawn, 4888, 4922. 

Vessels of — 

Commerce of United States inter- 
fered with by, 469. 


Differential duty imposed upon, re- 
ferred. to, 4407. 

Discriminating duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, 4128, 4810, 
5075, 5155. 

Discussed, 5089. 

Proclamation revoking, 5074. 
Eecommended, 1242. 
Discriminating duties paid by, 
should be returned, 2249. 

Duties on, referred to, 1138, 1156, 
2249. 

Insult to American flag by, repara- 
tion must be made for, 560. 
Interfered with by United States. 
(See AniiKtad, Tlie; Nnesira 
SenorOj The; Proridenria, The.) 
Minister of, displeased with de- 
cision of United States Su- 
preme Court regarding, 2085. 
Eecommendation of President re- 
garding, 2085. 

Eelease of, demanded by minister 
of, 1805. 

Eepair of, at American docks, re- 
ferred to, 4005. 

Tonnage on, application made for 
reduction in, 1795. 

Vessels of Uniteil States — 

Fines imposed ui)on by, and re- 
taliatorv measures discussed, 
402(), 4714, 4763, 4786, 4788, 
5061. 

Abolished, 4810, 5155. 

Must have certificate to enter 
ports of, 147. 

Seized or interfered with ])y, dis- 
cussed by President — 
Adams, John, 243. 

Arthur, 4626, 4759. 

Buchanan, 2976. 

Cleveland, 4919, 6068. 

Fillmore, 2679, 2721. 

Grant, 3986, 4052, 4189, 4195, 
4196, 4210, 4276, 4290. 
Hayes, 4436, 4560. 

Jackson, 1112. 

Pierce, 2761, 2767, 2778, 2869, 
2900. 

(See also Black Hawk, The; El Dor- 
ado, The; Georgian, The; Virginias, 
The.) 

War with — 

Prance — 

Declaration of, by Spain, March 
23, 1793. 

Privateers not to be commis- 
sioned, 779. 

Eeferred to, 821. 

South American Eepublics — 
Armistice referred to, 4144. 

Good offices of United States 
tendered, 3776, 3884. 
Accepted, 3987, 4052, 4144. 
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Vesscis being built in New York 
for Spain forbidden to depart, 
3987. 

Spanish Provinces. (See Wars, 
Foreign.) 

United States, preparations for, re- 
ferred to, 376. (See also Span- 
ish- American War.) 

Spain, Treaties with, — Tho treaties with 
Spain prior to the treaty of I‘arls were 
expressly annulled and abrogated In 3902, 
except the treaty of Feb. 3 7, 1833, which 
was continued in force. It provided for 
the payment of claims of the United States 
by the Issuance by Sj)ain of a series of 
inscriptions. The commission to determine 
the eljiluis (appointed liy Congress, June 
7, 18315) awarded the sum of $549,87)0.28 
to tlie elaimants. The payment of the in- 
terest on this sum is made perpetual by 
the convention. 

The treaty of pence of 1898, known as 
the Treaty of Paris, closed the Spauish- 
American War. By it Spain rolln(juish<‘d 
all authority and claim of sovereignty to 
Cuba and ceded Porto Rieo and (Juam to 
the United States. In eonsidoral Ion of flie 
payment l)y the United States, within 
three mouths of the ratilieation of the 
treaty, of twenty millions of dollars, Spain 
ceded to the United States the archipelago 
known as the Philippines. It was agreed 
that the United Stat<‘s should for the 
space of ten ytairs from the signing of the 
treaty admit Spanish ships and merchan- 
dise to the Philip])ines on the same terms 
ns United States slilps and mer<’handise. 
Spanish soldiers taken as jirisoners of war 
at Manila were to he sent back to Spain 
at the expense of the TTnlted States, with 
their arms restored to them. Spain should 
evncuat(' the J’liilippim's as spo('(lil.v as pos- 
sible, taking with her, as her i)roperty, (he 
movable munitions of war and arms, the 
larger aitus to l»o left in position and pur- 
chased from Spain by the United States 
upon terms to be agreed upon. All pris- 
oners of war to l»e releasf'd l)y both parties. 
No ind('muity to be sought by either gov- 
ernment fiann tin* other. The TTniled 
States to settle all <’lalins against Spain 
covered by the relinquishment of this 
treaty. 

Spain rellnqiii.shed to the United States 
all wharves, docks, barracks, and similar 
pnlillc property in Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam, 
and in the I’hlllppines without prejudice 
to i)rivate interests therein. Provision 
was made for establishing the political 
status of subjects of Spain electing to re- 
main within the ceded possessions. The 
right of establishing a consular offlee by 
Spain in any of the ceded districts was 
4 accorded by the treaty. 

In 1900 an additional treaty was made 
to cover the cession of the ‘outlying Is- 
lands of the Philippines not speciflcallv 
Included in the treaty of 1898. The.se were 
particularly the islands of the Uagayan 
Sulii and Sihitn, for w'hich cession the 
United States agreed to i)ny the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars to Spain. 

In 3 902 a treaty of friendship and gen- 
eral relations was closed with Spain to 
cover largely the points in the treaties 
which had been abrogated by war. This 
treaty covered the points usual In treaties 
of eommeree and navigation, and consular 
conventions. 

An arbitration convention on the lines 
prescribed by The Hague Convention of 
18i09 was signed April 30, 1908. 


Spanish- American Provinces. (See 

South American Provinces; South 
American Kepublics.) 
Spanish-American War.— in February, 
1895, the natives of Cuba, after years of 
oppression by their Spanish rulers, which 
was in no wise lightened by various unsuc- 
cessful revolutions, determined to throw off 
the yoke of Spain. They took up arms 
against the mother country, and quickly 
the entire island was in a state of insurrec- 
tion. This revolution, like previous out- 
breaks which had occurred in the island, 
was not at first considered of sutiiclent im- 
portance to warrant Interference or i-ecog- 
nition on the part of the United Slates, al- 
though Americans were outspoken in their 
sympathy for Cuba and indignant at the 
stories of mistreatment of Cubans at the 
hand.s of Spanish governors, 

A similar outbreak in the Island occurred 
in 18(58. during the Administration of Presi- 
dent Grant. In his message to Congress 
Dec. (5, 3 8(59, President Grant said: “The 
contest (in the island) has at no time as- 
sumed the conditions which amount lo a 
war in tlie sense of international law, or 
wlileli would show the oxisteriee of a 
de facto political organization of the iusiir- 
geuts sufficient to justify a recognition of 
lielllgerency” (page 3985). In a message 
of June 13, 1870, describing the conditions 
in the Island, he said: “The lnsurr(*ction 
itself, although not subdued, exhil)i(s no 
signs of advance, l)iit seems to lie confined 
to an irregular system of hostilities, car- 
ried on by small and illy armed bands of 
men, roaming without concentration through 
tlie wooils and the sparsely populated re- 
gions of the Island, attaeklng from amliush 
convoy.s and small bands of troops, burning 
plautatlon.s and the estates of those not 
sympathizing with their cause” (page 
4018). Again, Dee. 7. 1875. In a message 
to (^ingress he used the following language 
In respect to conditions in tiie island : “("on- 
sidered as a question of expediency, I re- 
gard (he accordance of lielllgerent rights 
still to be ns unwise and premature as I 
regard It to be. at present, indofensilde as 
a measure of right’ ^ (page 4293). 

President Cleveland entertained an opin- 
ion in regard to the insurreetion in (Tiba 
arising in 1895 similar to tho.se expros.sed 
by President Grant in regard to the insur- 
rection of 3808, and In hhs message of Dec. 
2 of that year he said : “Whatever may be 
the traditional sympathy of our country- 
men as individuals with a people who seem 
to be struggling for larger autonomy and 
greater freedom, deepened, ns such sympa- 
thy naturally must be. In liehnlf of our 
neighbors, yet the plain duty of their gov- 
ernment is to observe in good faith the rec- 
ognized obligationvS of international rela- 
tionship” (page 6008). lie insisted tliat 
belligerent rights should not be accorded 
to the Insurgents, because of peril and in- 
jury to our own interests. He said In his 
message of Dec. 7, 3890; “Imperfect and 
restricted as the Spanish government of the 
island may bo, no other exists there, unless 
the will of the military officer In temporary 
command of a particular district can be 
dignified as a species of government” (page 
61.51). 

The foregoing expressions of opinion 
prove unmistakably tlmt there was no 
reaching out on the part of the United 
State.s to Interfere with the Spanish rule 
in Cuba. When President McKinley wjis 
Inaugurated the insurrection described by 
his Immediate predecj'ssor .still existed, and 
the grave questions which had confronted 
the latter were now presented for his con- 
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sldoration. He doclinod to Interfere In tbe 
troubles In the Island In any way and ex- 
pressly refused to re<‘ognlze the independ- 
ence of Cuba. He declared Spain should 
be given reasonable time in which to apjdy 
l)romlsed reforms. In pursinnuM' of Spain’s 
promise autonomons adn*ii\lKl rat ions were 
established in some of the larger cities, 
but subHequent developimmts demonstrated 
the futility of such actioji ami the failure 
of the newly formed govf'rnments. The 
revolution dragged on, sapping the sub- 
stance of the people as ll progressed and 
rendering destitute the poorer classes. 
Crimes were eoininitted on every hand, 
while desolation and disorder reigned. 

To add to the horrors and atroeitlcs of 
the struggle. th(‘ Caplnin-CSeuoral of the 
Island, Valeriano SVoyWr, Feb. 10, 
issued an edict initiating a cruel poliey 
which be called “reeoncentration.” By 
Weyler’s order the agricultural inhabitants 
were herded Into the cities, their lands laid 
waste, and tlielr homes dost royod. Crowd- 
ed within the cities and line's of the Span- 
ish armies, tho non-combatant men, wom- 
en, and eliildron died from disease and 
starvation In \intold numbers. Reports of 
the eonditioiis in Cul)a were from time to 
time brought to llie TIniled States, and 
the public iniml throughout the country 
was greatly stirred. Wliile this state of 
affairs existed the set'oml-class battleship 
Maine, which had be'cn dispatched to Cul)an 
waters on a friendly mission, was on the 
night of Feb. 15, 18b8, blown up in the 
harbor of Havana. In this catastrophe 
two officers ami 11.58 sailors and marines 
perished (page (*2b5). A thorough invest i- 
gatlocv of this disaster was immediately in- 
stituted, ami at Its close a rc'port was made 
to the effect that the destruction of the 
ship had been wrought by an explosion 
from wilho\]t, produced by a submarine 
mine (page b281). 

The tension of ilio public* mind, alrc'ady 
great, was Incrc'usc'd by this rc‘i)ort and by 
the stispleion in tlie minds of many as to 
the cause of the disaster. Tin* people could 
not much longer be hc'ld in ehec'k, and to 
those who wc're evc'n easnally observant it 
was apparent that a crisis in our affairs 
with Spain was imminent. Congrc'ss was 
in session and nnanimonslv }ip{>roi)riated 
$50,000,000 for the national <l('fensc'. 'riie 
coasts of tile United SlaU'S were poorly de- 
fended, the Navy iiec'ded ammnuitioii and 
supplies and an im-rc'ase in vessels, wdiile 
the Army required enlnrgeim'iit in m<*n and 
munitions. April 0 the contint'ntal powers, 
through their envoys in Wasliinglon, gave 
expression to llie lioix* tliat an amicable 
adjustment of the impend! tig tronl)!eH might 
be reached. The l*r(\si<I(*iit rc'plied to tlielr 
representations, and with liiein sharcal the 
hope that peace might lie preserved. The 
President in his message of April 11, 
1898, announced the failure of dijdomacT 
to bring al)out a satisfactory scdtlemenl of 
the difflcmlties and recommended to Con- 
gress forcible intervention (page (>281). 

April 19, after refusing to recognize the 
government of (bil)a, (''ongress with much 
unanimity declared the island independent 
of Spain and authorized forcible interven- 
tion (page 6297). The resolutions met with 
the approval of the Uxecutivo, and he 
signed them the next day. Spain regarded 
this act on the part of the TTiiited States 
as “equivalent to an evident dc>elar;(tlon of 
war.” The ministers of tlie two e«nintries 
were recalled and diplomat !e rfdatlons ter- 
minated. April 22 a bloc-kade of (bibaii 
ports was proclaimed (page 6172), and the 
following day a call was made for 12.5.000 
volunteers (page 647.*!). A formal declara- 
tion of war was recommended by the Presi- 


dent, and -April 25 Congress declared the 
exlsiem-e of war from and including April 
21. Duo notification of the existence of war 
was given to the various governments April 
2.5, nearly all of which immi'diately re- 
sponded with proclamations of iieiilrallty. 

May 25 thcr(* was a Sf'cond call for vol- 
uutccr.s, 75.000 in number (page 6477). 
Like the initial call for 125.000, this was 
responded to without delay. ’Phe regular 
armj" was largc'ly inereased, as was the en- 
listed force of tin* Navy. More than lOO 
vessels were added to the Navy by pnr- 
chas<>. The coast defens(>s were rapidly 
strengthened, additional guns placed in po- 
sition. and an auxiliary navy was created. 
About 1,500 submarine mines were plaeed 
at tlie most (‘xpos('(l points on the coast. 
(’al)Ie, telegraph, ami tele]>hono lines were 
constructed in many pl.-ices. In addition to 
the iiation.il defense fund of .$50,000,000, 
which was exfu'ndc'd in largi' part by the 
Army and Navy, (’ongress i^rovided further 
means for p;-o^e>-iitir liostilllU's by the 
war revi'ime .-n i ni .I'.ii.- 1.5, authorizing a 
t\ per cent popular loan not to exceed $100.- 
000,000 and h'vyiiig addilioTuil inii)osts and 
tax<'s. Of tlie aiithorizf'd loan $200,000,000 
was offered and in-omplly taken, the sub- 
s<-riptions far exet-eding the call. 

Tlic first eiiconiiter o(-currod April 27, 
when a detac-luncnl of tlu- blockading 
squadron made a recorimiissance in force at 
Matnnzas. Cuba, sln'lied lh<' ]iarl)or forts 
and <l('moiished sever, il lu'w works in eonr.se 
of eonstrnclion. ’flu' lu'xt engagement oe- 
curred M;iy 1, at Manila, in ilo' I'liillp* 
pine Island.s, ’flu* American s<pi!idron at 
Hongkong, under (/ommodoi-c (ieorge 
D<'wey, liad la*en insi met ('<1 to pj-oce('(l to 
the l’hllipi>ine Islands and to capture or 
destroy the formidabb' Siainisli tleet aa- 
semliled at Maiiil.-i. At davbreal; of Mav i 
Dewey’s llcr't, sn(‘('essf ally T^jisslng over 
the snlim.'iriiK' miiK's, ('Uterc'd M.-tnila Bay 
and after a few hours’ engagement de- 
stroyi'd the <'ntii-(' fl<'(d of ten warships and 
one transport, eajdnriMl tlu' nav.-il station 
and forts at C\‘iviie, .-nid eomideloly con 
trolled the l)ay of M;imla, with tlu' .•il)llity 
to tJike llu‘ city at will. Dn the Anu'ric.-m 
side not a life Av.as lost, tlie wounded niim- 
lierlng only s(‘V»'ii. and not a vessi'l w.-is 
matei-i.-tllv injurt'd. ’flie Spanish loss in 
Killed and wounded (xcfu'ded ino, ’fluis 
tlie tirsl great laillle of tin* war Avas .a 
victory of tlie Tbilted Slates, m.ignillci'iit 
In vtToet and (*xl r.-iordiiiary in dc'tall, st.-ind- 
ing um-qiiallf'd in the acliieveiuent.s of naval 
warfare. The elTeet of this remark.-ible 
vi<-lory gave a tirestige of invinelldlity to 
the United States which, though long de- 
served, had never bi'cn appreciated l)y the 
gnait naval powi'rs of the earth. Koenfori'i'- 
nu'nts, umb'r Maj.-Uen. Wesley M(*rritt, 
were hurried to the l’liilipj)ine Islands and 
lirmly established within sight of Manila, 
which lay lielph'ss before "the Amerb'an 
guns. The first exiieditiou sailed from San 
Franeiseo May 25 and arrived off Manila 
June 50. Otlier expeditions seen followed, 
until the tot.'il force landed at Manila con- 
sisted of more than 15,000 ofl3cers and men. 

In the meantime, large forces were as- 
sembled at various i>oiuts along the coast 
of the Ttnited Statesj to invade Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
the forts at the entrance to Santiago Har- 
bor, Cuba, were shelled by the American 
squadrons, but none of the attacks had any 
appreciable result. On the night of .Tune 3, 
in an at tempt to blockade the month of 
Santiago Harlior, Assistant Naval (’onstrnc- 
tor Riehmond P. Hobson, accompanied l)v 
SPT.'U men from (he American sniiadroii. 
sank the collier Merrimae across the narrow 
channel. This unparalleled act of heroism 
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thrillod Dot only Ihc hojirts of the Ainorl- 
ouD people, ))nt ehalleiigeU the admiration 
of th(‘ world. Under the proteetion of a 
portion of the American ileet a landing of 
600 marines was (dVected at Guantanamo 
Bay oil June 10. This port was tiiken and 
held after severe figluiug by the marines, 
who were the llrst organized forces of the 
United »Slntes to land in Unha. By June 16 
additional forc(‘s had been landed. 

Juno 110 the advanc<‘ of the American 
army under Muj.-Gen. William 11. Khafter, 
landed at Daicpiiri, about hfleen miles east 
of Santitigo, and tlio next day began the 
movement against the eity. The tirsi seri- 
ous engagt'UKMit in whidi the American 
troops lost heavily occurred at Las Guasi- 
nias JiiiK* l»4. By nightfall of that day 
ground wltldn live miles of Santiago was 
won, (See Santiago, Battle of). The out- 
works of Santiago wore taken July 1 after 
a s(‘vere buttle, and on the next day El 
Uaney and San Jnaii were captured after a 
desp<n-ate struggle. The inveslmont of the 
oily was now eomplett‘. The naval forces 
eo-(»i)erated, shelling the town and the coast 
forts. 

On the following day, July Jl, occurred 
the decisive naval eomi)al of tht' war. 'Fhe 
Spanisli licet under Uear-Admiral rascnal 
<\'rvera, which liad l>een coniined iu Urn 
harbor of Santiago for six W('eks by the 
Idockading s(iuadi-on umb'r acting Hear-Ad- 
mlral William T. Sampson, altcmipted to 
es<-ape. Tin' Spauisii vessiMs were InUw- 
cepted and utterly <lestro.v<‘d by the Amerl- 
eaii lle(‘t under tbe immediate dir<‘(‘tioii of 
Uointmxlore Wiiitield S. Sebley, wlio as- 
sumed command during tlie temporary ab- 
sence of Bear-Admiral Sampson. The Span- 
ish l(»ss was ({(to killed and alH)nt l,4(i0 
prisoners, Iiicliidiiig the admiral. 

Spain was mial)le to rc'covcT from the 
eat ast roi>lus and her efforts upon the ocean 
virtually et‘as<Ml. Tlie capitulation of San- 
tiago, whi<'li embraced the entire east<‘rn 
end of Cuba, soon folio w<-d, July 17 tbe 
American army occupied the eily. The 
number of Spanish soldiers surrendered 
was liL'.OOO. 

An expedition against 1‘orto Rico, con- 
sisting of about .'1,500 men, under e(Uiimand 
of Ma.i -(Jen. Nelson A. Miles, was lmme<li- 
ntely lilted out, and landed at Guanica July 
25. Gen. Miles’s force was sul)se(iueut ly 
luereased to about 17,000. With the ex- 
C(‘ption <if a f(‘w sliglil engag(*ments, there 
was no serious resistance, and the middle of 
August fmind much of tiie isl.aiid in the 
possession of the American troops. 

As early as July 26 Snain made over- 
ture's feu* peace tlirough M. Jule*s Uamboii, 
the Freneli ambassador at Wasliingtou. 
August 12 the peace protocol was signed, 
l)y which hostilities were brought to an 
end. 

August 15, the news of the signing of the 
protex'ol not having reached Ihe^ Philippines, 
tbe battle of Manila was fonglit, and the 
last scene of the war was enaede'd when, 
after a brief assault by the American land 
and naval forces, the city was compelled to 
surrender. 

The number of military forces engaged 
by the United States in the war, as re- 
ported to the Commissioner of Pensions, 
was: Regulars, 57,329; militia and volun- 
teers, 223,235; navy, 31.950— total, 312,523. 

The total casualties in killed and wound- 
ed during the war w'ere — Army, offleers 
killed, 23 ; enlisted men killed, 257 — total, 
280; officers wounded, 113; enlisted men 
wounded, 1,464— total, 1,577. Navy- 
killed, 17; wounded, 67: dic'd as result of 
wounds, 1 ; Invalided from service, 6 — to- 
tal, 91. In the entire campuign by land and 
sea the United States dhi not lose a flag, 
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gun, ship, or transport, and, with the ey- 
• ceptioii of the crew of the Mcrriniav, not a 
soldier or sailor was la ken prisoiK'r. 

August 7 the American troops In Cuba 
begau to embark for lumie, and the entire 
force was returned to I in' United State's by 
August 24, after an absence of only two 
monihs. A treaty of pc'aee was signed at 
Paris by the cominissicmers of tlce two 
couiitrb's Dec. 10, 1898. It was ratified on 
the part of the Unitc'd States E<'b. 6. and 
on the part of Spain March l‘.>, ISJh). By ilio 
treaty it was provided that Spain ri'limjuish 
all claim of sovereignty ovc'r and title to 
Cuba; that Puerto Rico and other West lu- 
diau islands of Spain, one isljind in tbe 
laidrones, and the entire Philippine group 
be ceded to the United Slati's, and that 
Spain be paid .$20,090,000. 'I'Ise ratilicatiou 
of tlie two Governments wer<' (>xehanged in 
Washington April 11. 1899, and on the same 
day Presidc'iit McKliili'y issued the follow- 
ing proclamation : “WlH*r(*as a treaty of 
peace lietween the TTnited States of Amer- 
iea and Her Majesty tin* Queen Regent of 
Spain, in tlie name of lier august son, Don 
Alfonso XllI, was concluded and signed liy 
their respective plenipoi «'i)tiarb's at Paris 
on the 10th day of Deeendu'r, 1898, the 
original of which, lieing in tlie Englisli 
and Spanisli languagt's. is w'ord for word 
as follows: [Here' tlie full text of the 
treaty is inserted.) And wlH'reas tlie said 
convention lias been duly ratilied on iioth 
parts and the ratifications »d’ tbe two Gov- 
erniiK'nts wi'n* evebangc'd in tin' city »)f 
W;«sbington on tin* lltb dav of April. 1899: 
Now, t iK'n't’ore, Ix' it knoM n lliat 1, William 
MeKinic'.v, Prc'sldcmt of llu' United State's of 
America, have eaiisi'd tin* said ('onvenliou 
to be madi* public, to tlii' ('rid that the same 
and every artieb' and elaiisi' tlien'of may 
ix' ol»s('rv('d ami fulfilh'd Mitb good faith 
by Uie UniU'd Stall's and the eillzena 
thereof.’" 

Spanish- American War: 

Alnuxir'rvar, Duke of, communication 
from, regarding |x'ac.(', 6302, 6316. 

Auxiliary Njivy of TTnited States in, 
referred to, 6313. 

Bagley, Worth, killed while attempt- 
ing to slleiK'O batteries at ('ardeiias, 
63(12, 6316. 

Barton, Clara, president Red Cros.s, 
work ai'complished by, in, 6284, 
6308, 6320. 

Battle of July 3 discussed, 6317. 
(JSoe also Lnc. Art., Santiago Har- 
bor, Battle of.) 

Blockade of Cuban ports proclaimed, 
6472, 6481. 

Discussed, 6296, 6312. 

Removal of, referred to, 6321. 

Brooke, John R. — 

Member of military commission to 
Puerto Rico, 6322. 

Puerto Rican expedition reenforced 
by corps of, 6318. 

Butler, Matthew C., member of mili- 
tary commission to Cuba, 6322. 

Cambon, Jules, French minister, rep- 
resentative of Spain in preliminary 
peace negotiations, 6320. 

Cardonas Bay, conflict in, discussed, 
6304, 6316. 
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The WhisUnc rescued by the Hud- 
son in, thanks of Congress, etc., 
to officers and men of latter rec- 
ommended, 

Casualties on Amc^rican side in, 6319. 
Causes leading up to, discussed and 
reviewed, 6248, 6280, 6307. 

Cavite, water batteries at, silenced 
by American squadron, 6297, 6315. 
Cervera, Pascual, Spanish fleet under 
command of, in Santiago Harbor, 
6316. 

Destroyed by American squadron 
wliile attempting to escape, 6317. 
(See also Kne. Art., Santiago 
Harbor, Battle of.) 

Corbin, H. C. — 

Directs Cen. Otis to avoid conflict 
with Philippine insurgents, 6584. 
Dis])atch to (len. Otis regarding 
force, etc., for Philippine islands, 
6579. 

Instructions to Gen. Merritt regard- 
ing joint occupancy of Philip- 
pine Islands with insurgents, 
6579. 

Ordtir of, to send troops to Iloilo, 

6583. 

Crowninshield, A. S., report of, on 
number of lives lost by sinking of 
the Maine j 6296. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of 
United States regarding, discussed, 
6248, 6280, 6307, 

Davis, Cushman K., j)eace commis- 
sioner on part of United States, 
6322. 

Day, William B., peace commissioner 
on i)art of Hnited States, 6322. 
Dewey, George — 

Attack of American land forces 
and ca]>tnre of Manila assisted 
by squadron under, 6319. 
Thanks of President tendered, 
6579. 

Member of Philippine Commission, 

6584. 

Spanish fleet destroyed in Manila 
Bay by American squadron 
under, 6297, 6315. 

A])pointed acting rear-admiral 
6297, 6302. 

Sword to be presented to, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, 6298. 
liecommended, 6297. 

Keply of, 6302. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. 

Referred to, 6297. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, 
etc., for Philippine Islands, re- 
quested by President, 6580. 
Diplomatic relations broken off, 
6290, 6311. 

Discussed, 6296, 6297, 6298, 6302, 
6305, 6307, 6468. 


Efforts of foreign governments to 
preserve i)eace discussed, 6309. 

El Caney captured by American 
troops, 6317. 

Enlisted force of American Navy in, 
6313. 

Evacuation of — 

Cuba, Puerto Rico, and adjacent 
Islands, military commissions to 
superintend, 6322. 

Havana, order regarding, 6583. 

Executive orders regarding, 6568. 

Existence of, act declaring, 6348. 
Recommended, 6296. 

Referred to, 6312. 

Fighting force of American Navy 
in, 6313. 

Frye, William P., peace commission- 
er on part of United States, 6322. 

Gordon, William W., member of 
military commission to Puerto 
Rico, 6322. 

Government for newly acquired pos- 
sessions of United States referred 
to, 6322. (See also Military occu- 
I)ation of, post.) 

Graves of American soldiers in Cuba 
to be marked, order regarding, 
6578. 

Gray, George, peace commissioner 
on part of United States, 6322. 

Guantanamo Bay, landing of Ameri- 
can marines and subsequent figlit- 
ing at, 6317. 

Higginson, Francis J., Puerto Rican 
expedition conveyed by fleet un- 
der, 6318. 

Hobson, Richmond P., sinking of 
the Mcrrimac in Santiago Har- 
bor by, 6305, 6316. 

Thanks of Congress to, and pro- 
motion of, recommended, 6306, 

Hodgsdon, Daniel B., recognition of 

^ services of, in battle of Manila 
Bay recommended, 6305. 

Honors to the dead ordered, 6587. 

Hostilities suspended by proclama- 
tion, 6487. 

Referred to, 6321. 

Hudson, thanks of Congress to of- 
fleers and men of the, for rescuing 
the Winslow recommended, 6304. 

Hugh McCulloch, recognition of ser- 
vices of commander of the, in bat- 
tle of Manila Bay recommended, 
6305. 

Illustrations of, 5645, 5709, 5775, 5834, 
5866, 5930, 5978, 5994, 6042, 6058, 
6090, 6122, 6186, 0187, 6279, 6295. 

Joint resolution of Congress declar- 
ing freedom of Cuba and author- 
izing intervention by United 
States in insurrection, 6297. 
Discussed, 6311. 

Regarded by Spain as ‘‘equiv- 
alent to an evident declaration 
of war,’’ 6312. 
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Lon^j John D. — 

Eeport of, on number of lives lost 
by sinkiiij^ of the Maine, 6296. 
Thanks of President tendered 
Oommodore Dewey by, 6i568. 
Maine^ destruction of the, in Havana 
harbor, 6277, 6290, 6808. 

Findings of court of inquiry dis- 
cussed, 6277, 6290.^ 

Number of lives lost in, report on, 
6296. 

I’ropositiori of Spain to investi- 
gate causes of, referred to, 6290. 
Marietta, voyage and arrival of the, 
from San Francisco, 6816. 

Miitan/.as, harbor and forts at, 
shelled by American squadron, 
6815. 

Merrimnc, sinking of the, in Santi- 
ago Harbor by Lieut. Hobson, 
680.5, 6816. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made 
ensign for attempting to rescue 
force of, 6806. 

Tlianks of Congress to and xmoino- 
tion of Lieut. Hobson recom- 
mended, 6806. 

Merritt, Wesley, expedition to Phil- 
ippine Islands under command 
of, 68L5. 

Attack upon and surrender of Ma- 
nila, 6819. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6579. 

Instructions of President regard- 
ing military occuptaion of 
islaiuls, 6.569, 6571, 6572. 

Joint occupancy with insur- 
gents not to be permitted, 
6579. 

Miles, Nelson A., Puerto Rican ex- 
jxidition under command of, dis- 
cussed, 6818. 

Military commissions to su])eriii- 
tend evacuation of Cuba, Puerto 
Kico, etc., 6822. 

Military occuj>ation by United 
States, ill st ructions of President 
regarding — 

Cuba, 6575. 

Philijipine Islands, 6569, 6571, 

6572, 6581. 

Joint occujiaricy with insur- 
gents not to be permitted, 
6579. 

Minister of Spain, to United States, 
withdrawal of, 6296, 6812. 

Minister of United States to Spain, 
mentioned, 6257, 6284, 6286, 
Withdrawal of, 6812. 

Monument to soldiers killed in, at 
Arlington, 6706. 

Neutrality preserved by foreign 
])owers in, discussed, 6312. 
Newcomb, Frank H., Commander of 
the WinMow rescued by the Hudson 
28 
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in command of, at Cardenas, thanks 
of Congress to, ri’commended, 
6804. 

Officers and men compelled to re- 
main in United States, tribute to, 
6820. 

Oregon, voyage and arrival of the, 
from San Francisco discussed, 
6316. 

Otis, Ewell S. — 

Directed to avoid conllict with 
Philij»[iino irisurgoiits, 6584. 
Directed to send troops to Iloilo, 
6583. 

Member of the Fliilippine Com- 
mission, 6584. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, 
etc., for Philiiipine Islands re- 
quested by Presi(l(*nt, 6579. 

Peace (.bniinissioners on part of 
United States, 6822. 

Peace negotiations discussed, 6820. 
Protocol discussed, 6821, 6187. 

Philippine Islands — 

Cable communication with, recom- 
mended, 6854. 

Commissioners to, aiul duties of, 
set forth by President, 6581. 
Contributions to be levied upoji, 
(See Militaiy occupation of, 
pofif.) 

Expeditions to, under command of 
Cen. Merritt, 6815. 

Force, etc., for, suggestions from 
commanders regarding, request- 
ed by President, 6580. 

Gen. Otis directed to avoid con- 
dict with insurgents, 6584. 

Gov (‘rumen t for. (See Military 
oceupation of, post.) 

Grants of puldic or corporate 
rights in, order regarding, 6588. 
Military ocuj)ation of, by United 
States, and govern in (Uit for, 
orders regarding, 6569, 6571, 
6572, 6581. 

Joint occupation with insur- 
gents not to be })erinitted, 
6581. 

Troops to 1)0 sent to Iloilo, order 
regarding, 6588. 

Vessels of Spain from, discrimi- 
nating duties on, suspended by 
proclamation, 5155. 

Victory of — 

American squadron over vSj)anish 
fleet in l)ay of Manila, dis- 
cussed, 6297, 6815. 
Commander of American 
squadron — 

Appointed acting rear-ad- 
miral, 6297, 6568. 

Sword to bo presented to, 
and medals to men under, 
6302. 
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Thanks of Congress to, and 
men under, 6298. 

Recommended, 6297. 

Reply of, 6302. 

Thanks of President ten- 
dered, 6568. 

Referred to, 6297. 
Commander of the Hugh Me- 
CuUuvhj recognition of ser- 
vices of, recommended, 6.305. 
American Squadron and land 
forces at Manila discussed, 
63X9. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
commanders and men, 6579. 

Popular loan for prosecuting, author- 
ized by Congress, 6314. 

Postal communication -with Santi- 
ago, order regarding, 6577. 

Postal service in, discussed, 6344. 

Powell, Joseph W., to be made en- 
sign for attempting to rescue force 
of the MerrimaCf 6306. 

Preparations for, by United States 
discussed, 6309, 6313. 

Privateering not to be resorted to 
by United States iiroclaimed, 6474. 

Proclamations regarding, 6472, 6473, 
6474, 6477, 6481, 6487, 6491. 

Protection of American interests in 
Spanish jurisdiction confided to 
British representatives discussed, 
6331. 

Puerto Rican campaign discussed, 
6318. 

Red Cross work accomplished by, in, 
discussed, 6284, 6308, 6.320. 

Red Cross, International, proposition 
of Switzerland to extend compact 
of, in, discussed, 6336. 

Reid, Whitelaw, peace commissioner 
on part of United States, 6322. 

Return of troops to United States 
discussed, 6319. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, in, 6637. 

Sampson, William T. — 

Member of military commission 
to Cuba, 6322. 

Sinking of the Mcrrirnac by Lieut. 
Hobson, report of, on, discussed, 
6305. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape 
from Santiago Harbor de- 
stroyed by American squadron 
in command of, 6317. (See 
Enc., Art., Santiago Harbor, 
Battle of.) 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6573. 

San Juan, Cuba, captured by Ameri- 
can troops, 6317. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, shelled by 
American fleet, 6316. 

Santiago — 

American army under Gen. Shaf- 
ter lands near, 6317. 


British consul .at, confiding of 
American interests to, and death 
of mentioned, 6331. 

Movement against, and subse- 
quent capitulation of, dis- 
cussed, 6317. 

Thanks of Prcsidimt tendered, 
commander and men, 6574, 
6577. 

Postal communication with, order 
regarding, 6577. 

Santiago Harlior — 

Shelled by American squadron, 6,316. 
Spanish fleet under Admiral (.’er- 
vera in, 6316. 

Attein]>ting to escape destroyed 
by American S(|uadT'on, 
6317. (See Enc. Art., San- 
tiago Harbor, Battle of.) 
Thanks of 1‘resident tendered 
oflicers and men of Ameri- 
can squadron, 6573. 

The Mcrrimar sunk in, by Lieut. 
Hobson, 6305, 6.316. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made 
ensign for attmnpting to rt'S' 
cue force of, 300. 

Thanks of Congiess to Ideiit- 
Jlobson and })romotioii of, rec- 
onimmidcd, 6306. 

Sidiley, Winfield S. — 

Member of military commission to 
Puerto Rico, 6.322. 

Santiago Harbor shtdled by Amer- 
ican vS({uadron under, 6316. 
Spanish flei^t attempting to (‘sc.njie 
from Sant iago Harlxir destroN ed 
by American sijnadron under 
dir(‘ciion of’. (See Enc. Arl., 
Santiago Harbor, Battle of; 
also, 6317.) 

Schwan, Theodore, Puerto Rican ox- 
]»edition reenforced by brigade of, 
6318. 

Shafter, William R. — 

Army under, lands, near Santiago, 
6317. 

Ojierations of, around and sub- 
seq limit capitulation of Santi- 
ago, 6317. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6.574, 6577. 

Signal Corps, services of, discussed, 
6314. 

Suspension of hostilities proclaimed, 
6487. 

Thanksgiving and prayer, address of 
President to people for, 6573. 
Thanksgiving proclamation of l^rcsi- 
dent McKinley, 6491. 

Treatment to be accorded foreign 
vessels by United States pro- 
claimed, 6477. 

Discussed, 6312. 
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Treaty of peace proclaimed (see 
Enc. Art., Spanish-American War), 
6356. 

Vessels of United States in Great 
l^akes granted facilities by Can- 
ada for returning, 6331. 

Volunteers called for by proclama- 
tion, 6473, 6177. 

Uiseussed, 6296, 6312, 6313. 
Mustered out, referred to, 6322. 

To be mustered out, 6342. 

Wade, Janies F., member of military 
commission, to Ckiba, 6322. 

Wnr-revenue, act discussed, 6314. 

Wiieeler, Jusej)h, oiiorations of cav- 
alry division under, around Santi- 
ago, discussed, 6317. 

attempts of the, to si- 
lence batt(M'ies at Cardenas, 6302, 
631 6. 

Wilson, John IM., Puerto Pican ex- 
jiedition reenforced by division of, 
63 IS. 

Winslain disabled in conflict in Car- 
donas Pay, 6301, 6316. 

Eesened by the 7/ar/.s‘on, 6304. 

Thanks of Congress to oflicers 
and men of, recommended, 
6301. 

Woodford, Stewart L., minister to 
S])ain, mentioned, 6257, 6284, 

6286. 

Withdrawal of, 6312. 

Young, Samuel B. M., operations of 
brigade under, around Santiago 
discussed, 6317. 

Spanish Main, blockade of ports of, re- 
ferred to, 776. 

Spanish Milled Dollars referred to, 239. 
Spanish Milled Doubloons referred to, 

30 1. 

Spanish West Indies referred to, 4113. 
Speaker. — The title of the presiding officer 
of tlic Ilonso of Kopresentntivos. The Con- 
stitutiou provides that “the House of Uep- 
rcsonfelivcH shall fhoose their Spcalicr niid 
<)tlu'i- officers.’’ It is doubtful, however, if 
the framers of the Constitution contem- 
plated vestinj]: the Speaker with the power 
he now enjoys. The system of le^;is!ation 
by committees which has gradually grown 
up, carrying with it the prerogative of the 
lSi>eaker to name ths'*m, has greatly ex- 
tended his infiuenee. The first Speaker of 
the modern sort — more of a leader of the 
House than a presiding officer — was Henry 
(day. As the representative of the House 
the' Speaker presides over the deliberations 
of that body, ai»points its committees, su- 
pervises its journal, certifies to the amount 
of compensation due its members, signs the 
bills, resolutions, Avarrants, subpoenas, etc., 
and has the right, as a member to partici- 
pate in debate after calling another mem- 
ber to the ehalr. The Speaker rarely avails 
hlm.celf of this privilege. He is chosen by 
the House I'ronr among the mem!)ers. 

Following Is the list of the Speakers of 
the House ; Frederick A. (\ Muhlenberg, 
Pennsylvania: Jonathan Trumhulb Con- 
necticut; Jonathan Dayton, New Jersey; 


Specie 

Theodore Sedgwick, Massachusetts : Na- 
thaniel Macon, North Carolina ; Joseph B. 
Varnum, Massachusetts ; Henry Clay. Ken- 
tucky ; Langdon Cheves, South Carolina ; 
John W. Taylor, New York ; Philip P. Bar- 
boiip, Virginia ; Andrew Stevenson, Vlr- 

f lnla : John Bell, Tennessee ; James K. Polk, 
'ennessee ; Robert M. T. Hunter, Virginia ; 
John White, Kentucky ; John W. Jones, Vir- 
ginia ; John W. Davis, Indiana ; Robert C. 
Winthrop, Massachusetts ; Howell Cobb, 
(leorgia ; Linn Boyd, Kentucky ; Nathaniel 
P. Ranks, Massachusetts : James L. Orr, 
South Carolina ; William Pennington, New 
Jersey ; Galiisha A, Grow. Pennsylvania ; 
Schuyler Colfax, Indiana; James G. Blaine, 
Maine ; Michael C. Kerr, Indiana ; Samuel 
J. Randall. Pennsylvania ; J. Warren 
Keifer. Ohio ; John G. Carlisle, Ken- 
tucky ; Thomas R. Reed. Maine ; Chas. F. 
(’lisp, Georgia; David R. Henderson, Iowa; 
.Joseph G. Cannon, Illinois ; Champ Clark, 
Missouri. 

Special” Agents, Treasury Department. 

— Those officials investigate the work of the 
customs collectors, and make other investi- 
gations relative to the customs service of the 
T’nitcd States. (Sec list of references under 
C^ustoms. ) 

Special-Delivery Stamps: 

Discussed, 4836, 5881, 5971. 

Special Session Messages of President — 

Adams, John, 223. 

(Jeveland, 5833. 

Hayes, 4404, 4472. 

Lincoln, 3221. 

McKinley, 6244. 

Madison, 453, 511. 

Pierce, 2927. 

Roosevelt, 6741. 

Taft, 7379. 

Tyler, 1893. 

Van Buren, 1451. 

Wilson, 7871. 

Specie Circular. — An order drafted by Sen- 
alor Ronton, of Missouri, and issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury July 11, 
J<M30, by order of President Jackson (6329). 
Tt was designed to check speculative pur- 
chases of public lands. In it the officials 
were directed to receive nothing but gold 
and silver iu payment for public lands. 
The circular was issued in opposition to 
the sentiment of i’ongress, which at the 
next session passed a bill to rescind the 
order, but Jackson defeated the bill by a 
pocket veto. The President’s action aroused 
much indignation and. It is claimed, 
hastened the panic of 1837. 

Specie Payments.— The United States sus- 
pended specie payments Jan. 1, 1862, and 
Gongress authorized the issue of large 
quantities of United States notes to be a 
legal tender. In this action the Govern- 
ment had been preceded by most of the 
t)nnks of the country, following the ex- 
ample of the New York banks. Jan. 14, 
187r>, the act authorizing the resumption 
of specie payments of Government con- 
tracts to begin Jan. 1, 1879. was approved 
by President Grant in a special message 
(4208). To this end the purchase of bul- 
lion and the manufacture of subsidiary 
coin was at once begun. The mints were 
run overtime to supply the demand for 
specie, and resumption became an accom- 
plished fact. 
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Specie Payments: 

Act providing for resumption of, ap- 
proved and discussed, 4268. 

Banks refused to pay Government 
demands in specie, 1810. 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 6073. 

Grant, 30S3, 4061, 4198, 4239, 4247, 
4268, 4301, 4379. 

Haves, 4397, 4413, 4510, 4567. 
McKinley, 6253. 

Keports on, 1726. 

Besumj)tion of — 

By Chile discussed, 6059. 

Discussed, 3879, 4379, 4510, 4567. 
Kecommended, 3983, 4061, 4102, 

4239, 4247, 4301, 4310, 4413. 
Suspension of, by banks discussed, 
1541, 1751, 1757, 1777, 1789, 3330. 
Specific Duty. —A duty on imported goods, 
based on tbe weight or quantity thereof. 
Spies. — In war-times, a spy is a person who. 
in disguise or not wearing distinctive marks 
of the 1)(4Ugcia‘nt with whom he is con- 
neep'd, mingles wilh the enemy within the 
enemy’s lines of fovtlfleations or other terri- 
tory in order seeiadly to proetire information 
for his own country. Beenuso of the fact 
ti)at tlio status of spies had long boon in- 
d('tlnite and Ix'cansf* of tbe penalty of death 
involved, a series of regulations drawn up 
by The Hague tribunal indicates precisely 
tliat no person sball be considered a spy who 
is not wearing a disguise, who is carrying 
messages openly, or who obtains informa- 
tion concern Ing tbe enemy in air-craft. The 
rcgnlatlons further provide that to be con- 
sidered a spy a i>erson must be traveling, 
(a) under false pr<*tense.s, (b) within terri- 
tory occupied by tbe enemy, (c) for the 
proved purpose of obtaining information of 
use to his own forces. The regulations pro- 
vide further that no person shall be con- 
victed os a spv witliout fair trial or after 
bo has rejoiiu'd tl'e forces with which he is 
connected. In times of i)eaee. a spy is a 
l>erson who seeretlv endeavors to obtain in- 
formation concerning the def(’nces. rc'sources, 
etc., of a country In order to supply another 
country with such information, (See Es- 
pionage Law.) 

Spitsbergen Islands, negotiations for 
adjusting claimj in, 7670. 

Spy Bill, (See Espionage Law.) 

Spoils System. — The policy of bestow- 
ing public offices upon members of the 
party In power as rewards for political 
services. These official rewards once se- 
eiired, the beneficiaries found it incumbent 
upon them to assist In keeping in power 
the party to which they owed their posi- 
tions not only by a strict attention to the 
duties of their offices, but also by making 
friends and votes for their superior officer. 
Tinder the spoils system. It is charged, offi- 
cial duties are often made secondary to 
partisan obligations. This system is not 
confined to American politics, but Is carried 
on in England, where Parliament has cre- 
ated a patronage secretary, who takes 
charge of the apportionment and keeps reg- 
ular accounts with the members of Parlia- 
ment of the positions which have been 
filled upon their recommendation. !n the 
ITnIted States tbe system developed first In 
New VorK and Pennsylvania. Tammany 
Hall made effective use of the system In 


Its fight against the Clintons In the first 
quarter of the present century. It was ex- 
tended ro state politics by the “Albany 
Regency,” established by Martin Van Bu- 
ren In 1818. It was not until Jackson’s 
time, however, that it became a feature of 
Federal politics. The spoils system derived 
the name commonly applied to it from a 
sentence used in a speech made by Senator 
William L. Marcy, of New York, while urg- 
ing the Senate to confirm the nomination of 
Martin Van Riiren as minister to England. 
In defense of the charge against Van lUi- 
ren that he had introduced the custom of 
removal from office for opinion’s sake, Mr. 
Marcy, speaking for the Democrats of New 
York, declared that ‘‘they see nothing 
wrong in the rule that to the victor be- 
longs the spoils of the enemy.” It has 
since been a regular feature of American 
politics in every Administration, tempered 
of late by the provisions of the civil-service 
act of 1883. (See also Civil Service.) 

Spoliation Claims (see also France, 
claims against discussed): 

Act providing for — 

Ascertainment and satisfaction of, 
vetoed, 2316. 

Ascertainment of, vetoed, 2810. 
Spoliations (see also Alabama Claims; 
the several powers, claims 
against; Vessels, United States, 
seized) : 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 237. 

Jefferson, 371, 383, 118. 

Monroe, 765. 

Washington, 138. 

Spooner Act, mentioned, 7022. 

Spot Besolutions. — When President Polk 
Kent a message to Congress nnnouneing that 
American citizens had been killed by Mexi- 
cans on American soil, and asked for a for- 
mal declaration of war. Abraham Lincoln, in 
the House of Rej)resenta fives, introdiieed 
resolutions roqnestlug tin* President to indi- 
cate the exact spot on American soil wlu're 
the killing had taken jdaoe. ’Plins the name 
‘‘Spot Resolutions.” The results of Polk’s 
message were negative, for the declaration 
of war was not voted. 

Spottsylvania Court-House (Va.), Bat- 
tle of. — After 2 days’ fighting in the WIl- 
deiness, south of the Rapidan River, in 
Virginia, Grant attempted to torn Lee’s 
right flank and advance toward Richmond 
by way of Spottsylvania Court-House. 
This resulted in a series of battles. Lee 
discovered the movement of Grant’s array 
and reached Spottsylvania first. By May 
9, 1864, Grant had his army concentrated 
near Spottsylvania. Hancock commanded 
the right, Warren the center, and Sedg- 
wick the left. Tbe latter was killed while 
placing his artillery on the 9th, and Wright 
succeeded him In command of the Sixth 
Army Corps. May 10 and 11 there was des- 
ultory fighting, skirmishing, and maneuver- 
ing for positions. Grant’s losses during the 
10th are supposed to have exceeded 10,000 
men, and Lee’s are also supposed to have 
been severe. The morning of May 12 
opened with an advance by Hancock’s col- 
umn, which surrounded and captured with 
the salient an entire division (Gen. Ed- 
ward Johnson’s) of 3,000 Confederntes. In- 
cluding 2 generals and between 30 and 40 
guns. The fighting of this day was as se- 
vere as any during the war. Lee made five 
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furious assaults In quick succession, with 
the view of dlHlod^in/jf Hancock and Wrij^ht 
from the captured salient. From dawn till 
dusk the battle ra^cd. U'he Federal assault 
on the Confederate lino was che<*kpd. It 
was renewed without success on the 18th. 
After several days of maneuvorinff and 
having received reenforcements enough to 
make up for his losses, Grant, on the 20th 
and 21st of May, moved southward toward 
the North Anna River. The Federal losses 
in the battle of Spottsylvaula Court-House, 
including the conflicts at q'odd’s Tavern, 
('orbln’s Bi'idge, Alsop’s Farm, liaurel Hill, 
Fo River, Ny Iliver, the angle of the salient, 
IMney Branch Church, Harris’s Farm, and 
Guin'ey’s l^tatlon, between May 8 and 21, 
18(14, were ofllcially reported as 2.725 klll<*d’ 
wounded, and 2,258 missing, a total 
of 18.2Pt). The Confederate losses, only 
partially reported, were (Kwell’s, John- 
son’s, and McGowan’s divlslous), 4,001 
killed and wounded. 

Springfield (N. Y.), Battle of . — June C. 

1780, Generals Sterling, Knyphausen, 
IVIa thews, and Tryon left Staten Island with 
5,000 men to attack Washington’s army at 
Morristown, N. J. Sterling was killed and 
Knyphausen took command. lie advanced 
to within half a mile of Spriiigflehl, har- 
assed all the way by the settlers and mi- 
litia. Sir Ilenrv Clinton returmal to N(‘W 
York on June 17 from Charleston. S. C., 
and prepared to join Knyphausen. On June 
23 the British advance was made in two 
columns. The American outposts wVre 
forced back upon Springfield, which the 
British burned, and thmi retreated to Staten 
Island. The British loss amounted to about 
100, the American to 83, 

Springfield, Ohio, act to establish port, 
of delivery at, vetoed, 5002. 

Squadron; 

African, instructions to officers of, 
referred to, 2173, 3071. 

Asiatic. (See Manila Harbor, Battle 
of.) 

Homo, proymsed extension of duties 
of, referred to, 2129. 
Mediterranean, referred to, 1905, 
1953. 

Pacific. (Sec Manila Harbor, Battle 

of.) 

Squatter. — One who takes possession of or 
“squats on” land, especially Govcruimmt 
land, without ownership or easement rights. 
In the interest of public policy, and to en- 
courage settlement, a squatter may acquire 
p<‘rmanent ownership of such land if unmo- 
lested in its cultivation for the period of 
statutory limitation. (See Squatter Sov- 
ereignty.) 

Squatter Sovereignty.— The rule allowed 
by custom, whereby scpiatters may acquire 
ownership to land. (See Squatter.) 

Squawksin Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Squi-aitl Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Squier, B. George, treaties with Nica- 
ragua and San Salvador concluded 
by, 2572. 

Squin-^ih-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Staff of Army. (See Army.) 


Stalwart. — A term embraced by certain 
members, or grouj)s of members, of tli(‘ Re- 
publican I’arty toward the latter part of the 
nineteenth century in the assumption of 
principles which thoy believed to be sturdy, 
or stalwart. Afterwards, in derision, the 
term was hurled back at them by their op- 
ponents as denoting lack of progress. (See 
Stand-I’atters.) 

“Stalwarts.'* — A term applied to the par- 
tizans who opposed the “Half-Breeds” (q. 
V.). 'ITie “Stalwarts” were opposed to the 
withdrawal of ti’oops from the Soutlurii 
States, and favoi’ed tlu* Spoils System ((]. 
V.) as against the (.'ivil Si'rvlce. WIkmi Gar- 
field api>ointed a (’olh'ctor of the J’ort of 
N<‘vv York in defianc(‘ of the traditional 
method of first having a reconimendai ion 
from the Siuilor Sc'uatoi' of the Stat(' of 
N(‘w York, <’diikliiig, the Senior Siuiator 
from that stnGs reslgmal, as did also I’latl, 
th(‘ .hinior Senator, qfiio bitterness oiigrn- 
d<>re(l iKdwi'i'ii tlu' “Stalwarts” and tlie 
“Half-Breeds” may have been largely re- 
sponsible for the assassination of GarfUdd. 

Stamford Harbor, Conn., survey of, re- 
ferred to, 1043. 

Stamp Act. — An act of the British Parlia- 
ment passed In 1705 and put into effect in 
the American Colonies Nov. 1. of that year. 
It levied on British subjects in America 
specific sums for each of ihe common trans- 
act Ions of l)usiness. Dec’ds, bonds, notes 
of hand, indeiiluros, insurance pr)licies, 
lease.s. <*<)ntraets of sale, etc., were not to 
be enforced by courts unless written on 
stamped paper bought of the officers of the 
Crown. Without stamp(*d wills teslaimuitary 
dispositions would h(‘ void ; wiGiout stamp<'d 
receipts debts could not Uv acquitted ; vessels 
at sea without elearaiices written on 
stamped paper were liable to seizure and 
contls<‘at ion if they foil in with one of the 
King's ships ; only stamped newspai)ers 
eoiild be exposed for sale; without stamped 
certilientes marriages eoiild not lawfully be 
contracled ; unstamped writs and execu- 
tions had no force or effect : in short, tlie 
American citizen must have been dally pay- 
ing money into the Itritish treasury at its 
stamp office or in respect to much of the 
protc<*tiou wbi<'h society undertakes to af- 
ford he was an outlaw. Under this act 
business was susi)ended. The people ab- 
solutely refus(‘d to use the stamps. Ben- 
jamin Franklin presented a petition of the 
colonists to the House of Commons, and 
on March 18, ITOfi, tlie stamp act was re- 
pealed. The agitation resulting from the 
act was one of the leading causes in effect- 
ing the Revolution. 

Stamp- Act Congress.— A body which met 
at Now York Oct, 7. 17G5, composed of 
delegates from all the Colonies except Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, New Hamp.shire, 
and Georgia. There were 2G members, in- 
cluding 4 from New York, 2 each from 
Rhode Island and Delaware and 3 each 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, I’ennsylvania, Maryland and South 
Carolina. Timothy Ruggles, of Massa- 
chusetts, was chosen president. T’he mani- 
festoes Issued by this congress were “A 
Declaration of the Rights and Grievances 
of the Colonists of America,” an address to 
the King, a memorial to the House of 
Lords, and a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, all of a loyal and respectful tone. 
The congress adjourned Oct. 25. 

Stamps. (See Division of Stamps.) 
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Stand-Pattors . — a t^'rm applied to morabt i*s 
of politienl parties who aiu not be 
ducod to snbacrilH) to any change of policy 
or to progress. The term hecamt* used 
especially in the administration of Taft to 
descrll>e those Hcpublicans who opposed 
changes In the tariff and in other methods of 
government which were demanded by the 
more radical element among the Kepiiblicans. 
Standard Oil Case.— charges of dishon- 
esty and unfair business methods have fre- 
quently been made against the Standard 
1>11 Company. These were discredited t)r 
silenced by technical denials until it was 
found that the Standard Oil Company was 
trying to gain possession of the new and 
rich oil fields of Eastern Kansas and 
Northern Oklahoma, which had been 
opened during the winter of 1004-5. Many 
independent companies had been formed, 
both for producing oil and refining it, and 
the savings of thousands of people were 
Invested in the business. It soon became 
apparent however, that the Standard Oil 
(’ouipany was endeavoring to control the 
field. Freight rates were so advanced that 
It was Impossible to ship oil to refineries 
at Kansas City, and the producers were 
told that If they sold any oil to Independ- 
ent refiners, the Standard would rcfu.^ie to 
take any surplus they might have. This 
seemed to Indicate that the Standard was 
determined to crush all business rivals, ns 
it was charged with having done in the 
Eastern oil fields. Congressman (^ampbell, 
of Kansas, Introduced n resolution on (he 
subject and in February, 1905, an investi- 
gation was ordered by the Hureau of Cor- 
porations. Commissioner Garfield submit- 
ted a report May 17, 1000. This showed 
that the Standard Oil (’ompany had an ad- 
vantage over all independent companies In 
the shipment of oil. The report says: 
“The Standard Oil Company has habltiiuHy 
received and Is now receiving, secret rates 
and other unjust and Illegal discrimina- 
tions. Many of these discriminations were 
clearly In violation of the interstate com- 
merce laws, and others, whether technical- 
ly illegal or not. liad the same effect upon 
competitors. These discriminations have 
been so long continued, so secret, so In- 
geniously applied to new conditions of 
trade, and so large in amount as to make 
it certain that they were due to concerted 
action by the Standard Oil Company and 
the railroads.” 

A second investigation of the Standard 
on Company was undertaken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the request 
of Congress, and their report was submit- 
ted Jan. 28, 1907. It stated : “The sworn 
testimony before us abundantly confirms 
the conclusions reached by the Commission- 
er of Corporations. The ruin of competi- 
tors has been a distinct part of the policy 
of the Standard Oil Company In the past, 
systematically and persistently pursued. It 
has maintained a system of espionage over 
the shipments of Its rivals ; it has ruined 
competitors by means of local competition, 
that Is by reducing prices in the field of 
operation of Its rivals, while maintaining 
prices elsewhere ; It has pursued the policy 
of molding public opinion by purchasing 
space in newspapers and printing Innocent 
looking articles setting forth the benefits 
conferred by the Standard Oil Company ; 
It has Induced the railroads to purchase all 
their lubricating oil from It at a double 
price, thus securing a profit very much like 
a rebate : it has paid employees of its 
rivals for Information, and has sold differ- 
ent grades of oil out of the same barrel.” 

Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of 


Corporations, presented a report May 20, 
1907, tloaling mainly with llie Slamlavd Oil 
pipe lines, it sho\ve(i these lines to consist of 
40,000 miles of trunk lines and r('ed(‘rs ; 
and It ]a>inled out that, while the Standard 
Oil Company had no monopoly in the pro- 
duction of oil, it transported through its 
pipe lines 90 per cent of the oil from tlie 
Veunsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio fields and 
98 per cent of that from the Kansas-Oklu- 
homa fields. Its monopoly was also shown 
to consist in the fact that it retined about 
86 per cent of all the oil refined in the 
United Stales. The extent of thi'se pipe 
lines was believed to prevent the tvuiatruc- 
tlon of rival pipe lines. t\)minlssiom‘r Smith 
estimated that a charge of 20 cents per 
barrel would cover the cost of transporta- 
tion from Lima, Ohio, to the S(‘aboard, and 
yield 10 per cent on the invest iiKuit, The 
actual charge was shown to bo 55J cents 
per barrel. 

Early In 1907 the Attorney-General of 
the United States brought suit against the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, in the 
District Court at Chicago, under the P]!- 
kins law forbidding discrimination and the 
giving of rebates by common carrit‘rs en- 
gaged in Interstate trnfiic. The action was 
based on the r<‘porl of Commissioner Gar- 
field, rnontiou(‘d abov(‘, which related to the 
shipUK'cls of oil from tli<^ grcnl rcHiuM-ics 
of Whiting, Jiidinnu, to the sonth\v(‘slcrn 
market, by way of East St. I.ouis. Illinois, 
wlu*rc the oil came into coni|i(‘tlt ioti w itli th(‘ 
product of the Kansas anil nui.ilinina fields. 

This region was riaichcd liy llircc cotn- 
pctliig railroads. Iln' Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois, the Cliiciigo, Unrlington and 
(.^uluey, and (he Chicago and Alton. lOach 
road had filed witli the Intm’state Com- 
merce t.'ommission and lo'iit posted at its 
freight otUces a class rale of IS emits i>er 
3 00 ponnd.s, but their books sliowed tliat 
they had given the Standard Oil Oompany 
a commodity rate on oil of (> or 01 eiaits 
per hundred. Phtch company had its own 
methods of concmiling th(‘ true charge. 
Commissioner Garfadd staled that the 
“whole sclunuo of tiio C cent rate, includ- 
ing both the failure to tile tariffs uMtli the 
Interstate Coinmeri'e Commission and tlie 
secret methods of billing, were devisi'd at 
the suggestion and with the knowlmlge of 
the Standard Oil Company and primarily 
for the purpose of concimllug th(‘ extraor- 
dinarily low rates from its comjietitors ” 

The defense plead that “these rates were 
not solicited nor ncceiited knowingly with 
the Inteiitioii of violating the law; that the 
law did not forbid a shipper to take di- 
rectly from a carrier a rate less than the 
published rate, the purpose of the law be- 
ing to prevent Indirect methods and secret 
deviees ; tlie company could have secured 
rates as low as those acceplial over the 
C'hicago, Burlington and <jnincy or over 
the Clilcago and Eastern Illinois, and that 
the Elkins law, under whieh th(‘ suit was 
brought, was nullified by the Hepburn law, 
subsequently passed.” The ease was based 
speeifleally on the transit of a car of oil 
from Whiting. Indiana, over the f'liicago 
and Alton Railroad, at the six-per-eeut rate. 
April 12. after deliberating two hours, the 
jnr.v returned a verdict of guilty on 1.462 
counts. Before determining the amount of 
the fine. Judge Landis demanded evidence 
of the actual ownership of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. This was shown 
to be the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Judge Landis then, on August 3, 
Imposed the maximum tine of .‘5;29.000 on 
each count, an aggregate of $29,240,000. 
The defendant company appealed the ease 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
seventh circuit, and on July 22, J908, 
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lector L. rJrosRoup, of Illinois, two 
other judges coneiirrlng, handed down an 
opinion reversing the finding of the District 
C’ourt, holding that the court below erred 
In its ruling thal a shipper may be con- 
victed of re-aeceptlng a concession from 
the lawful poblished rate, even though it 
was not shown tliat the shipper knew what 
the lawful juihlislied rate was; its ruling 
thal th(‘ number of olTenses is the number 
of carloads of properly transported, irre- 
spe<tive of the (jueslion whether each car- 
load is the whole or only a part of a single 
transaction ; and its ruling that the large- 
ness of th(' tine imposed was du«‘ to the 
elTect to I'eacli and punish a parly that 
was not before the court. 

.Judge (Jrosscup declared the fine im- 
posed )).v .JiHlg(* Landis “an abuse of ju- 
dicial discrf'tlon.” The validity of the 
courts’ reasoning was univcrKally dis- 
cussed. rresideut lloosovidt iiroiioimced 
the ruling of .Fudge Urosscup “a gross mis- 
carriage of justic<‘ ” 'I'ho (ioviU’nmeut ap- 
plied to the <’ir(‘iiit t’onrt of Appeals for a 
rehearing, which W'as denied, and on Nov. 
lio, IPOS, Att oriiey-t fOiH'ra I Itonaparte peti- 
tioned tlui Lriit(‘d Slates .Supn'me ('ourt for 
a wril of (‘('rtiorari. Tins ^letltiori w’as dis- 
missed .inn. 4. 1000, leaving the case to 
be rotri<‘d in (lie District (’ourt. 

.liidg(‘ Mct’all, In the Tbiitod States Cir- 
cnil (^>urt of .Jackson, O’enn., Nov. 17, 1010. 
instructi'd the jury to bring in a verdict of 
not guilty. 

Standard Oil Corporation, statements 

inado by, declared untruthful, 71. SO. 
Standard Time. — According to tbe stand- 
ard time, which was adoptc'd by agreement 
a I 112 o'clock on N(wcmhcr 1H, by all 

lh(‘ principal railroads of the United 
Stales, tile conliuenl is di\id(‘d Into five 
longil luliiial Ix'lts, and a meridian of time 
is li.V(Ml for each hell. These meridians are 
fifteen (l(‘grces of loiigilude, or one hour’s 
time ai)ari. Tlie tim(' divisions are called 
intercoli)iiial time, eastium time, central 
time, mountain time, and Lacltic time. 
lOaslern Maine, N«>\v r>runswi<k and Nova 
Scotia use tile sixth imuadlan ; the (hiiiadas. 
New lOnglaud, llie Middle States, Virginia 
and tlie (’arolinas use the seventy-fifth 
meridian, which is that of Pliiladeiphia ; 
Alaliaimi, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Kansas 
and the lnrg<‘r part of Ni'liraska and Da- 
kota use the nincU'onth meridian, which is 
that of New Orleans ; the territories to 
the weslern hordin' of Arizona and Mon- 
l.ana go by the time of the one hnndrcd 
and fifth meridian, which Is that of Den- 
ver: and tlie J'jicilic States employ the one 
hundred and twentieth meridian. In pass- 
ing from one time-belt to another a per- 
son’s watcii will be an hour too fast or too 
slow, according to the direction in which 
he is traveling. This new system, which 
lias reduci'd tbe time standards from fifty- 
three to five, was suggest I'd by Professor 
Abbe, of the Signal Service Bureau at 
Washington, and was elaborated by Dr. A. 
P. Barnard, of Columbia University, New 
York. 

Standards, Bureau; of. (See Bureau of 
Standards.) 

Star Chamber. — ^llsed as an adjective be- 
fore “Procejcding,” “Conference,” “Delibera- 
tion,” or the like, the term means tiuit the 
session is secret and, presumably, for some 
selfish purpose, — ^not for the interest of the 
public. 

Star Koutes. — star Routes are those mail 
routes of the United States Government 
on which, owing to lack of railroad or 


star 


steamboat facilities, the mall is carried 
on horseback or wagons. They are called 
star routes because in the route books of 
the Post-Office Department they are marked 
with three groups of four stars each, the 
groups being intended to signify “celerity, 
cortaint.y, and securit.v” In this method of 
carrying the mail. (See also Postal Service.) 

Star Route Trials. — Early in 1881 vague 
rumors were in circulation of extensive 
fraud in this service. It was said that 
there was a “ring” to defraud the gov- 
ernment. Included in it were some of 
tile large contractors, the Second Assist- 
ant I’ostmaster-Geucral, Thomas .1. Brady, 
some subordinates in the ^ department. 
Senator Stepuen W. Dorsey, of Arkansas, 
and others. Brady resigned April 20, 1881. 
Proceedings in one ol the principal cases 
were begun against the conspirators, but 
they were dismissed on account of Irreg- 
ularity in the form of the action. Early 
ill 1882 scAeral persons were arrested for 
furnishing fraudulent bonds on the bids for 
.ser\ ice, aiid indictments were found against 
Brady, Stephen W. Dorsey, .lohn W. Dorsey, 
John M. Peck and John R. Miner, who 
had made tlio bids; 11. M. Vaile, a sub- 
contractor ; M. C. Rerdell, S. W. Dorsey’s 
secretary ; Turner, a clerk in Brady’s office ; 
and against one of tbe principal contractors. 
The method by which, as charged, the gov- 
ern lueiit was defrauded consisted in first 
obtaining the contracts for the routes, and 
in subsequently having the payments vastly 
increased, in coriipousatiou for additional 
mail trips per week, and faster time on 
each trip. This latter was called “ex- 
pediting’ the route. The Dorsey combina- 
tion, as the eonsi>irators wore popularly 
called, controlled one hundred and thirty- 
four Star Koutes, on which the original 
comp(*nsation was .$14. *1,1 Of). By increas- 
ing the number of trips beyond what the 
locality required and liy “expediting’’ 
them, this amount had been increased to 
$822,808. On one route the compensation 
had l)(‘on increased from $.*i98 to $0,1811.50; 
the revenue derived therefrom by the gov- 
ernment was $240. 

The cases came up for trial In the 
District of rolnmbla, June 1, 1882. The 
goveriiineiit employed special counsel to aid 
the district attorney, and the defendants, 
too, were represented by eminent lawyers. 
After a protracted trial, the chse was sub- 
mitted to the jury on Sept. 8; as they 
were not able to agree as to all of the d«- 
fendauts, they w'ere kept out until Sept. 
11, on which day the presiding judge, 
Wylie, deeming an agreement on all the de- 
fendants unlikely, ac'cepted the verdict. 
Peek and Turner wore found not guilty ; 
Miner and Rerdell, guilty ; as to the Dor- 
seys, Vuilo ami Brady there was a disa- 

f reement. Preparations were at once made 
or a now trial in the cases in which there 
hud been a disagreement and the motions 
of the counsel of Miner and Rerdell for a 
new trial were granted. The second trial 
began in December, 1882. Rerdell, on 
this trial, pleaded guilty and turned state’s 
evidence. On June 12, 1883, the case was 
given to the jury, and on the 14th a verdict 
of not guilty was rendered. In April, 1883, 
W. P. Kellogg, ex-Senator from Louisiana, 
and Brady were indicted for receiving 
money for services in relation to a Star 
Route contract. The cases never resulted 
In a conviction. 

At the conclusion of the first of these 
trials charges of attempted bribery of the 
Jury, both oii iiehiilf of the governmeni 
and of the defense, w’ere made. The for(‘- 
maii of the first Jury, Dickson, and another 
juror, claimed to have been approached on 
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behalf of the j;overnniont, and still an- 
other Jviror on behalf of the defense. IU‘- 
fore the first trial had ended Dickson had 
made a sworn statement of the facts In his 
case, and it was charged that h‘^ had used 
It In the jury-room for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the verdict. The Department of 
Justice Investigate*! the cases, and declared 
its belief that no government officials w^cu'c 
involved; It lmi)lied that all the attempts 
had been for the purposes of the defense. 
Dickson was subseqm'utly indicted for at- 
tempting corruptly to influence the jury. 
Star Spangled Banner.— A patriotic song 
written by Francis Scott Key, of llaltlmore 
tq. V.) on the night of Sept, l.'i, 1814, dur- 
ing the bombardment of Fort ATcIIenry by 
the lirilish Key bad gone under a flag of 
truce to solieit the release of some friends 
who lia«l been seized by the English A*!- 
iniral Fochrane during the attack on the 
city of Washington. T^pim Key’s arrival 
the P.ritish Ihu'l was alxnit to begin the 
attack on Fort McHenry, and though his 
reipiest for the ndi’ase of his friends was 
granted, Admiral Foehrano refused to al- 
low liim or his friends to leave the ship 
l)efor(‘ the liattlo. During the excitement of 
tlie bombardment Key wrote the famous 
song on llu‘ baek of a letter. It was pub- 
lished and sung at th(‘ theatres to the tune 
of “Anaerf'on in Heaven.” 

Stars and Bars.— Tlic flag of the Confed- 
erate States of America. The first provi- 
sional Senate recommended that “the flag 
of the Foufederat(‘ States shall consist of 
a red field with a white simce extimding 
liorizontally through the center and equal 
ill width to onc’-third the width of the 
fiag.” The Union was a blue square ex- 
tending across th(‘ upper red and the white 
stripe, in the blue square nine stars were 
arranged in a circle Tho bars were, by 
th(‘ir colors, red and white, intended to 
4‘xi)ress the (pialities of courage and purity. 
The blue field of the union expressed forti- 
tude, and the nine stars represented the num- 
ber of Stat('s in the Confederacy. It was 
first displayed March 4, 18G1. simiilta- 

neouslj’ with the inauguration of Lincoln, 
being unfurled over tbe statehouse at 
Montgomery, Ala. In ISO.*!, the Stars and 
Kars too elosely resemldliig the Stars and 
Stripes, the (Confederate C-ongn*ss adopted a 
white ting with one blue star in the center. 
Another variation commonly used was a 
white field with blue diagonal stripes and 
white stars, and a piece of fringe at the 
outer edge. Some of the army corps adopt- 
ed a battle flag with a red ground, blue 
diagonal cross, and white stars. 

Stars and Stripes. (See Flagf.) 

State Banks. (See Banks, State.) 
State Constitutions. (See Constitu- 
tions, State.) 

State Courts. (See Courts, State.) 
State Debts: 

Contracted abroad, discussed, 1940. 
Guaranty of, by General Govern- 
ment discussed, 2064. 

In.jure public credit, 2061. 

Kef erred to, 1769. 

Repudiation of contracts referred to, 
1962. 

State, Department of. — This Department 
of t]H‘ fi'deral gov<'rnment had its origin 
In a (Committee of Forrespondence. which 
was appointed Nov. 29. 1775, to invoke for- 
eign aid In behalf of the American Colonies. 


This committee was succeeded by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, whlcti was cre- 
ated by an act of the Continental Con- 
gress, .April 17, 1777. ”A plan for the De- 
partment of Foreign Affalr.s” was reported 
to Congress in January, 1781, and the De- 
partment was organized Aug, 10 of that 
year; Robert R. Livingston was made Sec- 
retar.v and he filled the position until June 
4, 178:i. On the retirement of Livingston 
the Department of Foreign Affairs prac- 
tically ceased to exist for about a year. 
Congress managing the foreign relations of 
the conn fry through committees. Sept. 21, 
1784, John Jay was appointed Secretary 
and the functions of the office were re- 
vived. 

After the acceptance of the Constitution 
Congress passed a law entitled “an act for 
estaldishiiig an Exe(‘utive Department to 
be denominated the Department of Foreign 
Aft’airs.” T'his lieeame a law on July 27, 
1789, and John Jay, lieiiig in charge of the 
old D(‘partiii(‘nt, was continued temporarily 
in cliarge of the new one. The existence 
of this Departimait, however, was destined 
to bo brief, for on Sept. 1.5 following, an 
act of Foiigress w’as approved which pro- 
vided that “the Excamtive Depart tmmt ile- 
riomiiiati'd tlie Departiiumt of Foreign Af- 
fairs. shall hereinafter be denominated the 
I)ei>artinent of State, and the principal offi- 
cer shall hereafter be called tbe Secretary 
of State,” and on Sept. 20 Thomas Jef- 
ferson w’as mad(‘ Secretary. 

The f<ccrcfar)/ of i<tn1c is charged, under 
the dlr<‘(‘tion of the Pre.sident, with duties 
appertaining to eorn'spondence with tlie 
pulilic ministers and the consuls of the 
iTiilted Stales, and with tlie representa- 
tives of foreign powm's accredited to the 
United Stales; sind to negotiations of 
w'hatever character relating to the for- 
eign atiair.s of the United States. He is 
also the medium of coiTospondence lie- 
tween the I’resideni and the chief ex('cii- 
tlvos of the several states of the United 
States; he has the custody of the Great 
Seal of the United States, and counter- 
signs and affixes such seal to all executive 
proclamations, to various eommissions. and 
to w^arrarits for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice. He is also the custodian of 
the treaties made with foreign States, and 
of the laws of the TTnited States. He 
grants and issues passport.s. and exequaturs 
to foreign consuls in the United States are 
issued through his office. Ho publishes 
the laws and resolutions of (^mgress, 
amendments to the Constitution, and proc- 
lamations declaring the admission of new 
states into tlie Union. 

The scope of the department has been so 
enlarged that it is now the most important 
branch of the government, though many of 
its original functions have been transferred 
to other departments. 

According to the law of April 10. 1790, 
the Department was given charge of the 
patent business, which it retained until 
1849, when the work was given over to 
the new Department of the Interior. A 
law pa.ssed May .SI. 1790, made the De- 
partment of State the repository of maps, 
charts, and books for which copyright 
might be granted by United States district 
courts, but in 1859 these records W('re 
turned over to tbe Department of the In- 
terior and later to the Library of Con- 
gre.ss, where the business is now <*on- 
dneted. Prom 1790 until 1850 tho De- 
partment also eared for tbe enuiiHu-ation 
of the ceiisuH, but in tlie latter v<*!ir that 
work was given to the Depart nu'nt of the 
Interior, from Which, in lOO.'i. It was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Territorial affairs w^re also under 
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the care of the Departmont of State nnlil 
the organization of the Department of the 
Interior in 1849. 

In 1853 an Assistant Secret a . of State 
was provided by law with power to act 
as Secretary daring the latter’s absence or 
during an intcrregmiiii. A Second Assist- 
ant Secretary was providt'd for in 180G, 
and in 1875 the ofllce of Third Assistant 
Secretary was created. 

In 1848 the otliee of Examiner of Claims 
was creatc(l, whose duties wc're to exainin(‘ 
claims of our citizens .a gainst foreign gov- 
4‘rnnjents and of foi-eigners against our tJov- 
ernnnnd, bn I wlnoi the l)ei>.artinent of Jus- 
tice was formed, in 1S70, this oftice passed 
under its jnrisdi<*tion. In 18J)1 the title 
of this otliee was <*hanged to Solicitor for 
the l)(>]>art meiit of Stale. In 18,50 the Sta- 
tistical Otliei' of the Department of State 
was (‘.stahlished ; in 1.S74 the title was 
changed to Dnrean of Statistics and a ytuir 
later it w'as again chaiigt'd to the Ilnreau 
of h^'oreign roininerci* and In 190.3 trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce 
and I^abor and made a ])art of its Bu- 
reau of Statfsties. The Bureau of Indexes 
was established in 1870, the Bureau of Ae- 
connls in 1873; and the Bureau of Bolls 
and Library in 1874. Work originally 
done hy the Home Bureau has slnee been 
gl\('n to tlie Passport Bure.'in and the Bu- 
reau of A|)polnl nnud s. Other imi)ortant 
Bnreans are the Dipioinntic Bureau wddeh 
has ('ll urge of all eorri'spondenee belWiMui 
llie D('|>arlm<‘iit and our diplomatic agents 
.'il)road and foreign diplomatic agents in the 
Eniled States, prepares treaties, etc ; and 
the Consular Bnr<‘au. 'J'he Bureau <d' 
'Prade Belatlon.s was eslablisln'd in 190.“. 
to manage tlie W'ork of 1h<‘ eousnlar offlel.'ils 
in obtaining reports for the Departinmit 
of Commerec and Labor. Under (his (i<'- 
p.artinent are also placed the United Stales 
Bepresmital ives on International Tribunals 
of E.gypt, and the Bureau of American lle- 
publlcs. 

For more detailed information of the 
scope of the activities of the State De- 
parlment eousnlt the Index references to 
the Presidents’ Messages and Eneyelopodlc 
articles under the following headings: 


Admission of State.y. 
Am]>assa doj’s. 

Areliives. 

Assistant Secretary 
of Slate. 

ritlzenshlp Bureau, 
('la 1ms, Court of. 
(’orninerce ('ourt. 
Consular Ajipoint- 
nierits. 

Consular Bureau. 
Consular Conven- 
tions. 

Con.siilnr Service. 
(3)nsu].s. 

Copyright 
('ounselor. State 
rtepartment 
Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service. 
Diplomatic Appoint- 
inc^nts. 

Diplomatic Bureau. 
Dln'ctor of Consular 
Service. 

Hgypt. Tribunals of. 
Excfinaturs. 
Extradition. 
Extradition Treaties. 
jPnr Riastern Affairs. 
Foreign Relations. 

Following Is a list 
Btate and the Preside 
served. 


Great Seal of the 
Un I t('(l States. 

I II f o r m a t Ion B u rea 11 . 

Latin American and 
Mexican Divlsion.s. 

Dliirary of Con- 
gress. 

Naturalization. 

Near Eastern Divi- 
sion. 

Neutral Rights. 

I’assports. 

Patents. 

Presidential Succe.s- 
sion. 

Proclamations. 

S c o n d Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Solicitor for t li e 
State Department. 

State Rights and 
State Sovereignty. 

Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 

Trade Adviser. 

Trade Information 
and Publicity. 

Treaties. 

Western European 
Division. 


of the Secretaries of 
nts under whom they 


President 

Secretary of State 

Ap- 

pointee 

Washington 

Thomas Jeflerson, V'lrginia 

1789 

“ 

Edmund Randolph, VirRinia 

1794 


Timothy Pickering, Mass 

1795 

Adams .... 

“ “ “ 

1797 

“ .... 

John Marshall, Virginia 

1800 

Jeff<‘rson.. . 

.lames Madison, \higinia. 

1801 

Madisou,. , 

Robert Smith, Maryland 

1809 

“ 

.lames Monroe, V'irginia 

1811 

Monroe . . . 

John (Jumcv Adams, Ma.ss 

1817 

.1 Adam.s 

Henry (’lay, Keiihickv 

1825 

Jackson — 

Martin Van Ihircn, New York, . . 

1829 

“ .... 

Edvvai’d Livingston, 1 /ou Liana. . . 

1831 

“ .... 

Loui.s MeLaru', L'ehiwaiv' 

183:i 


John Frirsylh, Georgia 

1834 

Van Buroii. 

u u 

1837 

Harrison. . . 

Dani(4 WrJjsti'r,’** Mnssfiehnsetts . 

1841 

Tyler+ 

Hughs bf'gate, Soulh C'arolina. . . 

1843 

“ 

.\bel P. 1 ]>.sliur, Virginia. . . 

1843 

“ .. . 

John C. Calhoun, > ('aiolin.i . 

1844 

Polk 

James Buchanan, F^r nnsvlvama. . . 

1845 

'I'avlor .... 

John AI Clayton, Dchiwan' 

1849 

Fillmore. . . 

Dani(4 W’ot)bter, M assuehu^-otts . 

1 850 

“ 

Edward J'iverett, Massachusetts. 

1 852 

Pierce 

William L. Abucy, New York 

18.53 

Buchanan.. 

Lewis Ca.ss, Michigan 

1857 

“ 

Jeri'miah S. Black, Prumsyh .ania . 

ISOO 

I.ineoln . . . 

WJllium 11 Scvvuid, New York. . 

1,S(51 

.lohriMon. . 

« "... 

l,s()5 

( 5 rant 

E.Iilni B. W.fi.shhiirn, Illinois 

1809 


llanulton l'i«h, New \ot!;. . .. 

1809 

Hayes , . . 

\Villiani Ai Evarts, A cw Yoil: . 

1877 

Garlicld . . 

Jame.s G Blame, Maine 

ISSl 

Arthur 

I' T New Jotst'y. 

1881 

Cleveland 

’rhoma> 1 l(.v lO! Delaware. . . 

18S5 

B Harrison 

Januv. G. Blaine, M;iinc.. ... .. 

1889 

“ 

.h'hn W Foster, Indiana 

1892 

Cleveland 

Walter Q (iK'sliain, Illinois ... 

ISO.'i 


Richard Oiney. Alassacliusetls. . 

L895 

McKiiik'y . 

.lolm .Slu'nii'in, (lino .... 

1 897 

Whllutm R Hav, ( huo 

1897 

“ 

John ila> , ( >hio 

18'9S 

Roosevelt.. 

“ “ . . 

1901 

“ 

Ehhu Root,, New York 

1905 

“ 

Robert Bacon, New \'oil<,, ..... 

1909 

Taft. .. . 

Idnland(‘r G. Kno'. Prim ... . 

1909 

Wilson. . . . 

W'iUiam J Biyaii, Ncluaska 

I9i:t 


Robia t Lansing, New Voik 

1915 

* Daniel 

VVcIisti'r also (amimued l/y Presnlcut 


Tyler m 1841 until appointnuait ot Hucceisaor. 

State, Department of: 

Agents ojnployinl by, witlioiit (■‘xpresfl 
provisions of law, Lh)0|, 2134. 
Amount chnr<^(Ml to, for service ren- 
dered by naval vessels, 30(10. 
Appropriations and exjumditures of, 
referred to, 4381. 

Building for — 

Completed and possession taken 
by, 4301. 

Recommended, 2701, 4000. 

Change in laws relatiji^j;' to manage- 
ment of, referred to, 4587. 

Changes made in force of, referred 
to, 6178. 

Clerks in, referred to, 3585, 3799,4054, 
Contingent fund of bureaus in, esti- 
mates for, referred to, 5120. 
Historical archives in, 6099. 
Historical manuscripts in, plan for 
publishing, referred to, 5198. 
Increase of work of, 7022. 

Legal services amount paid for, by, 
referred to, 3828. 
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Library in, referred to, 4740. 

Officers commissioned by, referred 
to, 4003. 

Officers in, referred to, 4332. 

Public records in, means for preser- 
vation of, referred to, 4113. 

Reorganization of, 7420. 

Salaries and expenses of, referred to, 
3802. 

Substitutes in omjdoyment of, re- 
ferred to, 4075. 

Trade factor, 7415, 7502, 7500. 

Transfer of — 

Patent Office from, to Attorney- 
General, rt^coinniended, 2205. 
Portion of business of, recom- 
mended, 1024, 2701. 

Territorial affairs from, to Interior 
1 )(‘])artment recommended, 4060, 
4145. 

State of the Union, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Adams, .1. Q., 865, 016, 914, 978. 

Arllmr, 4822. 

Puclianan, 2967, 3028, 3051, 3083, 
3157, 3191, 3200. 

Cleveland, 4909, 5358, 6146. 

l^llinort', 26i:>. 

Grant, 3981, 4050, 4107, 4138, 4238, 
4259, 4286 4353. 

Harrison, Pcnijamln, 5167, 5542, 5741. 

]Ia,V(‘S, 3656, 3690, 3755, 3>799. 

Jackson, 1005, 1063, 1107, 1154, 1366, 
1511. 

Jefferson, 316, 344, 3 19, 373. 

Johnson, 3551, 3570, 3589, 3593, 3643, 
3756, 38;i7, 3871. 

Lincoln, 3215, :;255, 3334, 3389, 3452. 

HcKinley, 6:’>07. 

Madison, 521, 552, 558. 

Mmiroe, 623, 612, 667, 776, 791, 817. 

Pierce, 2740, 2806, 2874, 2930. 

Polk, 2321, 23»S2, 2179. 

Roosevelt, ' 6645, 6709, 6710, 6894, 
6973. 

Tavlor, 2517. 

Tyler, 1927, 2047, 2110, 2187. 

Van Buren, 1590, 1700, 1746, 1819 . 

Washington, 95, 175, 205. 

State, Secretary of: 

Ap]>oiiitmcnts by, referred to, 1965. 

Letter to, regartling Lousiana prov- 
ince, 336. 

Re])ort of, 26, 334, 384, 430, 637, 652, 
1131, 6346. 

State, War, and Navy Building, con- 
struction of, discussed, 4301, 4524, 

4638. 

Staten Island, sale of fortifications on, 

. to United States })roposed, 934, 

States of the Church. (See Italy; Pa- 
pal States.) 

States of the Union. (See also the sev- 
eral States): 

Accounts of the United States with, 
133. 


Act — 

Containing provisions denying 
certain right to ])rotcct them- 
selves with militia, discussed, 
3670, 3871. 

Granting lands to — 

For benefit of insane persons ve- 
toed, 2780. 

Reasons for applying pocket ve- 
to, 1275. 

To ])rovide colleges in, vetoed, 
3074. 

To pay moneys collected under di- 
rect tax of 1861 to Territories, 
District of Columbia, and, ve- 
toed, 5422. 

To settle claims of, reasons for aj)- 
plving j)oeket v('to to, 1200. 
Admission of, see article Admission 
of States. 

Admission of, discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 3033, 30S6. 
Agitation in, grovung out of slavery 
discussed. (8ee Slavery.) 

Alliances between, discoTiraged, 209. 
Amicable relations between, desired, 
2806. 

Area of, and extent of public domain 
in, refernMi to, 2768. 

Coinmerc'c between, discussed, 3560. 
Constitutional rights of. (See ] low- 
ers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments.) 

Debts contracted by, abroad, dis- 
cussed, 1940. 

Guaranty of, by General Govern- 
ment, (liseussed, 2064. 

Injure public cianlit, 2061. 

R('f(UT(‘d to, 1769. 

Repudiation of contracts by, re- 
feriM'd to, 1962. 

Disbiirs(umuits made within Terri- 
torii’S and, 1015. 

Kducation in. (See Education.) 
Federal GoveriiTnent in, uniform op- 
eration of, suggested, 1024. 

Funds dcjiositeil with — 

Mav be necessary to use ju^rtion 
of, 1158. 

Not intended as a gift, 1458. 
Referred to, 1823. 

Governments to be reestablished in 
Southern States. (See Confederate 
States.) 

Indebtedness of, to United States re- 
ferred to, 379 . 

Insurrection, existence of, in certain, 
proclaimed, 3238, 3293, 3366. 
Proclamations declaring insurrec- 
tion at an end, 3515, 3627, 363>2. 
Tax upon rmil estate in, declared 
a lien on same, 3293. 

Lands — 

Granted to — 

For educational purposes, 1029, 
1045, 3587, 4206. 
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In aid of internal Irnprovo- 
ments, etc., discussed, 4065, 
4206, 5380. 

Purchased in, by United States re- 
ferred to, 892, 89.3. 

Legislation to secure property and 
enforce law in, recoinniended, 4081. 
Measures and weights of, sets of, 
made for, 1477. 

Payment or aHSUin])tion of stocks of, 
by (leiieral Go\ (‘rninent reftirred 
to, 1907. 

Powt'rs of. (See Powers of Federal 
and State Governuic'nts.) 

I'risoners in, j)rovisions for. (See 
Imprison itKUit.) 

Ileconstruction of Southern States. 
(See Peconstruction; tlie several 
States.) 


Bestoration of Southern States. 
(See Provisional Governors; Res- 
toration.) 

Right of certain, to representation 
in Congress, discussed, 3644. 
Secession discussed. (See Secession.) 
Sectional agitation in, mediation of 
Virginia for settlement of, dis- 
cussed, 3192. 

Slavery in. (See Slavery.) 

Suability of, amendment of Consti- 
tution relative to, 250. 

Surplus revenue should be appor- 
tioned among, 1014, 1077. 
Constitutional amendment neces- 
sary for, recommended, 1015. 
Derangement arising from distri- 
bution of, 1707. 


States 

Admitted 
to tlU‘ 
Union. 

Area 

Square 

Miles. 

I’opulatlon 
.Tan. 1, 1017 

( l^tsli mail'd ) 

Nickname. 

Flower. 

1. Pcl.Mwaro .... 

D('c. 7, 1787 

2,.';70 

214.270 

Diamond . . . 

Pi'ach Blossom 

li. IN'nnsvlvnriifi . 

Dee. 12. 1787 

45.126 

8,501,020 

K('ystone . . . 


,3. Now .lersoy... 

Doc. IS. 1787 

8,224 

2.081.105 

Ked Mud* . . . 
Ibnpiro State 


4. fjoorpia 

.Tan. 2, 1788 

59,26.5 

2,875.058 

of the Sou 111 


,3. (’oniK’d lent .. 

.Tan. 0, 1788 

4,065 

1 .254.020 

Nutmeg .... 

Mountain Laurel 

Cl, Massaclinsotts 

Foh. 6, 1788 

8.266 

.3.747.564 

(Vlfl Day 


7. Miiryljind .... 

Apr. 28, 1788 

12.327 

1,368.240 

Old rjne. . . . 

Golden Bod 

8. Soiith (’firolina 

9. New Ilninp- 

May 23, 1788 

303)80 

1,634.340 

Palmetto . . . 




0,,341 

413,467 

Granite .... 




42,627 

2,202,522 

Old Dominion 



.lulv ‘Oi 17HS 

40 ‘MD 

10,.36<).778 

lOmpire 

Bose 

TJ. North (’nrolina 

Nov. 21’ 1780 

52,426 

'2 A 1 8,550 

Tar Ilec'l.... 

1.3. KUodo Island. 

May 29, 1700 

1,218 

620.090 

Little llljodv 
(Jri'en Monn- 

ATolet 

14. Vermont 

Mar. 4, 1701 

0.564 

3(U,322 

tain .... 

Bed Clover 



40.5J),S 

2.: 586. 866 

Corn <*racker 


16. Tennessee . . . 

.Tune 1. 1706 

42,022 

2.296,316 

VolJint('('r . . . 


17. Ohio 

Feb. 10, 1803 

41,040 

5.181.220 

Dneke.ve .... 

(’nrnation 

1 8. TiOnl.slnna .... 

Apr. 36. 1S12 

48,506 

1,843.042 

T’elican 

Magnolia 

10. Indiana 

Dee. 1 1, 1816 

36,. 35 4 

2.826.151 

lloosii'i’ .... 

(’orn 

L’O. Mississippi . . 

Dee. 10, 1817 

46,865 

1.064,122 

Pa von 

Alagnolia 

1>1. Illinois 

Deo, 3. 1818 

56.665 

6,103.626 

Prairie 

Land of Flow- 

Violet 

22. Alabama 

Dec. 14. 1810 

51,008 

2,348.2*:. 3 

ers 

Golden Rod 

2.3. Afnine 

Nov. 15, 1820 

,33.040 

774.5 14 

Pine Tree. . . 

Pine C one 

24. Missouri .... 

Aug. 10. 1821 

60,420 

,3,420.14.3 

liullion 

Golden Bod 

2.‘>. Arkansas .... 

.rune 15, 1836 

.53. .3 ,35 

1 .753,033 

Rear 

Apple Blossom 

26. Mieliifjran, .... 

.Tan. 26, 1837 

57.800 

3,074.560 

AVoiverine . . 

Apple Itlossom 

27. Florida 

Mar, 3, 1845 

58,666 

004.830 

Fverglnde . . 

Orange Blossom 

28. Texas 

Dec. 20, 1845 

265.806 

4.472,044 

Lone Star. . . 

Blue Bonnet 

20. Town 

Dee. 28, 1846 

.56,147 

2,224.771 

TTawkeye . . . 

Wiki Rose 

30. Wiseonsln . . . 

May 20. 1848 

56.066 

2,513,758 

Badger 


31. Fnlifornia ... 

Sept. 0. 1850 

158.207 

2,08.3,84.3 

Golden 

California Poppv 

32. Minnesota . . . 

Afay 11. 1858 

84.682 

2.206.024 

Gopher 

Afoccasin 

3.3. Oregon 

Feb. 14, 1850 

06,690 

848,866 

Wch-Ti’oot . . . 

Oregon Grape 

34, Kansas 

.Tan. 20, 1861 

82.158 

1.840,707 

Garden .... 

Sunflower 

3.'). ^Yest Virginia. 

.Tune 10, 1863 

24,170 

! 1,309,320 

Panhandle . . 

Rhododendron 

36. Nevada 

Oct. 31, 1864 

1 1 0,600 

' 108,736 

Sage Brush . . 


37. Nebraska .... 

Afar. 1, 1867 

77.520 

1,277,750 

Black Water. 

Golden Rod 

.‘18. Colorado .... 

Aug. 1, 1876 

103,048 

975,190 

Centennial . 

Columhine 

30. North Dakota. 

N’ov. 3, 1880 

70,837 

752,260 

Cyclone .... 

AVild Rose 

40. South Dakota. 

Nov. 3, 18801 

77,615 

707,740 

Coyote 

Anemone T*atens 

41. Montana .... 

Nov. 8, 1880 

146.572 

466.214 

Mountain ... 

Bitter Root 

42. Washington . . 

Nov. 11. 1880i 

60.127 

1,. 565,810 

Chinook .... 

Rhododendron 

43. Idaho 

44. Wyoming .... 

.Tilly 3. 1800 

.July 10. 1800 

84,31,3 

07.914 

436,881 

182,264 

Gem of the 
Mountains . 

Syringa 

4.4. Ptah 

•Tail. 4. 1806 

84,000 

438,074 

Mormon .... 

Sego Idly 

46. Oklnhoimi .... 

Nov. 16, 1007 

70.057 

2,245.068 

Boomer .... 

Mistletoe 

47. New Mexico.. 

48. Arizona 

•Ian. 6, 1012 
Feb. 14, 1912 

1 2*2,634 
113.956 

416.066 

250,666 

Adoi)f‘ 
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Funds do 2 >osited with, not intend- 
ed as a gift, 808. 

May be necessary to use portion 
of funds dei)osited with, 1458. 
Table showing distribution of, 1479. 

Tide of poj)ulation flows into new, 
2123. 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States recoiii- 
inended, 5163. 

Pro{)osition withdrawn, 5164. 

Weights and measures, sets of, made 
for, 1477. 

State Rights and State Sovereignty.— 

“State rifihts’' is the doctrine that every 
state is sovereign within the limits of Its own 
sphere of action, made so by the declared 
will of the nation as expressed in the Con* 
stitutiou; and that the will of the nation, 
appropriately manifested, as provided in the 
Constitution, may change that sphere. 
“State sovereignty” is the doctrine that the 
states, at the lormatioii of th(‘ Union, dele- 
gatc'd a portion of their sovereignty to the 
National government, rt'Hcu'viiig the right to 
revoke the agency and to resume the ex- 
ercise of all the elements of sovereignty 
at any time l)y seeedliig. 

In the Constitution, the rights of the Na- 
tional governmeut are distinctly slated; the 
rights of the state are limited only by 
tile expressly declared national right. Pre- 
vious to the (Mvil War tlie term “state 
rights” was used to designate the idea of 
“state sovertdguty,” and misuse has raised 
a piejudiee in many minds even against 
the legitimate th(‘ory of “stale rights” 
l)rought forward since that e\eut. The 
arguments against “state sovereignty” may 
l)e summarized as follows ; The colonies did 
not light each for its own independence, 
but each for the indepimdenco of all, as 
is sliown by tbelr joint action throughout, 
in military as well as civil matters. The 
sovendguty acquired in that struggle was 
never individually exercised, but all rc- 
uiaiued under the national sovereignly 
raised by the common liglit for liberty. 
All the elements and insignia of sover- 
eignly were \ested in the National govern- 
ment, as the power to declare wmr and 
peace and to coin money, and moreover 
Ihe power to amend the Constitution, ex- 
<*ept in a very few particulars, was given 
to three-fourths of the states, and on the 
theory of state sovereignty this would im- 
ply the self -contradictory condition of a 
sovereign state voluntarily exposing Itself 
to changes in its goYeruiiieiit without Its 
consent to the <‘hange. It may be main- 
tained that secession would afford the need- 
ed relief; biit if this liad been the inten- 
tion, the consent of all the states to an 
amendment would have l)oen required, since 
It must be presumed that the union was 
intended to endure. 

The doctrine of ‘‘state sovereignty” wms 
put forward at various times. (See Hart- 
ford Convention ; Niillifleution.) Soon after 
the nulliflcation trouidcs it became the ally 
of slavery, and the result of the Civil 
War put it to rest forever. State sov- 
ereignty and secession finally disposed of, 
the theory of state rights as above out- 
lined could be developed. The danger of 
extreme particularism had been avoided ; 
extreme centralization during tbe exercise 
of war powers by the President and Con- 
gress was Inevitable. The Supreme Court 
holds the balance, and Its adjudication has, 
since the war, laid down the relations of 
the states and the National government as 
above. 


State Socialism. (See Socialism.) 

States Relations Service, Agriculture 
Department. — Under a plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
proved by law of May 8, 1914, the States 
Ibdations Service was created. It has gen- 
eral charge of the department’s business 
with the State Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, and of certain other 
related functions. The act provides for a 
nation-wide system of instruction for the 
fanning population in agriculture and home 
economics outside of tlie schools and colleges. 

The general lines of the extension system 
for the whole country have been well m!»rked 
out, and <*ml>rac(' (1) Ibe county agricul- 
tural agents, (2) tlu' boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
(’>) the movnl)l(' schools, and (4) the sup- 
porting work of the college and department 
specialists, 

TJjo appropriation for this work for the 
first year of its existence (1014) was 
.'f2.2S0,000. This was met by approximately 
.‘h2,6.‘).‘>,()()0 from the states. 

States Rights. (See Powers of Federal 

and State Governments.) 

Statistical Congress, International: 

At St. Petersburjr, 4142, 4221. 

The Hague, 4082. 

Invitation to hold n('xt mooting in 
United States recommended, 4142. 

Statistics, Bureau of. — A luirean of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. It 
was established iu 1806 as a Bureau of 
the Treasury Department, but on the es- 
tablishment of the Department of Cum- 
moree and Labor, in 1003, it was trans- 
ferred to that Department, It collects and 
publishes from time to time statistics of 
the eoniUKU’ce of the United States with 
foreign countries, immigration statistics, 
etc. Its annual statistical Abstract of the 
United States and reports on eommene 
and navigation are important documents. 
(See al.so Agriculture. Department of, and 
Crop Estimates, Bureau of.) 

Statistics, Bureau of, act to establish, 
referred to, 4807. 

Statuary Hall, formerly the hall of the 
House of Representatives, was established 
as Statuary Hall by act of Congress of 
.Inly 2, 1804. By this legislation a Na- 
tional Hall of Statuary was created, and 
the President was authorized to Invite each 
stale to contribute to the collection to be 
formed; two statues, in either marble or 
bronze, of deceased citizens of the state 
whom “for historic renown or from civil 
or military services” the state should con- 
sider as worthy of commemoration in this 
National Hall of Statuary. 

The following is a list of statues pre- 
sented by the states : 

Alabama — J. L. M. Curry. 

Connecticut — Roger Sherma ii. 

Connecticut — Jonathan Trumbull. 

Florida — John W. Gorrie. 

Idaho — George L. Shoup. 

Illinois — James Shields. 

Illinois— Frances E. Willard. 

Indiana — Oliver P. Morton. 

Indiana — Lew AVallace. 
low’a — James Harlan. 

Iowa — Samuel J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas — John J. Ingalls. 
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IvMnKaR — Goorj^o W. (ilic*k. 

MmJbc— W liliinij KiuK- 
Maryland — Gliurlc's (''arroll. 

Maryland — John Hanson. 

Massachnsot Is — Saiiiiud Adams. 

MassiinUinad t s-~.John Wiiillirop. 

Michigan — L(*\vis ( 

Micluiiun — Zachariali ( 'handlor, 

Missouri — j''rau(‘is T, lllair. 

Missouri '■riioinas li. Ihoiloii. 

N(*w llamitshin' - .John Slarlv. 

Now 1 lauiitshiro'- - 1 »a M'.'hster. 

Now J(‘rs('y — lliohaid Stockton. 

Now Jorsry — K(‘arn.v. 

Now York— IIohiMl U. Livin^^ston. 

Now York-' -< ioorao ('lintoii. 

Ohio — ■, lames A. (lartiold. 

( )liio — \\ illla ui Alien, 

Ikumsyh ania — .1. J’. G. Muhlenberg. 

1 Vn 11 sylvan i;i---li<th<’rt J'" a 11 on. 

Iiliod(‘ Island —.Nat liaiuK'l Gia^one. 

Rliode Island — Jvo;^er Williams. 

South Carolina — John Calhoun. 

Texas — Sb'phen h'. Austin. 
d'(‘.xas — Samuel IJoust on. 

V(‘rnioni I 'l ban Allen. 

Vermont —Jacob (hdlainor. 

Virginia —Wasliingl on. 

Virginia— U. E. Lee. 

AN’est Virginia — .lohn E. Kenu:i. 

AV' St A’irguii i I'raneis II. Eicupont. 

.l.iiio ^ Mar<inotto, 

W'oiks of art in the Capitol Building, 
M'asJjiiiul on, have laam a<a|uired by gift 
from pi-ivati' individuals intorosled in the 
prosi'rval ion of llie liist(tri<-al, biographical, 
or pictorial art of tin' nation ; by tho gift 
Tiom .states, as instanci'd by the .statues of 
distijigulshed citizens forming the colloc- 
lion in Statnaiy Hall, and by i>nrelmse by 
tlio Government, A general sujK'rvision of 
the !irt works (d the ('ajvitol is exv'reisod 
by tho Jcunt ('ommitto** on the Library. 
'I’his oommittei' also has (diargo of aooos- 
sions to the art works of tln‘ (hipitol Build* 
ing, ox(*opt .'IS otiK'rwiso provided by law. 

Statues and Monuments: 

(Jlinion, (Jourg(‘, statue of, prosonted 
to Copert'ss by N(3W York, 4214. 
Dinosaur ])rocIaimecl, 8087, 

Garlit'ld, Janu's a., statue of, to be 
oroctc'd in Wasliin^gton, 4795. 
DnvoiliiJif coreiuoiiios, order re- 
i.>arding, 5102. 

Lii)('rty HulijLflitoning tlie World. (See 
Liberty Enlighten in^ the World.) 
Rawlins, John A., staluo of, reeoin- 
inendations regarding erection of, 
4124. 

Thomas, George H., statue of, to be 
unveiled, 4509. 

Washington, George, statue of — 
to be erecited at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, 4710. 

To be placed in Capitol, 881, 1170, 
1910. 

Washington Monument. (See Wash- 
ington Monument.) 

Wooster, David, monument to mem- 
ory of, information regarding, 801. 
Yorktown, Va., monument at, re- 
ferred to, 4850. 

Statute of Limitations should be re- 
pealed ill criminal cases, 1492. 
Statutes of Limitations and Interest 
Laws.— The following table gives the legal 
and contract interest rates in the several 


Rtntes, and ilie sl.nlutes of limit, ‘.1 ions of 


notes, jmlgi 

llUMltS 

mill jiceouiits 



Stvtks \Nn 
TnmuToitiKs. 

Intehest Laws. 

Statutes of 
Limitations. 

Legal 

Kate 

Kate 

.Allowed 

by 

Contnict 

Judg- 

ments. 

Notes. 

Open 

Ac- 

counts. 


Per ct.' 

Per ct. 

A’ ears 

ATars 

Ah'ars 

Alabama. 

H 

8 

20 

G 

3 

Alaska 

8 

12 

10 

G 

1 

Arkansas 

() 

10 

10 

5 

3 

Ariiiuna 

f> 

10 

5 

' 4 

3 

('ahfornia 

7 

Any rate. 

5 

4 

4 

Colorailo. . 

8 

Any rate. 

20 

6 

0 

Coimectu ut 

6 

G 

io) 

(f) 

G 

Delaware 

6 

6 

10 

G!| 

3 

D. of ( hiluiubia. 

6 

10 

12 

3 

3 

Florida 

8 

10 

20 

5'1 

2 

(’ 

7 

8 

7 

6,1 

4 

ILv. . 

8 • 

12 

20(a) 

G 

6 

Idaho 

7 

12 

G 

5 

4 

Illinois 


7 

20 

10 

5 

Iiidiaiut 

6 

S 

20 

10 

6 

Iowa 

6 

8 

20 (d) 

JO 

5 

Kansas 

f) 

10 

5 

5 

3 

Kentucky. 

0 

G 

15 

15 

r)(«) 

LouHuna 

h 

8 

10 

5 

3 

Maine 

{) 

\nv rate 

20 

0(e) 

G§§ 

Maryland 

l> 

G 

12 

3 

3 

Massachusetts 

0 

\nv rate. 

20 

G 

6 

Michigan 

5 

7 

10 

G 

0 

Minnesota . . 

6 

10 

10 

G 

G 

Mississnipi. . 

i) 

10 

7 

G 

3 

Mis-soun.. . . 

G 

8 

10 

to 

5 

Montana . . . 

8 

\ny rate. 

]0(G 

8 

5 

Nebraska . . . 

7 

10 


5 

4 

Nevada — . 

7 

.\nv rate. 

6 

4 

4 

N. Hampshire. 

6 

G 

20 

6 

G 

New Jersey. . . 

G 

G 

20 

G 

G 

New Mexico 

G 

12 

7 

G 

4 

New A'ork 

G 

Git 

2l)(a) 

G 

G§§ 

Nor til Carolina 

G 

0 

10 

3* 

3 

North Dakota.. 

7 

12 

10(w) 

6 

G§§ 

Ohio 

i G 

8 

15(p) 

15 

G 

Oklahoma. . . 

6 

10 

5 (A) 

5 

3 

Ore 'Oil 1 

; G 

10 

10 1 

G 

6 

J'e:i.;>vl\‘ini.i. 

, ^ 

G 

5(/) 1 

61 

0 

I’orto Kico. . 

G 

12 

( 7 ) 1 

(7) 

(Q) 

H! kb'.-il 

* G§ 

Any rati' 

20 

G 

6 

^ ’.ir ii .,1 

7 

8 

10 

() 

G 

Houth Dakota. 

7 

12 

10(/) 

G 

6 

Tennessee. ^ 

G 

G 

10 

0 

G 

Texas 


11) 

mx 

4 

2 

Utah. ' 

8 

12 

8 

6 

4 

Vermont. 

G 

G 

8 

G 

m 

Virginia 

1 G 

6 

20 

b* 

211 

Wushingtoa. . 

G 

12 

6 

(> 

3 

We.st Virginia 

G 

G 

10 

10 

6 

Wisconsin . 

G 

10 

20(n) 

6 

6 

Wyoming. 

8 

12 

21 

5 

8 


* Under seal, 10 years. § Unless a different nite is ex- 
pressly stipulated. || Under seal, 20 years. 11 Store ac- 
counts; other accounts 3 yc-ars; .1 .i.ii.t- liGwe- T. r!i;ir,ts 
1) years, ft New York has Ijy i :ii.v 

rate of interest on call loans of $5,000 or upward, on col- 
lateral security. H Becomes dormant, but may be revived. 
§§ Six years from last item, (a) Accounts between iner- 
chantB 2 years, (b) in courts not of record 5 y ears, (c) 
Witnessed 20 yo'ars. (d) Twenty years in C/Ourts of Ueeord; 
in Justice’s Court 10 years, (e) Neifot'ialile notes 6 years, 
noii-negotiablo 17 years. (/) Ceases to be a hen after 
that period, unless revived, (h) On foreif^n judgments 
1 year. (1) Ten years foreign, 20 years domestic, (m) 
Subject to renewal, (n) Not of record 6 years, (o) No 
limit, (p) Foreign. Domestic (J years, (q) Varies from 
3 to 30 years. 

Penalties for usury differ in the various States. Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts (except on loans 
of less than $1,000). Montana and Nevada have no pro- 
visioM on the subject. Loss of principal and interest is 
the penalty in Arkansas and New York. Loss of principal 
in Delaware and Oregon. 
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Statutes of United States, (See Re- 
vised Statutes.) 

Statutory. — By authority of the statute. 
Statutory law Is law hy the Leplsla- 

ture either of the nation or state. It is 
clisthiffnisliofl from common law in that it 
is inter])rote(l by the judiciary, as nearly 
as asr('rtainahlo, aceordinj? t<» the literal 
meaning iiiteiiUed by the legislators. (See 
Common Law.) 

Steam Boiler Explosions: 

Commission to inquire into causes of, 
4LM3, 4434. 

Examipations of inventions to pre- 
vent, referred to, 171^6, 1728, 17:i2. 

Steam Engineering, Bureau of, Navy 
Department. (See Bureau of Steam 
Engineering.) 

Steam Power: 

Accident in navigation resulting 
from eriminal negligence in use of, 
discussed, 12^3. 

Use and development of, in naval 
warfare, discussed, 1901, 2122, 

2132, 

“Steam Roller’' Tactics. — The action of 
th(' K(‘puhlican Icndi'rs iu the nominating 
conv('iition of 1912 was charactcri/cd by 
tlioir opiHUU'iits throughout tlic cami)aign 
as “St(‘am Pollc'!’" "racti<‘s. hocauso it was 
al]('g('<i Hint the (’oiumittcM' on (Credentials 
had arhilrarily s('al('(l contesting deh'gatcs 
regardless of tlu' nu'rits of the cases in- 
volv('(l, and hy so maneuvering liad g.ainc'd 
a majority fiir ttu' ))latrorm and the can- 
didates de'sirt'd hy the react ion.aries. 

Steamboat Inspection Service, Com- 
merce Department. — riiis service is 
charged with tlm ins]ieetioii of all vessels 
flying tlie United 8tat('s flag which are not 
directly connected with tlu' Navy Depart- 
ment. In additi<»n to general insp('e(ion con- 
cerning safely, the S('rviee iiivesi igates tile 
servict'aliility of all V('ssels for the kind of 
sc'rvice th(\v ar(’ to render, sees tluit file ac- 
commodations for both passengers and crew 
are sunir iimt, and examlru'S the safety of all 
th(‘ ('fjulpiuent, with especial attention to 
hoil('rs. In IttltJ, the Service inspected and 
rortiticated vessids, issued licenses to 

18,102 oflUa'i’K aud 21,-42,7 searneu, tested 
aud examined 20,'».017 lif*' i)reserverH, and 
iM'porled tliJit, on tite vessels wliieh are re- 
(pured to report the nuinher of passengers 
they carry, .'11 7.0(;r).,7,7.‘{ lawsous were car- 
ried, (See Commerce! 1 )('partm(‘nt.) 

Steamboat Inspection Service, dis- 

cuss(h], 4931. 

Steamboats, casualties iu, discussed, 
1611. 

Steamship Mail Service. (See Postal 
Service.) 

Steamships: 

Australian line referred to, 4101. 
Claims of German lines to interest 
on dues illegally exacted, 5084, 
5367. 

Construction of, into war vessels 
when needed, recommended, 2203. 
Line of, between — 

Havre and New York referred to, 
2011, 2173. 


San Francisco and Japan and 
China, 4101. 

Naval reserve of, recommended, 
5492. 

Proposals for construction of iron 
steamships for trans- Atlantic serv- 
ice referred to, 4023. 

Rapid service of, recommetided by 
International American Confer- 
ence, 5511. 

Recommendations regarding, by 
President — 

Harrison, Benj., 5491, 5559. 
McKinley, 6310. 


Steel. (See Iron and Steel.) 


Ste’h-chass 

Indians. 

(Se(i 

Indian 

Trilx’s.) 




Steilacoom Indians. ( Soo 

Indian Tribes.) 

St-kah-mish 

Indians. 

(Sec 

Indian 

Tribes.) 




Stockbridge 

Indians. 

(See 

Indian 

Tribes.) 




Stockholm, 

Sweden, 

International 

Prison 

Congress to be held 

in, dis- 

cussi’d, 

4-406. 




Proce<Mliugs of, referred to, 4464. 
Stockton and Stokes, claims of, 1499. 

I’aymeiit of, referred to, 1720. 
Stoluck-wha-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Stone, Clay and Cement. — Slone suK- 
al>h‘ foi’ hulldiug purpose's is found iu near- 
ly all tile Stales. In valui' of ouli)Ut for 
gi'ueral purpoM's Pennsylvania takes the 
lead, ill (lie mut(('r of stoiu' foi* ))uilding 
aud monumental uses Vermont heads lh(! 
list iMarK('lal)l(’ gradi'S of stoiu' ar(' really 
eoutiiu'd to a few slal<'s. (Irunite comes 
hugely from the N('W ICuglaud Slab’s, hut 
('aliforiiia also sliii)w cousidtrabie (luaiiti- 
li(‘s. Slate is found mainly in JN'iinsylvania 
and Vermont. Marhh* is quarried in Ver- 
mont. T('imessoe, (Jeorgia, New York and 
Massachuset Is. 

In 1785 a marble quarry was opt'ued at 
Dorset, Vt. ; about 1800, mai-ble <iuari'.\ iiig 
and saw’rig was carried on at INIarbledaic, 
Conn., .itul Stockbridge, Mass. Sandstone, 
at present birg(’ly used for thiggiii.g, was 
first T>ut on tlu' market iu the form of grimi- 
stones l).v ,Ielm Jhildwin; tlu' first shite 
quarry in Vt'ruiont was opened in 1845 hy 
(’<d. Allen and Caleb Uaniiey at Scotch Hill, 
Fair Haven. The granite industry had its 
beginning at (pdiicy. Mass,, about. 1820. 

The vatue of tb(‘ production of stone in 
the Ihiitod States in 1914 reached the great 
total of .$77, 412, '292. 

Clay Protturls. — q'he clay products indus- 
tries are dlvidi’d into two distinct classc's ; 
(1) Brick and tile making, including paving 
brick and sewer pipe; (2) pottery, terra 
cotta, and tire-clay products, including 
porcelain w'are, earthi’n and stoneware, 
china and sanitary ware. Tliere were 5.037 
estahlishmeiits engaged in tlu’ two bran(‘hes 
of tlie business when reports were made for 
the census of 1910. Tlu'y wn ix' capitalized 
at $.*’>1(;,022.470, and gave enqdoynu'nt to 
140.78(5 persons, paying in sahirh’s and 
wages .$78,1 44,1 i(». More Hum four-fifths 
(8.3.7 per C(*nt.) of these wore engaged in 
making brhdt and tile. 

2*ottery.-~T\\v art of molding clay into 
articles for domestic use is one of the old 
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est of handicrafts, and doul)tlcss dcvclo^)cd 
shortly after or coincident with the carving 
of weapons. Specimens of clay molding 
carry fragments of the early history of all 
races. The Mound Builders of prehistoric 
America had distinctive pottery. 

To the Chinese and the Egyptians wc are 
indebted for a later development of earth- 
enware fabrication. Josiah Wedgwood was 
the pioneer master of the ancient art in 
England. In 1744, Edward Ileylyn, of 
the Parish of Bow, and Thomas Frye, of 
the Parish of W(‘st Ham, Essex, England, 
applied for n patent for the manufacture of 
chinaware, in which they specify that the 
material used is an earth produced by the 
Cherokee Indians of America. As early as 
17(55 South Carolina had a pottery which 
seriously threatened Wedgwood’s American 
trade. Before 1800 the pottery business 
was fairly well established in Philadeli)hia 
and vicinity. 'J’he Jersey Porcelain (Com- 
pany of Jersey (’ity was incorporated in 
3 82l>. In 18:57 the Indiana Pottery t\>m- 
pany was started at Troy, Ind., on the Ohio 
Iilv<'r. East Liveri)ool, Ohio, owes its pros- 
perity to the discovery of notter’s clay in 
th(‘ neighborhood b}^ James Bennett, an Eng- 
lish potP'r, who erected the tlrst works 
theni in IH.’IO. Trenton, N. J., built its lirst 
pottery in 18.52. 'Phe (‘arli(*s1 ware was 
mostly ])Iain white undecorated or yellow, 
fol]ow(’d by white, carrying blue designs. 

The census of 15)10 reported 822 estah- 
lishnients engag(‘d in the manufacture of 
stoneware, earthenware, white and eream- 
colorod ware, chinaware, delft and belleek- 
ware, porcelain eleetrlcal su|)F)Hes, arclii- 
t(‘etural terra cotta, tiro brick, sower T>ipe, 
etc. These turned out products valiu'd at 
$7(5,1 18,8(11, and employed 5G,1(58 wage- 
earners, to whom they paid .$25), 75:5.15)5 
for the' year. 

Vvmcnt . — Two classes of cement arc gen- 
erally re<‘ogniz(‘d in this country — hydraulic, 
or natural rock cement (made from a lime- 
stone containing a relatively high propor- 
tion of clay, by burning at a low heat, and 
grinding the product to powder) ; and Port- 
land cement (made from an artificial mix- 
ture of carbonate of lime (cither chalk, 
limestone or marl,) with a certain propor- 
tion of clay, burning at a white heat and 
grinding the clinker to powder.) 

Pommon natural rock, or hydraulic 
cemj'iit. is sometimes called Kosendale c(‘- 
inent, because it is made in large quanti- 
ties near Kosendale, Ulster County, N. Y. 
It is also mad<‘ in Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and Indiana, at several imints in Illinois, 
and around Milwaukee, Wis. Recent an- 
imal outputs of these districts were : New 
York, 2, 500, 000 barrels ; Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, 1,50().()00: I‘ermsylvauia, l,t540,00() ; 
Wisconsin, il.'lO.OOO barrels. 

Portland cement was first made in Eng- 
land in 1824, and derives its name from ils 
resemblance to the limestone of Portland 
Island, in the English channel. The indus- 
try was then taken up in Germany, where 
the annual output is something like 20,000 
barrels, whereas England makes 0,000,000 
barrels. Portland cement was first made In 
the United States at Copley, Pa., In 1878, 
and since then works have been established 
In more than a dozen other states. 

The growth of the cement industry is one 
of the marvels of American progress. In 
1885 we were able to make about 150,000 
barrels. This amount was doubled every five 
years till 1900 when the demand, p'ublic 
and private, for conci’ote construction 
caused the production t<» Jump to more 
than 11,000,()()0 barrels ; two years later it 
exceeded 17,000,000. Today tin* best grades of 
American Portland cement arc as good as 
those produced anywhere, and In effective- 


ness of equipment, extenf of output, and 
cheapness of production, the leading Port- 
land cement plants of this country are 
models for the world. Not even In the de- 
velopment of our iron and steel industry 
have American energy, resourcefulness, and 
mechanical ability been more strikingly dis- 
played. 

Stone Kiver, or Murfreesboro (Tenn.), 

Battle of. —Oct. 30, I802, Gen. Buell was 
succeeded in the command of the Army of 
the Ohio by Gen. William S. Rosecraus. 
During December the Federal army of 41,- 
421 infantry, 3,2GG cavalry, and 2,223 ar- 
tillery, with 150 guns, lay at Nashville, 
Tenn. The recent invasion of Kentucky 
by the Confederates under Gen. Bragg 
having proven unsatisfactory to the Con- 
federate goverumeut, he was again ordered 
to the north soon .after he had reached 
Cliatlanooga. By Christin.as he was posted 
near Murfreesboro, abf)ut tliirt5’^ miles south- 
east of Nashville, with an army of 37,000 
men. Roseerans had planned to assail the 
Confederate right early on the morning of 
D<‘C. 31, in front of Murfreesboro. Bragg, 
andeipating his design, attacked McCook 
on the F(‘deral right and drove him from 
his position with considerable loss, includ- 
ing 3,000 prisoners and 28 guns. Some 
Federal .ac<‘ounlK represent the (Jonfederatea 
as repuls('(l four times after their snceess- 
ful charg(\ Both armies rested on Jan. 1, 
18(53. On the 2d Roseerans resumed his 
efi’orts to turn the (k.>nfeder!ite right. Some 
statements are to the effect that Bragg nt- 
ta<‘k<Ml nnsiiecessfiilly. 'The one here fol* 
lowc<l says the Fedt'rals advanced, were 
forced back across Stom* River, but later 
recovered the ground tiiid threw up breast- 
works. Bragg retired from his position on 
the .3d and oeeupied Murfrec'sboro, which 
he evaeiiate<l fui the 51 h. lie then fell back 
about twenty-five ndles to Duck River. The 
FtMloral loss in tlie fighting nbotit Mur- 
freesboro was 1,723 killed, 7,245 wounded, 
and more than .3,000 prisoners — a total of 
about 12,000. Tlie loss of the Confederates 
was about 11,000 men in killed, wounded, 
and missing. 'Phis battle is railed by the 
(’onfed(‘rates the battle of Murfreesboro. 
It was one of the bloodiest of the Civil War. 

Stono Ferry (S. C.), Battle of.— in the 

early summer of 1779 the British under 
Gen. Prevost advanced upon Charleston and 
demanded its surrender. They were driven 
off by the vigorous action of Pulaski, Rut- 
ledge, Moultrie, Laurens, and others. In 
his retreat toward Savannah, Gen. Prevost 
left a detaebinent in charge of Stono Ferry, 
ten miles below Charleston on the Stono 
River. June 20 these were attacked by 
Gen. Lincoln. In the absence of concerted 
action the assault failed and the Ameri- 
cans withdrew after losing 146 in killed 
and wounded. 

Stony Creek (Canada), Battle of.— 

When the British were driven from Fort 
George, on the Niagara River, they fled 
westward under command of Gen. Vincent 
as far as Stony Creek, six miles southeast 
of the present city of Hamilton, and about 
fifty miles from Niagara River. Here 
they made a stand, having been reenforced 
by troops from Kingston. They were closely 
followed by 1,300 Americans under Gener- 
als Chandler and Winder. At midnight 
June 5, 1813, Vincent, with about 800 men, 
started for the American camp. The at- 
tack was made before daylighl, and tlie 
combatants were unable to distinguish 
friend from foe. Chandler and Winder 
were both captured and Vincent was lost 
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In the woods. The British coramjind then 
devolved upon Col. Harvey, who, despairing 
of driving the Americans from their posi- 
tion, withdrew from the attack while it 
was yet dark. The Americans fled to Forty- 
Mile Creek, where they were Joined by 4oo 
reenforcements. The total casualties of the 
battle were: Americans, 154; British, 178. 

Stony Point (N. Y.), Storming of.— 

With a view to regaining possession of the 
Hudson, Gen. Clinton in June, 1779, occu- 
pied and fortified Verplanck’s Point and 
Stony Point, garrisoning the latter with 
600 men. To circumvent his movements 
Washington sent for Anthony Wayne and 
asked him if he could take Stony Point. 
Ills reply is said to have been : “I will 
storm hell if your excellency will plan it.” 
Accordingly, Washington planned the as- 
sault, and on the night of July IG, 1779, 
Wayne, with about 800 men selected from 
three regiments of infantry, a detncbmeiit 
from West Point, and (\il. Lee’s light -horse, 
made a sudden assault upon the fort. The 
plans wore carefully executed, the guns 
were carried off, and the works destroyed. 
The British easualtics were 20 killed, 74 
wounded, 58 missing, and 472 prisoners— a 
total loss of G24. The total American loss 
was only 15 killed and 82 w'ounded. Among 
the latter was Gen. Wayne. This, the 
boldest exploit of the Revolution, was initi- 
nt<‘d by the enplnre and gagging of a senti- 
nel, the countersign having been obtained 
by a negro strawberry v^unler and by bim 
eommnnlcatod to the Americans. While 
the ni'gro chatted with the sentry the lat- 
ter was seized by the American advance 
party. 

Straw Shoe Channel, steamers sailing 
under American flag prohibited from 
passing through, referred to, 3896, 
3902. 

Streight’s Raid.—In the spring of 18G3, 
about the lime Col. Grierson’s flying col- 
umn of cavalry was organized at Memphis, 
Tcnii., Col. A. D. Streight, of the Fifty-first 
Indiana, wa.s permitted by Gen. Rosecrans 
to take a body of 1,800 cavalry from Tus- 
enmbia, Ala., to attempt the destruction of 
railroads and other property In northern 
Alabama and Georgia. The raiders started 
out April 12 and were captured May 3, 
1SG3. near Romo, Ga., having accomplished 
nothing. The capture was made by For- 
rest's cavalry. 

Strict Constructionist.— In political par- 
lance, a political party or individual insist- 
ing upon the precise appllcatio^i of the word- 
ing of the Constitution. The Anti-Fedoral- 
i.sts and their successors, the Democratic- 
Republicans, and, until very recentl.y, the 
Democratic party have usually been regarded 
as strict constructionists. 

Strike Commission: 

Discussed, 5983, 7037. 

Beport of, transmitted, 5988. 

(See also Arbitration, Labor and 
Labor Question.) 

Strong Government Mem— A party organ- 
ized in 1783 which favored a strong central 
government and a loose construction of the 
Constitution. 

Subconstitutional Centennial Commis- 
sion, memorial of, proposing to cele- 
brate centennial anniversary of 
framing Constitution, discussed, 5118. 
Subjugation. — The act of bringing another 
under control, usually by force of arms. 


Submarine Cables. (See Ocean Cables.) 
Submarine Telegraph Company, claim 
against United States, 6824. 
Submarines. — Annalists trace the records 
of under sea operations back to the days 
of Alexander the Great. Systematic study 
•f attack below the whaler line was made 
as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
(•(‘iiturles, for several Knglish ships were 
reported destroyed in 1372 by lire carried 
under w'atcr. The idea certainly is not a 
novel one, for what more natural sugges- 
tion could present itself than a thrust in 
the rear when a frontal attack fails 
against a foe. Passing over the earlier ac*- 
eounts of siibmarine boats for lack of cun- 
flrmaliou, we flud fairly relial)lc descrip- 
tions of such vessels in 1580, 1G05, 1G24, 
1080, 1747, mostly l)uilt and operated in 
Euglaud. 

The earliest attempts at submarine naval 
Operations In Auuu-ica were made in 1775 
by David Bushncll, Avho l)ullt an iron ves- 
sel shaped like a tortols(*, water tight and 
with an air capacity sufficient for one man 
one hour. This was made to dive under 
water and i)roi)elled forward at a sj)eed 
of two or tliree knots an hour by means 
of screws worked by the lijinds of the 
operator. TIkmc were automatic air 
lubes and a d('pth gauge, ns well as an 
auger for boring lioP's in the liulls of ves- 
sels attacked and attaching torpedoes. 

In tlds submarine, called the Turih', 
Sergeant Lc(‘ was eual)led to get beneath 
tlie ICuglisli man-of-war IJnplv in New York 
harl>or. i.ee's alta(*k failed bccausi* his 
auger was not sharp enough to pemdratc 
the copper-covered l)otloin of the IJtiglc. A 
later attempt to torpedo tuc British frig- 
ate (ln’fnru,s, at anchor off New Loudon, 
was made in 1777, but tlic torpedo drift ( mI 
astern and destroyed the schoomu’ Raw- 
ilhs and killt‘d several men on board. This 
was the first vessel ever destroyed in this 
manner. 

Between 1796 and 1810 Robert Fnlton 
built submarine boats in AuH*rica and 
Fraiu'c. On his ?\^autilus he ou(‘e reimiined 
siduncrgcd five hours. Ills Mute had an 
armor i)lating and was propelled by a 
noiseless steam engine. Fulton’s work ‘was 
followed by nuna' or less successful efforts 
in England, France, Germany and Russia ; 
l>nt the civil war in America furnished a 
notable stiinnlns to submarine architecture. 
A partially submerged Gonfederate vessel 
attacked the Federal Jroufdilrs in 1863, and 
the same kind of a craft destroyed tlie 
Ronsatonic in Charleston harbor in 1864. 
These Confederate submarines were called 
“Davids,” i)ossll)ly in the hope that they 
would vaminish their giant foes of the 
United States Navy. Between 1878 and 
1888 Garrett and Nordenfelt made snecess- 
fnl experiments with sulnnersible boats, 
and one by Gn-tave Z6d6 in 1888 was 
h)()ked upon as a snceess : it was fifty-six 
feet long, thirty tons displacement, and" had 
a sp<‘ed of ten knots. G('orge C. Baker made 
many submarine trips in Lake Michigan in 
1892. Submarines l)uilt by Simon Lake in 
1894 and 1897 remained submerged more 
than ten hours, and traveled 200 miles 
under the waters of Lake Champlain. 
Th(*.se vessels were designed more for sei- 
entlfle exploration and the salvage of 
sunken cargoes than for offense. 

Congress appropriated .$200,000 In 1892 
to enable the Navy Department to build 
and test a submarine. The plans of J 1* 
Holland were a(‘eepted, and the tenth im- 
provement on this type was ordered In 
1900. It is fitted with three torpedo 
tiiboF, carries the largest Whitehead tor- 
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pedoes, and makes eight to nine knots 
speed. Eight of these boats wove put in 
commission In 1903. Variations In the 
types are designated by letters (from A to 
M) and the number of vessels aulUorized 
has reached flft 3 ^-iiine. (See Navy, De^ 
partment of.) Mareh 25, 1915, t lie F-4 
was submerged in Honolulu harbor, Ha- 
waii, and her crew of twenty -one men 
perished. 

The Great European War increased so 
rapidly the power and the scope of the 
submarine that it is impossible to forecast 
the limits of its developnn-nt. The sub- 
marine in the war has proved to he one 
of the determining factors in the conflict, 
although it has fallen helow the expecta- 
tions of its most ardent panegyrists, for 
example, Sir I’ercy Scott, the English naval 
expert, who pre<iicted in a letter to the 
London Times in 1914 that the under-water 
boat would drive the above-water boat out 
of existence. Among the famous exploits 
of submarines in the war were the sinking 
of the English armored cruisers Creosy, 
JH[ogu€t and A houkir, each above 12,000 tons, 
by the German TJ-9 witliin the sjiace of an 
hour and a half on September 22. 1914; 
and the entrance of the English R-11 into 
the Dardanelles early in 1915, where she 
sank a Turkish hnttleship, passing under 
five rows of submarine mines in her dash 
into and from the harl)or. It was the 
actions of the German submarines which 
led to the entrance of the TTnited vStates 
into the war, Germany announcing in 1JH7 
that all ships of any country eut(*ring the 
war-zone which Germany had drawn around 
the British Isles would be sunk on sight 
after Feb. 1, 1917. l^revlously, tlie British 
liner Lusitania (q. v. ) had Ix'cn torpedoed 
without warning on May 7, 1015, with the 
loss of over 1,000 lives, 107 of them Ameri- 
cans. After spirited negotiations with the 
“United States, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment had agreed to cease its destruction of 
ships without warning, and to safeguard 
lives on such vessels before destroying 
them ; but these nssnrauees, whicij were 
never given iiniiualliledly, were annulled by 
the announcement of tiie campaign begin- 
ning February 1, 1917. 

The submarine is built roughly in the 
shape of a cigar. Types constructed In 
Germany in 1917 are ov(>r .300 feet in length, 
and have accommodations for 00 or more 
men. Besides Ixdng equipped with tubes 
for the discharge of torpedoes, which, how- 
ever, seem to be limited by the nature of 
the submarine’s structure to eight In num- 
ber, most of the larger submarines are 
armed with a machine gun, of at least .3-inch 
caliber ; carry a wirel('ss ajiparatus ; have 
equipment for signaling both above and 
below the surface ; and are equipjied with 
more than one periscope. This latter is a 
tubular-shaped attachment which emerges 
from the surface when the submarine is 
submerged, and is fitted with lenses which 
enables those inside the submarine to sight 
objects on the surface. The compasses are 
gyroscope compasses, which enable the 
boat to lx* steered in any position. The 
submarine is submerged either by admitting 
water Into the ballast tanks, or by inclined 
planes, or by Ixith methods. The air la 
purified during submersion by oxylithic 
powder, although the method is constantly 
BuWeet to change. 

The methods used in the European War 
to foil submarine attacks are still a matter 
kept in religious secrecy by the various 
governments; but there seems to be little 
doubt that a most effeatlve method has been 
the use of wire netting. The direct enemy 
most to be feared by submarines would seem 
to be small and light, but speedy vessels 


armed with a single 3-lncb gun or slx- 
pounder. Because of the extremely fragile 
nature of the submarine. It cannot with- 
stand attack on the surface from even a 
lightly-armed vessel ; and hence must attack 
secretly all ships except those carrying no 
defensive armament. The range of the 
siilimarlne under the surface extends for 
hundreds of mih's, the German submarine 
Deutschland arriving in Baltimore; in .Inly, 
1916, after crossing the ocean in sixteen 
days, partly submerged and partly on the 
surface. (See Deutschland.) A few months 
later an armed German subunirine arrived 
in New London, Connoetient. Ae'eortilng to 
official tabulations of the State Department 
at Washington, German submarines from 
the beginning of the war on August 1, 1914, 
to a point shortly after the entrance of 
the Unlt(‘d States into the coullict had 
sunk more than 700 vessels of neutral 
countries, of which number nineteen were 
Am<‘rican ships and more than 400 were 
Norwegian. At that time more than 250 
American lives had been lost through sub- 
marine attacks upon both belligerent and 
neutral vessels, (See Mines.) 

Subsidies to Railroads: 

Discussed, 4064. 

Information regarding, transmitted, 
4958. 

Subsidies to Steamships: 

Discussed, 4151, 430(5, 4038. 

Views of Postmaster-General regard- 
ing, 3561. 

Subsidy. — Derived from the Ijalln suh- 
sidium, originally the troops stationed in 
reserve in the third line of battle, from 
subsiderc, to sit down. In Europe, after 
the period o,f its lirsL use, it meant a sum 
of money paid to an ally to aid in earry- 
ing on war. In England it was a special 
lax levied upon. per.sons and not upon prop- 
erty. It has now come to mean money 
paid by a government to individuals or 
companies, such as steamship or railway 
in excess of the value of servl(*es rendered 
and in aid of individual enterprise. Kali' 
ways in the United States have been as- 
sisted by state and munieipnl snbseriptions 
to their bonds. National aid to railways, 
with the except ion of the llnion and (’en- 
tral I’acific. has been in the form of land 
grants. In the cast* of the I'acitic roads, 
in addition to 3.3.000,000 acres of land, the 
company was granted a money subsidy of 
more than .$25,000 a mile. » 

The first subsidized steamships were 
those of the Cunard Line, which in 1838 
were allowed an annual subsidy of £81,- 
000 by Great Britain. Two years later 
agitation was b(‘gun in the United 8tat<‘S 
to have steamship mull lines estalillshed on 
the subsidy plan, and in 1845 the Postmas- 
ter-General was authorized to make con- 
tracts for carrying foreign mall in steam- 
ships sailing under the American flag. In 
1847 an act was passed requiring the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to arrange for United 
States steamships to carry the mall from 
New York to Liverpool, to the West Indies 
and Gulf ports, and from Panama up the 
Pacific coast. By 1852 the Government 
was paying .$2,000,000 a year for foreign 
mail service, but Congress soon after put 
an end to all mail subsidies. An act of 
March 3, 1801, directed the Postmaster- 
General to pay .$4 a mile run for first-class 
ves.sels for carrying foreign malls and In 
consideration of their use as auxiliary 
. naval vessels. 

In 1898 Senator Hanna introduced Into 
the Senate a comprehensive bill to provide 
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Kubsklloa for all rlnssos of American shlp- 
pjiifT. 'I'liu i)ili pasKcd tlio Senate In March, 
11)02. but failed to pass the House, al- 
though several small subsidies have been 
granted both before and since that date. 
Subtreasury System,— The subtroasury 
system of the United States is an out- 
growth of the panic of 1837. In his spe- 
cial session message to Uongress that year 
President Van Uuren strongly recommended 
such a system (15*41). Silas Wright, of 
New York, introduei'd a bill in (’ongress in 
accordance with tlie President’s recom- 
mendation. It prohibited (Government 
agents from receiving anything but gold 
and silver. In 3 840 the bill became a law 
and subt roasuries were established at New 
loi-k, Poston, (’hn rlcston, and St. Louis, 
the mint at Philadel{)hia and the branch 
mint at New Orleans having been also 
made places of dej)osit. 4'h(‘ law was re- 
pealed ill 3841. and reenacted in 3840. The 
snlitreasury at Uliarleston has been sns- 
j)('n(le(l, but subtreasuries have becui es- 
(alWished at ]ialtiii)'»r(‘, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and Sail Urnucisco. 

Snbtreasiiry System: 

( \)julcinunt ion of^ referred to, 1898. 

Disi'ussed bv Pn'sideni — 

Taylor. 2550. 

'Pyler, 3 81)8, 2000. 

Van Hiiren, 3511, 1590, 1706, 3751, 
1757, 1827. 

IMudificalious iu, ri'cornmended, 2550. 
Sucker State. — Alternative nickname for 
Illinois. (S(‘e Prairie State.) 

Sudan. Tl»e Sudan extends from the 
s(MitJiern boundary of Egypt, 22'’ N. latl- 
iud<‘. to the iiortlu'rn shore of the Albert 
Nyanzji, 2° 3 9' N. lallliule, and reaches 
from tile J^'reuch Sahara about 18'* 1.5' E. 
(at 22^* N.) to the northwest boundary of 
Eritrea In ;I8'’ 30' E. (at 18" N.). The 
greatest length from north to south Is up- 
itroxlmatidy 1,400 miles, untl from east to 
west 1,200 miles. 'I'lie northern botimlary 
Is the 1 wiuit y-Kee(ui<1 partillel of North lati- 
tude ; on tlie east lit' the Red St'u, Eritrea 
and Abyssinia; on the sonlh lit* the Prit- 
ish I'roteetorab' of Uganda and the Pel- 
gian Congo, and on the west the French 
Congo. 

i'hysival Fcaitu'cs . — The greater portion 
of the I'egion consists of the Nubian Des- 
ert on lh»‘ east and the Liltyau Desert on 
the west, diN ided by the fertile valley of 
the Nile, whicji is nowhere of great width. 

The Nile basin covers an area of nearly 
3,3 00,000 stiuare miles, and while part of 
the basin lies in Aliyssinla and Eritrea, its 
course from the Central African Lakes to 
the M(*dil('rraiiean Is wdtliiii the Pritish 
Protectorate of Uganda and (.'entral Africa, 
and the Anglo-Egyptiau and Egyptian do- 
minions. 

From the lUpon Falks (on the northern 
shore of Victoria Nyauzn) to Rosetta (on 
the Mediterrani'an) the length of the wa- 
terway is stated to be 3,475 miles. Be- 
tw'(‘(*n Khartoum and Wadi Haifa occur 
live of the six ('ataracts, the remaining 
(llrsl) calaracL being in Egypt at Assuan. 

The wu'slern iianks of tlie White Nile 
and the interior of Kordofan I’rovinco afford 
pasturage to countless herds of oxeellont 
cattle, and the gum forests of the latter 
province provide one of the principal ex- 
ports of the Sudan. 

Area and Population , — Area 984,520 Eng- 
lish square miles. Estimated population 

3,000,000. The Inhabitants of the Anglo- 


Egyptian Sudan are partly Arabs, partly 
Negroes, and partly Nubians of mixed Arab- 
Ni'gro blood, with a small foreign element, 
including Europeans. 

auvenimciit . — The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
is administered by a Governor-General, 
aided, since 1910, by a Council nominated 
from among the Otliciuls of the Govern- 
ment. The Sudan does not fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed 'rribunals of Egypt, 
and has its own Civil and Criminal Codes, 
based on those of India and Egypt. 

Suez Canal. — Tim idea of connecting the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean dates back 
into remote Egyptian history more than 
thirteen hundred years before the Christian 
Era. During the reign of Setl I and 
Ramoses 11 a canal wais dug from the Nile 
to Lake 'rimseh and thence to the Red Sea. 
This bi'came choked up with sand and a 
new'^ canal was begun by Necho, a son of 
Psammetieluis I, about 000 B. C. and com- 
pleted l>y Darius Ilystaspis a hiiiidrod years 
later. At the beginning of the (.’hrlstlan Era 
the canal was no longer navigable, but was 
probably restored under Trajan. After 
again beiauiiing impassable th<‘ canal was re- 
stored during the sevi'idh century by Amru, 
the Mohammedan conqueror of Egypt. 
When Nai)ol('on invaded Egypt in 1798-99, 
he orderc'd surveys made for a cantil, but 
was forced to abandon the country before Its 
eompletioii. An international commission 
made preliminary surveys for a canal In 
3 840. but one of the' engineers recommended 
a railroad nvrosR the isthmus and this was 
built by British eaidtal in 3 8.58. 

Under the direction of Ferdinand De 
liCsseps plans for a canal were drawn in 
1855 and submitted to an international 
eoinmission. A ooneession was obtained 
from Said I’asha, Khedive of Egypt, and De 
Li'sseps organized a stock company with 
£8.000.000 capital to build the canal. Work 
w'as begun April 25, 1859, and the canal 
was opened to traflio Nov. 3 7, 1809, the en- 
tire cost amounting to £10,032,953 — about 
$80,000,000. TTmler the terms of the eon- 
I'cKsion the KlU'dive received nearly one- 
half of tlie stock issued. Becoming 
liuancially I'mbarrasscd in 1875, he sold his 
shares to llu' British government for $20,- 

400.000, 'riiis Inti'iest is now valued at 
something likt' $170,000,000, and yields a 
revenue of some $5,000,000. 

The h'ligth of tlu^ canal from Port Said 
on the Mediterranean to Port Towtik on the 
Gulf of Siu'z is eighty-seven stilt uto miles — 
sixty-six act mil canal and twenty-one miles 
of lakes, q’he original wYOth wnis 150 to 
300 feet at the waU'r level, seventy-two feet 
;it the liottoni, and twenty-six feet deep. 
Successive enlargements have increased the 
depth to thirty-six feet and the wYdth to 
from 213 to 202 feet, permitting the passage 
of 1.5.000 tun vessels. 'I'lio net tonnage of 
the (‘jimil during the llrst year of its opera- 
tion w’as 0,570. When the practicability of 
the SiK'Z route to India became known the 
toiinjigo increased l)y leaps and bounds till 
iu 1911 It roaelied 3 8,324,794, more than 

11.000. 000 of w'hich wuis British. The toll 
rates are $1.25 per ton. 

Suffrage.— The privilege of participating in 
the government of a stale or nation by 
voting at an election of officers or on a 
change In the fundamental law. Suffrage 
under the C’oustitntlon of the United States 
is exercised by such electors in each state 
as have the qualifications necessary for 
elector of the most numerous branch of the 
slate legislature (15), The Constitution 
does not guarantee the suffrage to any citi- 
zen, but by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments the states are forbidden to 
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abridge the privileges or immunities of 
United States citizens or to deny or 
abridge the right of suffrage on account of 
race, color, or previous condition Of servi- 
tude. The age of twenty-one is universally 
fixed upon as that when suffrage may be 
exercised. 

In some states ability to read and write 
is required, in some a small property qualifi- 
cntion or tax Is imposed, while in others 
aliens wdio have declared their Intention 
to become citizens are allowed to vote. 
Until the present century suffrage was 
greatly restricted in America. Massachu- 
setts and New Ilaven Colonies for a long 
time allowed none but church members to 
vote. There have been periods in the his- 
tory of nearly all the Colonies W'hen only 
freeholders were allowed to vote. When 
the states in the Federal Union first framed 
their constitutions some of them retained 
the church-memlxu'ship qualification, while 
others permitted sufrragc to freeholders 
only. In 1798 Georgia abolished th<* prop- 
erty qualification, and was followed by 
Maryland In 1801, Massachusetts and New 
York in 1821, Delaware in 1831, New Jer- 
sey in 1844, Connecticut in 1845, Virginia 
in 1850, North Carolina in 1854, South Caro- 
lina in 1805, and Rhode Island, except in 
municipal elections, in 1888. The new 
states have mostly provided for manhood 
suffrage from the first. Several of the 
.southern states have adopted methods, vary- 
ing from each other, but all with the sin- 
gle expressed purpose of excluding negroes 
from the franchise and yet avoiding the 
constitutional consequences of discriminat- 
ing “on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

In four states women possess suffrage 
on equal terms with men, namely, in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, In Kan- 
sas women can vote in school and municipal 
elections. Women possess school suffrage in 
seventeen states ; namely, in Arizona. Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, Washing- 
ton,^ and Wisconsin. In addition to school 
.suffrage Montana and Iowa permit women 
to vote upon the Issuance of municipal 
lK)nds ; •while Louisiana gives to women 
tax-payers the right to vote on all ques- 
tions concerning the expenditure of public 
money. A modified and restricted form of 
suffrage is also granted in Kentucky and 
Texas, so that women have either full or 
partial franchise in twenty-seven states of 
the Union. (See also Woman Suffrage.) 

Sulfren, The, French seamen on, acci- 
dentally killed by salute from the 
United States, 1273. 

Sugar. — The term sugar, strictly applied, 
means cane sugar, which is manufactured 
from sugar cane, sugar heats, maple sap 
and sorghum. Up to about 1840 most of 
the world’s sugar was manufactured from 
sugar cane. This plant appears to have 
been a native of India and to have been 
introduced to the rest of the world by way 
of China. It was introduced Into Santo 
Domingo soon after the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and from there spread to Cuba and 
was carried to Louisiana by the Jesuits 
in 1751. Manufacture in the United States 
began in New Orleans in 1794. 

Cane sugar was discovered In the beet 
root by Andreas Slgismund, Marggraf of 
the Berlin Academy of Science in 1747, and 
its extraction was developed by both 
French and Germans. Experiments in the 
culture and manufacture of beet sugar 
w^ere begun in Philadelphia in 1830 but 


failed. Successive failures are reported up 
to 1880, when the industry seems to have 
been firmly established. 

The Census of 1910 reported 233 estab- 
lishments engaged In the niMnnfnetm o of 
sugar, with a capital of $153, 1(57, <M)0, em- 
ploying 15,658 persons, paying in vvagi'S 
ami salaries $9,876,000, converting $217,- 
583,000 worth of raw material into fin- 
ished products valued at $279,249,000. 

I'he world’s production oif cane ami 
beet sugar from 1900 to 1914 In EnglDh 
tons was reported by Willett & Gray of 
New York as ftdlows : 


Years 

Cane 

Beet 


Total 

1900 

3,05(5.294 

5,590,992 

8, 

647,286 

1901 

3,646,0.')9 

(5.0(5(5,939 

9 

712,908 

1902 

4,079.742 

(5,91 3, .504 

10 

993,34(5 

1 903 

4,163.941 

5,75(5.720 

9 

920,(5(51 

1904 

4,234,203 

(5,089,468 

10 

:523,()31 

1905 

4,594,782 

4,918,480 

9 

51 3., 262 

1 906 

6,731,165 

7.21(5.060 

13 

947,225 

1907 

7,329.317 

1,143,818 

14. 

4 73.135 

1908 

(5,917,6(53 

7,002.474 

13. 

920, 137 

1909 

7,(525,639 

6,927,875 

14. 

553,51 4 

1910 

8,327.069 

6,597,506 

14. 

914.575 

1911 

8.422,447 

8,5(50,346 

1 6, 

98 2. 7!) 3 

1912 

9.0(>().(»30 

6.820,266 

15, 

886,296 

1913 

9.215.(537 

8,965. 1 27 

18, 

1 80.7(54 

1914 

9.865,016 

8,908,470 

18, 

,773,486 


Sugar. (Bee also Beet Sugar.) 
Manufacture of — 

Encouragement of, recommended, 
4578. 

From sorghum and sugar cano, dis- 
cussed, 5383. 

Manufacture of milk, in Switzer- 
land, referre<l to 4979. 

Placed on free list, discussed, 5626. 
Probabh^ rt^taliatory action of for- 
eign governments for proposed im- 
position of duty on, 5910. 

Protest of Germany to discriminat- 
ing duty on, recommendations re- 
garding, 5957. 

Supervision provided by tariff law 
for doniestic production of, trans- 
fer of, to Agricultural Department, 
recommended, 5554. 

Sugar-Beet Culture, 4534, 5554, 6347. 

Sugar Bounty: 

Discussed, 5875, 5964. 

Payment of appropriation for, con- 
tained in sundry civil bill, referred 
to, 6095. 

Suits Against Government, act regard- 
ing bringing of, vetoed, 5682. 

SuUy’s Hill Park. (See Parks, Na- 
tional.) 

Sumatra, attack on American vessels 
by pirates on coast of, 1114, 1159. 
Instructions to commander of the 
Potomac, regarding, 1138. 

Sumter, Fort, Attack on. (See illus- 
tration opposite 3213.) 

Sumpter, The, arrest of part of crew 
of at Morocco, referred to, 3345. 

Sunday Laws. (See Blue Laws.) 

Sunflower State. — Alternative nickname 

for Kansas. (See OarOcn St.Ttc.) 
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Sunset State. — ^Alternative nickname for 
Oregon. (See Web-Foot State.) 
Superintendent of Finances. (See Fi- 
nances, Superintendent of.) 
Superintendent of Immigration, report 
of, discussed, 5877. 

Superintendent of Life-Saving Service. 

(See Life-Saving Service.) 

Superior, Lake. (See Lake Superior.) 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment. — This officer plans and supervises 
the construction of all buildings of the 
Lnited States (tovernrnent, as well as the 
repairs therein. 

Supervision of Mail, State Department. 

— The Division of Mail in the Department 
of State was created in 1873. It has con- 
trol of a general nature over the official 
correspondence of the Department and its 
I'epresenta fives, and is under the supervi- 
sion of the second assistant secretary of 
state (q. v.). (See State Department.) 
Supplies, Public: 

Distribution of, referred to, 141. 
Officer should bo placed in charge 
of, 141. 

Supreme Court. (See Court, Sii]>renie.) 
Supreme Court Justices. (Soc also Ju- 
diciary.) 

Salaries of, increase in, 3996. 

Should be exempted from other du- 
ties, 830. 

Supreme Court Eeports.— The fjpinions 
and decisions of the Sui»r(*nie Court are 
recorded In 214 volumes, liieludlug the cases 
decided up to October, 1008. They com- 
prise its work from its first s(*sslon In 
1790 to the present time. They begin with 
the volume numbered 2 Dallas and in- 
clude 3 volumes by Dabas, <!(>vering the 

{ )eriod between 1790 and ISOO ; 9 volumes 
)y Cranch, 18(K) to 1815; Wheaton, 12 
volumes, 1810 to 1827 ; I'eters, IG volumes, 
1828 to 1842; Howard, 24 volumes, 1843 
to 1860; Black, 2 volumes, 1861 to 1862; 
Wallace, 23 volumes, ]»(>3 to 1875. Up 
to that date the reports had reached 89 
volumes by the different compilers. Since 
1876 the reports have been styled 90 U. 
S., 91 U. S., etc. ; 90 IT. S. was reported 
by Wallace; 91 to 107 U. S. was reported 
by William J. Otto, from 1875 to 1882; 
108 to 186 U. S., between 1882 and 1902, 
by J. C. Bancroft Davis, and the remainder 
by Charles Henry Butler. (See Dallas, in 
Biographic Index.) 

Surgeon General. (Sec War Department 
and Army.) 

Surgeon General, Public Health. (See 
Health Service.) 

Surgeon-General of Army: 

Building for library of, recom- 
mended, 4657, 4833. 

Ordered to accompany ex-Prosident 
Jackson home, 1540. 

Surplus Eevenue, Distribution of.— In 
his annual message of Dee. 1, 1834 (page 
1816), President Jackson aiinouneed the ex- 
tinguishment of the pnblb; d(‘bt. The com- 
promise tariff measure of 1832, while it 
made some reduction In the revenue de- 
rived from import duties, produced a sur- 
phis In the Treasur.v. Jackson advocated 
the distribution of this surplus among the 


states ratner than the appropriation of it 
to other purposes. A blU providing for such 
disposition of the surplus was attached to 
the bill reflating public deposits and 
passed by Congress in 1836. Under this 
law all the money In excess of $5,000,090 
In the Treasury, Jan. 1, 1837, was to be 
deposited with the state in proportion to 
their representation in the electoral col- 
lege, and in four Installments. The states 
were required to give certltlcates of depos- 
it payable to the Secretary of the« Treasury 
on demand. None of the banks selected 
by the Government as the custodians of 
public funds was under any kind of offi- 
cial supervision by the states which char- 
tered them or by the General Government. 
The sum to be divided was 887,468,859. 
Three installments of the money were paid 
to all the states except the few that had 
refused to accept it on the conditions Im- 
posed. 'Phe return of these loans of the 
states has never been demanded. 

Surplus Eevenue in Treasury. (See 
Treasury.) 

Surtax.— A tax over and above a previous 
tax already levied against persons or articles 

of the same class. 

Surveyors, Public, punishment of per- 
sons interrupting in performance of 
the trusts confided to them, referred 
to and recommendation for penalty 
for the same, 1042. 

Surveys, control and supervision of 
geographical and geological, dis- 
cussed, 4218. (See also the several 
surveys.) 

Susan B. Anthony Ajnendment. — ^Thc pro- 
posed amendment to the Uonstitutlon allow- 
ing women the same rights of suffrage as 
men. It has been introduced into all recent 
(’ongrosses, but has either failed to come 
to a vote, or else hns failed to receive the 
two-thirds vote of both Senate and House 
necessary to submit a proposed amendment 
to the Uonstitiition for ratification by three- 
fourths of the states. The amendment is 
named after the founder of the woman suf- 
frage movement in the United States. (See 
Woman Suffrage.) 

Susan Loud, The, seizure of, by Span- 
ish or Cuban authorities referred 
to, 2679. 

Claims arising out of, referred to, 
2721, 2900. 

Suspension Bridge, N. Y., proclamation 
granting privileges of other ports to, 
2859. 

Susquehanna, The, repair of, referred 
to, 2764. 

Susquehanna Company.— An organization, 
composed mostly of Connecticut farmers, 
formed In 1754 for the purpose of coloniz- 
ing the Wyoming country. This was the 
name given to a strip of land boii|(ht by 
Connecticut from the Plymouth Company 
In 1631. Under the charter granted by 
James I. to the Plymouth Company in 
1620, their territory extended from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from lat, 40® to 
46® north. The grant of Charles II. to 
William Penn extended to 42® north, thus 
overlapping the Plymouth grant to more 
than the extent of the territory * sold to 
Connecticut, which extended to 41® south. 
In 1754 the Susquehanna Company ma<^ 
a treaty with the Six Nations of Indians, 
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eectirlnff the rljrht to settlement upon tbMr 
p^urchuse. Charles IT. confirmed the sale 1o 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvaniu, th dis- 
puting the sale, imitlo no efl’ort to prevent 
a settlement. The first settlers in the 
disputed territory were driven off by the 
Indians In 1703. In 1769 sonic forty more 
settlers arrived in the Wyoming region and 
were arrested by Pennsylvania officials. 
For the next six years a sort of civil war- 
fare was kept up between the settlers of the 
disputed tract, and only suspended during 
the Revolution, after which the dispute was 
arranged between the states and the titles 
to the land confirmed. (See also Wyoming 
Controversy.) 

Susquehanna, or Conestoga Indians. 

(See Indian Tribes.) 

Sutler. — One who follows the Army and 
supplies the troops with noocssitics and 
luxuries, not as a patriotic service, nor in 
an official capacity, hut purely for gain. 
(Same as Camp-Follower. Both terms arc 
generally used in derision.) 

Sutro Tunnel, referred to, 4148. 

Swamp Lands. (Sec Tjands, Swamp.) 
Swash-Buckler. — One who struts in brag- 
gadocio fashion, especially a soldier who 
undertakes to intimidate civilians on ac- 
count of assumed military authority. 
Swanton, Vt., proclamation fjranting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Sweden. — Sweden occuifios the eastern 
and greater portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula of northern Kurope, and lies 
between 69° 3' 21"-55“ 20' 18" N. latitude 
and 11° 6' 19"-24° 9' 11" K. longitude, 
with nn extreme length of close on 1,000 
English miles and a greatest breadth of 
about 250 English miles. The kingdom is 
bounded on the northeast by the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, on the cast by the Gulf 
of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea, on the south- 
west by the Cattegat and Skagerra<'k, and 
on the west by the Kingdom of Norway. 
The coast is fringed willi nu island fence 
(skargard), the largest Ishuids of the west 
coast being Orust and 'J’jorn, while Oland 
(510 square miles) and Gotland (1,220 
square miles) lie off the southeast coast, in 
the Baltic Sea. 

Physical Features . — The main Scandi- 
navian range, known as the Kolen tkecM, 
fprms a natural boundary betw(‘en Sweden 
and Norway from th(‘ northwestern bound- 
ary to the center of tne kingdom, tlie great- 
est elevations being in tlic extrenu^ north. 
Central Sweden consists principally of fer- 
tile and wooded plains, and Includes the 
four great lakes of Hjjllmaren, Millaren, 
Vllnern and Vfittorn. lii the extreme south 
are the plains of Skano, consist ing of rich 
meadow laud and occasional woods of beech. 

The principal rivers of the north are the 
Tome, Kalix, Stora and Lilia Lule (on 
which is the famous cataract, the Har- 
sprang), the Plte. Skelleftc, Time and Vln- 
del, Angerman, Indal and Ljnsnan. In 
the southern portion are the Dal and Klar, 
while the short Gtltn contains the cele- 
brated falls of 'rrollhhttan. The surface of 
the lakes and rivers of Sweden occupies 
about one-twolfth of the total area of the 
Kingdom. 

About one-seventh of the Kingdom lies 
within the Arctic Circle, but the country 
receives a large measure of protection from 
the western mountain barrier, and the pe- 
ninsula. as a whole, is warmed by the Atlan- 
tic Drift. Compensation for the shortness 
of the northern summer is afforded by at- 
mospheric refraction, which increases the 


time of sunshine and light, but from Octo- 
ber or November to May or June navigation 
Is impeded, and from December to April 
the coasts are ice-bound. 

IJtsiory . — In 1,319 the Kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway were united under one 
sovereign, but In 1397 the League of Kalmar 
formed tripartite kingdom under the hegem- 
ony of Denmark. Sweden broke from the 
League in 1523, and in 1814 the crown of 
Norway was ceded by Denmark to Sweden. 
In 190.5 the King of Sweden renounced the 
crown of Norway. 

Gorernment . — The Government Is that of 
a limited monarchy, hereditary in the male 
line (by priiiK^genlture) of the House of 
Beruadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who 
was eleet4'd to the succession by the Riks- 
dag on Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the 
throne on Fob. 5, 1818. The constitution 
rests upon the fundamental law of June 
6, 1809, which declares the king to be irre- 
sponsible, inv(‘sts in him the executive au- 
thority, and confers initiation and veto of 
legislation. Ruler; Gustav V., King of 
Sweden, of the Goths and the Vandals; 
born .lune 16, 1858 ; siicceedod December 
8, ltK)7. 

The Rikvsdag consists of two elective 
('•hanibcrs, of whi('h the First Chamber con- 
tains 150 incmbers elected by the Lauds- 
ting, or Couneils of the Ldn (prefectures), 
on a population basis, and with eligibility 
confined to those of Swt'dish birth, ag('d 
thirty-five years, wlio possess real property 
valued at 50,000 kronor, or annual taxed In- 
comes exe(M*ding 3,000 kronor, 'I'he Second 
Chamber consists of 230 menihers. and are 
ekM'tod for a maxim nm of three years by 
universal manhood suffrage. 

The country is divided into 121 judicial 
districts, each with a court of first in- 
stance, consisting of a .iudge and twelve 
unpaid Jurymen, I'lected by the inhabitants. 
There are High Courts at Rtoekholm, Jon- 
koplng and Kristianstad, and a Supreme 
Court at the capital. 

For the army and navy see Armies of 
the World Navies of the World. 

Population . — The country is divid(>d into 
tW4‘Uly-flve prefectures, having a total area 
of 169,532 square miles. The Swedish peo- 
ple are Seandiiiavians, but the population 
iiK'ludes. in the north, about 20,000 Finns 
and 7.t)00 Lai)])S. More than 99 per cent 
of the people belong to the Swedish Luth- 
eran (fiiureh. 

Fdueation . — Primary education is com- 
pulsory and fr(‘e. and is maintained by 
local taxation with Stat(‘ grants. Illiteracy 
is very rare, and good attendances at the 
schools are vseeni'cd. In 1911 there were 
15.200 primary si'liools, with 792,000 pupils. 
TIktp arc Special schools for technical in- 
struction and navigation, and Universities 
at Uppsala (2,300 students) and Lund 
1,250 students), as well as Slate and pri- 
vate faculties at Stockholm and Goteborg. 

Product ion and^ Industry . — The common 
cereals and potatoes and fruits are grown 
and the live stock includes horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, reindeer, goats and fowls. The 
forests cover more than half the area of 
the kingdom, and consist of pine, birch and 
fir, producing timber, wood pulp, pitch, tar 
and fuel. In 1911 nearly 72,000 persona 
were employed in the various timber, wood 
work and wood pulp industries, the eom- 
bined output being valued at close on 331,- 
000.000 kronor. 

The kingdom Is rich In minerals, includ- 
ing Iron of excellent quality (Dannemora 
Iron being converted into the finest steel) : 
gold and sliver hi .small quantities; copper, 
lead, nickel, ;ilnc, cobalt, alum, sulphur, 
porphyry and marble. 
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In addition to the indiistrioR In connection 
with the proauetion of the forests and 
mines, there are flour and sugar mills, brew- 
eries and distilleries, tanneries and shoe fac- 
tcries, cotton and wool spinning and weav- 
ing establishments. The industrial output 
is considerable, and may be valued at close 
on 1520,000,000 kronor annually. 

Raihravft, Etc, — At the end of 1912 there 
were 14,200 kilomelers of railway open, of 
which 4,700 klloiiKders were the properly 
of the State, ^’here were 3,827 post- 
ofliees In 1012 and O.tJOO miles of telegraph 
line (ex(*luslve of railway telegraph llnest. 

The M»‘rea utile Marine of Sweden in 1911 
consisted of 90tt steam vessels of 822,520 
tons, and 471 sailing vessels of 118,138 tons. 

Finaurefi. — 'fhe annual average expendi- 
ture for six years ending 1914 was 243,- 
322,600 kronor, and the revenues for the 
same time averaged 244,489,000 kronor. 
The national del)t was staled Jan. 1, 1913, 
as 602,000,000 kronor. Of this total almost 
the whole was raised for and expended in 
the eoustruetioii of railways, whieh produced 
a net revenue in 1912 (after providing for 
working expenses, interest and amortiza- 
tion) of 20,295,000 kronor. The unit of 
value, the krona, is equivalent to $0.26,8 In 
United States money. 

Viticfi. — Capilal, Stockholm; population 
(1912) 350,5)55. In addition to the capital, 
there were (1912) t weiity-niiu' towns with 
a population exceeding 10,000. 

Trade irifh the Puilcd States. — The value 
of meveliaudise imported into Sweden from 
the Vniled Stales for tlie year 191,3 was 
$12,104,366, and goods to the value of $11,- 
174,419 were sent thitln'r — a balanee of 
$929,947 in favor of the United States. 

Sweden and Norway (see also Ber- 
^rn): 

Claims of, against United States, re- 
ferred to, 1172. 

Claims of United States apjainst, 867, 
1109. 

Payment of, 867, 1112. 

Commercial relations with, 820. 

Consul of, to United States, exe- 
quatur to, revoked, 3626. 
Revocation annulled, 3630. 

Ericsson, Jolin, restoration of remaina 
of, to S wed ('ll discussed, 5547. 

Famine in, lU'f erred to, 3799. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 5114, 5871. 

Oothenburg system or regulating 
liquor traffic in, report on, trans- 
mitted, 5785, 

Interference with the vessels of the 
United States. (See Admiral P. 
Tordenslciuldy The.) 

Minister of United States to — 
Nomination of, 318. 

Transfer of, to Bogota, referred 
to, 3665. 

Missionaries of Sweden, murder of, 
in China discussed, 5868. 

Naturalization treaty with, 4033, 
4142. 

Postal convention with, 4203. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 566, 919, 959, 962, 3114, 
5871. 


Swiss 


Commissioner to negotiate, nom- 
inated, 254. 

Vessels of, claims of, for reduction 
in tonnage dues, 5494, 5621. 

Vessels of Norway — 

Discriminating duties on suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 665. 
Tiiterft'rcd with i)y United States. 
(See Admiral P, Tordenskiold, 
The.) 

Reciprocal rights for, requested, 
671, 707. 

Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by. (See Claims 
against.) 

Vice-Consul of, to United States, 
exequatur of, revoked, 3627. 
Revocation annulled, 3630. 

Sweden and Norway, Treaties with. — 

The treaty of amity and commerce of 1783 
expired in 1796 by its own limitations. 
Some of Its S(‘Ctioiis were revived by the 
treaiy of 1816, which, In turn, expired by 
its own limitiitloiis in 1826, and was re- 
placed by the treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation of 1827. By it frei'dom of com- 
merce and trade was accorded to both 
nations, and for the ships of the island 
of St. Bartholomew, which was included. 
Uquahle imposition of charges, tolls, dues, 
and imposts was secnrcHl for the vessels 
of ])otli nations; imports were to be taxed 
without n'gard to the nationality of the 
carrying vessel ; and the coastwise trade 
was (‘xcluded from the terms of the treaty. 
The eonsulnr ollice was created and pro- 
vided for ns in consular conventions. Hu- 
mane provisions were made for the relief 
of the shipwrecked and for ships in dis- 
tress. A naturalization convention was 
concluded in 1869. TTpon the dissolution 
of the union of Norway and Sweden, the 
Swedish government agreed to continue In 
force and al>ide by all treaties with the 
United States. (For the extradition terms 
of the treaty of 1893, see Extradition 
Treaties.) 

Swift & Co., vessels purchased for 
Peru by, froiri United States de- 
tained, 3831. 

Swin-a-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Swine Products. (See Animals and 
Animal Products.) 

Swiss Confederation. (See Switzer- 
land.) 

Swiss System of Military Training,— 

During the agitation in the United States 
for universal military training, arising as a 
result of the European War, much interest 
was manifested in the system of military 
training as practised in Switzerland. Switz- 
erland has no standing army, but military 
training is compulsory upon every citizen. 
(Switzerland, having no seacoast, has 
naturally no navy.) Switzerland, of about 
the same size and population as the State 
of Massachusetts, by virtue of its present 
system, completed In the year 1907, can 
almost immediately upon call a half 
million trained soldiers, with a larger num- 
ber In reserve. 

The Swiss boy begins his training for 
future service^ at the age of 8. when he 
begins a carefully-planned system of gym- 
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nasties. At tlio apre of 11, ho joins a cadet 
corps, In. wlilch membership is voluntary, 
but well-nigh universal. In the cadet corps, 
he receives his flrat practice In the “setting- 
up” exercises, and is put tlirough simple 
drills. lilach cori»s has a uniform of its 
own design, although the design is usually 
the same in each particular locality ; and 
the state furnishes assistance only in the 
sliape of the rifle and the ammunition used 
by the corps. From the age of 1(1-20, the 
Swiss youth is a nx'mber of a voluntary 
prei)aratory military organization, like the 
cadet corps, except for the fact that the 
rifle used is tlu' standard army musket 
and the marksmanship practice becomes 
serious, 

it is at the age of 20 that tiie Swiss youth 
ent(‘rs upon compuisory mliitary service. 
First, he luu.st pass a t)liyslcal and literary 
examination, and if he is re.ject<‘d as unlit 
for service, li(‘ l)(‘coiiU‘s lialfle to a ratlier 
Severe special military tax. lie receives 
Ids instruction at n Ihdd camp something 
like our own Iflattshurg (q. v.), where the 
recruits are sul)divided into tlu' various 
l)ranclH*s of the service for which they are 
be.st qualified. Tills pr('liminary training 
lasts for a period of lietween (10 and 7r» 
days, according to the branch of luu-vice, and 
during that time tiic recruit receives all his 
expenses and a pay of ten cents a day. 
Until the ago of fl2, these men are called 
together for sixteen days’ additional train- 
ing every year or two years, according to 
the branch of the service for which they 
have ]>een trained, lletweeu the ages of 
.‘12 and 40, the Swiss is a inemW^r of the 
Landwehr, or First ^*'«iserve, and fciter tiiat 
of tlie Landsturm, ot ifist reserve. Appoint- 
ment as ofliccra is open to men in the 
ranks. (See (’ompulsorv Military Service; 
Australian System of Military Training; 
Preparedness.) 

Switzerland.— The Federated Cantons of 
Switzerland lie In Central Europe between 
45“ 40' 2"-47‘’ 48' 32" N. lutitiide and 5“ 
57' 20"-10° 29' 40" E. longitude, and are 
bounded on .the north liy the Cerman Em- 
pire, on the east l)y the Austrian Empire 
and the 1‘rlnclpalliy of LiecUtensieiii, on 
the south by the Kingdom of Italy, and on 
tile west by the French Ilepublic. The area 
is given as 15,950 square miles. 

JOiysiral Features . — Switzerland Is the 
most mountainous country in Europe, hav- 
ing the Alps, covered with perennial snow’ 
and glaciers, and ri.sing from 5.(>()0 to 15.- 
217 feet above the level of the sea, along 
the southern and eastern frontiers, and 
throughout the chief part of tlie interior, 
and the Jura Mountains in the northwest. 
The main chain of the Alps occupies the 
whole of southern Switzerland, the highest 
peaks being the Dufourspitze of Monte Rosa 
(15,217 feet), the Don of the Mischabel 
range (14,942 feet), and the Finsteraar- 
horn of Bernese Ohorland (14,026 feet). 
The highest summit of Europe (Mont 
Blanc, 15,782 feei ) is in the Pennine Alps, 
across the French frontier. The Jura 
Mountains rise between the valleys of the 
Rhine and Rhone and form a natural bar- 
rier between France and Switzerland, the 
highest peaks being Mont Tendre (5,512 
feet) and the Dole (5,505 feet) ; while the 
highest peak of the range, Cr6t de la 
Neige (5,653 feet), like that of the Alps, 
is In French territory. 

Three great rivers* rise in the mountains 
of Switzerland, the Rhone, Rhine, and Aar, 
while the Thur is a Swiss tributary of the 
Rhine. The Lakes of Switzerland Include 
Geneva (225 square miles) In the south- 
west, and Constance <208 square miles) 
in the northeast, neither of which la wholly 


Swiss; while Neuchatel (93 square miles) 
Is entirely within Swiss territory ; Mug- 
giore is partly Italian ; Lucerne and Zurich 
are entirely Swiss ; Lugano is mainly Swiss ; 
Thun and Bienne lie wholly within the 
Canton of Berne ; Zug lies In three of the 
northern cantons ; Brienz, in the Canton of 
Berne ; Morat lies In the Cantons of Fri- 
bourg and Vaud ; Wallensec is in St. Gall 
and Glarus ■ ana Semjmch in the Canton of 
Lucerne. 

History. — fl’he Swiss Confederation is a 
collection of free States drawn together for 
iniilmil protection and for the preservation 
of their independence, fl’lie States so com- 
bined were at one time part of Cormaiiy, 
Italy or Burgundy, and have been in alli- 
ance since the thirtoonth century; and to 
that ulllaiiee other Stales have been at- 
tracted. In 1291 the league consisted of 
the present Cantons of Schwyz, tlrl and 
Uutervvalden, to which live others were 
joined between 1332 and 1353. I'o these 
eight Cantons five more were added from 
1481-1513, six in 1803, and three in 1815, 
In which year the perpetual ui'utrallly and 
liiviol.-ihillty of Switzerland were gunrau- 
teed by Austria-Hungary, the United King- 
dom, Portugal, Prussia and Russia, and a 
Federal Pact was drawn up at Zurich and 
conlirined by the Congress of Vienna. This 
I*aci formed the basis of the Federal ('on- 
si it ution until 1848, when a new constitu- 
tion was adopted by a majority of the Swiss 
people, and of the Cantons and demi-Chin- 
tons, and in the same manner, on May 29. 
■'874, the present constitution was ratilled, 
Jnee which date there have been fifteen 
j)artlal revisions of the constitution, simi- 
larly ratified. 

Ethnography . — The people of Switzerland, 
numbering 3,753,283, comprise four uatlon- 
alKies, distlngulslied by tlieir language into 
German, 71 per cent ; French, 21 per cent ; 
Italian, 6 per cent ; and Ronmushe (in 
the Grisons), 2 per cent. 

(hucrnmenf . — ITider the Conslitntiou the 
Federal Government is sniireme in exter- 
nal affairs, and regulates the army, postal 
and telegraph systems, the mint and paper 
currency and (lie systems of w'cights and 
measures, while it provides for a natlonal 
revenue, regulates the tariff, and has power 
to legislate In matters of sanitation, citi- 
zenship, civil and penal la\^^ copyright, 
bankruiitoy, paiouts, universities and (*er- 
tain public Avorks, such as the forest serv- 
ice, waterways and railways. The legis- 
lative authority Is entrusted to a Federal 
Assembly of two chambers which elects a 
Federal Council as an executive authority 
The Federal Assembly also elects for one 
year a I'resldeiit of the Swiss Confederation 
and a Vice-President of the B'ederal Coiin- 
eil. The election takes place annually in 
December and the President and Vice- 
President take office on January 1st. The 
Vice-President is eligible for the office of 
President and is generally elected in suc- 
cession. President (Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1914) : 
M. Motta. 

The Buiidosversammlung, or Assemblf'e 
fM6rale, consists of two houses, the Stlin- 
derat or Conseil des 6tats and the Natlo- 
nalrat or Oonsell National. The Standerat 
consists of forty-four representatives, two 
from each Canton, chosen by the peo- 
ple in the majority (but by the Cantonal 
legislature In six) of the Cantons. The 
Natlonalrat contains 189 members elected 
by the people of each Canton for three 
years, on a population basis of one for 
each 20,000 Inhabitants. Electors are all 
adult male citizens, and all electors (except 
the clergy) are eligible. Parliament meets 
three or four times annually at the capital, 
and legislation may proceed in either house, 
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w'hile a referendum to the electors may be 
secured by the petition of 30,000 electors 
or upon the request of eight Cantons. 

The Bundosversammlung In common ses- 
sion of the two houses elects the F'ederal 
Executive (the Bundesrat, or Conseil f6- 
d<^ral), consisting of seven members elected 
for three years. The President of the Con- 
f(^deration (Bundosprilsident) is chosen an- 
nually from amongst the seven members of 
the Federal Council and always holds the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, the remaining 
portfolios being redistributed annually 
amongst the remaining members of the 
Council. 

The Federal Supreme Court (Bundesge- 
richl, or q^dbunal federal) consists of 
Iwcnty-four full members (and nine substi- 
tutes) elected for six years by the two 
houses of the Federal Parliament, which 
also elects the President and Vice-President 
of the qh'ibunal for tt'rms of two years 

Each of the twenty-two Cantons (^Un- 
terwalden. Apprnzcll and Bale being sub- 
dividiHl into sub-Cantons, making 25 Can- 
ons and sub-Cantons) is divided into admin- 
istrative districts under prefects appointed 
by the Cantonal authorities, or by the peo- 
ple of the districts, and each canton has a 
legislature, executive and judiciary. The 
cantons are sovereign slates (within the 
rc'strictlons of the Federal (’onslitution), 
and federal citizenship can only he obtained 
by an alien l)y means of admission to one 
of the political communes and by the con- 
tirmatlon of such naturalization by the Can- 
tonal authorities and th<‘ previous consent 
of the Federal Council. (For the army, sec 
Armies of the AVorld.) 

EdvenHon . — Education is controlled by t1ie 
Cantonal and Communal authorities, and 
there is no Federal organization. I‘rimnry 
education is frc'O and compulsory, and il- 
literacy Is rare, cspe(!laUy In the Protestant 
Cantons. The school ago varies, but is gen- 
erally from six to llftcen years. Special 
schools: 1'here Is a Federal technical high 
school at Zurich <»f architecture, civil, inc'- 
chariical and agricultural engineering, chem- 
istry, forestry, mat hematics, physics and 
science, with 1.333 students (4(iG forelgn- 
f'rs) in 1011 ; and at Lausanne there is 
a Cantonal school of engineering. There 
are Fniversltlcs at BAle (foundi'd in 14(>0t, 
Zurich, Berne, Geiu'va, Fribourg (Catholic), 
Lausanne, and Neuehatel, some of these 
having earlier foundations as academies. 
There is also a law school at Sion. The 
matrlculntcd students In 1911 numbered 
6, GUO, of w’hom 2,000 w’erc women. 

Finance . — The average annual expendi- 
ture for the five years ending with 1912 
was 134,050.373 francs, and the revenues 
for the same years averaged 134,003,804 
francs. 

Prodneiinn and Induafni . — The total area 
of the Confederation Is estimated at 9.900,- 
0t)0 English statute acres, of which 5,082,- 
214 acres w’ere cultivated (Census of 1912) 
and 2,232,359 acres were woods and for- 
ests. All the common cereals are produced 
and the vineyards yielded 10,499.174 gal- 
lons of wine In 1911. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
goats and pigs are raised. 

The anui of the forests exceeds 2,100,000 
acr(‘s (more tlian one-tifth of the area of 
the country), of which two-thirds are com- 
munal and cantonal property and one-third 
in private ownership. In 1910 nearly 2,000,- 
00() cubic meters of timber were cut, and 
the industry employed nearly 20,000 per- 
sons. 

Gold, silver, lead, iron, copper and coal 
are found, but the only important indus- 
tries are asphalt in the Val de Travers of 
Neuchatel, and the saline works on the 


Rhine. There are numerous mineral 
springs. Mining and quarrying employed 

13.000 persons in 1910. Textiles, watch- 
making, einbroider.v, machinery, chocolate, 
shoemaking, straw-plaiting, wood-carving, 
and various agricultural factories for con- 
densed milk, cheese and soups and pre- 
served meats, in addition to breweries, and 
distilleries and printing establishments, em- 
ployed over 250,000 persons In 1910. 

Railways . — In 1911 there were 3,154 miles 
of railway open and working, carrying 17,- 

500.000 tons of goods, and 98,500,000 pas- 
sengers, the gross receipts being 202,015,- 
000 francs (1910) and the working expenses 

136.332.000 francs. 

Cities , — Capital of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, Berne. Population (1910) 85,050. 

In 1910 there were twenty-four communes 
with populations exceeding 10,000. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported from the United 
States into Switzerland for the year 1913 
was ^820.549. and goods to the value of 
$23,200,180 were s<>nt thither — a balance of 
$22,433,031 in favor of Switzerland. 

Switzerland (sec also Berne) : 

American citizens of Hebrew per- 
suasion in, discriminated against 
3123. 

Claims of, against United Stales, 
5199. 

Consul of United Stales in, charges 
against character of, refuted, 3718. 

Consuls of United States r(‘questod 
by, to protect citizens of, in coun- 
tries where it is not represtmtod, 
4627. 

Convention with, 1406, 23.56, 2414, 
2634, 2723. 

Discussed, 2634, 2723. 

Copyright privilege extended by 
proclamation, 5582. 

Referred to, 5625. 

Floods in, referred to, 3885. 

Fruits, American, restrictions n]>on 
importation of, into, discussed, 
6331. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2356. 

Immigration questions with, 4520, 
4627, 4715. 

Milk sugar manufactured in, re- 
ferred to, 4979. 

Minister of, to United States, ele- 
vated to plenipotentiary mission, 
4718. 

Naturalization question with, 4715, 
6337. 

Postal convention with, 3775, 3883, 
4250. 

President of, member of claims com- 
mission between United States 
and Chile, 5867. 

Proposition^ of, to extend Rod Cross 
compact in Spanish -American War 
discussed, 6336. 

Treaty with — 

To be negotiated, 4759. 
Transmitted, 2356. 
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Switzerland, Treaties with - The con- 
vention of friendship, commerce, and ex- 
tradition of 1850 ran until 1800, when no- 
tice was given of Intention to terminate 
some of Its provisions. Others were ter- 
minated by the treaty of 1000. Those 
Which persist provide ff)r porsonal and 
property privileges of the citizens of the 
one eouiilr.v la^sidliig and trading in the 
country of the other, with all of the rights, 
privileges, and iniiniinilies of the citizens 
of the eonntry. Freojloin of eonseieneo Is 
granted to all ; the right to hold, possess, 
necpiire, and to alienate property, Immu- 
nity from luilitarv service, and enforced 
military eont rilnitions, and free and open 
neeesH to ooiirts of Justiet' are s<‘(“ured. 

Tlie taxes upon citizens shall bo etpilta- 
l>lo. Tassports shall be supplied in order 
to establisli the ('Inuauder and the citizen- 
ship of persons traveling between the two 


repiiblles. The disposal, acquisition, and 
inheritance of property shall be free, easy, 
and unhindered. When an heir to prop- 
erty is disqualified from holding It by rea- 
son of his alienage, the lieir or other suc- 
ces.sor shall be granted the time permitted 
l)y the canton in which the property is sit- 
natod to dispose of the same. '(V)nsuls 
shall be appointed under conditions com- 
mon to consular conventions. (For terms 
of the extradition treaty of lOOl), S('o Kx- 
Iradlllon Treatic'S.) 

Arl)Itration of international difforeneos 
on the lines laid down l>y ddio ITaguo Con- 
vention of 1800 was agreed to by treaty 
signed at Washington, Feb. 20, 1008. 

Sydney, New South Wales, interna- 
tional exhibition in, discussed, 4519, 
4559, 4625. 

Syndicalism. (See Socialism.) 
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Tacoma, Wash., act grantin^r use of 
lands to, for purpose of public park, 
vetoed, 5282. 

Tactics. — In military parlance, the plan- 
niuK' of military and naval action, especially 
that preparatory for battle ; the object being 
to out-general and out-maneuver the enemy, 
rather than rely wholly upon superior 
strength and equipment. (See Muneuver- 
ing.) 

Tacubaya, American ministers assem- 
ble in, 935. (See also Panama, 
Isthmus of.) 

Congress indefinitely postponed, 951. 
Instructions to, referred to, 997. 

Taft, William H.— 1909-1913. 

Thirly-lirst Admlnist ration— Republican. 
Ytcc-Fresidcnt — James S. Sherman. 
Secretary of State — 

I'hilaiidor Knox. 

Sccrelaiy o/ t/ie Treasury — 

Franklin MaeVeagh. 

Secretary oj — 

Henry L. Stlmson. 

Attorney (feneral — 

(ii'orge W. t\'Ick(M-sliam 
Post III a s l c r~ (tenei a I 

Frank H. lllleheock. 

Secretary of the A ary 

George voii Lengerk(' Meyer. 

Sccri'tary of the Jntenur — 

Wulbu* L. FislK'i. 

Sccrvtarii of A(/ricultu}e — 

James tYilson. 

Secretin y of ('onunerce and Labor — 

Charh‘S Nagel. 

Platform . — 'Flie platf(U*ra of the Republi- 
can parly in the i'rcskhmt ial cami»algu of 
IPOS on which Judge Taft based his can- 
didacy d('< iari'd for a d(jwnwai-d revision of 
the Dingley TarilT Law ; for statutory 
form ill injunction procedure so as to pro- 
vide notice" before tile issuance of tbe writ; 
for I'\‘dernl incorporation of interstate com- 
riKO’ce corpora thms : for postal savings 
banks; for llie sctlliiig of constitutional 
(pU's lions regarding tbe income tax ; for the 
encourageni(‘ut by mail subsidies of Facltic 
and Soiitli American lines ; for the regula- 
tion of railroad stock and bond issues by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the ineid<‘nlal jiliysical valuation of rail- 
roads ; for the legalizing of rate agreements 
when sanctioned liythe Commission; for the 
reoigani/.al ion of certain lUireaus so as to 
facilitate llie exeention of the Interstate 
('ommcrcM* and Anti-trust. Laws ; and for the 
continuance of the Roosevelt policies regard- 
ing the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. Smiiinarlzlng his purposes, Judge 
'J'aft said: “1'lie lu-aclical, constructive and 
dlHiciilt work, therefore, of those who fol- 
low Mr. Roosevelt Is to devise the ways 
and means by which the high level of busi- 
ness integrity and obedience to law which 
he lias (‘stnlillslied may be maintained and 
departures from it n'Stralned without un- 
due interferences with legitimate business.” 

Tariff Revision. — The first work to which 
the now administration addressed itself was 
tariff revision, imtil Aug. 5, 1909, Con- 
gress In special session wrestled with its 
Intricacies. The I’ayne- Aid rich Kill, passed 
on that date, was a downward revision, 
though in the President’s estimation not 
sufficiently downward, and by Its creation 
of a Court of Customs appeals and a Tariff 
Board was a distinctively progressive meas- 
ure. The provision for an Income tax on 
corporations with its incidental assurance 
of control and surveillance ^as the answer 
to the President’s mos.sagc of June 10, 
1909 (page 7.'I89). The attacks on the 


measure drew from the Pre.sldent his speech 
at Winona, Alinn. (i)ag<‘ T.'tP.'t), tl«e imtst 
cari'fiil and thorough (liscuKsion of (lie snb- 
Jeet which has nppenred. (Sec Tariff; In- 
come Tax.) 

Postal Sarin f/.<i Ban k.—Thc Postal f^av- 
Ings Banks wm'e oslabUshed, one Vu each 
of the forty-eight States, on Jan. 1, IPlt, 
under the law passed June lio, 1910. ’the 
success of the plan luis led the I’ostinashu’- 
General to recommend extending tlie system 
to live hundred localities. (See I’o.stal Sav- 
ings Banks.) 

Reform in In junction Procedure . — The 
President urged upon Congress in his In- 
augural Address and In his First and Sec- 
ond Annual Mc.ssages the passage of a law 
which would forbid the issuing of an in- 
junction by any Fi'di'ral Court without pre- 
vious notice and hearing of the parties to 
be enjoined, unless in the Court’s discretion 
the requisite delay would result in irrep- 
arable injury to tlie com])lainaut (pp. 7 .‘m 8, 
7-4ol, 7r>24). (See Injunctions; Boycott.) 

Pedeiu! tneoryo ration . — In his Message on 
the anti trust law (page 7445)), the Fresi- 
d<‘nt discussed the causi^s of the tendency 
of modi'rn liusiuess to amass in ever-grow- 
ing units, analyzed the Ixmelieial and bane- 
ful effects of such amalgamation, d('rtn('d di- 
rect and indirect iv'straint of trade, oulUried 
the true intent and scope of the Slierman 
law as affecting moiioj)olistic comliinatious, 
but not those actuati'd rmu’i'iy by desire 
to reduce jiroduetion cost, eondemnod the 
Knight Sugar ’I'rust decision, argued against 
amending the law, UKUilioned the inquiry 
into <*<mipanies suspect ('d of violations of 
the law wlilch was eont('iui>lat('d b.v the 
l)(‘partmcnt of Justice if funds b'eeame 
available, and recommended the enaetnumt 
of a law which would provid(‘ Federal ehar- 
t(T.s for intei’slate comnunct* eorporatlous 
and assure gov(‘rnm<*ntal supervision and 
control. (See Intiu-state Coinmi'ice.) 

The Income Tax . — On the question of the 
Income tax the President in his Mi'ssage of 
Juno 1(1, 11)09 (pag(‘ 7389), n'comrmqidiMl 
that, though ho was eonviiieed of tlie coii- 
stltulionality of sueli a tax. it would lie 
wiser not to eontradict llu' Supreme Court 
liy iM*enactlng a law wliieh in thi‘ Polliick 
case it had declared nneoiistitutional, Imt 
l>y a two-thirds vole to submit to tlie States 
an amendment to the organic Jaw exjiress- 
ly confi'rring the nspilsite pow('r. (See 
Amendments; Income Tax and Income Tax 
Cases.) 

Interstate Commerce Law. — ''I’o make the 
Int<*rstate Commerce Law a ‘‘comTilete and 
effective measure for securing reasonable- 
ness of rales and fairness of fuaetices in 
the operation of interstate railroads, with- 
out undue preference to any individual or 
class over any otinu’s,” adfspiate to “pre- 
vent the recurrence of many of the prae- 
tiees which have given rise in the past to 
so much puiilie jnconveiiiom‘c‘ and loss,” the 
l*resklent on .Ian. 7, 1!)19 (])ag(‘ 7411). sent 
to Coiigre‘ss a special message in which he 
recommended the creation of a m-w Court, 
to be called the United States Court of 
Coraineree and to have jurisdielion over 
proceedings brought by carriers to nullify 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The President pointed out that car- 
riers by injunctions could and did suspend 
the commission’s orders for months and 
even years, and that few orders of any con- 
sequence escaped such tactics. By "means 
of the new Court such proceedings could 
be promptly and consistently disposed of 
by Judges deeply versed in the intricacies 
of the siib.lect. Its decisions wore to be 
final excepting review by the Supremo 
Court, and even if it appealed from the 
order could not be stayed ex(“ept i»y the 
Supreme Court. The ITesldent recommend- 
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od that the Commission be empowered to 
commence proceedings on its own initiative ; 
that the law be amended so as to permit 
the changing of rates only after submis- 
sion of the schedule to the Commission, 
in order that, if unsatisfactory, the pro- 
posed change might be stayed pending in- 
vestigation ; that its duties be confined to 
(]uasi-.judicial functions, utilizing the De- 
partment of Justice to prosecute and defend 
suits imder tlie law. By an act passed 
June 18, 1010, Congn'ss put on the statute 
l) 0 ()ks the r('comuieudations above sum- 
marized, but rejected two other suggestions 
of the ri(>sidont, tirst, tliat the issue of 
railroad sccuiities he made subject to the 
Commission, and s(‘cond, that rale agree- 
ni('nts und('r certain cii’curnstances be per- 
muted. t See Interstate Commerce; Com- 
mon Carriers.) 

ConHcnmtion . — In the President’s speech 
at St. l‘aul, Minn, (page Tti.lS), he took tlie 
high ground that, as tin* succ<‘Ssor to Theo- 
dor<' Roos(n’olt, ho could not bo other than 
an oornest advocate of every measure cal- 
culated “to prevent the continuance of the 
waste' w’hich has characterized onr phenom- 
e-nal growth in the past.” But “conserva- 
tion is national. It affects ove'i-y man of 
us, eve'r.v w’oman, every ehild. What 1 can 
do in tile cause I shall do. not as Presid<‘nt 
of a party. I)ut as President of the* whole 
ja'opie. Conservation is not a question of 
politics, or of factions, or of persons. It 
is }i (jiiestion that affc'cls the vital welfare 
of all of us, of our children and our chil- 
dren's eliildren.” The President’s conserva- 
tion addre'ss. like his tariff spee'ch, is rc- 
l)Iete witli d('finilo and dotaib'd reeornmenda- 
tieiis showing a minute study of the sub- 
jeef. 'I'he agrieultuial and mineral land 
law’s sliould be left nnehanged ; the funds 
fuailal>l(' for reelaniation should b(‘ concen- 
trated on s('leeled projects, .'ft20,000.(H)0 in 
hoiids linving lieen authorized for engineer- 
ing purposes; the states sevornlly must con- 
trol the handling of the si'vonty-live per cent 
of existing forc'sts which Is prlvati'ly 
ow’ued ; withdrawals had hec'ii legalized by a 
df'tiriite statute: oil, gas and |)’hosphal(‘ 
lands, and the coal fields of Alaska should 
l)e conserved l)y ti leasing system : and wa- 
ter-]>ow’er sites should bo conserved by 
h'ashig the b'('<iernl Cov^'rnment’s riparian 
rights to nsc'i’s or fi’ansferi’ing sneh rights 
to lh(' states so as to eonipIet«' fheir tith* to 
and eonti’ol of both stream and sil<>. (See 
Lands, Public; (’’onsorvation Cominlssloii.) 

»s7a/> — In President Taft’s Innn- 

gnral and iw'o Annual iNIessages ho dis- 
cussed the question of subsidizing steamship 
lln('S to South America under conditions as- 
suring publicity by giving to them the protit 
on mail carried by them, urging that if 
action wore not immediately taken we would 
he tlie only nation unable to avail ourselves 
of the Panama Canal when completed and 
lliat should war come we would find our- 
selves di'stituto of sailors and shipping, 
without which the navy Is like arms with- 
out a body. The question of the subsidy 
was vigorously discussed in the last session 
of the Sixty-first Congress, but no action 
w’ns taken. * (See pp. 7.‘174. 74r.r>, 700.”.) 
(See Subsidy: Merchant ^larine.) 

^avy PcrKon'nel Improved . — In order to 
match the superb vessels of the navy with 
ofiiciency In the personnel, Congress passed 
niensnres submitted and urged by President 
Taft in bis Message of Feb. 2,5, liOlO, which 
will reduce the ages nt which line ofHeers 
tiecorae captains and rear-admirals. (See 
page 7470.) (See Navy; Navy, Dept, of.) 

('‘(uiadiun Reciprocitv.—On Jan. 20, 1911, 
the l‘l•<‘sidenl sent to (’ongress a special 
message transmitting an agrt'cirnmt between 
the Depart men 1 of Slate and the Canadian 
Covernraent obligating both parties to at- 
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tempt to secure legislation which will re- 
ciprocally lower tariff rates on about six 
hundred items. (See page 7081.) In urging 
the passage of the treaty (which, as affect- 
ing tariff legislation, will have to pass both 
liouses) the I’resldent recalled Canada’s 
neighborliness and friendship as shown In 
the settlement of all disputes and In the 
cooperation between the boards of railway 
control on both sides the border, dwelt upon 
the necessity of conserving our own re- 
sources by buying those or our neighbor, 
poiiiU'd out the similarity in labor and 
transportation conditions hero and there, 
meiuhmed the harm to Americans which 
will accrue if the “imp(‘rial preference” doc- 
trine becomes a tenet of Canadian political 
faith, maintained that the acce.ssion of a 
new supply of raw materials would inure 
to the benefit of all sections and, In pro- 
phetic vein, characterized the agreement as 
a step toward closer friendship between 
peoples related by blood, common sympa- 
thies and identical moral and social ideas. 
Animals, poultry, food stuffs, products of 
farm, garden and dairy, fruits, fish, oysters, 
salt, mineral waters, lumber, machinery, 
minor in(‘tal manufactures, coal, meats, 
Hour, meal, farming utensils, fruit trees and 
I’ortland cement are the articles on Which 
the tax Is to be lowered or entirely removed, 
4'lie effect of the proposed treaty, aecording 
to 1910 figures, would be to decrease the 
revenue of the Fnited S(at(‘s by $4,849,983, 
and that of Canada by $2,560,579. (See 
Iteeiproelt.y. ) 

Turning to matters of administration, 
'raft took judicial aj)i)oiutments out of pol- 
itics ; mad(' tlie taking of the thirteenth 
census non political ()>ag(' 7,’).‘j9) ; recom- 
mended and by executive order effected the 
extension of the civil service tpp. 7424, 
7.‘>49) : institutoil a vigorous inquiry into 
tlie government service in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, which resulted In 
a .$52,000,000 saving in the lOtl estimates 
(pp. 7424, 7.').")0) ; advocated as an improve- 
ment of officieiK'.v the giving of pf'usions to 
superannuated clerks (pp. 742.-). 7551) ; and, 
In his message regarding the rivf'rs and har- 
liors bill of 1910, di'clured his intention of 
vi'toing any future iiill whi(*h do('s not cou- 
ci'iitrate the moneys thereliy jirovided on a 
certain few projects which may then bo 
<’arrled to completion instead of diffusing 
nt gn'at eo.st temporary and futile activity 
over a multitude of projects (imae 7480). 
President 'I'aft was renominated by his 
party, blit Mr. TlooseveH’s candidacy split the 
party and resulted in the election of Wilson. 

Taft, Wmiarn H.: 

Agrieiiiture, Department of — - 

Influence on foreign trade, 7374. 

Operations of, in 1910, 7536. 

Referred to, 7437. 

Agrii'ulture, (liversificatiou of, in 

South, discussed, 7537. 

Alaska — 

Appointment of Governor and Coun- 
cil for, recommended, 7436, 7535. 

Coal lands in, acreage, tonnage, 
value and conservation of, dis- 
cussed, 7564, 7720. 

Commission government suggested 
for, 7722. 

Federal assistance to railway proj- 
ects in, discussed, 7535. 

Government railroad suggesttul for, 
7721, 

Public domain in, referred to, 7720. 
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Aliens, federal government should have 
sole jurisdiction over, 7373, 7504. 

American branch banks, establishment 
of, abroad, recommended, 7503. 

American Republics, International 
Bureau of, referred to, 7418, 7499. 

American Sugar Refining Co., bene- 
ficiary of customs frauds, 7426. 

Annual Messages, 7409, 7492, 7644, 
7766. 

Anti-trust Law — 

Common slock ownership, 7650. 
ConOscation not the purpose of the 
statute, 7649. 

Kcotiomies incident to great capital 
obtainable without violation of, 
7450. 

Effectiveness of the decree, 7649. 
Ecdernl corporation commission pro- 
])ose(l, 7654. 

Federal incorporation recommended, 
7652. 

Force and effectiveness of statute 
a matter of growth, 7646. 
Government administrative experts 
needed to aid courts in trust dis* 
solutions, 7654. 

Importance of act, 7655. 
Incorporation, voluntary, 7655. 
Judicial inter])retations touch every 
phase of, 7452. 

Lack of definiteness in, 7651. 
Movement for repeal of, 7650. 

New remedies suggested, 7651. 

No change in rule of decision, 
merely in its form of expression, 
7645. 

Object, nature, and history of, dis- 
cussed, 7449. 

Reasonable trade restraints under, 
discussed, 7452. 

Recommendations regarding, post- 
])oned, 7368, 7432. 

Remedy in equity by dissolution, 
7647. 

Situation after readjustment, 7647. 
Size of new companies, 7648. 
Supplemental legislation needed, 
not repeal or amendment, 7652. 
Supreme Court decisions, 7644. 
Tampering with, by amendments to, 
deprecated, 7453. 

Voluntary reorganizations of other 
trusts at hand, 7650. 

Anti-trust Message, 7644. 

Appropriation bills containing sub- 
stantive legislation disapproved, 
7752. 

Appropriations, systematic and eco- 
nomical methods of making, dis- 
cussed, 7490. 

Arbitration, international — 

Biscussed, 7656. 

Embodied in treaties with Great 
Britain and France, 7617, 7656. 


Archives, public, building for, rec- 
ommended, 7728. 

Argentina — 

Agricultural exhibition in, 7415. 
Assistance given American ship- 
builders, 7599. 

Battleships for, constructed by 
Americans, 7501. 

Cordiality of relations with, 7498. 

Arizona, admission of, as State, rec- 
ommended, 7435. 

Act for admission of, vetoed, 7636. 

Armament, limitation of, discussed, 
7494. 

Army — 

Commission to define and maintain 
permanent policy, regarding, rec- 
ommended, 7515. 

Condition and numbers of, dis- 
cussed, 7513. 

Increase in number of engineer and 
other officers of, recommended, 
7515. 

Merit, not seniority, recommended 
as basis of promotion in, 7428. 
Provision for retirement of retro- 
gressive officers of, recommended, 
7428. 

Revision of laws governing, recom- 
mended, 7428. 

Referred to, 7371. 

Skeleton in peace for immediate ex- 
pansion in war, ideal theory of, 
7514. 

Auditing system, federal, reforms in, 
discussed, 7506. 

Bank, central, proposed in South 
America, 7416. 

Banking, amendments to laws gOY- 
erning, discussed, 7403. 

Banks, establishment of foreign 
branches recommended, 7503. 

Biography, 7367. 

Bolivian-Peru boundary dispute, ar- 
bitration of, discussml, 7414. 

Boundary, Cana dian-A meric an, arbi- 
tration of dispute over, discussed, 
7409. 

Boycott, secondary, illegal and tyr- 
annous, 7378. 

Budget of 1911-1912 economies ef- 
fected by, 7505. 

Saving of $52,000,000 in, 7506. 

Buildings, public, reforms and econ- 
omies in construction and adminis- 
tration of, 7510. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
saving of $440,000 by reforms in, 
7509. 

Business conditions in December, 1910 
7440. 

Canada, effect of 1909 tariff on trade 
with, 7502. 

Reciprocal tariff agreement with 
7587. 
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Speech (loUvercd in New York on 
reciprocal tariff, 7588. 

Canal Zone — 

Extent and population of, 7687. 
Government for, discussed, 7687. 
Military government suggested for, 
7687. 

Cancer in lishes, «*xppropriation for 
study of, rccomnuMided, 7481. 

Ca[)ital, American, foreign employ- 
ment of, discussed, 7415. 

Census of 1910, accuracy of, and 
frauds i», 75.49. 

Chesai)eake Bay, fortifications for, 
recommended, 7428. 

Child Labor Law, referred to, 7378. 

Chile, arbitration of American claims 
against, by Edward VTI, 7417. 
Cordiality of relations with, 7498. 

China — 

Abolition of likin in, 7418. 
Application of open-door princiide 
to railroad loan in, 7419, 7496. 
(hirrency reform in, 7418, 7497. 
Effect of Eusso-Jai)anese alliance 
on, 7498. 

Employment of American to effect 
currency reform in, 7497. 
Establishment of representative 
government in, 7497. 

Granting to .Iai)an of mining monop- 
oly by, denied, 7420. 
Internationalization of railroad 
loans in, 7496. 

Loan by Ameri('ans to reform cur- 
rency of, 7497. 

llemitted indemnity iised to send 
students to United States, 7419. 
8up])ression of o]>ium evil in, 7419. 

Cluigach Forest Reserve (Alaska), 
elimination of 12,800 acres from, 
explained, 7599. 

Civil ])en.sions nj)])rovcd, 7754. 

Civil retirement and contributory 
])ension system, 7097. 

Civil 8ervi('e — 

Defense of, 7753. 

Economy and efficiency in, 7698. 
Limitation of term of employment 
in, op])Osed, 7753. 

Pensions for age and disability, 
7425, 7551, 7697, 7751, 7754. 
Salaries in, 7755. 

Tenure of office in, 7755. 

Civil Service Commission — 

Act bestowing oath administering 
powers upon, recommended, 7475. 
Better quarters for, recommended, 
7439. 

Operation of, in 1910, discussed, 
7549. 

Civil Service Law — 

Extension of, to Washington offices 
of five departments, recom- 
mended, 7549. 


Reclassification of employees under, 
recommended, 7424. 

Claims, Pan-American agreements for 
arbitration of pecuniary, dis- 
cussed, 7499. 

Payment of, immediately upon de- 
cision by ('oiirt of Claims, recom- 
mended, 7522, 

Coal, acreage of, on public and ])ri- 
vate lauds iii United Stnt(\s, esti- 
mated, 7562. 

Su])ply of, for Pacific slope, in 
Alaska, 7564. 

(yolorado River — 

lmj>ruvements of, 7722. 

Parking of Grand (yanyon rccom- 
mciKled, 7536. 

Works to j)revent overilow of, 
recommended, 7544. 

Combinations, mono})olistic, failures 
outweigli successes in attempts to 
make, 7451. 

Commerce and Labor, Dej)arlmcnt of — 
As factor in foreign trade, 7374. 
Consolidation of bureaus of, 7437. 
Extended a))])li(*ation of mendt sys- 
tem in, commended, 7538. 
Operation of, in 1910, discussed, 
7538. 

Reorganization of, recommended, 
7368. 

Commerce Court — 

Decisions sustained by 8ii]>rem0 
Court, 7757. 

Defended, 7755. 

Formation of, to handle ('oriain 
interstate commercu) (mses, rec- 
ommended, 7442. 

Jurisdiction and ]>r()cedure of, out- 
lined, 7443, 7757. 

Prompt decision of cases in, 7756. 
Reasons for establislinieut, 7756. 
Record of, 7756. 

Companies, industrial, investigiil ion 
by Departiuent of Justic'c into }jis- 
tory, organi/yation, purj)oseH and 
practices of, recommend ('d, 7453. 

Congo, prospect of reform in, dis- 
cussed, 7412. 

Report on conditions in, transmit- 
ted, 7393. 

Coiigressinon, publicity regarding 
campaign funds of, recommended, 
7439. 

Conservati on — 

Address on, api)cnded to Second 
Annual Message, 7555. 
Administration advocate of, by in- 
heritance and conviction, 75*56. 
Conduct of administration regard- 
ing reviewed and discussed, 7459. 
Growth of public sentiment regard- 
ing, analyzed, 7555. 

Irrigation and reclamation as fac- 
tors in, discussed, 7402. 
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Lefjitimate and proper expenditures 
for, to bo continued, 7370. 
Newness of idea of, to Americans, 
causes errors, 7556. 

Object of, should be thrifty use, not 
locking up, of resources, 7573. 
Eecommendations regarding, post- 
poned, 7436. 

Eoosevelt policies regarding, dis- 
cussed, 7459. 

Koosevelt^s education of public on, 
praised, 7456. 

Sane principles of, as conceived by 
administration, 7459. 

8j)ecdal message on, 7458. 

Hpecific plans for, not rhapsodies, 
required by public from advo- 
cates of, 7573. 

Witlulrawals temporary step to- 
ward pending formation of pol- 
icy regarding, 7573. 

Consular Service — 

Extension of merit system in, rec- 
ommended, 7504. 

Legislation regarding, recommend- 
ed, 7421, 7504. 

Convention, Anglo-American, provid- 
ing commission to settle differences, 
referred to, 7410. 

Copyrights, conventions with South 
American republics for protection 
of, 7499. 

Cost of living, international commis- 
sion on, 7724. 

Council of national defense recom- 
mended, 7697. 

Courts, English, procedure of, supe- 
rior to American, 7431. 

Federal, appointment of commis.sion 
to examine procedure in, recom- 
mended, 7431. 

lieforms in procedure of, discussed 
and recommended, 7430, 7522. 

Crop of 1910, value and effect of, 
upon business conditions, discussed, 
7536. 

Cuba, progress of sanitary and other 
improvements in, 7416. 
Termination of provisional govern- 
ment in, 7388. 

Currency, comptroller of, reforms in 
office of, 7509. 

Reform of, discussed, 7373, 7513. 

Customs — 

American Sugar Refining Co., bene- 
ficiary of frauds in, 7426. 
Discussed, 7425, 7483, 7508. 

Frauds in collection of, congres* 
sional action on, deprecated, 
7483. 

Progress of prosecution of, 7485. 
Reforms and economies in methods 
of collecting, discussed, 7508. 

Deficit, estimated, for 1910, and rem- 
edy, 7422. 


Democratic party, inconsistency of, 
on tariff question, 7404. 

Department of Justice — 

French spoliation awards, 7691. 
Removal of clerks of federal courts, 
7691. 

Departments, executive, appropria-’ 
tion for inquiry into, as to effi- 
ciency and economy, asked, 7550. 
Investigation into, proposed, 7424. 

Diaz, 1 ’resident of Mexico, meeting 
with, referred to, 7416. 

Diplomacy, ineffective without mili- 
tary power, 7.372. 

Di]doinatic Service — 

Extension of merit system in, rec- 
ommended, 7504. 

Importance of, to commerce, and 
reforms in, discussed, 7421. 
Purcltase of embassy and legation 
sites for, recommended, 7505. 

District of Columbia — 

Centralization, of control in parks 
in, recommended, 7545. 

Creation of public utilities commis- 
sion in, recommended, 7547. 
Efficiency of government of, 7544. 
Eradication of vice and disease 
centers in, 7548. 

Extension of, by acquisition of Vir- 
ginia land, 7546. 

Extravagance and inefficiency of 
school system of, 7547. 

Financial condition and payment of 
debt of, 7548. 

Police force of, 7544. 

Reforms in jail of, demanded, 74.33. 

Dominican Rej)ublic, customs receiv- 
ership in, commended, 7416. 

Economy and efficienev in the govern- 
ment service, 7736. 

Economy, as tenet of administration's 
creed, 7370, 7423, 7.505. 

Ecuador, arbitration of dispute of, 
with Peru, 7499. 

Elimination of local offices from pol- 
itics, 7698. 

Employers^ liability and workmen's 
compensation commission, 7692. 
Report transmitted, 7729. 

Employers^ Liability Law, enact- 
ments making service on station 
agents sufficient in suits under, 
recommended, 7449. 

Referred to, 7377. 

Erie, Lake, report on depth regula- 
tion of, transmitted, 7477. 

Exchange, Letters of, international 
conference on, mentioned, 7411. 

Expenses, governmental, expansion 
of, discussed, 7425. 

Exposition, Brussels, 1910, participa- 
tion in, recommended, 7411. 

Farmers, prosperity of, as class, 7537. 
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Financial — 

Condition of country, 7681. 

Credit of the United States, 7682. 
Efiiciency and economy in the 
Treasury Department, 7683. 
Monetary reforms, 7683. 

Finished articles should not bo put 
on free list when raw materials are 
dutiable, 7751. 

Fisheries, Anglo-American joint reg- 
ulations for preservation of, 7495. 
Hague award in Anglo-American 
dispute over, 7409, 7492. 

Fishes, food, Anglo-American rules 
for preservation of, 7410. 

Foreign relations — 

American representative at coro- 
nation of King of Siam, 7667. 
Arbitration — 

Between Panama and Costa Rica, 
Colombia and Haiti, 7657. 
Treaties negotiated with Great 
Britain and France, 7617, 7656. 
Based on good will and friendly 
intercourse, 7656. 

Buenos Ayres conventions ratihed, 
7672. 

Central America — Honduras and 
Nicaragua treaties proposed, 
7663. 

Chambers of foreign commerce sug- 
gested, 7674. 

Charnizal boundary question not 
sal isfactory, 7658. 

Chinese loans, 7664. 

Claim of Alsop & Co., .settled, 7657. 
Commerce with the Near Fa.st, 7667. 
Coronation of King George V^., 7668. 
Discussed, 7409. 

Curo])e and the Near East, 7667. 
Extension of American banking to 
foreign countries recommended, 
7674. 

Foreign service, improvement in, 
noted, 7075. 

Fur seal treaty (North Pacific) 
concluded with Great Britain, 
Ja])an and Russia, 7670. 
International opium commission, 
7671. 

International prize court, 7670. 
Latin America — Venezuela, 100th 
anniversarv of indeiiendence cele- 
brated, 7658. 

Liberia, loan to ameliorate condi- 
tions in, 7669. 

Mexico, U.S. land and naval forces 
mobilized on borders of, to pro- 
tect American interests, 7658. 
Need of American Merchant Ma- 
rine, 7674. 

Neutral adviser proposed for China 
in matter of foreign loans, 7666. 
Panama, 7664. 


Portuguese republic, recognition of, 
7669, 

Presentation to Germany of replica 
of Von Steuben, 7669. 

Protection of Industrial I’roperty 
Union, 7671. 

Russia, concerning treaty of 1832, 
7669. 

Settlement of long-standing differ- 
ences with Great Britain, 7668, 
Spitzbergen Island, 7670. 

The Pan-American Union, 7664. 
Trade with other countries, 7672. 
Treaty of commerce and navigation 
' with Ja})an, 7666. 

United States Army and Navy 
forces mobilized on borders of 
Mexico to protect American in- 
terests, 7658. 

Forests, destruction of, under private 
control, and required State law^s 
regarding, 7464, 7560. 

Destruction of $25,000,000 worth 
of, by fire, 7537. 

Forest reserves, extent and mainte- 
nance of, 7465. 

Removal of restrictions on power 
of creating, recommended, 7533. 

Forest Service, reforms in, to prevent 
and lessen fire loss, 7538. 

Fortifications, prompt completion of, 
in Hawaii and Philippines, rec- 
ommended, 7516. 

Weaknesses of, 7371. 

France, arbitration treaty with, 7617. 

Franking privilege, abuse and reform 
of, 7527. 

Freedman ’s Savings & Trust Co., ])ay- 
inent of claims of depositors of, 
recommended, 7439, 7549. 

Government service — 

Abolition of local offices, 7703. 
Accounting and reporting, 7711. 
Auditing offices, consoliclation of, 
recommended, 7741. 

Budget (The) as an annual pro- 
gramme, 7714. 

Business methods in, 7706. 
Character of accounts required, 
7712. 

Citizen interest in expenditures, 
7715. 

Classification of local officers, 7704. 
Constructive results obtained by in- 
vestigation, 7713. 

Correspondence, handling and filing 
of, 7743. 

District 'and offices should be in- 
cluded in classified service, 7738. 
Documents, distribution of, 7744. 
Economy and efficiency in, 7698, 
7736. 

Efficiency of personnel, 7706. 
Excessive cost of travel, 7710. 

First complete investigation, 7700. 
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General technical services, 7703. 
Lack of specifications, 7709. 
Lighthouse and life-saving services, 
consolidation of, recommended, 
7739. 

Local post-offices should be in- 
cluded in classified service, 7739. 
Magnitude of inquiry, 7699. 

Merit system, legislation needed to 
establish, 7739. 

Methods of purchasing, 7711. 
Modifications recommended, 7713. 
Need for labor-saving devices, 770<S. 
Outlines of organization, 7701. 
I’ensioiis, for age and disability in, 
7425, 7551, 7697, 7751. 

Pension agencies should be included 
in classified service, 7738. 

Plan for inquiry, 7702. 

Plan of i vestiga^ion of, 7700. 
Prosecution of inquiry into, 7717. 
Public welfare question, 7715. 
Koason for inquiry into, 7699. 
Reports on particular services, 7702. 
Reports required by Congress, 7713. 
Returns office, abolition recom- 
mended, 7742. 

Revenue Cutter Service, abolition of 
organization recommended, 7740. 
Subsistence, storage, communica- 
tion expenses, etc., 7711. 
Superannuation, 7706. 

Travel expenses for government 
employees, 7742. 

Uniformity in classification and 
methods, 7712. 

Unnecessary cost of — 

(Jopy work, 7708. 

Handling and filing corresjmnd- 
eiice, 7707. 

Insurance, 7709. 

Wasteful use of properties and 
equipment, 7709. 

Waste in the distribution of public 
documents, 7708. 

Great Britain — 

Arbitration treaty with, 7617. 
Canadian-Ainerican boundary dis- 
])utes settled with, 7495. 

Treaty for the arbitration of pecun- 
iary claims, discussed, 7495. 

Groat Lakes, State reasons for not 
constructing gunboat on, trans- 
mitted, 7481. 

Guantanamo, construction of naval 
base at, recommended, 7531. 

Hague, arbitration of fisheries and 
Venezuelan questions at, discussed, 
7492. 

Health, Bureau of, formation of, rec- 
ommended, 7438, 7543. 

Conflict of rival schools regarding, 
deprecated, 7543. 

Honduras, American bankers fund 


debt of, and finance railways in, 
7500. 

Immigration — 

Asiatic — 

Rigorous enforcement of prohibi- 
Uon against, recommended, 
7372. 

Diversion of, from New York to 
South and West, recommended, 
7543. 

Severe restrictions on, recom- 
mended, 7543. 

Inaugural Addia^ss, 7368. 

I ncory)oration, Federal — 

Arguments against, nnli(*ij)ated and 
rebutted, 7456. 

(’onstitutionalit V of, dis('USHed, 
7457. 

Discussed and recommended, 7453, 
7522. 

Measures compelling trusts to ac- 
cept, outliiK'd, 7158. 

Powers of Fed ei'al government not 
exceeded by, 7457. 

Requirements of charters under, 
proposed and discussed, 7455. 
Supervisory powers conferred by, 
discussed, 7455. 

Industrial relations, commission on, 
7725. 

Injunction, court’s power to issue es- 
sential to property protection, 
7378. 

Provision for notice and hearing 
before issuance of, ret'ommended, 
7431, 7524. 

Statute governing entire proc(*diire 
of, recommended, 7378, 7524. 

Interior, Department of — 

Business of, nearer up to date tlian 
ever before, 7533. 

Provision for review by court, of 
land decisions of, recommended, 
7489, 7531. 

Recommendations of (1910), to 
Congress, y)artly a])proved, 7464. 
Secretary of, legislation empower- 
ing, to withdraw lands from 
entry, recommended, 7464. 

Inlerstate Commerce Commission — 
Amendment making rate increases 
ineffective till sanctioned by, rec- 
ommended, 7445, 7487. 
Ainendnient permitting, to initiate 
suits on own motion, recom- 
mended, 7445. 

Necessity of speed and uniformity 
of court decisions on appeals from 
orders of, 7442. 

Orders of, constitutionally subject 
to court review, 7442. 

Orders of, vitiated by injunctions, 
7441. 

Reorganization of, discussed, 7368. 
Restriction of power of, to judicial 
functions, and employment of De- 
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partment of Justice in suits, rcc* 
oimiiended, 7443.- 

Stock and bond issues by railroad 
companies properly controllable 
by, 7447, 7552. 

Interstate Commerce Law — 
Amendments suggested — 

Allowing rate agreements be- 
tween carriers after approval 
by commission, 7444. 
Empowering commission, to — 
('ompel adoption of safety de- 
vices by carriers, 744S. 
Establish joint routes when one 
nlr(‘ady exists, 744G. 

Postpone rate changes by car- 
riers j)ending investigation 
and ai)proval, 7445. 

Forcing carriers to fpiotc rates 
to intending shippers, 7444. 
1‘roliibiting inter-ownership of 
stock between competing rail- 
roads, 7447. 

Prfcci;S in 1910 amendment to, dis- 
i'ussed, 74S8, 7552. 

Ineffectuality of, UTider injunction 
and dilatory court practice, 7441. 
IjOw snp]>lemc)ita ry to, making rail- 
road stock and bond issues subject 
to commission, recommended, 7447. 
Message on, 74 11. 
deferred to gcmerally, 75GS, 7452. 

Italy, parti('i]nition in semi-centen- 
nial expositions of, recommended, 
744G. 

.Japan, relations and treaty wdth, dis- 
('ussed, 7420. 

.Tones, .John l^aul, inhuming of re- 
mains of, in crypt at Annapolis, 
recommended, 7551 , 

Justice, Department of, operations of, 
in 1910, discussed, 7522. 
Koorgani/ation of, 75(18. 

Knight Sugar Trust decdsion, effect of, 
discussed, 7451. 

Korea, annexation of, by Japan, 7498. 

Labor, Pineau of, contdliatory wmrk 
of, commended, 7540. 

Laborers, act specifying eight lionr 
day for, on work for go\'ernment, 
recommended, 7540. 

Lading, l)ill.s of, enactment prevent- 
ing issue of fraudulent, recom- 
mended, 7555. 

Ijands, Public — 

Agri(*ultural, laws governing dis- 
I)Osition of, discussed and com- 
mended, 7552, 75.57. 

Classification of, by Geological Sur- 
vey, urged, 7460. 

Coal fields, acreage, classification, 
valuation, and disposition of, 
discussed, 75G2. 

Cimningham claims for 5,280 
acres of, 7565. 


Governmental control of industry 
made possible by leasing of, 

7564. 7566. 

Laws affecting, summarized, dis- 
cussed and proven defective, 

7565. 

Leasing of, by British Colonies, 
discussed, 7563. 

Leasing of, by government, no en- 
croachment on private eutcr- 
ju'ise, 7563. 

Leasing of, discussed and recom- 
mended, 7555, 7562. 

Legality of claims for, discussed, 

7566. 

Operation of mines in Alaska for 
relief of Pacific slope, recom- 
mended, 7566. 

Prevention of monopoly in, by 
method of leasing, discussed, 
7564, 7566. 

Withdrawal of, from entry, dis- 
cussed, 7535. 

Defects in laws governing, discusscii, 
7460. 

Forest, acreage, utility, and value 
of, discussed, 7560. 

Gas deposits, leasing of, recom- 
mended, 7554. 

Licensing of prospectors for, 
recommended, 7554, 7568. 
Withdrawal of, from entry, dis- 
cussed, 7535. 

History of administration of, 7458. 

Mineral deposits, continuance of 
laws governing, rccommcmbui, 
7.559. 

Separation of farming from min- 
ing rights to, reeommendod, 
7460, 7562. 

Oil deposits, leasing system for 
disposal of, discussed and com- 
mended, 7554, 7567. 

Licensing of prospectors for, 
recommended, 7534, 75()8. 

Stolen from public lands by drain- 
ing of nearby private wells, 
7568. 

Withdrawal of, from entry, dis- 
cussed, 7535, 7567. 

Original and present acreage of, 
7,557. 

Withdrawals of, from entry, Presi- 
dent's power to make, discussed, 
7.561. 

Phosphate deposits, acreage, utility, 
value, and conservation of, 
7568. 

System of disposal of, 7461, 7553. 
Withdrawal of, from entry, 7535, 

Stone and timber, repeal of law 
governing treatment of, recom- 
mended, 7558. 

Sale of timber unsuitable for res- 
ervation, recommended, 7464. 

Water power sites, conflict of 
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State’s right to stream ^ith 
government ’s right to site, 7571. 
Laws governing, discusseti, 7570. 
Rental and monopolization of, dis- 
cussed, 7462, 7534. ^ 

Temporary leasing of, by Forest 
Service, 7570. 

Tendency toward monopoly in, 
discussed, 7570. 

Transfer of federal rights in, to 
States, discussed, 7572, 
Withdraw'al of, from entry, 7570. 
Law, maritime, codification of, 7411. 

International eonferenee on, 7411. 
Legislation — 

Affecting millions of workingmen 
and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in goods disapproved of, 
7751. 

Cessation of, on business abuses, 
and enforcement of existing 
statutes, reconiinended, 7555. 
Liberia — 

Fx])edltion to and conditions in, 
discussed, 7 112. 

Measures to improve conditions in, 
discussed, 7-195. 

Re])ort of cx}>e<lition to, 7470. 
Su])])ression of disorders in, by 
American naval offu'crs, 7495. 
Light House Board, effect of reor- 
ganization of, 7437, 7539. 

Tmmbor business, symptoms of mo- 
nopolization of, 7539. 

Machine tools should be defined be- 
fore being put on free list, 7751. 
Magoon, Charles E., government of 
Cuba by, praised, 7389. 

Maine, battleship, appropriation for 
removal of wreck, recommended, 
7630. 

Manchuria, internationalization and 
neutralization of railroads in, 
7497. 

Russo-Japanese agreement regard- 
ing, 7498. 

Marine, merchant, aid to, by subsi- 
dies, urged, 7503. 

Matches, phosphorous, confiscatory 
taxation on, recommended, 7540. 
Measures to prevent delay and un- 
necessary cost of litigation recom- 
mended, 7692. 

Memorandum to accompany Panama 
Canal Act, 7758. 

Memorial amphitheatre at Arlington 
recommended, 7686. 

Mexico — 

Arbitration of boundary dispute 
wdth, 7499. 

Cordial relations with, 7498. 

Land and naval forces of TJ. S. mo- 
bilized on borders of, to protect 
American interests, 7658. 


President Diaz ’ meeting with Pres- 
ident Taft, referred to, 7416. 

Militia, passage of new volunteer act 
regarding, 7514. 

Misbranding imported goods, 7728. 

Mississippi River, canalization of, 
from St. Paul to St. Louis, 7465. 

Missouri River, canalization of, from 
Cairo to Kansas City, 7465. 

Monetary commission, report of, 7683. 

Monetary reform, 7683. 

Monroe Doctrine, need for assertion 
of, vanishing, 7415. 

Montenegro, establishment of king- 
dom of, 7496. 

National Parks, establishment of, bu- 
reau of, recommended, 7724. 

Naturalization of Filij)iiios recom- 
mended, 7689. 

Naval Observatory, separat iou of, 
from Navy Department, recom- 
mended, 7430. 

Navy — 

Age of senior officers of, a menace 
to, 7471, 7529. 

Ages of officers of, compared with 
foreign conditions, 7471. 

Change in laws governing person- 
nel of, recommended, 7470, 7529. 
Construction of station for, at Omiii- 
tanamo, recommended, 7531. 
Creation of grades of admiral a?id 
vice-admiral, recommended, 7472. 
Cruise of fleet around world, 7429. 
Dismantling of superfluous yards 
for, recommended, 7530. 
Legislation changing mode of pro- 
motion in, recommended, 7470. 
Personnel and officers of, com- 
mended, 7429. 

Reorganization of officers of, dis- 
cussed, 7429. 

Reorganization of yards of, com- 
mended, 7430, 7529. 

Roosevelt’s policy regarding, re- 
iterated, 7371< 

Supply fund of, administration of, 
discussed, 7530. 

Amalgamation of staff corps, rec- 
ommended, 7696. 

Condition and equipment at end of 
1911, 7695. 

Navy Department, estimates of, for 
1911-12, discussed, 7530. 

Navy Yards (small abolition of, rec- 
ommended, 7696. 

Negro — 

Centennial celebration of freedom 
of, 7439. 

Patriotism of, recalled and com- 
mended, 7377. 

Progress of, requisite to progress of 
South, 7377. 

State laws enfranchising only those 
mentally qualified, commended. 

7376. 
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Status of, in South, discussed, 7375. 

New Mexico — 

Admission of, as State, recom- 
mended, 7435. 

Annulment of clause of constitution 
of, regarding Texas boundary, 
recommended, 7574. 

Boundary of, fronting Texas, re- 
marking of recommended, 7575. 

Admission to union, act for, vetoed, 
7(i3G. 

A 2 )proval of constitution of, recom- 
mended, 7598. 

Nii'aragua, crimes and overtlirow of 
Zelaya governineut in, 7418. 

Outcome of civil war in, 7500. 

Settl(‘ment of claim against, 7417. 

Ohio Kiver, canalization of, discussed 

and recommended, 7465. 

Oklahoma, rejmrt on extent and value 

of coal lands in, 7475. 

Opium — 

International commission, transmia- 
inission of report of, 7469. 

Taxes and laws regulatory of, rec- 
ommended, 7470. 

Traffic, aupi)ression of, in United 
States, recommended, 7419, 7596. 

Panama Canal — 

Ameri(‘an control of, will encourage 
coastwise trade, 7761, 

Ap])ropriation for fortification of, 
recommended, 7488, 7519. 

As trade factor, 7.374, 7520. 

Bill, memorandum accompanying 
signature, 7758. 

British protest against remission of 
tolls, 7758. 

British protest discussed, 7760. 

British protest reads into treaty 
surrender of United States to 
regulate its own commerce, 7760. 

Constrmded and owned by United 
States, 7759. 

Control of — 

Bill for, amply iirovides for main- 
tenance and operation, 7758. 
Compared with Suez Canal, 7759. 
Discriminates only in favor of 
coastwise trade, 7761. 

Forbids use of ships owned by 
railroads, 7762. 

Protest by British Government, 
7758. 

Said to violate Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, 7758. 

Dock facilities, supplies and repairs 
furnished through government, 
7688. 

Exemption from tolls amounts to 
subsidy, 7761. 

Exemption of coastwise shipping or 
refund of tolls, 7758. 

Form of government for zone, rec- 
ommended, 7687. 


Hay-Pauncefote treaty cannot fire- 
vent cxteusion of favors, 7760. 
Legislation recommended for main- 
tenance and control, 7687. 
Maintenance of, when complete, 
discussed, 7520. 

Neutralization of, 7759. 

Payment for, by bonds, recom- 
mended, 7370. 7423. 

Progress of construction of, 7374, 
7518. 

Progress of work on and early com- 
I)letiou promised, 7686. 

Prohibition against railroad-ownc<l 
vessels I'lying throiigii, recom- 
mended, 7521. 

Question of control could bo de- 
citied by 8 u 2 )reiiu‘ C^ui’t, 77(53. 
Kail road companies forbidden to 
own and operate vessels using, 
7762. 

Sale by gov’^ernment of naval su])- 
pliea at termini of recommeudetl, 
7520. 

Tolls— 

Remission of, to American ship- 
ping, 7688. 

Should be lixed bv President, 
7688. 

To be imposed, discussed, 7519. 
Use of — 

Denied to owners of vc^sscds vio- 
lating anti-trust law, 7763. 

To be in interest of piildic, 7762. 
Panama, indemnifn'atioii of Ameii('an 
sailors outraged in, 7417. 

Police reform in, under American 
guidance, 7416. 

I'aii-American (Jonferonco (Fourth), 
7414. 

Parcels Post, establishment of, recom- 
mendcaJ, 7528, 7694, 7732. 

Parties, })olitical, essential to popu- 
lar government, 7405. 
l^ateiit laws, German, nonworking ])rn- 
visions of, made iiiap|>licablc to 
Americans, 7412. 

Patents, conventions witli South 
American rejmblics for protection 
of, 7499. 

Peace, international, }>lans for pro- 
motion of, discussed, 7372, 7494. 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, establishment 
of naval base at, recommended, 
7429. 

Peary, Robert E., congressional rec- 
ognition of achievement of, rec- 
ommended, 7531. 

Pensions, policy to govern voting of, 
defined, 7536. 

System of, for civil servants, dis- 
cussed and recommended, 7425, 
7551, 7697, 7754. 

Persia, progress of constitutional 
government in, 7414. 
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Peru, arbitration of dispute of, with 
Ecuador, 7499. 

Philippine Islands — 

Completion of fortifications of, 
recommended, 7429, 7516. 

Effect of free trade with, forecasted, 
7374. 

Exports and imports of, 1908-1910, 
tabulated, 7516. 

Extension of debt limit, recom- 
nieridc<l, 7089. 

Friars’ lands, disposition of, 7689. 
Naturalization of natives, recom- 
mended, 7689. 

Kevised tariff law for, submitted 
and discussed, 7li80, 7406, 7516. 
Survey of coast of, 7540. 
Unsatisfactory business conditions 
in, and remedies for, 7375. 

Porto Ri(;o — 

Act allowing qualified citizens of, 
to become United States citizens, 
recommended, 7467. 

Act limiting suffrage in, after cer- 
tain time, to United States citi- 
zens, recommended, 7467. 
Amendment to organic law of, rec- 
ommended, 7383, 7467, 7517. 
Autonomy in, to be cautiously and 
gradually established, 7386. 
.Economic and commercial prosper- 
ity of, 7375. 

Governmental deadlock in, dis- 
cussed, 7381. 

Political and commercial progress 
of, under American rule, dis- 
cussed, 7384, 

Portrait, precedes 7366. 

Portugal, overthrow of king and es- 
tablishment of republic in, 7495. 

Postal Savings Banks — 

Discussed, 7373. 

Opening of, Jan. 1, 1911, 7525. 
Passage of bill creating, urged, 
7373. 

Prompt establishment of, recom- 
mended, 7434. 

Postal savings system — 

Three months of experiment, 7693. 

Postmasters, inclusion in classified 
service, recommended, 7732. 

Post-Office — 

Deficit turned to surplus in two 
years, 7693. 

Second-class mail matter, report of 
commission on, 7733. 

Post-office Department — 

Continuity of service for efficient 
appointees, recommended, 7526. 
Embarrassment caused to, by frank- 
ing system, discussed, 7527. 
Extension of civil service system in, 
recommended, 7526. 

Operation of, in 1910, discussed, 
7525. 

Eeduction of deficit of, by increased 


second-class rates, (for news- 
papers, periodicals, etc.), recom- 
mended, 7433, 7528. 

Eeforms and economies effected in, 
7526. 

Prize Court, International, constitu- 
tionality of appeals to, from 
United States courts, discussed, 
7493. 

Establishment and rules of, dis- 
cussed, 7410, 7493. 

Proclamation announcing death of 
Vice-President Sherman, 7761. 

Public archives, building for recom- 
mended, 7728. 

Public domain, classification of, sug- 
gested, 7719. 

Mineral lands, leasing of, suggested, 
7720. 

Kace antipathies to be supj)ressed, 
7373. 

Eailroads — 

Legalization of rate agreements be- 
tween, when approved by Inter- 
state Coininerce (kjnmiission, rec- 
ommended, 7444, 7552. 
Prohibition of interownership be- 
tween comx-ieting, 7447, 7552. 
Bates, freight, amondment to law 
to permit certain agreements on, 
recommended, 7444, 7552. 
Eegulation of stock and bond 
issues of, discussed, 7368, 7553. 
Stock and Bond Commission, 7552. 
Valuation of, by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a])propriatiou 
for, rocomniended, 7553. 
Withdrawal of attempted rate in- 
creases by, under injunction, dis- 
cussed, 7487. 

Keclamation — 

Amendments to act suggested, 7719. 
Distress occasioned settlers by non- 
completion of projects of, 7559. 
Extent, finan(»ing and utility of 
projects for, 7558. 

Projects for, financing of, 7532. 
Issue of $30,000,000 in bonds to com- 
Xdete iirojects for, recommended, 
7463. 

Message making recommendations 
as to apiilicatioTi of $45,000,000 
available for, 7576. 

Eeforestation, on navigable streams 
and government land, recommended, 
7465, 7538. 

Eepublican party, solidarity of, req- 
uisite to continuance of Eoosevelt 
policies, 7405. 

Eeviewing inaugi^iral parade, photo- 
graph of, opposite 7394. 

Eivers and Harbors — 

Improvements recommended in. 
7690. 

Waterway from the lakes to the 
gulf, recommended, 7690. 
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Bivers and Harbors Bill of 1910, 
criticized, and reforms proposed, 
7489, 7517. 

Roosevelt policies, to be furthered 
and maintained, 7368, 

Root, Elihu (Senator), argument by, 
at Hague in Fisheries Case, praised, 
7493. 

Safety Appliance Law, discussed, 

^ 7378, 7449, 7553. 

Salaries, judicial, increase of, recom- •' 
mended, 7525. 

Seals, fur, benefits tlerived from gov- 
ernment utilization of, 7540. 
Coveriunent ownership of killing 
rights rc(*omincn(led for preser- 
vation of, 7477. 

rros(‘rvation of, discussed, 7410, 
7540. 

Sliej’nian, Vice-President, death of, 
annouiK'od, 7764. 

Shippers, right to choose transfer 
routes for goods should bo vested 
in, 7446. 

Siam, treaty with, to be revised, 7420. 
Soil, importance of conserving for- 
tilHy of, 7462. 

South Anieri<*a, necessity of direct 
steamship lines to, 7374. 

South, formation of opposition party 
in, desirable, 7375. 

Spanish battleshijis, salvage in Cuban 
waters, 7629. 

Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, 
re)>ort of, transmitted, 7486, 
Si)itzbergen Islands, international 
conference on, 7413. 

State, Department of, as trade fac- 
tor, 7415, 7502. 

Reorganization of, 7420. 

Subsidy, mail, urged for assisting di- 
rect ship lines to South America, 
7374, 7435, 7503. 

Su])reme Court, restriction of juris- 
diction of, 7431, 7523. 

Right of appeal to, discussed, 7523. 
Tariff- 

Act placing articles on free list, ve- 
toed, 7625. 

Differential principle to govern re- 
vision of, 7369, 7511. 

Difficulty of ascertaining facts for 
revision of, 7395. 

Dinglcy, need for revising, 7369, 
7379 ; 7393. 

Monopolies created by excessive 
duties under, 7394. 

Must produce revenue and wipe out 
deficit, 7370. 

Not cause of high cost of living, 
7403. 

Permanent board appointed, 7677. 
Postponement of revision of Payne 
act, recommended, 7408. 

Promises of platform regarding, 
discussed^ 7394, 7399, 


Reduction of duties of, vetoed, 
7631. 

Revision of, schedule by schedule, 
recommended, 7512. 

Wool (Schedule K), 7677. 

Wool, reduction of duty on, recom- 
mended, 7677. 

Tariff Board — 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
7480. 

Operation of, discussed, 7422, 7427, 
7511. 

Appointed, 7676. 

Report of, submitted in justifica- 
tion of veto of wool tariff bill, 
7646. 

Work of, commended, 7646. 

Tariff of 1909— 

Address in defense of, 7393. 

Best tariff law Republican party 
ever passed, 7403. 

Coal schedule of, discussed, 7401. 

Compared witli Dingley act, 7395. 

Cotton schedule of, discussed, 7399. 

Crockery schedule of, discussed, 

7400. 

Diplomatic negotiations under max- 
imum and minimum clause of, 
7488, 7501. 

Effects of rate changes made by, 
calculated in consumption values, 
7397. 

Iron and steel manufactures 
(Schedule C) vetoed, 7749. 

Iron schedule of, discussed, 7403. 

Leather schedule of, discussed, 

7401. 

Lumber schedule of, discussed, 7401. 

Maximum and minimum provision 
of, discussed, 7406, 7422, 7426, 
7479, 7488, 7501. 

Newspaper misrepresentation of, 
7395, 7396, 7511. 

Philippine free trade, provided by, 
7407. 

Print x^aper schedule of, discussed, 
7401. 

Reasons for not vetoing, 7405. 

Rex^ublican critics of, considered, 
7404, 7408. 

Substantial downward revision ef- 
fected by, 7399. 

Tariff board provided for by, 7407. 

Wool schedule of, condemned, 7402, 
7618. 

Tariff Rates — 

On engines and machine tools, re- 
duction of rates on, vetoed, 7751. 

On manufactures of iron and steel 
compared, 7750. 

Tariff reduction should be based on 

non-partisan study of facts, 7751. 

Tax, excise, of two per cent of earn- 
ings of corporations and power 
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of supervision by government, 
recommended, 7o91. 

Provided for, by 1910 tariff, 7406, 
7510. 

Tax, income, constitutional, but 
amendment, sanctioning, recom- 
mended, 7390. 

Passage of bill levying, not desir- 
able, 7390. 

Tax, inheritance, recommended, 7370, 
7390. 

Telegraph lines, inclusion of, in postal 
system, opposed, 7732. 

Thanksgiving Proclamations, 7392, 
7491, 7764. 

Trade, foreign, importance of foster- 
ing, urged, 7374. 

Restraint of, legal or illegal accord- 
ing to extent of monopoly and 
methods, 7450. 

Trade marks, conventions with South 
American republics for protection 
of, 7499. 

Treasury Department — 

Amendment to laws governing, rec- 
ommended, 7469. 

Efficiency and economy in, 7683. 
Reforms and economies effected in, 
7506. 

Treaties — 

Arbitration — 

France and Great Britain, 7617. 

Trusts, causes of formation of, 7449. 
Impossibility of distinguishing 
^‘good’^ from ^^bad,^^ 7454. 

Not distinguishable by magnitude, 
but by intent and deed, 7450. 
Prosecution of, to continue una- 
bated, 7456. 

Turkey, accession of Mehmed V., Sul- 
tan of, 7414. 

Economic progress in, 7414. 

Special embassy to Sultan of, 7496. 

Venezuela, decision at Hague on Ori- 
noco Co.'s claims against, 7493. 
Settlement of all disputes with, 
7416. 

Submission of claims against, to 
Hague Tribunal, 7380. 

Veto message, 7745, 7749, 7752. 

Wages, German, transmission of re- 
port on, 7387, 7388. 

War Department — 

Army service corps, recommended, 
7685. 

Consolidation of departments in, 
7685. 

Functions of, 7511. 

Water power sites, control of, 7723. 

Waterways — 

Commission, international, appro- 
priation for, recommended, 7487. 
Inland, changes in administration 
of improvements of^ recom- 
mended, 7491. 


Payment by bonds for projects for 
improving, recommended, 7371. 
Projects for improving, discussed, 
7465. 

White-slave trade, suppression of, 
7438. 

Wool bill, veto of, 7745. 

Wool, reduction of tariff duty on, rec- 
ommended, 7677. 

Wool tariff — 

Amount of capital and number of 
persons directly dependent upon, 
7624. 

Board appointed to prepare infor- 
mation on, 7619. 

Duties on manufactured goods in 
some cases prohibitory, 7679. 

Duty on raw wool operates against 
importation of useful grades, 7678. 
Effect of Wilson act of 1894, 7623. 
Minimum ad valorem rate should 
be 35 per cent, 7747. 

Must ofoet difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad, 
7746. 

Proposed rfduction of, would work 
injury to wool trade, 7746, 

Rates proposed in excess of needed 
protection, 7622. 

Reduction in accordance with re- 
port of Tariff Board would give 
sufficient protection to industry, 
7748. 

Revision of Schedule K (wool) of 
tariff law recommended, 7677. 
Special message discussing, 7670. 
Tops and yarn, low tariff on, 
would disrupt industry, 7747. 
Unanimous report of Tariff Board 
advises revision of, 7677. 

Veto of bills readjusting duties, 
7618, 7745. 

Wilson law forced shutting down of 
mills, 7623. 

Woolen goods, low tariff on, would 
destroy fine goods industry, 7747. 

Workmen's Compensation, appropria- 
tion for organization of, conference 
on, asked, 7542. 

Zelaya, misrule of Nicaragua by, and 
overthrow of, 7500. 

Tahoe Forest Reserve, proclaimed, 7307. 
Talladega (Ala.), Battle of.— After the 
destruction of Tnlhisjihntchee. Jackson was 
Informed that 160 friendly Creek warriors, 
with their families, were hemmed In at 
Talladega, in Lashley’s fort, b.v 1,000 hos- 
tile Indians. Nov. 8, 1813, .Tackson set out 
with 1,200 infantry and 800 cavalry to 
raise the sie?;e. by 4 o’clock the next 
morning they had surrouiuhnl the enemy, 
who, 1,080 strong, were concealed in the 
thickets. At daylight the battle began. It 
resulted in the complete rout of the snv 
nge.s. As many as 290 dead warriors were 
found and many others doubtless perished 
in the woods of the surrounding monntalns. 
The number of the w'oundod eonld not be 
ascertained, but was large. The loss to the 
whites was 15 killed and 85 wounded. 
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Tallasahatchee (Ala.)» Battle of.— The 

massacre at Fort Mims spread consterna- 
tion throughout the region inhabited by 
the Creeks, and hardy volunteers came for- 
ward thirsting for vengeance?. Gen. Jack- 
son led the Tennessee militia across the 
line Into Alabama. Upon his arrival at the 
Coosa he was Informed that the Creeks 
were assembled at Tallasahatchee. a town 
in an open woodland, not far from the 
present village of Jacksonville, the county 
seat of Benton County, Ala., on the south- 
east side of the Tallasahatchee Creek. 
Jackson sent Gen. Coffee with 1,000 horse- 
men to destroy the town. Nov. 3, 1813, 
Coffee’s men surrounded the place and the 
Indians came out to meet them. The bat- 
tle was short, sharp, and desperate. The 
victory for the whites was complete. Every 
warrior was killed. None asked for quar- 
ter, and each fought to the death. At the 
close of the battle 18G bodies were counted 
on the plain. It is believed that 200 were 
killed. Eighty-four women and chiidren 
were made prisoners. The loss to the 
whites was 5 men killed and 41 wounded. 
Tammany. — in 1781) the Columbian Order 
was organized In New York City by Wil- 
liam Mooney, as a counter move against 
the foundation of the so-called Aristocratic 
Society of the Cincinnati. In 1805 it 
was incorporated under the name of Tam- 
many Society. This was in memory of Tam- 
many, an aged, wise and friendly chief 
of the Delaware Indians. At this time 
charitable societies were also organized in 
Philadelphia and other cities and named 
in his honor. The only one of the number 
that survives is that in New York. William 
Mooney was the first grand sachem of 
Tammany, and was assisted hy thirteen 
sachems, representing the governors of the 
thirteen states. The members wore Indian 
insignia. In 1811 the society built the 
original Tammany Hall, fronting on City 
Hall Park. Since then a local political 
party, favored by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Tammany Society, has always 
had its headquarters in the house of the 
society, and has been popularly kuown as 
“Tammany Hall.” in theory the Tammany 
Hall general committee has no relation to 
the Tammany Society save as tenant of 
the latter’s edltlce, yet in practice they 
are coordinate branches of one political sys- 
tem, the society being In effect the citadel 
of the controlling spirits of the Tammany 
Hall party. Tammany Hall claims to be 
the regular Democratic organization of the 
city and county of New York, though that 
claim has often been contested. By means 
of a thoroughly organized system of Tam- 
many clubs and assembly district associa- 
tions It has usually held a paramount place 
In city politics. 

Taos (N. Mex.), Battle of.— Fob. .3. 1847, 
Col. Price, with about 400 Americans, ar- 
rived at the town of Don Fernando do Taos, 
on the top of the Taos Mountain, which 
had been the scene of the murder of Gov- 
ernor Bent and his party. The Mexicans, 
numbering GOO, had taken refuge in a stone 
church and two other large buildings. 
They resisted the American assaults dur- 
ing Feb. 4 and on the morning of the 5th 
surrendered. The American loss was 54 
killed and wounded ; that of the Mexicans 
152 killed and many wounded. 

Tar Heel State. — A nickname for North 
Carolina (q. v.). (See also States) ; some- 
times also nicknamed Old North State. 
Target Practice. (See Navy.) 

Tariff. — The word “tariff” Is generally ap- 
plied to the customs duties levied by Con- 


gress on merchandise imported. Tradition 
identifies the word with the town of Tarlfa, 
Spain. Here, during the Moorish occu- 
pancy of the country about Gibraltar, ail 
vessels passing through the strait were 
compelled to put in and pay such duties as 
were demanded by the chiefs in possession. 
Among the Greeks and Komaus a duty 
similar to the tariff of the present day 
was known, and in England, as early as 
980, during the reign of Ethelred, duties 
on ships and goods were levied, to be paid 
at Billingsgate. Charles II. established a 
regtilar schedule of rates in 1GG3. After 
1846 Eugland gradually abolished her tar- 
iff duties, beginning with the repeal of 
the corn laws and continuing until 1891- 
1892, when revenue duties alone were col- 
lected, and those upon less than twenty 
articles. 

In the United States the First Congress 
passed a tariff law levying on an average 
Ics.s than 8 per cent ad valorem on Im- 
ports. This was approved by Washing- 
ton July 4, 1789. Madison opened the 

discussion of this measure in Congress. 
South Carolina and Georgia favored a rate 
of 5 per ceut, Pemisylvanla one of 12 or 
more, while New England and Virginia suc- 
ceeded in getting the rate rai.sed a little 
above what the far south asked for, but 
placed it lower than the chief manufactur- 
ing states desired. The tariff of 1816 Im- 
posed duties of about 25 per ceut on cer- 
tain leading manufactures, under protest 
from the leading agricultural states of the 
south. In 1824 a new tariff act was passed, 
increasing among the changes made, duties 
on metals did agricultural products. Jan. 
31, 1828, the “tariff of abominations.’’ as 
it was named by its enemi(‘s, was intro- 
duced in the House. It einl)odled in part 
the recommendations of a national conven- 
tion of manufacturers held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., but satislled neitli(>r the frhmds nor 
the opponents of protection. This bill pro- 
posed a 41 per cent rale and was favored 
by Daniel Webster, who reversed his posi- 
tion of 1824. South Carolina protested 
against the proposed measure as unconsti- 
tutional and unjust and oppressive. North 
Carolina also protested, and Alabama and 
Georgia denied the power of Congress to 
lay duties for protection. July 14, 1832, 
President Jackson approved a l)ill reducing 
the tax on Iron, increasing that on woolens, 
making some raw wools free, and leaving 
cotton unchanged. This bill retained the 
protective feature of the law of 1828, but 
reduced the taxes somewhat. South Caro- 
lina passed an ordinance nullifying this act 
(see NulllGeatlon), but her ordluauee was 
rescinded after the approval of the com- 
promise tariff of 1833. This measure, in- 
troduced bv Clay and supported by Cal- 
houn, provided for a gradual reduction of 
duties to a uniform rate, to be reached in 
1842. It secured a revenue tariff by suc- 
cessive reductions. In 1842, the Whigs 
being in a majority, Congress enacted a 
protective tariff, which President Tyler 
vetoed (2033). 

July 30, 1846, a tariff law was enacted 
which suborrlinated the principle of protec- 
tion to that of revenue. Tt passed the 
House by a vote of 114 to 95 and the Sen- 
ate by the casting vote of Vice-President 
Dallas. The average rate of duty was 
fixed at about 25 per cent. This was low- 
ered to about 20 per cent by an act of 
1857. In 1861 the principle of protection 
was reasserted in the Morrill Act. which In- 
creased the rates of 1857 about one- third. 
During the Civil War the tariff rates were 
repeatedly raised to meet the expenses of 
Government and stimulate manufacture. 
These rates were continued long after the 
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cessation of hostilities. In 1882 a tariH 
commission was appointed to visit different 
sections of the country in the interest of 
tariff revision. The commission recommend- 
ed a reduction of 20 per cent in rates. 

President Cleveland, in his message of 
Dec. 8, 1885 (page 4926), recommended a 
reduction of the tariff, and his message of 
Dec. 6, 1887 (page 5165), was devoted ex- 
clusively to this topic. From this time on. 
party lines began to be drawn on the tariff 
question, most of the Republicans favoring 
protection and the majority of advocates ad- 
vocating a revision in the direction of low- 
er duties. The Mills bill, framed largely in 
accordance with President Cleveland's 
views, passed the House, but failed in the 
Senate, where a bill embodying the ideas 
of the protectionists on tariff revision was 
substituted for It by the Republican ma- 

B . In the Fifty-first Congress, the 
t>llcans being In control, passed the Mc- 
Kinley tariff act of 1890 raising the duties 
to an average of 48 per cent. By the 
elections of 1890 and 1892 the Democrats 
came Into power, and in the Fifty-third 
Congress the House passed the Wilson bill 
providing for substantial reductions, espe- 
cially on raw materials. Amendments were 
added in the Senate which essentially 
changed Its character and the bill became 
law In 1894 without the President’s signa- 
ture. It provided for an Income tax 
which was, however, declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

The elections of 1894 and 1896 returned 
the Republicans to power, and in 1897 the 
Dlngley law was passed, which Imposed the 
highest rates of duty ever known in our 
history. It has been revised so far as con- 
cerned the Phlllppinos In 1905, when a 
lower tariff came Into force, and again in 
1906, when the Islands were given prac- 
tically free trade with this country ; of the 
few articles excepted, the most Important 
were sugar, coffee, aud tobacco. 

The revision of the Dlngley Tariff In 
1909 Is discussed by President Taft In his 
address at Winona (page 7293) which was 
evoked by the furious storm of criticism to 
which the tariff and its sponsors were sub- 
jected, This discontent produced a rup- 
ture in the Republican ranks, “insurgent” 
Congressmen lining up against “standpat- 
tei’s?’ The Federal patronage was em- 
ployed to awaken insurgents to a sense of 
duty to the party, but without avail. Pub- 
lic sentiment on the question was ex- 
pressed in the Democratic victory of 1910, 
the Insurgent Republicans being mostly re- 
elected. 

In the 1910 tariff, provision was made 
for the application of a maximum or mini- 
mum schedule of rates to the imports of a 
foreign country In accordance as it dis- 
criminates against or In favor of American 
goods ; for corporation tax of one per 
cent of net earnings ; for a revised tariff 
establishing free trade with the Philip- 
pines ; for a Customs Court of Appeals con- 
sisting of five judges and six attorneys to 
prosecute customs cases before the Court ; 
and for a tariff board. 

The tariff board was conceded to be an 
advance, but its best friends were the fore- 
most In terming it ineffectual. The kind 
of tariff board desired by President Taft is 
outlined In a bill Introduced, Jan. 5, 1911, 
bv Representative Longworth of Ohio, 
which provides for a permanent commls- 
alon of live members to be appointed by 
the president and confirmed by the Senate, 
who, by the use of $250.0()0 shall. In 
sittings here or abroad, investigate the 
cost of production of tariff-taxed goods, 
particularly as regards labor, for which 


purpose they are to be vested with the 
power of Issuing subpoenas, administering 
oaths, and taking testimony (Congress to 
act on cases oi non-compliance with sub- 
poenas), and, on demand expressed In a 
joint resolution, they shall report to Con- 
gress. or, on his demand, shall report to 
the President. (Page 7619.) (See also 
Foreign Import Duties ; Import Duties, 
Tariff of 1913.) 

With the election of President Wilson 
and a Democratic Congress in 1913 a 
downward revision of the tariff was as- 
sured, for Congress had already partially 
framed the Underwood bill, and President 
Wilson called an extra session April 8, 
1913, and in his address called attention to 
the duty of the party in power, and urged 
immediate passage of th«‘ ITmlerwood bill. 
Oct. 3, 1913, the President signed the bill. 
The main feature of the law was the in- 
come tax provision, and the next Importance 
was the removal of ail protection from 
agricultural products and meats. Duties 
on the manufacture of cotiou and woolen 
goods were out 10 to 50 i)er cent. Raw 
wool was admitted free, and sugar became 
free after three years. In the article Tar- 
iff of 1913 following the rates of the Wil- 
son tariff are compared with those of the 
Payne-Aldrlch act of 1909. 

Tariff: 

Bill to reduce duty on wool, vetoed 
by Taft, 7745. 

Board of three members appointed 
to investigate maximum and mini- 
mum clauses, 7676. 

Discussed by President Wilson, 7871. 

Engines and machine tools, reduction 
of rates on, vetoed, 7749. 

Finished articles should not be put 
on free list when raw materials are 
dutiable, 7751. 

Iron and steel, manufactures of, rates 
compared, 7750. 

Iron and steel, manufactures of 
(Schedule C), vetoed, 7749. 

Low rate on woolen goods would de- 
stroy line goods industry, 7747. 

Low rate on tops and yarn would 
disrupt industry, 7747. 

Machine tools should be defined be- 
fore being put on free list, 7751. 

Minimum ad valorem rate should be 
35 per cent, 7747. 

Permanent board appointed, 7677. 

Proposed reduction on wool would 
injure trade, 7748. 

Protest of Germany against discrim- 
inating duty on sugar, recommen- 
dations regarding, 5957. 

Hate on wool must offset difference 
in cost of production here and 
abroad, 7746. 

Eeduction of on wool in accordance 
with report of Tariff Board would 
give sufficient protection to indus- 
try, 7748. 

Reduction of, should be based on non- 
partisan study of faefcs, 7751. 

Schedule K (wool), 7677. 
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Wool, reduction of duty on, recom- 
mended, 7677. 

Wool (Schedule K), 7677. 

Tariff Board. — Section 2 of the Tariff act 
of 1909 provides that “from and after 
March 31, 1910, except as otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this section, there 
shall be levied, collected and paid on all 
articles \vh('n imported from any foreign 
country into tin* I’nited States or into any 
of Its possessions (except the Philippine 
Islands, (Imun and Tiitiilla) the rates of 
duty prescribed by the schedules and 
paragraphs of the dutiable list of Section 
1 of this act, and in addition thereto 25 
per centum ad valorem, which rates shall 
const itute the maxinuim tariff of the United 
Slfites. * * 'fo secure information to as- 
sist the President hi the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section, 
and the officers of the Government in the 
adminlKtrulion of the customs laws, the 
President Is hereby authorized to employ 
sueli persons as may be required.” 

Under tills authorization President Taft 
on Sept. 15, 1909, appointed a non-partisan 
Tariff Board of three Itopuiilicans and two 
Democrats to perform the duties required by 
the act : Before the work of the board be- 
came available to (.’ongress the Democratic 
party came into control and tlie Underwood 
tariff law was passed. (See Tariff of 1913.) 

WiUon Tariff Board. — 1‘resldent Wilson 
expresHf'd himself in favor of an out-and-out 
indcpmident Tariff Board, Jan. 25, to Repre- 
sentative Claude Kitehin, chairman of the 
('omraittoe on Ways and Means and chosen 
floor leader of the House Democrats. 

As proposed by the Prcsidimt, such a com- 
mission would liavc specific powers to : 

Investigate the administrative and fiscal 
effects of customs laws now In force or 
which may be iiasscd In the future; 

Determine the relations between rateii of 
duties on raw mati’rlals and those on fin- 
ished or partly finished products; 

Investigate the effects of ad valorem and 
specific duties and of those which are a 
compound of advalorom and specific; 

Examine the arrangement of schedules of 
duties and the classification of the articles 
on tlio several schedules; 

Investigate the provisions of law relat- 
ing to the tariff, the regulations of the 
Treasury I>epartment applying to invoices 
and other questions with application to the 
collection of customs duties ; 

Determine generally the working of the 
customs and tariff laws in their economic 
effects and administrative methods. 

Foreign Trade Under the Few Tariff . — 
Secretary Redficld transmitted to the Sen- 
ate a detailed statement of the results of the 
TJnderwood-Simmons tariff act as reflected in 
the foreign trade of the country up to the 
time the war started In Europe. Tlie state- 
ment was prepared in the Bureau of IToreign 
and Domestic Uommerce In response to a 
Senate Resolution of .Tan. 17, 1916, calling 
upon the Secretary of Commerce for infor- 
mation in regard to trade under the pres- 
ent tariff. 

The report calls particular attention to 
the import trade for the fiscal year 1914, 
ns that year covers 12 of the 13 months im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe and is the period hold to 
indicate most accurately the effect the new 
tariff lias had upon American imports. Ac- 
eordiiig to statistics given In the report the 
increase in imports for 1914 amounted to 
.$81,000,000, or 4.5 per cent, as compared 
with 191.3. This increase, the report states, 
Is only .$20,000,000 In excess of the average 


annual increase In Imports for the 17 years 
from 1899 to 1015, and is less than the 
average increase during the last few years 
of that 17-year period. There was an in- 
crease In 12 of tne 17 years, varying from 
$245,000,000 In 1910 to $80,000,000 In 1902. 

Free goods, not dutiable goods, are re- 
sponsible for the increased Imports for the 
fiscal year 1914, the report states. Articles 
subject to duty, if considered as a single 
class, decreased perceptibly. Imports free of 
duty increased from .$988,000,000 to $1,128,- 
000,000, whle the imports of dutiable goods 
fell off from $825,000,000 to $766,000,000. 
The increase in the total free imports was 
due largely to the transfer of many impor- 
tant articles from the dutiable list to the 
free list by the tariff act of 1913. Among 
the articles so transferred are iron ore, pig 
iron, Bessemer Ingots, steel rails, baling 
and fencing wire, cotton ties, wool, flax, 
hemp, burlap, cotton bagging, lumber, chem- 
icals, wood pulp, leather, boots and shoes, 
agricultural implements, food animals, corn, 
meat, milk, cream, and, when Imported from 
countries that admit free of duty similar 
products from the United States, wheat, 
wheat flour, and potatoes. 

The close correspondence between the es- 
timated customs receipts and the actual re- 
ceipts under the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
is remarkable, the report shows. It is esti- 
mated that the bill as it passed the House 
of Representatives would produce during 
its first full year of operation $258,000,000; 
as It passed the Senate, $248,000,000 ; and as 
finally enacted, .$249,000,000, or $20,750,000 
a month. Since the new rates on sugar and 
molasses became effective March 1, 1914, 
the law was in full operation only five 
months before the outbreak of the war. 
During the quarter from April 1 to June 
30 the duties amounted to $63,600,000, or 
$21,200,000 a month. The receipts, there- 
fore, exceeded the expected returns by $4.50,- 
000 a month, or at the rate of $5,000,000 a 
year. 

In comparing the import and export trade 
of the country, the report says : 

“We import more than we export of crude 
foodstuffs and meat animals and of mis- 
cellaneous articles, while we export more 
than we import of the remaining groups — 
crude materials for use In manufacturing, 
foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured, 
manufactures for further use in manufac- 
turing, and manufactures ready for consump- 
tion. It Is of Interest to note the chief ar- 
ticle of Import and of export falling within 
each of these groups. (5f crude materials 
for use in manufacturing, hides are most 
largely imported and cotton most largely ex- 
ported. Of foodstuffs In crude condition, 
Including food animals, coffee represents the 
largest import and wheat the largest ex- 
port. Of partly or wholly manufactured 
foodstuffs, sugar leads In the importation 
and wheat flour in the exportation. Wood 
pulp stands first among the Imports and 
copper in pigs and bars first among Hie 
exports of manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing. Of manufactures ready for 
consumption, manufactures of vegetable 
fibres other than cotton stand first among 
the Imports and machinery first among the 
exports. In the miscellaneous group, clover 
seed Is the chief import and horses the chief 
export. This comparison Is based on the 
fiscal year 1914. The obvious lesson to be 
drawn from this comparison is the diversity 
of our import and export trade. Our im- 
ports consist largely of articles which for 
natural reasons can not be produced here 
or for economic or geographic reasons can 
be produced more cheaply abroad. The ex- 
ports from this country represent the ar- 
ticles which, by reason of our agricultural or 
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mineral wealth, or by reason of our induB- 
trlal orjianl'/ation, we can produce better or 
more, cheaply than the producer in other 
countries.” 

The effect of the tariff on wages is one 
of the much-debated points on which the 
report touches. It is shown that there is a 
large number of Industries in which, under 
the present tariff, the average duty col- 
lected on imports is gr«'ater than the aver- 
age expenditure for wages by domestic man- 
ufacturers. This group includes such di- 
verse lines as flour, sugar, butter, and con- 
densed milk, soap, candh's, and glue, hosiery* 
corsets, and buttons. Even in the case of 
pottery, whore wages constitute nearly 40 
per cent of the entire value of the output, 
the average ad valorem duty on competing 
products is still higher. 

Anotlier group consists of Industries in 
which the payment for wag<*s constitute a 
larger shaiv of the product than does the 
lmi)ort duty in the case of imported goods. 
This group covers some of our most suc- 
cessful industries. Rubber goods, steel 
works and rolling mills, carriage factories, 
bicyele.s, motor cycles, locomotives, clocks 
and watches and firearms and ammunition 
are among the industries in which the do- 
mestic producer has to pay proportionately 
more for wages than his foreign competitor 
pays In the shape of Import duties. 


Tariff Board: 

Report of, submitted in justification 
of veto of wool bill, 7746. 

Work of, commended by Taft, 7746. 
Tariff Oominls«lon.--The plea long coming 
from all classes and parts of the country 
to “take the tariff out of politics” was 
finally met in the Tariff Bill passed by Con- 
gress on September 8. 1016. That bill pro- 
vided for a Tariff Commission of 6 mem- 
ber.s, not more than 3 of whom are to belong 
to the same political party. The members 
are appointed by the I’resident, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, for a period 
of 12 years’ service, and command a yearly 
salary of $7,500. I’rovision is made for 
power to subpoena witnesses, conduct inves- 
tigations, etc., in order to make the work 
of the Commission effective. The duties of 
the Commission are to investigate arid to 
report annually on the effect of the tariff 
rates to Congress, and at any other time 
when reqiiested to the President or to the 
Tariff Committees of the House and the 
Senate. The members of the first commis- 
sion appointed under the act of 1916 were : 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard TTnlversity, 
Chairman ; ex-Congros.sman I>avid J. Lewis, 
of Maryland ; Edward P, Costigan, of Colo- 
rado ; ex-Congressman William Kent, of 


TABLE OF LEADINO ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES OR ANY OF ITS POSSESSIONS (EXCEPT 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, OUAM AND TUTUILa), GIVING RATES AT ENTRY BY THE TARIFF ACT OF 1913 COMPARED 
WITH THE TARIFF ACT OF 1909. 

(The following table covers only the articles of principal importance imported.) (ad val — ad val- 
orem; n s.p f, — not specially provided for.) 


Rates of Ditty Under 


Autici.es 


Iaiw of 1900 


New Law of 1913 


Schedule A — Chemicals, Oils and Paints: 


Acids, n.s.p.f 

Alcoholic compounds, n s.p.f 


25 p c. ad val 
OOr Ih and 25 p c. 
ad val 


Alkalies, alkaloids, and all chemical and medicinal compounds, 
preparations, mixtures and salts, and combinations thereof. . . 

Ammonia, Carbonite of 

Drugs 

Glue, value not above lOc, per pound 

Oil, castor, gals 

Oil, olive in bottles, etc., gals 

Oil, whale, gals 

Opium, crude and not adulterated, containing 9 per cent, and over 

of morphia, lbs 

Perfumery, cosmetics, containing alcohol 

Perfumery* cosmetics, not containing alcohol 

Soap, Castile 

Soap, toilet 

Soda, bi-carbonate of 

Sponges, not advanced in value by chemical processes 


25 p.c ad val. 

I 'uc. lb 
I'ic. lb. and 
lOp.c. ad val. 

2'ac. lb. 

3r)c gal. 

5()o gal. 

8c. gal. 

$1.50 lb. 

GOc. lb. and 50 p.c. 
ad val 

60 p.c ad val. 
Ij/c. Ib. 

60 p.c. ad val. 
5-8c. lb. 

20 p.c. ad val. j 


15 pc. ad val 
lOr lb and 20 p c. 
ad. val to 40c. 
ib and 20 p.c. 
ad, val. 

15 p.c ad val. 

Lc lb. 

10 p.c. ad val. 

Ic. lb 
12c. gal. 

30c gal. 

6c. gal 

S3 00 lb. 

40c. lb. and 60 p.c. 
ad val. 

60 p.c. ad val. 

10 p.c. ad val. 

30 p c. ad val. 

He. lb. 

10 p.c. ad val. 


Schedule B — Earths, Earthenware and Glassware: 

Cement 

Earthenware, porcelain, decorated 

Earthenware, common 

Glassware, plain and cut 

Marble, manufactures of, except for jewelry 

Spectacles, eyeglasses, opera and field glasses, and frames for 
same 


8c. 100 lbs. 

60 p.c. ad val. 
25 p.c. ad val. 
60 p.c. ad val. 
60 p.c. ad val. 

60 p.c. ad val. 


10 p.c. ad val. 
40 p.c. ad val, 
15 p.c. ad val. 
45 p.c. ad val, 
45 p.c. ad val. 

35 p.c. ad val. 


Schedule C — Metals and Manufactures of: 

Iron, bar 

Steel, n.s.p.f. in sec. 112 of act 

Automobile chassis and finished parts of automobiles not includ- 
ing tires 

Copper plates. . ! 


6-lOc. lb. 
Graduated rate 

45 p.c. ad val. 
2)^. lb. 


5 p c, nd val. 
12 p.c, ad val. 

30 p.c. ad val. 
5 p.c. ad val. 
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TABLE OF LBADINO ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED BTXTmS— Continued 


Rates of Duty Under 


Articles 


Pens, metallic, except gold pens 

Table and kitchen utensils, metal 

Tin plates 

Pins, not jewelry 

Iron beams, girders, joists 

Cast iron andirons, plates, stove plates, hollow ware 

Aluminum, and alloys of any kind in which it is the chief com- 
ponent, in crude form 

Watch movements not jewelled, watch cases 

Schedule D — Wood and Manufactures of: 

Briar wood and similar wood unmanufactured 

Paving posts, railroad tires, telephone, trolley and ti>legraj>h poles 
House or cabinet furniture, and manufactures of wood or bark, 
n 8 p.f 

Schedule E — Sugar, Molasses and Manufactures of: 

Sugars and syrups of cane juice 


Saccharin 

Sugar cane in its natural state, or unmanufactured 

Molasses, not above 40 degrees 

Maple sugar and maple syrup 

Cilucose or grape sugar 

Sugar candy, valued more than 15c per pound, and chewing gum 

Schedule F — Tobacco and Manufactures of: 

Tobacco, wrapper, filler, leaf 

Snuff 

Cigars and cigaretti^s 

Schedule Q — Agricultural Products and Provisions: 

Horses and mules and all live animals, n.s.p.f 

Barley, bushel of 48 pounds 

Barley malt,jbushel of 34 pounds 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 

Oats, bushel 

Rice, cleaned 

Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations 

Butter and substitutes 

(/heese and substitutes therefor 

Hay 

Honey 

Hops 

Seeds, flax seed, linseed and other oil seeds, n.s.p f 

Seeds, castor 

Fish, except shell fish, packed in oil or in oil and other substances 
Fruits, apples, peaches, quinces, cherries, plums and pears 

Fruits, preserved, n.s.p.f 

Fruits, oranges, grapeh-uit, lemons and limes in bulk 

Pineapples, in bulk 

Nuts of all kinds, shelled or unshelled, n.s.p.f 

ibices, unground, n.s.p.f 

Chocolate and cocoa unsweetened, prepared or manufactured, 

n.s.p.f 

Chocolate and cocoa, sweetened, prepared or manufactured, val- 
ued at 20c. per pound or less 

Schedule H — Spirits, Wines and Other Beverages: 

Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or 

other materials, n.s.p.f 

Champagne and all otner sparkling wines, quarts 

Wines, still, in casks, vermuth and similar beverages 

Wines, still, in bottles, quarts 

Malt liquors, in bottles, jugs, gallons 

Mineral waters, in bottles, quarts 

Schedule I — Cotton Manufactures: 

Cotton thread, uncolored, according to numbers 

Cotton thread, colored, bleached, according to numbers 


Law of 1909 

New Law of 1913 

12c. gross 

8c. gross 

40 p.c. ad val. 

25 p.c. ad val. 

12-lOc. lb. 

15 p.c. ad val. 

3.') p c. ad val 

20 p.c. ad val. 

Graduated rate 

10 p.c. ad val. 

8-lOc lb. 

10 p.c. ad val. 

7c. lb. 

2c Ib. 

Graduiib'd rate 

30 p.c. ad val. 

15 p.c, ad val. 

10 p.c. ad val. 

10 p.c. ad val. 

10 p.c ad val. 

.35 p.c. ad val. 

15 p.c. ad val. 

Above 75 degrees 

Not above 75 de- 

polariscojic 95- 

grees polari- 

100 of Ic. per lb. 

scope 71-100 of 

and for each ad- 

Ic. per lb.; for 

ditional tlegrcc 

every addition- 

35-1000 of Ic 

al degree 26- 

per lb. 

1000 of Ic. per 
lb. 

65c. lb. 

65c. lb. 

20 p.c. ad val. 

15 p c. ad val. 

20 p.c. ad val. 

15 p 0 ad val. 

4c. lb. 

3c lb. 

1 tiic. lb. 

1 * sC. lb. 

50 p.c. ad val. 

25 p.c. ad val. 

$1.85 lb. to $2 50 

$1.85 Ib. to $2.50 

lb. 

ib. 

55c lb. 

55c. lb. 

$4.50 lb. and 25 

$•1.50 lb. and 26 

p.c. ad val 

p.c ad val. 

25 p.c ad val. 

10 p c ad val. 

30c. bushid 

15c bushel 

45c. bushel 

25e. bushel 

Ic. lb. 

30e. 100 lbs. 

15c. bushel 

6c. bushel 

2c. lb. 

Ic lb. 

1 lb. 

Ic. lb. 

6c. lb. 

2UC. lb. 

Gc. lb. 

20c p.c. ad val. 

$4 ton 

$2 ton 

2()c. gal. 

10c gal. 

16c lb. 

16c. lb. 

25c. bushel 

2()c. bu.shcl 

2.5c bushel 

15c. bushel 

Ic.lb. 

25 p.c ad val. 

25c bushel 

10c bushel 

2c. lb. 

Ic. lb. 

Ic. lb. 

^c. lb. 

$S per 1,000 

$5 per 1,000 

Ic. lb. 

Ic. lb. 

h'ree list 

Ic. lb. 

Graduated rate 

8 p.c. ad val. 

Graduated rate 

2c. lb. 

1 

$2.60 gal. 

$2.60 gal. 

$9.00 per doz. 

$9.60 per doz. 

45c. gal. 

45c. to 60c gal. 

$1.85 per doz. 

$1.85 per doz. 

45c. gal 

45c. gal. 

30c. doz. 

20c. doz. 

2H<’- lb. to 28c. lb. 

5 tn 25 p.c. ad val. 

6c. lb. to G7c. lb. 

7^ to 27y^ p.c. ad 
val. 
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TABL* 0» LBAOXNQ ABTICLBS IMPOBTBD INTO THU tJNlTED STATES — Continued 


Rates of Duty Under 


Articles 


Cotton cloth, uncolored, according to numbers 

Cotton cloth, colored, bleached, according to numbers 

Cotton handkerchiefs or mufiSers, hemmed or hemstitched, n.s.p.f. 

Cotton clothing, ready made 

Cotton hosiery, pairs 


Cotton shirts, drawers, and all underwear, n s p.f , 


Cotton, plushes, velvets, corduroys. 


Lace manufactures 

Schedule J — Flax, Hemp and Jute and Manufactures of: 

Flax hamp or ramie single yarns, finer than 80 lea or number. . . 
Mattings for floors 

Schedule K — Wool and Manufactures of: 

Combed wool or tops, n s.p.f 

Yarns 

Cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven and all manufactures of every 

description, wholly or chiefly of wool, n.s.p.f 

Blankets, n.s.p.f., and flannels 

Dress goods, women’s and children’s 

Clothing, ready made and wearing apparel of every description, 
n.s.p.f 

Carpets, woven whole for rooms, and rugs 

Plushes, velvets and all other pile fabrics, cut or uncut 

Schedule L — Silk and Silk Goods: 

Silk partially manufactured, or spun silk 

Silk, wearing apparel 

Silk, yarns, threads 


Law of 1909 


Ic. sq. yard to 8c. 
sq. yard 

Graduated rate 

4>ic. sq. yard and 
10 p,c. ad val. 

50 p.c. ad val. 

70c. doz. to $2 doz 
and 15 p.c. ad 
val. 

COc. doz and 15 
p.c. ad val. to 
$2.25 doz. and 
35 p.c, ad val. 

9c. sq. yard and 25 
p.c. ad val. to 
12c. sq yard 
and 25 p.c. ad 
val. 

60 p.c. ad val. 


35 p.c. ad val 
’S}yic. sq. yard 


Graduated rate 
Graduated rate 

Graduated rate 
Graduated rate 

Graduated rate 

44c lb. and 60 p.c. 
ad val 

10c. sq. foot and 
40 p.c. ad val. 
Graduated rate 


35 p.c. ad val. 

60 p.c. ad val. 

46o. Ib. to 60c. lb. 


Bilk, all manufactures of, n.s.p.f 

Schedule M — Papers and Books: 

Printing paper, other than paper commercially known as hand- 
made or machine hand-made, valued above c. per lb., n.s.p.f. 

Books, of all kinds, bound or unbound pamphlets, engravings, 

photographs, n.s.p.f 

Paper, manufactures of, n.s.p.f 

Playing cards 

Schedule N — Sundries: 

Beads 

Brushes 

Bristles 

Diamonds and other precious stones, cut but not set 

Feathers 

Furs, dressed 

Purs, wearing apparel 

Gloves 

Gutta Percha 

Hair, human 

Leather, manufactures of 

Musical instruments 

Phon 9 graphs, gramophones, graphophones. or parts 

Paintings and statuary 

Toys 

Umbrellas 


Graduated rate 


3-lOc. lb. to 8-lOc. 
lb. 

26 p.c. ad val. 

35 p.c. ad val. 
lOo, pack and 20 
p.c. ad val. 

35 p.o. ad val. 

40 p.o. ad val. 

lb. 

10 p.c. ad val. 

20 to 60 p.c. ad 
val. 

20 p.o. ad val. 

60 p.o. ad val. 

SI. 25 dos. to $5.80 
doz. 

36 p.o. ad val. 

20 p.c. ad val. 

15 p.c. ad val. 

45 p.o. ad val. 

45 p.o. ad val. 

15 p.c. ad val. 

35 p.c. ad val. 

60 p.c. ad val. 


New Law of 1913 


7^ to 27}4 p c. ad 
val. 

10 to 30 p.o. ad 
val. 

30 p.c. ad val. 

30 p.o. ad val. 

$1.20 doz. r)airs 
and 30 to 50 p.c. 
ad vai. 

30 p.c. ad val. 


40 p c. ad val. 


35 to 45 p.c ad val. 


10 p.c ad val. 
2}4c. sq. yard 


8 p.c, ad val. 

18 p.c. ad val. 

35 p.c. ad val. 

25 to 30 p.c. ad val. 

35 p.c. ad val. 

36 p.c ad val. 

50 p.c. ad val. 

45 p.c. ad val. 


20c. lb. to 35 p c. 
ad val. 

50 p.c. ad val. 

35 to GO p.c ad 
val. 

45 p.c. ad val. 


12 p.c. ad val. 


15 p.c. ad val. 
25 p.c. ad val. 
60 p.c. ad val 


35 p.c. ad val. 

35 p.c. ad val. 

7c. lb. 

20 p.c. ad val. 

20 to 60 p.c. ad 
val. 

20 p.c. ad val. 

45 p.c. ad val. 

$1 to $3 doz. pair 

16 p.c. ad val. 

20 p.c. ad val. 

30 p.c. ad val. 

35 p.o. ad val. 

25 p.c. ad val. 

25 p.c. ad val. 

36 p.c. ad val. 

36 p.c. ad val. 
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Tariff of 1913 


THS FK££ liiST (Subject to change by conference 
committee) 

Acids (not provided for Copper, in plates, bars, 
in above list under ingots or pigs, n.s.p.f. 
Schedule A). and ore. 

Aconite. Copperas. 

Agates, unmanufactured. Cork, unmanufactured. 
Agricultural implements. Corn. 

Albumen, n.s.p.f. Corn-meal. 

Alcohol. Cotton and cotton bag- 

Ammonia, nitrate and ging. 

sulphate of. Cotton gins. 

Animals brought into U. Cotton waste. 

S. temporarily or for Cottonseed oil. 
bretiding purposes. Cream. 

Animals, wild. Croton oil. 

Anthracite coal. Curry. 

Antixins. Cyanide of potassium 

Aromatic (not garden) and soda. 

seeds. Darning needles. 

Arrowroot, not manufac- Drawings. 

tured. Drugs, not advanced. 

Arsenic. Dyeing and tanning ma- 

Art, works of. terials. 

Articles returned after Dyewoods, n.s.p.f. 

havdng boon exported. . 

A.shestos, unmanufac- Jtngravmgs, n.sm.f. 

tured Ktehings, n.ap.f. 

Asphaltum. Evergreen seedmgs. 

Explosive substances. 
Bacon, lOxtraots, n.s.p.f. 

Bagging for Cotton, etc. common palm leaf. 

Baroed fence wire. 

Barks, n.s.p.f. Fencing, barbed and gal- 

Boans, n.s.p.f. vanized wire. 

Beef, fresh. Ferro Manganese. 

Beeswax. Fibres and grasses. 

Belting leather. Films, moving picture. 

Benzine. Firewood. 

Berries, n.s.p.f. piat rails, iron or steel. 

Bibles. piax. 

Birds. Flint, flints and flint 

Bismuth. stones unground. 

Bituminous coal. P’locks. 

Boneblack. Pdower and gross seeds. 

Books for the blind and n s p f 

for religious, philo- Foreign kamps. 

sophical scientific or poggiig 

literary purposes, per- Fowls. 

sons or families from pruit plants, for purpose 

foreign countries, pro- propagation or cul- 

fesaional. tivation. 

, Fruits or berries, n.s.p.f. 

Borax, crude. Fulminates. 

Furniture of persons or 

Brimstone. families from foreign 

Briquets. countries. 

Broom corn. Purs, undressed. 

Buckwheat. Galvanized wire. 

Bullion, gold or silver. Gasoline. 

Burlaps. Glass, plates or disks. 

Cabinet wood.s, unman- Glaziers’ diamonds, 
ufactured. Gloves, leather, n.s.p.f. 

Calcium, n.s.p.f. Glue, stock. 

Camel’s hair. Gold, bullion, metals, ore 

Carbolic acid. and sweepings. 

Cash registers. Gold, silver, copper or 

(I^ast-iron pipe. other metal coma. 

Cattle. Grains. 

Cement. Granite, n.s.p.f. 

Chalk, crude. Grass seed and sisal. 

Charts, n.s.p.f. Grasses and fibers. 

Citizens of U. S. dying in Guano, manures and all 
foreign countries, per- substances used only 

sonal effects of. in manure. 

Clapboards. Gunny bags, old and 

Coal. cloth. 

Cobalt. Gunpowder. 

Cocoa, n.s.p.f. Gutta-percha, crude. 

Cocoanuts in the shell. Hair, n.s.p.f. 

Cocoons, silk. Hams. 

Cod liver oil. Handle bolts. 

Coffee. Hand sewing needles. 

Coins, gold, silver and Harness, saddles and sad- 
oopper. dlery, or parts thereof. 

Composition metal, Harvesters, 

ms p .f . Hemlock bark, extract of. 


Hemp, n.s.p.f. Nux vomica. 

Herbs, used as drugs. Oakum. 

n.s.p.f. Oil cake. 

Hides. Oils not provided for in 

Hones and whetstones. list under Schedule A. 
Hoop iron or steel, coated Orange juice, peel, not 
or not coated with preserved, candied or 
paint. dried. 

Hoops, iron or steel, cut Ore, cobalt, copper, em- 
to lengths. ery, gold, iron, man- 

Horns and parts of. ganese, manganiferous 

Horsehair. iron, nickel, silver, tin, 

Horseshoe nails. tungsten-bearing. 

Horseshoes. Paper, printing, n.s.p.f. 

Household effects. stock, crude. 

Ice. Paraffin and paraffin oil. 

India rubber, crude. Parchment. 

Indigo. Paris green. 

Ingots. Pearl, mother of, and 

Insects’ eggs. pearl sheila. 

Instruments, philosophi- Pebbles, Brazilian. 

cal and sciontifical. Periodicals and news- 
inventions, models of. papers issued within G 
iodine, crude and re- months of time of 
sublimed. entry. 

Ipecac. Personal effects. 

Iron Ore. Petroleum. 

Iron or steel bands, cut Phosphates, crude, 
to lengths and manu- Phosphorus, 
factures of. Photographic, and mov- 

Iron or steel billets. ing picture films not 

Iron or steel nails, rails exposed or developed. 

and scrap. Pigs, copper, iron. 

Junk, old. Pipe, cast-iron. 

Jute. Plants, fruits, tropical 

Kerosene. and semi-tropical, for 

Kindling wood. propagation or cultiva- 

Lamb. tion. 

Lambskin. Rapeseed. 

Land fowls. Rattan. 

Lard. Reapers. 

Laths. Reeds, unmanufactured. 

Leather, boots and shoes, Regalia and gens, statu- 
hamoss, rough, sad- ary and casts of sculp- 
dles, and saddlery, shoo ture. 
laces, sole, uppers, Roots, n s.p.f. 
vamps. Rye and rye flour. 

Leaves used . as drugs Saddlery. 

n.s.p.f. Safety lamps. 

Leeches. Sago. 

Lemon and lime juice. Salt. 

Lemon peel, not pre- Saltpetre, crude. 

served. Scientific apparatus. 

Libraries. Seeds, all flower and 

Lifeboats and life-saving grass, n.s.p.f. 

apparatus. Sewing machines. 

Linotype machines. Sheep. 

Lithographic stones not Shellfish and shells. 

engraved. Shingles. 

Loadstones. Shoddy. 

Logs. Shoes, leather. 

Loops, iron. Silk, raw. 

Lubricating oils, n.s p.f. Silver, bullion, coins, 
Lumber, planed or fin- medals, ore, sweepings. 

ished, n.s.p.f. Sisal grass. 

Machines, for spreading Skins, undressed, 
tar and oil and for Soda, arsoniate, ash, cy- 
Bugar making, lino- anide, nitrite, silicate, 
type, sewing, thrash- sulphate, 
ing, typesetting. Sole leather. 

Magnesite, crude or cal- Specimens, botany and 
cmed. mineralogy and natu- 

Maize. ral history not for sale. 

Manganese, oxide and Spermaceti oil. 

ore of. Spikes. 

Manila. Spirits, turpentine. 

Manures. Sprigs, cut. 

Manuscripts. Stamps, foreign. 

Maps, n.s.p.f. Statuary. 

Marroona. Thrashing machines. 

Marrow. Timber. 

Marshallow. Tin, except plates. 

Meal, corn. Tobacco stems. 

Meats. Trophies. 

Medals of gold, silver or Turpentine. 

copper. Twine. 

Metalcomposition, n.s.p.f. Type, old. 

Nut oil, Typesetting machines. 
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THS FREB LIST — Continued 

"Whale oil, n.B.p.f. 
Wheat, n.s p.f. 


Typewriters. 

"Vaccine virus. 

Veal. 

Vegetable substances. 
Vellum. 

Verdigris. 

Vitrol, blue. 

Wagons and carts. 

Waste. 

Water fowls. 

Wax, n.s.p.f. 

Wearing apparel. (See 
below.) 

Weeds and wood used as 
drugs, n.s p.f. 
Whalebone, unmanufac- 
tured. 


Whetstones. 

Wild animals. 

Wire, barbed fence, gal- 
vanized, nails, staiues. 

Wood, n.s p.f. 

Wood alcohol. 

Wood pulp. 

Wool, n.s.p.f. 

Works of art. 

Wrought and cast iron. 

Wrought iron or steel 
nails, n s p.f. 

Yarn, Angora goat hair, 
alpaca hair, etc., waste. 


California ; "W. S. Culbortson, of Kansas; 
and Daniel C. Uoper, of South Carolina. 
(See Tariff.) 

Tariff Commission, 4636, 4722, 4831. 
Tariff of — 

18 J 6 referred to, 760. 

1842 cliseiisaed and referred to, 2254 
2301, 2349, 2402, 2497. 

1846 discussed and referred to, 2402, 
2497, 3051. 

1890, disciiHHod, 5556, 5626. 

1894, discussed, 5984, 5998. 

1909, discussed, 7618, 7625, 7631. 
Tariff of 1913. — Shortly after his inaugura- 
tion In 1913, President W'ilson enlled Con- 
gress together In extra se.ssion, and In his 
opening address (page 7871) pointed out 
the duty laid upon th«' party by the recent 
elections, which had given the Democrats 
control of both branches of ('ongress and 
the Executive. The preceding tariff law 
was accordingly passed. 

Tarratoen Indians. (Sec Indian Tribes.) 
Tawakaro Indians. (Sec Indian Tribes.) 
Tax, Income. (See Income Tax.) 

Tax, Inheritance. (See Inheritance 

Tax.) 

Tax, Poll. (See Poll Tax.) 

Taxation. — The exaction of money from 
the individual for the use of the state Is 
a function of all forms of government. The 
generally accepted theory of taxation in 
America Is that money to be used in the 
service of all the citizens of the state Is 
.lastly raised by taxation ; that a tax which 
does not boar equally upon all or which, 
bearing equally upon all, Is used only for 
the benellt of a few Is unjust. The direc- 
tion taken by all efforts at tax reform is 
toward self-annexation — i. e., the commu- 
nity as a whole to decide what Is required 
of each Individual for the public expense. 
Out of this principle grew the doctrine that 
no tax can bo levied save by the repre- 
sentatives of the people who must pay it. 
It was in defense of this principle that the 
American colonists objected to the stamp tax 
imposed by Parliament and raised the claim 
that “taxation without representation” Is 
tyranny. The tax levied by a conquering 
nation upon a vanquished foe is tribute. 
Direct taxation is authorized by the Con- 
stitution In proportion to the population. 

The first direct tax was for $2,000,000, 
and was levied pro rata upon the sixteen 
states existing In 1798. Otners have since 
been levied, notably that of 1861, when 
$20,000,000 was levied in this manner for 
prosecuting the war. Three-fourths of this 


amount was by act of March 2, 1891, re- 
funded to the states. C ngress is forbid- 
den by the Constitution to lay any tax 
or duty on exports (page 20). States are 
forbidden to lay duties on either exports 
or imports, but may resort to direct taxa- 
tion. Until the Civil War the federal gov- 
ernment relied chiefly upon duties upon 
imports for Its revenue, but since that time 
an internal-revenue tax has been collected. 
Income taxes have become established and 
Inheritance taxes have been recommended. 
State taxation is direct and Is assessed 
upon real and personal property, upon privi- 
leges, and upon individuals or polls. Be- 
fore 1800 most of the states passed laws 
to regulate taxation. All except Delaware 
levied a tax on land, and nine of the origi- 
nal thirteen states collected a poll tax. 
The systems of county, state, and munici- 
pal taxation are numerous and constantly 
changing. According to the contention of 
tho.se who favor the single-tax theory, 
taxation should be solely upon land values, 
exclusive of improvements. (See Income 
Tax ; Inheritance Tax ; Internal Revenue ; 
Single Tax; Tariff.) 

Taxation (see also Import Duties); 

Balance due from collectors, 620. 

By States upon the franchises of 
street railway and similar corpora- 
tions, 7422. 

Consular reports on, 5201. 

Direct, discussed, 265, 268, 

Forms of, discussed, 7422. 

Income and inheritance tax recom- 
mended, 7423, 7463. 

Increase in, 5549. 

Recommended, 134, 4247. 

Internal-revenue stamps, referred to, 
3903. 

Joint resolution to correct clerical er- 
rors in internal-revenue act, vetoed, 
3471. 

On capital and deposits of banks, re- 
peal of, recommended, 4636. 

Reduction in, 4765. 

Recommended, 4102, 4422, 4636, 
4721, 4831, 5474. 

Repeal of laws regarding, rocom- 
menuled, 316, 589. 

Well-digested system of, recom- 
mended, 514. 

Taxes, Direct.— Section 8 of Article 1 of 
the Constitution authorizes Congress to lay 
and collect taxes. During the history of 
the Government it has not been deemed 
necessary to lay direct taxes but five times 
—in 1798, 1813, 1815, 1816, and 1862. 
The last time was during the Civil War, 
when a direct tax of $20,000,000 was lev- 
ied, to be proportionately assessed against 
all lots of ground with their improvements 
and dwelling houses. The operation of the 
act was suspended July 1, 1872, and by 
an act of March 2, 1891, $15,000,000 of 
this amount was refunded to the states 
The earlier direct taxes wore levied on 
houses, lands, and slaves. (See also In- 
(?ome Tax; Inheritance Tax.) 

Taylor, Zachary. — ^March 6, 1849-July 

9, 1860. 

Sixteenth Administration — Whig. 

Vice-President — Millard Fillmore, 
Secretary of State — 

John M. Clayton. 




Taylor 
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Secretary of the Treanury — 

William M. Meredith. 

Secretary of War — 

George W. Crawford. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

William B. Preston. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Thomas Ewing. 

Poatmaater-Gencral — 

Jacob Collamer. 

Attorney-General — 

Reverdy Johnson. 

Taylor was elected by the Whig party, 
Kov. 7, 3 848. He was nominated at the 
Whig National Convention at Philadelphia, 
June 7 and 8, 1848. Clay was the next 
most popular candidate for nomination. 

Platform. — The plalform endorsed Gen- 
eral Taylor’s candidacy, proelalinod Wash- 
ington’s administration as the model, sup- 
ported the Mexican War, and solicited the 
support of the Whig party. 

OppoHition. — The Free-Soil Convention, or 
Barnburners, and the Abolitionists support- 
ed Van Huron. At the Free-Soil Convention 
at Buffalo, Aug. 9 and 10, Van Huron was 
£i>rmally nominated on a platform main- 
taining 1h«‘ rights of free labor against the 
slave power and the securing of a free soil 
for a free people, proposing no Federal in- 
terf('rence with slavery, citing the Jefferson 
proviso of 1800 against the extension of 
slavery, advocating the prohibition of slav- 
ery in all new territory, demanding freedom 
in Oregon, cheap postage, and government 
retrenchment, supporting Internal improve- 
ments, recommending free grants of land 
to settlers, and advising rajiid payment of 
the public debt. The Democratic National 
Convention at Baltimore, May 22-20, 1848, 
nominated Lewis Cass on a platform which 
included the platforms of 1840 and 1844, 
endorsed and justifled the Mexican War, ex- 
pressed sympathy with the republicans of 
France, denounced monopolies and exclusive 
legislation, and heartily endorsed the pol- 
icies of Polk, 

Vote. — The popular vote oast by thirty 
States gave Taylor, 1,360,001 ; Cass, 1,220,- 
544 ; and Van Buron, 291,263. The elec- 
toral vote, counted on Feb. 14, 1849, gave 
Taylor 163 and Cass 127. 

Party Affiliation . — Taylor’s continuous 
service in the army of the United States 
left him entirely free from party or sec- 
tional attachments. When his name was 
brought forward for nomination at the 
Whig convention, several resolutions were 
offered seeking to bind Taylor to the sup- 
port of such Whig policies as the non-ex- 
tension of slave territory, no more foreign 
acquisition by conquest, the protection of 
American Industries, and opposition to the 
usurpation of authority by the Executive. 
But these resolutions were ruled out of or- 
der. TTon all of these questions, and upon 
Whig policies generally, Taylor had never 
distinctly declared himself. He was the 
only man available who could heal the 
breach in the party and unite all the dis- 
cordant elements with possible hope of suc- 
cess. Although the Whigs had opposed the 
Mexican War with vehemence, they never- 
theless chose as their candidate a man who 
had played the most important part in the 
prosecution of the war. 

Political Complexion of Congress. — In the 
Thirty-first Congress (1849-1851), the Sen- 
ate. of 62 members, was composed of 35 
Democrats, 25 Whigs, and 2 Free-Soil: and 
the House, of 227 members, was made up 
of 116 Democrats and 111 Whigs. In the 
Thirty-second Congress (1851-1853), the 
Senate, of 62 members, was composed of 
36 Democrats, 23 Whigs, and 3 Free-Soil ; 
and the House, of 233 members, was made 
up of 140 Democrats, 88 Whigs, and 5 
Free-Sollt 


Foreign Policy. — The ratification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (see Great Britain, 
Treaties with) took place during the admin- 
istration of President Taylor. The question 
of the Panama railway, upon which it bore, 
was referred to in President Taylor’s First 
Annual Message (page 2555) and again in 
the massage (page 2680) presenting the 
Clayton-BuTwer Treaty to the Senate for 
ratification. In expressing his reasons for 
the conclusion of this treaty, he says : 
“At the time negotiations were opened with 
Nicaragua for the construction of a canal 
through her territory I found Great Britain 
in possession of nearly half of Central 
America, as the ally and protector of the 
Mosquito king.’’ 

Finances. — The public debt on July 1, 
1849, amounted to $63, ()<;i. 858.69. In 
speaking of the incn'asc, President Taylor 
said (page 2555) : “The extraordinary ex- 
penses of the Mexican War and the pur- 
chase of (California and New Mexico exceed 
in amount this deficit, togt'tlier with th(* 
loans heretofore made for these objects. I 
therefore recommemd tliat authority be 
given to borrow whatovei’ sum may be nec- 
essary to cover that deficit. I recommend 
the observance of strict economy in tin? 
appropriation and expenditure of public 
money.” He leaves the matter of the sub- 
treasury system to the wisdom of Congn'ss, 
and adds: “If continued, Important modifi- 
cations of it appear to be indispensable.’’ 

Tariff . — In his F'irst Annual Message 
(page ”556) President Taylor advoentod a 
revision of the tariff so as to increase the 
revenue. He said : “I do not doubt the 
right or duty of Congress to encourage homo 
Industry, which is th(‘ great source of na- 
tional as well as Individual wealth and 
prosperity. I look to the wisdom and pa- 
triotism of Congress for the adoption of a 
system which may place home labor at last 
on a sure and permanent footing and by 
due encouragement of manufactures give a 
now and Increased stimulus to agriculture 
and promote the development of our vast 
resources and the extension of our com- 
merce.” He strongly recommends the plac- 
ing of specific duties Instead of ad valorem, 
and suggested the fixing of duties high 
enough “to afford substantial and sufllclont 
encouragement to our own industry and at 
the same time so adjusted as to Insure sta- 
bility.” 

Taylor, Zachary: 

Admission of California and New 
Mexico into Union, discussed by, 
2557, 2564. 

Annual message of, 2547. 

Biographical sketch of, 2541. 

Commander of American forces in 
war with Mexico, 2291. 
Assignment of command to, re- 
ferred to, 2299. 

Brevet rank of major-general con- 
ferred upon, referred to, 2299. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
2369, 2415, 2418. 

Dispatches from, regarding battles 
of Palo Alto and Rcsaca de la 
Palma, 2295, 2300. 

Compensation paid to, by Govern- 
ment, referred to, 2456. 

Death of — 

Announcement of, to Vice-Presi- 
dent and reply, 2589. 
Announcements of, and ho>nor 3 to 
be paid memory of, 2589, 
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Communication to Senate from 
Vice-President, 2590. 

Funeral arrangements, 2594. 
Ecferred to, 2613. 

Kemains of, removal of, referred to, 
2611. 

Eesolutions of — 

Congress on, to be transmitted to 
Taylor, 2598. 

Plouse and Senate on, 2593. 
Special message regarding, 2600. 
Exequatur issued consul of Spain re- 
voked by, 2588. 

Finances discussed by, 2555. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2548, 

2555. 

Inaugural address of, 2542. 
Mentioned, 681, 2174. 

Neutrality laws observed by, 2548. 
Portrait of, 2540. 

Proclamations of — 

Exequatur issued consul of Spain, 
revoked, 2588. 

Military expedition against prov- 
inces of Mexico, 2545. 

Ports of delivery constituted, 2588. 
Kemaiiis of, removal of, referred to, 
2611. 

Signature of, 2566. 

State of the Union, discussed by, 
2547. 

Subtreasury system, discussed by, 

2556. 

Tariff discussed by, 2556. 

Veto power of President, discussed 
by, 2561. 

Tea: 

Duties on — 

Kecominended by President — 
Grant, 4303. 

Hayes, 4422, 4511. 

Polk, 3047, 3086. 

Repeal of, recommended, 4061. 
Growth and culture of, recommended, 
4578. 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, transit way 
across: 

Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 3117. 

Cleveland, 4912, 4956. 

Fillmoro, 2617, 2656, 2702. 

Pierce, 2766, 2901. 

Polk, 2388. 

Taylor, 2554, 2580. 

Measures for protection of American 
citizens and property in, recom- 
mended, 3048, 3069, 3100. 

Referred to, 2693, 3018. 

Treaty regarding, with — 

Great Britain, 2580, 2617, 2903, 
2943, 3117. 

Mexico, 2642, 2656. 

Ratification of, opposed by Pres- 
ident Pierce, 2766. 

Rejection of, by Mexico, dis- 
cussed, 2702. 


Telegraph: 

Illustration of first, 2929. 

Outrages committed on, 1695. 
Telegraph Lines (see also Atlantic Tel- 
egraph; International Ocean Tel- 
egraph) : 

Contract for use of, by Post-Office De- 
partment recommended, 5562, 5634. 

Government control of, discussed by 
President — 

Arthur, 4728,* 4769. 

Grant, 4104, 4152, 4204. 

Harrison, Benj., 5562, 5634. 

Inclusion in j)ostal system opposed, 
8112. 

Military possession of, taken by 
United States, 3309. 

Operation of, discussed, 4297. 

Pacific telegra}>h, referred to, 3329, 
3382, 3445. 

Proposed overland, between America 
and Europe, discussed, 3445. 

Union of Postal system and, dis- 
cussed. (See Government Control 
of, ante.) 

Telephone. (See illustration opposite 

4422. 

Ten-Hour System. (See Hours of La- 
bor.) 

Tender.' — The offer to a creditor of any 
kind of money which tlio law defines as 
legal. (See Legal Tender Cases.) 
Tennessee. — Cne of the southern group of 
states. Nicknames : “The Volunteer State” ; 
“The Big Bear State”; motto: “Agricul- 
ture ; Commerce.” It lies between lat. 35® 
and 36° 35' north and long. 81® 37' and 
90® 15' west. Tennessee is bouudc'd on 
the north by Kentucky and Virginia, on 
the east and southeast by North (Carolina 
(separated by the Creat Smoky and Bald 
ranges of the Alleghanles ) . on the south 
by Ceorgia, Alabama and Mississippi, and 
tni the west by Arkansas and Missouri (sep- 
arated by the’ Mississippi River). The area 
Is 42,922 square miles, llie eastern portion 
of the stale is mountainous, while the 
extreme western pai't, bordering on the 
Mi.sslR.sippi River, consists of a fiat alluvial 
plain, where vegetation grows with almost 
tropica! luxuriance. Between these two ex- 
tremes are the’ valley of the Tennessee in 
Its southern course, an important agricul- 
tural region, and the Cumberland Plateau, 
0 table-land with an elevation of 2,000 
feet. Extending from this plateau to the 
Teiinessi‘e River in its northern course 
through the state lies the great central 
basin, sometimes called the Garden of the 
State. West of the 'Tennessee Valley rises 
another fertile plateau before the descent 
to the lowlands of the Mississippi. The 
leading productions arc corn, wheat, cotton, 
and live stock. Tennessee produces some 
of the finest tobacco grown in the United 
States. Manufactures of cotton goods and 
iron have grown up since the Civil War. 
The capital, Nashville, Is one of the great- 
est educational centers in the South. 

The first permanent settlement was made 
In 1769 at Wautauga by immigrants from 
North Carolina. When North Carolina pro- 
posed to cede this territory to the Gen(‘ral 
Government these settlers objected and or- 
ganized a state under the name of Franklin 
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(q. V.). This government was overthrown 
and a Territory was organized in 1790. 
ITie state was admitted to the Union June 
1, 1796. In January, 1861, a proposal to 
secede from the Union was defeated bv pop- 
ular vote, but carried in the election of 
June 8 of the same year. The state was 
the scene of some of the fiercest battles 
of the Civil War, including those of Island 
No. 10, Nashvilli^ Lookout Mountain, Mur- 
freesboro, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Mission- 
ary Ridge, etc. It was readmitted into the 
Union In 1866. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 246,012, comprising 
20,041,657 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $612,520,836. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $18.53 
against ,$0.93 In 1900. The value of domes- 
tic animals, poultry, etc., was $110,706,078, 
Including 9J)6.529 cattle, valued at $20,- 
690,718; 349,709 horses, $39,320,044; 275,- 
855 mules, $35,100,810; 1,387,938 swine, 
$7,329,622; 795,033 sheep, $3,009,196; 

poultry, $3,757,337. The yield and value 
of field crops in 1911 was; corn, 3,400,- 
000 acres, 91,120,000 bushels, $55,583,- 
000; wheat, 720,000 acres, 8,280,000 bush- 
els, $7,949,000; oats, 315,000 acres. 6,142,- 
000 bushels, $3,071,000; rye. 19,000 acres. 
226,000 busheis, $224,000; potatoes, 38,- 
000 acres, 1,558,090 bushels. $1,683,000; 
hay, 400,000 acres, 400,000 tons, $6,680.- 
000 ; tobacco, 77,000 acres, 62,370,000 
pounds, $5,301,450. and cotton, 420,000 
bales. The State Is a large producer of 
copper, the output of 1910 being 16,691,777 
pounds. The coal output was 7,121,380 
short tons. 

The coal fields of the State have an 
extent of 4,400 square miles. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Tennessee having an annual out- 
put valued at more than $500 at the l>egin- 
ning of 1915 was 4,775. The amount of cap- 
ital invested, was $211,423,000, giving em- 
ployment to 88,514 persons, using material 
valued at $123,430,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $212,071,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $44,910,000. 

Tennessee (see also Confederate States; 
Memphis) : 

Amendment to Federal Convention, 
ratification of, referred to, 249. 

Commanding officers in, instructions 
to, as to conduct of war, 3476. 

East Tennessee Belief Association. 
Address regarding relief for people 
in eastern section of, 3405. 

Home of Andrew Jackspn tendered 
Government by, 2654. 

Insurrection in, declared suppressed 
by proclamation, 3515. 

Joint resolution restoring, to Union, 
ajjproved and discussed, 3593. 

Major-General Jackson conducts oper- 
ations against Indian allies of 
Great Britain, 533. 

Murders committed by Indians in, 
6269. 

Eatification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 240. 

Belief for people in eastern section 
of, and address of East Tennessee 
Belief Association regarding, dis- 
cussed. 3405. 


Volunteers of — 

Expenses incurred by, recommenda- 
tion that Government pay the, 
1454, 1474. 

Number of, in Indian wars, greater 
than her proportion in general 
apportionment, 1453. 

Operation of, under Maj.-Gen. Jack- 
son against Indian allies of Great 
Britain, 533. 

Eecommendation that Government 
pay expenses incurred by, 1454, 
1474. 

Tennesse Bond Cases.— A series of seven- 
teen cases decided by the United States 
Supreme (’ourt In 3 885. In 1852 the Ten- 
nessee legislature passed an a(‘t making cer- 
tain railroad bonds n statutory lien upon 
the property on which they were issued. 
Holders of state bonds afterwards brought 
suit to establish their lien upon the prop- 
erty in question. The Supreme Court held 
that the lien was created for the benefit 
of the state and not of the holders of state 
bonds Issued under that act. 

Tennessee Centennial. — An exposition hold 
In Nashville, Tenn., from May 1 to Oct. 
30, 1897, to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the admission of the state 
into the Union. The site covered about 2UU 
aeros and a notable feature was a lawn 
of bluegrass, a characteristic of the region. 
There W'ere more than one hundred build- 
ings, containing exhibits of art, education, 
and progress in the various industries, as 
well as forms of amiiseineut. The total 
attendance was 1,786,714. The total re- 
ceipts were $1,101,285, and tlte disburse- 
ments $1,101,240. 

Tennessee River; 

Canal from the Altamaha to, referred 

to, 1027. 

Survey of, referred to, 1128. 
Tenure-of-Office Act. — Tlndm* the terms of 
the Constitution the power of making ap- 
polntmeufs Is vested in the President, to 
be exercised W’lth the advice and consent 
of the Senate. In the course of his dis- 
putes with ('ongress, President Johnson was 
charged with a corrupt use of the power 
of appointment and removal, and on the 
first day of the second session of the Thir- 
ty-ninth Congress a bill was intiodneed “to 
regulate the tenure of eertaln civil ofii(‘es.” 
It was passed over the I'rosIdenCs veto 
March 2, 1867, and was repealed in 1^7. 
This act provided that, with certain ex- 
ceptions, every officer appointed with the 
concurrence of the Senate should retairi his 
office until a successor ahould be in like 
manner appointed. Johnaoii was impeached 
for violating the act in 1868 with regard 
to Secretary-of-War Stanton. 
Tenure-of-Office Act: 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 4965. 

Johnson, 3767. 

Interpretation of, referred to, 3721. 

Eepeal of, recommended, 3871, 3992. 

4557. 

Vetoed, 3690. 

Tenure of Office In Civil Service, 8135. 
Terceira, claims of United States 

against Portugal arising out of 

blockade of, 1098, 1113, 1243; 
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Territorial Expansion: 

Annexation discussed. (See Alaska; 

California; Cuba; Florida; Gadsden 

Purchase; Hawaiian Islands; Loui- 
siana Purchase; New Mexico; Phil- 
ippine Islands; Porto Rico; St. 

John Island; St, Thomas Island; 

Santo Domingo; Texas; Yucatan.) 

Foreign policy discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Adams, John, 228. 

Adams, J. Q., 862, 868, 884, 895, 903, 
922, 950. 

Buchanan, 2966, 2998, 30.37, 3041, 
3066, 3089, 3092, 3173, 3177. 

Cleveland, 4912, 5867, 5871, 5873, 
5892, 5955, 5963, 6064, 6068, 6087, 
6148. 

Fillmore, 2614, 2656, 2701, 2715. 

Grant, 3985, 4006, 4015, 4018, 4050, 
4053, 4082, 4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 
4245, 4290, 4365. 

Harrison, Benj., 5445, 5618, 5750, 
578.3 

Harrison, W. H., 1873. 

Hayes, 4418, 4420. 

Jackson, 11.09, 1222, 1.324, 1.370, 

■ 1.378, 14.56, 1484, 1.500. 

.Tefferson, 311, .346, 349. 

Johnson, 3564, 3581, 3777, 3886, 
3888 

Lincoln, 3248, 325.5, 3327, 3444. 

McKinley, 6248, 6280, 6295, 6.307. 

Madison, 452, 473. 

Monroe, 573, 582, 624, 627, 639, 672, 
685, 762, 787, 791, 817, 829. 

Pierce, 2731, 2745, 2807, 2864, 2904. 

Polk, 2229, 2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 
2337, 2361, 2386, 2431, 2437, 2444, 
2480. 

Taylor, 2548, 255.5. 

Tyler, 1890, 2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 
2171, 2176, 2100, 2193, 2206. 

Van Buren, 1.590, 1702, 1748, 1819. 

Washington, 120, 213. 

Territories. — At tne cio.sp of the Rovoiu- 
tion*ry War several of the states liad claims 
to e:K tensive tracts of land beyond their 
western borders. Tho claim was set up 
that these territories belon^?ed to tho United 
States, as having been won by nil In com- 
mon. Between 1781 .and 1802 all those 
outlying tracts passed by acts of cession 
under the jurisdiction of the TTnlted States. 
Subsequent additions have been made by 
purchase or treaty. (See Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Florida, Gadsden Purchase, Louisiana 
Purchase, Oregon, Texas, etc.) The Con- 
tinental Congress resolved that the western 
territory to be ceded to the United States 
“shall be settled and formed Into distinct 
republican states, which shall become mem- 
bers of the Federal Union and have the 
same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
Independence as the other states." The 
Northwest Territory was organized In 1787, 
the Southwest in 1790. The, Federal Dis- 
trict of Columbia is governed directly by 
Congress, throiigh a eoinnilssion. An or- 
ganized territory has a governor, appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of tne Senate, for four years. 


and a legislature composed of a council 
and a house of representatives chosen every 
two years by the people. A delegate to 
Congress, who may speak but not vot^ Is 
elected by the people for two years. Ter- 
ritorial legislation is subject to Congres- 
sional control. 3'erritorial courts are pro- 
vided for, tb" judges of which are appoint- 
ed by the President for four years, and 
confirmed by the Senate, and over which 
the United States Supreme Court has ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Alaska has a form of 
government similar to that originally pro- 
vided for organized territories, but has no 
legislature. The only remaining territories 
are Alaska, District of Columbia and Ha- 
waii, of which Alaska and Hawaii arc ad- 
ministered by the Interior Department. In 
Alaska, the Government is planning exten- 
sive railroad construction under Its own 
management. The Interior Department reg- 
ulates and patrols the fisheries (including 
the seal hatcheries) of Alaska, conducts two 
.salmon hatcheries, supervises the reindeer 
industry, and conducts Government agricul- 
tural and mine experimental stations. (See 
Hawaii, Alaska, District of Columbia, Inte- 
rior Department.) 

Territories (see also the several Terri- 
tories) : 

Act to pay moneys collected under 
direct tax of 1861 to States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, vetoed, 5422. 

Admission of, into Union, discussed 
and recommendations regarding, 
3033, 3086. 

Affairs in, discussed by President — 
Grant, 4157. 

Harrison, Benj., 5640, 

Courts of, appeals from, to Supreme 
Court, recommendations regarding, 
4939. 

Distribution of arms, ordnance, stores, 
etc., to District of Columbia and, 
regulations regarding, 5159, 5462. 

Judges in, authority of, as Federal 
Judges referred to, 22fe. 

Mineral resources of, discussed, 33.30. 

Miners in, act for protection of, dis- 
cussed, and recommendations re- 
garding, 5563. 

Northwest of Ohio referred to, 142,18.3. 

Officers in, absence of, referred to and 
orders regarding, 3720, 4095. 

Power of legislatures of, to authorize 
corporations to issue bonds referred 
to, 1757. 

Roads within, power to construct, dis- 
cussed, 2749. 

Slavery in, discussed. (See Slavery.) 

South of Ohio — 

Admission to Union sought by, 189. 
Referred to, 183. 

Supreme Court decision regarding 
slavery in. (See Slavery.) 

Transfer of affairs of, from State 
Department to Interior Department 
recommended, 4060, 4145. 

Teton Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Texan War. (See Wars, Foreign.) 
Texas.— 3Jie largest of the United States; 
nickname, “The Lone Star State." It lies 
between lat. 425° 51' and 36° 30' north 
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and long. 9So 27' and 106® 40' west. It 
is bounded on the north by Oklahoma, on 
the northeast by Arkansas, on the east by 
Arkansas and Louisiana, on the south and 
southeast by the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south and southwest by Mexico, and on the 
west by New Mexico. It has an area of 
265,896 square miles. It consists of a low 
coast region in the southeast, west of this 
a prairie country, a hilly region, elevated 
plains to the north and west, and a moun- 
tainous country west of the Pecos River. 
It is an important agricultural state, the 
leading products being cotton, corn, live 
stock, sugar and rice. The manufacture of 
lumber and timber products, cotton seed 
oil and grist and flour mill products are 
the chief industries. The discovery and 
development of the oil fields has added to 
the wealth and population of the State. 

La Salle made a landing at Matagorda 
Bay and built a fort In 1685, By the 
treaty of 1819-1821 with Spain the United 
States surrendered her claim that Texas 
was included in the Louisiana Purchase. 
Meanwhile Mexico had declared her Inde- 
pendence of Spain, and Texas with Coa- 
hulla formed a state of the Mexican Re- 
public. Texas seceded from Mexico, 
proclaiming her independence March 2, 
1836. After the defeat of the Mexican 
forces under Santa Anna, by General Hous- 
ton in the battle of Son Jacinto, April 21, 
1836. the Republic of Texas was recognized 
by England, France, Belgium and the United 
States. Annexation was accomplished by ji 
joint resolution of Congress Dec. 29, 1845. 

The dispute over the Western boundary 
led to the Mexican War. On March 25, 
1850, Texas ceded to the United States all 
claims to territory outside her present lim- 
its, receiving therefor $10,000,000. An or- 
dinance of secession was passed Feb. 1, 
1861. The State was readmitted to the 
Union March 30, 1870. 

In the eastern part of the state are 
valuable yellow-pine forests, and there are 
oyster and other fisheries on the coast. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms In the state at 417,770, comprislne 
112,435,067 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $2,217,645,164. The aver- 
age value of farm land was $14.53 per acre 
against $4.70 In 1900. The value of do- 
mestic animals, poultry, etc., was $318,646,- 
509, Including 6,034,586 cattle, valued at 
$132,985,879; 1,170,068 horses, $84,024,- 

635 : 675,558 mules, $73,979,145 ; 2,336,363 
swine, $11,039,366; 1.808.709 sheep, $6,301,- 
864; poultry, $4,806,642. The yield and 
value of field enms for 1911 was: Corn, 

7.300.000 acres, 69,350,000 bushels. $55,- 
480.000 ; wheat, 700,000 acres, 6,580.000 
bushels. $6,580,000 ; oats, 737,000 acres. 

18.499.000 bushels, $9,989,000; rye, 2,000 
acres. 20.000 bushels, $21,000 ; rice, 238,300 
acres, 8,174,000 bushels, $6,539,000; pota- 
toes, 50,000 acres, 2.850,000 bushels, $3,- 

591.000 ; hay, 606,000 acres, 606,000 tons. 
$7,211,000; tobacco, 300 acres, 195,000 
i^otinds, $39,000, and cotton, 4,280,000 bales. 
Texas ranks first among the states In the 
production of cotton. Petroleum to the 
extent of about 0,000.000 barrels was pro- 
duced In 1911, showing a gradual decrease 
in the last few years. The coal rained was 
1,892,176 short tons, valued at $8,160,965. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments In Texas having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 5,084. The amount of capital 
Invested was $283,544,000, giving employ- 
ment to 91,114 persons, using material 
valued at $253,090,000 and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $361,279,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $59,179,000. 


Texas (see also Confederate States) : 
Acquisition of, not attemjjted by con- 
quest, 2337. 

Act — 

Authorizing special seed distribu- 
tion in drought-stricken counties 
in, vetoed, 5142. 

To constitute new division of judi- 
cial district of, etc., vetoed, 6185. 
Admission of, into Union — 

Constitution adoption by, 2236, 
2266. 

Discussed. (Sec Annexation of, 
post.) 

Foreign interference discussed, 
2237. 

Withdrawal of application for, re- 
ferred to, 1705. 

Annexation of, to United States — 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 2167, 2168. 

Desired by, 1456, 1487. 

Discussed by President — 

Polk, 2229, 2236, 2329, 2337. 
Tyler, 2160, 2169, 2171, 2176, 
2193, 2206. 

Information regarding, desired by 
Senate, refused, 2232. 

Not an offense to Mexico, 2329. 
Protest of Mexico against, referred 
to, 2238. 

Question of, presented to people of, 

2196, 2337. 

Immediate annexation favored, 

2197, 2337. 

Referred to, 1587, 1693, 2210, 

2483. 

Terms of, accepted by, 2236, 2337. 
Annexation treaty with United 
States — 

Consent of Mexico to, not required, 
2171, 2177, 2195. 

Debts of, to be assumed by General 
Government, 2197. 

Discussed and referred to, 2160, 
2169, 2171, 2176, 2193, 2206. 
Opposition to, discussed, 2171, 
2176. 

Ratification of, regarded by Mexico 
as a declaration of war by United 
States, 2170. 

Referred to, 2175, 2194. 

Rejection of, by Senate, discussed, 
2176. 

Transmitted, 2160. 

Armistice between Mexico and, re- 
ferred to, 2172. 

Army of United States sent to pro- 
tect territory of, from invasion, 
2238, 2261. 

Boundary dispute regarding Greer 
County. (See Greer County.) 
Boundary line of, 2166. 

Boundary line of, with Louisiana, 
960. 
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Boundary line of, with New Mexico, 
2566, 2568, 2586, 2587, 2601, 2609, 
^2628. 

Proposition of United States re- 
garding establishment of, ac- 
cepted, 2630. 

Proclamation regarding, 2643. 
Views of President Fillmore on 
settlement of, 2603, 2630. 
Boundary line of United States 
with — 

Appropriation for expenses of 
marking, recommended, 2839. 
(Convention regarding, 1684, 1705, 
1706, 1750, 1822. 

(lommiasioners ax^pointed under, 
1750, 1822, 1932. 

Final decision of, 1944. 
Demarcation of, referred to, 1957, 
2003. 

Proposition for establishment of, 
accepted by, 2630. 

Proclamation regarding, 2643. 
Referred to, 4790. 

Brazos Santiago, commerce of, re- 
ferred to, 2610. 

Civil and political condition of, dis- 
cussed, 1484. 

Referred to, 1449, 1457, 1496. 

Civil authority of Mexico in, expelled, 
1487. 

Claims of, against United States, 
2198, 2251. 

Payment of, in stock, discussed, 
2661. 

Claims of, to portion of New Mexico, 
discussed. (See Boundary line of, 
with New Mexico, ante.) 

Claims of United States against, con- 
vention for adjustment of, 1686. 
Commercial relations with, 1964. 

Treaty regarding, 2030. 

Constitution of, ratification of, re- 
ferred to, 2236. 

Letter regarding, referred to, 2266. 
Correspondence — 

Regarding title to, 2173. 

With Mexico, regarding, 2014. 
Debts of — 

Referred to, 2210. 

To be assumed by United States, 
2197. 

Defense and improvement of coast of, 
referred to, 2304. 

Diplomatic agents of, “aecredited to 
United States, 2175. 

Disorders on frontier of. (See Rio 
Grande River.) 

Frontiers of, increase of cavalry force 
on, referred to, 4372. 

Government established in, 1487. 
Governor of, letter of, regarding ex- 
tension of civil jurisdiction, dis- 
cussed, 2603. 

Referred to, 2609. 


Independence of — 

Acknowledgment of, by Santa 
Anna, referred to, 2330. 

Conditional agreement of Mexico 
to acknowledge, discussed, 2239. 
Discussed by President — 

Jackson, 1484. 

Referred to by President Mc- 
Kinley, 6287. 

Polk, 2330. 

Tyler, 2113. 

Recognized by United States, 1500. 
Indians in — 

Assignment of lands to, recommend- 
ed, 2710. 

Colonization of, referred to, 2833. 
Insurrection in, termination of, 
claimed, 3632. 

Correction of date in, by proclama- 
tion, 3747. 

Invasion of United States frontier 
by armed force from, 1726. 

Judicial authority of, interference of 
military forces with, referred to, 
2568, 2585. 

Mexico threatens to renew war with, 
discussed, 2194, 2206. 

Military aid to be furnished to, by 
United States, referred to, 2174. 
Military force on frontier of, referred 
to, 2173, 4424. 

' Minister of United States to — 
Nomination of, 1501. 

Referred to, 2175. 

Principles of civil liberty destined to 
flourish in, 3280. 

Prisoners rescued from jail in Starr 
County by Mexicans, referred to, 
4408. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union, 
discussed, 3519. 

Referred to, 4000. 

Reconstruction of — 

Referred to, 4000. 

Time for submitting constitution 
to voters, proclaimed, 3971. 
Referred to, 3983. 

Relations with, 1943, 2014, 2168. 
Treaties of, with Prance and Great 
Britain, referred to, 2210, 2212, 
2297. 

Treaty with, 2030, 2160, 2168. 

War with Mexico, (See Wars, For- 
eign.) 

Texas, Department of, neutrality laws 
of United States and Mexico violated 
in, and action of United States, dis- 
cussed, 5877. 

Texas Fever among cattle, discussed, 
5887, 5957. 

Texas vs. White et al. — a case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
which the acts of secesalon of the Southern 
States were declared void uud the rights 
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of a State of the Union held to be unim- 
paired by the acts of a revolutionary gov- 
ernment within the State. 

In 1851 the United States issued to the 
State of Texas 5,000 coupon bonds for 
$1,000 each, payable to the State of Texas 
or bearer, with interest at 5 per cent 
seinl-annually. In settlement of certain 
boundary claims. Sonu* of these bonds 
were seized by the officers of the State gov- 
ernment during the (.'ivil War and sold to 
White & Chiles and others of New York, 
'riie bonds were payable only when in- 
dorsed by the governor. The State con- 
vention in 180(5 pasH(‘d an ordinance look- 
ing to the recovery of these bonds. An 
act passed in October of that year aiithor- 
iz(‘d tin* gov(‘rnor to proceed in his discre- 
tion to <‘arry out this intention. The agent 
ao])ointed by the executive procured the 
tiling of a bill the same year asking for an 
injunction and the recovery of the bonds 
in question. The case came before the 
Sui)ienie Court of the United States at 
the l>eceinl)er term, 18G8, on the original 
bill. The injunction was granted on the 
general ground that the action of a revo- 
lutionary State government did not affect 
the right of Texas as a State of the Union 
having a government acknowledging her 
obligations to the Federal Constitution. 
The court pronounced the act of secession 
void. Chief Justice Chase rendering the 
opinion. Justice Grier dissented on all 
the points raised and decided. Justices 
Swayne and Miller (‘oncurred in dissent- 
ing on the capacity of tlie State of Texas, 
“in her present oondllloii,” to waive on 
an original suit. On the merits of tlie 
case they united with llu' majority. 

Further hearing was accorded to certain 
parties, and both complainant and de- 
fendants were granted lilaudy in the de- 
cree to apply for further directions in its 
execution, in one plaee in the court’s opin 
ion the (.''blef Justice said it was a his- 
torical fact that in 18(52 the government 
of Texas In control was its only actual 
government, its acts in almost all respe«‘ts 
valid, though niilawfiil and nwohitioiiary 
as to the United States. Dectnnber, 18G9, 
the additional part of this celebrated case, 
known in the reports as Tt'xas vn. Harden- 
berg, arose, the (’hief Justice deciding for 
the court that upon the whole (‘ase the d(‘- 
cree must be for the eomi)laniant as to the 
bonds claimed by Hardenlx'rg. 

Further decisions of the Supreme ('ourt 
on additional portions of tin* case are as 
follows, briefly: December, 1870, In re 
Paschal, Justice Bradley delivering the 
court's judgment, it was ordered that the 
motion to compel George W. Paschal to 
pay to the clerk of the court the money 
received by him be denied. An order was 
granted to discharge him as solicitor and 
counsel for the complainant In the second 
case. October, 1874, In re Chiles, Justice 
Miller rendering the court’s opinion, Jus- 
tices Field and Hunt dissenting, It was 
ordered that Chiles pay a fine of $250 
and the costs of the proceeding and stand 
committed to the marshal's custody until 
the same be paid. This was for contempt 
In disobeying the court’s decree. 

Textiles and Glass, report on cost of 
producing in United States and Eu- 
rope transmitted, 5674. 

Thames (Canada), Battle of.— After Per- 
ry’s victory over the British fleet on Lake 
Erie, Gen. Harrison completed his prepara- 
tions for the Invasion of Canada. Sept. 21, 
1813, the embarkation of the army on 
Perry’s transports began. On the after- 
noon of the 27th the Army of the North- 


west, consisting of 5,000 men, under the 
immedlule command of Gen. Harrison and 
Gen. Shelby, governor of Kentucky, landed 
at Amherstburg (Malden), but found that 
Proctor’s army, about 800 regulars and 
1,200 Indians, hud fled Inland. Harrison 
started in hot pursuit. In response to the 
repeated demands of Tecumseb the British 
made a stand about eight miles north of 
the river Thames. Hero they were at- 
tacked on Oct. 5 by about 3,000 Americans. 
A short but decisive battle took place, in 
which the British and Indians were com- 
pletely routed and Chief Tecumseh was 
killed. The precise number of casualties 
in this battle is not known. The Ameri- 
can loss was probably about 15 killed and 
twice that number wounded. The Britlsl 
lost about 18 killed, 26 wounded, and (5()( 
taken prisoners, of whom 25 were officers 
Proctor made his escape. Thlrty-thret 
dead Indians were found upon the field 
afl<‘r the battle. (See the illustration op- 
posite 569.) 

Thanks of Congress: 

Tender of, recommended to — 

Alden, James, 3277. 

Bailey, Theodorus, 3277. 

Baldwin, Charles H., 3277. 

Bell, Henry H., 3277. 

Boggs, Charles S., 3277. 

Breese, K. Eandolph, 3277. 

Caldwell, Charles H. B., 3277. 

Craven, Thomas T., 3277. 

Crosby, Pierce, 3277. 

Cushing, William B., 3457. 

Bahlgren, John A., 3284. 

Davis, Charles H., 3284. 

De Camp, John, 3277. 

Dewey, George, etc., 6207. 

Donaldson, Edward, 3277. 

Du Pont, Samuel F., 3265, 3271. 

Farragut, David C., 3276. 

Foote, Andrew H., 3283. 

Goldsborough, Louis M., 3266. 

Guest, John, 3277. 

Harrell, Abram, 3277. 

Harrison, Napoleon, 3277. 

Hobson, Kichmond R, 6306. 

Lardner, James L., 3284. 

Lee, Samuel P., 3277. 

Morris, George U., 3345. 

Morris, Henry, 3277. 

Newcomb, Frank H., etc., 6302. 

Nichols, Edward F., 3277. 

Porter, David D., 3277, 3284, 3352. 

Preble, George H., 3277. 

Queen, Walter W., 3277. 

Ransom, George M., 3277. 

Renshaw, William B., 3277. 

Rodgers, John, 3392. 

Rowan, Stephen C., 3284. 

Russell, John H., 3277. 

Smith, Albert N., 3277. 

Smith, Melancton, 3277. 

Smith, Watson, 3277. 

Stringham, Silas H., 3284. 

Swartwout, Samuel, 3277. 

Wainwright, Jonathan M., 3277. 

Wainwright, Richard, 3277. 

Winslow, John A., 3457. 
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Woodworth, Selim E., 3277. 

Worden, John L., 3344. 

Tendered to — 

Dewey, George, etc., 6298. 

Reply of, 6302. 

Grant, Ulysses S., 3432. 

Lyon, Nathaniel, etc., 3300. 

Thanks of President: 

Tendered to — 

Burnside, Ambrose E., 3305. 

Canby, Edward R. S., 3440. 

Dewey, George, etc., 6568, 6579. 

Referred to, 6297. 

Parragut, David G., 3440. 

Foote, Andrew H., 3305. 
Goldsborough, Louis M., 3305. 
Granger, Gordon, 3440. 

Grant, Ulysses S., 3305. 

Merritt, Wesley, etc., 6579. 

Militia of — 

Illinois, 3442. 

Indiana, 3442. 

Iowa, 3442. 

Ohio, 3440. 

Wisconsin, 3442, 

Sampson, William T., etc., 6573. 
Shafter, William R.,ctc., 6574, 6577. 
Sherman, William T., 3439. 

Wool, John E., 3313. 

Worden, John L., 3313. 
Thanksgiving Proclamations of Presi- 
dent — 

Adams, John, 258, 274. 

Arthur, 4623, 4710, 4746, 4812. 

Cleveland, 4895, 5076, 5156, 5328, 
5865, 5943, 6025, 6127. 

Grant, 3972, 4046, 4092, 4132, 4182, 
4231, 4279, 4346, 4351. 

Harrison, Ben j., 5454, 5536, 5597, 5736. 

Hayes, 4409, 4442, 4500, 4551. 

Johnson, 3530, 3636, 3748, 3858. 

Lincoln, 3290, 3371, 3373, 3429. 

McKinley, 6470, 6491, 6518, 6544. 

Madison, 498, 517, .543, 545. 

Roosevelt, 6640, 6698, 6782, 6889, 
6964, 6969. 

Taft, 7392, 7491, 7764. 

W^ashington, 56, 171. 

Wilson, 7902, 8012, 8088. 

Thetis, The. (See Schley, Winfield S.) 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Qeneral. 

(See Assistant Postmasters-General.) 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department. — This office was cre- 
ated In 1875, and at the present time car- 
ries with it an annual salary of $4,500. 
The third assistant secretary of state is 
appointed by the President, by and with 
tile consent of the Senate. Together with 
the assistant secretary of state, he is in 
charge of the diplomatic appointments ; and 
In addition has charge of the Western Euro- 
pean Division (q. v.) and the Near Eastern 
Division (q. v.) of the Department. He 
att(mds also to the I>epartments’ represen- 
tation in International Conferences and to 
the ceremonial part of the diplomatic serv- 
ice. He is also in charge of the Bureau 


of Rolls and of the Library of the Depart- 
ment. (See State Department.) 

Three-Cent Piece,— A small silver coin au- 
thorized by Congress in 1851. It was coined 
from 1851 to 1873, inclusive, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1857. Us weight was 
originally 12,376 grains, but in 1853 this 
was reduced to 11.52 grains. The three-cent 
coin was legal tender to the amount of 
thirty cents. March 3, 1865, Congress au- 
thorized another tliree-cent piece, to l)e 
made of an alloy of copper and nickel 
With file exception of the year 1877, this 
piece was coined continuously till 1890. Its 
weight was thirty grains. 

Three-Dollar Piece. — A gold coin of the 
United States, authorized in 1853. Its coin- 
age was begun the next year and continued 
till 1890. The weight of the coin was 77.4 
grains, and it was legal tender to an uii- 
Ifinited amount. 

Ticonderoga (N. Y.), Capture of.— As 

soon us the events of Lexington and Con- 
cord became known It W'as decided by the 
Americans to seize the British fort a"^ 
Tl<*onderoga, at the junction of Lakes 
(Jeorge and Champlain. The place was 
garri.soned by 44 men under Caj)t. Dela- 
place. On the night of May 10, 1775, 
Col. Ethan Allen, with other officers ami 
270 (Jreen Mountain boys, gained an en- 
trance to the fort and Allen demanded its 
surrender, as traditionally roported, “in the 
name of the (»n‘at Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress.” Finding resistance 
useless, Delaplaee surrendered the garri- 
son and 120 cannon, with muskets, l)all, 
and powder. The surprise was so com- 
plete that not a man was lost. 

Ticonderoga, The, cruise of, 4693. 

Tigre, Island of seizure and occupa- 
tion of, by Great Britain referred 
to, 2570, 2601. 

Timber-Culture Act.— An act pass('d by 
Congress March 3, 1873, for the promo- 
tion of forestry. It granted to settlors 
160 acres of treeless land on condition that 
they plant and cultivate a certain number 
of forest trees. 

Timber-Culture Act: 

Act respecting repeal of, returned, 
6182. 

Repeal of, recommended, 4770, 4837, 
5107. 

Timber Lands. (See Lands, Public.) 
Time, Regulation of. (Stje Interna- 
tional Meridian Gonfereuce.) 
Tippecanoe. — A nick-name given to Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison on account of hi.s 
victory at the Battle of Tippecanoe. (8ce 
Tippecanoe, Battle of.) 

Tippecanoe and Tyler too.-— The cam- 
paign cry used prior to the election of Har- 
rison and Tyler in 1840, arising from Har- 
rison’s success at the Battle of Tippecanoe. 
(See Tippecanoe, Battle of.) 

Tippecanoe, Battle of (Nov. 7, I8il).— 
In 1800, Teeumseh, chief of the Shawnee 
Indians, and his brother Elkswatana, 
called the Prophet, formed a plan for a 
great confederacy of all the western and 
southern Indians against the whites. Their 
doctrine was opposed to tribal rights, and 
they claimed that no part of the territory 
could be sold by any tribe to the whites 
without the consent of all the Indians, 
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William Henry Harrison, who had been 
on Ihe slaO' of General Anthony Wayne 
at the battle of Mainnee Rapids, and Sec- 
retary to General Arthur St. Clair, Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory, was ap- 
pointed in 1801, Governor of the Indiana 
Territory, from which was later formed the 
States or Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. By the close of 1806 Harrison 
had extinguished Indian titles to 46,000 
acres of land in the territory. Sept. 30, 
3 809, he concluded a treaty by which, for 
$10,5.50, he secured nearly 3,000,000 acres 
along the Wabash and White Rivers. Te- 
cuinseh and the Prophet told the Indians 
they were ch<‘at(‘d by the treaties, and 
appealed to their savage nature to turn 
against the whites. Alumt 1808 Tecum- 
seh established his council lire on the banks 
of the Tippecanoe River in Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, Imllana, near the site of the present 
village of Battle Ground. Harrison was 
aware of the hostile O'cling among the 
Indians over the treaties of Vincennes 
and Fort Wayne, which he had negotiated, 
and began preparations for defense. While 
building a sloekade on the site of the 
present city of Terre Haute, Oct. 11, 3811, 
one of the white sentinels was killed by 
an Indian in ambush. This determined 
Harrison to march against the camp at 
Tipp(‘canoe. On the night of Nov. 6, 1811, 
he encamped within a mile of the Indian 
villa g<', and tli(‘ Frophet had agreed to a 
conference on th(‘ following day. Harri- 
son’s i)arty consisted of about 800, in- 
cluding 500 Indians and Kentucky milltla- 
mon. The hostile Indians were estimated 
by Harrison at 700, They w'ere under 
the command of White Loon, Stone Eater, 
and Winnemae, Tecumseh being then on a 
mission to the Creeks and Cherokees to 
Induce them to join his confederacy. With- 
out 'waiting for the promised conference 
or even the dawn of day, the savages made 
a furious assault on Harrison’s camp, 
which they maintained with feroclons brav- 
ery for tw'o hours. It was after daylight 
w’hen the last of the Indians were driven 
from the field, leaving forty of their num- 
ber d('nd on the battleground. The loss to 
the 'whites was 37 killed and 151 wounded. 
The entire loss of the Indians was never 
ascertained. Next day Harrison advanced 
to the town, found it deserted, destroyed 
it and returned to Vincennes. This disas- 
ter broke the power of Tecumseh. (See 
illustration opposite 457.) 

Titles. (See Lands, Public.) 

Tobacco. — A native American plant of the 
Nightshade family (Nicotiana tabacum), the 
h'aves of which have .strong narcotic ef- 
fects. It was named from the Indian 
tabaco or pipe in which the aborigines 
smoked the leaves. The word was applied 
by Ibo Spaniards to the herb itself. Its 
use was observed in Santo Domingo in 
3 492. It was Introduced into European 
countries by the early voyagers, and the 
Virginia settlers made It their chief agri- 
cultural product, and even used it as the 
standard of value. Tobacco was unknown 
to the chlUzed world prior to the discov- 
ery of America. It is a sedative and nar- 
cotic, and is used by more people and 
among more nations than any similar sub- 
stance, with perhaps the exception of tea. 
After its introduction into England in 1585, 
Its habitual use soon spread over Conti- 
nental Europe and into Asia, notwithstand- 
ing the determined efforts of ecclesiastic 
and civil authorities to prohibit It. When 
the period of persecution had run Us 


course, it was looked upon as a medicine 
and was prescribed for all sorts of human 
ailments. Its habitual use was looked 
upon as a luxury to be enjoyed only by 
the well-to-do. B^rom 1(119 to 1641 prices 
in London ranged from three pence to three 
shillings per pound. During the civil war 
In the United States, the price ranged from 
twelve cents to forty-live cents per pound. 

Tobacco as a Revenue Producer . — Owing 
perhaps to its universal use and its general 
regard as a luxury, tobacco Is the most 
heavilv taxed article In the world. In this 
country the Internal revenue tax Is six 
cents per pound for the iiianiifactured pro<l- 
uct. Cigars, large, arc tax(Ml .$3 per 3,000; 
small, and cigarettes, 54 cents per 1,000. 
The United Kingdom levies a tax of from 
77 cents to 85 cents per pound; cigars, 
$1.21 per pound. Norway taxes manufac- 
turod tobacco 22 cents per pound ; Sweden, 
12 cents; Switzerland, 22 cents; Germany, 
9 cents; Holland, 34 cents; Russia, 3S 
cents. In France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
Austria, Turkey, Rumania the government 
monopolizes the trade in tobacco. It Is also 
made the object of special excise taxes 
from time to time. 

The production of tobacco In the United 
States as reported to the Department of 
Agriculture in the year 1913 was as fol- 
lows ; 


States 

Acres 

Pounds 

Farm Value 
Dec. 1 

New Hampshire 

100 

177,000 

«32,000 

Vermont. . . 

100 

170,000 

31,000 

Massachusetts 

6,600 

11,560,000 

2,044 ,0(K) 

Connecticut . . 

20,200 

36,754,000 

6,614,000 

New York 

4.600 

6,980,000 

718,000 

Pennsylvania , 

33,100 

47,995,000 

4,080,000 

Maryland . 

22,000 

17,600,000 

1,408,000 

Virgmia. 

175,000 

113,750,000 

10,238,000 

West Virginia . . 

10,800 

8,866,000 

974,000 

North Carolina. 

265,000 

172,250,000 

19,809,000 

South Carolina 

50,000 

36,500,000 

3,540,000 

Georgia 

1,900 

1,900,000 

476,000 

Florida 

4,300 

4,300,000 

1,290,000 

Ohio 

86,800 

78,120,000 

6,875,(K)0 

Indiana 

13,600 

12,150,000 

1,094.000 

Illinois 

600 

468,000 

56,000 

Wisconsin 

45,600 

53,808,000 

6,919,000 

Missouri J 

4,100 

4,920,000 

640,000 

Kentucky ... 

400,000 

364,000,000 

30,576,000 

Tennessee . . . 

77,400 

63,468,000 

4,760,000 

Alabama . . . 

200 

140,000 

39,000 

Louisiana . 

700 

280.000 

98,0(K) 

Texas . 

200 

116,000 

24,000 

Arkansas 

700 

427,000 

77,000 

United States . 

1,223,600 

1,034,679,000 

$101,411,000 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion, consumption and revenue derived from 
other countries for the year 1913, as com- 
pared with the United States : 


COUNTKIBS 

Production 

Total 

Consumption j 

Total 
Revenue 
(Customs and 
Excise) 

United States. . 

Germany 

Russia 

Prance 

United Kingdom 
AustaiarHungaiy 

Pounds 

963.734,000 

66.962,951 

238,461,159 

36,780,668 

Msiosr.goi 

Pounds 

o660,429,000 

271,205,899 

202,603.424 

116,364.079 

95,983,625 

169.191,240 

Dollars 

106,879,000 

45,072,123 

.41,140,511 

104,840,422 

86,804.340 

63,663,744 
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The revenue receipts from tobacco in the 
TTiiited States In recent years have been as 
follows ; 


Fiscal 

Rkvknue 

Fiscal 

Revenoib 

Ykar 

Receivts 

Year 

Receipts 

1900 

, .$48,422,997 

1911. . . . 

. .$67,005,951 

1907 

.. 51,811,070 

1912.. . . 

. . 70,590,150 

1908 

.. 49,862,754 

1913.. . . 

.. 76,769,42^ 

1909 

.. 51,887,178 

1914. .. 

. . 79,986,639 

1910 

.. 58,118,457 

1915 

.. 77.470.757 


^I'he detail(Ml stat (‘incut of manufactured 
to]>a(‘co withdrawn for consumption in 
IPM follows; 


Number 

(Mii:ars. w’(‘lghiiif; nujn' Ilian 

lbs. per tliousand .... 7,G70,8*i-.-'h) 

(’iKars, wcigliiiiR’ nut more 

than :* lbs. per thousand 1,030,793,000 
('I^Mrettes. \vcj;>liin;j; more 

than 3 lbs. jier thousand.. 17,418,880 
rij;arettes, wcljjUing not 
more than .3 lbs. per thou- 
sand 10,409.007.130 

Pounds 

Snuff 32,700,741 

Tobacco, chewing and smok- 
ing 412,505,213 


Statistics of the last census show there 
were in 1909, 15.822 mamifacUirlng es- 
tablishments engaged In the tobacco in- 
dustry. These wi're owned and operated 
l).y 17,034 proprietors or fli’in members, 
and employed 197,037 salaried employ- 
ees and wage-earners, and used a total 
capital of $245,()00.00(). These estai>- 
llshmcnts converted $177,180,900 worth of 
raw material into linished product valued 
at $410,095,000. They paid in salaries and 
wages $80.1 14,O(k0. 

Tobago, Island of, duties on vessels 
from, suspended by proclamation, 
5598, 6502. 

Toledo, Ohio, proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Toledo War. — A bloodless dispute between 
Ohio and Michigan in 1835 over the terri- 
tory which contained the city of Toledo. 
Just previous to Michigan’s making appli- 
cation for admission to the Union, Ohio 
proposed to assume control of the disputed 
tract. Michigan passed an ordinance mak- 
ing the occupation of Toledo by Ohio au- 
thorlti(‘s a penal offense and appealed to 
the Federal Government to sustain the ac- 
tion. The militia were called out on both 
sides. When armed hostilities became im- 
minent, Michigan was admitted as a State 
and awarded the Upper Peninsula in ex- 
change for the Toledo tract In dispute. 
Toledo War, controversy regarding 
boundary between Ohio and Michi- 
gan known as, 637, 1173, 1404, 1407. 

ToU.— A fee collected for a privilege. This 
form of collecting has been employed as a 
means for paying the cost of building roads 
and bridges, usually when a county or other 
corporate body borrows the money on bonds 
to pay for the work involved, and then 
sets up toll gates, where, through a series 
of years, monev Is collected from travelers 
on the road for the redemption of the 
Iwnds, Sometimes, however, the build- 
ing Is done by private enterprise and paid 
for thereafter with tolls collected, both for 
re-lmbursement and for profit. Toll-bridges 
and toll-roads are now almost extinct, the 
preferred method being that of taxation. 


Tonawanda Indians, (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Tonga Islands: 

Treaty between Germany and Great 
Britain and, referred to, .5121. 
Treaty with, 5121. 

Tonga, Treaties with. — The treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation of 1880 
provides privileges to the citizens of the 
one country in that of the other equal to 
those of the most favored nation. ’I'radc 
privilege.s, except in the case of laliorcrs, 
shall In no case be more restrictive than 
those granted to otlun’S. Shipping ebargi^s 
shall be no higher than those paid liy the 
national ships in home ports. 

Ships-of-war of either power shall liave 
free access to any of the ports; and to 
facilitate repairs the government of ’J'onga 
agrees to sell to the Unit(‘d Slates land on 
the islands to provide a coaling or other 
station. Mail steamers from the United 
States crossing the I’acillc Ocean shall have 
full harbor privileges on payment of oue- 
third the customary shipping charges, so 
long as the vessels so partaking of tliis 
privilege shall carrv the Tonga mails free 
of charge. Whaling and fishing vcssids 
are granted large privileges in the isbinds 
free of harbor charges so long as they do 
not trade or barter spirituous liquors, 
arms, or ammunition to the Tongas. 

No United States citizen residing In 
Tonga shall be compelled to do military 
service, or to ptiy higher or other license 
fees than do the subjects of Tonga. De- 
serters are to be apprehended by the local 
authorities upon application from the con- 
sul or, when sin'h Is deficient, from the 
master of the vessel. Consular olficera 
may be appointed in terms ciistomaiT in 
<‘onsnlar conventions. Freedom of con- 
science Is extend(*d to all citizens of the 
TJnited States in Tonga. 

Tonkawa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Tonnage Duties. (See Vessels, Foreign.) 
Topeka Constitution.— The enactment of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which, it has 
been claimed. In effect repealed the Mis- 
souri Compromise forbidding shnery north 
of 30® 30', left the quest iou of slavery 
to be decided by the people of the terri- 
tories before admission. The proslnvery 
and antlsluvery advocates at onc(‘ begun a 
struggle for .supremacy. Oct. 23, 1855, a 
con.slitutional convention n'presontijig the 
anti-slavery population of Kansas met at 
Topeka. This convention adopted the 
boundaries set by the Kansa.s-Nebraska 
bill, prohibited slavery after July, 1857, 
and conferred the right of suffrage on 
“white male citizens” and on “every civ- 
ilized male Indian who has adopted the 
habits of the white man.” This eoiivoiition 
was dispersed by Federal troops. The bill 
to admit Kansas into the Union under 
the provisions of the Topeka constitution 
was introduced in the House of Uepresen- 
tatives by Daniel Mace, of Indiana, April 
7, 1856, and In the Senate by Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, March 24. The bill passed the 
Hon.se, but failed In the Senate. (See also 
Lecompton Constitution; Wyandotte Con- 
stitution.) 

Topeka Constitution. (See Kansas, 
Government of.) 

TopograpKical Corps: 

Increase in, 873, 1474, 1607. 
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Internal improvements, operations of, 
intrusted to, 1776. 

Eeorganization of, recommended, 
1388. 

Tornado, The. (See Yirginius^ The.) 
Torpedo Boats, (See Vessels, United 

States.) 

Torpedoes: 

Adoption and construction of, dis- 
cussed, 5759. 

Appropriation for trial with, recom- 
mended, 4304. 

Tortugas. (See Dry Tortugas.) 

Tory. — The terms “Whig” and “Tory” had 
been In use in Kngllah polities for a great 
many years anterior to the American Uevo- 
lutlon. The term “Whig” designated the 
party opposing the royal prerogative and 
who were generally in favor ol‘ reforms ; 
th(‘ term “Tory.” the party upholding the 
)rerogative and adhering to old institutions, 
n our colonial days the term “Tory” was 
applied to those who were adherents of 
the Crown, and the term “Whig” to the 
opponents thereof, and so the American 
sympathizers were known ns Whigs, the 
supporters of England as Tories. 

Town. — A word derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word “tun,” meaning “a place in- 
closed.” The suffix still clings to the names 
of many English towns. In the United 
Stjjj|tes the word has a varying signification. 
In Pennsylvania it is applied to any mu- 
nicipal government. In New York, Wiscon- 
sin, and most of the western states a town 
is a subdivision of a county, and is often 
called a township (q. v.), l)ut tlie town Is 
not necessarily always coextensive with 
the latter. In New England the town la 
the unit of civil organization, a county be- 
ing simply an aggregation of towns. 

Town Meeting. — a peculiarly democratic 
Institution of New England and some of 
thf? newly formed western states. It Is a 
meeting of the citizens to legislate for the 
town, levy taxes, elect the officers, usually 
a town clerk, selectmen, a treasurer, asses- 
sors, constables, overseers of the poor, and 
school commissioners. In some of the states 
the cities, by their aldermen, are authorized 
to transact the business formerly attended 
to by the town meeting. That it still has 
a legal existence was demonstrated as re- 
cently as 18H1, when the Labor Keform 
Society of Boston securetl a writ of man- 
damus to compel the city authorities to call 
a town meeting on petition, as required by 
its charter. 

Towns, Seaport, protection for. (See 

Defenses, Public, provision for.) 
Townsliend Acts. — At the instance of 
Charles Townshend, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, two acts were passed by the Brit- 
ish Parliament providing for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to enforce more 
effectually the laws relating to taxes In 
the Colonies. They authorized writs of 
assistance and increased the duties on many 
articles already taxed, besides Imposing 
others on glass, paper, colors, and tea. The 
object of these taxes was to support the 
civil government In the territories. 
Township. — In the older United States 
counties are divided, without reference to 
their Inhabitants, into townships varying 
in size from five to ten miles square. 
When in 1802 Col. Mansfield surveyed the 


Northwest Territory he divided the entire 
public domain Into land districts, made up 
of a va'rylng number of tracts each six miles 
souare. These were called townships. 
These townships were again divided into 
thirty-six equal squares, called sections, of 
one square mile each and containing 640 
acres. A civil township may include more 
or less than one township in area. 

Tosmbee Hall. (See Social Settle- 
ments.) 

Trade, with countries bordering on the 
Pacific discussed, 7052, 7108. 

Trade Adviser. -^The office of trade advis- 
er was established by the State Department 
several months after the outbreak of the 
(Jreat European War, in order to assist 
American merchants who were experiencing 
(Ilfflcultic.s with shipments of good.s consiguc'd 
to or from them, because of embargo and 
other war regulations ]>romulgated by for- 
eign governments, The office, wliich Is 
under the supervision of the assistant sec- 
retary of state (q. v.), later broadened out 
Into a bureau of gcmcrnl information and 
assistance to American shippers upon trade 
regulations and requirements of foreign gov- 
ernments. (See State Department.) 

Trade Commission.— Unde- the law intro- 
duced by Mr. Covinglon of Maryland and 
approved Sept. 26, 1914, the I’resident is 
authorized to appoint a commission of fi\e 
members, not more than three of whom 
shall be members of the same political 
party, to take the place of the Bureau of 
('orporations and the Commissioners of 
Corporations. Property, ri'cords and em- 
ployees of the bureau are trausf('rrecl to 
the new Commission, whose duly it is to 
regulate commerce by preventing persons, 
partnerships or corporations (except banks 
and common carriers, regnlatc'd by oilier 
laws), from using unfair methods of com- 
petition. 

Commerce Is defined in the act as com- 
merce in any territory of the United States 
or In the Distried of Columbia or bctwe(‘n 
the States or Territories, or with a foreign 
nation. A corporation is defined as an or- 
ganization. incorporated or not, having a 
capital stock, divided into shares or not, 
formed to carry on l)usinesH for profit. 

Whenever the Commission shall have 
rea.son to believe that any person, part- 
nership or corporation has been using un- 
fair methods of competition, and tlmt a 
proceeding would be to the Interest of the 
public, it shall Is.sue a complaint and set a 
day for a hearing. If found guilty, orders 
to de.sist from the specified violation of the 
law are issued. In case of failure of the 
guilty party to comply with the law as 
pointed out by the Commission, the latter 
shall apply to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals where the corporation resides or 
where the competition complained of takes 
place. The findings of the Commission as 
to the facts shall be conclusive and the 
decree of the court final, except for review 
by the Supreme Court upon certiorari. The 
jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in regard to orders of the (Commission 
shall be exclusive, and orders shall be ex- 
pedited and given precedence. Processes 
of the Commission may be served by per- 
sonal delivery, registered mail or left at 
principal place of business. 

The powers of the Commission are to (a) 
Investigate and gather Information con- 
cerning business, and jpractlces of corpora- 
tions, etc. ; (b) require certified reports 

at any time; (c) report to the Attorney 
General final decrees entered against de- 
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fendant corporations: (d) investigate upon 
direction of the President or either house ; 
(e) make recommendations (upon appli- 
cation of the Attorney General), for the 
readjustment of the business of any cor- 
poration guilty of violation of the anti- 
trust laws, in order that the corporation 
may thereafter maintain Its organization, 
management and conduct of business in 
accordance with law ; (f) make public such 
Information obtained by it, except trade 
secrets and names of customers, as it shall 
deem expedient to the public interest, 
make reports to Pongross and recommend 
additional legislation; (g) classify cor- 
porations and make rules for carrying out 
the provisions of the law; (h> Investigate 
trade conditions in and with foreign coun- 
tries where such may affect the foreign 
trade of the United States. 

Suits in equity before the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the anti-trust acts may be re- 
ferred to the Commission us a master in 
chancery to report an appropriate form 
of decree, and accepted at the option of the 
court. All departments of the governimmt 
are required to furnish Information relat- 
ing to corporations. Agents and mem- 
bers of the Commission shall have access 
to evidence, are empowered to require at- 
tendanc(‘, administer oaths and take tes- 
timony at any place in the United States, 
with the aid and authority, when neces- 
sary of the Federal Courts. No person 
shall he excused from testifying before 
the Commission on the ground that his evi- 
dence might tend to degrade or criminate 
him. but no natural person shal bo prose- 
cuted on account of anything to which he 
may testify, and no natural person shall 
ho exempt from punishment for perjury be- 
fore the Commission. Refusal to testify 
is punishable by a line of from to 

Failure to tile reports when or- 
dered subjects a corporation to a tine of 
.$U)l) for each day or neglect. A member 
or employee of the Commission who reveals 
information impartt'd ofRclally is subject to 
a tine of .$5,00(1 or one year In prison. 

The terms of the llrst Commissioners are 
to he throe, four, five, six, and .seven 
years, respectively, as designated by the 
I’residf'nt, and their successors are to be 
appointed for terms of seven years. The 
salary of the Commissioners is tixed at 
$10,000. and a S<'cretary is provided for 
.»t .$5,000 per year. 

Trade Dollar. — A silver coin is.sued by the 
T'nlted States from 1874 to 1878. It was 
('oliicd for use in trade with China In com- 
petition with the Spanish and Mexican dol- 
lars, It was not Intended for general cir- 
culation in the United States, though ft 
was made a legal tender to the amount of 
$5 at the time of issue. The legal-tender 
provision was repealed in 1876. The weight 
of the trade dollar was 41^) grains, while 
the standard American silver dollar weighed 
41 2A grains. An act of March 1, 1887, au- 
thorized the Treasurer to redeem in stand- 
ard silver dollars all trade dollars pre- 
sented during the following six months. 
Trade Dollars discussed, 1399, 1463. 
Trade of Foreign Powers. (See Com- 
merce of Foreign Powers.) 

Trade Information and Publicity, State 
Department. — in 1842, Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State, assigned a clerk to the 
task of arranging and keeping up-to-date all 
commercial Information from abroad which 
might be of service to the United States. 
In 1854, this work wasf organized as tlie 
Statistical Office of the Department of 
State, and in 1807 the name was changed 


to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. When 
the Department of Commerce and Labor was 
organized In 1903, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce was transferred to the new de- 
partment. and Secretary of State John Ilav 
organized the Bureau of Trade Information 
and Publicity, to cover activities which 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
conid not sdvantageoiisl.y pi’oseeute. The 
duties of the new bureau were the super- 
vision of trade reports and correspondence 
from American consuls and diplomatic offi- 
cers, and also the publication of commercial 
information of interest. (See State, Depart- 
ment; Consuls; Consular Service.) 

Trade-Marks. — The ancient custom among 
merchants ayd manufacturers of using a 
special device for marking their goods or the 
packages containing them has long be(>n 
recognized by the common law ; and the 
right to exclusive use thereof has been 
sustained. The first statute providing for 
the protection of trade-marks in the 
Ignited States by registration was the law 
of 1870. As this law was not restricted in 
its operation to trade between the states 
or with foreign nations, it w^as later held 
by the Supreme (''onrt to be unconstitu- 
tional. Another general law was passed 
in 1005, based upon the eommerco clause 
of the Constitution and amended in 1000. 
This law n'cognizes the right of a trader 
to stamp with his particular mark good.s 
manufactured by him or selected or 
nackt'd or in any way passing through his 
hands. The trade-mark then becomes part 
of the good will of a trader’s business «iul 
he is protected against any use or'^- 
frlngement thereof by anotiu'r the same' 
as in any other property right. 

The existing act provides that no trade- 
mark will be registered which consists of 
or comprises immoral or scandalous mat- 
ter, or which consists of or comprises the. 
flag or coat of arms or other insignia of 
(he United States, or any simulation there- 
of, or of any slate or municipality, or of 
any foreign nation or which consists of or 
comprises any <los{gn or picture that has 
been adopted by any fraternal .society as 
its emblem, or of any name, distinguishing 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or 
banner adopted by any institullon, organ- 
ization, club, or society which was in- 
corporated in any State In the United 
States prior to the date of the adoption 
and use by the applicant; Trovlded, That 
said name, distinguishing mark, character, 
emblem, colors, flag, or banner was adopt- 
ed and publicly used by said institution, 
organization, club, or society prior to the 
date of adoption and use by the applicant; 
unless it shall be shown to' the satisfaction 
of the Commi.ssioner of Patents that the 
mark w’us adopted and used as a trade- 
mark by the applicant or applicant’s pred- 
ecessors, from whom title Is derived, at 
a date prior to the date of its adoption 
by such fraternal society as Its emblem, 
or which trade-mark is Identical with a 
registered or known trade-mark owned and 
In use bv another, and appropriated to 
merchandise of the same descriptive prop- 
erties, or which so nearly resembles a 
registered or known trade-mark owned and 
In use by another, and appropriated to 
merchandise of the same descriptive prop- 
erties as to be likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the minds of the public, or to 
deceive purchasers ; or which consists 
merely In the name of an individual, firm, 
corporation, or association, not written, 
printed, impressed, or woven in some par- 
ticular or distinctive manner or in asso- 
ciation with a portrait of the Indifidual, 
or merely in words or devices which are 
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closrrlptlve of the goods with wliloh thoy 
are used, or of the character or quality 
of such goods, or merely a geographical 
name or term; no portrait of a livlDg in- 
dividual will be registered as a trade- 
mark, except by the consent of such in- 
dividual evidenced by an Instrument In 
writing; and no trade-mark will be regis- 
tered which is used in unlawful business, 
or upon any article injurious in itself, or 
which has l>een used with the design of 
deceiving the public in the purchase of 
merchandise, 'or which has been abandoned. 

Any mark, used in commerce with 
foreign nations or among the several 
states or with Indian tribes, may be regis- 
tered if it has been in actual and ex- 
clusive use as a trade-mark of the appli- 
cant, or his i)redeces.sors from whom he 
derived title, for ten years next preceding 
the passage of the act of February 20, 
1005. 

The fee for registration is $10 ; this 
giv(*s exclusive right to the trade-mark for 
twenty years, and it may be renewed for 
a like period. 

Allens may register trade-marks previ- 
ously registered in their own country. 

Applicatbm for a trade-mark must be 
made to the Commissioner of Patents, set- 
ting forth a description of the trade-mark 
and a drawing thereof, accompanied by an 
nllldavit to the effect that the applicant 
docs not know of any other person who 
has the right to use it. 

Tradv-mnrk Treaties with Foreign Nations. 
— The following is a list of the Govern- 
ments with which conventions for the re- 
ciprocal registration and protection of 
trade-marks have been entered Into by the 
Tbilted States — Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain 
(Including colonies), Italy, Japan (Includ- 
ing China and Korea), Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Ilumania, Servla, Spain. The laws of 
Switzerland and the Netherlands being so 
framed as to afford reciprocal privileges to 
the citizens or subjects of any Govern- 
ment which affords similar privileges to 
the people of those countries,, the mere ex- 
change of diplomatic notes, giving notice 
of the fact, accomplishes all the purposes 
of a formal convention. 

Trade-Marks: 

International convention at Paris on 
subject of, 4714. 

Treaty regarding, with — 
Austria-Hungary, 4114. 

Belgium, 4799, 4822. 

Brazil, 4460. 

France, 3967. 

Germany, 4114, 4142. 

Great Britain, 4408, 4419. 

Italy, 4789. 

Boumania, 4676. 

Bussia, 3887, 4220, 4247. 

Spain, 4696. 

Keferred to, 4757. 

Trade Eelations with Foreign Countries, 
7672. 

Trade Unions. — Combinations of workin.g 
men to enable each member to secure the 
conditions most favorable to labor. The 
acfcumiilatlons of the capitalist. It is 
<*lalined. afford him an advantage which 
the laborer without association does not 
possess. 

The history of trades unionism In Amer- 
ica began with the formation of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in 1852, fol- 


lowed In 1859 by the Machinists’ and 
Blacksmiths’ International Union and the 
Iron Moulders’ Union of North America, 
and later by various other unions and or- 
ganizations. The Knights of Labor, a se- 
cret order, was formea in 18G9 in Philadel- 
phia. It is in the nature of a trades union 
and includes all branches of labor. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
formed at Columbus, Ohio, in 1886, is one 
of the largest labor organizations in the 
world, uniting the trades and occupations 
in the United States. To It are afliliated 
113 national and international unions repre- 
senting approximately 27,000 local unions, 
with an approximate paid-up membership 
of 2,000,000. There are also thirteen largo 
national unions not affiliated to the Amer- 
ican Federation. 

Trading Establishments among Indians, 
766, 767, 849. 

Becommended, 340, 342, 347, 436, 
Traitor. — One who commits treason. (See 
Treason. ) 

Transcontinental Highways.— in the days 
of the oxtoam and prairie schooner, the 
plains and mountains were crossed by trails, 
usually along the lines of least resistant', 
keeping as close as possible ,to bases of 
supplies and water. The pioneers over what 
became known later as the “Santa Fc 
Trail” and the “Oregon Trail” were the 
first to leave permuu(mt marks on routes 
now rapidly becoming highways between the 
Central- Western and the far- Western 
States, 

With the increasing popularity of automo- 
bile touring and the consequent demand for 
good roads came tne ojganization of nu- 
merous highway associations advocating the 
construction of public roadways. Many 
states responded to the demands and by 
connecting the roads of one state with those 
of its neighbors’ transcontinental highways 
became established Institutions. 

Lincoln Highway . — Perhaps the most 
pretentious effort in this direction Is that 
of the Lincoln Highway Association. This 
was formed by automobile interests of De- 
troit, Mich,, under the leadership of Henry 
B. Joy to procure Immediately the establish- 
ment of a continuous improved highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, open to 
lawful traffic of all descriptions without toll 
charges, to be known as the Lincoln High- 
way, in memory of President Lincoln. The 
proposed route Is from New York to Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, across Northeru 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, over the estab- 
lished roads of those states, through Iowa 
to Omaha, Neb., and following the course 
of the Platte River, it enters Wyoming, 
passes through Salt Lake, Utah, and by a 
route not yet determined, crosses the Rocky 
Mountains and ends at San Francisco, where 
connection may be made with the Pacific 
Highway. West of Chicago 95 per cent of 
the route of the Lincoln Highway is the 
Overland Trail. A large part of the route 
la designated by markers of red, white and 
blue, and It is the intention of the associa- 
tion to have It so marked throughout its 
entire course. The marker is used on 
eight telegraph poles to the mile. Memorial 
arches and large signs have been erected at 
the entrances of the Lincoln Highway Into 
many cities along the route. 

Automobile Routes . — Five distinct and 
predominant routes are being developed 
across the Continent ; gradually each will 
become standard, and have its special ad- 
vantages, depending principally on the na- 
ture of the country, and the time of the 
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ear. These five routes may be summarized 
riefly as follows: 

1. The “Overland Trail” crosses Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming. Utah and Ne- 
Tttda, following considerable portions of 
the old Oregon Trail ; while there are some 
Btretehes of rough going in Wyoming, Utah 
and Nevada, as a whole it offers an aver- 
age of fair-to-good traveling, and has hotel 
accommodations throughout. This Is a mid- 
Bummer route, analyzed in greater detail 
under a separate head, farther along. 

2. The “Trail to Sunset” starts at Chi- 
cago and runs to Los Angeles, along the 
Santa Fe Trail and across New Mexico and 
<trlzona to Southern California, thence north 
to San Francisco. This route offers magniti- 
<^*cnt mounLuin scenery, Indian pueblos and 
feser\utions, prehistoric ruins, Mexican 
habitations, giant desert cactus and tropical 
vegetation in the irrigated regions. It is 
u fall and early winter route, and is being 
rapidly imi)roved, though there are yet sev- 
eral rough stretches and a lack of hotel 
accoinniodationa in some parts of New 
Mexico and Arizona, necessitating two or 
three nights camping out, 

3. The “Midland Trail” crosses Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah and Nevada, It is 
a most interesting joute historically and 
crosses the Rocky Mountains amid the most 
magnlflcent scenery. It Is a spring, sum- 
:ner and fall route, not yet fully developed 
in Colorado and Utah. 

4. The “Northwest Trail,” through Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, should eventually be 
a popular midsummer route and open up a 
fine territory to through automobile travel.' 
There is an abundance of fine scenery, and 
the progressive inhabitants of tbe several 
states traversed heartily co-operate In the 
road improvements necessary to the perma- 
nence and popularity of this transcontin- 
ental trunk line. 

5. The “All-Southern Route,” through 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, though 
as yet only partially developed, will ulti- 
mately be a popular fall and winter route, 
offering many scenic attractions and climatic 
advantages. It was surveyed in the fall of 
1913, blit its publication has been held back 
by iiresent and prospective developments In 
the territory through which It passes. 

Pacific JJightcay . — An Interstate and In- 
ternational automobile route extending from 
San Dleum, Cal., northward along the Pacific 
Const tiirough Los Atageles and San Fran- 
cisco, by way of Portland, Ore., to Van- 
couver, B. C., whence It is intended to run 
through British territory Into Alaska. The 
road is being constructed and maintained by 
co-operation of private and state enterprise. 

Transcontinental, Memphis, £1 Paso and 
Pacific Bailroad Oo., referred to, 

4006. 

Trans-Mississippi Bxposition. — From 
June 1 to Oct. 31, 1898, an exhibition of 
the resources of the middle west was held 
at Omaha, Neb. The site covered about 
200 acres and the buildings were grouped 
around a court which extended through 
the middle of the grounds and surrounded 
a lagoon or canal which terminated In a 
lake, adorned by an electric fountain. The 
grounds were ornameated with trees, 
shrubs and flowers, and the buildings were 
covered with white staff. A special fea- 
ture of ethnologic interest was the gather- 
ing of 600 Indians, representative of twen- 
ty-five tribes. The total attendance was 
2,615,508, and the receipts $1,924,077. 


Treasury 

Transportation, SUscellansons. (See 

Division, of Miscellaneous Transpor- 
tation.) 

Treason. — The Constitution of the United 
States declares that “treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act or on confession in open 
court” (24). The penalty is death. Con- 
spiracy alone does not constitute treason. 
A motion to give Congress the sole power 
of defining the crimes of treason failed in 
the Convention of 1787. An act of (.'ou- 
gress of July 17, 1862, provided for the lib- 
eration of the slaves of a person convicted 
of treason. At the close of the Civil War 
there were no prosecutions for treason. 
Most of the state constitutions contain 
provisions similar to tliat t>f the National 
Constitution. A notaiilc instance of trea- 
.son against a state was Dorr's Rebellion 
(q. V.) in Rhode Island in 1840-18-12. 
Dorr was convicted, but was pardoned in 
1852. A celebrated case of trial for trea- 
son is that of Aaron Burr, in 1807, which 
occurred at Richmoud, Va., and resulted in 
the acquittal of Burr. 

Article II, sec. 4 provides that any oflQcIal 
of the Government convicted of treason sliall 
])e removed from office. (23) A Civil War 
act. dated July 17, 1802, makes the punish- 
ment, at the discretion of the court, either 
death or imprisonment at hard labor for 
not less than five years, along with a fine 
of not less than $10,000, and disability to 
hold office. No person is indictable for 
treason three years after the alleged act of 
treason was committed ; nor, by constitu- 
tional interpretation, shall any one be open 
to the charge of treason unless he has vol- 
untarily given actual assistance to those 
countries which are declared to be at war 
with the United States. (See Misprision 
of Treason.) 

Treason: 

Act to punish, etc., 3286, 3204. 

Discussed by President Johnson, 3557. 

Treasurer of the United States. (See 

Treasury Department.) 

Treasury; 

Balance deposited in national banks, 
7980. 

Balances against collecting and dis- 
bursing agents referred to, 1730. 

Condition of, discussed, (See Fi- 
nances discussed ) 

Deficit in, discussed, 1955, 1959, 2079. 

Experts appointed in for war risk in- 
surance, 7979. 

Fraud practiced on, 1017. 

Outstanding arrears due Governnieiit 
discussed, 1016, 2747. 

Prize money in, 2570. 

Keceipts in, fluctuations in, should bo 
prevented, 1789. 

Statement of. (See Finances dis- 
cussed.) 

Surplus in— 

Application of, to — 

Educational purposes and inter- 
nal improvements recommend- 
ed, 397, 444. 
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Navy and national works recom- 
mended, 1380, 4766. 

Purchase of bonds recomn ended, 
3985. 

Apportionment of, among States. 

(See States of the Union.) 
Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4635, 4721. 

Cleveland, 5093, 5165, 5361, 5372. 
Fillmore, 2660, 2714. 

Grant, 3985. 

Harrison, Benj., 5473, 5549, 5630. 
Jackson, 1014, 1077, 1380, 1458. 
Jefferson, 397, 444. 

Pierce, 2747, 2818. 

Van Buren, 1707. 

Joint resolution directing payment 
of, on puldi<*. debt, reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto to, 5073. 
Proposition to deposit, in banks 
throughout country discussed, 
5168. 

Treasury Board.— Feb. 17, 1776, the Con- 
tinental Conjjrcsa appointed a standing com- 
mittee of five members on ways and means. 
They were given power over the Treasury 
office of accounts, the committee of claims, 
and some minor bureau and officials. This 
committee was known as the Treasury 
Board. Two .years later provision was 
made for a building in which to transact 
the business of the board, and the Treas- 
ur.v office of accounts was super.seded by a 
ComptroUer, an Auditor, and a Treasurer, 
thus formiug the germ of the i)reHeiit 
Treasury Department. The office of Super- 
intendent of Finance (q, v.) was created 
to take the place of this board In 1781. 
After a trial of three years this office 
was abollslicd and the board reestablished 
and continued uutil 1789, when It was 
succeeded by the present Department. 

Treasury Building: 

Construction of, discussed, 1613, 1696. 

Destruction of, by fire, 1248, 1336, 
1344. 

Papers lost in, 1248. 

Erection of new, recommended, 1248, 
1336. 

Incendiaries of, difficulties attending 
conviction of, should be removed, 
1492. 

Plan of, discussed, 1515. 

Treasury, Constitutional. (See Consti- 
tutional Treasury System.) 

Treasury Department. — After the Depart- 
ment of State the most important execu- 
tive branch of the National Government. 
It is more complex and extensive than any 
other Department, and its head officer, 
though ranking second to the Secretary of 
State, Is not inferior In influence and re- 
sponsibility to that Secretary. 

The Treasury Department was virtually 
created Feb. 17, 17t6, when the Continen- 
tal Congress resolved : “That a standing 
committee of five be appointed for superin- 
tending the Treasury.^’ April 1 of that 
year a Treasury Office of Accounts was es- 
tablished, to be carried on under the direc- 
tion of the standing committee. Sept. 26, 
1778, the Continental Congress established 
the offices of Comptroller, Auditor, Treas- 


urer, and two Chambers of Accounts, to 
consist of three eouimlsslouers each, all of 
whom were to be appointed annually by 
(‘ougress. Feb. 11, 1779, the office of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was established (the 
holder to receive a salary of $2,000 annual- 
ly). but on July 30, following, this office 
was succeeded by a Board of Treasury con- 
sisting of five commissioners and an Audi- 
tor-General assisted by six Auditors. Again, 
Feb. 7, 1781, it was resolved by Congress 
that the finances of the Confederation 
should be under a Superintendent of Fi- 
nance (see Finances, superintendent of), 
who was later assisted by a Comptrollei% a 
Treasurer, a Register of Auditors ; and, May 
24, 1784, the Superintendent of Finances 
was superseded by the Board of Treasury, 
consisting of three commissioners. This 
end€‘d the effort to organize the Treasury 
Department under the Confederation. 

The present Treasury Department was 
established Sept. 2, 1789, during the first 
session of the First Congress under the 
Constitution ; and the act, drawn by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, was constructed with 
such precision and comprehensiveness that 
few radical changes have since been found 
necessary. The act provided that : “There 
shall be a Department of the Treasury, in 
which shall be the following officers, name- 
ly : a Secretary of the Treasury, to be 
deemed the head of the Department ; a 
ComptroUer ; an Auditor ; a Treasurer ; a 
Register : and an Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury." 

On May 8, 1792, the office of Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury was super- 
seded by the office of Commissioner of 
Revenue, whose duties were to collect In- 
ternal revenue and direct taxes. This 
office was abolished by an act of Con- 
gress April 6, 1802, reestablished July 24, 
1813, and again abolished Dec. 23, 1817. 

The General Land Office, whose head w’as 
a Commissioner, was created in the De- 
partment of the Treasury April 25, 1812, 
and was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior In 1849. As at present organ- 
ized, the work of the Department is di- 
vided among nineteen principal offices, bu- 
reaus and divisions. 

As head of the Department the Secretary 
Is charged i)y law with maintaining the 
revenue for the support of the public credit ; 
superintending the collecting of the revenue 
and directing the forms of keeping and ren- 
dering public accounts ; granting of war- 
rants for all moneys drawn from the Treas- 
ury in pursuance of approp rial ions made 
by law, and for the payment of moneys 
into the Treasury ; and annually submitting 
to Congress estimates of the probable reve- 
nues and disbursements of the Government. 
He also controls the construction of public 
buildings and the coinage and printing of 
money. There are three Assistant .Secre- 
taries. Up to 1817 the Comptroller of the 
Treasury revised the report of the Account- 
ants of the other departments, but an act 
passed March 3, of that year, created the 
offices of Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Auditors, whose duty it was to perform this 
work. A Sixth Auditor was added in 1836. 

In 1894 the designations and duties of the 
auditors were changed and definitely estab- 
lished as follows : That of the First Au- 
ditor, to Auditor for the Treasury Depart- 
ment ; Second Auditor, to Auditor for the 
War Department ; Third Auditor, to Auditor 
for the Interior Department ; Fourth Au- 
ditor, to Auditor for the Navy Department ; 
Fifth Auditor, to Auditor for the State and 
other Departments ; Sixth Auditor, to Au- 
ditor for the Post-Office Department. Ac- 
cording to the act of 1894 the offices of 
First and Second Comptroller were succeed- 
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ed by the office of Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, whose principal duties are the render- 
ing of decisions in caKcs of appeals from 
Auditors, heads of Departments or other of- 
ficials. and the prescribing of forms for the 
keeping of public accounts. 

Treasuref of the United States. — The 
Treasurer of the TTnlted States, whose office 
is a part of the Treasury Department, re- 
ceives and disburses all public moneys de- 
posited In the Treasury, sub-treasuries (q. 
V.) and in national banks that are United 
States depositories ; is trustee for bonds 
that secure the national bank circulation 
and public deposits ; has the custody of 
the Indian trust-fund bonds, and other pub- 
lic trusts; is tlseal ag<uit for paying the 
ijiterest on the i)ublic debt ; and is ex- 
olUelo eoinmlssioner of the sinking fund 
of the l)lstrict of Columbia. '^I'he duties 
of the 'I'leasurer’s office are distributed 
uiiioiig eleven divisions. 

Until 1894 the cliief duty of the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury W!\s the recording of 
file rcc(“ipts and expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment and the office was organized in 
several divisions, but in that year the 
number of divisions was reduced to two, 
viz., the Division of Loans and the Divi- 
sion of Notes, Coupons and Currency, the 
books relating to the recording of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government 
l)eing transferred to the Division of Book- 
keeping and Warrants, of the Secretary’s 
office. present the office of the Treas- 

urer Is charged with the Issue, exchange, 
transfer, and redemption of bonds and the 
receiving and registering of redeemed notes, 
certificates, coupons, etc. 

Comptroller of the Currency. — The office 
of Comr)t roller of the Currency was es- 
tablished in ISG.'i, Its chief function being 
supervision of the national banks, their 
organization, and the issue and redemption 
of their notes. 

Revenue-Cutter Service. — The Revenue- 
Cutter Service is a military arm of the 
Government attached to and under the 
direction of the Treasury Department. (See 
Ueveiiue-Cutter Service.) 

Secret Service. — The Secret Service Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department was cre- 
ated in 1801, but from 1802 until 1SG5 It 
was under the State Department. In the 
latter year It was pormaiiently organized as 
a division of the Treasury Department. It 
is chiefly concerned with the deteelion of 
counterfeiting and of other frauds and 
crimes against the Government, but in time 
of war the scope of its duties is somewhat 
enlarged. Details are also furnished for 
the protection of the President of the Unit- 
ed States, and in the frequent journeylngs 
of the present President he is always ac<‘om- 
panled by one or more secret -service men. 

The arrest of counterfeiters number 
about 400 annually; other arrests are for 
bribery. Impersonating United States Gov- 
ernment oflicers, perjury, etc. 

Superviffinff Architect. — The office of Su- 
pervising Architect, charged chiefly with 
the erection and maintenance of Govern- 
ment buildings, was created In 1864. Since 
1853 this work has been done by a Divi- 
sion of Construction with an officer of 
the Engineer Corps of the army at Its 
head. 

Health Bureau. — The work of the Bureau 
of Public Health and Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice was established in 1798 but was reor- 
ganized and the office of Surgeon-General 
created In 1872. This official has super- 
vision of the health of seamen, the quaran- 
tine service, and the weekly publication of 
“Public Health Reports of the United 
States.’* 


Following Is a list of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury with the Presidents under 
whom they served : 


Prksidbnt 

Washington 
Adams. . . . 
Jefferson. . . 
Madison . . 


Monroe 

J.Q.Adam.sJ 
Jackson 


Van Buren 
Harrisfjn.. . 
Tyler 


Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore. . . 

Pierce 

Buchanan. . 


Lincoln.. . . I 


Johnson. . , 
Grant 


Hayes 

Garfield . . . 
Arthur. . . . 

41 

U 

Cleveland. . 
B. Harrison 

44 

Cleveland. . 
McKinley. . 
Roosevelt. . 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Alexander Hamilton, Now York., . 
Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut 

44 44 

Samuel Dexter, Massachusetts... . 

u u 

Albert Gallatin, Pennsylvania. . . . 

U U 

George W. Campbell, Tennessee. . . 
Alexander J. D.allas, Penn.sylvaiiia 
William H. Crawford, Georgi.T,... . 

Richard Rush, Pennsylvania 

Samuel D. Ingham, Penn 

Louis McLane, Delaware 

William J. Duane, Pennsylvania. 

Roger B. q'aney, Maryland 

Levi Woodbury, New ilami)shire i 

Thomas Ewing, Ohio 

Walter Forward, Pennsylvania. . 

John C. {fencer, New York 

George M. Bibb, Kentucky 

Robert J. Walker, Mississippi . . . 
W. M. Meredith, Pennsylvania. . . 

Thomas Corwin, Ohio 

James Guthrie, Kentucky 

Howell Cobb, Georgia. . 

Philip F. Thomas, Maryland 

John A. Dix, New York 

Salmon P. C’hasc!, Ohio 

William P. Fessenden, Maine . . . 
Hugh McCulloch, Indiana 

George S. Boutwell, Mass 

Wm. A. Richardson, Mass, 
Benjamin H. Bristow, Kentucky. 

Lot M. Morrill, Maine 

John Sherman, Ohio 

William Windom, Minnesota. . . 

Charles J. Folger, New York 

Walter Q. Gresham, Indiana 

Hugh McCulloch, Indiana 

Daniel Manning, New York 

Charles S. Fairchild, Now Y ork . . . 

William Windom, Minnesota 

Charles FostiT, Ohio 

John G. Carlisle, Kentucky 

Lyman J. Gage, Illinois 


Taft.... 

Wilson. 


I.«8lie M. Shaw, Iowa 

George B. Cortelyou, Now York . . 
iFranklin MaeVeagh, Illinois . . . 

1 William G. McAdoo, New York. . . 


i.3 

-<.g 


1780 
1 1795 
[1707 
1 1801 
1801 
1801 
1809 
1814 
1814 
ISIG 
1817 


bS20 

I8:a 

is.qj 

is:i:i 

IS.G 

18;{7 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1844 
1815 

1849 

1850 
1853 
1857 
1800 
1861 
1 801 

1804 
180.5 

1805 
1 800 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1877 
1881 
1881 
1884 

1884 

1885 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 


1901 

1901 

1907 

1909 

1913 


For more detailed information of the 
scope of the activities of the Treasury De- 
partment consult the index references to 
the Presidents’ Messages and Ericyelopedic 
articles under the following headings ; 


Appropriations. 

Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury. 

Auditors, Treasury 
Department, 

Banks. 

Banks, National. 

Bank Notes. 

Banks, Pet. 
anks. Savings, 
anks, State. 

Bonds. 

Buildings, Public. 

Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 

Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 

Coinage Laws. 


Comptroller of the 
Treasury. 

Currency Law. 
Customs. 

Debt. Public. 

Duties. 

Engraving and 
Printing. 

Excise Laws. 

Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Finances. 

Health Service, 
Import T)utles. 
Life-Saving Service. 
Mints. 

Money. 

National Banks. 
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Deposits. Special Agents, 

rn bile Monies. Treasury Depart- 

Heservo Bunks. mont. 

Revenne-i'utter Sub-Treasury. 

Service. Supervising Archi- 

Revenue Flag. tect. 

Kevenue, Internal. Tariff. 

Revenue, I’ublic. Taxation. 

Secret Service. 

Treasury Department: 

Appropriations for, transferred, 1254, 
1404, KU2, 1772, 1904, 1943, 2125. 
Building, picture of, frontispiece, 
Vol. ill. 

Efficiency and economy in, 7683. 
Vacancy by death of head of, 5568. 
Treasury Notes. — To meet the expenses of 
the War of 1812, $36,000,000 in Treasury 
notes bearing 5| per cent Interest were 
Issued. They were receivable for all du- 
ties to the Government, but were not legal 
tender. Iteginniug with the ruiiiic of 1837 
and extending through the Mexican War, 
$73,000,000 were issued, and following the 
panic of 1857 there was an issue of $53,- 
000,000. The exigencies of the Civil War 
required the issue of Treasury notes in 
large amounts. An act of Feb. 2.'>, 18C2, 
authorize<i the issue of $150,000,000 of 
sueh notes with a legal-tender character 
and not bearing Interest. These were 
called greenbaoUs (q. v.). The United 
States seven-thirties, of which $830,000,- 
000 w^ere issued, were a variety of Treas- 
ury note. Treasury notes were issued to 
pay for the monthly purchase of bullion 
authorized by the Sherman Act of 1890. 
Treasury Notes. (See also Currency.) 
Appropriation to meet outstanding, 
recommended, 3073. 

Issuance of, 549, 2119. 

Additional, discussed, 3350. 
Bocommended, 2989. 

Pfiynu'nt of silver, 6078, 6176. 
Bedeiiiption of, referred to, 1751. 
Heissuance of, prohibition on, should 
be removed, 1686. 

Betirement of, issued in payment of 
silver purchased under act of 1890, 
recommended, 6078, 6176. 

Treasury Office of Accounts. — An im- 
portant bureau under the Treasury 
Board as established by the Conti- 
nental Congress. Tt was presided 
over by an auditor-general. 

Treasury, Secretary of: 

Death of, vacancy caused by, how 
filled, 5568. 

Power of, over deposits unqualified, 
1227. 

Beport of, 335, 464, 638, 652, 772, 800, 
907, 909, 912, 1098. 

Vacancy occasioned by death of, rec- 
ommendations regarding filling of, 
5.568. 

Treasury, Solicitor of, office of, estab- 

lished, 1090. 

Operations of, referred to, 2539. 
Treaties. — The modern definition of a 
treaty is an agreement or covenant be- 
tween two or more nations or sovereign- 
ties formally signed by duly authorlaed 


commissioners and solemnly ratified by 
each. In ancient times terms of treaties 
were dictated rather than contracted. A 
conqueror with an army at the gates of 
a capital stated his terms and declared 
his Intention of remaining and inflicting 
such punishment as he saw tit until he 
received satisfactory assurances that his 
wishes would be carried out. 

In the fifteenth century a Jurisprudence 
of political treaties began to grow and 
was closely connected with the develop- 
ment of European statecraft. Q'he treaty 
of Westphalia, which ended the Thirty 
Years’ War, marked the turning point be- 
tween aneieut and modern diplomacy. Up 
to this time treaty negotiations had been 
based upon rights which had once ex- 
isted and were recognized before rupture. 
After the treaties of Miinster and Osna- 
brtickj the object of diplomacy was to 
establish a political equilibrium at the ex- 
pense of preexistent rights and to main- 
tain the Htatus quo. The efforts of Euro- 
pean diplomats during the early part of 
the nineteenth eentury were directed to- 
ward the suppression of the revolutionary 
spirit and the curbing of monar(*hicaI 
ambitions. Later the maritime rights of 
neutrals, suppression of slave trade, and tlie 
international emancipation of trade, navi- 
gation, arts, and labor became leading sub- 
jects for diplomatic eon.sidcration. 

The popularity of the principle of arbi- 
tration marks the latest stej) in diplomatic 
progress. 3'hc proposition made by the 
Czar of Russia In 181)8 for the g^meral dis- 
armament of the world and the settlement 
of International disputes by a eonrt of 
arbitration points to a culmination of the 
science of diplomacy. In this connection 
may also be noted Secretary Bryan’s peace 
treaties. 

The first treaties of the Ignited States 
were conceived befori' the Declaration of 
Indpendenco was signed. Nov. 29. 1775, 
the Continental Congress appointed a com- 
mittee on secret corresponiicnee. charged 
with ascertaining whether, if the Colonies 
should be forced to form themselves into 
an independent State, France would en- 
ter Into any treaty or a Ilia nee with them. 
On Feb. 6, 1778, two treaties were con- 
cluded In Paris with France— a treaty of 
aiUunce and a treaty of amity and com- 
merce. On Oct. 8, 1782, a treaty of amity 
and commerce was concluded with the 
Netherlands, and April 3, 3 783, a similar 
treaty with Sweden. 

Jan. 20, 1783, an armistice with Great 
Britain was arranged at Versailles, fol- 
lowed Sept. 3 by a definitive treaty of 
pence, later concluded in London, recogniz- 
ing the Independence of the Tbiited States. 
This was signed by David Hartley on the 
part of Great Britain and by Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams and John Jay on 
the part of the United Slates. Other 
treaties concluded before the adoption of 
the Constitution were a treaty of amity 
and commerce with Prussia. Dec. 10. 1785 ; 
a treaty of peace and friendship with Mo- 
rocco In January, 1787, and a consular 
convention with Prance, Nov. 14, 1788. 

In the United States the right of mak- 
ing and of ratifying treaties is, by Article 
II., Section 2, of the Constitution, vested 
In the President under the advice and 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senate. The right of changing the terms 
and conditions of a treaty before ratifi- 
cation is claimed by the Senate. 

International law or the law of nations 
Is very clear upon the question of treaties 
and of all the interpretations of its condi- 
tions. No treaty may be made which will 
In any way or in the slightest degree over- 
ride the Constitution, or which will bind 
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either nation to any terms or conditions 
tii.Tt flagrantly sacrifice the Interests of 
cither, or cause the nation to do anything 
morally wrong in the fulfillment. A treaty 
l»ecomes binding at the time of signature 
by duly authorized commissioners, and if 
the ratification is delayed, such ratifica- 
tion becomes retroactive; though it may 
be specified in the treaty that its terms 
l)ecome operative only upon ratification. 
Where an ambiguity of expression or pos- 
sibility of other construction of the terms 
of a treaty exists, no strained interpre- 
tation is permitted and the common use 
of the words is followed unless this leads 
to an absurdity. Where two meanings 
are possil)le, that one is chosen which con- 
f(‘rs the least benetit upon the party who 
sought or demanded the insertion of the 
doul)tfnl clause. When clauses Impose 
hard conditions upon either party these 
are to he lnleri)reted strictly so as to mini- 
mize the hard conditions ; and where jus- 
tice, equity, and humanity arc favored by 
tlio doubtful clauses they are interpreted 
with broad construction, so as to confer 
the fullest benefits. 

The term “convention” Is limited to 
ngreements wdiich <leal with subordinate 
questions. Treaties are classified as 
treaties of peace, alliance, truces, com- 
mercial treaties, extradition treaties, con- 
ventions and protocols — a name given to 
l(*ss formal agreements between nations. 
Defensive treaties are designed to defend 
the parties mutually against the encroach- 
ments of others. OfTimslve and defensive 
treaties or alliances obligate the parties to 
aid one another at all times during confll'^'t 
of either of tlie parties against the encronch- 
iiu'iits of other nations, ^frentles of neutral- 
ity oi)ligate the coiUraetiiig parties to take 
no part in coiifiiets between other nations. 

Extradition treaties, which provide for 
the return of accused criminals, are de- 
scribed below : 

When Washington was called to the 
X’resldeney he found the northern frontier 
of the TTnlted States occupied by British 
military posts and Spain making encroach- 
ments on the south. With the outbreak 
of the French Kevolutlon, Spain joined 
England, and French sympathizers In 
America were attempting to fit out priva- 
teers to prey upon Spanish and English 
commerce. Washington was urged to cast 
the fortunes of the United States into one 
side of the struggle. To avoid any en- 
tangling alliances he sent John Jay, Chief 
Justice of the United States, as a special 
envoy to London (page 146). Nov. 19, 
1704, Jay concluded the treaty which has 
since borne his name. In consequence 
of the irritating conduct of M. Genet, the 
I'Vem*h minister at Washington, Congress 
in 1708 abrogated the treaties and consu- 
lar conventions with France. Another 
treaty was made in 1800, and in 180.3 
three conventions were signed. Including 
the one ceding Louisiana. One of the 
most enduring treaties made by the United 
States was that of Oct. 27, 1795, with 
Spain, which stood for more than 100 
years. This was the only treaty not swept 
away by the Napoleonic wars. 

The treaty of Ghent, signed in 1814, was 
important as settling some disputed bound- 
ary questions, as well as concluding peace 
between the United States and England, 
No TTvention W'ns made of the right of 
search and the impressment of American 
seamen, though these were the especial 
causes of the war. Other notable tn*atles 
made i)v the United States were the Web- 
eter-AsblMirton treaty, signed at Washing- 
ton in 1842, defining the northeastern 
boundary between Canada and the United 


States, and the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, in 1848, concluding the Mexican 
War, by which Mexico ceded territory now 
comprising Nevada, Utah, most of Ari- 
zona, a large part of New Mexico, parts 
of Colorado and Wyoming, and all of Cali- 
fornia. The treaty with Japan in 1854 
secured humane treatment for American 
sailors shipwrecked on the coast of Japan 
and the right to appoint a consular agent ; 
it also led to the establishment of Im- 
portant trading privileges with the United 
States and Great Britain in 1858. 

The treaties of Tientsin, concluded In 
1858, and the Burlingame treaty of 1868 
opened China to foreign travel and gave 
protection to Christians within her bor- 
ders. The treaty of Washington was 
signed In 1871, and settled questions pend- 
ing between the United States and Groat 
Britain. It sulimitted the Alabama claims 
to a commission of arbitration and ad- 
justed the fisheries question on a reciprocity 
basis. There was also a concession of im- 
portant privileges by each of subjects of 
the other In America, and the question of 
the northwestern boundary of the United 
States was submitted to the arbitration of 
the German Emperor. 

At the close of the Spanish-American 
War, In 1898, Spain was forced to relin- 
auiah Cuba and cede to the United States 
tne Island of Porto Rico, together with 
the Philippine Islands and Guam, ^nder 
the Constitution treaties are made a part 
of the supreme law of the land and they 
have a legal status similar to that of 
contracts. Numerous treaties have been 
made with the Indians and with various 
countries on the subject of extradition. 
(See Foreign Relations and Treaties with 
the various nations following descriptions 
of the countries.) 

Treaties (see Indians) ; for treaties with 
foreign nations, see the respective 
countries, using list * 'Nations.^' 

Alleged violation of, memorial re- 
garding, referred to, 2003. 

Assent of House to, not required, 188. 

Boundary survey made under treaty 
of Washington, 3588. 

Contract for proposed edition of, re- 
ferred to, 2273. 

Power to make, vested in President 
with consent of Senate, 187. 

Priority of one over another, law in 
regard to, 302. 

Referred to, 2538, 2540, 4851. 

Request of House for correspondence 
regarding, declined, 186. 

Return of, requested, 4888. 
Withdrawn, 1888, 4922. 

Trent Aifair. — in the autumn of 1861 the 
government of the Confederate States sent 
J. M. Mason and John Slidel as commis- 
sioners to Great Britain and France, re- 
spectively. They went first to Havana, 
where they took passage on the British 
merchant ship Trent for St. Thomas, on 
their way to England. Nov. 8 the vessel 
was stopped in the old Bahama Channel 
by the u. S. S. San Jacinto, Capt. Wilkes. 
The Confederate commissioners were seized 
and taken to Boston as prisoners. Wilkes’s 
act was In violation of the rights of neu- 
tral nations, for which the United States 
had always contended. The British Gov- 
ernment promptly instructed its minister 
at Washington to withdraw from the United 
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States unless the prisoners were set at 
liberty and an apolo;;y tendered within 
S(‘ven days. The Uiiltc'd States disavowed 
the act of Capt. Wilkes and set the pris- 
oners free. 

Trent, The, removal of (k^nfedcralc en- 
voys from. (See Mason and Slidell.) 
Trenton, The, loss of, at Samoan Is- 
lands, 5479. 

Trenton (N. J.), Battle of.— Washing- 
ton’s retreat through New Jersey left him 
with scarcely 3,000 men on the west bank 
of the Delaware River on Dec. 8, 1770. 
On the night of Dec. 13, Dr. Charles Lee 
was taken lirisoner at Baskiiigridge by 
the British, and his army added to that 
of Washington gave the latter some 0,000 
al)le-hodled soldiers. On tlie night of Dee. 
2r>, 1770, Washington, with al>out 2,500 
men, crossed the Delaware River and on 
the morning of the 201 h attacked an out- 
jiost of 1,500 Hessians at Trenton under 
Col. Rahl and captured about 1,000 of 
tliem and killed 40. The American casual- 
ties were 2 killed, 2 frozen to death, and 
3 wounded. The effeet of this victory 
and that of Princeton following it was 
electrical. The Americans were uplifted 
and the British discouraged. 

Trianon Decree. — A secret edict issued by 
Napoleon at the Grand Trianon Ihilace, at 
Versailles, Aug. 5, 1810. It placed a duty 
of 50 per cent on colonial products and 
ordered the Immediate con ti scat ion of all 
Amt*rican vessels and merchandise brought 
Into French ports prior to May 1, 1810, the 
dale of the approval of the act exclud- 
ing French vessels from American waters. 
It also ordered that until Nov. 1 American 
vessels were to be allowed to enter French 
ports, but not to unload without his per- 
mission, offering at the same time to revoke 
the Milan and Berlin decrees Nov. 1. The 
revocation was not carried into (effect, and 
American ships and cargoes availing them- 
selves of the promised protection w'ere con- 
fiscated. (See also Berlin Decrees; Em- 
bargo; Milan Decree; Orders In Council.) 

Tribunal of Arbitration at Paris: 

Acts to give effect to award of, pro- 
claimed, 5926, 6123. 

Award of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5958, 6062. 

Case of United States at, prepared by 
John W. Foster, 5748. 

Convention for settlement of claims 
under, 6097. 

Discussed, 5869. 

Enforcement of regulations in ac- 
cordance with decision of, referred 
to, 6000. 

Failure of negotiations of, to protect 
fur seals of Alaska, 6182. 

Keports of agent of United States to, 
transmitted, 5909. 

Tribute paid Algeria by United States 
referred to, 115, 174, 325. 

Trinidad, vessels from ports of, duties 
on, suspended by proclamation, 4889, 
6503. 

Triple Alliance.— The popular name of 
three different political combinations of 
European powers : First — An alliance con- 
cllld(^d at The Hague in 1668 between Eng- 
land, Holland and Sweden, having for its 


object the checking of the conquests of 
Louis XJV. Second — An alliance coiiciiided 
in 1717 be! ween England, France and Hol- 
land against Spain. With the addition of 
Austria In 1718 it beeame known as tlie 
Quadruple Allinnee. Third — ’i’he Dreibuinl, 
originally formed October 7, 1871), as a dual 
alliance between Germany unci Austria- 
Hungary, on the basis of niuliial assistance 
in case of an attack by Russia on cither 
parly, and friendly neutrality in case of an 
attack by any other power. Italy joined 
this alliance and with the beginning of 
1883, it has bc‘en known as the Triple Al- 
liaiiee. Tlie treaty between Italy ami Ger- 
many provided for common act Ion in case 
of Freneli eneroaebnuMits on eit lier i)ower, 
and liiat ludween Italy and Ansi ria Hun- 
gary for the mainteiianee of a friendly neu- 
trality In ease of liostilltles Ijetween France 
and Italy or between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. (Sec C'enlral Towers and Euro- 
pean War.) 

Triple Entente. — One of the poUtieal nlll- 
nuces or understandings between the Euro- 
pean nations. Although published treaties 
bound the powers to no political or mili- 
tary allianee, it was generally conceded 
that Russia had an understanding with 
France that in the event of hostilities the 
two nations would unite agaiusl Germany. 
Great Britain also bt'came a se<‘rel ally of 
France in her diplomatic and commercial 
rivalry with G^uanany. At the outbreak of 
the European War of 1914, Germany (aime 
to the assistance of AuKtrla-lTun>;ary when 
the latter was inenaeed by liusslu, agree- 
ably to the terms of (Ik* Triple Allianee, and 
FraiH*e made rc'ndy to attack Germany on 
behalf of Russia in accordance witir the 
Triple Entente. Daly maintain(*cl neutrality 
when the other nu'inbers of the AlliaiKM* be- 
came involved, and Great Britain joined 
FraiK'e and Russia in their j>i>ei‘ations 
against Germany on the ground of the vio- 
lation of the netitrallty of Belgium. (See 
Entente Allies and European War.) 

Tripoli, — An Italian province In northern 
Africa, wiM'sted from Turkey by the war 
of 1908 and coiitirmed by the Trt'uly of 
0\u‘hy. It is i)omid(‘d on the north by 
the Medit(*rrauean Sea, on tin* east by 
lOgj'pt, on tlie u i*st by Tunis and on the 
south liy the Desert of Sahara. Ds exports 
<‘oiislst mainly of iiroduets of the Sudan 
brought across the Sahara by caravan. The 
Oasis of Fezzaii and some smaller oases are 
within its borders. It anciently belonged 
to Gartliage and at a later date to Rome, 
Jt was overrun and eonqui'n'd by the Arabs 
in the se\enth century and by the Turks 
ill the sixteenlli e(>nlury. It became an in- 
dependent slate in 1713, hut was reeon- 
qiK‘red by the Turks about 1835. A war 
occurred between Tripoli and the F^nited 
States, 1801-1805 (q. v. ). Area, 398,900 
square miles, the population is estimated at 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

Tripoli: 

Blockade of, by United States squad- 
ron referred to, 388, 389. 

Citizens of United States imprisoned 
in, liberated, 373. 

Claims of United States against, 1025. 
Corvette on coast of, destroyed by 
United States vessels, 353. 
Ex-Bashaw of, treaty with United 
States relative to restoring family 
of, to, 418. 
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Hamet Caramilli, appeals of, to 
United States to place on throne 
of, in place of his younger brother, 
380. 

Philatlclphia, wreck of the, on coast 
of, 356, 362. 

Officers and crew of, fall into 
hands of citizens of, 356. 

Treaty with, 235, 378. 

War with. (See Tripolitan war.) 
Tripoli, Treaty with. — The treaty of 
IM^aco and amity of 1805 closed the Tri- 
politan War. Hy its terms freedom of 
<t>miiiei‘ce was grantc'd to citizens of the 
linlt(Mt States upon conditions of the most 
fa^ored iiatiim. The Bashaw of Tripoli 
ttKtaa'd to deliver to the commander of 
lh(‘ Aiia'rienii s(piJidron all Americans in 
Jils hands in return for all of his subjects 
in the hands of the Americans. As the 
Americans to be releastal numbered about 
three huiulrod, and the Tripolitans In the 
haiicls of the Americans only one hundred, 
the United States aj;ia‘ed to pay the Ba- 
shaw of Tripoli the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars in compensation for the difference, 
'the Unlti'd States laud forces should be 
iiuiucdlately withdrawn without supplies; 
and the United States agreed to use her 
best oftlees to Induce the brother of the Ba- 
shaw, her ally, to withdraw also. But the 
United States agreed not to use force to 
lu’lng this about. Should the brother ne- 
(pdesee, the Bashaw agreed to return his 
wife and child, held as hostages. 

Pavssports should be granted to vessels 
of both nationulitles, and provisions were 
made to render exainluatlou of passports 
and other papers as easy as possil»le. Hu- 
mane provisions were made for a supply of 
food, repairs, and relief to distressed or 
shipwrecked sailors or vessels. The com- 
merce, protection of merchants, and ap- 
pointment of consuls in Tripoli were pro- 
vided for on terms of the most favored 
nation. Freedom of conscience was giinr- 
anteed to all citizens of the United States. 
Tripolitan War. — A war between the 
Unlt<’d Slate.s and Tripoli, 1801-1805, Dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the United States, following the custom of 
the leading P^uropcan nations, paid an an- 
nual tribute to the rulers of the various 
Bai'bary States as the price of immunity 
from their piratical depredations. In con- 
sequence of a refusal on the part of the 
TUiltcd States to increase the tribute the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, June 10, 1801. declared 
war (314). In anticipation of this event 
the United States had already sent a 
squadron to the Mediterranean. In October, 
ISO.*;, the frigate Phihiflclithia, Capt. Bain- 
brldge, while chasing a corsair into the 
harbor of Tripoli, struck a sunken rock and 
was captured with all on hoard. Commo- 
dore Decatur, of the Intrepid, ran his vessel 
Into the harbor of Tripoli on the night of 
Feb. 10, 1804, and under the Are of the 
shore batteries burned the Philadelphia. 
Between July and September, 1804, Commo- 
dore IMward Preble made a series of attacks 
on the fortifications of Tripoli. Meantime 
Gen. William I5aton, United States consul 
at Tunis, loincd Hamet, the rightful Bashaw 
of Tripoli, in an expedition against his 
usurping brother. Marching from Egypt 
across the desort, they look Derne April 27, 
1805. The success of this expedition made 
It pos.sihle to extort a highly favorable 
treaty from the Bashaw June 4, 1805. the 
United States agreeing to pay $60,000 
ransom for the officers and crew of the 


Philadelphia and Hamet being induced to 
retire. 

Tripolitan War: 

Blockade established by United 
States referred to, 388, 389. 
Discussed, 314, 331, 358, 379, 380. 
Establishing blockade, 388, .389. 
Letter of American consul regarding, 
transmitted, 363. 

Treaty of peace transmitted, 378. 
Troops. (See Armyj Militia.) 

Trust. — In modern commercial usage an or- 
ganization for the control of several cor- 
porations or establishments inider one di- 
rection or in one combination, the object 
being to enable the trustees or managers 
to direct and govern all the corporations or 
establisinnents, so as to contrt)! and sus- 
pend ut pleasure the work of any, and 
thus to reduce expenses, regulate produc- 
tion, and defeat c“omj)etitlon. In later years 
these combinations or trusts have greatly 
multiplied and increased, both in number 
and capital involved. The first anti trust 
enactment was a provision In the constitu- 
tion of Georgia, passed in 1877 and directed 
against the formation of pools among rail- 
roads. The Interstate (’oinmeree (q. v.) 
law pas.sod by (-ongress in 1887 also pro- 
hibited the formation of railroad pools. In 
1889 several states passed anti-trust laws, 
and in 18b0 Congress passcal wliut is known 
as the vShernian Anti-trust law. This de- 
clared combinations in restraint of trad<* 
among the several states or wdth foreign 
powers illegal and fixed a penalty of $5,000 
or one year's imprisonment. The operation 
of the Sherman law was not entirely sat- 
isfactory, and in 1903, on Attorney-General 
Knox’s recommendation, ('ongress p.assed 
laws for expediting cases instituted under 
the Sherman Aet, made the Interstate (.Com- 
merce (q. V.) Act more elfoctlve and cre- 
ated the Bureau of Corporations in the 
new Department of Commerce and Labor 
(q. V.) to Inv(*stigate corporations otlier than 
railroads engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. The latest enactuKUit of Con- 
gress on the subject of trusts is tin* Clay- 
ton law passed in 1914. 

The decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, March 14, 1904, in the North- 
ern Securities case prevented the combina- 
tion of llio Great Northern and Northern 
Ihiciflc Railroads, declaring that a corpora- 
tion organized to vole the majority of the 
stocks of the two railroads was not a mere 
holding company but a comhinntlon in !•(*- 
strain! of trade, and ordered it dissolved. 
On July 1, 1905, five corporations and sev- 
enteen individuals engaged in the meat- 
packing industry were indicted at Chicago 
by the Federal Grand Jury for violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, and later 
pleaded guilty and were fined. The largest 
trust is the United States Steel ("’orpora- 
tion, organized in 1901, which in 1908 had 
securities outstanding to the amount of 
$1,482,597,873.31, and assets aggregating 
$1,703,168,118.40. Moody’s “Manual of 
Corporations’’ mentions some 1,500 trusts, 
and states that 440 largo industrial and 
transportation trusts are active, and have 
a floating capital of $20,379,162,511. 

Trust Funds: 

Discussed, 4920. 

Keferred to, 4990. 

Trusts, evils of monopolies and, dis- 
cussed and recommendations regard- 
ing, 5358, 5478, 6176, 6240, 6360. 
(See also Anti-Trust Law.) * * 
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Tunis. — A French protectorate in northern 
Africa. It is one of the Barbary States. 
Tunis is bounded on the north and north- 
east by the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
southeast by Tripoli, on the south and 
KouthM^est by the Desert of Sahara, and on 
the west by Algeria. It produces grain 
and fruits (principally dates and olives), 
and has important fishing interests. It Is 
peopled by Arabs, Berbers, and Jews. Tunis 
formed a part of ancient Carthage, and 
later, as Roman Africa, it became the lead- 
ing scat of Latin Christianity. It passed 
successively under the dominion of the 
Vandals, (Greeks and Arabs. It was made 
a Turkish province in 1575. For a long 
(ime it was noted as a piratical state. It 
became a French protectorate in 3 881. 
Area, 45,770 square miles ; estimated popu- 
lation, 1,500,000. 

Tunis: 

Blockade of Tripoli, 388, 389. 

Claims of, against United States, 388, 
389. 

Condolence of Bey of, on death of 
President Ldncoln, 3565. 

Consul of United States in, 169, 379, 
833, 2613. 

Convention with, 83.3. 

Difi’erences with, unsettled, 374. 

Gratuity promised to, by United 
States partially delivered, 325. 

Peace negotiations with, 389. 

Questions with, regarding blockade of 
Tripoli, 388, 389. 

Beiations with, uncertain, 395. 

Treaty with, 192, 253, 359, 821, 833, 
852. 

War with, threatened, 388. 

Tunis, Treaties with. — The treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation of 1797 
was in some respects modified by the latter 
treaty of 1824. Both, In turn, were super- 
seded by the treaty with France regard- 
ing Tunis of May 0, 1094. By this latter 
the consuls of the United States residing 
In Tunis arc no longer governed by the 
conditions of the former treaties, but are 
to be regulated in all eases by International 
law. The government of France agrees by 
this treaty to accord to the said consuls all 
of the rights, privileges, and Immunities so 
provided. (See France, Treaties with.) 

Turin, Italy, Hygienic Congress at, 

4626. 

Turkey. — The Turkish or Ottoman Em- 
pire, in Bonthonstern Europe and in Asia 
and Africa, embraces a total area of 1,058,- 
041 English square miles, with an esti- 
mated population of 31,580,000. Of this* 
total, about 700,000 square miles, with 
a population exceeding 21,000,000, are di- 
rectly under Turkish government. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE.— Turkey In 
Europe occupies the eastern portion of the 
Balkan renlnsnla and lies approximately 
between 40^-42“ 50' N. latitude and 26*-29* 
10' E. longitude. The only political neigh- 
bor in Europe Is Bulgaria on the north 
and west. The southern coast Is washed 
by the jEgean and the Sea of Marmora, and 
the northeast coast by the Black Sea. The 
principal towns are Constantinople, the 
capital of the Empire, with a population es- 
timated at 1,100,000, Adrianople (120,000), 
Rodosto (35,000), Gallipoli (25,000), Klrk- 
Killsseh, Chorlu, and Enos, 


TURKEY IN ASIA.—Analolin is prac- 
tically coincident with Asia Minor, a penlu- 
sula of western Asia, bounded on the north 
by the Black Sea, on the west by the 
.(Egean, and on the south by the Mt'diter- 
ranean ; and separated from Turkey in Eu- 
rope at the northwestern extremity by nar- 
row straits known as the Dardanelles, 
which mark the entrance to the Sra of 
Marmora, and the Bosphorus, w’hieh forms a 
gateway to the Black Sea. 

Physical Features . — In the western 
vilayets are the Graiiicus and Seamander, 
which rise in Mount Ida, 5,750 feet, the 
latter flowdug through the plains of Troy ; 
and the Meander, whose winding course to 
the Gulf of Miletus, on the vl^genn coast, 
is the classical symbol of purposidess wan- 
dering. 

Production and Industry . — The count i-y is 
rich in minerals, including gold, silver, 
nickel, mercury, copper, Iron, lend .and coal, 
but its resources are almost entirely unde- 
veloped ; the forests of the northern moun- 
tains contain pine, fir, cedar, oak and bei'cb, 
and the lower slopes and pl.ains of the west 
produce figs, olives and grapes in abun- 
dance, while fruit tr(*es flourish in the 
north, (’ereuls, cotton, rice and tobacco 
are cultivated, and bufTaioes, camels, horses, 
sheep and go.'its form the principal wcijllh 
of the inhabitants. Uari>ets, rugs and cot- 
tons and mohair and silk stnlfs are ruann- 
faetured. ('ofl'ee, textiles and other manu- 
factures, petroleum and salt are the prin- 
cipal Imports. The Anatolian Railw.ays, 
built by German enterprise, run from the 
coast to Angora, to Krusji, and to Konla, 
whence an extension is being built as a sec- 
tion of the Bagdad lino (see Mesopotamia). 
There are also English and French linos in 
the west; these railways liavc given a great 
Impetus to the trade of Anatolia. 

Islands . — Almost all the Turkish islands 
have been occupied by Greece and Italy. 
Samothrace, Lemnos, MItylene, Chios, Psa- 
ra, Samos, Nikaria and smaller islands 
were seized by Greece during the Balkan 
War of 1912-1013 ; while Rhodes, Uarpa- 
thos, Cos and other islands were oeen- 
pled by Italy In 1912. Under the treaty of 
Duchy (1912) Italy has undertaken to re- 
store the occupied Islands when all Otto- 
man troops have left Tripoli and Benghazi. 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace lie close 
to European Turkey, In the ^geau Sea, 
while Thasos, which lies near the coast 
of Salonica, is the personal property of 
the Khedive of Egypt, and is excluded 
from the Archipelago administration. 
Rhodes contains the old headquarters of 
the Archipelago vilayet; the island is par- 
ticularly fertile, and the climate delightful, 
the land producing a profusion of fruits, 
grapes, and grain, and providing rich pas- 
tures. Mitylene, or Lesbos, north of the 
Gulf of Smyrna, has an area of about 680 
squjire miles and a population estimated 
at 130,000, of whom all but 10,000 are 
Greek C^hrlstians ; its products are olives, 
mules and cattle. Chios is about 250 
square miles in extent and has a popula- 
tion about 70,000 ; Its products are figs and 
wine. Crete, or Candia, claimed to be 
part of the Hellenic Kingdom at the out- 
break of the war of 1912-3913. has 
since been incorporated by Greece. Samos, 
which was semi-independent, now forms 
part of the Hellenic Kingdom. Cyprus has 
been administered by Great Britain since 
1878. 

Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan lie be- 
tween Anatolia on the north and west and 
Asiatic Russia and Persia on the east. Ar- 
menia occupies the northwestern corner of 
the Iranian Plateau, with a mountain range 
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running diagonally from southwest to north- 
east and culminating in Mount Ararat (16,- 
920 feet), which Is the meeting-point of 
the Armenian, Russian and Persian bound- 
aries. Kurdistan lies between Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. In the Armenian plateau 
several rivers have their source. The Eu- 
phrates (which has a length of 1,800 
miles from Its source to Its outflow In the 
Persian Gulf). The Tigris has a total 
length of 1,150 miles from its source to Its 
junction with the Euphrates, 70 miles from 
the Persian Gulf. Other rivers are the 
Aras and the Cliurnk Su. The great lake 
of Van (about 2,000 square miles In area) 
occupi(*s the central portion of the vilayet 
of that name, in Kurdistan. 

Mesopotamia, or the land of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which Includes the vila- 
yets of Mosul, Ragdad, Basra, and part of 
tho vilayet of Zor, consists of broad, undu- 
lating plains, in which wheat and barley 
are abundantly grown. It extends south- 
west to the deserts of Arabia, and south- 
east to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

This vast district is the subject of two 
Important schemes, both or either of which 
would tend to agricultural development and 
S(*curity. One proposal is the Bagdad (or 
Euphrates Valley) Railway for Which a 
concession has been granted to a (German 
syndicate to extend the Anatolian line from 
Konia, via Mosul and Bagdad, to the Per- 
sian Gulf, but there are international dif- 
ficulties in the way of the completion of 
the line, which has not yet entered the 
Euphrates valley. The Mesopotamia Irri- 
gation scheme of Sir William Willcocks 
will bring a vast area once more into culti- 
vation thus reviving the prosperity of a 
district containing traces of close settle- 
ment In bygone days ; part of the scheme 
Is already completed, and some 309,000 
acres have been made available for tillage. 
South of the city of Bagdad Is Kerbela, 
the most sacred center of pilgrimage for 
the Shla (Persian) Muhammadans. 

Syria Includes several vilayets with the 
mutessnritllks of Jerusalem and Lebanon, 
extending eastward to the deserts of Arabia, 
and south to the Sinai Peninsula. A Fran- 
co-Turklsh agreement was signed in Septem- 
ber, 1013, under which railway and other 
eoncessions in Syria are granted to France 
in return for facilities for raising loans in 
Europe. Wheat, tobacco, fruit, and wine 
are produced, but, except in the Palestine 
littoral, there is little cultivation without 
irrigation. 

Palestine . — Of special interest to Chris- 
tians Is the district known as Palestine, a 
strip of land along the Mediterranean shore, 
and lying approximately between 31® 28'- 
33® 20' N. latitude, Palestine is divided 
into the maritime plain and mountainous 
region of the west, and the almost unex- 
plored region of eastern Palestine. West- 
ern Palestine contains the rivers Orontes 
and Jordan, of which the Orontes (170 
miles) rises in the north and flows west- 
wnrd to the coast; while the Jordan flows 
almost due north and south (generally be- 
low the level of the sea) from Its source, 
in the neighborhood of Mount Ilermon, to 
Its mouth in the Dead Sen, in a winding 
course of close on 200 miles, during which 
It flows through the Sea of (Talllee. The 
Jordan irrigates large tracts of country dur- 
ing the rainy season, when it overflows Its 
banks. Palestine now forms the mutessarl- 
flik of Jerusalem and part of the vilayet of 
Bey rout. The (^hureh of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem Is visited annually by 
large bands of (^hrlsiian pilgrims, princi- 
pally of the Orthodox and Goptlc churches, 
and the site of Solomon’s Temple is occu- 
pied by the Mosque of Omar, which con- 


tains a relic of the Prophet and the sacri- 
ficial stone of Abraham. Recent excava- 
tions on the site of the city of Jericho have 
proved that the walls are still standing for 
the greater part of the perimeter. Damas- 
cus in Syria contains the Mosque of the 
Ommayedes, where is the tomb of Saladln. 

The principal towns of Asiatic Turkey 
are Smyrna (260,000), Bagdad (150,000), 
Damascus (150,000), Aleppo (125,000), 
Beyrout (120,000), Scutari in Anatolia (80,- 
000, and Broussa (80,000). 

History. — The Ottoman Turks are de- 
scended from Asiatic tribes, who migrated 
westward under the pressure of the Mongol 
invasion, and spread from Asia Minor into 
southeast Europe at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The Turks captured 
Constantinople in 1453, and spread over 
the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, their 
name of Osinanll, or Ottoman Turks, being 
derived from Othmau, or Osman, a notable 
Turkish leader in the thirteenth century. 
Early in the sixteenth century the Otto- 
man Empire was spread over Egypt and 
northern Africa, and penetrated northward 
Into Hungary, a great part of which was 
Incorporated with the Turkish dominions 
until 1609, when the Peace of Carlowitz 
freed the country from q'urkish rule. In 
the nineteenth century the outlying Afri- 
can dominions, with the exception of Tri- 
poli, broke away from their suzerain, or 
were occupied by other I’owers, and in the 
latter part of the century the northern 
states of the Balkan Peninsula asserted 
their independence, under guarantees of the 
Christian Powers. 

The revolution of 1008 1000 aimed at the 
restoration of the constitution granted in 
1876, but withdrawn by the Sultan in 1877, 
from which date the rule of the Sultan was 
a despotism, tempered only by religious ob- 
servances and the fear of a popular rising 
or of intervention i)y other Powers, The 
1876 constitution, restored on July 23, 1008, 
consists of a monarchy and of an Assem- 
bly of two houses. During the process of 
constitutional reforms, which drove the Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid (1876-1908) from the 
throne, war broke out between Italy and 
Turkey, and Tripoli and Bengliazi were 
ceded to Italy under the Treaty of Ouchy. 
These events were followed in the autumn 
of 1912 and early months of 1013 by a dis- 
astrous war with the States of the Balkan 
League (Bulgaria, Montenegro, Servia, and 
Greece). At the outbreak of hostilities the 
European dominions of Turkey extended 
westward to the Adriatic and northward to 
Bosnla-Herzegovina, thus Including the dis- 
tricts known as Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Albania. By the Treaty of London (101.3), 
the northwestern boundary of European 
Turkey was a line drawn from Enos, on 
the Adriatic coast, to Midin on the Black. 
Sea, thus excluding Adrlaiiople, which had 
capitulated (after a long siege) to the Bul- 
garian forces. At the outbreak of the sec- 
ond Balkan war (in which Servia and, 
Greece were aide^ against Bulgaria by Ru- 
mania), Turkey took advantage of the mili- 
tary dlfllcnlties of Bulgaria and reocoupled 
Adrianoplo, thus recovering a part of the 
lost dominions. Ruler (Sultan), Mehmcd 
V., born Nov. 3, 1844, proclaimed April 27, 
1900, in sueeeBSloii to Abdul Hamid IT. 
(acceded 1876, deposed 1008). The pres- 
ent Sultan Is the thirty-fifth in descent 
from Othman, the founder of the Empire, 
in whose line the succession is vested. Dur- 
ing the European war of 1914, Turkey was 
Induced to assume the offensive against 
Russia, and on Nov. 1, Immbarded Odessa 
and began hostile operations in the Black 
Sea. In consequence the allied powers of 
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RuBsia, France and Britain dismissed the 
Turkish ambassadors. (See Furojicaii War.) 

Government . — The Turkish I’arliament 
consists of two houses. The Seuate con- 
sists of members appointed by the Sultan. 
The Chamber of Deputies contains 280 mem- 
bers, elected by delegates (chosen for the 
purpose by the registered voters) for a maxi- 
mum of four years. 

At the capitai (Constantinople) there Is 
a Court of Cassation, with a section de re- 
quHea^ and civil and criminal sections ; a 
court of civil and criminal appeal ; and a 
tribunal of first instance. 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Area in 


“ Continental Diviaiona 

English 

Estimated 


Sq. Miles 

Population 

Turkey in Europe 

12,000 

2,755,000 

Turkey in Asia — 



Aiiatolia — 



Adana (Adana) 

L'5..»500 

425,000 

Angora (Angora) 

27,350 

950,000 

Arcliipelago (Rhodea) 

2,750 

320,000 

Bigha (Dardanelle.s) 

2,600 

130,000 

Broussa (Broussa) 

25.000 

1,500,000 

Castarnuni (Caatamuni). . . 

20,000 

1,000,000 

Ismid (lamid) 

3,100 

250,000 

Konia (Konia) 

40,000 

1,000,000 

Sivaa (Sivaa) 

24,000 

1,100,000 

Smyrna (Smyrna) 

21,000 

1,500,000 

Trebizond (Trebizond) 

12,500 

1,000,000 


193,800 

9.175,000 

A rmenia and' Kurdistan— 



Bitlia (Bitlia) 

10,500 

400,000 

Diarbekir (Diarbekir). . . . 

15,300 

500,000 

Erzeroum (Erzerourn). . . . 

19,300 

650,000 

Mamuret el Aziz (Kharput) 

12,500 

600.000 

Van (Van) 

15,000 

350,000 


72,600 

2,500,000 

M esopotamia and Syr%a~— 



Aleppo (Aleppo) 

31,200 

1,000,000 

Bagdad (Bagdad) 

42,500 

600,000 

Basra (Basra) 

54,000 

450,000 

Beyrout (Beyrout) 

6,200 

600,000 

Jerusalem (Jerusalem) 

6,500 

400,000 

Lebanon (Tripoli) 

1,160 

200,000 

Mosul (Mosul^ 

35,000 

400,000 

Syria (Damascua) 

37,000 

800,000 

Zor (El Deir) 

31,000 

100,000 


244,460 

4,650,000 

Arabia — 



Hejaz (Mecca) 

97,000 

300,000 

Yemen (Sana) 

75,000 

800,000 


172,000 

1,100,000 

Total 

682,960 

17,425,000 

Turkey in Africa — Egypt. 

363,181 

11,400,000 

Grand Total 

1,058,041 

31,580.000 


Some twenty or more races are represent- 
ed in the Turkish empire, the Osmanlls or 
Turks being the most numerous. Other 
races are Bulgarians, Vldchs, Kurds, Cir- 
cassians, Armenians, Arabs, Jews, and 
Gipsies. Of the total population more than 
half are Muhammadans and about 36 per 
cent Christians, while 300,000 are Jews, 
300,000 Druses, and 200,000 Gipsies (about 
equally divided between the Moslem and 
Christian faiths.) 

Production and Industry . — Wheat is 
largely grown in European Turkey, in 
South Eastern Anatolia and In the vilayets 
of Basra and Syria ; maize, millet and 
sesame are largely grown in Anatolia. The 
vine is very generally cultivated, and dates, 
figs, olives, oranges and fruit of almost 
every kind are grown, particularly in north- 
ern Anatolia. Basra is the principal cen- 
ter of the date industry, and Adrianople of 


the wine trade. Roses are very largely 
grown in Adrianople for the production of 
perfume. Cotton is now largely grown, 
and tobacco is almost universal, the trade 
being centered at Smyrna. The silk-worm 
industry is encouraged, and large quantities 
of silk are produced in Adrianople and in 
northwestern Anatolia. 

The mineral wealth of Turkey is believed 
to be Immense in both sections of the em- 
pire ; gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, mer- 
cury, corundum and zinc, and coal, salt and 
borax are known to exist ; and salt, silver, 
lead and copper mines are successfully ex- 
ploited. Petroleum is obtained in the Adrl- 
aiiople coast district of the Sea of Mar- 
mora. 

The principal Industries are tanning and 
the manufacture of muslin, velvet, silks and 
c.arpets, attar of roses, and ornamental met- 
al-work. 

For the army and navy see Armies of the 
World and Navies of the World. 

Cities . — Capital Constantinople. Popula- 
tion, 1,200, 000. ^I'here are forty towns in 
the Ottoman Empire with a population ex- 
ceeding 25,000. 

Trade iHth the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported Into Turkey In 
Europe from the United States for the year 
1013 was $2,217,073, and goods to the 
value of $9,017,800 were .sent thither — a 
balance of $7,700,817 in favor of Turkey. 

Turkey (see also Ottoman Empire): 

American citizens — 

Agreement respecting rights of, in, 
proclaimed, 4231, 4344. 
Discussed, 4244, 4405. 

Emigration of, to, for purpose of 
acquiring lands referred to, 3661. 
Iniurics inflicted upon in, referred 
to, 6090, 6147. 

Privileges accorded, in, 4920. 

Steps taken for i)rotection of, in, 
referred to, 4321, 4627. 

Treatment of religious and educa- 
tional establishments of, in, dis- 
cussed, 5752, 6070, 6147. 

American college at Scutari exempted 
from taxation, 6070. 

American missionaries in, protection 
for and treatment of, discussed, 
4627, 5090, 5872, 5962, 6069, 6147. 

Anatolia College partially destroyed 
by mobs in, and indemnity paid for 
discussed, 5872. 

Arabian horses brought by Charles 
Rhind from, referred to, 1099. 

Armenian subjects of — 

Cruelties and atrocities committed 
upon, by, 5989, 6069, 6147. 
Investigation of, by American 
consul discussed, 5989, 6069. 
Referred to, 6090. 

Obtaining citizenship in United 
States and returning to, expelled, 
discussed, 5872, 5962. 

Treatment by, of naturalized citi- 
zens of United States of Ar- 
menian origin, 6095, 

Capitulations of, 4602, 4664, 

Claims of United States against, dis- 
cussed, 6148, 6337. 
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Commercial relations with, 1732. 

(See also Black Sea.) 

Consular courts of the United States 
in, discussed, 3352. 

Consuls of United States in, exequa- 
tur to, refused, 6070, 6092, 6148. 
Investigation of atrocities com- 
mitted oil Armenians by, dis- 
cussed, 5989, 6069. 

Referred to, 6090. 

Relieved of judicial powers, dis- 
cussed, 4192. 

Expulsion of Greeks from Constanti- 
nople, referred to, 2774. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4258, 4296. 
Immigration of citizens of United 
Slates into. (See Immigration.) 
Invasion of, by Russia. ( See Wars, 
Foreign.) 

Jurisdictional rights of United States 
in, discussed, 471.5, 5472, 6337. 
Massacre by Turks in Bulgaria, re- 
ferred to, 4376. 

Naturalization treaty with, referred 
to, 4258, 5398. 

Questions regarding, discussed, 
4920, 5089, 5872, 5962, 6337, 6379. ' 
Treatment by, of naturalized cit- 
izens of United States of Ar- 
menian origin, referred to, 6095. 
Relations with, 4826, 6379. 

Sultan of — 

Death of, referred to, 1750. 

Visit of Agent of, to United States, 
referred to, 265.5. 

Tariffs of, revision of, participated in, 
by United States, 4759. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Grant, 4258, 4296. 

Jackson, 1067, 1093, 1114, 1127, 
1137, 11.38, 1157. 

Lincoln, 3272, 3329. 

Construction of, referred to, 3997. 
Referred to, 1093. 

Termimation of, 4357. 

Sought by, 4920. 

War with — 

Germany, neutrality in^ 8394. 

Greece, hope for the independence 
of latter entertained by United 
States, 762, 786, 828, 875, 950. 
Italy, 8445. 

Russia, discussed by President — 
Adams, J. Q., 973. 

Hayes, 4418. 

Neutrality preserved by TJnited 
States in, 4418. 

Threatening aspect of, 762. 
Treaty of peace, referred to, 1008. 

Turtle Mountain Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., bill to provide for pur- 
chase of site and erection of public 
building at, vetoed, 5521. 

Tuscany. — A compartlmento of the King- 
dom of Italy. Tuscany corresponds nearly 
to the ancient Etruria. It was ruled by 
the Romans, Goths, Byzantine Greeks, Lom- 
bards, and Franks. It became completely 
disintegrated about the eleventh century, 
but was afterwards erected into the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany. After several changes 
in its government It was taken by France 
and became a part of that country about 
1808, uucl was restored to the Hapsburg- 
Ijorraine line In 1814. Tuscany was an- 
nexed by Italy In 1800. Aiiai, 0,804 square 
miles; population (1001), 2,548,154; esti- 
mate for 1000, 2,675,500. 

Tuscany: 

Treaty with France, 185. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 1452. 
Tuscarora Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Tutuila (American Samoa) .— T u t u i i a, 
the Samoan Island which with its attend- 
and Islets of Manula, Olosega, Ofu, Aunuu 
and Rose, became a possessiou of the Unit- 
ed States by virtue of the ti'l])artite treaty 
with Great Britain and (bu-innuy in 1800, 
covers, according to the Hiireiiu of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Uoiuiueree and 
Labor, llfty-tive sipiare miles, and has (by 
census of Feb. 1, 1012) 7,251 iuliabltauts. 
It possesses the most valuable Island har- 
bor, rago-l’ago, in the South Pacllic, and 
perhaps In the entire Paeiti(,* Ocean. Com- 
mercially the Island is unimportant at pres- 
ent, but is extremely valuable in its rela- 
tions to the commerce of any nation desir- 
ing to cultivate traiis-Paeilic commerce. 

The Samoan Islands, in the South Pucifle, 
are fourteen In number, and lie in n direct 
line drawn from San Francisco to Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Tutuila is 4,160 miles 
from Sau Francisco, 2,268 miles from Ha- 
waii, 1,680 miles from Ain kland. 2,354 mih's 
from Sydney, and 4,200 miles from Manila. 
Germany governs all the group except the 
art owned by ihe Unilt'd Stub's. The In- 
abltants are native Polynesians and Chris- 
tians of different denominatlous. 

Bx-Chlef Justice (’hainbers, of Samoa, 
says of Pago-Pago that “the harbor could 
hold the entire naval force of the United 
States, and is so perfectly arranged .that 
only two vessels ean enter at the same time. 
The coaling station, being surrounded by 
high bluffs, cannot be reached by shells 
from outside.” Capacity of coaling sta- 
tion, 4,200 tons. 

The civil government is administered by 
a Governor, a naval officer nominated by 
the Navy Department and appointed by the 
President. All civil affairs are under the 
Jurisdiction of the Navy Department. (See 
also Samoan Islands.) 

Tutuila Island, agreement regarding es- 
tablishment of naval station in, 
4122. (See also Samoan Islands.) 
Twenty-Cent Plede.— a sliver coin of 
United States of the weight of 77.16 grains. 
It was authorized in 1875 and designed 
principally for use In the Pacific states. It 
was a legal tender to the amount of $5, 
Coinage of It was discontinued In 1878. 
Two-Oent Piece.— A bronze coin of the 
United States of the weight of 90 grains. 
It was first issued in 1864, and was the 
first coin to bear the motto ‘Tn God we 
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trust.” It was legal tender to the amount 
of cents. Coinage of the 2-cent piece 
was discontinued in 1872. 

Two-Penny Act. — A law passed in 1755 
by the Virginia assembly. The principal 
ruodium of exchange had up to this time 
been tobacco, it being considered more 
substantial than Ihc paper money of the 
Colony. Under the provisions of the two- 
penny act, or option law, all debts pay- 
able, In tobacco wore made payable, 
at the debtor’s option, in money of the Col- 
ony at the rate of Ids. Sd. per hundred- 
weight of tobneeo. This was equivalent to 
2d. a pound. On appeal to the Crown the 
law was vetoed. 

Tygris, The, detention of, admitted by 
Clreat Britain, 2111. 

Tyler and Luckett (assignees), act for 
relief of, vetoed, 4334. 

Tyler, John. — April 6, 1841-March 3, 
1836. 

Fo u r te e u t h Administration — continued — 
Whig. 

Harrison died April 4, 1841 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler took oath of ottico April 6. 
iiCcrrtdi JJ of — 

Daniel Webster (continued). 

Hugh S. LegarC*. 

Al>el P. Upshur. 

John Nelson (acting). 

.Tolin C\ (’alhoiin. 
lilcnct(U!i of the Trcasurn — 

Thomas Id wing (continued). 

\Valter Forward. 

(\aleb Cushing. 

.Tohn ('. Spcnccr. 

(Jeorge M. Hibb. 

Secii'tarif of War — 

John Pell (('Old limed i 
John Alclicaii ((l(‘('lined appointment). 
James M. I’ortcu’ (rt'jeeU'd by Heiiate). 
.fohn C. Siieueor. 

William Williams. 
f^ccrrlarif of ihc Nnri / — 

Oeorge 1’. Padger (continued). 

Alx'l P. Fpslmr. 

David Houshaw (rc^jected by Senate). 
Thomas W. CilnuM'. 

John Y. Mason. 

PoHtniastcr-Ornci <il - 

Francis (Granger ((’ontinned). 

(’harles A. Wickliffe. 

Attornrif (Icncral — 

John J, Crlttt'iiden (continued). 

Hugh S, Uegare. 

John Nelson. 

John Tyler was ele<'ted Vice-President 
by an electoral vote of 2.S4 — e(iunl to that 
received ])y President Harrison. He suc- 
ceeded to the position of President on the 
death of President Harrison, whieh oe- 
enrred in a little more than one month after 
his iuangnration. As this was the first 
break in the Presidential office since the 
organization of the Covernmeid, some dis- 
pute arose as to Tvlor’s title. Leading 
statesmen of both parties wore nctively dis- 
cussing whether he wuis President or only 
Acting Presi(l(*nt, But Tyler settled the 
question for all time by signing his first 
message, “John Tyler, President.” 

Partjf A ffiJiat ion. — In the early part of 
his political career. Tyler was a strong 
supporter of President' Madison’s policies. 
In 1811 he opposed In the Virginia Assem- 
bly the reeharter of the first Bank of the 
United States. As a member of Consfress 
he was a strict constructionist; voted 
against Cfdhoun’s Internal improvement 
bill, the Missonr! eomprornise, and protec- 
tive tariff. In the Senate he opposed the 
‘‘tariff of abominations” (1828). In 1832 
he supported Jackson as the least objec- 


tionable candidate, but this support was 
only temporary. His uomluution to the 
Vice-Presidency with Harrison was an ef- 
fort to secure for the ticket the assistance 
of the dissatisfied Democrats. 

Finance . — The great financial event of 
President Tyler’s administration was his fa- 
mous struggle with the Whig majorities in 
Congress over the Fiscal Bank and Fiscal 
Corporation, both of which measures he ve- 
toed. In his opening message (pagij isod) 
he recounted the history of the Uniti'd 
States Bank, the sub-treasury system of 
iT’csIdent Van Buiam, and other financial 
aspects. He uttered a note of warning to 
Congress which passc'd nnheoded. He said ; 
‘T shall be ready to concur with you in 
the adoption of such system as yon may 
propose, reserving to myself the ultimate 
power of rejecting any measure which 
may. In my view of it, conflict w'ilh the 
Constitution or otherwise jeopard the pros- 
perity of the country, a power whicli 1 
could not part Avith, even if 1 would, but 
which I Will not believe any act of yours 
will call info requisition.” Both houses 
passed, and the President signed, a bill to 
abolish Van Bnren's sub-treasury plan. 
The fight for the national bank then came 
on. President Tyler bad always main- 
tained that llio Federal (Government had 
no (’oust itut ioiial right to establish a na- 
tional bank within a state without first 
having obtained the consent of that state. 
Both houses passed an act incorporating a 
bank of the i Ini ted Stat(*s without provid- 
ing for the consent of the stales, and the 
President V('toed it. It faih'd to seeure tin* 
necessary two-thirds vof(* and died. I’ln* 
‘‘fiscal corporation” bill was then bronghi 
forward Incorporating such a bank in th(* 
District of ('(dnmbia, with power to eslab- 
livsh branches in other states. Pressure of 
all kinds Avas brought to bejir up(m the 
President to compel him to eillii'r sign this 
bill or to resign. Rut he Avas ueitlu'r to be 
hoodwinked nor bullh'd. The bill passed 
b<qh houses in S(‘ptember, 1841; but the 
President lU’omptly vetoed it. Whereupon 
the majority of hi's (’ahiiief resigned, Web- 
ster aloiu' remaining. No hoped-for em 
barrassment followed, for Hie President 
promptly filled the vacancies, and bis noiiii 
nations AAcre at once confirmed. The great 
efl'ecl of the undoubted victory which Tyler 
won Avas tlu' death-blow to paternal gov- 
ernment. 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the Tyler admiuis 
tratiou stood as follows: Jan. 1, 1842, 
601,226.28; 1843, $32,742,022.00; 1844, 

$23,461,602.50: 1845, $15,025,303.01. 

Tariff . — In the s(‘('ond year of Tyler’s 
ndmlnistrat ion the strife between Congress 
and the Pi-esident AAms renewed. Instead 
of the bank (iiiestion, the tariff formed the 
matter of dispute. The importations Avere 
insufficient to supply the Government with 
means, and the reduction of duties V:>y the 
compromise tariff had been so great that 
there was not money enough to m(‘et the 
expenses. A bill aaois passed restoring the 
high protective tariff of 1833 and provid- 
ing that the surplus revenues that AA^ere 
sure to accrue therefrom sliould be divided 
among the states. ITie President vetoed 
this bill on the ground that the compromise 
tariff provided that the protective tariff 
should come to an end In 1842, and be- 
cause of the provision for distributing tiie 
surplus. Congress tbon framed another 
bill based on a tariff for lawenne plan, 
with an ineldental proAdsion for protection 
and distrllnition. ddie Pri'sidenl g.Mve greni 
offence to Congress liy vetoing this hill 
also. There were threats of Impenchimmt 
for unwarrantable assumption of author- 
ity; but the Whigs were afraid to go 
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before the people for election In the an- 
tiimn without settling the tariff, and they 
were obliged to patib a bill without the 
distributing clause. This the President 
promptly signed. Later, an attempt was 
made to pass the distributing clause In a 
separate bill, but the President vetoed 
that. In the next Congress, the Whig 
majority of 25 was replaced by a Demo- 
cratic majority of 61. 

Internal Improvements , — Congress passed 
two bills for river and harbor improve- 
ments, one for the eastern part of the coun- 
try, and the other for the Mississippi sec- 
tion. The eastern l)ill President Tyler ve- 
toed (page 2188) ; the Mississippi Idli he 
signed. The discrimination was on the 
ground that the Mississippi was a great 
national highway, and therein differed from 
all other rivers, and was on that account 
a feature for the consideration of the Fed- 
eral (Government. An attempt to override 
the President’s veto In this matter was 
not successful. 

Tyler, John: 

Annexation of Texas, ' discussed by. 
(See Texas.) 

Annual messages of, 1927, 2047, 2110, 
2187. 

Appointing power of President, dis- 
cussed by, 1903, 1958. 

Biographical shetch of, 1888. 

Commissioner from Virginia to confer 
with President in effort to prevent 
war, 3193. 

Day of fasting and prayer recom- 
mended by, in consequence of death 
of President William Henry Harri- 
son, 1887. 

Death of President William Henry 
Harrison announced to, 1877. 

Discretionary power of President over 
nominations, removals, and other 
acts, discussed by, 1903, 1941, 1958, 
2073, 2080. 

Dorr’s Kebellion, discussed by, and 
correspondence regarding, 2136, 
2139, 2160. 

Exchequer idan of, recommended by, 
2057, 2119. 

Finances discussed by, 1895, 1916, 

1934, 1955, 1959, 2052, 2057, 2079, 
2117, 2119, 2199. 

Foreign policy, discussed by, 1890, 
2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 2171, 2176, 
2190, 2193, 2206. 

Hawaiian Islands, independence of, 
desired by United States, and con- 
trol over, must not pass to foreign 
power, 2064. 

Inaugural address of, 1889. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
2183. 

Large standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 1901. 

Medium of exchange discussed, 1897, 

1935, 2119. 

Monroe Doctrine reasserted by, 2065. 

Oath of office administered to, 1886. 


Tyranny 

PeatTe with all the world the true 
foundation of our policy, 2050. 
Pocket vetoes of, 2108, 2182. 

Portrait of, 1887. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments, discussed by, 1916, 1921, 
1941, 2036, 2043, 2183. 
Proclamations of — 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 

2220 . 

Military expedition against Can- 
ada, 1925. 

Prostration in business, referred to 
by, 2057. 

Protest of, to action of House in 
adopting report assailing official 
conduct of, 2043. 

Bequest of House for information in 
possession of, refused, 1958, 2073, 
2080. 

Signature of, to Webster- Ashburton 
Treaty, 2026. 

Special session message of, 1893. 

State banks, measures should be 
adopted respecting creation of, 
1899. 

State of the Union, discussed by, 1927, 
2047, 2110, 2187. 

Subtreasury system, discussed by, 
1898, 2060. 

System of government, discussed by, 
2188 

Tariff discussed by, 1944, 1961, 2033, 
2036, 2053, 2119. 

Texas, relations w^ith, discussed by, 
(See Texas.) 

Veto messages of — 

Appropriating proceeds of sales of 
public lands, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, 2078. 

Improvement of rivers and harbors, 
2183. 

Incorporating Fiscal Bank, 1916. 
Incorporating Fiscal Corporation, 
1921. 

Payment of Cherokee certificates, 
reasons for applying pocket veto, 
2182. 

Peveniie cutters and steamers, 2219. 
Tariff bills, 2033, 2036. 

Protest of President against ac- 
tion of House in adopting re- 
port assailing his conduct re- 
specting, 2043. 

Testimony in contested - election 
cases, reasons for applying pocket 
veto, 2108. 

War between Texas and Mexico, dis- 
cussed by.* (See Wars, Foreign.) 
Warehousing system recommended by, 
2053, 2119. 

Tyranny. — The act of one ruling in a wil- 
ful manner by reason of authority, standing 
ready to use force or cruelty as the only 
sanction. 
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XJ-Boat. — A submarine ; so-called from the 
(bM’inan practice of designating their sub- 
iriarines by numbers attached to the letter 
V, the first letter of the German .word, 
“Untersee,” “under-ocean viz. ; U-5, U-59, 
etc. (See Submarine.) 

Umatilla, The, rewards to Osette In- 
dians for rescuing, recommended, 
4803. 

Umatilla Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Umpqua Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Un-American. — Action which Is unlike 
that cluiractoristlc of America. 

Uncle Sam.-- A per.souifleation of the Unit- 
ed States Government- Several explanations 
have been given ns to the origin of this ex- 
pression, but the most plausible Is the fol- 
lowing ; During the War of 18111 Elbert 
Anderson, an army contractor, bought large 
quantities of provisions for the Army and 
had them shipped to himself at Troy, N. 
Y. The shipping mark was “E. A.” above 
and “U. 8.” below. One of the Inspectors 
at Troy was Stimuel Wilson, popularly 
known as “Uncle «am’’ Wilson. A work- 
man was asked the meaning of the in- 
itials “U. S.,, which at that time were 
rarely used ns an abbreviation for the Unit- 
ed States. The prompt reply was “Elbert 
Anderson and I'nele Sam,” referring to 
Sam Wilson. This Interpretation became 
current among the workmen, many of whom 
afterwards enllsti'd and eoramnnicated the 
expl.'inallon to their eomrades from all parts 
of the eountry as the mystic cipher elic- 
ited iiKiulry. 'I’hc story went the rounds 
of the press Jind “Uncle Sam” became the 
popular appellntiou of the Government. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—A novel written in 
1851 by llarri('t Ih'ocher Stowe. Its suc- 
cessful imrj) 0 se was to show the evils of 
slavery, and its wide popularity contributed 
greatly to the abolition sentiment. 

* ‘Uncle Woodrow.” — A sympathetic nick- 
name given to President Wll.son. 
Uncoinpahgre Forest Reserve, Col., pro- 
claimed, 7246. 

Uncompahgre Reservation, bill to 
change boundaries of, vetoed, 5522. 
Unconstitutional, — contrary to the funda- 
nnmlal law laid down in the Constitution. 
Underground Railroad .— a name common- 
ly applied before the Civil War to an ar- 
rangement whereby fugitive slaves were 
assisted to escape to Canada. The idea 
originated in some one of the northern 
states, and the plan consisted in harboring 
fugidves during (he day and at night con- 
ducting them to the next “station” till 
they finally reached the border line. This 
“railroad” h.ad runny branches and the 
stations were a night’s journey apart. The 
prlnelpal routes were from Ke^ ky. across 
Virginia and Ohio, and from Maryland 
through Pennsylvania and New York. This 
system of aiding escaping slaves was par- 
tially organized In 18.S8, bqt did not attain 
its highest activity until the passage of the 
fugitive-slave law, about 1850. A Quaker, 
Levi Coffin, the reputed president of the 
organization, is said to have aided In the 
escape of a large number of slaves annually 
for many years. A colored woman named 
Harriet Tubman Is said to have made many 
journeys north, conducting bands of fugi- 
tives. 


Underwood Tariff Act. — The Tariff Act 
passed in 1913. (See Tariff.) 

Union Flags, return of Confederate and 
to respective States, recommended, 
5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Union Labor. — Labor, that is. laboring 
people, who are members of trade unions 
(q. V.). 

Union Labor Party. — A successor of the 
Greenback party. It muis orgauizod at 
Cinciimiiti Feb. 23, 1887, and promulgated 
a platform embodying the principles of 
the Knights of Labor. In 1891 it united 
with tlio Fanners’ Alliance and otlier ele- 
ments to form the Populist party. 

Union of South Africa.—Tiie provinces of 
the Union extend from the southernmost 
point of the African Continent to the wa- 
tershed of the Limpopo River, i. e., from 
34“ 50'-22“ S. latitude, and include all the 
British territory within those limits, with 
the exception of Basutoland and the Swazi- 
land and Bechuanahiiid Prot(‘ctorares, 
while provision Is made for the future In- 
clusion within the Union of those territories 
and of llio territories of the British South 
Africa Company. 

PhyHcal Features. — The southernmost 
province contains many ptiralbd ranges, 
which rise In steps toward the interior. 
The southwest ern peninsula eon tains the 
famous Ttible Mountain (3,582 feet), 
M'hile the Great Zwarte Berg<‘n and Lange 
Bergen run in ptirallel lines from west to 
east of the southern province. P»etw(‘en 
these two ranges and the Uoggeveld and 
Nieuweveld to the north is the Great Karoo 
IMateau, which Is bounded on tbe east by 
the Sueeuwbergen, containing the highest 
summit In the provinee (('oinpassberg, 
7,800 feet). In the east are ranges which 
join the Drakensbergen (11,000 be- 

tween Natal and thi‘ Orange Fimm* Slate. 

The Orange Free States pn^sents a suc- 
cession of undulating grassy plains with 
good pasture-laud. Transvaal is also main- 
ly an elevated plateau. The eastern prov- 
ince of Natal has i)astoral lowlands and 
rich agricultural laud and the int('rior ris- 
ing in terraces as In the southern prov- 
inces. 

The Orange, with Its tributary I be Vaal, 
Is the principal river of the sonlh, rising 
in the Drakensbergen and flow'ina into the 
Atlantic between (ierman Southwest Afri- 
ca and the Cape of Good Hope. ’Phe Lim- 
popo, or Crocodile River, in the north, 
rl.ses In the Transvaal and flows into the 
Indian Ocean through Portuguese* East 
Africa. Most of the remaining riv<*rs are 
furious torrents after rain, with partially 
dry beds at other seasons. 

Hietory . — The Cape of Good Hope was 
discovered in 1480 by Bartholomew Diaz, 
the commander of one of the many expedi- 
tions sent out by successive Kings of 
Portugal to discover an ocean route to 
India. Diaz merely doubled the Cape and 
returned home. Eleven years later, In 
1407, Vasco da Gama not only doubled 
the Cape and landed In what is now 
Natal, but successfully accomplished the 
voyage to India. In 1652 the Netherlands 
East India Company took possession of 
the shores of Table Bay. established a 
fort, and occupied the adjacent lands, In 
order to be always ready with supplies 
for their passing ships. In 1814 the Cape 
was formally ceded to the British Crown. 

Natal derives Its name from the fact 
of Its discovery on Christmas Day, 1497, 



by the celebrated Portuguese navigator, 
Vasco da Gama. The first European set- 
tlement was formed (1824) by a party 
of Englishmen, who established themselves 
on the coast where Durban now stands. 
Natal was then a part of the great Zulu 
kingdom. Between 1835 and 1837 another 
settlement was formed by a body of Dutch 
Boers, who came with their wagons over- 
land from the Cape Colony and settled In 
the northern districts, where to this day 
the Boers preponderate. In the year 1843 
Natal was proolalmed British and annexed 
to the Cape Colony. In 185(1 it was 
erected into a separate colony, with repre- 
sentative Institutions, and in 1893 acquired 
responsible government. 

The Transvaal was formed as the South 
African Republic by parlies of Dutch Boers 
from the English colonies who “trekked” 
into the interior of the continent and 
wrested the land across the Vaal River 
from the native chiefs. The discovery of 
the gold fields within its borders led to 
the sett lenient of large numbers of for- 
eigners, and eventually to hostilities with 
the British (iiovernment. A war of nearly 
thr(‘e years’ duration was fought with great 
tenacity, and ils close was marked by the 
Inelnsion of (he South African Republic 
within th(' British Empire, “responsible 
gov(‘i*nin<>iit” being granted almost imme- 
diately. 

Tile Grange Free State was founded. In 
niiicli the same way jis the Transvaal, by 
Boer cmigraiUs from Cape (Colony, and its 
indeptuuleuce was granted In 1854. 
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Area in 

Population 

Provinces 

Engliah 

Census 


Sq. Miles 

of 1911 

Cape of Good Hope — 

. . . . 270,995 

2,504,965 

Natal 

35,290 

1,194,043 

Transvaal 

110,420 

1,080,212 

Orange Free State 

50,389 

528,174 

Total 

473,100 

5,973,394 


Ethnography . — Of the total 5. 073. .“>04 per- 
sons (1911), 3,069,302 were males, and 

2,904,002 females. The Increase for the 
Union (1904-1911) was 15.41 per eent. 
For the Provinces It was as follows: ('ape, 
6.44 per cent; Natal, 7.69 per cent; Trans- 
vaal, 32,78 per cent ; Orange Free State, 
36.37 per cent. The population c«)m prised 
(1011) 1,276,242 Europeans or wlntes 

(591,078 females), 4.019,006 natives (1.906,- 
057 females) and 678,146 other colored 
races (316,867 females). In 1004 the fig 
ures were: Europeans, 1,116,806 (increase, 
1004-1911, of 14.28 i)er cent: natives, 
3,491,056 (Increase, 1904-1911, of 1.5.12 per 
cent) ; and other colored races 567,062 (in- 
crease, 1904-1011, of 10.40 per cenG. The 
total nou-Pluropcan increase (1001-1011) 
was 15.72 per cent. The proportion of 
Europeans in the total population in 1004 
was 21.58 per cent; in 1911, 21.37 per 
cent. 

Union Station, Washington, D. C. (St^e 
illustration opposite 6980.) 

Union Veteran Legion. — Organized at 


(Joi'vrnwcnt . — The Union of South Africa 
Is constituted under the South African Act, 
passed by llie Parliament of the United 
Kingdom on Sept. 20, 1900. In terms of 
that Act the self-governing (’olonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony 
became united on May 31, 1010, in a 
legislative Union iimhu’ one Government 
under the name of the Union of South 
Africa, those (’olonies becoming original 
Provinces of the Union under the names 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State re- 
spectively. 

The Union Government is seized of all 
State properly, and the Railways, Ports, 
Harbors and Customs are administered by 
ITuion (Commissioners for the benefit of a 
Comsolidatcd Revenue Fund. The former 
debts of the Provinces are administered 
l>y and form a first charge upon the funds 
of the Union. Provision is made in the 
Act for the admission to the Union of 
itliodesla, and for the transfer to the 
Union Government of the admiui.stratlon 
of protected and other native territories. 
The Union was inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Connaught, in 1930. 
The seat of the Government is Pretoria ; 
the capital is Cape Town. The Executive 
is vested In a Governor-General appointed 
l)y the Sovereign, and aided by an Execu- 
tive Council, with a Legislature of two 
Houses. Governor-General (Pretoria), His 
Excellency the Rt. Hon. Viscount Glad- 
stone. 

The Senate consists of forty members. 
For ten years after the establishment of 
Union eight are nominated by the Govern- 
or-General In Council and thirty-two are 
elected, eight for each Province. 

The House of Assembly consists of 121 
elected members, fifty-one of whom repre- 
sent the Cape of (rood Hope, seventeen 
Natal, thirty-six Transvaal, and seventeen 
the Orange Free State. Members of both 
Houses must be British subjects of Euro- 
pean descent. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1884. and the Na- 
tional Organization was perfected Nov. 17, 
1886. Encampments are now organized in 
twenty-one states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, numbering 152 eneampnjents. The 
membership is over 20, ()()(). To become a 
member, the applicant must have been an 
officer, soldier, sailor or marine of the 
Union army, navy, or iiiariue corps, during 
the late Civil War, who volunteered prior 
to July 1, 1863, for a term of three years, 
and was honorably discharged for any 
cause, after a service of at least two con- 
tinuous years ; or was, at any tinio dis- 
charged oy reason of wounds received in 
the lino of duty ; also those who volnnt oered 
for a term of two years prior to .Inly 22, 
1861, and served their full term of enlist- 
ment, unless discharged for wounds re- 
ceived In the line of duty ; but no drafted 
erson, nor substitute, nor any one who 
as at any time borne arms against tlie 
United States, is eligible. A statement by 
the Adjutant-General of the Legion says*; 
“It l.s believed that those who entered the 
service prior to July, 1863, had but one 
object in view, and that was the preserva- 
tion of the Union. There w'ere no boun- 
ties prior to that date, nor were there 
any fears of a draft; conse(inently, those 
who shouldered a musket or wielded a 
sabre felt that it was a snored duty to 
offer their lives In defence of their coun- 
try’s honor.” 

United Confederate Veterans. — An asso- 
ciation the objects and purposes of w’bich 
are set forth in the constitution as finally 
adopted at the Houston reunion, May 23, 
1895. It Is a federation of all associa- 
tions of Confederate veterans, soldier.s and 
sailors. The purposes are the cultivation 
of ties of friendship between those who 
have shared common dangers, sufferings, 
and privations ; the encouragement of the 
writing, by the participants therein, of 
narratives, episodes, occurrences, etc., of 
the Civil War ; the collection of authentic 
data for an impartial history, and the prea- 
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ervation of war relics and mementoes, and 
the record, as far as possible, of every 
Confederate soldier who is dead ; caring 
for the needy survivors and assisting and 
protecting Confederate Mddows and or- 
phans ; the erection of enduring monuments 
and marking with headstones the graves 
of Confederate dead, and Instilling into de- 
scendants proper veneration for their fa- 
thers. Membership is by camps, and the 
latter are orgaulz(!d into departments, di- 
visions, and brigades. There are three 
departments — Army of Northern Virginia, 
Army of the Tennessee, and Army of the 
Trans-Mississippi. The number of members 
is about 55,000. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

— The United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy was orgnniz('d at Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 
10, 3 894. It is composed of the widows, 
wives, mothers, sisters, and lineal female 
descendants of men wlio served honorably 
In the ai'iiiy and navy of the Confederate 
States, or who served in the civil service 
of the Confederate States or one of the 
southern states, or who gave personal serv- 
ices to tile Confederate cause. There are 
local federations, governed by state divi- 
sions, which in turn are suliordlnate to 
the generttl organization. The oi>.1ects of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
ns stated In the constitution of the soci- 
ety, are “social, literary, historical, monu- 
mental, benevolent, and lionovalile in every 
degree, without any political signification 
whatever,’’ It will eudcjivor : (1) To unite 
in the federation all bodies of southern 
women now organized or that may here- 
after be formed. (2) To cultivate ties of 
friendslilp among our women whose fa- 
thers, brothers, sons, and, in numberless 
cases, mothers, shared common dangers, suf- 
ferings, and privations; and to perpetuate 
honor, integrity, valor, and other noble 
attributes of true southern character. (3) 
'J’o instruct and instill into the descendants 
of the people of th(‘ south a proper respect 
for the pride in the glorious war hist dry, 
with a veneration and love for the deeds of 
their forefathers which have created such 
a monument of military renown, and to 
perpetuate a truthful rceord of the noble 
and chivalric achievements of their ances- 
tors. All with the view of furnishing au- 
thentic information from which a conscien- 
tious historian will bo (uiabled to write a 
correct and impartial history of the Con- 
federate side during the struggle for south- 
ern iudeneudenee. The organization now 
has 1,380 chapters in the United States, 
norih and south, with 80,000 members. 

United Hatters. (Bee Loewe vs. Law- 

lor, et al.) 

United Labor Party.— A local political 
party organized in New York City lii 1886. 
It nominated Henry fieorge for mayor on 
a platform based upon his theory that 
values arising from the growth of society 
belong to the community as a whole, and 
that therefore land values should bear the 
burden of taxation (see Single Tax). 

United Sons of Confederate Veterans. 

(See Confederate Veterans, United 
Sons of.) 

United States.— The ignited states is a 
federal republic c«)nslsting of forty-eight 
states and one federal distrlet, besides the 
outlying territories of Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands. I'orlo Rico. (Juam, 
Tutulla Ciroiip ( Samoa i. Wake and other 
islands and the Panama Canal Zone. Con- 
tinental United States occupies the south- 


ern portion of the North American Con- 
tinent, between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, in latitude 25°-49° North and 
longitude 67° -124° 30’ West, its northern 
boundary being Canada and the southern 
boundary Mexico. 

Physical Features . — The coast-line on 
both oceans has an estimated length of 
about 15,010 miles, besides 3,620 miles 
on the great lakes and 5,744 on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The principal river Is the Mlssis- 
sippi-Mlssouri, traversing the whole coun- 
try from north to south, and having a 
course of 4,500 miles to its mouth in the 
Gulf of Mexico, with many large affluents, 
the chief of which are the Yellowstone, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Ohio, and Red Rivers. 
The rivers flowing into the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans are comparatively small ; 
among the former may be noticed the 
Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, 
and Savannah ; of the latter, the Colum- 
bia, Sacramento, and Colorado. The Mo- 
bile and Colorado of Texas fall into the 
Gulf of Mexico, also the Rio Grande, which 
partly forms the boundary with Mexico. 
The chain of the Rocky Mountains sepa- 
rates the western portion of the territory 
from the nunainder, all communication be- 
ing carried on over certain elevated passes, 
several of which are now traversed by rail- 
roads ; west of these, bordering the Pacific 
coast, the Cascade Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada form the outer edge of a high ta- 
ble-land, eonslsting in gr(‘at part of stony 
and sandy desert, and in which occurs the 
Groat Salt Lake, extending to the Rocky 
Mountains. Eastward the country is a 
vast, gently undulating plain, with a gen- 
eral slope southward towards the marshy 
fiats of th(‘ Gulf of Mexico, extending to 
the Atlantic, interrupted only by the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, in the eastern states. 
Nearly the whole of this plain, from the 
Rocky Mountains to some distance beyond 
the Mississippi, consists of Immense tree- 
less prairies. In the eastern slates large 
forests of valuable timber, as beech, birch, 
maple, oak, pine, spruce, elm, ash, walnut ; 
and in the south, live-oak, water-oak, mag- 
nolia, palmetto, tulip-tree,- cypress, etc., 
still exist, the remnants of the wooded 
region which formerly extended over all 
the Atlantic slope, but into which great 
inroads have been made by the advance of 
civilization. The Mississippi valley is 
eminently fertile. The mineral kingdom 
produces in great abundance iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, and aluminum ; the non-metalllc 
minerals Including Immense quantities of 
coal, anthracite, petroleum, stone, cement, 
phosphite rock, and salt. Precious metals 
include gold and silver, raised mainly in 
Colorado, California, and Alaska (gold), and 
Colorado, MontaiUx, Utah and Idaho (sil- 
ver) ; while precious stones are worked In 
great vir.iety, including the turquoise, sap- 
phire, tourmaline, and garnet. 

History . — United States history may be 
said to commence with the colonizing ex- 
peditions from Europe In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; for, although Co- 
luinhus discovered America In the fifteenth 
century (Oct. 12, 1492), no definite Euro- 
pean settlement was attempted until the 
last quarter of the sixteenth contury, when 
England, Holland, Sweden, France, and 
Spain made determined efforts to bring In- 
to account the potential wealth of the new- 
ly discovered contintmt. Of these nationali- 
ties the English secured a paramount in 
fluence amongst the nations of Europe. In 
the seventeenth century a chartered com 
pniiy founded .Tamestown (1607), and 
many Royalist settlements were established 
in the district which had been named Vir- 
ginia, after Queen Elizabeth, in the previ- 
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ous oftDlury. But step by step with the 
Church and Royalist foundations in the 
south a similar series of Puritan and Sepa- 
ratist centres was established in the north. 
The small band of “Pilgrim Fathers” in 
their 18()-ton Mayfower^ from Southamp- 
ton, England, to Plymouth. Massachusetts 
(lt>20), was soon followed by a stream of 
well-to-do merchants from Boston. Lincoln- 
shire, and other east coast English towns, 
and New England became rapidly prosper- 
ous. Between these two settlements the 
Dutch had established themselves in New 
Netherlands (1021 ), and the Swedes in New 
Sweden (1638). Other English foundations 
were Maryland (1632), Carolina (1603). 
New York (1664), New Jersey (166.b), and 
l^ennsylvania (1681). Oeorgia (1732) was 
the last of the English settlements. 

The Spaniards began colonizing with the 
second voyage of Coluinbus, but their settle- 
ments were mostly in Cuba, Haiti, Mexico 
and the islands of the ('aribbean Sea and 
in South America. The few colonies planted 
on the main land w’ere never of hardy 
growth. The discoveries of (’abot and Car- 
tier opened the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to French (‘iiterprise, and Champlain found- 
ed Qneiiec in 1008. Traversing tlie Great 
Lakes Jesuit missionaries and explorers de- 
sc«j>nd«‘d the Mississippi River and estab- 
lished posts at St. Ibiul, r)ul»u(iue, Kaskas- 
kia, and St. Louis, finally reaching New 
Orleans, thereby confirming (he claim of 
France to the whole interior of the country. 

A continuous struggle was waged between 
the English and French settlements in 
America, but until the War of 17.54-1763 
little part was taken by Great Britain In 
the actual campaigns. The issue of this 
war decided the fate of America. The 
British Government levi(*d an excise tax 
on many articles in everyday use in the 
colonies. The colonists resisted in arms, 
and bloodshed ensued at the first engage- 
ment at Lexington. April 19, 1775. and 
continued until the Capitulation of York- 
town, Oct. 19, 1781, when Lord Corn- 

wallis surrendered with the whole of his 
forces to General Washington. When peace 
was concluded, 8ept. 1783, l)etween 

America and Great Britain, no vestige of 
territory over which the dispute had raged 
remained under British rule. On July A, 
1776, the delegates of the various American 
colonies adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. (See Revolutionary War and 
the various battles.) 

The Declaration of Independence (q. v.) 
was followed l)y the framing of a Constitu- 
tion, which was ratified in 1787 to 1790 
by the thirteen Original States (Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New 
York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island). 
(See Admission of States.) This Constitu- 
tion established a legislature of two houses, 
and vested the executive power in an elec- 
tive President; and on April 30, 1789, 

George Washington entered office as the 
first of a line of Presidents of the United 
States of America. 

The maritime war of Britain and France 
led to the outbreak of hostilities between 
the former and the United States, owing 
mainly to the rival interpretation of the 
law of allegiance in connection with im- 
pressment of British subjects from Ameri- 
can ships to serve In the British Navy. 
On June 18, 1812, the United States de- 
clared war against Britain, in whic'h the 
latter was generally successful on land and 
the United States almost inevitably vic- 
torious on the sea. Peace was concluded 
by the Treaty of (irhent, on December 24. 
1814, after a purposeless war. 


The war with Mexico and the civil war 
between the states are described under 
separate headings. 

Oovernment — I ^ the Constitution (q. v.) 
of Sept. 17, 1787 (to which seventeen 
amendments (See Amendments) have been 
added), the government of the United 
States is entrusted to three separate au- 
thorities — the Executive, the Legislative, 
and the Judicial. 

The Executive power is vested In the 
President, advised and assisted by the heads 
of ten executive departments. I'he descrip- 
tion and history of these departments will 
be found under the headings. State, Treas- 
ury. War, Attorney-General, l*ostmaster- 
General, Nav.v, Interior, Agriculture, ('om- 
merce, and Labor. (See also President.) 

The Legislative power is vested In two 
Houses, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President having a v(‘(o 
power, which may be overcome by a two- 
thirds vole of each House. Two Senators 
from each state are elected by the people 
thereof for the term of six years ; and 
Representatives aro chosen in each state, 
by popular vole for two years. The num- 
ber of Representatives for each state is 
allotted in proportion to its population — at 
present one for 212,407. (See articles on 
Apportionment, Congress, Senate and 
House.) 

The Judiciary consists of three sets of 
federal courts: (1) The Supreme Court 
at Washington, I). consisting of a Chief 
Justice ami eight puisne judges, wltii orig- 
inal jurisdiction iu cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, etc., or where a state is a party to 
the suit, and with appellate jurisdiction 
from inferior federal courts. (2) The 
(Mrcuit Court of Appeals, dealing with ap- 
peals from district courts, and eouslstiug 
of the Justice of the Supreme Court for the 
circuit and all the cMreuit and District 
Judges within the circuit. (3) The District 
Courts, eighty-five iu uumlx'r. served by a 
District 0)iirt Judge. Hesidt's these, the 
Court of (''ustoms Appeals (q. v.) was 
created in 1909. (See Judiciary Courts, and 
Supreme Court.) 

Education . — Idie system of public in- 
struction extends from the kindergarten 
to the university. Control is vested in the 
state and local authorities, the only cen- 
tral organization being the Bureau of Edu- 
cation charg(‘d with statlstiral and ad- 
visory functions only. The number of il- 
literates is swollen by immigrants, and by 
the fact that some 44 pc'r ecmt of the coi- 
ored population receive no instruction. It 
Is said that no home is beyoud reach of a 
.scho(»l, whilst in some eases pupils are con- 
veyed to and fro at public expense. A 
salient feature of the American system 
is co-edueation of the sexes throughout, 
there being comparatively few institutions 
where the tuition is not dual. I'owerful 
aid is afforded by private and philanthropic 
Initiative. Special Schools and Profession- 
al Establishments are numerous. Leading 
Universities are California, the Catholic 
University of America. Chicago, Clark, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, the Johns Hop- 
kins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Stanford, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
(See Universities.) 

Articles on the co-ordinate branches of the 
United States government will be found al- 
phabetically arranged In the Encyclopedic 
Index under the following headings : 

Executive — President 

Executive Vice-President 

Executive Depts. Capitol 

Executive Man- Cabinet 

Sion State, Dept, of 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN AREA, POPULATION AND MATERIAL INDUSTRIES 
FROM 1800 TO 1913 IS SHOWN IN THIS TABLE WHICH IS COMPILED FROM A STATE- 
MENT PREPARED BY THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE. 



1800 

1850 

1880 

1900 

Area b .... square miles 

892,135 

2,997,119 

3.026,789 

3,026,789 

Population c 

no. 

6,308,483 

23,191,876 

60,155,783 

76,994,675 

Poimlation per square mile c 

no. 

6.47 

7 88 

16.86 

25.55 

AVeallh de 

dols. 


7,135,780,000 

42,642,000,000 

88,517,306,776 

Wealth, per capita d e. . 



307 69 

850.20 

1,164.79 

Public debt, less cash in Troas 




wy a 

dols. 

82,976,204 

63,452,774 

1,919,326,748 

1,107,711,258 

Public debt, per canita 

dols. 


2 74 

38.27 

14.52 

Interest bearing debt h . . 

dols. 

82,976,294 

6.3,452,774 

1,723,993,100 

1,023,478.860 

Animal interest charge 

dols. 

3,402,601 

3,782,393 

79,633,981 

33,545,130 

Interest, per capita 

dols. 

064 

016 

1.59 

6.44 

Gold coined 

dols. 

317,760 

31,981,739 

62,308,279 

99,272,943 

Silver coined 

dols. 

224,206 

1,866,100 

27,411,694 

36,345,321 

Gold in circulation j 

dols. 

\ 16,000,000 

147,395,456 

/ 225,695,779 

610,806,472 

(Silver in eiKmlatiou < 

dols. 



\ 68,622,345 

142,050,334 

Gold certificates in ciiculatiou. 

dols. 



7,963,900 

200,733,019 

Silver (•‘■rtiGeates in circulation duls. 



5,789,569 

408,465,574 

1) . S. notes 

dols. 



327,895,457 

313,971,546 

Nalional bank notes in circula 






tion . 

dols. 



337,415,178 

300,116,112 

I'edcral Pes( rve notes 

dols. 





Miscellaneous currency in cireu 






lution 1 

dols. 

10,500,000 

131.366,526 


79,008,942 

Total circulation of money 

dols. 

26,500,000 

278,701,982 

973,382,228 

2,065,150,998 

1 ’or capita 

dols 

5 00 

12.02 

19.41 

26.93 

National banks 

no. 



2,076 

3,732 

( 'apital 

dols. 



455,909,565 

621,636,461 

Bank clearings, New \ork , 

dols. 



37,182,128,621 

51,964,588,564 

Total United St.itcs 

dols. 




84,582,450,081 

Pe pi Kits in National banks 

dols. 



833,701,034 

2,458,092,758 

IR p( site in savings banks 

dols. 


43,431,130 

819,106,973 

2,389,719,954 

IR pi sitorsin 8aving.s bank.s 

no. 


251,3.54 

2,335,582 

6,107,083 

1' arms and farm property d . 

dols. 


3,967,.343,580 

12,180.501 ,.538 

7120,439,901,164 

I'liim products, value v 

dols. 



2,212,450,927 

4,417,069,973 

Maiiufactuiing establishments d no. 


123,025 

253,852 

0207,514 

Value of pioiluetsd 

dols. 


1,019,106,616 

5,369,579,191 

oil, 406, 926,701 

United plates Government re- 





ceipts— net ordinary r 

dols. 

10,848,749 

43..592,889 

333,526,501 

567,240,852 

t’ustoms 

dols 

9,080,933 

39,608,686 

186,522,065 

233.164;87] 

Internal revenues 

dols. 

809,397 


124,009,374 

295,327,927 

United States tJo\ erurneiit, dis- 





bursenicnts, net ordinary t 

dols. 

10.813,971 

40,948,383 

264,847,637 

487,713,792 

War . 

dols 

2,560,879 

9,687,025 

38.116,916 

134,774,768 

NavT 

dols 

3,448,716 

7,904.725 

13,536,985 

65,953,078 

Pensions 

dols 

64,131 

1.866.886 

56,777.174 

140,877,316 

Interest on public debt 

dols 

3,402,601 

3,782,393 

95.757,575 

40,160,333 

Imports of merchandise 

dols 

91,252,768 

173,509,6211 

667,9,54.746 

849,941,184 

Per cajiila 

dels. 

1719 

7.48 

«12.51 

10.93 

Exjiorls of merchandise . 

dols 

70,971,780 

144,375,726 

835,638,658 

1,394,483,082 

Per capita 

dols 

13.37 

6.23 

u-16.43 

17.76 

Imports, silk, raw . , . 

lbs. 



2,562,236 

11,2.59,310 

Kubbor, crude 

lbs 



16,826,099 

49,377,138 

Tin plates 

lbs. 



379,902,880 

147,963,804 

Iron and Bteol, manufactures 





of 

dols. 


20.145,067 

71,266,699 

20,478,728 

Dome.Htice.\port8, iron and steel 





manufactures 

dols. 

52,144 

1,953.702 

14,716,524 

121,913,548 

Domestic exports, all manu- 





facturos 

dels. 


23,223.106 

121,818,298 

484,846,235 

Farm animals, value 

dols. 


544,180.516 

1,576,917,656 

2,228,123,134 

Cattle 

no. 


17,778,tK)7 

33,258,000 

43,902,414 

Horses 

. no. 


4,336,719 

11,201,800 

13,537,624 

Sheep 

no. 


21,773,220 

40,705,900 

41,883,065 

Mules 

. no. 


5.59,331 

1,729,600 

2,086,027 

Swine ... 

no. 


30,354.213 

34,034,100 

37,079,356 

Production of gold 

dols. 


60,000,0(X1 

36,000,000 

79,171,000 

Silver, commercial value . . . 

dols. 


50,900 

34,717,000 

35,741,100 

Coal. long tons 


6,266,233 

63,822,830 

240,789,310 

Petroleum 

gals. 



1,104,017,166 

2,672,062,218 

Pig iron 

tons 


663,755 

3,835,191 

13.789,242 

Steel 

.tons 



1,247,335 

' 10.188.329 


lbs. 




849,004,022 

Copper long tons 


650 

’27,000 

' ’270i588 

Wool 

lbs. 


62,516,958 

232,500,000 

1 288,036,821 

Wheat 

bush. 


100,485,944 

498,549,868 

! 622,229.505 

Corn .... . . . ■ 

bush. 


592,071,104 

1,717,434,543 

1 2,105,102,516 

Cotton 

bales 

153,508 

• 2,464,442 

! 6,606,750 

1 10,245,602 

Cane sugar , 

It^. 


247,677,000 

> 178,872,000 

> 322,649,011 

Sugar consumed 

..lbs. 

J 


1,979.221,478 

1 4,477,175,236 


1915a 


3,026,789 

100.264,485 

33.71 

yi87,739,071,6w 
/1, 965.00 

1,089,848,006 

10.82 

969,759,090 

22,936.642 

0.23 

<53,457,817 

<6,083,823 

*600,777,874 

*223,583,944 

1,076,837,759 

482,713.988 

332,035,994 

786,643,647 

80,501,710 

2,245,710 
3,585,140,626 
35.59 
7,604 
1,065,891,978 
<89,760,344,971 
<163,975,683,000 
m6, 661, 581,354 
14,936,591,849 
<11,109,499 
o40, 991, 449, 090 
p8, 498, 31 1,413 
q 268,491 
a20, 672,051, 870 

695,863,190 

209,268.107 

«415.667,052 

731,527,572 

173,982,638 

141,959,853 

164,388,959 

22,918,427 

1,674,169,740 

d6.46 

2,768,589,340 

26.70 

26.030,925 

172.068,428 

10,642,237 

22,712,660 

225,888,358 

1,166,093,728 

5,969,253,000 

58.329.000 

21.195.000 

49.956.000 

4,479,000 

64.618.000 
<88,884,400 
<40,348,100 

<458,504,890 
*12,193.126,470 
<23,332,244 
x23,513,030 
sl.845, 130,000 
<504,018 
<290.192,000 
<878,680,000 
<1,702,599.000 
<15,905,840 
493,239.040 
<8,793,794,928 
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THB PIlOQIlESS OP THE UNITED STATES IN AREA, POPULATION AND MATERIAL INDUSTRIES 
FROM 1800 TO 1913 — Continued. 




1800 

1850 

1880 

1900 

191.5a 

Cotton conaumed 500-lb 

bales 

18,829 

422,626 

1,865,922 

3,603,516 

t5, 702, 639 

Domeetio cotton exported , . . 

. .11)8. 


638.381.604 

1.822,061,114 

3,100.583,188 

4.403.578,499 

Railways operated 

miles 


9,021 

93,267 

104,262 

x2.51,984 

Passengers carried 

. no. 


576,831,251 

11,033,679,680 

Freight carried 1 mile . . . 

tons 




141,596,551,161 

X3U1.39H, 752,108 

Revenue, ton per mile . . . 

cents 




0.729 

x0 729 

Passenger cars 

. .no. 




34,713 

x5 1,700 

Other care ... 

American vessels built v . 

. no. 
tons 

106,261 

279.2M 

157,409 

1,416,125 

393,790 

a:2,393,800 
i3 16,2.50 

Trading domestic, etc . . 

tons 

301,919 

1,949,743 

2,715,224 

4,338,145 

16,845,063 

Trading foreign 

tons 

669,921 

1,585,711 

1,352,810 

826,694 

» 1,076, 152 

On Great Lakes . . 

tons 


198,266 

005,102 

1,565,587 

i2, 882, 922 

Vessels passing through Sault 

Hte. Marie Canal . . tons 


1,734,890 

22,315,834 

i41, 986,339 

Commercial failures . . 

no. 



4,735 

10,774 

a0,719 

Amount of liabilities 
Post-Offices 

dola. 

. no. 

903 

18,417 

65,752,000 

42,989 

138,495,673 

76,688 

2177,106,140 

56.:{80 

Receipts of P,-0. Department 

dols. 

280,804 

5,499.985 

33,315,479 

102.3.54,579 

»287,9.34,566 

Telegrams sent (1) . 

Newspapers, etc. (3) 

no. 

no. 


2,526 

29,215,509 

9,723 

63,167,783 

20,806 

(2)90,000,000 

23,167 

Public schools, salaries 

dols. 



55,942,072 

137,687,746 

(4)303,537,849 

Patents issued , , 

no. 


993 

13,947 

26,499 

i4l,850 

Immigrants arrived (5) . . . . 

. no. 


369,980 

457,257 

448,572 

326,700 


a Figures of 1915 are somewhat preliminary and subject to revision, h Exclusive of Alaska and islands belonging to 
the United States, e Census figures, relating to Continental United States; the figures for 1915 represent an estimate, 
d Census figures, e True valuation of real and personal property. / 1912. o 1800 to 1850, outstanding principal of the pub- 
lic debt, January 1. h Figures for the years 1800 to 1850 include the total public debt. 1 1914, j Gold and'silver cannot 
be stated separately prior to 1876. From 1862 to 1875, inclusive, gold and silver were not in circulation, except on the 
Pacific Coast, where it is estimated that the average specie circulation was about $25,(K)0,000, and this estimate is continued 
for the three following years under the head of gold. After that period gold was available for circulation, k As the result 
of a special investigation by the Director of the Mint, a reduction of 5135,000,000 was made in the estimate of gold coin 
in circulation on July 1, 1907, as compared with the basis of previous years, and on September 1, 1910, a reduction of 
$9,700,000 was made in the estimate of silver coin. I Includes notes of Bank of United States; State bank notes; demand 
notes of 1862 and 1863; fractional currency, 1870; Treasury notes of 1890-1891 to date, and currency certificates, act of 
June 8, 1892-1900. m Includes all deposits, demand and time, n Includes value of buildings, $3,656,639,496. The Twelfth 
Census was the first to collect statistics of buildings on farms, o Includes value of buildings, $6,325,451,528. p Gross value 
of all farm products. The figures of the various censuses are not comparable, reason for which will be found in census reports. 

Exclusive of neighliorhooa industries and hand trades, included in years previous to 1905. r “ Odinary receipts ’’ include 
receipts from customs, internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, and “miscellaneous,” but do not include reccijits from 
loans, premiums. Treasury notes, or revenues of Post-Office Department, b Includes corporation and income taxes, $79,- 
828,675 in 1915. ( “Ordinary disbiirsements ” include disbursements for war, navy, Indians, jHinsions, payments for interest, 
and “miscellaneous,” but do not include payments for premiums, principal of public debtj or disbursements for postal 
service paid from revenue thereof. « Imports for consumption after 1850. v Based on general imports, w Domestic exports 
only after 1860. ® 1913. v Includes canal boats and barges prior to 1880. z First six montlis. (1) Figures relate to the 
Western Union only and after 1900 do not include messages sent over leased wires or under railroad contracts. (2) Estimated 
1912. (3) 1800 to 1850, inclusive, from census of 1880, from 1880 to 1900, inclusive, from Rowell’s Newspaper Directory; 
after 1^ from Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual. Figures for 1914 include outlying poBsessions. (4) Includes salaries 
for teachers only. Figures are for 1912. (5) 1850, total alien passengers arrived; 1850, 15 months ending December 31; 
after 1850, fiscal years ending June 30. 


Treasury Dept. 
War Dept. 

Justice Ilept. 
Post-Ofllce Dept. 
Navy Dept. 
Interior Dept. 

A ifrl culture Dept. 
Commerce Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

Dist. of Columbia 
Federal 
Confederate 
Legislative — 

Senate 

Senator 

Vice-President 

House 

Representatives 
Apportionment 
Speaker of tb\j 
House 
Veto 

Impeachment 

Judicial- 

Judiciary 

Courts 

Supreme Court 
Justices 

A.ttorney General 
Court of Claims 


Smidisonian In- 
Miscellaneous — 
stltutlon 
Pan American 
Union 

Government Ptff. 
Office 

Botanic Garden 
Soldiers’ Home 
( Reg. ) 

Soldiers* Home 
(Vol.) 

Geographic Board 
General Supply 
Committee 
Commissions — 
Interstate Com- 
merce 

International Wa- 
terways 
Civil Service 
Fine Arts 
Am. National Red 
Cross 
Indians 

Industrial Rela- 
tions 

Board of Media- 
tion and Arbi- 
tration 


United States (see also States of the 
Union) ; 

Accounts of, with States. (See States 
of the Union.) 

Act regarding bringing of suits 
against, vetoed, 5682. 

Admission of States discussed. (See 
Admission of States.) 

Aliens in. (See Aliens.) 

American system discussed, 2504. 

Army of. (See Army; Militia.) 

Attempts made by Great Britain and 
France to draw, into their contests, 
4S7. 

Attorney-General of. (See Attorney- 
General.) 

Attorneys, district. (See Attorneys, 
District.) 

Boundaries of, and disputes regard- 
ing (see also Indians; Mexico; 
Northeastern Boundary; North- 
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western Boundary; Spain; the 
several States) — 

Northeastern Boundary referred to. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 
Canada, relations with. (See Can- 
ada, Dominion of.) 

Capital of. (See District of Colum- 
bia; Washington City.) 

Capitol of. (See Capitol.) 

Census of. (Sec Census.) 

Cessions of territory to. (See An- 
nexation.) 

Citizens of. (See Citizens of United 
States.) 

Civil War in. (See Civil War.) 
Claims of, against foreign powers. 

(See the several powers.) 

Claims of — 

Citizens against. (See Private 
Claims against United States.) 
Foreign powers against. (See the 
several powers.) 

States against. (See States of the 
Union.) 

Coast survey of. (See Coast Sur- 
vey.) 

Colonial trade with Great Britain. 

(See Great Britain.) 

Colors of France presented to, 
through French minister, accom- 
panied by an address from the 
committee of public Safety, 181. 
Combinations against. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Commerce of. (See Commerce.) 
Compulsory payment of claims 
against, by judiciary process, dis- 
cussed, 17130. 

Conspiracies against. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Constitution of. (See Constitution.) 
Consuls of. (See Consuls of United 
States.) 

Consuls to. (See Consul to United 
States.) 

Conventions of. (See Treaties.) 
Courtesies extended to foreign na- 
tions, 410, 523, 822. 

Courts of. (See Courts.) 

Credit of. (See Credit, Public.) 
Creditors of. (See Creditors, Govern- 
ment.) 

Debt of. (See Debt, Public.) 
Differences with foreign powers. 

(See the several powers.) 
Disbursements of, for intercourse 
with Barbary Powers, 464. 
Dismemberment of, combinations for, 
discussed, 424, 427. 

Divisions between people and, dis- 
couraged, 229. 

Drafts of. (See Government Drafts.) 
Emigrants to. (See Immigration.) 
European War, activities of, concern- 
ing, see European War. 


Expeditions in, against foreign pow- 
ers. (See Expeditions Against 
Foreign Powers.) 

Expenditures of. (See Expenditures, 
Public.) 

Finances of. (See Finances.) 

First treaty of commerce of, 820. 

Fiscal operations of, should be sep- 
arated from those of individuals, 
1545, 3 598. 

Foreign intercourse of. (See For- 
eign Intercourse.) 

Foreign paupers introduced into. 
(See Paupers.) 

Foreign policy of. (See Foreign 
Policy.) 

Foreign relations. (See the several 
powers.) 

Foreigners in. (See Aliens; Natu- 
ralized Citizens.) 

Geographical distinctions in, dis- 
couraged, 208, 2413. 

Health Dej^artment, 261. 

Illegal combinations in. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Immigration discussed. (See Immi- 
gration.) 

Imprisonment of — 

Citizens of. (See Imprisonment.) 
Foreigners by. (See the several 
powers.) 

Indemnity received by. from other 
powers. (See Claims.) 

Indians, relations with. (See In- 
dians.) 

Inhabitants of. (See Census.) 

Insolvent debtors of. (See Bank- 
ruptcy; Debtors, Insolvent.) 

Insurrections in. (See Illegal Com- 
binations.) 

Interference of foreign powers in 
affairs of. (See Foreign Policy.) 

Internal improvements in. (See In- 
ternal Improvements.) 

International obligations of. (See 
International Obligations of United 
States.) 

Invasion of northern frontier of, by 
troops of Great Britain, 1618, 
1676, 1695, 1840, 1929. 

Invasion of southwestern frontier of, 
from Texas referred to, 1726. 

Invasion against, for arrest of cit- 
izens of, by foreign government 
shall not be permitted, 1929. 

Judges in. (Sec the several judges.) 

Judiciary system of. (See Judiciary 
System.) * 

Lands — 

Ceded to, by Indians. (See Lands, 
Public; Indian.) 

Purchased by (see also Lands, 
Indian; Lands, Public). 

From France, 956. 

Spain, 956, 1029. 

Loans of. (See Loans.) 



United States- Messages and Paper. 

Losses sustaind by. (See Claims.) 

Maritime rights of. (See Maritime 
Rights^) 

Merchandise transported from one 
port to another in, over Canadian 
territory, discussed, 5770. 

Military expeditions against. (See 
Illegal Combinations.) 

Militia of. (Sec Army; Militia.) 

Ministers of. (See Ministers of 
United States.) 

Ministers to. (See the several pow- 
ers.) 

Mints of. (See Mint.) 

Naval force on the Lakes. (See 
Great Lakes.) 

Navigation questions. (See Naviga- 
tion.) 

Neutral rights of. (See Neutral 
Rights.) 

Neutrality of. (See Neutrality.) 

Northeastern boundary discussed. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 

Northwestern boundary discussed. 
(See Northwestern Boundary.) 

Outrages committed on citizens of. 
(See Citizens of United States.) 

Panics in. (See Panics.) 

Pardons granted citizens of. (See 
Pardons.) 

Parties in, people warned against 
baneful effects of, 210. 

Peace with other nations, hope ex- 
pressed that it may be preserved, 
229, 230. 

Persons from foreign countries cross- 
ing borders of, and committing 
depreciations, order regarding, 3484. 

Pledge of, to Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

Policy of, toward foreign powers. 
(See Foreign Policy.) 

Political affairs of Europe not inter- 
fered with by, 2050, 2248, 2715, 
4050. 

Population of. (See Census.) 

Powers, foreign, relations with. (See 
Powers, Foreign.) 

Powers of. (See Powers of Federal 
and State Governments.) 

Prefers war to tribute, 560. 

Preparation for war recommended. 
(See War.) 

Presents offered to, by — 

Emperor of Morocco, 1256. 

Imaum of Muscat, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 1809, 2169. 

Private armed vessels of, instructed 
to furnish aid to neutral vessels. 
(See Vessels, United States.) 

Private claims against. (See Private 
Claims against United States.) 

Public statutes of. (See Revised 
Statutes.) 

Rebellions in. (See Illegal Combi- 
nations.) 


of the Presidents 

Reception of letter of thanks from 
Greece, 950. 

Recommending active and hasty 
preparation for war. (See War.) 
Relations with foreign ■powers. (See 
Powers, Foreign.) 

Relations with Texas. (See Texas.) 
Resolutions of — 

Pennsylvania legislature — 
Pledging support to, 446, 482. 
Revenue of. (See Revenue, Public.) 
Revised Statutes of. (See Revised 
Statutes.) 

Rights of, on ocean must be respect- 
ed, 384. 

Seat of Government of. (See Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Seat of Govern- 
ment; Washington City.) 

Secret agent employed by Great 
Britain to foment disaffection in, 
referred to, 483, 488. 

Should not consume what it is ex- 
X)ected to guard, 317. 

Stock held by, in corporations should 
be sold. 1162. 

Subscribes for shares in canal com- 
pany. (See Chesapealte and Dela- 
ware Canal Co.) 

Supported by ballot box, not musket, 
1390. 

Supreme Court of. (See Court, Su- 
premo.) 

System of government of discussed, 
2188, 261-1, 2715, 2745, 2825, 2874, 
3566, 5358. 

Texan forces invade territory of, 1726. 
Texas, relations with. (See Texas.) 
Thanks, letter of, received from 
Greece, 950. 

Trade with foreign powers. (See 
Commerce.) 

Transfer of Louisiana to, disagree- 
able to Spain, 376. 

Treason, citizens punished for. (See 
Treason.) 

Treaties of. (See Treaties.) 

Troops of. (See Army; Militia.) 
Unity of— 

Best i)reservod by local self-gov- 
ment, 208. 

Essential to liberty, 207. 

Wars of. (See Algerine War; Indian 
Wars; Mexican War; Revolution- 
ary War; Spanish-American War; 
Tripolitan War; Civil War: War 
of 1812.) 

United States, Federal Government of. 

(See articles under.) 

United States, The.— A famous frigate 
of the War of 1812. She was built at 
I'hlladelp'hia In 1797 and carried forty-four 
guns. Oct. 25, 1812, near the Island of 
Madeira, she mot and captured the British 
ship Macedonian, also of forty-four guns. 
Of the 300 men on the Macedonian, thirty- 
six were killed and sixty-eight wounded. 
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Uruguay 


The loss on the United States was five 
killed and six wounded. 

United States, The; 

Combat with and capture of British 
frigate Macedonian, 506. 

French seamen injured by, while 
tiring salute, 1273. 

Provision should be made for fam- 
ilies of, 1273. 

United States Bank of Peni\sylvanla; 

Payment of bonds of, held by United 
States, referred to, 1726. 

Suspension of, referred to, 1768. 
United States Daughters of 1812.— 
Membership Qnaliiieatlons — Any woman 
over eighteen y(‘ars of age of good charac- 
ter and a lineal descendant of an ancestor 
who rendered civil, mllltnry, or naval ser- 
vice during the War of 1812, or the period 
of tile causes which led to that war (sub- 
sequent to the War of the Revolution), 
may be eligible to membership, provided the 
applicant be acceptable to the Society. In 
all the states the Initiation fee is $1. 

United States, European and West Vir- 
ginia Land Co., agreements entered 
into with agents of Mexico, referred 
to, 3723. 

United States Geographic Board. (See 
geographic Board.) 

United States Library. (See Library 
of Congress.) 

United States Notes: (See also Cur- 
rency.) 

Act to fix amount of, and circulation 
of national banks vetoed, 4222. 
Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 6073, 6078, 6175. 

United States Shipping Board. — ^This 
hoard was created by net of CorigresH ap- 
proved SeptembiT 7, 1010, which provides 
for a Shipping board of five ooininissioners, 
to he appointed by the l*resident, bv and 
with th<‘ consent of the Senate, with a 
yearly salary of .$7, .'ICO each. The commis- 
sioners ar<' appointed for terms of six 
years, and not more than three shall he 
of the same political party; and none of 
them shall have any relations with or hold 
stocks or bonds in any common earrii'r, nor 
engage In any other business. The ltdard 
was organized to construct merchant vessids 
suitable for auxiliary use In any way for 
naval or military purposes, but in times of 
peaof* to he operated as American inereliant 
vessels. The Board is authorized, if it 
sees lit, to form a corporation or corpora- 
tions better to carry out the purposes of 
the act, hut in such corporations the Board 
is always to remain the majority stock- 
holder. The Board is also to investigate 
the condition of the American merchant 
marine, and to report to Congress and to 
the brosident methods for its improvement. 
One of the moves made by the Board after 
the declaration of a state of war with 
Germany was to make plans for the con- 
struction of a thousand wooden ships, under 
the direction of General George W. Goethals, 
the builder of the Panama Canal. 

United States vs. Peters. — A case of 
mandamus decided In February, 1800, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the execution of which was opposed by 


the State authorities of Pennsylvania, 
backed by the militia. In the case of 01m- 
stead et al. vs. Klttenhouse’s Executrixes 
(q. V.) Judge Peters, of the United States 
district court of Pennsylvania, decided in 
favor of the plaintiffs, but refrained, he 
stated, for prudential reasons, from carry- 
ing his Judgment into execution. April 2, 
1803, tt Peniisylvaniu statute was enacted 
forbidding the execution of the decree of 
the Federal court. A mandamus was then 
a.sked for against Peters. The Supreme 
Court granted It, Chief Justice Marshall 
declaring that the legislature of a State 
can not annul the Judgment or determine 
the .iurlsdiction of a United States court. 
The exeeutlou of the original Judgment re- 
quired the payment of £11,496 Os. 9d., 
Ponusylvanhi currency, which had been 
placed ill the custody of the State court. 
The Pennsylvania officials, with the militia, 
resisted payment for twenty-six days, when 
the marshal assembled a posse comitatus of 
2,000 men, and tbc money was paid over 
without actual collision. 


unitea states vs. Todd.— A case not 

printed, theiMi having been no reporter at 
the time. It was possibly the first case In 
which the TTnItod States Supreme Court 
deelnred a Federal statute unconstitutional. 
Under an act of (bngress passed In 1792 
the name of Yale Todd was by the circuit 
court of Connecticut ordered to be placed 
^1^2 pensir)!! list. It was afterwards 
(hob. 17, 1794) decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United Slates that the circuit 
court could not constitutionally make such 
a decree, nor could It act In the capacity 
of a eoromlssion not of Judicial function. 
Universal Expositions. (See Exhibi- 
tions.) 


Universal Postal Union discussed, 4574. 
4640, 5971, 6164. 

Universal Military Training. (See Com- 
pulsory Military Service.) 

Universal Military Training League. 
, (See Preparedness Societies.) 
Universities. (See National Univer- 
sity; Seminaries of Learning.) 
University Settlement. (See Social 
Settlements.) 

Unlawful Expeditions. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Upper Pend d^Oreille Indians. (See 
Indian Tribes.) 

Treaty with, 2913. 

Uruguay. — Uruguay is the smallest of the 


0 ^ 0 ^ Republics and lies between 

30 -35° S. latitude and 53“ 25'67“ 42' W 
longitude, with an eastern (Atlantic) seal 
♦ miles, a southern • shore line 

of 235 miles on the estuary of Rio de la 
Plata, and 270 miles of tlie Uruguay River 
on the west. In the north the territory Is 
conterminous with Brazil for 460 miles. 

country consists 
mainly (and ppTicularly in the south and 
^^rassy plains. In no 
peaks exceed S.OOO feet 
The principal river of Uruguay ‘is the 
Rio Negro, flo\ving from northeast to south- 
west Into the Rio de la Plata. The bound- 
ary river Uruguay Is navigable from Its 
estuary to Salto, about 200 miles nort^ and 
navigable for a consider- 
1 southeast coast are 

8e\eral lagoons, and the northeast boundary 
crosses Bake Mirim. uuuuuary 

The climate Is extraordinarily healthy, 
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with great nnlformlty of temperature, the 
summer lu’at being tempered by tlie breezes 
of the Atlantic and the geographical posi- 
tion causing a high thermometer In winter. 

History . — Uruguay rosisled all attempted 
Invasions of the rortuguese and Spaniards 
until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. and 100 years later the Portuguese 
settlements were captured by the Span- 
iards. From 172G-1814 the country formed 
part of the Spanish South America and un- 
derwent many vicissitudes during the Wars 
of Independeuee. In 1814 the armies of the 
Argentine Confederation captured the capi- 
tal and annexed the province, and it was 
afterward annexed by Portugal and became 
a province of Hrazll. Aug. 25. 1825, 

through the heroism of the thirty-three llb- 
erat(»rs (whose memory is perpetuated In 
the name of one of the pi‘ovinees), the 
country threw off the Brazilian yoke. This 
action Jed to war betw(*on Argentina and 
Brazil, which was settled by the media- 
tion of the United Kingdom, TTrugnay be- 
ing declared an Indepeudeiit state In 1828. 

Gorerninetit . — In l8.‘U) a Republic was In- 
fliigurated, with a Constitution of Sept. 10, 
1829. The President Is elected by the legis- 
lature for a term of four years and is In- 
eligible for a consecutive period of office. 
Jbesidont (March 1, 1915-1919), Dr. Fe- 
liciano Viera. 

There Is a Congress of two houses. The 
Senate consists of nineteen members (one 
for each department), elected by indirect 
vote for six years and renewable as to 
orx'-tlilrd every two y('ars. The Chamber 
of Dt'putles contains seventy-five members, 
eIoot(‘d for three years by direct vote. Con- 
gress meets In annual session from Febru- 
ary to June. 

Each of the nineteen Departments has a 
Prefect appointed by tbe President, and 
an elective municipal council. Justice Is 
administered in subdistrict and district 
courts, and in departmental courts at each 
rovincial capital. There is a 'high court at 
lontevldeo composed of three judges elected 
by Congress. 

Eilucaiioii . — Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory, and is, perhaps, 
better extended than in any other South 
American Rci)ubllc, and there Is a Univer- 
sity at the capital. 

Erodiiclioti and Industry . — The total area 
is estimated at 40.178.000 English statute 
acres, of which nearly ,'i8.000,000 acres are 
pasture land, while 1,211,870 acres are 
under corn crops (wheat 08:1,004, maize 
605,072). In 1908-1909 there were also 
45,802 acres under flax producing 200,984 
tons, blit the flax area Is diminishing. The 
vineyards (11,000 acres) produced close on 
2,000,000 gallons of wine in 1900. Olives 
and tobacco are also cultivated. 

The Live Stock (the rearing of which 
Is by far the most Important industry) In- 
cluded (1908) 8,192.002 cattle. 26,280.290 
Sheep, 19,951 goats, 180,999 pigs, 556,307 
horses, and 17.071 mules. The extensive 
pasture lands are particularly suitable for 
cattle breeding and sheep farming, and 
there are many establishments for the 
preparation of jerked beef (tasajo) for 
Brazil and (^uba, and of moat extract for 
IBurope, while the department of Pay- 
sandu sends a special brand of ox-tongues 
all over the world. The frozen meat in- 
dustry is now developing rapidly. 

The mining industry Is In its Infancy 
and awaits capital. Gold and silver, lead, 
copper, magnesium and lignite are indicated, 
and gold Is produced In small quantities. 

Manufactures . — The Industries connected 
with the live stock raising constitute the 
chief manufactures, with the exception of 
dour from home-grown grain. Outside these. 


Uruguay still depends very largely on Im- 
ported goods- 

Finanve . — The national debt was stated 
at 133,295,145 pesos on Jan. 1, 1918. The 
revenue for the preceding year was 17,211,- 
850 pesos. The peso, the unit of value, is 
equivalent to $1.08, United States money. 

AKEA AND POPULATION 
Area in 


Departments English Population 

Sq. Miles 1909 


Artigas 

'4,392 

28,866 

Canelonea. .‘ 

1,833 

91,703 

Cerro Largo 

5,753 

46,549 

Colonia 

5,525 

44,413 

Durazno 

1,744 

17,379 

Flores 

4,703 

47,099 

Florida 

2,192 

58,243 

Maldonado 

1.584 

30,735 

Minas 

4,844 

53,545 

Montevideo 

250 

317,879 

Paysaudii 

5,115 

42,2.56 

Rio Negro 

3,209 

23,421 

Rivera 

3,700 

37,292 

Rocha 

4,280 

30,165 

Salto 

4,803 

40,801 

San Jo8^ 

2,087 

48.540 

Soriano 

3, .560 

41,763 

Tacuarembo 

8,074 

48,933 

Treinta y Tres 

3.080 

30,465 

Total 

72,210 

1,094,088 


Ethnography . — In 1908 there were 890,- 
000 Uruguayans and 200,000 foreigners 
(Italian 75,000, Spanish 6(),000, Brazilian 
30,000, Argentine 15,000, French 18,000 
British 2,000, Swiss 2,000, German 1,500, 
others 5,000). About 4 per cent of the 
population Is colored (negro or Indian), 10 
to 12 per cent of mixed blood, and the rest 
white or European (mainly Italian or Span- 
ish) descent. 

Raiheays . — In 1911 there were 1,570 
miles of railway open for traffic, all being 
in British hands. Three lines radiate from 
Montevideo, the eastern line rimuiiig to 
Aitigas, the c(‘ntral line to Rivera (on the 
Brazilian frontier), and the western line to 
Mercedes, a river port on the Rio Negro. 
The central line also runs westward to 
Paysandtj, and thence via Salto to the 
Brazilian and Argentine frontiers. A south- 
ern line runs from the capital to Minus and 
Maldonado. 8'he capital has electric trams. 

In 1910 there were 1,018 post-offices 
and 319 teb'graph offices (and two wireless 
stations), wdth 6,059 miles of line, there 
were also 4,803 telephone stations, with 
19,039 mlle.s of lines. 

Cities . — Capital Montevideo, on the 
northern shore of the Rio de la Plata es- 
tuary. Population (1912), 325,000. Other 
towns are Paysandti, Salto, Mercedes, Flor- 
ida and. San Jos6. 

Trade udth the United states . — The value 
of merchandise Imported into Uruguay from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$7,522,145, and goods to the value of $2,- 
450,097 were sent thither — a balance of 
$5,071,448 In favor of the United States. 

Uruguay: 

American citizens aggrieved by acts 
of, referred to, 20i4. 

Treaty with, 2703, 2718, 2813, 4072 
Delay in exchange of ratifications 
of, referred to, 2915. 

Uruguay, Treaties •with.— An extradition 
treaty was concluded with Uruguay March 
11, 1905, and a naturalization convention 
was signed at Montevideo Aiignst 10, 1908. 

Uruguay also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and tbf 
several republics ol South an*' Central 
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America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claimB and the protection of Inyentlons, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington, July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with.) 

Usury. — A charge for the use of money in 
excess of the legal rate of interest. Usury 
is universally discredited and in many states 
it is a penal offense. (See Statutes of Lim- 
itations and Interest Laws.) 

Utah. — One of the western group of slates 
sometimes referred to as **Deseret,” a word 
taken from the Book of Mormon and sig- 
nifying “Honey Bee.” Nickname, “Mor- 
mon State.” The State extends from 
Jat. .S7“ to 42° north, and from long. 
109° to 114° west. It is bounded on the 
north by Idaho and Wyoming, on the east 
by Colorado and Wyoming, on the south by 
Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. The 
area is 84,990 sciuare miles. The surface 
is largely mountainous and includes part 
of the Great Ba.sin and all of the Great 
Salt liake. The region formed a part of the 
territory ceded by Mexico in 1848. Agri- 
culture, mining and manufacture, are the 
leading industries. Probably no other state 
In the Union has such a varl#>ty of re- 
sources. Irrigation has been practiced from 
the beginning and was once thought abso- 
lutely necessary, but in later years arid 
farming has achieved wonderful success. 
The main products of the soil are wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes, sugar beets, corn, 
alfalfa and timothy. The yearly wool clip 
amounts to many millions of pounds and 
Is continually increasing. Utah fruits are 
superior in sweetness, firmness, beaiity and 
fine flavor. The most successful manufac- 
turing industry, aside from the smelting, 
milling and refining of ores, is the making 
of beet sugar. Salt production is also ex- 
tensive, as is fruit and vegetable canning. 
The mountains of Utah contain inexhaust- 
ible deposits of minerals of great variety ; 
some of them unique and peculiar to the 
region. Sliver, lead, coal and iron have 
been mined for many years, and gold has 
also been found ; but copper is the great 
mining staple in Utah at the present time. 

The first white settlements were made 
by the Mormons in 1847-1848. The Terri- 
tory of Utah was organized in 18.50. Pre- 
judice against these people and the polyg- 
amous practices of some of them, kept 
Utah out of the Union for many years, 
though she possessed every qualification for 
statehood and made repeated efforts to se- 
cure it. After the issuance by the Mormon 
(^hurch of its manifesto discontinuing the 
practice of polygamy a State Constitution 
was framed prohibiting plural marriages, 
and this instrument being approved at 
Washington, the State was admitted Jan. 
4, 1896. The Mormons still have a major- 
ity in Utah, though in the leading cities 
the Gentile or non-Mormon element pre- 
dominates. 

With the help of Irrigation, agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the people of 
Utah. In 1906 there were 300 incorpo- 
rated irrigation companies in the state. 
The Federal Government project of Irri- 
gation includes about 80,000 acres of Utah 
lands. Land offices are located at Salt 
Lake City and Vernal. Statistics of agri- 
culture reported to the Federal census 
Bureau under date of April 1.5, 1910, placed 
the number of farms in the State at 20,676, 
comprising .3,397,699 acres, valued, with 
stock and improvements, at .f;] .50,795,201. 
The average value of land per acre was 
$29.28 against $9.75 in 1900. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $28,- 
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781,691, including 412,334 cattle, valued 
at $8,948,702; 115,676 horses, $9,999,835; 
2,277 mules, $157,497 ; 64,286 swjne, $445,- 
653; 1,827,180 sheep, $8,634,735; poultry, 
$327,908. The yield and value of field 
crops was : Com, 8,000 acres, 280,000 
bushels, $227,000 ; wheat, 225,000 acres, 

5.025.000 bushels, $3,518,000; oats, 87,000 
acres, 3,889,000 bushels, $1,828,000 ; rye, 

6.000 acres, 78,000 bushels. $55,000 ; pota- 
toes, 15,000 acres, 2,100,000 bushels, $1,- 
785,000 : hay. 380.000 acres, 950.000 tons. 
$8,650,000. The State is one of the largest 
producers of copper. The coal productiou 
was 2,517,809 short tons. The gold mined 
In 1911 was 227,834 fine ounces, worth $4,- 
709.747, and silver, 12,679,633 fine ounces, 
$6,973,798. This places Utah first among 
the states In the production of sliver. The 
report of the State treasurer for the bien- 
nial period 1908-10 shows receipts of $6,- 
157,126; expenditures, $5,153,220; balance 
Nov. 30, 1910, $902,7.39. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Utah having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 1,110. 33ie amount of capital 
invested was .$71,65.3,000, giving employ- 
ment to 17,129 persons, using material 
valued at .$62,2.34,000. and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $87,114,000. Salarle.s 
and wages paid amounted to $13,696,000. 

Utah: 

Admission of, into Union proclaimed, 
6120. 

Affairs in, correspondence regarding, 
referred to, 3115, 3123. 

Alleged rebellion in, under leadership 
of Brigham Young, discussed, 
2986, 3034. 

Appropriation bill passed by legisla- 
ture of, and vetoed, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 498-1. 

Brigham Young, first governor of, 
2985. 

Alleged rebellion under leadership 
of. (See Alleged Rebellion in, 
ante.) 

Removal of, and successor ap- 
pointed, 2986, 3034. 

Difficulties with, terminated, 3018, 
3034, 3179. 

Extraordinary session of legislature of, 
act authorizing, recommended, 4984. 

Gilsonite or asphaltiim in, disposition 
of lands containing, discussed, 6168. 

Government of, dismissed by Presi- 
dent — 

Arthur, 4837. 

Buchanan, 2985, 3014, 3024, 30,31. 
Fillmore, 2663. 

Hayes, 4558. 

Increase in numbers and influence 
of non-Mormon population in, dis- 
cussed, 5553. 

Industrial home in, report of board 
on, referred to, 5186. 

Information regarding, transmitted, 
2678. 

Judiciary of, and administration of 
laws in, discussed, 4162, 4204. 
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Land laws, extension of, over, rec- 
ommended, 2623, 3037. 

Land office in, recommended, 3037. 
Lands in, set apart as public reser- 
vation by proclamation, 6205. 
Legal proceedings and condition of 
affairs in, referred to, 3115. 
Mormon Church in — 

Commissioners i appointed under 
‘‘act in reference to bigamy,*' 
etc., referred to, 4678, 4731, 

4771, 4801, 4837, 4946. 

Letter of president of, advising 
Mormons to refrain from con- 
tracting marriages forbidden by 
law, referred to, 5553, 5803, 5942. 
Mountain Meadow massacre in, re- 
ferred to, 3123. 

Peace restored in, 3179. 

I^olygarny in, discussed by Presi- 
d(mt — 

Arthur, 4644, 4731, 4771, 4837. 
Buchanan, 2985. 

(Cleveland, 4946, 5379. 

Garfield, 4601. 

Grant, 4105, 4157, 4309, 4310. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553, 5641. 
Hayes, 4511, 4557. 

Pardons granted persona guilty of 
unlawful cohabitation in polyg- 
amous marriage, 5803, 59-I2. 
Proclamation regarding, 3024. 


Eecommendations regarding sup- 
pression of, 2987. 

Eeferred to, 3013. 

Termination of difficulties in, 3018, 
3034, 3179. 

Troops sent to suppress, 2986, 3035. 
Threatened conflict between Federal 
and Territorial authorities in, dis- 
cussed, 4162. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 

Utah and Northern Eailway, agreement 
with Shoshone and Bannock In- 
dians for disposal of lands for uso 
of, 4655, 6187. 

Failure of railroad to compensate 
Indians, 1953. 

Utah Commission, referred to, 4678, 
4731, 4771. 4801, 4837, 4946. 

Utah Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Ute Commission, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4672. 

Ute Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Utrecht, Peace of. — A series of nine 
treaties, concluded in 1713-14 between 
the States that had taken part in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. The treaties 
were sljjned at Utrecht. Rastatt, and 
Baden, and provided for a general rear- 
rangement of domain. Much of the terri- 
tory parceled out and confirmed by these 
treaties has been retniiu'd by the respite, 
tive States to the present day. 
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Vacancies In Public Offices, power of 
l^resident to make provisional ap- 
pointments to fill, discussed, 3190. 
Vallandlgham Case.—May 5, 1863, Clem- 
ent L, Vallandigham, a lawyer and poll; 
ticlan of Ohio, was arrested in accordance 
with orders issued by Gen. Burnside, of 
the United States Army, commanding the 
Department of Ohio. On the day following 
he was taken before a military commis- 
sion, and subsequently tried, convicted and 
Imprisoned for uttering opinions disloyal to 
the Union. May 11) the President com- 
muted this sentence to ])anlshment. Val- 
ia ndighain applb'd to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of certiorari to review the pro- 
(•(M'dings of th(‘ comiuisslon, by which he 
(laiined to have b(‘(‘U unlawUilly convicted. 
The Supreme Court, .lust ice Wayne deliv- 
(U'ing the o]dnion, decided that it had no 
power to r(‘vlew i)roccedlngs ordered by a 
g(‘neral officer of tlie TTnited States Army. 
Justices Nelson, Grier and Field concurred ; 
('hief Justice Taney and Justice Miller were 
not present. 

Valparaiso, Chile; population (1895) 
220,756; sailors of the Baltimore as- 
saulted at. (See Baltimore^ The.) 
Van Buren, Martin. — 1837-1841. 

Thirteenth Administ ration — Democratic. 

Vice-President — R. M. Johnson. 
Secretary of State — 

John Forsyth (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Levi Woodbury (continued). 

Secretary of War — 

Joel R. I'oinsett. 

Secretary of the Nary — 

Mali Ion Dickerson (continued). 

Juujes K. 1‘aulding. 

Pustni a St er- (jen era I — 

Arnos Kendall (continued). 

John M. Niles. 

Attorney-General — 

Benjamin F Butler (continued). 

Felix Grundy. 

Henry D. Gilpin. 

Marlin Van Buren was elected by the 
Democi'atic juirty in 1836. At the I>uno- 
<Tat!<* National (Convention, held at Balti- 
more, May 20, he wa.s nominated on the 
llrst ballot. 

Opintsifion — A rival faction of the party 
noininated Hugh L. White, of Tennessee. 
Sev(*r}il rival candidates were named by 
States ns National Repul)llcan or Whig can- 
didates. Among these w(‘re Willlnin Hen- 
ry Harrison, Daniel Webster and Willie 
P. Mangum. Twenty-six states partici- 
pated in the election, Arkansas and Michi- 
gan having been recently admitted. 

Vote.—Ai tlie election 'held Nov. 8, the 
T>oi)ular vole was Van Buren, 762,678 ; Har- 
rison, 548.007; White, 145,390; and Web- 
ster, 42,247. The electoral vote, counted 
Fel). 8, 1837, gave Van Buren, 170; Har- 
rison, 73; White, 26; Webster, 14; and 
Mangnm, 11 — all of South Carolina. 

Party Affitiation. — Tn his youth. Van 
Buren was a zealous adherent of Jeffer- 
son ; he was elected to the State senate 
of Now York as a Clinton Republican; but 
in 1813 resumed friendly connections with 
Madison’s administration. He disentangled 
the political complications that prevailed 
during the “era of good fceling*^’ (1819- 
1821) In New York and brought about the 
election to the Senate of Rufus King, an 
old-school Federalist. Later, he became a 
gpucrons supporter of Jackson, but in all 
of his political nfflllatlons his conduct was 
marked by conservatism and moderation. 


Political Compleadon of Cotigress. — In the 
Twenty-fifth Congress (1837-1839) the 
Senate, of 52 memliers, was made up of 
31 Democrats, 18 Whigs, and 3 Independ- 
ents ; and the House, of 242 members, was 
made up of 117 Democrats, 115 Whigs, and 
10 ludepondents. In the Twenty-sixth Con- 
gress (1839-1841) the Senate, of 52 mem- 
ners, was composed of 22 Democrats, 28 
Whigs, and 2 Independents ; and the House, 
of 242 members, was made up of 103 
Democrats, 132 Whigs, 6 Independents, and 
1 vacancy. 

Finance. — A commercial panic began in 
March, 1837, by the failure of Briggs 
Co., of New Orleans. Th(‘ panic reached 
It.s height in May, when all the banks in 
New York, lioston, I’hiladelpbia and Balti- 
more susjjendcd specie* i)aynjeiitK. This so 
much emlearrassed the Govcrninoul that 
I’resident Van Buren convened (’ongress in 
special session in Septemleer, 1837, to con- 
sider the situation. In his Sp(*cial Mt'ssage 
(page 1541) he analyzes in detail the ffnan- 
clal crisis and the causes which led to it. 
He then unfolds* his plan for the institu- 
tion of an independent treasury for the 
keeping and disbursing of Government 
funds. It was the return to the system 
in use in Washington’s time and was de- 
parted from, despite the earnest warnings 
of Jefferson, when the United Stales Bank 
was chartered for the deposit of G«)vern- 
ment money. Congress was unwilling to 
sanction the plan, but the lb’<‘sl(lent, with 
unusual insistence, succeeded, near the 
close of his term of office, in secni’lng the 
assent and cooperation to his sub-treasury 
plan. The Whig Congress of 1842 repealed 
the measure and deposited the funds in 
selected private bjinks until 1840, when 
the sub-treasury system was again adopt- 
ed and has p(*rsiMted to the present day. 
In his Fourth Annual Message (page 1827) 
the President gives a survey or tlie ffscal 
affairs of the country and says that “It 
will .serve to illustrate more fully the prin- 
elpies by which 1 have bc(>u guided in ref- 
erence to two contested points In oiir public 
policy which were earnest in their develop- 
ment and have been more important in 
their consequene(‘s tlian any that have 
arisen under our complicated and difficult, 
yet admirable, system of government. 1 
allude to a national debt and a national 
liank. . . . Coming into office a declared 
enemy of both, J have earn(‘stly endeav- 
ored to prevent a resort to either.” 

Piihlir Debt. — The public debt of the 
United States during the administ ration t)f 
President \'un Ituren stood as follows : 
Jan. 1, 1838. $10,434,221.14; 183*9. $3,573,- 
343.42; 1840. $5,250,875.54; 1841, $13,594.- 
480.75. 

Commerce. — 'Lhe commercial status of 
the United States in the year 1840 Is 
shown by the following statistical sum- 
mary : Area, 2,059.04.3 square ndles ; popti 
latloii, 17,069,453; population per square 
mile, 8.29; wealth, .$7,135,780,000; money 
in circnlatlou, $186,305,488; Imports, $98!- 
258,706; exports, $123,668,932; miles of 
railway, 2,818; vessels built, 121,203 tons; 
vessels in deep-sea trade, 899,765 tons ; 
vessels in coastwise trade, 1,280,999 tons; 
vessels on the Great Lakes, 54,199 tons ; 
post-offices, 13,468 ; immigrants arrived, 
84.066. 

Foreign Policy. — It Is regarded as one of 
the most creditable features of the Van 
Buren administration that it was able, de- 
spite the popular wish in some quarters, 
to remain neutral during the rebellfon in 
Canada. The burning of the Caroline In 
this connection caused the President to Is- 
sue his proclamations of neutrality (pages 
1698, 1699), In this case, as in all others, 
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tlio Presldont consist onlly followed the 
course laid down in his Inaugural Address 
(nage 1537) where he said; “We have no 
disposition, and we disclaim all right, to 
meddle in disputes, whether Internal or 
foreign, that may molest other countries, 
regarding them in their actual state as so- 
cial communities, ami preserving a strict 
neutrality In all th(‘ir controverHies.” 

Tlie Demoerats renominated Van Buren 
but he was defeated by Wm. H. Harrison. 

Van Buren, Martin: 

Annual messages of, 1590, 1700, 

1740, 1819. 

Banking system discussed by, 1541, 
1597, 1707. 

Biographical sketch of, 1528. 

Credit system, discussed by, 1541. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
bo paid memory of, 3319, 3320. 

Executive authority of, over public 
moneys, discussed by, 1541. 

Expenses of Government, discussed 
by, 1541, 1752, 1824. 

Einancos discussed by, 1541, 1596, 
1680, 1706, 1751, 1757, 1789, 1822. 

Fiscal operations of Government 
should be separated from those of 
individuals. (See Subtreasury Sys- 
tern, post.) 

Foreign poli(‘y, discussed by. 1590, 
1702, 1747, 1820. 

Inaugural a<l dress of, 1530. 

Largo standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 1607. 

National and State banks discussed 
by, 1541, 1707, 1757, 1828. 

Northeastern boundary, correspond- 
ence regarding. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Portrait of, 1527. 

Presents offered, by Iniaum of Mus- 
cat, decVnied, 1809. 

IVoclamations of — 

Discriminating duties on vessels of 
Greece suspended, 1539. 
Extinguishment of Indian titles, 
1538. 

Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 1538. 

Senate, 1857. 

Facsimile of, 1549. 

Levying duties on vessels of Por- 
tugal, 1589. 

Neutrality in war in Canada, 1698, 
1699. 

Ihiblic money, views of, on custody 
and distribution of, 1541. 

Secretary of State, 1003. 

Special session message of, 1541. 

State of the Union, discussed bv, 
1590, 1700, 1746, 1819. 

Subtreasury system discussed by, 
1541, 1596, 1706, 1751, 1763, 1827. 

Tariff discussed, 1752. 

Veto message of, act regarding distri- 
bution of Madison papers, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, 1745. 


Vancouver Island: population (1901) 
26,133. 

Agent sent to, referred to, 3068, 3072. 

Boundary question regarding. (See 
Northwestern Boundary.) 

Vandalla, The, loss of, at Samoan Is- 
lands, 5479. 

Vanderbilt, The, presented to United 
States by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
recommendations regarding, 3288. 
Referred to, 3585. 

Vatican, Peace note of Germany to, 

8188. 

Venezuela. — Venezuela lies on the north 
of the South American continent and is 
bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 
west by the Republic of Colombia, east by 
British Guiana, and south by Brazil. The 
western boundary is in dispute, the area 
eKtimated by Venezuelan geographers (51)9,- 
538 square miles) lying between 1° 40' S.- 
12° 20' N. latitude and 59" 40'-73° 31' W. 
longitude. Included in this area are over 
seventy islands off the coast, with a total 
area of about 14,GrK) square miles, the 
largest being Margarita, which is politically 
associated with Tortuga, Cubagua and 
Coche to form the newly constituted State 
of Nueva Esparta. Margarita has an area 
of about 400 square miles. 

Physical Features . — The Eastern Andes 
from the southwest cross the border and 
roach to the Caribbean Coast, where they 
are prolonged by the Maritime Andes of 
Venezuela to the Gulf of Parla on the 
northeast. The main range is known as 
the Sierra Nh'vada de Merida, and con- 
tains the highest peaks in the country in 
IMcacho de la Sierra (15,420 feet) and 
Salado (13,878 feet), the maritime ranges 
containing the Silla de Car&cas (8,531 feet). 
Near the Brazilian border the Sierras Pa- 
rlma and Pacaraima and on the eastern 
border the Sierras de Rincotc and de ITsn- 
pamo enclose the republic with parallel 
northward spurs, between which are val- 
leys of the Orinoco tributaries. The 
slopes of the mountains and foothills are 
covered with dense forests, but the basin 
of the Orinoco is mainly llanos, or level 
stretches of open prairie, with occasional 
w'oods. 

The principal river of Venezuela is the 
Orinoco, exceeding 1,500 miles in length. 
The Orinoco is navigable for large steam- 
ers for some 700 miles, and by smaller ves- 
sels as far as the Maipures Cataract, some 
200 miles further up stream. The coastal 
regions of Venezuela are much indented and 
contain many lagoons and lakes, of which 
Maracaibo, with an area exceeding 7,000 
square miles, is the largest lake in South 
America. 

The climate is tropical and except where 
modified by altitude or tempered by sea 
breezes Is unhealthy. Yellow fever is en- 
demic at Carficas, and plague cases have 
occurred there since 1908. 

History . — Venezuela was visited by Co- 
lumbus in 1498, and In 1499 by Alonzo de 
Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci, the former 
naming the Gulf of Maracaibo Venezuela, 
or “Little Venice" (on account of the Indi- 
an pile-built settlements on the coast and 
shores of the lake), and the name was 
afterwards extended to the whole of the 
Orinoco basin. In 1650 the territory was 
formed into the captaincy-gcneral of Ca- 
rllcas, and the country remainder under 
Spanish rule until the revolt under Simon 
Bolivar, a native of Caracas, who defeated 
the Spanish forces In the battles of Las- 
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tojxuanoR (1813) an<! Carabobo (1821), and 
thus Hecurocl the inclepeudcnce of the coun- 
tiy. Bolivar was an untiring hero In the 
cause of Independence, and through his ef- 
foi’ts (and those of his adjutant Sucre) 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Colombia (Upper 
I’eiu) achieved their freedom from Spain, 
while Peru w'as enabled to establish its In- 
dependence in consequence of his victories. 
He died in 1830, at the age of forty-seven, 
and his remains were re-interred at Cara- 
cas in 1842. Venezuela formed part of the 
l<"'ederal Hepubllc at Colombia from 1822- 
1830, since which time it has been indc- 
pemdent. There have been many revolutions 
since 1840, particularly in 1840, 1868, 1889, 
1891, 1900, and 1908. In 1854 President 
Mona gas liberated the African slaves, and 
In 1804 President Faledn divided the coun- 
try into States and formed them into a 
Federal Kei)iil)llc. 

Yevez'iirlan Question. — Protection of the 
Rovcrelgnty of Venezuela by the United 
States through the application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine lias, on two notable occasions, 
called for i)ronipt and determined action 
])y our Presidents — Cleveland in 1805, and 
Roosevelt in 1902. (See Monroe Doctrine.) 

'Phe contention in 1805 was with Great 
Britain over the lioundary between Vene- 
ziK'la and British Guiana. In July 1888, 
J’resident (develand laid a stnt(’ment of 
tile dispute before the Senate (Page 5204). 
President Harrison, in his first annual 
inessag(‘, expressi'd the hope that the ques- 
tion might he amicably adjnsted In accord- 
ance wltli the historic titles of the two 
parties (Page 547J), but regretfully an- 
noinieod in his third annual message (Page 
5616), tliat the friendly efforts of tlie 
United States in that direction bad proved 
unavailing. 

TTpou his return to the Presidency, Cleve- 
land was again c<mfrontocl by the question, 
and in his first moKsage announced that the 
controversy was still pending. (Page 5873.) 
In the sfnmnd message during his second 
term he Yloclared his determination to bring 
about aridtration — “a resort to whlbh Great 
Britain so conspicuously favors In prin- 
ciple and respects In practice, and which is 
carnestiy sought i)y her weaker adversary.” 
(I’age 5958.) 

In July, 1805, the American Ambassador 
at I/ondon was Instructed to communicate to 
the British Government the position of thei 
United States on the question. This took 
the form of a protest against the enlarge- 
ment of the area of the British possessions 
on the American continent, especially at the 
expense of Venezuela without the latter’s 
consent, referring to tlio traditional and 
established policy of this Government (Page 
f>064). and denying the right of Great 
Britain to establish an arbitrary line 
through the territory in debate and submit 
to arbitration only tuc portion lying on one 
side of it. 

Great Britain’s reply called forth a spe- 
cial message from (Cleveland December 17, 
1895 (Page 6087), in which he laid the 
British reply before the Senate. The reply 
declaim'd the Monroe Doctrine “inapplicable 
to the state of things in which we live at the 
present day.” (Page 6088.) Cleveland firmly 
upheld the Monroe Doctrine, and propo.sed a 
commission of his own to determine the 
boundary line, and asked Congress to appro- 
priate mon(*.v to carry out the terms, what- 
ever the consequences. whU-h he intimated 
might be forcible mainteuanco of his con- 
tention, under the Monroe Doctrine. (Page 
6090.) 

Mr. Cleveland’s attitude caused much ex- 
cited comment throughout the country, but 
his position was stoutly backed by the peo- 


ple and newspapers of all political parties. 
Diplomatically, the matter was skillfully 
handled, and finally referred to arbitration, 
and it was announced to the next Congress 
that a general arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain was under way. (See page 6154.) 
The arbitral tribunal was appointed under 
the treaty of February 2, 1897, and the 
award was made October 3, 1890. The terras 
of award were announced by President Mc- 
Kinley In his third annual message, Decem- 
ber 5. ( See page 6380. ) 

(See also illustration opposite page 
5485.) 

The next invocation of the traditional 
doctrine by the United States in Indmlf of 
Venezuela was during Roosevelt's Adminis- 
tration. Debts due by the Soutli American 
Republic to citizens of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and other foreign countries, 
were long over-due, and payment seemed re- 
mote, if not hopeless. ’J’lie creditors ap- 
pealed to their respective governments for 
redress. England. Germany and Italy 
agreed upon what they termed a pacifit* 
blockade for the forcible collection of the 
claims. Operations began Decemlier .3, 1902, 
and on the 9th four Venezuelan vessels were 
seized and an ultimatum was sent to Presi- 
dent Castro. Upon its rejection, two forts 
at I*uerto Cai>cllo and 8an Carlos were bom- 
barded by tlie allies. 

In his first message to Congress, Decem- 
ber 3, 1001, I’resident Rooscv(*lt said of the 
Monroe Doctrine (page 66(54) that there 
must l>e “no territorial aggrandizement by 
any non-American power at the expense of 
any American power on American soil. 

* * * We do not guarantee any state 

agoin.st punishment if it misconducts itself, 
provided that punishment does not tnk(‘ the 
form of the acquisition of territory by any 
non-American power.’’ 

By diplomatic interviews, all the Powers 
concerned, except Germany, wore liroiight to 
a state of willingness to arbitrate. In the 
case of Germany, President Roosevelt found 
It necessary to intimate that Admiral Dewey, 
in command of the lleot. would provmit 
forcible occupation of the Venezuela u ports. 
At the same time the President informed the 
German Ambassador that in event tlie Em- 
peror should consent to arifitration the 
credit for such advanced ground in inter- 
national disputes would l>e accorded to the 
Emperor. 

The German Ambassador conveyed person- 
ally to the President the { ssiirance of the 
German Emperor that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment would consent to arbitration and that 
it had no purpose or intention to make even 
the smallest acquisition of territory on the 
South American Tontlnent or the Islands 
adjacent. This voluntary and friendly 
declaration was afterwards repeated to the 
Secretary of State. 

Through the offices of the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States at Caracas 
and the Government at Washington, proto- 
cols were signed whereby Venezuela agreed 
(see page 6794) to set apart a certain per- 
centage of the customs receipts of two of 
her ports to be applied to the payment of 
whatever obligations might be ascertained 
by mixed commissions appointed for that 
purpose to be due from her. not only to the 
three powers already mentioned, whose pro- 
ceedings against her had resulted In a state 
of war, but also to the United States, France, 
Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Mexico, who had not employed 
force. 

The blockading powers, however, de- 
manded that the sums ascertained to be due 
their citizens by such mixed commissions 
should be accorded payment in full before 
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Anything was paid upon the claims of any 
of the Bo-caiJed peace powerH. The powers 
at this juncture asked that the question be 
referred to President licjosevelt for decision* 
hut he declined, and suggested that the whole 
nuUtcr iK? submitted to the Hague Tribunal 
for adjudication. This was finally agreed 
to, and amicable settlement was reported In 
a special message by Roosevelt, January 23, 
1005. (See page 6941.) The Hague Tri- 
bunal pronounced In favor of the allied 
powers. 

This iatcT incident found echo In the 
Third International Conference of South 
American Republics at Rio Janeiro in July 
and August, 1906, when Dr. Drago, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina, 
auuouneed the adlierence of South American 
Ifepublics to the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
('onft'reiK'e, aftiT dlseusslon, recommended 
that tlu‘ir d<*legutes to the Second Pea(‘e Con- 
fcnuice at the Hague oppose the compulsory 
collectif)ii l>y armed forces of debts due its 
citi’/ens by any otlier government. Tlds 1)0- 
<‘amc known as the Drago Doctrine. (See 
Drago Doctrine.) Mr. Roosevelt stated the 
policy of the Pulted States on tliis qm'ttion 
in his sixtli annual message. (l‘age 7060.) 

(Jui ('rnntent . — The present constitution 
lists upon the fundamental law of August 
5. 1909, under which the government Is 
that of a Federal Republic of twenty au- 
tonomous States, a Federal District, and 
two Territories, with a President elected 
by the Fenlerul Congress for four years 
and ineligible for a consecutive term of 
(diice, and a “Council of Government” of 
ten members (one for each two States), 
clioseii by Congress for seven years, its 
members (by seniority) supplying at need 
a successor to the President. President 
(April 19. 1915-1922), General Juan Viii- 
tauite Gomez, born July 24, 1859. 

The Federal C’ougress consists of two 
Chambers. The Senate con.slsts of forty 
im*nit)ers (two from each State), native 
IxuTi VeiK'Zuelans above thirty years of age, 
(‘lectod for four years. The Chaml>er of 
Dt'putles consists of 117 members elected 
for four years by direct vote in each State, 
in tile proportion of one per 35,000 Inhab- 
itants (each State having at least one rep- 
r<*s('ut}iHve, irrespective of population) with 
other representatives for every 15,000 In 
excess of that niiiiiber. 

Facli of the States has an elective Presi- 
dent and Legislative Assembly. 

I'Jdumfion . — Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory, but little effort 
is made to Instruct the Indians, and schools 
arc confined to urban areas, where they 
wcic attended in 1908 by 35,777 pupils. 
Tbiiverslties at Caracas and Mtlrlda. About 
(it) per cent of the total population are abso- 
lutely illiterate. 

Finance . — The revenue Is derived from 
customs and customs surtax of 30 per cent, 
and excise. Salt and matches are State 
monopolies and are farmed out, the latter 
to an English company ; Cigarette paper Is 
filso a farmed monopoly, and with the ex- 
cise on cigarettes produces 6,000,000 boll- 
vares. The expenditure includes 2,600,000 
boiivares for amortization and service of 
the debt, in addition to the final payment 
of 7,868,600 boiivares due to certain for- 
eign countries under the Protocol of Wash- 
ington ; and 9,500,000 boiivares war and 
marine. 

The national debt was stated on June 30, 
1911 to be 192,164,539 boiivares (about 
$36,000,000 United States money. 

Production and Industry . — Agriculture 
and stock raising are the principal Indus- 
tries of the country, and most of the land 
Is suited for these purposes. The chief 
agricultural products are coffee, cacao. 


sugar, maize, beans, wheat, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables and fruit of vuriouy kind.s. Cot- 
ton is now being grown Huccessfully for 
three native cotton mUls. The Live Slock 
is stated to Include about 2,000,000 cattle, 
1,750,000 pigs, 1,500,000 goats, ajid 200,- 
000 sheep. The llanos, or grassy plains, 
could support many times th(‘ pii'sent esti- 
mated number with organization and de- 
velopment of the industry, much of the 
pastoral area having been abandoned since 
the War of Indepeiidenee, 

The fisheries round the coast and of the 
lakes are of much importance for tho food 
of the people. Round the northern Islands 
are important pearl flshorie.s, hut th(*y are 
only carried on in a primitive way by na- 
tiv«‘ llsh(*rs. 

(Jold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, raer- 
enry, sulphur, coal, asphalt and petroleum 
are known to exist. 

C<He«.--Capital. Caracas. Estimaled po[)- 
nlatlou, 75,000, (>th(‘r (owns are Marac.ulbo 
(35,000), Valencia, Fuerlo Cabello and i>a 
Gun Ira, and (Mudad Bolivar. 

Trade with the United ^States. — Th(‘ value 
of iner<*haiulise Imported into Venezuela 
from the United Slates for the year 1913 
was $5,737,118. and goods to the vnino of 
$10,852,331 were s(‘iit thither — a b.al.Miice of 
$5,115,213 In favor of the United States. 

Venezuela (see also Caracas) : 

American citizens expelled from, 2952. 

Boundary dispute with Great Britaiji 
regarding British Guiana, 5204, 
5471, 5616, 5873, 5958, 6004, 
6087, 6154. 

Arbitration of — 

Discussed, 6337, 6380. 
Recommended, 6064. 

Treaty for, 6154. 

Monroe doctrine reassert(‘d and at- 
titude of United State's resjx'ct- 
iiig, 6064, 6087. 

Civil war in, terminated, 2552. 

Claims of France against, 4 761. 

Claims of United States against (seo 
also Aves Island; Caracas Goin- 
mission; Venezuela Steam Trans- 
portation Co.) — 

Acknowledged, 2702. 

Adjustment of, 6338. 

Awards of commission, rof('rred to, 
4321, 4539, 4693, 4710, 4853. 
Distribution of, 4421, 4029, 4807. 

Convention for adjustment of, 
3111, 3587, 3721, 3885, 3891, 

4055, 4100, 4371, 4951, 5195, 

5198, 5220, 5369, 5391, 5902. 
Course pursued to enforce pro- 

visions of, 4320. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4761, 4807. 

Cleveland, 5090, 53(59. 

Fillmore, 2702. 

Grant, 3964, 4005, 4012, 4014, 

4144, 4192, 4245, 4295, 4320. 
Harrisdn, Benj., 5673. 

Jackson, 1319. 

Johnson, 3587. 

Pierce, 2952. 

Taylor, 2552. 

Ty(er, 2193. 
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Indemnity to be paid satisfactorily 
arranged, 2206. 

Mixed claims commission dis- 
cussed, 4432, 4761, 4920, 5471. 
Termination of, 5547. 

Payment of, 3444, 4295, 4320, 4321, 
4359, 4629, 5873. 

Objection to, 4144, 4192, 4246. 

, Abandoned, 4296. 

Correspondence with, transmitted 
5907. 

Differences of, with France and Bel- 
gium, discussed, 6070. 

Diijlomatic relations with, 4562. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2917, 3185. 
Discussed, 5962. 

Import duties imposed upon Ameri- 
can products by, 5672. 
Retaliatory measures proclaimed, 
6703. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 4789, 4803, 5198. 

Independence of, asserted, 613. 

Minister of, to United States, grade 
of raised, 4718. 

One hundredth anniversary of inde- 
pendence celebrated, 7658. 

Relations of, with France, discussed, 
4629. 

Revolution in, followed by provision- 
al government, referred to, 4522. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Buchanan, 3111, 3185. 

Cleveland, 5196. 

Jackson, 1444, 1450. 

Johnson, 3587. 

Pierce, 2917. 

Van Buren, 1751. 

Vessels of United States — 

Seized or interfered with by, 
4114, 4371, 5198, 5547, 5673, 

5873, 5962, 6070. 

To transport remains of Gen. Paez 
to, recommended, 5193. 
Venezuela, Treaty with. — Apart from 
eortain elulms conventions, the only dlplo- 
mnlic relation between the United States 
and Venezuela which survives Is the pro- 
tocol of 1903, by which United States 
claims against Venezuela were submitted 
to arbitration. The comi^ slon, consist- 
ing of two members (one chosen by the 
President of the United States, the other 
by the President of Venezuela) must sit at 
Caracas. An umpire must be appointed 
to preside over the deliberations, and It 
was agreed that the umpire should be 
chosen by the queen of the Netherlands. 
The commissioners, acting under oath, 
should determine after due Investigation, 
the Justice of the claims. Should the two 
commissioners be unable to reach a deci- 
sion, the vote of the umpire should decide 
the questions. Venezuela also became a 
party to the convention between the United 
Btates and the several leading repub- 
lics of South and Central America for the 
arbitration of pecuniary claims and the pro- 
tection of Inventions, ete., which was signed 


in Buenos Aires In 1910. (See South 
and Central America, Treaties with.) 

Venezuela Steam Transportation Co., 
seizure and detention of steamers 
of, and claims arising out of, 4114, 
4371, 5198, 5547, 5673, 5873, 5962. 
Award in favor of, 6070. 

Venice, Italy, Geographical Congress 
at, 4626. 

Venus, Transit of. (See Naval Obser- 
vatory.) 

Vera Cruz (Mexico), Siege and Capture 

of, — March 9, 1847, Gen. Scott, who had 
been ordered to Mexico to conduct an ex- 
pedition against its capital city by way of 
Vera I’ruz, landed a force of 12,000 men on 
the bench in the vicinity of that port. By 
March 22 the attacking forces were in posi- 
tion and the siege guns mounted. Gen. 
Scott summoned the governor of Vera Cruz 
to surrender. Upon his rc'fusal a bombard- 
ment was begun and kept up until the morn- 
ing of the 2(>rh, when overtures for sur- 
render were made by Gen. Landero. Arti- 
cles of capitulation were signed March 27. 
The Mexicans lost nearly 500 pieces of 
artillery, besides other arms and much 
ammunition. Five thousand prisoners were 
taken and paroled, and the best port of 
Mexico, with its famous and almost im- 
pregnable fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, 
was captured. The American loss was lu- 
signltieunt. 

Vera Cruz, Occupation of.— During the 
Mexican revolution of 1913, Americans and 
other foreigners in Mexico were subjected to 
gross hardship and abuse. Property was 
seized and the owners were Insulted, threat- 
ened, Imprisoned, and In several instances 
actually met death at the hands of one or 
the other of the warring factions. Presi- 
dent Wilson increased the regular troops at 
the border posts and sent naval vessels to 
the Mexleau seaports to protect the lives 
and property of Americans and citizens of 
foreign countries. 

On the 9th of April, 1914, a paymaster of 
the U. S. S. Dolphin landed at Iturbide 
bridge, Tampico , with a whaleboat and 
boat’s erew to take off supplies. The men 
were unarmed and the boat carried, both at 
her bow and at her stern, the flag of the 
United States. The men were arrested, but 
later released, and an apology was made, 
but Admiral Mayo demanded that the flag 
of the United States be saluted with special 
ceremony. This was refused by President 
Huerta of Mexico. Oiling this and a nune 
ber of similar Insults preceding It, Presi- 
dent Wilson, April 20, 1914, asked Con- 
gress to approve the use of the land and 
naval forces of the country to enforce the 
fullest recognition of the rights and dignity 
of the United States. This was granted and 
Vera Cruz was occupied by the American 
forces. In the three days of fighting seven- 
teen sailors and niaiines were killed and 
fifty wounded. The naval occupation was 
followed by a brigade of the regular army 
under Gen. Funston. Before attempting an 
advance Into the Interior, operations were 
halted by an offer of mediation between 
the United States and Mexico made by the 
diplomatic representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. These met in Niagara 
Palls, Canada, In May. An attempt was 
made to adjust the differences between the 
two countries, but the demand for a salute 
to the American flag was not compiled with 
and the American forces were withdrawn 
from Vera Cruz No. 2.3. 1914. (See illus- 
trations opposite 7936, 7962.) 
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Vera Cruz, Mexico; population (1900) 
900,570; battle of, referred to, 2385. 
Vermont."*- One of the Ne'W England 
States ; nickname, “The Green Mountain 
State” ; motto, “Freedom and TTnity.” It 
extends from lat. 42° 44' to 4.5° 1' north 
and from long. 71° 38' to 73° 25' west. 
It Is bounded on the north by Quebec (Can- 
ada), on the east by New Hampshire (sep- 
aratt'd by the Connecticut lliver), on the 
south by Massachusetts, and on the west 
i).y New York (separated in part by Indie 
Champlain). It has an area or 0,504 square 
miles. Vermont is traversed from north 
to south by the Green Mountains. It is an 
agricultural state and has extensive quarries 
of marhl(‘ and granite. 'I'he manufacture 
of wf>od j>ulp is an important industry. It 
was exi)lored by ('hamplain in 1009. The 
lirst settlement was at Hruttleboro in 1724. 
X^umont was early claimed by hotii New 
Hampshire and New York. It was admit ttal 
to I lie TTnion in 1791. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms In the Stat(‘ at 32,709, comprising 
4,003,577 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at ,$145,399,728. The aver- 
age vahie of land per acre was ,$12.52. 'The 
value of domestle animals, poulti*y, etc., 
was $22,042,080, ineluding 430, ,‘114 cattle, 
valued at $11,828,892; 80.781 horses, $8.- 
591,357; 94.821 swine, $974,779; 118.551 
Klu'ep, $538,991 ; poultry, $007,787. The 
yield and value of the field crops for 1911 
was; Corn, 40,000 acres. 1,880.000 bushels. 
$1,509,000; wheat, 1,000 acres, 28.0(K) 
bushels $28,000; outs, 70,000 acres; 2,000.- 
000 bushels, $1,509,000 ; potatoes, 20,000 
acres. 2,730,000 buslnds, $2,157,000 ; hay, 
930.000 acres, 1,209.000 tons, $10,920,000; 
tobacco, 100 acres, 170,000 pounds, $27,200. 
'riie leading mimu'al produ<*t of the State Is 
marble, of which Vermont produces half of 
(he country’s output. The value for the 
last twelve months reported for the census 
of 1910 was $4,079,900, while the granite 
(udput was valued at $2,451,533. Slate, 
lime, clay, nudalllc paint, soapstone, sand 
and gravel ar<‘ also marketed. 'I’he stone 
production ox<‘eeds that of Pennsylvania. 
Tlui maiinfacl nr<'K include hosiery and 
woolen goods, wood i)iilp. lumber and inn- 
cliinery, and employ capital to the extent 
of $02,058,741. The output was valued at 
$03,08.‘{.r»l 1 . The employees nmnbered 33,- 
100, and the wages j)aid totalled $15,221,- 
059, q’bo bonded debt of the S(nt<* Is 
$135,000, and tb(‘ tax rate $3.50 per $1,000 
'Phe annual receipts of the Wtate Treasurer 
at last I'eport were $1,823,390; expendl- 
tur(‘s. $l,S71.100. 

There are forty-seven nationnl banks 
bolding $7,544,304 to the credit of 21,830 
d»q)os0ors; and twenty-three loan and trust 
(•()mpanies, holding $18,878,520 to tlie 
credit of 52,135 depositors. The savings 
banks bold $13,132,208 to the credit of 
108,298 d(q)ositors. 

'Pile number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Vermont having an annual output 
valued at more than .$500 at the begliitiliig 
of 1915 was 1,772. The amount of capital 
invested was $79,811,000, giving (‘inploy- 
nient to 37,217 p(*rsons, using material 
valued at $42,555,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $70,811,000. Saluriv's 
affd wages paid amounted to $22,002,000. 

In 1906 there were 1,073 miles of steam 
railways and 122 miles of electric lines. 
The population in 1910 was 855,956. 

Vermont: 

Admission of, into Union, 90. 
Application made for, 87, 

31 


Constitution of Unite^i States, evi- 
dence of ratification of amendinent 
to, 107, 166. 

Officers appointed for, 91. 

Vessels (see also Steamboats; Steam- 
ships; Vessels, Foreign; Vessels; 
United States) : 

American registry for American 
owned, 5985. 

Canadian, permitted to aid disabled 
vessels in waters of United States, 
proclaimed, 5828. 

Vessels, Foreign (see also under the 
.several powers) : 

Approj)rialion for vessels detained })y 
United States re(',ommended, 6336. 
Boml required of, 145^^ 

Committing open hostility, right to 
detain for inquiry, 353. 

(’onsular iurisdiction over crews of, 
in United States, 4038, 4129. 
Corresjmndence regarding, 81. 
Detained by United States, appro- 
])riation for, recommended, 6336. 
Discriminating duties on — 

Discussed, 5089. 

Tlecommended, 81, 1242. 

Keferred to, 667, 707, 755, 866, 
917, 918, 969. 

Should be refunded, 1172. 
Susi)ended bv proclamation — 
Austria, 1003, 1004. 

Brazil, 2372. 

Hremoii, 606. 

Chile, 2612. 

(diina, 4552. 

Cuba. (See Spain, po.sf.) 

France, 752, 2371, 3711, 3969, 
3973, 4182. 
llevoked, 4132. 

Greece, 1539. 

Hamburg, 607. 

Hanover, 970. 

Hawaiian Islands, 3713, 

Italy, 942, 3021. 

Japan, 4131. 

Liibeck, 612. ' 

Mecklenburg-Scliwerin, 1365. 
Nicarji gun, 3 116. 

Norway, 665. 

Oldenluirg, 666, 1059. 

Portugal, 4080. 

Spain, 4128, 4810, 5075, 5155. 

Revoked, 5074. 

Tuscany, 1452. 

Suspension terminated, 4132. 

Duties on. (See Tonnage on, post.) 
Embargo on — 

For 60 days recommended, 481. 
Governor requested to call forth 
militia if necessary to enforce, 
144. 

Imposed, 458. 

Removed, 457, 466. 
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Equipped with warlike force must 
give securities against abuse of 
armaments, 567. 

Forfeitures of, 501. 

Guilty of committing depredations 
shall not reenter waters of United 
States, 391. 

Number of, departing from United 
States with permission, 446. 
Beduction on duties, of claims of 
governments to, 81, 4974, 5494, 
5621. 

fSailing under United States colors, 
213. 

Tonnage on — 

(Maims of German steamship lines 
to interest on duties, illegally ex- 
acted, 5084, 5367. 

('lairns of governments to reduc- 
tions on duties of, 81, 4974, 5494, 
5621. 

Duties on — 

Discussed, 4922, 5370, 5388. 
Suspended by proclamation, 
4871, 4872, 4889, 4895, 5154, 
5326, 5327, 5598, 5930. 
Proclamation revoking, 6129. 
"When armed shall not enter waters 
of United States, 463. 

When within territory of United 
States must be jirotected, 252, 264. 
Vessels, Neutral, declared lawful prize 
by — 

France, 253, 432. 

Spain, 432. 

Vessels, United States (see also Mer- 
chant Vessels; Steamboats; Steam- 
ships; War Steamers; Navy, De- 
])artnient of) : 

Act to abolish certain fees for of- 
ficial services to, approved and 
reasons therefor, 4987. 
A}>propriatioris for, unexpended, 348, 
504. 

Armed, when they shall not enter 
the waters of United States, 463. 
When within the territory of 
United States must be protected, 
252, 264. 

Armor for. (See Armor and Armor 
Plate.) 

iluilt for Japan, 3354. 

Order regarding clearance of, 
3443, 3444. 

Prohibition of departure of, re- 
moved, 3539. 

Canal, Kiel, at opening of, 6062. 
Canal, Welland, discriminations 
against, in, (See Welland Canal.) 
Certificate to enter Spanish ports 
required, 147. 

Construction of naval, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, by 
President — 

Adams, John, 26, 263. 


Adams, J. < 3 ., 876, 927, 955. 
Arthur, 4638, 4727, 4768, 4796, 
4834. 

Buchanan, 2990, 3055. 

Cleveland, 4935, 5100, 5376, 5882, 
5972, 6164. 

Grant, 4150, 4202, 4249, 4304, 
4362. 

Harrison, Benj., 5479, 5551, 5635, 
5758. 

Hayes, 4565. 

Jackson, 1022, 1392, 1411, 1476. 
Jeiferson, 317, 333, 360, 407, 442. 
Lincoln, 3385, 3150. 

McKinley, 6341. 


Madison, 455, 

, 461, 

471, 

504, 

513, 

,538, 

551. 





Monroe, 594, 

615, 

618, 

631, 

649, 

677, 

765. 





Pierce 

2748, 

2821, 

2872, 

2942. 


J^olk, 

2262, 2276, 2; 

i55, 2 

411. 



Tyler, 1941, 2122, 2130, 2131. 

Van Biiron, 1609, 1719. 
Washington, 185, 193. 

Destroyed by Bebel vessels during 
war, 3964. 

Discriminating duties and fines on, 
in Cuba, 1242, 4626, 4714, 4763, 
4786, 4788, 5961, 6069. 
Abolished, 4810, 5155. 

Discriminating duties on, abolished 
by Prussia, 969. 

Discriminations against, in Welland 
Canal. (See Welland Canal.) 

Dry docks constructed for. (See 
Docks.) 

Duties levied on, by Great Britain 
returned, 596. 

Effect of, in protection of harbors, 
407. 

Embargo imposed on, referred to, 
427. 

Employed in coast survey. (See 
Coa.st Survey.) 

Encomiums bestowed n|mn, at ojum- 
ing of Kiel Canal, 6062. 

Fees collected from, by American 
consuls, 4667. 

Fines imposed upon, by Spain dis- 
cussed, 4626, 4714, 4763, 4786, 
4788, 5961. 

Abolished, 4810. 

Fired upon by Honduras authorities 
and disavowal of act discussed, 
5869. 

Forfeitures referred to, 504. 

Fresh-water basin for, site for, re- 
ferred to, 3591. 

Til Great Lakes granted facilities by 
Canada for returning, 6331. 

Injunction restraining, from sail- 
ing in armed condition removed, 
255. 

Instructed to furnish aid to neutral 
vessels, 529. 
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Interference with and the seizure of, 
by foreign powers, 138, 184, 242, 
374, 477, 560, 3017. 

Ironclad, referred to, 4009. 

Marine railway for repair of, re- 
ferred to, 1043. 

Must not depart from ports of Unit- 
ed States while dangers are threat- 
ened from belligerent nations, 421. 
Northern and Northwestern lakes, 
pasvsago of gunboats from tide 
water to, referred to, 3402. 
Number of, necessary for principal 
8ea})orts, 407, 455, 504. 

Ihapers for protection of, engaged in 
whale fisheries, 1774. 

Privileges at foreign ports denied, 
proclamation regarding, 3482. 
Tb-oi)Oscd distribution of, 408, 416. 
Prussian abolition of duties on, 969. 
Pnrcdiasod for Peru, detention of, 
3831, 3835. 

Eestriedions on, in Bosporus and 
Dardanelles, 4078. 

Eight of search. (See Eight of 
Search.) 

Sale and transfer of, while abroad, 
laws regarding, defective, 1755. 
Sale of, referred to, 3830. 

Saved from shipwreck by Neapolitan 
navy, 2899. 

Seanion on. (Sec Seamen, Ameri- 
can.) 

Seized or interfered with by foreign 
])o\\ers, 138, 181, 212, 374, 477, 
560, 3017. 

Brazil, 962, 2779. (Sec also Caro- 
Unv, The.) 

Chib‘, 1822, 2051, 2116, 2193, 3145, 
4280. 

(k)Iombia, 4280, 4358. 

Denied pri\ i1eg(‘S at, foreign ports, 
proclamation r('garding, 3482. 
Denmark, 53S8, 6249. 

Prance, 138, 243, 252, 387, 490, 
(See also Prance, claims against.) 
Great Britain discussed or re- 
ferred to by President — 
Adams, John, 242, 264, 271. 
Buchanan, 3062. 

Cleveland, 4990, 5108. 

Fillmore, 2603, 2675, 2680. 
Grant, 4068, 4070, 4114. 

Jefferson, 410, 414, 420, 433, 
441. 

M"adison, 454, 477, 481. 

Polk, 2286, 2297. 

Tyler, 1909, 1920, 1929, 2016, 
2076, 2111, 2215, 2219. 

Van Buren, 1676, 1693, 1695, 
1732, 1784, 1806, 1839, 1840, 
1857. 

Washington, 118. (See also 
War of 1812 discussed.) 

Haiti, 2680, 5368, 5390. 

Honduras insurgents, 5869, 


Mexico, 1684, 1685, 5123, 5502. 
Morocco, 352, 353. 

Paraguay, 2980, 3046, 3091, 3195. 
Portugal, 1070, 1098, 1113, 1243. 
Eussia, 3794, fe36. 

Spain discussed by President— 

Adams, John, 243. 

Arthur, 4626, 4759. 

Buchanan, 2976. 

Cleveland, 4919, 6068. 

Fillmore, 2679, 2721. 

Grant, 3986, 4052, 4189, 4195, 
4196, 4210, 4276, 4290. 

Ilaycs, 4436, 4560. 

Jackson, 1112. 

Pierce, 2761, 2767, 2778, 2869, 
2900. (See also Black Warrior^ 
The; El DonuJOy The; Virgin^ 
iuSy The.) 

Venezuela, 4114, 4371, 5198, 5547, 

5073, 5873, 5962. 

Should be navigated exclusively by 
American seamen, 540. 

Slaves transported by. (See African 
Slave Trade.) 

Sold to Algiers, 237. 

Steam engines for, improvement in, 
2122 2262 

Tonnage duties illegally levied on, 
2948, 3049. 

Tonnage duties on, referred to, 1123. 

Transfer of property in, while abroad, 
laws regulating, referred to, 1791. 

Visited by British officers, 3062. 

Whaling interfered with by Eussian 
vessels, 3794. 

Veterans of Indian Wars of the United 
States. — Instil lilt'd by ollit'ors of ttio Pnlt- 
ed States Army at riilladelphla, April 23, 
180(>. The obects arc “to pcrpctintc tlic 
faithful services, heroism, and privations 
of the officers and soldiers of tlic Army of 
the United Slates of America, as well as 
of the auxiliary forces of the scieral stales 
of the imion, in (lu'ir siieeessive campaigns 
conducted against a savage fo(' on our 
frontiers, in the inti'rests of civilization, 
and for the settlement and defense of our 
Territories at dllTerent periods in the his- 
tory of onr common country since the close 
of the War of the Revolution ; and also to 
collect and preserve for publication a 
record of these services and other histori- 
cal data relating thereto, as well as to 
unite in a fraternal i ind of union all 
those who are entitled to membership 
therein.” 

Veto. — The act by which the executive rv 
fiises his approval of a measure of the 
legislative body with which he Is associat- 
ed. The Constitution gives the President 
of the United States power to veto any act 
of Congress by refusing to sign the bill 
after its passage. Tn the Colonics (except 
Rhode Island and Connecticut 1 the govern- 
ors had power to veto acts of the colonial 
legislatures. Massachusetts was the first 
of the original states to grant the ven> 
power to its governor. This was In 17S0. 
In the Convention of 1787 sev<‘ral veto 
plans were discussed, one of which pro- 
posed to associate the Supreme Court with 
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the President In the exerelse of the power. 
The plan finally adopted resembh'd that in 
use In Massachusetts. If the President re- 
fuses to sign an act, It is returned to the 
House In which It originated with his rea- 
sons for refusing his signature. That 
House may then proceed to reconsider the 
act, and If it again passes both Houses 
with a majority of two-thirds it becomes a 
law. The; (Constitution also provides that 
“if any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays except- 
ed) after it shall have been presented to 
him, th(‘ same shall be a law In like man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Con- 
grc'SH by their adjournment prevent its re- 
turn, in which case It shall not be a law” 
(18). The veto power was used quite spar- 
ingly hy the early Presidents. 

Following is the number of veto messages 
sent to t'ongress by the several I’residents. 
Those whoso names are not mentioned sent 
no v('to ; Washington, g; Madison, 0 ; 
Monroe, 1 ; Jackson, 0 ; Tyler, 8 ; I*olk, •'! ; 
Pierce, 9 ; Buchanan, 7 ; Lincoln, 9 : John- 
son, 22 ; (Ji ant, 4(i ; Hayes, 8 ; Arthur, 4 ; 
(’h'vcland, first term, 901 ; Harrison, Benj., 
19; Cleveland, S(‘cond term, 42; McKinley, 
0, and Roosevelt, 15. 

Veto Messages. (See tbo several Presi- 
dents; the several subjects.) 

Veto, Pocket. — The power of the Presi- 
dent to prevent the enactment into law of 
a bill proseat('d to him within ten days be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress, without 
sf'ndiug in a refusal to sign or his objec- 
tions in writing, is known as a pocket veto. 

Veto Power discussed by President — 
Polk, 12512. 

Taylor, 25(31. 

Vetoes, Pension. (See Cleveland, Gro- 
ver; Grant, Ulysses S.) 

Vetoes, Pocket. (St'o tbo several Presi- 
dents; the several subjects.) 
Vice-Admiral.— An honorary rank In the 
United Stales Navy created by C^ongress 
Dec. 21, 18(54, and conferred upon David 
C. Farragul. At the time of its creation 
It was the highest grade in tlie Navy. Two 
years later (July 25, 18(5(5) ('ongress creat- 
ed the rank of admiral and bestowed it upon 
Farragul, making David (i. Porter vice-ad- 
miral. (let. 17, 1870, after the death of 
Admiral Farragut, Porter was promoted to 
the vacancy and Rear-Admiral Stephen ("’. 
Rowan was made vice admiral. On his 
death in 1890 the grade became extinct 
During the colonial period It was custom- 
ary for the royal governor to be appointed 
vice-admiral, which made him head of the 
colonial admiralty courts. (See also Ad- 
miral.) 

Vice-Admiral, creation of grade of, 
recoinnionded, 84.50, 6423. 

Vice Consul, — Assistant to the Consul ; or 
an officer appointed to perform certain spe- 
cial duties in the territory whore there Is 
a consul. 

Vice-President of United States.— The 

Constitution provides for the office of Vlce- 
Presldenl. His duty is to preside over the 
Senate, and In case of the removal, death, 
re.signation. or disahllity of the President 
succeed him. Ills salary is $12,000 per 
annum. Fntil the adoption of the twelfth 
amendraeiU, in 1804, the candidate for 
President receiving next to the highest 
number of votes was declared Vice-Presi.- 
dent. Five Vice-Presidents have succeeded 


to the Presidency, hy reason of Ihe death 
of the President, viz. : John Tyler, who suc- 
ceeded William Henry Harrison in 1841 ; 
Millard Fillmore, who succeeded Zachary 
Taylor In 1850 ; Andrew Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Abraham Lincoln in 18(55 ; ('hester A. 
Arthur, who succeeded James A. (iartield in 
1881 ; and Theodore Roosevelt who suc- 
ceeded William McKinley in 1901. The at- 
tempt was made in 184i to give Tyl(‘r only 
the title and rights of “Acting IMesident,” 
but he claiined the full ofiice of Ihesident. 
Six Vlce-lTcsidents have died in office, 
namely, George (Ulnlon, Fll)ridg(‘ Gerry, 
William R. King, Henry Wilson, Thomas A. 


Hendricks and James S. Sherman. Only 
one resigned, John ('. (’alhoiin. 

A list of Vice-Presidents follows: 

Name and Birthplace Inaugurated 

John Adams, Qnlney, Mass 1789 

Thomas Jefferson. Shndwell, Va.... 1797 

Aaron Burr. Newark. N. J 1801 

George Clinton, Ulster Co.. N. Y.... 1805 
Klbrldgp Gerry, Marl)lehead. Mass. . . 1818 
Daniel D. Tompkins, Searsdale, N. Y. 1817 
John Q. f'alhoun, Abbeville, S. C.... 1825 
Martin Van Bnron, Kinderhook, N. Y. 18.9:i 
Richard M. Johnson, Louisville, Ky.. 1897 

John Tyler. Greenway, Va 1841 

George M. Dallas, Philadelphia, Pa.. 1845 
Millard Fillmore, SumuK'rhill, N. Y. . 1840 
William R. King, Sampson Co.. N. ('*. 18r);5 
John (\ Breckinridge. Tiexington, Ky. 1857 

Hannibal Hamlin, Paris. Me 18(51 

Andrew Johnson, Raleigh. N. 0.... 18(55 
Schuyler (’olfaz, N. Y. City. N. Y.. 18(59 
Henry Wilson, Farmingtt)n, N. 11... 1879 
William A. Wheeler, Malone. N. Y... 1877 
Chester A. Arthur, Fairfield. Vt . . . . 1881 
Tlios. A. Hendricks. Muskingum C'o., (). 188(5 

Levi P. Morton, Shoreham, Vt 1889 

Adlal E. Stevenson. Christian Go,, Ky. 1898 
Garret A. Hobart. Long Branch, N. J. 1897 
Theodore Roosevelt. N. Y. City, N. Y. 1901 
Charles W. Fairbanks. 

Unlonville Center, O... U)()5 

James S. Sherman. Utica, N. Y 1909 

Thomas R. Marshall. 

No. Manchester, Ind. . . 1919 


Vicksburg (Miss.), Siege and Capture 

of. — The night after the battle of Ihe Big 
Black, May 17, 180.8, McPherson’s and Mc- 
Clernand’s corps crossed the riv('r on float- 
ing bridges made of l)ales of cotton eoven'd 
with plank. Sherman, who carri('d the only 
pontoon train in the army, pass('d over at 
Bridgeport, a few miles above. The whole 
army then moved upon Vicksburg. Sher- 
man, still holding the right, marched toward 
the Yazoo River, and on the 19t’h rested 
his right on the Mississippi, within [)lain 
view of Porter's gunboats. McPherson fol- 
lowed Sherman with the Seventeenth Army 
Corps, halting wh('re the latter had turned 
off. Me(Meruand came up by the Jackson 
road and deployed to the left. The invest- 
ment of Vicksburg was thus complete by 
May 19, 18(59. At this time Grant’s array 
was over 90,000 strong. The Federal for<’e 
was Increased to nearly 70.000 during the 
siege. The Confederate garrison, command- 
ed by Gen. Pemberton, consisted of about 
25.0()0 or ,80.000 men and 102 guns. Vicks- 
burg’s fortifications were bastioned earth- 
works. The place ^as provisioned for about 
two months. 

On the afternoon of the 19th Grant or- 
dered a general assault, which was repulsed 
with a loss to the Federals of 942. Three 
days later he made another attack, hut the 
assailants Rueeeed(‘d m<'rely In planting their 
flags on the outer slopes of the l)astlons. 
The city was found to ])e too strong to be 
taken by assault. The Federal loss on the 
22d was 3,199. During the skirmishing on 
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tho 18th, 20th, and 21st of May the Union 
nriTiy lost 241 mvn. 1‘orter assisted ma- 
leiially in these allarks by a eonstant Are 
from his ffuuboats and mortar boats. Pem- 
berton soon began to feel tho (>ffects of the 
siege. Py tlu' (Oid of May his meat rations 
w«'re reibiet'd one-half, and not long there- 
after (he bacon supply was entirely ex- 
hausled. There were no signs of the arrival 
of reenforceiuents and (>,000 men lay sick 
and wound<'d in the hospitals and private 
houses. Some of his men had been in the 
trenches forty-seven days and nights. Be- 
sides, they Wore now constantly exposed to 
bursting shell and the fire of sharpshooters. 

Iduis despairing of aid, his resources 
about exhausted, the ('onfederate eom- 
iiiand(‘r r(‘solved to capitulate. July 8, ISOit, 
Vicksburg was siirn^ndered to Orant, (ten. 
(Jrant aceoi-ded magnanimous terms. The 
entire garrison was paroled and was allowed 
to depart wilh latlons to Inst them beyond 
the Union lines. The results of the cam- 
paign were llu? defeat of the Uonfederate.s In 
several engagements, tho occupation of the 
capital of Mississippi, and (he capture of 
the imiiortant post of Vicksburg with Its 
garrison and munitions of war, a loss to the 
(.'onf('dera(('H of over ,“^{0,000 prisoners and 
several thousand killed and wounded. 
Among the dead were (louerals Tracy. Tllgh- 
man. and Ureen. (Iran Us losses In the cam- 
paign, from the first skirmish at Port (iib- 
son, May 1, to the surrender of Vicksburg, 
were 1,511 killed. 7.b9(» wounded, and 45J1 
missing— a total of 9,;i()0. 

Vienna, Austria: 

Internationnl Exposition in, dis- 
cussod, 4142, 4190. 

Intcirnational Patent Congress in, 
4215. 

Viller^’s Plantation (La.), Battle of.— 

After tlie l)atlle of Lake Borgne, La. (q, v.), 
the liritish ('xpeditlon pushed on toward 
New Orleans by way of the Bayon Bien- 
veiuio and Villere’s Uaiial. Dec. 23, 1814, 
within an hour after hearing that the Brit- 
ish were ai)i>roachlag, Jackson had 1,800 of 
his tro<|ps on the march to meet them. Half 
of (he invading army, some 2.500 men, had 
apijroaclied to wlliiin nine mib*s of New 
Orleans without serious check. 'ITie schoon- 
er (*u/oU'«udro])p(‘d down the river to a 
point opposite Villere's and opened a ter- 
rible fire upon tlie invading army, killing 
or maiming 100 men in 10 minutes. The 
geiieial engag(mieut lasted about two hours. 
Both combatants retired from the field In 
the darkness. The loss of the Americans 
was gi;5, while that of the British was 
about 400 men. 

Virgin Islands.— Formerly the Danish 
West Indies. They comprise the islands of 
St. Thomas, St. Uroix and St. John, which 
lb‘ in the Oa ribbon n Son almost due oast 
of Porto Rico on an important trade route 
to tlie Panama Canal, and are the northern- 
most and westernmost of the Lesser Antil- 
las. Tlieir principal product Is sugar cane, 
although molasses, cotton and live stock are 
also produc(*d. St. Tliornas is an Important 
coaling and cable station. In 1908-9, the 
imports were $1,500,099. Their total area 
is 138 square miles and their population 
about 25,000. 

XJnsucc(‘Hsfnl attempts had been made by 
the Fnltod States In 1867 and in 1902 to 
acquire the Islands. On July 25, 1916, the 
Oovornment announced officially that nego- 
tiations for their purchase had been com- 
pleted, and on .Tanuary 18. 1917, ownership 
formally passed to tho United States. The 
price paid was $25,000,000 and abandon- 


ment of any United States claims in Orecn- 
laiid arising from American explorations in 
that country. Tlu' islands are of osjiccial 
value to this country because, when lorti- 
fied, they will be of great service in pro- 
tecting the Panama Canal. 


Virginia . — One of the thirteen original 
states ; nicknames, “Old Dominion,’^ 
“Mother of States,” “Mother of Presidents” ; 
motto, “Sic semper tyraiinls” (“Be it ever 
thus to tyrants”). Virginia Is bounded on 
the northwest and north by West Virginia 
(separated by the Alleghany Mountains), 
on the north and northeast by Maryland 
and the District of Columbia (separated by 
the Potomac River), on. the east by the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee and on the southwest by Kentucky. 
The county of Accomac lies east of the 
Chesapeake. The area of the state is 42,- 
627 square miles. Virginia is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Mountains from north- 
east to southwest. It is level toward the 
southeast. It Is one of the foremost States 
In the Union In the production of tobacco. 
The State also produces largely wheat, corn, 
vegetables, fruit, timber, coal, iron, salt 
and building stone, and manufactures floui*, 
leather, iron and tobacco. 

Virginia was the first settled of the Brit- 
ish American Colonies, the settlement hav- 
ing been made by the English at James- 
town in 1607. Virginia became a royal 
colony in 1024. It was the largest and 
most Influential of the colonies. It took a 
conspicuous part in the events lending up 
to the Revolution. Virginia ceded to the 
United States all its territorv beyond the 
Ohio River in 1784. It ratified the (\)n- 
stltutlon In 1788. This great state fur- 
nished four of the first five Presidents, and 
altogether five of the Presidents of the 
United States. It seceded from the Union 
April 17, 1861, and became one of the 
principal battle grounds of the Civil War. 
The state was readmitted to the Union In 
1870. 


fetatisiics or agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, pla<‘e the number of 
farms in the Slate at ISl.OUS, comprising 
19.495,636 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $6;U5. 065. 38.3. 3'lie aver- 
age value of land was $20.24, against $10 OS 
In 1908. The value of domestic animals, 
$74,89Lr>;:8. Ineludiug 
859,067 cattle, valued at $21,124,071 ; 3,30- 
221,, $34,857,610: 60,022 mules. 

$<.595,516; 767,635 swine, $4,165,640; 

804.873 sheep. $.3..300.026 : poultrv. $.3 .39.5 - 
962. q’he yield and value of the field crops 
for 1911 was: Corn, 1.980.000 acres, 47- 

520.000 bushels. $34,690,000 ; wheat 750 - 
000 acres 9,000,000 bushels, $8.6-1 0.OOO’- 
oats, 194,000 acres, 3,880,000 bushels $2 - 

^8,000 acres, 552,000 bushels, 
$491,000; potatoes. 95,000 aeres, 4,275,000 
bushels, $4,104,000; hay, 437.000 acres 

280.000 tons, $5,74(),000 ; tobacco, 160.00() 
acres, 128,000,000 pounds, $12,288,000. 
yirginla now ranks next to Keutuckv 
(which is first) as a tobneco-growlng state. 
There are 946 vessels engaged In fishlugi 
employing 20,066 people. The value of 
the prodiicts, largely oysters, Is $4,715,744. 
Ibe leading minerals are coal and iron. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments In Virginia having an annual output 
yalned at $i>00 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 5,508. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $261,501,000, giving omplov- 
mont to 118,109 persons, using material 
valued at $15.5,320,000. and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $264,039,000. S.il.arie.s 
and wages paid amounted to $56,lLS.ooo. 
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In 190(5 there were 4,087 miles of steam 
railway and 497 miles of electric line. The 
population in 1910 was 2,001,612. 

Virginia (see also Confederate States; 
llichinond) : 

Alexandria County retroceded to, by 
proclainatioii, 2320. 

Application of loyal persons in, to 
remove within Union lines, 3360. 

Authority of United States reestab- 
lished in, 3535. 

Boundary line of, referred to, 125, 
142. 

Bounty lands of, referred to, 80. 

(’ensuH of, incomplete, 654. 

(dainiH of, for militia services in 
War of 1812, 806. 

Elections in, troops stationed atpoll- 
in^^ places, referred to, 4367, 4372. 

Lands coded to Indians by, 108. 

Loyal persons in, application of, to 
remove within Union lines, 3360. 

Mediation of, for settlement of ques- 
tions threatening Union, discussed, 
3192. 

Militia services in War of 1812, 
claims of, for, 806. 

Persons in, attempting to exercise 
oflicial powers of civil nature, or- 

• dor regarding, 3245. 

Hatification of amendment to Fed- 
eral Constitution by, referred to, 
105, 106, 249. 

Reconstruction of, recommendations 
regarding, 3965. 

Referred to, 4000. 

Time for submitting constitution 
to voters, proclaimed, 3967. 
Referred to, 3983. 

War between the States, course re- 
garding, pursued by, 3224. 

Withdrawal of, from Union, dis- 
cussed, 3224. 

Virginia Coupon Cases.— A series of eight 
cases In which the United States Supreme 
('ourl In 1884 denied the right of a state 
to pass laws Impairing the obligation of 
contracts. An act of the Virginia legisla- 
ture in 1871 authorized the receipt of cou- 
pons of the state’s funded debt in payment 
of taxes and debts due the state. An aet 
of 1882 required payment of tax dues in 
“gold, silver, Bulted States ’Preasury notes, 
national-bank currency, and nothing else.” 
’I'he tax collectors thereupon refused to ac- 
c€‘pt the coupons In xiaymont of taxes, as 
authorized by the law of 1871. The court 
decided the law of 1882 void, and judg- 
ment was found for the plaintiff taxpayers. 
Virginia Plan.— At the opening of the 
Convention of 1787 to amend the Articles 
of Confederation, Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia, on behalf of his delegation, set 
forth the defects In the old articles and sub- 
mitted a series of fifteen resolutions drawn 
up by Madison. This was the first plan of 
revision presented to the convention and 
is sometimes called the “Randolph Plan” 
or the “National Plan.” It provided for 
representation according to population in 
two branches of Congress— the first chosen 


by the people, the second by the state legis- 
latures ; Congressional control of taxation 
and commerce; Congressional veto of stale 
cnactnn'nls; an Executive chosen by Con- 
gress; a limited veto by the Executive and 
part of the judiciary upon acts of (.'ongress. 
There were otlier and less impoi‘tant pro- 
visions. The Constitution as framed and 
ratified was based on the Virginia plan, but 
quite a number of Its leading features were 
either rejected altogether or greatly modi- 
fied. 

Virginia Resolutions.— A set of nine reso- 
lutions drawn up by James Madison, tbon 
a member of the Virginia legislature, passed 
by that body, and signed by tin' governor 
D(‘C. 24, 1798. The reason for the passage 
of those resoliitlon.s and similar ones by 
Kentucky about the same time was to give 
expression to the feeling that had been 
growing since 1791 that the Federal party 
was endeavoring to obtain gi'eater iiower 
than that conferred upon the (loverumeni 
by the Constitution, 'tht' direct cause of 
their adoption was the passage of the alien 
and .sedition laws (q. v.) by Congress, q'he 
resolutions deplorc'd the broad construction 
given to the Constitution, as tending to- 
ward monarchical government. They de- 
clared the Union to be a compact between 
the states composing it. and that when this 
compact was infringed, each state might 
interpose to protect itself. The alien and 
sedition laws were denounced as “palpable 
and alarming liifraetlons of the Constitu- 
tion.” (See also Alien and Sedition I>aws ; 
Kentucky Resolutions.) 

Vlrginius, The.— Oct. 31, 1873, the Vfr- 
nn American schooner suspected of 
carrying men and arms from New York to 
the Cuban Insurgents, was captured by tlu' 
Spanish gtinbont 'I'ornado on the high seas 
U('ar Jamaica. Capt. i<h\v and thirty-five 
of the crew and four (hihan pa«seng(Ts 
were executed. The affair created mucli 111 
feeling between the Unitt'd States and Spain, 
'the latter country made such reparation 
as lay witliiii her power by disclaiming any 
intention to insult the United States, by 
paying an indcminlty, and by surrendering 
102 remaining prisoners. IL was pr(>ved 
that the Vlrpinius was not (*ntitled to sail 
under our flag. Sh(‘ foundered at sea off 
Cape Fear D(‘c. 19, 187.3. whih' on her way 
to New York. (S('e illustration opposite 
4249.) 

Virglnius, The, seized by Sjtanish ves- 
sel and cdtizens of United States 
on, put to death, discussed, 4189, 
4195, 4210. 

Claims regarding, settled, 4276. 

Condition of indemnity fund, re- 
ferred to, 5187, 5908. 

Correspondence regarding, transmit- 
ted, 4436. 

Distribution of indemnity to claim- 
ants, discussed, 4290, 5122. 
Orders regarding, 5077, 6339. 

Visits of Foreign Commissions. — On 
April 20, 1917, a commission to the United 
States from England arrived at an American 
port to consult and to he consulted concern- 
ing the part to he played by the United 
States in the struggle against Oermany. It 
was followed by the arrival, on April 24, of 
a similar commission from France ; and on 
May 9, by the advance-guard of a similar 
commission from Italy. The leading figure 
in the English Commission was Minister 
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Balfour, and the leading fisurt'S In the 
Frcneli rommiy.sion, ex-rromior Vivianl and 
Marslial Jull'ro. (For the careers of those 
men, look under their names in the Bio- 
graphical Index.! The advance-guard of the 
Italian (^)nimlsKion was headed by Enrico 
Arlotta, iMinisler of Maritime and* Hallway 
Transportation. After consulting in Wash- 
ington with the rresidont, the Cabinet, and 
high oilicials of the United States Army and 
Navy, the French and i^higlish commissions 
paid visits to different cities of the East 
and Middle West, being rec('ived everywhere 
with Jicclama tion. The remainder of the 
Italian (’omraission arrived in Washington 
on May !>;-!. 1017. It was headed by the 
l’rlnc(‘ of Udine, the eldest son of the 
Begent of Italy; and ineUided in its per- 
soniud (Jngli(dmo Maiavuii, th(‘ inventor of 
th(' wiieh'ss telegrajih. In .hine, a Belgian 
<‘omimlssl»)n arrivcMl in tlu' United Stat<*s. 
It was head('d by Baron Monelu'ur, formerly 
Ibdglan mlnis(«>r to tin* United StaU'S, 
M('xico, and 'riirkc'y. nnd ]at('r chi(‘f of the 
political hnroan of tlie I'odgian Foreign 
(Milec'. The couns<>l of the commission was 
M. Carli(‘r, a ))roniinent JUdgian hanker; 
and otlier memhers wer<‘ (iciK'val la'chuap 
Major OsterrieLh, and Connl d’Ursel. In 
the saiiK' month, a similar commission .from 
Itnssia was roccivi'd in tin' United State's. 
It was lica(i<'d by Spc»‘lal Aiiihassadt»r Boris 
A. BaklimcticIT. 

Viva Voce.- V^oi(' ])y voice, that is, by 
ayes and nays. (See Acclamation.) 

VoUey. — ^ITio discliarg(> from a number of 
guns llri'd simnltan('onsly. 

Volunteer Naval Beserve. (See Naval 
Reserve.) 

Volunteer State. - A nickname for Ten- 
U('ss<'e (q. v.). (See also States) ; some- 
times also nickmimed Big Bear State. 


Vizcaya, The, mentioned, 6317. 
Volunteers. — Persons who enter the mili- 
tary service of their own free will for 
temporary duty, as distinguished from reg- 
ulars of a permanent military establishment. 
By an act passed In 179:1 the American Con- 
gress recognized the existence in a number 
of states of volunteer organizations not in- 
cluded in the militia of those .states. The 
Goveimment has since from time to time 
raised volunteers for temporary purposes. 
Such troops are TTnited States rather than 
slate forces, and their officers are to bo ap- 
pointed by the Ih'esident. A provisional 
force of 25,900 volunteers was niilhorized 
by Congress for the war with England In 
1812. During the Mexican Waj- 72,500 
volunteers W(‘te enlisted. During the (^Ivll 
War a number of calls were made for vol- 
unteers. aggregating nearly 2,800,000 en- 
listments. In the war with Spain over 
200,000 volunteers were enlisted. (See 
also Militia ; Army.) 

Votes for President, Count of.-~The 
electoral votes of the states are received 
bv the IT-Gsidont of the Senate. The two 
lIons(*s meet In joint session on a day fixed 
by law. and the Prc'sideril of the Senatt; 
opens the ndiirns and hands them t«> t<‘llers. 
who count the voles and announce the re- 
sult. In 1870 two sets of redurns were 
n'ceived from certain slates. A spc(*ial elec- 
toral commission was apT)oint<'d by ('ongn'ss 
to d<'cide which were tin* regular rc'lurus. 
In 1887 ('ongress passed a law providing 
that contests over electors should be finally 
decided under state laws as far as possible. 

Vote of Thanks. (Sec Thanks of Con- 
gress.) 



Wabash 
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Wabash and Erie Canal, grant of land 
in aid of, to Indiana, 1725. 

Wabash Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Instructions to commissioners in 
making treaty with, 6271. 

Troops must be called for, to sup- 
press, 53, 74. 

Treaty with, 127. 

Wabash River, act for improvement 
of navigation on, reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto to, 1337. 
Wageworkers (see also Labor): 

Condition of, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Roosevelt, 6903. 

Compensation for when killed or in- 
jured ill discharge of duty, recom- 
mended, 7206, 7213. 

Wahpeton Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Wake and Other Islands.— The United 
Stales llMK was hoisted over Wake Isl- 
and in .lanuary, 181)0, by Commander Tans- 
sijr, of the Jivtinimjlon, while proe(‘eding to 
(inain. It Is a small Island in the dlreet 
loule from Hawaii to Ibnjj'konj;, about 
2,000 miles from (he tirst and 3,000 miles 
from th(‘ second. 

The United Slates pos.sesses a number 
of scattered small islands in the Paeltie 
Ocean, some Iiardly more than rocks or 
coral ve('fs, over which the tla>i has been 
hoisted from time to tiiin*. Tliey are of 
liltle present value and mostly nninhah- 
Ited. 'J’he larj?est are (3iris(mas, Galloffo, 
Slarbuek, JVurhyn, Uhoenlx, I’almyra, How- 
land, baker. .Johnston, Oardner, Midway, 
Morell, and Marens islands. 'I'lie Midway 
Islands are occupied hy a colony of teleg- 
raphers In charge of the relay in the cable 
line coiiiK'cling the Phlllpnines with the 
United Slates, in all about forty persons. 

The Santa Barbara group is a part of 
California and the Aleutian chain, extend- 
ing from the peninsular of Kamchatka in 
Asiatic Uussia to the promontory in North 
America which separates Bering Sea from 
tlie North Pacific, a part of Alaska. 

Wakefield, Va., appropriation for ap- 
proaches to monument at, to mark 
birthplace of Washington, recom- 
mended, 4803. 

Walker vs. Jennison. — A slave case de- 
cided by the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
in 1783. It placed a construction upon the 
State constitution which soon afterwards 
put an end to slavery in the State. A 
negro servant had been whipped and im- 
prisoned l)y his master, and public indig- 
nation WHS aroused by the otTense. The 
owner of the slave was prosecuted. The 
Supreme (.\)nrt, sitting in Worcester, found 
the defendant guilty of assault and Imposed 
a fine upon him. The holding of the court 
was that the State conatitutlon of 1870, 
in declaring all men free and equal, hud 
abolished slavery in Massachusetts. A« a 
matter of strict fact, runaway slaves were 
advert is<Ml for in the Boston newspapers 
after the decision had been promulgated. 
Nevertheless, the institution of slavery ver.v 
soon after 1783 came to an end in Massa- 
chnsetls. 

Walker River Reservation, Nev., rigiit 
of way for railroad through, 4736, 
4776, 4953, 5178. 


Walla Walla Indians. (Soc Indian 
Tribes.) 

Wampum. — An Indian word moaning 
“white” and referring to strings of white 
beads worn for ornament and used as a 
medium of exchange. The beads were 
made of clam h'Ik'IIs, through which holes 
had been drilled, and were strung upon a 
thread. Tradition says the Narragansots 
were the first Indians to use wampum. 
This is perhaps true as regards the beads 
made of the quahog or clam shell of the 
coasts of Rhode Island and Conned icul, 
though periwinkle shells were also used. 
Its use as money spread from the coast 
Indians Inland. It was also used by the 
colonists of New Hngland and the Middle 
States, ‘having been deemed legal tender 
from 1627 to 1661. Beads of black or dark 
purple were rated at double the while 
wampum. Wampum was known to the 
Dutch settlers iiiuler the naim* of “sc'won” 
or “zeewand.” rayments \\('re inadi* by 
cut ting off the desired niimlxT of beads. 
They were also used in the simple aritbmeL- 
Icai calculalions of the Indians. 

Wanderer, The, landing of, with cargo 
of slaves, 3065, 3086. 

War (see also Algerine War; Indian 
Wars; Mexican War; Revolution; 
Revolutionary War; Spanish -Am- 
erican War; Tripolitan War; (hvil 
War; War of 1812; Wars, Foiadgn) : 
Instant redress, conferring of author- 
ity upon President to demand, rec- 
ommended, 3100. 

International agreement to regard 
private property at sea as exempt 
from capture by belligerents, rec- 
ommended, 6338. 

One-half of every century consumed 
in, 791. 

Possibility of, with Great Britain, 
referred to, 2277. 

Power to declare, discussed, 3100. 
Preparation for, by Great Britain, 
2277. 

Preparation for, with — 

France, recommended, 262, 268, 

270, 1411. 

Spain, referred to, 376. 
Threatened by Tunis, 388. 

War Between the States. (See Civil 
War.) 

War Claims (see also Fourth of July 
Claims; Southern Claims Commis- 
sions) : 

Discussed, 4205, 4303, 5755. 

Payment of, referred to, 4148. 

War College. (Sec War, Department 
of and illustration, frontispiece, Vol. 
IX.) 

War Department. — An Exocntlve Depart - 
ment of the federal government eslMhllshcd 
by act of the First Congress under fix' 
('oii.stitut Ion, on Aug. 7, 178P. 3'lu* work 

then taken np by th(‘ 1 )eparl iiKuit w;is be- 
gun by the Continental Congress, that body 
on June 15, 1775, having eU'cted Ceorge 
Washington “to command all the coiui- 
nental forces raised or to be raised for the 
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defense of American liberty.” An Adjutant- 
(ieuerul, Quarternuister-Generul, and Coin- 
uiissary-General were also appointed, and 
on Dee. liO of the following year Congress 
gave General Washington power to appoint 
all ofUcers below the grade of Brigadier- 
General and to till vacancies in all depart- 
ments of the American Army. 

In response to the recommendation of 
Washington, Congress, on June 13, 1776, 
created the Board of War, which was the 
germ of the modern War Department. The 
olllce of Secretary of War was created in 
1781 and was tilled by Henry Knox from 
1784. When the War Department was for- 
mally established in 1789 he was made the 
tirst Secretary niider the Constitution. 

Adjutant-Umeral . — The oflice of Adju- 
tant -G<‘neral was formally created by an act 
of Congress of March 3, IS). 3, there having 
been no regular Adjutant-General from the 
disbanding of the Army in 178.3 up to that 
time. An act of March 13, 1792, created the 
dual office of Adjutant and Inspector-Gen- 
eral, but on the reorganization of the De- 
partment (Ills office was changed to that of 
Adjutant-General. By an act of (^ongress 
approved April 2.3, i9()4, this office was 
united with the Record and Pension Office 
to form the office of the Military Se(T(‘- 
tary. 33iis Is the Dei)artnieut of records, 
orders and correspondence of the army and 
militia, tin* Military Secretary being charged 
with transmitting all order.s of the Secre- 
tary of War, conducting the recruiting 
service, etc. 

Inspecior-Oencral . — 'Phi* Tnspector-Gener- 
nl’s office was established under the Con- 
stitution by an act of March 3, 1813, al- 
though in 1777 an Insp<‘ctor-General of 
Cavalry, and of Ordnance and Military 
Manufactures, had been appointed. It is 
the duty of the Inspector-General to Inspect 
all military commands, stations, schools, 
armories, arsenals, fort ifleat ions and public 
works carried on by the War D(*partinent. 

Jud(f(’-A(!vocute (Jvnvral. — 3’he office of 
Judge-Advocate Gem'ral of the Army was 
crcjited in 177.^), w.as discontinued in* 1802, 
and existed again from 1812 to 1821. An 
act of March 2, 1849, authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Judge- Advocate* of the 
Army, but in 1862 thp tide was chang<*d 
to that of Judge-Advocate General, This 
office was msub* lu'ad of (he Bureau of 
Military Justice. cn*ated June 20, 1864, but 
by the act of July .5, 1884, the office of 
Judge Advocate-Gi'ueral and the Bureau 
of Military Justb'c were united under the 
designation of Judge*- Advocate (Jeuerars De- 
pa rtim'ut, of th(* W.ar Department. It Is 
the duly of the Jmlge- Advocate General to 
revb'W the proceediTigs of all courts-mar- 
tial, courts of Imiulry and military com- 
missions, and glv(* opinions on legal ques- 
tions arising under laws and regulations 
pertaining to the War Department. 

QuartermaHicr . — The Quartermaster’s of- 
fice was formally organized in the War 
Department by an act of Congress of March 
28, 1812, although provision had been made 
for a Quartermaster-General by the Con- 
tinental Congress as e.nrly as June IG, 1775. 
Various enactments were also made con- 
cerning the office up to 1785, when It 
ceased to exist until, as stated, it was 
finally organized in 1812. It is the duty 
of the Quartermaster’s Department to fur- 
nish the array with military supplies ; pro- 
vide transportation for troops ; construct 
military roads and bridges ; maintain na- 
tional cemeteries; and provide supplies for 
the militia of the various states. 

Commiftmri/'General . — The earliest legisla- 
tion concerning the subsistence of the army 
was the resolution of the Continental Con- 
gress of June 16, 1775, creating the office 


of Commissary-General of Stores and Pro- 
visions. 3’his oflice was succeeded on June 
10, 1777, l>,v two offices, the Comiuissury- 
Geueral of Purchases and the Commissary- 
General of Issues, which acted under the 
direction of a commlitee of Congress un- 
til Nov. 2.5, 1779, when they were placed 
under the supervision of the War Board. 
The clothing of the troops was provided 
for hy the ordinance of June 17, 1777, 
which created the office of Clothier-Gen- 
eral, this office being plac(*d under th(* di- 
rect ion of the War Board on April 10, 1782, 
An act of the Continental Congress of July 
10, 1781, dlr(*eted the Superlnt(*mb*iit of 
Finance to procure all supplies by con- 
tract; and again on March 8, 1792, the 
Congres.s under the Couslllulion pl.-iced a 
similar duty upon the Ib-easui'y Depart- 
ment, whb’b hud suc<*ee<ted the Siiperhi- 
temleiit of Finance. ’I'lie latter act was re- 
pealed on July 16, 1798, and tin* Secre- 
tary of War was r(*quired lo i)rovide sub- 
sistence for the army. An act oif March 
16, I.SOii, proA ided for three milllary agt*nts 
to do thi.s work, but this sysli'in was 
abolished by an act of March 28, 1812. 
which created the office of Commissary- 
General of Purchases. IMiis in turn was 
abolished by an act of March 28, 1812, 
its dutifs transferred to the Quart ermjis- 
ter’s Department. 

The office of Coinmlssnry-Geiiernl .as it 
exlstvS to-day was tirst cstabllsh(>d bv an 
act of April 14, 1818, the head of this 
office being later referred lo as Commis- 
sary-G<‘iiernl of Suhslstenee. lit* j)rovldes 
and Issues r.'itioris, and distributes .'jrllcles 
authorized to be kept for sale to tin* offi- 
cers and men of the army. 

Suraeon-Ocneral . — A hospital dej)ai’tment 
for trie army was crc'.aled by ('ongross 
on July 27. 177.5, its head Is'lng <‘alled 
Dlrortor-General suid Chb'f Itiiysleian. By 
an act of Mjireh ,3, 181.3, the* office <if 

Physician and Surgeon General was cre- 
at«*d and on Aiudl 14, 1818, the* medical 
branch of the War De'pai’lmcnt was glv(*n 
a p«*rmaneiit head with tin* title of Sur- 
g(*on-Geuerul. 

Pa//waftter Oetim//. --Th(^ office of Pay- 
mast (‘r-Gcm'r.-il was provided by tin* reso- 
lution of Congr(*ss of June 16, 177.5, but on 
March 2.3, 1787, it was merge'd with that of 
Commissioner of Army Accounts. A Pay- 
master of tin* .\rmy w.as appoiiite'd by an ai*t 
of Ma.v 8, 1792. and tin* Pay Department 
was deffnite*ly org;niized in the* War De- 
pai*tment under !in act of April 24, 1816. 

Enf/inecr (^orpfi. — 33u' Corps of Engineers 
was cn*ate‘el on March 11, 1779, disbanded 
in November, 178.3. but restore'd b.v the 
acts of May 9, 1794, and Mare*h 16, 1802. 
As early as July 2.5, 1777, bo\ve*ver, there 
had been a “ge‘ogr.a])lier and surve'yor of 
roads” appoint (*d. By .an ae*t of March 3, 
1818, the appoint nie'iit of topograj)hicnl en- 
gine*ers was ant lu>rizeel, and In August, 
1818, a 3’opographical Bureau was estab- 
lished in the Weir l>e*pnrtment under tlie 
direction of the Secret .ary of War and the 
Cliief Eugiuee'r. On July 5. 18.38, an In- 
de])eiid(*nt corps of te>pogrnphleal <*ngi- 
neers was create'd, but by the act of March 
3, 1863, It was merged with the Corps of 
Engineers. Besides those duties germane 
to its military nature, the Corps of Engi- 
neers eonducts the river and harbor im- 
provements. 

Ordnance Department . — To eonslder ways 
and means of supplying the continental 
troops with arms and aramnnition, a com- 
mittee was appointed. by the Continental 
Congress on May 27, 1775; and nlthomrh 
a Commissioner of Artillery Stores (later 
called Commissioner-General of Artillery 
Stores) was appointed, the business of pro- 
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vidlng arms and ammunition was conducted 
by a secret comiulttee of the Continental 
Congress and the Board of War. An act 
of April 2, 1794, authorized the President 
to appoint an officer who. under the War 
Department, should perform ordnance duty, 
ana on May 14, 1812, the Ordnance De- 
partment was formally established In the 
War Department. By an act of March 2, 
1820, it was merged with the artillery but 
was reorganizf'd as an independent bu- 
reau by an act of April 5, lK:t2. 

Signal Corps.~ThQ Signal Corps was 
practically created June 21, 1800, when 
Congress authorized the addition of a sig- 
nal officer to the staff of the army. The 
Signal Corps, by that name, was organized 
by an ticl of March ISO.*?. The duties 
now perfoinied by the W«*ather Btirean 
were added to those, of the Signal Corps 
in 1870, but in 1890 that work was traus- 
fc'Vred to the Department of Agriculture. 
The Chief Signal Officer has charge of all 
means of military eoimnunieation. 

Cuiftonis and LpHular A flairs . — A Divi- 
Fiou of Customs And Insular Affairs was 
established In the vV’ar Department In De- 
cember, 18il8, for cor ducting the business 
relating to the civil government of Cuba, 
1‘uerto Kieo, and the rhlllppine Islands. 
In 1000 tbe designation of this division 
Avas changed by Department orders to that 
of Division of Insular AfTnIrs. and by an 
act of July 1, 1002, it was dellnitely estab- 
lished by law as a bureau of the War De- 
partment. 

General Staff . — To better coordinate the 
varioiis offices of the Department, the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps was established by an 
act of Congress approved Feb. 14, 1009. 
It consists of a Chief of Staff, who took 
the place of the Commanding (Toneral of 
the Army: two general offi<'ers dialled by 
th(‘ I’residenl from the regular army not 
below the grade of brigadier-general, and 
forty-two officers of minor grade similarly 
detailed l)y the rresident , It is the duty 
of the (lemM-al Staff Corps to prepare plans 
for the national defense, and for the mo- 
bilization of the military forces in time of 
Avar; to assist the Secretary of War in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the military es- 
tablishment : and in ease of war to net ns 
a hoard of strategy. The Chief of Staff, 
under the direel Ion of the President, or the 
Secretary of War under the direction of 
the President, has siipervision of all troops 
of the line, the Adjutant -General’s, Inspec- 
tor-General’s, Judge-Advoente General’s, 
Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Pay, 
and Ordnance Departments, the Corps of 
lOngineers, and Sienal Corps. 

In administering the affairs of the De- 
partment, the Secretary is aided by an As- 
sistant Secretary, as well as by the chiefs 
of the various offices, bureaus, divisions 
and corps named above, who are officers of 
the regular army of the United States. 
Two bureaus of the Department not now 
In existence are: ’I’hp Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lands (1865- 
1879). which aided in the work of recon- 
strnetlon, after the Civil War ; and the 
Bureau of the Provost-Marshal General 
(1869-1866), which had to do with the 
enrolling and calling out of the national 
forces and the arrest of deserters and spies. 
(See Army.) 

War Gollpgc.—To coordinate and direct 
the instruction In the various service schools 
and to extend the opportunities for investi- 
gation and study In the army and militia 
Congress established the War College at 
M^asliington. and placed It under the Im- 
mediate direction of the Secretary of War. 

Following Is a list of the Secretaries of 
War and the Presidents under whom they 
served ; 


Presidext 

Washington 

a 

u 

Adams 

.Tefferson.. . 
Madison.. . 


Monroe.. 


J.Q. Adams 
Jackson 


Van Buren. 
Harrison. . . 
Tyler* ' 


Polk 

Ta.yIor 

Fillmore. . . 
Pierce. . . . 
Buchanan. . 

Lincoln.. . . 

Johnson. . , 


Grant. . 


Hayes 

Garfield. . . 
Arthur . . . 
Cleveland. . 
B. Harrison 

Cleveland. . 
McKinley . 

Roosevelt.. 

Taft '! 

Wilson. . . . 


Secretary of War 


J 


I 


Henry Knox, Massachusetts 

Timothy Pickering, Mass 

James McHenry, Maryland 

John Marshall, Virginia 

Samuel Dexter, Massachusetts. . . 
Roger Griswolcl, Connecticut. . . . 
Henry Dearborn, Massachusetts. . 
William Eustis, Massachiisetts. . . 

John Armstrong, New York 

James Monroe, Virginia 

William H. Crawford, Georgia. . . 

Isaac Shelby, Kentucky 

Geo. Graham (ad. in ), Virginia. . . 
John C. Calhoun, B. Carolina. . . 

James Barbour, Virginia 

Peter B. Porter, New York 

John H. Eaton, Tennessee 

Lewis Cass, Michigan 

Benjamin F. Butler, New York. .. 
Joel R. Poinsett, South Carolina. . 

John Bell,* Tennessee 

John McLean, Ohio 

John C. Spencer, Now York 

James M. Porter, Pennsylvania.. . 
William Wilkins, Pennsylvania. . . 
William L. Marcy, New York. . . , 
George W. Crawford, Georgia. . . . 

Edward Bates, Missouri 

Charles M. Conrad, I^ouisiana. . . . 

.lofTerson Davis, Mississippi 

John B. Floyd, Virginia 

Joseph Holt, Kentucky 

Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania. . . 
Edwin M. Stanton, Ohio 

U U 

U. S. Grant (ad. in.), Illinois 

Lor. Thomas (ad in.), Illinois. . . . 
John M. Schofield, New York. . . . 

John A. Rawlins, Illinois 

William T. Sherman, Ohio. . . 

William W. Belknap, Iowa 

Alphonso Taft, Ohio 

James Don. Cameron, Penn 

George W, McCrary, Iowa 

Alexander Ramsey, Minnesota. . 
Kobert/r. Lincoln, Illinois 

William C. Endicott, Mass 

Redfield Proctor, Vermont 

Stephen B.lElkins, WestiVirginia. . 
Daniel S. Lament, New York. . . . 

Russell A. Alger, Michigan 

Elihu Root, New York 

William 11. Taft, Ohio.'. I 

Luke E. Wright, Tennessee 

Jacob M. Dickinson, Tennessee.. 

Henry L. Stimson, New York 

Lindley M. Garrison, N. Jersey. . 
Newton D. Baker, Ohio 


1789 

1796 

1796 

1797 
1800 
1800 
1801 
1801 
1809 

1813 

1814 
1816 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1825 
1828 
1829 
1831 
1837 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1841 

1843 

1844 
1846 

1849 

1850 
1850 
18f.3 
1867 
l&bl 
1861 
1862 
1866 

1867 

1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1876 

1876 

1877 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1886 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1904 

1908 

1909 
1911 
1913 
1916 


* John Bell also continued by President Tyler in 
1841 until appointment of successor. 


The expenditures for the fiscal year 1915, 
the estimates and appropriations for 1916, 
and the estimates for 1917 are shown in 
the table on the following page : 

For more detailed information of the 
scope and activities of the War Depart- 
ment consult the index references to the 
Presidents’ Messages and Encyclopedic ar- 
ticles under the following headings : 


Arms and Ammuni- 
tion. 

Army. 

Arsenals. 

Artillery. 

Board of Ordnance 
and Fortification. 
Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, 


Civil War. 

Coast Artillery. 
Fortifications. 

Indian Wars. 
Military Academy. 
Mllltarj Department. 
Military Education. 
Militia Bureau. 

Wars. Foreign. 
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Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


i:xrKNniTrKi<!s .OF tiik waii oicrAUTMiiXT. 


General Object 

Expenditures 
for the fiscal 
year ended 
June 30, mH 

Estimates 
for the fiscal 
year ending 
June 30, 1916 

Appropriations 
for the fiscal 
year ending 
June 30, 1916 

Estimates 
for the fiscal 
year ending 
Juno 30, 1917 

Civil establishment (War Department proper): 

Salaries, contingent cxjicutfes, etc. (including Office 
of I’uolic Builcimgs and Grounds) 

1,897,151.91 

1,930,688.00 

1,025..598.00 

1,939,605.00 

Civil public works and miscellaneous (exclusive of rivers 
and hartKirs); 

Military and national parks ... 

5S7,.'ifi0.14 

513,860 00 

i 

407,060.00 

665,149.00 

Buildings and grounds m and around Washington 

373,950.81 

436,490.00 

314,490.00 

64l,490.lX) 

National cemeteries . . . 

328,912.21 

312,070.00 

312,070.00 

314,049.60 

Miseellaneoua objects 

OS.*), 170.07 

557,260 00 

379,760 (M) 

453,260.00 

National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 

4,193.665.65 

6,022,829.00 

4,931,009.50 

5,026,900.00 

Miscellaneous relief acts, etc 

1,181,816.23 

1.973,471.20 


Total civil establishment 

9,518,227.02 

8,773,197 00 

10,243,458.70 

8,840,353.60 

Military Establisliment; 

Support of the Army 

98,076,645.78 

98.829,511.00 

06.,51 0,1 05.87 

144,931,483.47 

Military Academy 

996,035.84 

1,742,337.87 

1.060,813.37 

1.422,775.77 

Militia .... 

6,007,814.98 

5.44(),0(K).00 

.5,440.000 00 

6.(KK), 000.00 

Fortifications . . 

6,300,355..59 

6,193,641.32 

9,060,216.00 

23,305.123.80 

Arsenals . 

481,096.19 

965,600.00 

653,600 00 

1,842,350.00 

Military posts and miscellaneous 

882,237.57 

1,106,262.43 

.570,024 00 

644,498.40 

Total Military Establishment 

111,744,18,5.95 

114,277.3.53 61 

110.313,751.13 

178,146.231.44 

Rivers and harbors 

45,092,760 02 

53,387,223 20 

33, 98!), 811 64 

45.844,4.58 47 

Grand total .... 

166,355,172.99 

176,437,773. 

154,547,021.47 

232,831,043.51 


Milifarjf Pohcf/ of u-imcrica. — Secr<‘tary 
of War (iarrison Rtatod tiio policy of tlio 
Wilson ndniiiiistriitioii on the* snhjoct of pro- 
parodnoss for dofonco in tho following lan- 
gna>?o in his report to the i’rosldent in IJHo : 

“It is a matter of great grutiiication to 
observe that there is a realizing sense of the 
nec('sslty of the adojjtion of a wise* and sen- 
sible policy. It was inevitable that this 
should be the result of the consideration of 
this subject. In a sel r-governing nation the 
prime noc(‘ssity for proper aeti<m is to s(*curo 
the concentrated attention of the people; 
when they are all thinking about the same 
thing at the same time, tlu'y reach a sound 
and satisfactory canclusion. 'I bis subj<>ct la 
now receiving such coma'iitra ted attention, 
and 11 wist* iv'sult will be n'aclu'd when facts 
are realized and reason is npi)li(*<l. The only 
firm foundation Is one which rests upon fact, 
and the only wise guide to conduct is one 
which proceeds from n'ason. 

“The necessity of a nation having force 
commensurate* with its responsihillty is 
demonstrated bv every correct process of 
reasoning founded upon fact. This is so 
wliether the suhjeet is considered in the 
light of the pbilo.sopliy of government or of 
history. The use of force is the inherent 
essence of government. Tlie very term it- 
self is explicit — government — the right or 
power to compel obedience to law. Where 
there is no force to corni)el such obedience — 
that is, to govern — there, is anarcJiy. In- 
dividuals give lip the right of unregulated 
action when they form themselves into or 
become subject to a government. The prog- 
ress and advancement of that which is 
summed up in the word “civilization’’ have 
been made possible sohdy beeniise of govern- 
ment. tTnless the Individual Is secure In his 
person and his property, he has neither time 
nor inclination to devote himself to the culti- 
vation of the mental, in<jral or spiritual 
Bide of his nature. That security Is assured 
to him by government, and govrumment can 
only meet its responsibility of assurance by 
the possession of sufficiv*nt force to secure 
and preserve it. In our own earlier days 
the continued progress of the arts of peace 


was constantly int(*rrupted by the necessity 
of banding together to prevent d<*sti‘iietion 
by aggri'ssion from vvitlioiit. lait**!’, and 
even after many of our largest civil eom- 
munltles were established, the individual 
citizen had to be pr(*pared to ])rot(*et him- 
self. bis family and bis prop(*rt,v, against 
the d<‘predations of ernninnls, until the com- 
munity organized and pr(*pared a police force 
suflicient to assure the citizen of protection. 

“The ideniieal nee(*ssity exists as to tin* 
nation. Unless the citizens thereof an* as- 
sured that th(*y can cultivate tlu* arts of 
p('aee behind a barri<'r of for(‘e which will 
protect them from aggression and see^irc* 
them in their rights, they are not free to 
cultivate such arts. Alike in tlie cast* of 
the Individual, the internal municijiality and 
the natitm. th(*re must be a realization of 
the responsibility and a willingness and 
preparation to measure up to and meet it. 
This is equally true in resitect tti the three- 
fold aspects of men and nations — jiliysical. 
mental and spiritual. Strt'iigth of mind, of 
body and of spirit, are prt'rt'qnisites for prog- 
ress along right lines. The essential basis 
of civilization is maintained b.v the triumph 
of what is right over what is wrong, and its 
progr(*ss can only he eontinned and assured 
Bo long as those who sustain the right are. 
stronger than those who ass(*rt the wrong. 
Weakness inevitably results in overthrow, as 
the abundant instances of history d(*mon- 
strate, both with respect to individuals, 
cities and nations. The eye that is not 
diverted will see this, and the mind that is 
free from prejudice will grasp and realize it. 
It is necessary, therefore, to remove ob- 
structions to clear vision and prejudice to 
clear thinking, 

“There are some who do not feel free to 
base their conduct upon a consideration of 
facts or conclusions of reason, l>ecause of 
their interpretation of Divine injunction. 
They do not believe in rosistaiico to’ physical 
force ; and those wliose consci<*nces are so 
convinced surrender life and all that they 
cherish and love at the behest of the 
aggressor. Tbis attitude concerns the In- 
dividual, and him alone. Since it does not 
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assume to bo basod upon fact or reason, it 
cannot be dealt with on that basis. It can- 
not bo made the jj:eiicral rub* of conduct 
under our form of ;?ovornmcnt without do- 
parting from the basis upon which our gov- 
ernment is fo\inded. Our government is 
enjoined by the law of its being to use what- 
ever force is necessary to protect the rights 
of the citizen, liefore leaving this, one is 
impelled to (iwery upon what proper con- 
sideration there is based any distinction be- 
tween the right or lU'cessity or desirability 
of using mental force to rep('l error, moral 
force to repel evil, and physical force to 
repel wrong. It wo)uld stsuii, if reason were 
applied, that in each instance the situation 
is identical ; and that if w(* should i)roperly 
prepare our minds to b(‘ strong so that we 
can reject error, and o\ir moral characters 
to be strong so that we can rejt>ct evil, we 
should likewise make our physical force 
strong in order that we may maintain the 
right as against those w'ho w'ould physically 
impose the wrong upon us. 

“There are others among us who are too 
intelligent and clear-sighted not to see the 
facts and to realize tludr significance, but 
wlio counsel inaction because they mistrust 
thems(‘lv(‘s and the nation. Those to whom 
I now refer do not Ixdleve in the doctrine of 
nou-r«'sistance ; they <lo not rest upon the 
prediction that an evil which has existed 
since the world began has ceastal to exist 
and b<'en abolished and should not tlu're- 
fore l)e considered as one to he prepared 
against ; they even point out our pot<'n 
tlality of force, but they counsel against 
any i)reparation thereof,” 

War Department: 

Act making ai)proi)riations for sup- 
port of Army, etc., vetocul, 4475. 

Appointments and removals in, re- 
ferred to, 1965, 2004. 

A})pro])riations for, 927, 1334. 
Recommended, 1444, 4680, 4681. 
Special sc'ssion mossageH regarding 
failure to make, 2927, 4404, 4472. 
Transfer of balanees of, 2929. 
Transfer of, to Medical Depart- 
ment, 1254, 1773. 

Army service cori)S recommended, 
8065. 

Augmentation of business in, 484. 

Building for, recommended, 2281, 
2704, 4062. (See also State, War, 
and Navy Building.) 

Clerks in, increase in number of, re- 
quested, 250. 

Consolidation of department in, 8065. 

Expenditures and estimates of, dis- 
cussed by IVesident — 

Arthur, 4638, 4832. 

Buchanan, 3106. 

Cleveland, 4933, 5099, 5373, 5877, 
5967. 

Fillmore, 2668. 

Grant, 3993, 4147. 

Hayes, 4397, 4523, 4569. 

Jefferson, 327, 335. 

Johnson, 3773, 3882. 

Monroe, 602. 

Tyler, 2054, 2121. 

Freedmen Bureau transferred to, 
4147. 


War of 1812 


Ihlirease in clerical force in offices 
of Adjutant-General and Surgeon - 
General, recommended, 4675. 
Officers in, employment of, witliout 
express provision of law, 2004, 
2168. 

Record and Pension Division of — 
Bill to establish, vetoed, 1991. 
Discussed, 5631. 

Records of association founded for 
puiqxiae of aiding soldiers of Civil 
War offered, ami recommendations 
regarding, 4798. 

Referred to, 766, 808, 926. 

Subordinate appointments in, rccom- 
, meiid(‘d, 484. 

Transfer of Pension Bureau to, from 
Interior Department, recomin end- 
ed, 4060. 

Transfer of Weather Bureau from, 
to Agricultural Department, rec- 
ommended, 5486. 

War-Horse. — From the literal meaning, a 
hors<‘ used In wav, the term has come to 
he appli(‘d to a hrnve soldi(‘r, or to a valiant 
peu’son in any walk of life, ('specially to 
a long-favored i)uhlic servant. 

War of 1812. — This W'ar gia'w^' out of the 
llritisli orders in eoiiiK'il made to destroy 
the eomim rce of Fraiua* and of nations trad- 
ing wdtli Frane(‘, the arl)itiary impressment 
of American s(‘am('n, and ll\(' ('Xi'vcisc* of tlie 
right of search. 'Phese ordei’s In council 
ami the Berlin and Milan d(‘ci‘(«(‘s of Na 
poleon suhjc'cU'd to capture \(‘sst‘ls trading 
witli Fngland and Fian»‘(‘. 

In tile (*arly part of tliis c('nlui’y European 
mitions did not admit tiu' riglil of (‘Xpatrl.i- 
tlon. (.Irent Britain held that “once tni I''ng- 
lishmai) always an lOnglishman,” ami main- 
tained lli(‘ rights of st'iirch and impressmi'iit. 
Many of our \ess('ls wen' s1()])])(m 1 on tlio 
lugli s('as and search<}(l ; seamiui elaimi'd to 
be British sub.p'cts w’eri' takmi fiom tlii'in 
and forced to serve in tlie Itiitisli navy or 
imiu’isoiu'd for refusing tt> sc-rve. Sevi'ral 
of our iiK'ii of war wen' lii ed nium and eom- 
pi'IU'd to gi\(' nj) s('amen in tlu'lr crews. 
The ari'oganee of (Ireat lUilain was furtlit'r 
sllo\^ n by her intt'ifen'iiei' with our eom- 
meree iindi'r her jiaiier blocluuh'S. Shi* in- 
terft'red with rights wlileli our government 
claimed for our vi'ssels as m'utral whips. 
(S(*(‘ I'hiiliargo Act.) Tlie lli'iiry atTair (si'e 
Henry Doeiiments) also Inen'ased the bitti'r 
feeling of our pi'ople. I''or several yi'ars 
previous to tin* war, England’s aetion had 
hei'ii Intolerabh'. 

Congress passi'd nets known as the Em- 
bargo Act, the Noniut ereourse Act, and 
the Nonimportation Act in an effort to cheek 
British aggressions on tlu* commerce of the 
TTnited Slates. The Federalists were op- 
posed to war; tin* Itopublicans fuAored it. 
Madison, tlu* Bopubliean l*resid(*nt, was per- 
sonally not disposed to warlike measures, 
and it was asserted that he “could not be 
kicked into a war.” Finally, liouover, the 
pressure from public and party became too 
strong for him. The Coiigri'ss which as- 
sembh'd in December, 1811, was heartily 
disposed to resort to arms. It i)assed act's 
to inen'.nse the army, and appropriated 
large sums for the army and navy. l''inaily, 
on June 18, 1812, the Fresideiit di'clared 
war against (Jreat D^i'baln. Tlie war at 
first was waged along tlie Canadian frontier. 
The Americans sufl’ered some serious re- 
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verses the first year In the Northwest. > De- 
troit was surrendered by Hull, and Fort 
Dearborn, on Lake Michigan, the present 
Bite of the City of Chicago, was captured by 
the British. Detroit was recovered by 
Perry’s splendid victory on Lake Erie in 
1813. The military and naval forctts of 
Great Britain were greatly superior to those 
of the United Btntes. Nevertheless some 
notable victories were won by the Americans 
as the war progressed. 

The Navy especially distinguished itself 
In a remarkable series of engagements with 
ihe enemy's ships. In 1814 the British at- 
tacked and captured Washington City and 
burned the public buildings. The most 
famous victory won by the Americans in 
the war was that of Gen. Jackson over the 
British commanded by Sir Edward M. 
Pakenham, Jan. 8, 1815, at New Orleans. 
This battle was fought fifteen days after 
eace had been declared, but before the news 
ad reached New Orleans. Dec. 24, 1814, 
by the treaty of Ghent (q. v.), peace was 
restored. By this treaty several questions 
ponding between the two countries were set- 
tled, but the three principal ones, out of 
which the war grew, wore not mentioned. 
The total number of enlistments in the 
regular service was 38,187, and In the 
militia 471,000. The total cost of the War 
of 1812 was ,$107,1 59.00;i. The cost of the 
Revolutionary War was $135,193,703 ; of 
the Mexican War, $60,000,000. 

War of 1812: 

Alexandria, Va., retreat of British 
from, 532. 

American blood wantonly spilled by 
Great Britain, 485. 

Armistice proposed by Great Britain, 
declined, 502. 

Bainbridge, William, commander of 
the CovHtM'utlon^ 507. 

Baltimore retreat of British from, 533. 

Blakely Johnston, British ship cap- 
tured by vessel in command of, 
534. 

British attacks on Craney Island, 
Port Meigs, Sacketts Harbor, and 
Sandusky, repulsed, 524. 

British Government in state of war, 
while United States remains in 
state of peace, 489. 

Brown, Jacob, victories of, over 
British forces, 533. 

Canada, York, reduced by American 
forces, referred to, 524. 

Capitol destroyed by British forces, 
531. 

Capture of British ship by vessel in 
command of Lewis Warrington, 
534. 

Chauncey, Isaac, naval talents of, 
commented on, 520. 

Cochrane, Alex, order of, to destroy 
American coast towns and dis- 
tricts, referred to, 530, 536. 

Coffee, John, Indians defeated by 
Tennessee militia under command 
of, 521. 

Conduct of Great Britain toward 
United States, discussed, 484. 
British cruiser violates American 
flag, 485. 


Pretended blockades without pres- 
ence of adequate force, dis- 
cussed, 486. 

Connecticut, refusal of governor of, 
to furnish militia, discussed, 501, 
6268. 

Constitution-Querridre naval engage- 
ment, discussed, 502. 

Constitution-J ova naval engagement, 
discussed, 507. 

Decatur, Stei)hen, commander of the 
United Statefi, 506. 

Deserters, pardon granted. (See Par- 
dons.) 

Destruction of American coast towns 
by order of Admiral Cochrane, 5.30. 

Detroit, Mich., surrender of, to Brit- 
ish, 499. 

Recovery of, referred to, 524. 

Discussed, 484, 499, 505, 506, 507, 
509, 511, 519, 525, 526, 527, 528, 
530, 532, 537. 

Effort of the United States to obtain 
command of the Lakes, discussed, 
501. 

Engagement of the United States 
with the Macedonian and capture 
of the latter by Captain Decatur, 
506. 

Existence of, proclaimed, 497. 

Forts Erie, George, and Malden, re- 
duction of, by American forces, re- 
ferred to, 524. 

Frolic-Wasp naval engagement, dis- 
cussed, 506. 

Gaines, Edmund P., victories of, 
over British forces, 533. 

Guerritre-Gonstitniion naval engage- 
ment, discussed, 502. 

Harrison, William Henry, military 
talents of, commented on, 520. 

Bornety British ship destroyed by 
the, 513. 

Hull, Isaac, commander of the Con- 
stitutiony 502. 

Hull, William, surrenders town and 
fort of Detroit, Mich., 499. 

Increase in army and militia, recom- 
mended by President Madison, 
534, 538. 

Indians employed by Great Britain 
in, 500, 620. 

Instructions to American vessels not 
to interfere with neutral vessels, 
529. 

Intention of British commander to 
lay waste American towns, proc- 
lamations regarding, 620. 

Invasion of capital by British, re- 
ferred to in proclamation, 530. 

Jackson, Andrew, victory of volun- 
teers under, over Indians, 521, 533. 

Java-Constitvtion naval engagement, 
discussed, 507. 

Johnson, Richard M., military tal- 
ents of, commented on, 520. 
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Jones, Jacob, commander of the 
Waspf 506. 

Lawrence, James, commander of the 
Hornet, 513. 

Macdonough, Thomas, British ships 
captured on Lake Champlain by 
American squadron under, 534. 
Mackinaw, Mich., attempted reduc- 
tion of, by American forces, dis- 
cussed, 534. 

Massachusetts, refusal of governor of, 
to furnish militia, discussed, 501. 
Mediation of Kussia in, 511. 

Accepted by United States, 511. 
Declined by Groat Britain, 519, 532. 
Michigan Territory, recovery of, 
from Britisli, referred to, and rec- 
ommendation of assistance to tho 
destitute, 520, 527. 

Niagara Falls — 

Anu'rican attack near, unsuccess- 
ful, 501. 

American victory on Canadian 
side of, 533. 

Order of Admiral Cochrane to de- 
stroy American coast towns, 530, 
536 .^ 

Ihacific advances made to Great Brit- 
ain, discussed, 502, 506. 

Pardons granted deserters. (See Par- 
dons.) 

Peace (see also Mediation): 

Mediation of Russia accepted by 
the United States, but declined 
by Oiauit Britain, 511, 519. 
Negotiations for, proposed by 
Great Britain should not stay 
proijarations for war, 526. 
Referred to, 536. 

Terms of, ])roposed by President 
Madison declined, 502. 

Treaty of, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 536, 537. 

Proclamation of President Mad- 
ison regarding, 545. 

Pensioners of. (See Pensions, dis- 
cussed.) 

Perry, Oliver TT., victory of naval 
forces under, on Lake Erie, 519. 
Plattsburg, N.' Y., defeat of British 
at, 533. 

Preparation for, recommended, 479, 
483. 

Pretended blockade without ade- 
quate force, referred to, 486. 
Proclaimed by President Madison, 
497. 

Proclamations of President Madi- 
son regarding, 457, 465, 476, 497, 
517, 528, 543, 557, 571. 

Public buildings destroyed by British 
forces, 530, 531. 

Reduction attempted at Mackinaw, 
Mich., by American forces, dis- 
cussed, 534. 


Resolutions of — 

Pennsylvania legislature — 

Pledging support to Government. 

(See Pennsylvania.) 

Retreat of British from Baltimore, 
533. 

Rodgers, John, frigates under com- 
mand of, referred to, 502. 

Scott, Winfield, victories of, over 
British forces, 533. 

Threatened by Great Britain, re- 
ferred to, 479, 489. 

Threatening aspect of — 

Congress convened on account of, 
412. 

Discussed by President Madison, 
484. 

Treaty of peace transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 537. 

Proclamation of President Madison 
regarding, 545. 

Troops in, number and kind of, re- 
ferred to, 3013. 

Unfriendly policy of Great Britain, 
discussed, 460. 

United Htates, engagement of the, 
with the Macedonian, 506. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, attack of 
forces under, near Niagara, dis- 
cussed, 501. 

Vessels, American, instructed not to 
interfere with neutral vessels, 529. 

Victories of American arms. (See 
Discussed, ante.) 

Waged by Great Britain on account 
of extravagant views, 532. 

Warrington, Lewis, British ship cap- 
tured by vessel in command of, 
534. 

Wasp-Frolic naval engagement, dis- 
cussed, 506. 

York, Canada, reduction of, by Amer- 
ican forces, referred to, 524. 

War of 1917. — ^Tbe title used by the Pen- 
sion Bureau on May 20, 1917, to describe 
the conflict of the United States with Ger- 
many. ns a part of the conflict which is 
uauall.v described as the European War, or 
the Great European War. 

War of Rebellion. (See Civil War.) 

War of Rebellion, Official Records of: 

Compilation of, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4304. 

Publication of, plan for, recommend- 
ed, 4451. 

War Risk Insurance. (See Bureau of 

War Risk Insurance.) 

War, Secretary of.— An act of the Con- 
tinental Congress of Peb. 7, 1781, created 
the office of Secretary of War to take the 
place of the Board of War. Benjamin Lin- 
coln was the first secretary, serving from 
1781 to 1785, when he was succeeded by 
Henry Knox. Under Knox the present War 
Department was established. (See also 
War, Department of.) 
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War, Secretary of: 

Adjutant-General of Army designat- 
ed to act as, interim^ 3819, 3861.^ 

Clerks of, taking advantage of in- 
solvent-debtors act, dismissed, 107. 

Correspondence of, referred to, 24‘37. 

Report of, transmitted and referred 
to, 291, 333, 335, 455, 622, 909, 954, 
981, 995, 1018, 1036, 1089, 1097, 
1128, 1113, 1444, 2055, 6345. (See 
also War Departnicnt.) 

Suspension and removal of Secretary 
Stanton. (See Stanton, Edwin M.) 
War Steamers: 

Construction of, recommended, 2990, 

3055. 

Introduction of, into navies of 
worhi, referred to, 2262. 

Ward Claim, referred to, 4436, 4801. 
Ware vs. Hylton.— a Supreme Court case 
denying: Ihe rlplit of any Slnle or clllzen 
to repudiate debts contrHcted with HrlUsh 
subjects lu'fore the Uevolut ioiiury War. In 
170(} VVarc', n eillzi'u of (Jreat Britain, nd- 
ministralor of Wllliaiu .lories, surviving; 
partner of Karri'll .loiii's, broui^bt suit 
UKainst Hylton, of Virgiuia, for the recov- 
(‘I'y of a debt. Hylton refused payment on 
the ground that the Virginia h'gislature of 
J777 had passed an aet to seipiester British 
jiropiM’ty and eiuihlo di'litors of Britlsli sub- 
jects to pay such debts to the State loan 
other'. '‘I’lie net was slgnr'd by Governor 
.lefl'r'rsoii. TTyllon elaliiK'd to hnvr.* eoiu- 
plied with iliis statute. The TTnited States 
r-lrcult court for Virginia rendeml a de- 
cree In favor of tlie dr'fr'ndant. The Hnitr'd 
States Supremr' Court, however, reversed 
this derision on the ground that the legis- 
lature trad not the power to r'xlinguish 
the debt, when pa.yment of such debts had 
been stipulated in tiie treaty of 17S.3. 
The Justices rendered sr'pai’atr' opinions to 
this effect. At the close of tUe BevoluHoii 
and for a nunilier of years afterwards there 
was a groat deal of feeling aroused in Vir- 
ginia and other States over efforts to collect 
British debts contracted in colonial times. 
Warehouse Act. — The central purpose of 
the TTnited States Warehouse Act, which be- 
came a law August 11, is to establish a form 
of warelioiise receipt for cotton, grain, wool, 
tobacco and flaxseed, whicli will make these 
receipts easily and widr'ly nr^goliable as de- 
livery orders or as collatr'ral for loans and 
thcrefori' of detinlte assistance in financing 
crops. This purpose the act aims to attain 
by licensing and bonding warehouses under 
conditions which will insure the iiitr'grity 
of their receipts and make these recrunts 
reliable evidr'nce of the condition, quality, 
quantity and ownership of the products 
named wliicii may Ix^ stored with them. 

The Sr'cvr'tary of Agriculture is given 
general authority to investigate the storage, 
warehousing, classification, weighing and 
certifying of cotton, wool, grains, tobacco 
and fiaxseod, and to classify warehouses for 
which licenses are applied for or issued. 

He may issue to warehousemen licenses 
for the conduct of wan'houses in which such 
products may be stored for interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and also of warehouses lo- 
cated in places undr'r tlie r'xcluslve Jurisdic- 
tion of th(' United Slates in which such 
products may be stored. Persons who are 
not warehousemen may also be licensed, 
sub.1ect to the same requirements as licensed 
warehousemen, to accept such products for 


storage in warehouses owned, operated or 
leased by an.y State. Licenses may be 
Issued for periods not exceeding one year 
and arc renewable upon n showing satisfac- 
tory to the {Secretary of Agriculture. A fee 
not exceeding $2 may be charged for each 
license or renewal, and, in addition, a rea- 
sonable foe for each examination or inspec- 
tion of a warehouse made upon application 
of the warehouseman. It is not, however, 
compulsory that any warehouseman he 
licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Every applicant for a license as a ware- 
houseman must agree to comply with tlie 
act and the rules and regulations prescrihr'd 
under it. lie must give a bond, witli other 
than personal snret.v, to soeure the perform- 
ance of his obligations as a warehouseman 
under the laws of the phice in whlcli the 
warohou.so is conduett'd, under his contracts 
with his depositors and urid(*r the United 
States Warehouse Act. The right is given 
to any person injured through its breach to 
sue in his own name on the bond for any 
damages sustainr'd by bim. When such bond 
lias been given the warehouse may be desig- 
nated as bonded under the United States 
Warehouse Act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to inspc'ct warehouses licensed, or for 
wdiieh lU'onsr'H are ajiplied ; to doterinine 
whether they are suitable for tlie proper 
storage of agrlcuitural products ; to pre- 
scribe the duties of llr'cnsed warc'houseineri 
with respect to tlioir care of. and responsi- 
bility for, agricultural products ; and to 
examine agricultural products strvred In 
licensed warehouses. Deposits of agricul- 
tural products in such wareiioiiscs are made 
subject to tlio act and the rules and regula- 
tions under it. 

Licensed warohousrmir'n are not permitted 
to discriminate between persons desiring to 
store agriculturnl products in their warc- 
iiouKos. All agricultural products, except 
fungible products (such as grain and tlie 
like), of tlie same kind and grade, for whii'h 
si'parate receipts are issued, must lie kept 
that flaw may ho separately identified and 
redelivered to the depositor. Wari'housf'im'ii 
may mix grain and other fiingililc products, 
ordinarily mixed In storage, when they are 
of the same kind and grade and are de- 
livered from the same mass, lait mav not 
mix such products when they are of differi'nt 
grades. 

Original receipts must he issued for all 
agricultural products ston'd in lieeiisi'd 
warehouses, but only when such products 
are actually stored at the time of the issu- 
ance of the receipts. Additional or furtlicr 
receipts for the same products may only he 
issued In place of lost or destroyed receipts, 
and then only under specified conditions. 

The act enumerates certain facts wJiich 
must be stated in all receipts issued by 
licensed warehousemen. They must show 
(a) tlie location of the warehouse, (b) the 
date of issuance, (c) the consecutivt' num- 
ber, (d) whether the products will bo de- 
livered to the bearer, to a specified person, 
or to a specified person or his order, (e) the 
rate of storage charges, (f) a description of 
the product stored, including tlie quantity 
or weight, (g) the grade or other class, 
according to the official standards of the 
United States for such products, unless there 
be no such standard, in which event it must 
lie- stated according to some ri'oognizi'd 
standard or according to rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, (h) that they are IssiK'd subji'ct to 
the United States Warehouse Act aiid the 
rules and regulations under it, (1) owner- 
ship, if any, of the products by the ware- 
houseman, (j) any lien claimed by the ware- 
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houseman for advance made or liabilities 
incurred, (k) any other fact required by 
the Secretary of Asriculture, (1) the si|?na- 
tiire of the warehouseman, which may be 
made by his authorized agent. Unless other- 
wise rennired by the law of the State In 
\ which the warehouse is located, the grade 
may be omitted at the request of depositors, 
except in case; of fungible agricultural prod- 
ucts, if the receipts clearly show that they 
are not negotiable. 

Warehousing System discussed by 
President — 

Jackson, 1015. 

Polk, 2405. 

Tyler, 2053, 2119. 

Warrior, The, illegal detention of, 2051. 
Wars, Foreign: 

Aclieen with Netherlands, neutrality 
preserved by United States in, 
4192. 

Austria with Hungary, sympathy of 
American Uovernment with latter, 
2550, 2579. 

Brazil with Buenos Ayres — 

Peace concluded, 977. 

Qiu'stions betwi'en United States 
and Brazil growing out of, 929, 
951. 

Brazil with Paraguay — 

Good o0ict‘s of Ibiitcd States ti.n- 
dered, 3776, 3S(S3. 

Pet'erred to, 4078. 

Candda, civil war in, runitrality of 
UiPted States in, 1702, 1748. 
Proclaimed, 1698, 1699, 

Central America, republics iu, at war 
witli e.'ich other, 977. 

Chile with Peru and Bolivia, 4522, 
4563, 462S, 4717. 

Claims of United States arising out 
of, 4913, 5083, 5369, 5544. 

(/On (lit ions of ])(\'icc presented by 
Chile, discussed, 4662, 4717, 4760. 
Efforts of Unitcil States to bring 
about peace, discussed, 4522, 
4563, 4582, 4662, 4 717. 
Negotiations for restoration of 
p(‘ace, referred to, 4676. 
Terminated, 4822. 

Treaty of peace discussed, 4760. 
China with Jaj)an — 

Action takcui by United States re- 
garding, 5957 ; 6059. 

Agents of United States requested 
to protect subjects of contest- 
ants, 5957, 6059. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 238. 

Jefferson, 314, 349, 357. 

France with China, 4823. 

France with Germany — 

Corresiiondence regarding, referred 
to, 4068, 4434. 

Diplomatic relations resumed, 4098. 
Neutrality of United States in, 
4050, 
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Proclaimed, 4040, 4043, 4045. 
Suspension of hostilities recom- 
mended by President Grant, 
4055. 

France with Spain — 

Attempted recruiting, 2864. 
Privateers, commissions not grant- 
ed to, 779. 

Referred to, 821. 

Great Britain and France with China, 
neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

Great Britain with France, neutrality 
of United States proclaimed, 118. 

Great Britain with Russia — 

Attempts of Great Britain to draw 
recruits from United States, dis- 
cussed, 2864. 

Neutrality inaintaiiied by United 
States (luring, 28()4. 

Japan, civil war in, neutrality of 
United States in, 3888. 
Proclaimed, 3712. 

Mexico, civil war in — 

Arrest of officer and men of United 
States Navy in, during, 8314. 
Congress asked to permit land and 
naval forces to enter, during, to 
maintain dignity of United 
States, 8316. 

Citizens of United States insulted 
in, during, 8315. 

Neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 344 1, 3581. 
Proclamation revoking order for- 
bidding export of arms to, 8309. 

Mexico with Texas — 

Armistice referred to, 2172. 

Battle of San Jacinto, referred to, 
2330. 

Correspondence between President 
Jackson and Santa Anna regard- 
ing, 1493. 

Defeat of Mexican arms, 1487. 
Desire of Texas to become part of 
United States, 1456, 1487. 
Discussed by l*resident Tyler, 2113, 
2164, 2193. 

Hostilities should cease, 2113, 2161, 
2194. 

Indepondeneo of Texas — 

Acknow'ledgmcnt of, by Santa 
Anna referred to, 2330. 
Recognition of, by United Stales 
discusse(l, 1484, 1500, 2113. 
Interference of citizens of United 
States in, complained of by Mex 
ico, 2050. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
1370. 

Physical force, disparity of, on side 
of Mexico, 1487. 

Referred to, 2329. 

Result of, of importance to United 
States, 1456, 1487, 2113. 
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Strong prepossession felt by United 
States for Texas, 1456, 1487, 
2113. 

Threats of Mexico to renew hostil- 
ities, discussed, 2193, 2206* 
Neutrality preserved by the United 
States during war of Great Britain 
with Eussia, 2864. 

Bussia with Turkey — 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 973. 

Hayes, 4418. 

Neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 4418. 

Threatening aspect of, discussed, 

762. 

Treaty of peace, referred to, 1008. 
Salvador with Guatemala, 5543. 
Schle8wig-Holst(3in, neutrality of 
United States in, discussed, 2548. 
Spain with Cuba (see also Spanish- 
American War) — 

Armistice proposed by United 
States, discussed, 6285. 

Autonomous government promised 
by Spain, discussed, 6152, 6261, 
6284, 6308. 

Captain-General Blanco directed to 
suspend hostilities, 6292. 

Claims of United States against 
Spain resulting from, 4051, 4099, 
4448, 5871, 6180. 

Concentration policy of Captain- 
General Weyler, discussed, 
6256, 6283, 6284, 6308. 

Revoked, 6285. 

Forcible intervention in, by United 
States, discussed, 6261. 
Recommended, 6289. 

Friendly offices of United States, 
tender of, refused, referred to, 
6255, 6282. 

Joint resolution of Congress de- 
claring freedom of Cuba, au- 
thorizing intervention, etc., 
6297. 

Discussed, 6311. 

Regarded by Spain as equiva- 
lent to an evident declaration 
of war,^^ 6312. 

Neutrality proclamations of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 

Policy of United States regarding, 
discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 6068J 6148. 

Referred to by President Mc- 
Kinley, 6291. 

Grant, 3985, 4018, 4051, 4101, 
4143, 4245, 4290. 

Referred to bv President Mc- 
Kinley, 6259, 6286, 6291. 

Hayes, 4438, 4448. 

McKinley, 6248, 6281, 6307. 
Questions with Spain, growing out 
of, 4115, 4195, 4196, 4245, 4520. 
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Recognition of belligerency of 
Cuba by United States deemed 
unwise by President — 
Cleveland, 6068, 6151. 

Grant, 3985, 4018, 4292. 
McKinley, 6258. 

Recognition of independence of 
Cuba by United States opposed 
and precedents cited by Presi- 
dent McKinley, 6286. 

Referred to, 4004, 4024. 

Surrender of insurgents, referred 
to, 4437. 

Termination of, announced, 4448. 
Spain with South American prov- 
inces — 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 922, 950. 

Jackson, 1318, 1369, 1486. 

Monroe, 582, 612, 627, 639, 646, 
657, 674, 685, 762, 828, 829. 
Independence of South American 
provinces — 

Achieved before recognized by 
United States, 829. 

Asserted, 612. 

Emperor of Russia intervenes for 
recognition of, 892. 

Not recognized until danger of 
subjugation had ]>as8ed, 1486. 
Referred to, 706, 761. 

Should be recognized by United 
States, 685. 

Negotiations opened for establish- 
ment of peace, 1369, 

Neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 582, 627, 639*, 685, 762. 
Referred to, 892, 969. 

Successful management of war by 
South American provinces, 646, 
674. 

Spain with South American Repub- 
lics — 

Armistice referred to, 4144. 

Good offices of Uhiited States ten- 
dered, 3776, 3884. 

Accepted, 3987, 4052. 

Vessels being built in New York 
for Spain forbidden to depart, 
3987. 

Turkey with Greece; hope for success 
of Greece manifested by United 
States, 762, 786, 828, 875, 950. 

Wars of the United States.—The princi- 
pal wars In which the United States has 
been engaged are the Revolutionary war, 
the war with France, war with the Barbary 
States (Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli), the 
War of 1812, the Mexican war, the Civil 
War. the Spanish-Amerlcan war, the Indian 
wars, and the war with Germany. The 
most Important conflicts with Indian trll>es 
are described under Indian Wars. The 
near approach to war with France at 
the close of the Eighteenth Century Is 
chronicled In the article entitled X. Y, Z 
Mission, and some of the minor domestic 
insurrections are treated under the head- 



Miutart and Naval Forces Emploted bt the United States in the Seveh^l Wars Sinxe and Including the War op the Revolution: 


Dates 


Troops Eugaged 


From- 


Regu- iMilitia m 
lars ! Volunteers 

Na\7 

Total 

Individuals 

(esti* 

mated) 

130,711 

58,750 

\m 





185,53(1 


309,791 

184,038 

31 

1,133 

,, j 


1,453 

' 




i 

5,983 

2,300 

1 5,627 

2,843 

2,351 

1 


5,2,30 

1 



4,5(13 


4,593 

3,216 




3,330 


3,330 

2,331 

250 

660 



910 

676 

85,000 

471,622 

20,000 

576,622 

286,730 

600 

13,181 




13,781 

9,048 

1,0(« 

5,811 



0,911 

4,643 

m 

5l0| 


1,416 

1,330 

' ' 1,339 

5.126 



m 

5,^ 


8.(8} 



9,494 

5,547 

11 , 1 ® 

28,9.53 



41,122 

22,795 

1,323 

3.106 



4,429 

3,365 

835 

12,4831 


13,418 

10,204 


1,500 



1,500 

1,050 

" 30,951 

73,776 

7,500 

'"’ 112,230 

"’"78,718 

(’) 1 

1,116 



1,116 

1,005 

5.050! 

1.415 



6,465 

4,243 

1,.500’ 

1,061 



2,561 

1,785 

26.5 . 



265 


10 

530 



MO 

540 

65« 

6,3/8 



7229 

5,145 


503 



503 

425 


2,687 



2,687 

1,715 

126„587 

2, .545, 754 

1,863 

2,778,30} 

3,212,363 

57,329 

223,235 

'31,958 

’312,523 

312,000 

76,416 

50,052 

'13,570 

’140,038 

139,438 

m 

(') 

M,913 

'6,913 

6,713 

6,500 

(’) 

3,780 


10,280 



Revolution, war of the , 


Northwestern Indian war with the Mianiis, Wyandot?, Dela- ' 5^“®! 
wares, Potawatomies, Shawnees, Chippewas, and Ottawa?, ' ' 

France, war# 

Tripoli, Africa, war with 

Northwestern Indian war, General Harrison 

Great Britain, war with, 1812 

Creek Indian war, .^abama 

Seminole or Florida and Geor^ Indian war ^ . . 

Winnebago expedition, Wisconsin, also called La Fever Indian war (no fighting) 
Sac and Fox Indian war in Illinois , 
lack Hawk Indian war. 


Seminole or Florida war 

Sabine Indian disturbances. Southwestern frontier, La , Ark , and Tex (no fighting) 

Creek Indian disturbance in -llabaraT, 

New York, Aroostook, and C’anada (Patriot war) frontier disturbances 

Florida war with the Seminole Indians. , 

Mexico, war with 

Cayuse Indian, Oregon, Oregon volunteers 
Texas and New Mexico Indian war 
Apache, Navaho, and Utah war 

dition 


April 19,11"') April 11, li83' 

|Sept 19, 1(90 1 

iAug. 3,1I95| 
iJulv 9,lI98'.SepUO,1800 
|jiine 10, 1801 June U180o| 
iOct. -,181 
June 18, 1812 iFeb. 17,1815 
July 27, 1813, Aug. 9,1814 
Nov.20,1811i0ti 31,1818 
June-, 1827 M-, 1827 
18311 11 

April 26, 1832 iSept.21, 1832 
1833 ![“ 

Dec 23, 1835 'Aug. 14,1842 

“iJune-,!! 

|Sept30,1837 
1838; 

1842|Dec. 31,1858| 
'April24,1846lMay 30,1848 

If 


|April-,1836 
;May 5,1836 


18 


1849 

'Dec -1851 
1 1551 

Oregon and ffasMngton Indian war, Rogue Rivet, Yalinia. Kiitat, Klamtli, and 

Salmon IHver 1.851 

Comanche Indian war , 1854 

^minole or Florida Indian war. . jDec. 20, 1855 

Rebellion, war of the (actual hrstilities, however, commenced upon the firing on Fort 
Sumter, April 12, 1861, and ceased by the «'iirreiider of the Confederate forcesj 


1855 
|April-,1852 


pec. 31,1856 
1.854' 
iMay m\ 


under Gen, Kirby Smith, Mav 26, 18651 
’ h'American war (actual hostilities ceased Aug 13, 18981 . 

. , line Islands, insurrection a , 

Expedition for the relief of United States legation at Peking, China. 
Occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico 


1115,1861 


\n 20,1866 

April 11, 1899 
'Feb. 4,1899;julv 4,1902 
„iulv 6, 1900 Mav 27, 1901 
iApnl21,1914Nov.23,1914 
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Ings ; Aroostook War, Bear Flag War, 
Whisky Insurrection, Buckshot War, etc. 
'J'he duration of the several wars and the 
troops engaged are shown in the table on 
the preceding page. 

Wars of United States. (See Algerine 

War; Indian Wars; Mexican War; 

Revolutionary War; Spanish-Ameri- 

can War; Tripolitan War; Civil 
War; War of 1812; European War.) 
Wasco Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Washington, George. — 1789-1797. 

(FIltST TEltM, 1789-1703). 

First Administration — Federal. 

Vice-Prenident — John Adams. 
Becretary of State — 

Thomas JeO’erson, from March 21, 
1700. 

Secretary of the Treaftury — 

Alexander Hamilton, from Sept. 11, 
1789. 

Secretory of War — 

Henry Knox, from Sept. 12, 1780. 
Attorn eihOencral — 

Edmund Randolph, from Sept. 26, 
1780. 

Postmaster -General — 

Samuel Osgood, from Sept. 26, 1789. 
Timothy IMckerlng, from Aug. 12, 
1791. 

The first session of the First Congress 
under the Constitution met In Now York, 
April 6, 1789. Speaker of the House, F. 
A. Muhlenberg, or Pennsylvania. 

The electoral vote was Immediately 
counted and George Washington was found 
to be the unanimous choice for President. 
He took the oath of office April .30, and 
the organization of the United States gov- 
ernment under the Constitution was begun. 
The first tariff bill was passed July 4. 
Bv th<‘ end of September the departments 
ol^ State, War and Navy, Treasury, Post- 
Ortlce and Attorney-General had been or- 
ganized and the Supreme Court estab- 
lished. 

After submitting twelve constitutional 
amendments to the states (ten of which 
were ratified, taking effect Dec. 1,5, 1791), 
Congress adjourned, and Preshlont Wash- 
ington paid a visit to the northern and 
eastern states. 

The second session of the First Congress 
met in Now York, Jun. 4, 1790, and Wash- 
ington dellvert*d his First Annual Address 
(page 57). At this session Secretary Ham- 
ilton’s scheme for funding the National 
Debt was adopted, providing (1) fuml and 
pay the foreign debt of the Confedern* 
tlon ($12,000,000); (2) fund and pay the 
domestic debt ($40,000,000) ; (.3) assume 
and pay the unpaid war debt ($21,500,000) 
of the states. This session also passed 
nets authorizing the census, the patent of- 
fice and the acquisition of the District of 
Columbia as a permanent seat of govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the last of the thirteen 
original states had ratified the Constitu- 
tion, and after amending the tariff law by 
Increasing duties, the second session ad- 
journed Aug. 12, 1790. 

The third session of the First Congress, 
which met In Philadelphia, Dec. 6, 1790, 
passed the act Incorporating the Bank of 
the United States, and adjourned March 
3, 1791. This Congress in two years estab- 
lished the government on a permanent basts 
and provided the means to maintain It. 

England further recognized the young 
republic by sending a minister to the 
capital. 


The Second Congress opened at Phila- 
delphia Oct. 24, 1791, with Jonatbaii Tnim- 
bull, of t’onnecticut, Si>e{Lkcr of the House. 
The Mint was ostablislu'd and an ai)por- 
tiouiiient act was passed. (See Ai)por- 
tionment.) At the second session tlie Pres- 
ident’s salary was fixed at $25,000, and 
the electoral vole was counted, showing 
Washington to have received 132 (all) and 
John Adams 77 and George Clinton 50 as 
second choice. 

(SECOND TERM. 1793-1797). 

Second Administration — Federal. 

Vice-President — John Adams. 
Secretary of State — - 

Tlioinus Jefferson ( cont iuned ) . 

Edmund Randolph, from Jan. 2, 1704. 
Timothy I’ielo'ring, from Dee. 10, 1795. 
Secretary of the Treasury - - 

Ah'xaiuler llamlKon (continued). 

Oliver Wolcott, from Feb. 2, 1705. 
Secretary of War — 

Henry Knox (continued). 

Timothy Plekering, from Jan. 2, 1795. 
James ’McHenry, from Jan. 27, 1796. 
A Horn ey- G encra I — 

Edmund Randolph (continued). 
William Bradford, from Jan. 8, 1794. 
Charles Lee*, from Dee. 10, 1795. 
Postmaster-General — 

Timothy IMckerlng (continued). 

Joseph Habersham, from Feb. 25, 1795. 

It WTRS by perfectly natural and logical 
steps that Washington passed from the 
military leadership of the people In their 
struggle for ind(‘i>cn(l(‘iiee, through the 
Presidency of the National Convention at 
Philadelphia, wher(‘ months of tl)e year 
1787 were spent in framing a Const itiilion, 
to the position of first Pr<'sident of the 
Uiiit(‘d States. Speaking of Washington's 
eminent fitness for (he ofilee, Bancroft, in 
his “History of the Constitution,’’ s.ays : 
“But for him th(‘ country could not have 
achieved its ind(‘peiulenee ; but for him it 
could not have fornuTl its XTnion ; and now 
butifor him It could not set th(‘ (irovcrn- 
ment in successful motion.’’ M’he chMMion 
should have Is'cn Indd in November, 1788; 
but it did not take place until the first 
Wednesday In January, 1789. Th(‘ Cousti- 
tiillon rc<pdrc(l that to be(*ome operntiva^ it 
should l»e ratified l>y nine of the tliirtc'en 
states. It W’as not until June 21, 1788, 
that New Hampsliiro, tlic rcipjisito ninlh 
state, gave its approval ; Vermont followed 
on the 26th of June, and New York on 
July 26. It was Sept. 13, 1788, before 
Congress passed t lie resolution declaring 
the lM»nstitution ratifitTl, ami ordered the 
appointment of the electors. ’Phe interval 
betAveen this date and that set for the 
election allowed no time for the nartlelpa- 
tlon of the people lii the elc'ctlon. The 
electors were appointed by the legislatures 
of all states except that of New York, 
w^hcre n bitter struggle over the Constitu- 
tion between the House and the Senate 
prevented the ne(*essary compliance with 
the order, and those of North Carolina 
and Rhode Island, wdiose legislatures had 
not yet ratified the Constitution. Tlicre was 
no nomination or preparation of platform, 
yet w^hon on April 6, 1789. the votes of 
the electors were counted in the presence 
of the two houses, it was found that Wash- 
ington had received every vote of the ten 
states that had participated in the election, 
and that John Adams had received 34. The 
third highest vote was that of John Jay, 
who received nine. 

Party AMliation. — At no time did Wash- 
ington make an avowml of party. He en- 
tered upon the duties of office with a pro- 
found veneration for the (Vmslllution. a 
determination to adhere to its every pro- 
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vision, and with a fixed purpose of pro- 
motlnK the unity of the nation. Before 
his election he said In a letter: “I have 
ever been a friend to adequate powers In 
Oonffress, without which w'e shall never 
establish a national character. . . . We are 
either a united people under one head and 
for federal purposes, or we are thirteen 
Independent sovereijrnties, eternally conn' 
teractlng each other.” When he was con- 
sulted nhout the choice of a Vlce-rresldent, 
be expressed no preference save that he 
hoped it would be “a true Federnlist.” 
Even at the end of his eight years as 
President, after the Installation of the ma- 
chinery of the (fovernnient, the formulation 
of the policies of the country, and the 
application of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution to the practical duties of the 
admlnist ration had erected the party of 
which he was the head, hereafter to be 
known as Federalists, and that of his op- 

f )onents, known for a time as Anti-Fcderal- 
sts — even then in his memorable Farewell 
Address (see page 205) he denounced party 
athllatlon and cautioned his countrymen 
against its, to him, baneful effects. While 
he, therefore, must be regarded as the 
founder of a party, he, nevertheless, says: 
“The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and count rlea has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is it- 
self a frightful despotism.” . . . ‘‘It opens 
the door to foreign Influence and corrup- 
tion, which find a facilitated access to the 
Government Itself through the channels of 
party passion.” 

The war between England and France 
had made, Itself felt in America through 
vexatious interference by both belligerents 
with the commerce of the United citates. 
The French Government directed the seiz- 
ure of all vessels carrying supplies to an 
enemy’s port and (treat Britain ordered 
h<‘r war ships to stop all vessels laden 
with French supplies and to turn them into 
British ports. War senllmeut ran high 
in Am('rica and Washington was severclv 
criticised for his proclamation of neutral- 
ity. These aggressions on the seas were 
the beginnings of a series of provocations 
which finally led to the second war with 
Great Britain in 1812. During the summer 
of 1793 the cornerstone of the (Capitol 
was laid, Hamilton was the recognized 
leader of the Federalist party, and the fol- 
lowers of JeCfersou began to assume the 
name of Republicans In opposition. 

The Third Congress opened In Philadel- 
phia Dec. 2, 1793, with F. A. Muhlenberg 
as Speaker of the House. Thomas Jeffer- 
Bon resigned from the State Department ow- 
ing to his opposition to the administra- 
tion, and dissensions among the Federalists 
themselves resulted In that party’s over- 
throw. The Eleventh Amonflment to the 
Constitution, securing states against suits 
In the United States Courts, was declared 
in force .Tan. 8, 1798. Six ships of war 
were authorized — three of 44 guns and 
three of 38 guns. Of these the Constitu- 
tion (44 guns), United States (44 guns), 
and the Constellation (38 guns) were com- 
pleted. In retaliation for the English navi- 
gation acts an embargo was laid on all 
shipping for sixty days, and an act was 
passed forbidding any American vessel to 
supply slaves to any other nation. On 
nccouut of the popular sympathy with 
France In her war with England it was 
deeme<l ncccsMarv to pass a neutrality law 
In order to avoid war with England, and 
John Jay was seut as envoy with a treaty. 
Indians in the Ohio territory, which had 
been giving considerable trouble, were de- 


feated by Gen. Anthony Wayne. Stringent 
naturalization laws were passed at this 
time. Hamilton resigned his portfolio as 
Secretary of the Treasury in Januarv, 1795. 
The Third Congress adjourned March 3, 
and the following summer Washington 
called the Senate In extra session and the 
Jay Treaty with England was ratified in 
spite of popular remonstrances against it. 
Treaties were also signed with the Ohio 
Indians, with Spain and Algiers. 

The Fourth Congress met in 1‘hiladolphia 
Dec. 7, 1795, with Jonathan Dayton as 
Speaker of the House. The Jay Treaty 
wujs proclaimed March 1, 1799, and the 
House demanded the pai)ers in relation 
thereto, and Washington refused. About 
this time J(‘lTcrson wrote the famous Maz- 
zei letter (q. v.), which later severed the 
friendly letter ijctweeu himself and Wash- 
ington. The closing days of this session 
were enlivened by Fisher Ames’ speech 
in the House on the Jay Treaty. 

Political Complexion of Congress. — In the 
First Congress, the Senate was composed 
of twenty-six meinlx'i's, all of whom were 
Federalists : the Hous(‘, of sixty-five mem- 
bers, was composed of fifty-three Federal- 
ists and tw(‘lve Democrats. In the Sec- 
ond Congress, the Senate was composed 
of seventeeu Federalists and thirteen 
Democrats; and the House, of sixty-nine 
niemhers, was made up of fifty-five Feder- 
alists and fourteen Democrats. In the 
second term of Washington’s administra- 
tion, the Third Congress was composed of 
a Senate of thlrty-oue members, of whom 
eighteen were Federalists and thirteen 
Democrats; the House, of 105 members, was 
made un of fifty-one F('derallHts and fifty- 
four Democrats. The Fourth Congress 
consisted of a Senate of thirty-two mern- 
ber.s, of whom iiim'tceii were Federalists 
and thirteen Democrats ; and a House of 
105 members, composed of forty-six Fed- 
eralists and fifty-nine Democrats. 

At the third presidential election the 
Federals voted for John Adams and Thom- 
as IMnckney for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively, while the liepublicans 
voted for Thomas JefTerson and Aaron 
Burr. W’hcn the votes were counted one 
of the great faults In the method of 
electing the President and Vice-President 
became apparent. Gf the 138 votes cast 
for President, Adams received 71, and J(‘f- 
ferson, 68, and, under the (’oust itution, 
Jefferson, though a candidate for President 
on the opposition ticket hecaiue Vice-Pres- 
ident. This resulted in the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Constitution. — The failure of the confed- 
eration to secure for his country that 
unity of government which he most de- 
sired, caused Washington great anxiety ; 
and Shays’s rebellion added greatly to his 
disquiet. He said in a letter to Madison, 
in November, 1786 : ‘‘It was but the otlu'r 
day tnat we were shedding our blood to 
obtain the constitutions under which we 
now live — constitutions of our own choice 
and making — and now we are unsheathing 
the sword to overturn them.” He was 
persuaded by his friends to bead the dele- 
gation from Virginia to the convention at 
Philadelphia In May, 1787, and there was 
unanimously elected president of the con- 
vention that passed the Constitution, on 
Se»pt. 17, 17S7. He Immediately an- 

nounced the fact to Congress by letter, 
In which he said : “In all our deliberations 
on this subject we kept steadily in our 
view that which appear.s to ns tne greatest 
Interest of every true American — the con- 
solidation of our Union — In which Is in- 
volved our prosperity, felicitv, safetv, and, 
perhaps, our national existence.” His firm 
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adherence to the jQonstltiitlon and his Influ- 
ence in Interpreting it were remarked by 
his contemporaries. In his appoint inenls 
to the several offices he acted as he him- 
self said : “With the best intentions and 
fullest determination to nominate to ofilee 
those persons only who, upon every consid- 
eration, were the most deserving, and who 
would probably execute their several func- 
tions to the interest and credit of the 
American Union, if such characters could 
be found by my exploring every avenue 
of Information respecting their merit and 
pretensions that It was in my power to 
obtain.” His regard for the Constitution 
seems to he (‘pitomized in his statement in 
Ids Farewell Address (page 200) : “The 
basis of our polltieal sysUau is the right 
of llio people to make and to alter tlKur 
eonstitutions of government. Bui the Con- 
stit\itlon which at any time exists till 
changed by an (‘xpllcit and authentic act 
of the whole people is sacredly oi)ligatory 
on all.” 

Fitianccfi. — When Washington took office 
th(' tiiiances of the country were in a de- 
plorable state. He appointed Alexander 
Hamilton, of New York, Secretary of the 
Treasury. A loan of 3,00U.00tt florins 
(about $1,200,000) was negotiated from 
Holland in 1700 (see page 73), after which 
came Hamilton’s plan lor providing reve- 
nues. The tirst step toward the revenue 
was tak(‘n in the larilf bill of July 4, 1780, 
the ])reamble of which reads : “Whereas, it 
is iH'cessary for the support of government, 
for the discluirgo of ilie debts of the United 
{States, and the oiieouragemeiit and pro- 
tection of manufacturers, that duties he 
laid oil goods, wares, ami merchandise im- 
p<jrtt‘d. Be It enacted,” etc. Hamilton’s 
plans for llnancliig the nation and of re- 
storing public credit Involved Hie funding 
system, of will eh Hamilton was the origi- 
nator iu America, and tlie establishment of 
the Bank of the United {^stales, the subscrip- 
tions of which were made in a single day 
(s(‘(' page 0(>). Three other loans from 
Ilollaud were made and arc referred to by 
Washington with much satisfaction in his 
Fourth Aimual Address (see page 120). 
TIh' estaldlshiuent of public credit wuis 
V(‘ry dear to Washington, In his Second 
Annual Addn-ss (page 75) he expr<*sKes sat- 
isfaction at the sufficiency of the revenue 
provisions and adds the ho]»e “that it will 
be Hie favorite policy with you, not merely 
to securi* a payiiumt of tin* interest of the 
debt fumled, but as far and as fast as 
Hie growing ri'souvees of Hie country will 
permit to exoiierale it of the principal it- 
self.” In his FiflJi Annual Address (page 
134) he says: “No peeimiary eonsideratlon 
is more urgi'iit tlian tlie regular redemption 
and discliarge of the public debt. On none 
can delay lie more Injurious or an economy 
of time more valuable.” In his {=51xth An- 
nnol Address (page 159) lie again refers 
to this subject ; “ludccd, whatsoever is un- 
fluished In our system of pulilic <*r<‘dlt <*an- 
not be beuoflted by procrastinathm : and 
as far as may be jiraetlcabh* we ought to 
place that credit on grounds whicn cannot 
be disturiied, and to prevent Tiiat pro- 
gressive accumulation of debt wbicli iimst 
‘Ultimately endanger all governments.” His 
last ofllclul word on tills suiijeet is given 
in his Seventli Annual Addri'ss (page 177) : 
“Congress have demonstrated their sense to 
be, and it were sup<*rfluous to re])eat mine, 
that whatsoever will lend to accelerate the 
honorable extinction of our public debt 
accords as much with the true interest of 
our country ns with the general sense of 
our constituents.” 

The attention of Congress was repeatedly 
called to the necessity of producing uni- 
formity In the coins, weights, and measures 


of the country, to overcome the confusion 
resulting from the several standards in use. 
By the power vested In him, Washington 
reduced the weight of the copper cent to 
one pennyweight and sixteen grains, and 
that of the half-cent proportionately. 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the years of Wash- 
ington’s administration stood as follows : 
Jan. 1, 1791, $75,463,47(5.52; 1792, $77.- 
227,924.66; 1793, $80,352,634.04- 1794, 

$78,427,404.77 ; 1795, $80,747,687.39 ; 1796, 
$83,762,172.07 ; 1797, $82,064,479.33. 

Tariff.— The tarltr act of July 4, 1789, 
Imposed duties varying from five per cent, 
to ten per cent, upon iron, steel, wool, 
carpets, and glass ; and duties of from 
live to twenty cents per gallon on certain 
liquors. An act, passed on Aug. 10, 1790, 
“making further provision for the payment 
of the debts of the United States,” lu- 
<*reased the duties upon some of the duti- 
able imports ; and both increased and added 
to the duties imposed on liquors. The 
first case of ludireet taxation in the coun- 
try, other than duties on imports, was the 
net of March 3, 1791, “repealing after the 
last day of June next the duties heretofore 
laid upon distill(*d spirits imported from 
abroad, and laying others in their stead ; 
and also upon spirits distilled within the 
United States, and for appropriating the 
same.” The duty varied from nine to 
twenty-five cents a gallon according to 
strength ; with a yearly duty of sixty 
cents per gallon of capacity on all stills 
employed. Duties on nearly all duti- 
able goods were slightly increased by 
the act of May 2, 1792, “for raising a fur- 
ther sum of money for the protection of the 
frontier, and for other purposes therein 
mentioned.” The act of Jum* 5, 1794, 
“laying eerlain duties upon smiir and re- 
tim'd sugar ; also upon carriages ; and re- 
tail dealers of wines, etc., were reiinired to 
pay five dollars a year lor license.” The 
duly on snnfC made in the country was laid 
at eight cents a pound ; and refined sugar, 
two cents a pound. H'he act of June 7, 
1794, laid additional duties on goods im- 
ported and imposed a duty upon auction 
sales. On March 3, 1797, an act was 
signed imposing stamp duties on some 
kinds of certificates, bills of exchang(*, l(*l- 
ters patent, insurance policies, promissory 
notes, etc. 

Opposition to the payment of excise 
taxes by certain distillers of western IVnn- 
sylvania necessitated sending troops to the 
scene of disorder, and was made the sub- 
ject of three proclamations by Washington. 
(See Whisky Insurreetion. and proclama- 
tions, pp. 110, 150 and 153.) 

Commerce . — The regulation of commerce 
In the young republic was a task of ex- 
treme difficulty, hut Washington addressed 
himself to the development of trade and 
industry with such ardor that In his Sev- 
(‘uth Annual Addiv.ss (page 17^ he was 
able to say : “Every part of the Union dis- 
plays Indications of rapid and various Im- 
provement ; and with burdens so light a.s 
to be scarcely perceived, with resources 
fully adequate to our present exigencies, 
with governments founded upon the gen- 
eral principles of rational liberty, and with 
mild and wholesome laws, Is it too much to 
say that our country exhibits a spectacle 
of national happiness never surpassed, if 
ever equalled?’’ In Hamilton’s plan for 
raising revenue there was Included a tax 
on spirits. This was opposed as being a 
tux on a necessity, but especially because 
suits arising out of Its imposition were 
triable onlv in Pennsylvania, thus Involv- 
ing great trouble and expense. The pro- 
test against the tax is known as the 
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Whisky ReboUlon. Washlnpton bore the 
deliancc Hgalnst that law with admirable 
patience and issued no fewer than three 
)laeating proelamationa on the subject 
)eforc resorting; to force. An army of 15,- 
000 men was called out, but order was re- 
stored without their aid. 

In the Second Annual Message (pag« 
7.5) a warning Is sounded for the need of 
better protection of American commerce by 
building a merchant marine, that the coun- 
try be not dependent upon foreign bot- 
toms for carrying its produce to other 
countries. P]si)eciftl at tent ion is called to 
the Mediterranean trade which was then 
interfered with by African pirates. 

Slaven /- — Washington Inherited a great 
many slaves, and used them in his success- 
ful operations ns a planter. He was, 
while l*r(>skleiit, the rhdiest man in the 
United States. The slavery question as- 
sumed no polltleal status in his time; hut 
in J78(>. m a letter to Mr. Morris, he 
said : “Ther(‘ is no man living who wishes 
more .sim-orely than 1 do to see a plan 
adopted for tlie abolition of slavery.” In 
proof of the sincerity of this statement, 
all of his slaves were emancipated by his 
will. 

Foreign Policy . — In his First Annual Mes- 
sage Washington (page ) asked for pro- 
vision to be made by ('digress to enable 
him to eondiict Intercourse with foreign 
nations In a manner most conducive to 
public good. He adopted a Arm policy of 
neutrality, and greatly embittered the 
Anti-Fed(‘rallsls by his refusal to aid the 
French revolutionists in their war against 
tJreat Britain ; but consuinmated with the 
latter country the fumons Jay Treaty. 
This spirit, he embodied in his counsels 
that ‘‘nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, Inveterate antipathies should 
lie exiduded and that in place of them just 
and amleuble feelings toward all should be 
cultivated.” Ills everv act was regulated 
liy the principle “that the great rule of 
conduct for us In regard to foreign na- 
tions is, to have in extending our commer- 
cial relations with them as little polltleal 
connection as possible. Wliy by inter- 
weaving our destiny with tlint of any part 
of Enrone entangle our peace and prosper- 
ity In the toils of European aiiibitlon, rl- 
valship, interest, humor, or caprice V” So 
delermiin'd was the opposition against this 
policy that his famous nroelamation of 
neutrality of April, 17VKi (iiage 14b), was 
denounced as “u royal edict and a daring 
assumption of power.” Still Washington 
maintained this attitude even to the length 
of Insisting upon the recall of M. Genet 
from America while using this country as 
n base and a means of making war upon 
Gr«at Britain In that year. The seizure of 
American vessels by British cruisers fo- 
mented this opposition and Washington’s 
act in closing the Jay Treaty exposed him 
to the severest censure. 

Army . — Washington in his First Annual 
Address (page .57) urged attention to Army 
organization with the statement: “To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace.” He ad- 
vocated the arming and dlsGiplliiing of the 
people, the manufacture of military sup- 
plies, and the (vstabllsnment of troops. In 
a special message (page 52) he had al- 
ready advised that the experience and 
training of the ‘‘well-instructed officers 
and soldiers of the late Army be util- 
ized In the development of an efficient mi- 
litia.” This experience he speaks of as a 
“resource which Is daily diminishing by 
death and other causes. To suffer this 
peculiar advantage to pass away unim- 
proved would be to neglect an opportunity 


which will never again occur, unless, un- 
fortunately, wo sboiild again be involved 
In a long and arduous war.” In his Elgin li 
Annual Address (page 194) he urges tin* 
Institution of a military academy, and 
adds : ‘‘However pacific the general policy 
of a nation may bo, it ought never to be 
without an adequate slock of military 
knowledge for emergencies. The art of war 
Is at once compreheu.sive and compllcateu, 
It demands much previous study, and the 
possession of it in Its most improved and 
perfect state Is always of great moment to 
thtt security of a nation.” 

Education . — In his First Annual Address 
(page .58) Washington urges upon Congress 
the necessity of making provision for the 
promotion of science and literature. 
^‘Knowledge,” he says, “is in every coun- 
try the surest basis of public happiness.” 
He suggests efficient patronage either by 
aiding seminaries already established or by 
the institution of a national university. 
In his Eighth Aniuiul Address (page 194) 
he says : “True It is that our country, much 
to Its honor, contains manv seminaries of 
learning highly rc'spectablo and useful ; but 
the funds upon which they rest are too 
narrow to command the abh'st professors 
in the different departments of liheral 
knowledge for the Inslitiitioii eontemplM ted. 
though they would be exeelleut auxiliaries.’* 
He lays particular stress uiion the “educa- 
tion of youth in the science of govern- 
ment.” 

Veto MeftftageR . — In the eight years of bis 
administration Washington issued only two 
veto messages. The first on Ajiril .5, 179‘J 
(page lid), refused sunetlon to jiti act regu- 
lating the apportionment of Uepresimta- 
tlves in the several states because it was 
contrary to the provisions of llie (Constitu- 
tion. The seooiKi veto messa'’'e was the last 
message sent by Washington to (’ongress. 
It refused sanction to an act amending the 
military establishment because of its un- 
fairness and Injustice to the bodies of 
troops which it might affect (page 20,5). 

Indian Affairs. — Washington’s remarkable 
patience and good judgment were fully dis- 
played in his treatment of the Indians In 
the uprisings that occurred among the 
Creeks, Wabash, Five Nations, Snu'cas, 
and Six Nations. In a spiudal im'ssuge up- 
on treaties wMth the Indians (page 59) 
he maintains that a “due regard slmuld be 
extended to these Indians whose happiness 
In the course of events so materially de- 
pends upon the national Just lee an(i hu- 
manity of the United States.” Again 
(page (51), he declares that it is “imiior- 
tanl that all treaties and compacts formed 
by the United States with other nations, 
whether civilized or not, should be made 
with caution and executed with fidelity.” 

Washington, George: 

Anniversary of birth of, proclama- 
tion regarding celebration of, 
3289. 

Annual addresses of, 57, 73, 95, 117, 
130, 154, 174, 191. 

Addresses of Senate in reply, 59, 

76, 100, 122, 134, 160, 178, 196. 
Eeplies of President, 60, 77, 101, 

123, 135 161, 179, 199. 
Addresses of House in reply, 61, 

77, 101, 123, 136, 162, 179, 199. 
Replies of President, 62, 79, 102, 

124, 137, 163, 180, 201. 
biographical sketch of, 33. 
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Birthplace of, appropriation for ap- 
proaches to monument to mark, 
recommended, 4803. 

Centennial celebration of inaugura- 
tion of, 5371. 

Proclamation regarding, 5453. 

Colors of France presented to United 
States on the occasion of the pres- 
entation of an address to the 
United States by the Committee of 
Public Safety in France expressive 
of good-will and amity towards 
them, 181. 

Commandcr-in-Chlof of Armies, proc- 
lamation recommending commem- 
oration of anniversary of surrender 
of commission, 4810. 

Committee appointed by House to 
meet, 37. 

Constitution, right to make and alter, 
basis of our political system, 209. 

Death of — 

Addresses on, 287, 288, 280, 290. 
liesoliitions of Congress on, trans- 
mitted to widow of, 290. 

Reply of, 291. 

Departments of (Government to bo 
])rescrved in constitutional spheres, 
211 . 

Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, dis- 
cussed by, 186. 

Discussion of the state of the Union 
by, 95, 175, 205. 

Disregard of Indian treaty by, and 
transactions discussed and recom- 
mendations made, 103. 

District of C^olumbia, boundaries of, 
discussed and referred to, 92, 94. 

Election — 

For third term declined by, 205. 
OOicial information of, 35. 

Farewell address of, 205. 

To bo read to Army, 3306. 

Ordered read at birthday celebra- 
tion, 3290. 

Finances discussed by, 75, 98, 121, 
133, 159, 177. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 120, 213. 

Geographical distinctions in country 
discouraged by, 208. 

Good faith and justice toward all na- 
tions enjoined by, 213. 

Illustration of, resigning commission, 
14. 

Inaugural address of — 

First, 43. 

Address of Senate in reply, 46. 

Reply of President, 47. 

Address of House in reply, 48. 
Reply of President, 49. 
*8econd, i30. 

Inauguration as President, proceed- 
ings initiatory to, 34. 


Centennial anniversary of, celebra- 
tion of, 5371. 

Order of conducting, 41. 

Picture of, 50. 

Resolutions of House on report of 
committee, 42. 

Indian affairs, notifies Senate that he 
will meet and advise with, regard- 
ing, 53. 

Indian treaty, disregards transac- 
tions regarding, 103. 

Knowledge the surest basis of public- 
happiness, 58. 

Letter of, to Charles Thomson ac- 
cepting Presidency, 34. 

Lieutenant-General and Commander- 
in-Chief of Army, nomination of, 
257. 

Letter of acceptance, 257. 

Military Academy, establishment of, 
recommended by, 194. 

Referred to, 878. 

National university, establishment 
of, recommended by, 58, 194. 
Referred to, 878. 

Notifies committee that ho will meet 
it at Elizabethtown, 38. 

Oath of office, report of (’ominittee as 
to time and place of taking, 40. 

Pardon granted insurgents in Penn- 
sylvania by, 173. 

Referred to, 176. 

Parties, peo])le warned by, against 
baneful effects of, 210. 

Passionate attachments to other na- 
tions should bo excluded, 213. 

Peace and harmony enjoined by, 213. 

Pecuniary compensation as President 
refused by, 45. 

Portrait of, 32. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 186. 

Proclamations of — 

Boundaries of District of Columbia, 
92, 94. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
130, 204, 572. 

Indian treaties, 72. 

Insurrection in Pennsylvania, 150, 
153. 

Military expedition against foreign 
power, 149. 

Neutrality in war between allied 
forces and France, 148. 
Opposition to revenue laws, 116, 
150, 153. 

Pardons to insurgents in Pennsyl- 
vania, 173. 

Regarding armed force under James 
O^lon, 83. 

Revenue laws, opposition to, 116, 
150, 153. 

Reward for persons destroying In- 
dian town, 129. 

Thanksgiving, 56, 171. 

Treaty with Creeks, 72, 
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Public credit, strength and security 
of Government rest upon, 212, 

Keception of, to be held in house of 
Samuel Osgood, 35, 36. 

Beligion and morality indispensable 
supports to prosperity, 212. 

Keports of committee respecting in- 
auguration of, 39, 40. 

Request of House for correspondence 
regarding foreign negotiations re- 
fused by, 386. 

Retirement from office announced by, 
and replies of Congress, 196, 198, 
399, 200. 

Salary as President, refused by, 45. 

Seminaries of learning, establishment 
of, recommended by, 58. 

State of the Union discussed by, 95, 
175, 205. 

States of the Union, alliances be- 
tween, discouraged by, 209. 

Statue of, to be — 

Erected at Caracas, Venezuela, 
4716, 4760. 

Placed in Capitol, 881, 1170, 1910. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 56, 
171 .^ 

Facsimile, 66. 

Unity of Government — 

Best preserved by local self-govern- 
ment, 208. 

Essential to our liberty, 207. 

Veto messages of — 

Apportionment of Representatives, 
116. 

Military establishment, 203. 

Washington. —One of the Pacific coast 
states — nickname, “Chinook State.” It 
extends from lat. 45° 40' to 49® 

north, and from long. 117® to 124® 44' 
west. It Is bounded on the north by the 
Strait of San Juan de Fuca and British 
Columbia, on the east by Idaho, on the 
souUi by Oregon (partly separated by the 
('oluml)la River), and on the west by the 
Pacifie Ocean. Area, 69,127 square miles. 
The (hiscade Range traverses the State 
from north to south, west of the center, 
lliero are extensive forests, particularly in 
the western part, and the eastern portion 
produces large quantities of wheat. Gold 
and silver are also found in paying quan- 
tities. Salmon fishing and shipbuilding are 
important Industries. 

The country was visited as early as 1592. 
The mouth of the Columbia River was ex- 
plored In 1792 by Captain Gray, and fur- 
ther explorations were conducted by Lewis 
and Clark In 3805. John Jacob Astor 
founded a trading post at the mouth of the 
Columbia River in 1811. The State was 
formed from part of the Oregon region, 
which was claimed by both England and 
America for many years. It was organized 
as a Territory by an act of Congress passed 
March 2, 1853, and admitted to the Union 
Nov. 11, 1889 (5460). 

The arid region east of the C^ascade 
Mountains requires irrigation for the pro- 
duction of full crops. During 1904, 178,000 
were included in Irrigation systems, and 
the Federal reclamation act (q. v.) provides 
for further Irrigation as the lands are sold. 


The Mount Rainier, Olympic, Washing- 
ton, Wenaha, and Priest Forest Reserves 
have a combined area of 32,162 square 
miles. The total timber area is put at 

34.000 square miles. The cut of the Wash- 
ington lumber mills In one year was more 
than four billion feet, and the shipments 
by sea more than a billion feet. The trees 
are mostly fir, cedar and spruce. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 56,302, comprising 
11,732,235 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at .|637.543,411. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was ?44.13, 
against $11.68 In 1900. The value of do- 
mestic animals, poultry, etc., was ,$48,865.- 
130, including 402,120 cattle, valued at 
$12,193,465; 280,572 horses, $29,680,849; 
12,185 mules. $1,776,297; 266.135 swine, 
1,674.927: 475,555 sheep, $1,931,170; poul- 
ry, $1,367,440. The yield and value of 
the field crops for 1911 was ; (’orn, 30,000 
acres, 855,000 b\ishels, $675,000 : wheat, 

2.230.000 acres, 50.661,000 bushels, $35.- 
969,000; oats, 281,000 acres. 14,528.000 
bushels, $6,538,000; rye, 8,000 acres. 176,- 
000 bushels, $1 41,000 ; potatoes, 59.000 
acres, 9,440,000 biisnels. $6,419,000; hay, 

400.000 acres, 960,000 tons, $11,520,000. 

The principal industry of the Stale Is 

lumber and timber, with a capital of $40,- 
953,816, employing 28.023 wage-earners, 
and turning out $49,572,512 worth of fin- 
ished product from $16,325,594 raw ma- 
terial. The flour and feed Industry is next 
in importance, with a capital of $6,490,492, 
using $12,771,390 worth of raw material, 
which 613 wage-earners convert Into fin- 
ished product valued at $14,663,612. The 
fisheries of the State employ nearly 3,000 
boats and 4,954 persons. The value of the 
annual catch is $1,161,669. The Stale 
revenues for the biennial period ending Sept. 
30. 1010, were $13,381,687; expenditures, 
$12,944,263. The bonded debt is $1,006,- 
024. The tax rate is $31 per $1,000, and 
the assessed valuation is $789,912,979. 

The State oyster bed reserves cover 13.- 

683.000 acres, and salmon and many other 
fish are abundant. 

Coal worth $7,679,801 was mined in 1907. 
of gold 12,689 fine ounces, sliver 84,000 
fine ounces, and 122,263 pounds of copper. 

The industrial census of 1905 returned 
2,751 manufacturing establishments, with a 
capital of $96,952,621, employing 48.858 
persons In converting $69,166,165 worth of 
raw material into finished goods to the 
value of $128,821,667, consisting of lumber, 
flour, meats, fish, machinery and dairy 
products. There were In 1907 2,950 miles 
of steam railway and 330 miles of electric 
line. The population in 1910 was 1,141,990. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Washington having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 3,830. The amount of capital 
Invested was $277,717,000, giving occupation 
to 78,387 persons, using material valued nt 
$136,609,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $245,327,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $63,207,000. 

(See also “Fifty-four If^orty or Fight” ; 
Northwestern Boundary; Oregon.) 

Washington: 

Admission of, into Union proclaimed, 
5460. 

Discussed, 5485. 

Boundary line with British provinces. 

(See Northwestern Boundary.) 
Chinamen injured by lawless men in, 
4914, 4968, 5083, 
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Indemnity to, recommended, 5219. 

Appropriation for, 5367. 

Troops sent to protect, 4933. 

Geological survey of, referred to, 
3016. 

Indians in — 

Agreement with, for relinquishment 
of lands, 4781. 

Depredations of, referred to, 2873, 
2894, 2896, 2900, 2911, 2916, 

2941. 

Referred tcT, 3015, 3016. 

Lands in, set apart as public reserva- 
tion by proclamation, 5810, 6209, 
6215, 6218, 6219. 

Light-house on coast of, point to be 
selected for, 3902. 

Martial law in, proclamation of gov- 
ernor referred to, 2776. 

Possessory claims in, convention with 
Great Britain regarding, 3380. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tions against, 4896, 5073, 5932. 
Washington, The, seizure of, by British 

authorities, referred to, 4114. 

Washington City. — The capital of the 
United States. It is situated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the I’otomac River, 
at the head of navigation, in latitude 38® 
53' N. and longitude 77° 1' W. The site 
for the cnpltal was chosen in 1790 and 
the seat of government was established at 
Washington in 1800. Washington Is one <>f 
the be.st pluniK'd cities in the world ; in 
addition to the usual rectangular arrange- 
ments of streets it has a number of tine 
wide avenues radial iiig in all directions 
from both the Capitol and the White House. 
At their lnterse(*Uons are circles laid out as 
small parks and most are llued with pleas- 
ant shade trees. It contains the prinelpal 
public buildings in which the business of 
the Government Is transacted. 

Besides the Capitol (</. r. ) the city con- 
tains the ofllcial residence of the President, 
ljuildings devoted to the various Depart- 
ments of (lovernuient, the Congressional Li- 
brary, the Smithsonian Institution, Na- 
tional Museum, Naval Observatory, Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, National Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington Moriunnuit, and many other ob- 
jects of national interest. The White 
House, or Presidential residenee, was first 
occupied by John Adams in 1800. The pub- 
lic buildings were burned by the British in 
1814, and more Imposing ones erected sub- 
sequently. (See also District of Columbia 
and Capital of United States.) Population 
(1910), 278,718, of which 191,532 were 
white and the residue colored people. 

Washington City (see also District of 
Columbia) : 

Act transferring duties of trustees of 
colored schools in Georgetown and, 
vetoed, 3903. 

Bridge across Potomac River at. (See 
District of Columbia.) 

Buildings in — 

Commission of inquiry relative to, 
referred to, 2012. 

Erection of, proclamation regard- 
ing, 312. 


On three sides of Lafayette Square, 
recommended, 4578. 

Referred to, 356, 1911, 1957. 

British invasion of, referred to in 
proclamation, 530. 

Centennial anniversary of founding 
of, for capital to be held in 1900, 
6347, 6404, 6456. 

Conference in, of representatives of 
Canada and United States regard- 
ing cominerciab exchanges, 5675, 
5678, 5748. 

Conspiracy to prevent inauguration 
of l^residoiit-elec't in, referred to, 
3200. 

Defense of, clerks in Departments in, 
to be organized into companies for, 
3323, 3642. 

Erection of buildings in, proclama- 
tion concerning, 312. 

Grand Army of Republic — 

Appropriation for reception and 
entertainment of, in, recommend- 
ed, 5672. 

Order permitting members of, em- 
ployed in public service to i)ar- 
tieipato in parade of, 5740. 
Parade of, discussed, 5763. 

Improvement of Potomac flats and 
river front of, recommended, 
4458, 4532, 4579, 4651. 

Bill for, submitted, 4533. 

Improvements in, recommended, 831, 
909, 2710, 2837. 

Insane asylum in. (Bee Government 
Hospital for Insane.) 

International American Conference 
at, 5369, 5467. 

Centennial celebration of discovery 
of America, resolution regarding, 
5512. 

Discussed, 5542. 

Extradition, reports on sij])ject of, 
adopted by, 5514. 

Importations and exportations, rec- 
ommendations of, regarding, 
5506. 

Intercontinental railroad, survey 
of route for, recommended by, 
5504. 

International American bank, es- 
tablishment of, recommended 
by, 5505. 

Discussed, 5560. 

International American monetary 
union, establishment of, recom- 
mended by, 5513. 

. International arbitration, reports 
on, adopted by, 5518. 

Referred to, 5623, 5874. 
International bureau of informa- 
tion, establishment of, at, rec- 
ommended by, 5506. 
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Tntornational law, adoption of uni- 
form ('odo of, roc'ommondod by, 
5513. 

Latin- American library, e.Rtablish- 
ment of, recommended by, 5506. 
Memorial tablet in State Depart- 
ment to commemorate meeting 
of, recommended by, 5514. 
Patents, trade-marks, and eopy- 
ri gilts, report of, concerning pro- 
tection of, 5512. 

Port dnt's and consular fees, recom- 
mendations of, regarding uni- 
form system of, 5514. 

Postal and cable communication, 
establishment of im])roved facili- 
ties for, recommendinl by, 5511. 
Public health, recommendations of, 
for protection of, 5513. 

Keciprocal commercial treaties rec- 
ommended by, 5509. 

Steamship service, establishment of 
rapid, recommended by, 5491, 
5511. 

Weights and measures, report of, 
on, 5513. 

International Marine Conference at, 
discussed, 5180, 5370, 54G8, 5493, 
5498, 5543. 

International Peace Congress at, dis- 
cussed, 4681, 4717. 

Invitation to countries of North 
and South America to attend, 
4685. 

Postponement of, referred to, 4717. 

International Sanitary Conference at, 
discussed, 4561, 4622, 4631. 

Jail erected in, 343. 

Necessity for new one, 1621. 

Justices of the peace in, referred to, 
3800. 

Loan from Maryland, payment of, 
guaranteed by United States, 
321. 

Lots in, chargeable with, 321. 

Kef erred to, 833. 

Ilesales of lots for deficiency in, 
343. 

Lots in, sale of, referred to, 833, 
1838. 

Monetary union International Ameri- 
can establishment of, recommended 
by, and discussed, 5513. 

Officers of, salary of, 343. 

Pennsylvania Avenue in — 

Bill for paving, vetoed, 4341. 
Improvement of, referred to, 1844. 
Macadamizing of, referred to, 2015. 
Eepavement of, referred to, 4368, 
4432, 4587, 

Police system for, recommended. 
(See District of Columbia.) 

Post-office building in, erection of, 
recommended, 5363. 


Postal Congress to be held in, dis- 
cussed, recommendation regarding, 

' 6164. 

Protection for, recommendations re- 
garding, 3323, 3642. 

Puldic schools in. (See District of 
Columbia.) 

Public works in, appointment of com- 
missioners to investigate, referred 
to, 1904. 

Eecommendatlon for the erection of 
buildings on three •sides of Lafa- 
yette Square, 4578. 

Referred to, 253, 285, 295, 298. 
Reservations in, ajipropriation for 
removing snow and ice from, rec- 
ommended, 4739. 

Seat of Government — 

Boundaries of, referred to and pro- 
claimed, 86, 192, 194. 

Removed from Philadelphia to, 
281, 295, 298, 299, 300. 

Steam railway lines — 

Construction of certain, urged by 
authorities of, 3351. 

Controversies regarding occupation 
of streets bv, discussed and re- 
ferred to, 4950, 5114, 5385. 
Recommendations regarding loi’a- 
tion of depots and trai'ks, 4459, 
4579, 4651. 

Street railroad companies in, report 
of board on amount chargealile to, 
referred to, 4273. 

Streets in — 

Bill for paving, vetoed, 4341. 
Improvoinont of, referri'd to, 2015. 
Macadamizing of, 2015. 
Superintend(‘nt of, salary of, dis- 
cussed, 343. 

Surveyor of — 

Report of, referred to, 356. 

Salary of, discussed, 343. 

Troops assembled in, by order of 
President Buchanan, discussed, 3200. 
Water siipplv for, discussed, 2628, 
2698, 2710, 2725, 2750, 4579, 4651, 
4773. 

Opinion of Judge Brewer in Great 
Palls land ease, referred to, 3072. 
Plan to take, from Great Falls of 
Potomac, approved, 2750. 
Washington City Canal, improvement 
of, referred to, 3579. 

Washington City (D. C.), Capture of.— 

After the flljrht of the Americans from the 
field of Bladonsbiirg Aug. 24, 1814, the 

British army advanced to the plain between 
the present Congressiotval Oinetery and the 
Capitol. Cockbuvn and Ross, with 200 men, 
rode into the city in the evening, to di'stroy 
the public buildings. The unfinished (’apitol, 
containing the lilbrary of Congn-ss, was 
fired. The President’s house, the Treasury 
building, the arsenal, and barracks for 3,000 
men were next burnc'd. In a few hours 
nothing but the blackened walls remained 
of the public buildings, the l‘atent (4fDce 
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alone haviuj; been spared. Only such pri- 
vate property as was owned or occupied by 
p(U-sons offensive to the British was de- 
stroyed. The President and his chief ad- 
visers fled to different points in Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Mrs, Madison, the wife of the President, 
when advised of the defeat at Bladcnsburg, 
sent away the silver plnle and other valua- 
bles from t‘h(‘ Pri'siden ! lal ninnsion and at 
great personal risk saved from destruction 
the full-length portrait of (Jen. Washington 
i»y (lillx'rt Stuart, which now adorns the 
Blue Uootn of the Wliiti' House. With her 
sister and brother-in-law she was then con- 
ve.v('d to a place of safety beyond the Poto- 
mac. Pomtnodore 'I'ingey, in command of 
tlie navy-.vard, burned the proi)erty under 
his control to pn‘v«‘nt its falling into the 
hands of the British. The bridge over the 
Potomac was also destroyed. The total 
value of property destroyed by British and 
Americans in Washington was estimated at 
$2,000,000. On th.' night of the 25th Ross 
and Cockburn witlidrt'w from Washington. 

Washington Headquarters Association. 

— The purpose of this Association is to 
preserve the old mansion on lOOth Street, 
near Amsterdam Avenue, New York Pity, 
which was at one time', in the War of the 
Revolution, the h(‘adquarlers of Washing- 
ton. The properly is owuied by the city^ 
and Is under the care and direction of the 
Kniekerhoelo'r, Mary Washington, Colonial 
and Man ha I tan Clin liters of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. It is open 
daily to the pub lie. 

Washington Monument. — An obelisk- 
shaped tower of white marble erected at 
Washington, D. (\, in honor of (Jeorge 
Washington. The cornerstone w^as laid .July 
4, but soou the work languished and 

then stopiied entirely. Work W'as resumed 
in 187(), and the monument wms Anally 
comph'ted Dec. 0, 1884. It is 555 feel 

high and tifty-tive feet sciuaro at its base. 
'I'lie iuB'i'ior w^alls ar(‘ built of granite and 
con I a in many memorial sttinos from foreign 
nations. The ('iiLiie cost of the monument 
was .$1,187,710. 

S<M* iihotogi ai)h of. and appreciation, 
frontispiece, Vol. XVIIl. 

Washington Monument: 

Construction of, discussed and rec- 
oinitiendaiions regarding, 4430, 
4532, 4579. 

Dedication of. Government employ- 
ees to participate in, 4879. 
Washington, Treaty of.— Many treaties 
have been negotiated at Washington, but 
the one usually referred to as the treaty 
of WashingloH was negotiated between the 
Ihdted States and (JnMt Britain at that 
city in 1871. After thirty-four meetings 
commissioners of the Pnited States and 
England concluded a treaty hetw^een the 
tw'o countries to settle pending questions. 
It was ratified June ]7, 1871, and pro- 
claimed to be In force Jidy 4. 

To adjust the Alabama claims it -w^as 
agreed to submit them to a tribunal of 
arliltrnlion, to meet at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and to consist of members appointed 
by each of the parties and by three neu- 
tral nations. Concerning the ditfleulties with 
regard to the fishing privileges of the 
Thilted Slates vessels on the ci>ast of Bril- 
ish America, Hie treat.v adjusted the difl'er- 
eiices on the basis of the reelproclty 
treat.v of 1854, giving to persons of each 
nation the right of fishihg on the coasts 
of the other. There was a mutual conces- 


sion of privileges, such as that of trans- 
portation from one place to another in one 
country across the territory of the other 
without the payment of duties. Lake 
Michigan, the lower course of the St. Law- 
rence. and certain rivers in Alaska were 
opened to the people of both nations. It 
wuis also agreed to submit the disputed 
boundary line between the British posses- 
sions and the State of Washington to the 
arbitration of the German emperor, who, 
on Oct. 21, 1872, riuidered a decision 

awuirdlng the island of San Juan and the 
group of w'hich It forms a part to the 
United States. (See also Alabama Claims; 
Geneva Tribunal.) 

Washington, Treaties of. (See also Ala- 

bama Claims; Ashburton Treaty): 

Of July 4, 1850, referred to, 2760. 

Of May 8, 1871— 

Powers to be invited to accede to 
rules of neutrality in, 4462. 
Proclamations regarding, 4179, 
4227. 

Report regarding, 4086. 

Referred to, 3588. 

Washington Turnpike Road Co., act au- 
thorizing subscription of stock in, ve- 
toed, 1056. 

Washington's Farewell Address to be 

read to Army, orders regarding, 3306. 
Washita River, exploration of, 387. 
Wasp, The.- An American warship of eight- 
een guns, built at Washington in 1806. 
Oct. 13, 1812, the Waf^p left the Delaware 
for the ^^■eRt Indies, under ('apt. Jacob 
Jones, with 137 men. Five days later she 
fell in with six im'rchantmen under convoy 
of the British brig Frolic, eight een guns 
and 110 men. The ^y^^Hp attacked, and in 
less than an hour the Frolic struck her 
colors after a loss of 90 mtm. The fight 
was In a heavy sea. Within two hours the 
Wasp ami its prize V(‘re raptiii’ed by tbe 
British frigate PoicHrrs, seventy four guns, 
and the Americans wr'ro sent to Bermuda 
ns prisoners. In 1811 the Tbilted States 
hnllt a naval vessel at Newburyport and 
christened it, the Wasp. It was a ship- 
rlggi'd sloop of war and carried twenty-two 
guns and KJO men. Leaving 1‘ortsmouth 
May 1, 1814, under Capt. Johnson Blakely, 
she ran into the English Channel to look 
for British merchantmen. Juno 28 she en- 
countered the British sloop Reindeer, eight- 
een guns and 118 men. In Jess than half 
an hour of fierce fighting the Reindeer 
struck her colors, having sustained a loss of 
25 killed and 42 wounded. The American 
loss was 27 In all. Sept. 1, after a fight 
of about two hours, the Wasp captured the 
British brig Aron, eighteen guns. Oct. 9, In 
lat. 18° 35* north, long, 30° 10' west, she 
spoke and boarded the Swedish brig Adams 
and took off Lieut. McKnight and a master's 
mate of the United States ship Esscic, on 
their way from Brazil to England. Tbe 
Wasp was never heard from again. 

Wasp, The; 

Engagement of, with the Frolic^ 506. 
Mentioned, 6318. 

Refused permission to enter ports of 
Paraguay by Brazilian blockade 
commander, 3883. 

Watch-Dog. — A term of praise applied to 
a l<‘gislator who opposes «%xtravagnnt ap- 
propriations, — usually termi'd “Watch-Dog 
of the Treasury.” 
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“Watchful Waiting. **— A term usefl by 
President Wilson with reference to onr at- 
titude in the Mexican question In his ad- 
ministration, 7008. 

Water>Dog. — a pet name, or term of en- 
dearment, applied to sailors and other per- 
sons long experienced in life on the water. 
Water Rights, policy of the Federal 

Government in imposing conditions 

in granting, 7723. 

Water Supply. (See Irrigation.) 

Water Witch, The, fired upon by Para- 
guayan fort, 2980. 

Commissioner sent to demand com- 
pensation, 3050. 

Demands of, acceded to, 3091. 
Discussed, 3195. 

Naval force sent to Paraguay, 3050. 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y., gun factory 

to be established at, 5374. 

Wautauga Association.— -June 2, 1769, a 
company of North Carolina hunters formed 
an organization to settle the territory to 
the west of the Cumberland Mountains, 
Which had boon opened by the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix in the previous year. Their 
settlements w(M-e on tlio Wautauga. one of 
the tributaries of the Tennessee River, 
within the limits of what is now the State 
of Tennessee. The scU tiers franu'd a rode 
of laws, which was signed by each of them, 
and the body politic thus formed was 
called the Wautauga Association. The 
tvranny of (tow'rnor Tryon, of North (Caro- 
lina, caused many of the iiidep(»ndent- 
splrlted settlers of that Colony to cast their 
lot with the Wautauga Association. In 
1784, at a convent ion held in .lonesboro. a 
separate state govei’nmont was organized 
under the name of hh’anklln, (See also 
Franklin.) 

Waxhaw (S. C.) Massacre.— After the 
capture of ('ha rlcstown, Sir Henry ('linton 
sent a dctaclinuiit of .'»0u men under Col. 
3'arleton to disperse (’ol. Buford’s command 
of 380 imui. who. lu'aring of the fall of 
('harlostou, had nUiu'd to a |>olu( near the 
North Carolina line. May 29, 1780, Tarle- 
tou, having overtaken Buford at (he Wax- 
haw River, made a furious charge, while the 
Americans w('re awaiting flags of confer- 
ence, believing hostilities suspended. Many 
of the Americans threw down their arms 
and begged for quarter; 11.3 were killed on 
the spot, 150 so badly wound(‘d that it was 
impossible to move them, and only r»:» were 
taken prlsomu-s. Col. Buford and about 100 
Infantry and a few horses escaped. The 
British lost but 5 killed and 15 wounded. 

Wea Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Weather Bureau. — Since 1870 the Feder- 
al Government has maintained a seryire hav- 
ing for its object the forecasting of weather 
(conditions throughout the United States. 
Although originally designed for the benefit 
of navigation alone, an ever-broadening 
recognition of tbe practical utility of such 
a service has neeessltated its continued ex- 
tension in tbe interest of both agriculture 
and commerce. During tbe flrst twenty 
years of its development tbe work wjm con- 
ducted by the Signal Corps of tbe Army, 
under tln» direeti<»u and <'ontrol of tbe War 
Department, but the demand for a strictly 
scientific bureau, unhampered by regulations 
of a military character, resulted in a re- 
organization of the service in 1891, and the 


establishment of the present Weather Bu- 
reau as a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In the act providing for this re-organiza- 
tion. approved Oct. 1, 1890, the functions 
of the Bureau are thus summarized : “The 
('hlef of the Weather Bureau, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall have charge of forecasting the 
weather ; the issue of storm warnings ; the 
display of weather and flood signals for 
the benefit of agriculture, comraerco. and 
navigation ; the gaging and reporting of 
rivers ; the maintenance and operation of 
seacoast tedegraph lin(\s. and the collec- , 
tlon and transmission of marine intelligence 
for the benefit of commerce and navigation ; 
the reporting of temperature and rainfall 
conditions for the cotton interests ; the dis- 
play of frost, cold-wave, and other signals ; 
the distribution of meteorological informa- 
tion in the interest of agriculture and com- 
merce, and the taking of such meteorolog- 
ical observations as may bo necessary to 
establish and record the climatic conditions 
of the TTnited Stales, or are essential for 
the proper execution of the foregoing 
duties.’’ 

Ohservationfi and Forecast ft . — To the gen- 
eral public the Weather Bureau is probably 
i)cst known through tlu' modium of its 
daily forecasts and w('atlier maps. Those 
forecasts are based upon simultaneous ob- 
servations of local weather conditions taken 
daily at 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. seventy-fifth 
meridian time, at about 290 regular observ- 
ing stations scattered throughout tbe TTnited 
States and the West Indies, and upon sim- 
ilar reports received dally from various 
points in other parts of tbe Northern Hem- 
isphere. Each of tbe Weather Bureau sta- 
tions is operated by one or more trained 
observers, and is o(pilpped with mercurial 
barometers, theniiometers, wind vaiu's. rain 
and snow gauges, and anemometers, and 
many of them with sunshine recorders, 
barographs, thermographs, and other devices 
which make a continuous automatic record 
of tbe local weather conflitions and 
changes. Tlu' results of tbe twice-daily 
observations are immediat('lv t('legrapbed 
to tiio central office a1 Wa.sbiugton, D. 
where they are charted for study and IntfU*- 
protation by experts trained to forecast 
the weather conditions that may be ex- 
pected to prevail during tlui following 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours. 

A complete telegraphic report includes 
the following data ; Temperature, pres- 
sure (reduced to sea lev(d), precipitation, 
direction of wind, state of weather, cur- 
rent wind velocity, maximum or minimum 
temperature since last observation, and 
kind and amount of clouds, with the direc- 
tion of their movement. From these data 
the forecaster, by comparison with pre- 
ceding reports, is able to trace the paths 
of storm areas from the time of their 
appearance to the moment of observation, 
and approximately determine and forecast 
their subsequent courses and tbe occur- 
rence of other weather conditions. 

Weather services similar to that of the 
TTnited States arc maintained by the Cana- 
dian and Mexican governments, and, by a 
system of Interchange, daily reports are 
received from a number of stations in those 
countries. Daily observations are also re- 
ceived from the Azores, Iceland, the Fa- 
roe Islands. Orc^at Britain, Germany, France, 
Portugal, European and Asiatic Russia, the 
Philippines. Hawaii, and Alaska, so that 
the field represented by the daily reports 
extends over practically the entire North- 
ern Hemisphere. * 

, The system for the collection and distri- 
bution of telegraphic reports of observa- 
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tlons is so arranprod that all of the prin- 
cipal stations in the United States receive 
8 a. m. reports from a sufficient iiuml>er 
of other stations to represent the general 
weather conditions over a considerable por- 
tion of the country. 

Forecast centers are also established at 
Chicago, 111. ; New Orleans, La. ; Denver, 
(’olo. ; San Francisco, Calif., and Portland, 
Ore. At the first three, morning forecasts 
only are prepared and distributed; at the 
last two both morning and evening fore- 
casts. Tlie Chicago district comprises the 
upper Mississippi Valley and the Northwest ; 
the New Orleans district, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and tiklahoma ; the Denver dis- 
trict, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona ; tiic San Francisco district, California 
and Nevada ; and the l^ortfand district, 
Wasliingloii, Oregon and Idaho. Forecasts 
art' issu(‘d at Wasiiiugion, 1). C., for all por- 
tions of the United States not included in 
the aforementioned distrlets. 

DistrihutiiiH of Furecanta. — Within two 
lioiirs alt('r the morning o])servatlons have 
lK‘en taken the forecasts are telegraphed 
Iroui the for(*cast centers to more than 
I'.rUh) principal distributing points, whence 
th(>y are furtiier disseminated by telegraph, 
telephone and mall. The forecasts reach 
nearly i;ir>,000 addresses dally by mall, the 
greater part being delivered early in the 
day, and none later, as a rule, than 6 
o’clock p. m. of the day of issue, and 
more tlmn .‘1,500,000 telephone subscribers, 
mainly in the rural districts, receive the 
forecasts by telephone within an hour of 
tile time the prediction is made. This sys- 
tem of forecast distribution is wholly under 
the supervision and at the expense of the 
(iovernrnent, and is in addition to and dis- 
tinct from the distribution eflfected through 
the pr<*HS associations and the daily news- 
papers. The rural free mall delivery sys- 
tem and rural telephone lines afford means 
of bringing within the benefits of this sys- 
tem a large number of farming conununl- 
ties which iiefore it was impracticable to 
reach with the dully forecasts. The Inde- 
pendent rural tc'iephone lines are being 
ufllizi'd to their fullest extent and this plan 
of distribution has been enlarged to cover 
the entire telephone service of many states. 

The Wedthcr Map. — ^The weather map is 
mailed Immediately after the morning fore- 
cast is telegraphed. On this map the salient 
fi'atures of current weather conditions 
tlirougliout the country are graphically rep- 
resent(‘d, accompanied by a synopsis of these 
comlitlons, in addition to which complete 
rc'ports from all th(' observing stations are 
presiuited in tabulated form. In order that 
all sections of the country may receive 
weather data, maps or bulletins containing 
the data in tabulated form are Issued from 
about one hundred of the larger stations. 
The maps Issued at Washington and other 
forecast centers contain detailed forecasts 
for the respective forecast districts, while 
other station maps and bulletins contain 
forecasts only for the localities in wbfeb 
they are distributed. 

ClimatoloQical Service. — Although the 200 
regular obNcrving stations, each representing 
al)oiit 21.000 square miles of territory, fur- 
nish sufficient data upon which to base the 
various forecasts, observations at many 
intermediate points are necessary before the 
climatology of the United States can be 
properly studied. This need has given rise 
to the establishment of an important and 
interesting feature of the Weather Bureau 
in its ('llmatological Service, which Is di- 
vided into forty-four local sections, each 
section, as a rule, covering a single state, 
and having for its center a regular observ- 


ing station. These centers collect tempera- 
ture and rainfall observations ffom more 
than ;i,600 co-operative statl«)ns. During 
the crop-growing season (from April to 
September, Inclusive) each section also re- 
ceives weekly mail reports of weather condi- 
tions from numerous correspondents. Dur- 
ing the some season the Central Office at 
Washington issues weekly a National 
Weather Bulletin, containing a series of 
charts graphically illustrating current and 
normal conditions of temperature and rain- 
fall for the entire country, and a general 
summary of the weather for each state. 
There Is issued at the Central Office every 
Tuesday during the winter a puhlleation 
entitled Snow and Ice Bulletin, which shows 
the area covered by snow, tlie d(M')th of 
snow and the thickness of Icc in rivers, etc., 
ns indicated by a large; number of reports 
of observations made on the afternoon of 
the day preceding the issii(‘ of the Bulletin. 
Tills publication is of especial value to 
those Interested in the winter wheat crop, 
to ice dealers, and to tlie manufacturers 
of rubber goods and all other articles the 
sale of which is largely affected by tlie 

f )re.sence or absence of snow and lee. Diir- 
ng the growing season in the cotton, corn, 
wheat, sugar and rice producing sections, 
de.signated centers receive telegrapliie re- 
ports of rainfall and dally extremes of 
temperature for publication in bulletin form, 
each local center receiving the reports from 
all others. 

Special Puhlications . — By the assistance 
of several thousand co-operative oh.servers, 
many of whom liuve maintained local rec- 
ords for long periods, the Weather Bureau 
endeavors to collect special local data and 
thus perfect the records that are necaled for 
the study of the relations between climate 
and agriculture, forestry, water resources, 
and other kindred subjects. 

In the utilization of these meteorological 
data the Weather Bureau employs a staff of 
officials of high scientilic ability wlio are 
not only engaged in the practical work 
already mentioned, but are also occupied 
in the elaiwrntlon of those fnudamental 
principles which must nec(‘ssarHy play an 
important part In tlie development of mete- 
orology and Us kindred sciences. The re- 
sults of these investigations are present I'd 
to the public through regular and special 
reports. 

Among the publications of the Weather 
Bureau the following are worthy of special 
notice : 

(a) The Monthly ^Veathcr Reriev\ which 
has been published regularly slm(‘ .lanuarv, 
1873. It contains elaborate ni(‘t(‘orological 
tables and charts showing the weather con- 
ditions for the month over the Unit«vl States 
and neigliborlng countries. The taldes con- 
tain the details of observations made at the 
regular and co-operative stations of the 
Weather Bureau. The nrraug(*inent of the 
material, however, as well as the discussiou 
of the meteorological data Is according to 
the natural drainage areas of the country. 
Instead of by states. 

(b) The Bulletin of the Mou7if Weather 
Research Observatory, a publication devoted 
to the .discussion of the sclentliic investi- 
gations of atmospheric phenomena, espe- 
cially to those that are being carried on at 
the research station located at Mount 
Weather. 

(c) A vast amount of climatological 
data is being prepared in a serl(‘s of sepa- 
rates, each treating of the principal climatic 
features of a limited area, the complete 
set — 106 In all — to cover the entire United 
States. Besides the general discussion and 
climatological tables, these reports will con- 
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tain valnablp notes furnishel by the Qeo- 
loj^lcal Htirvey coneernlnK tlie water power 
of the flistriets under ronsideration. 

(d) The bulletins, i)ublislied occasionally 
and now nurnberinj? about sixty, that con- 
tain the larger reports made by the experts 
of the service. 

The Library of the Weather Bureau con- 
tains about 2S,()0() books and pamphlets, 
consistinj' principally of tecbnlcal books 
on meteorolojjy and allied sciences and of 
published (dimatoloKical data from all parts 
of the world. It is available to all Weather 
Bureau officials and to students of meteor- 
ology ^^en(‘rally, who eitlnu* consult It per- 
sonally or tbrounb corresi)ondeuce. In ad- 
dition’ to its ^ienernl card catalopie it kt'epa 
up to date a cataloy:ne of the meteorological 
contents of the principal scientitic serials 
of tlic world. 

'IMie annual report of the Chief of the 
Bur<'.‘ui pi-cs<'uts a full summary of climatic 
dal a for tbe Lnlled States. 

J pstti innrnts and A liiiaraiuft . — The appa- 
ratus used at Weatlier Bureau stations for 
rccordinjr weatb<‘r (*ondilious Is lar^^ely the 
iv'sult of in)prov('in(‘nts devised by the 
Instrnnnuit division, to winch is intrusted 
tlie car(‘ of all standards. Tlu‘ kites, mete- 
orographs, S(‘lf-r('^lst('rini? instruments, and 
otluu- forms of ai)paratus devls<*d by the 
Weather Bunaiu are favorably known 
tbroujfbout tbe world. 

Tbe United States Government does not 
manufacture the instruments and apparatus 
(unployed in Its met('orolo^ical work. These, 
in general, are purchased under formal an- 
nual contracts with responsible manufac- 
turers, from wboni instruments and appara- 
tus of tbe standard Wc'atber Bureau patterns 
may be iiroeured by private parties. 

Foreraslfi and ^'arninut ^. — The extent to 
which the work of the Weather Bureau 
affc'cts tbe daily life of the people and 
i)eeomes a factor in tludr vocations and 
busiiK'Ss eu1(‘Tprises, already very Kveat, is 
iuereasing yearly. Of the warnings men- 
tioiK'd tbos(' of storms and liurrlean<‘s, issued 
for tbe benefit of marine interests, are the 
most valuable. 

Storm warnings are displayed at nearly 
?>00 points alon^’ tbe Atlantic, I’aeitic, and 
Gulf coasts and the shores of the Great 
IjUkes, including? every port and harlM)r of 
any consldt'rable importance, and so nearly 
perfect lias this servici* beetjine that scarcely 
a storm of niarUial daimer to maritime in- 
ti'rests lias oeenrrecl for years for which 
ample warnin)j;s have not b<*<‘n Issued from 
twelve to twi'uty-four hours in advance. 
The reports from the West Iudl(‘s are e.s- 
peeially valuable in this eonneetion, as 
they enable tbe Bureau to forecast with 
jjfre’at aeeiiraev tin' apiiroaeb of those de- 
structive luirrieaues wbieb, durlnjj: tlie period 
from .Inly to October, an' liable to sweep the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts. The sallins:s 
of the Imnn'iiso number of ve.ssel.s enKaged 
in our ocean and lake traffic are larj?ely 
deti'rmined by these warniuRS. and those 
displayed for a siuRle hurrioano are known 
to have detained in port on our Atlantic 
coast vessels valued with their cai’Roes at 
more than .$.‘10,000,000. 

The warnlriRs of those sudden and destruc- 
tive temperature eliauRcs known fts cold 
waves arc probably next In importance. 
These warnlnRs. which are issued from 
twen tv-four to thirty-six hours in advance, 
are disseminated throughout the threatened 
regions by means of ilaprs displayed at reg- 
ular Weather Bureau and sub-display sta- 
tions, by telegraph, telephone and mall 
service to all places receiving the dally fore- 
casts and to a large number of special 
addresses in addition. The warnings issued 
for a slnple cold wave of exceptional severity 


and extent resulted in saving more than 
$.‘{..^00,000 through the protc'ctlou of prop- 
erty from injury or destruction. 

The warnings of frosts and freezing 
weather ax’e also of immense value, particu- 
larly to the fruit, sugar, tobacco, cranberry, 
and market gardening interests. I’lic early 
truck-raising industry, so extensively carried 
on in the regions bordering on the (iulf and 
South Atlantic coasts and in Florida, and 
which has increased so greatly in tlie last 
few years is largely dependent for Its suc- 
ecHS on the co-operation of the Weather Bu- 
reau in this particular, and the growers of 
oranges and otlu'r fruits In Florida and Cal- 
ifornia have also reeeivc'd great beiK'lit 
therefrom. The value of the orange' bbioiii, 
vegetables and Strawlx'rries lu’oteeted and 
snv<‘d on a single* night In a limilc'd district 
in Florida threaigh tlie instrnme'utality of 
warnings of free*zi ng weather sent on't by 
the Bure'au was repeerted at ove'r .$100,000. 

The eoraine'ree of onr rivers is gre'atly 
aided, and llv<*s and pre)perty in regions 
subject to overllow are pre)te*cted, by the 
publication of the river stages and the 
issue of river and flood forecasts based on 
reports received from about r»00 spe'cial 
river and rainfall statlems. On one oe'ca- 
aion live stock and other movable property 
to the estiin.ated vnliu' of about .$1 ."i.OOO.OOO 
Were removed from regions in the lowc'i* 
Mlssls.sippi Vulb'y that were afterward in- 
undated, as a result of warnings issued 
by the Bureau a week in advance of the 
flood. 

The value of the service was even more* 
strongly (*mphasized daring another great 
flood from March to .Tune in the Mississipiil 
watershed. The flood in the njiiicr Missis- 
sippi watershed was one of the greatest in 
its history, while In many portions of the 
lower watershed tin* stages were the high- 
est ever known. Yet, notwithstanding the 
enormous volumes of water the fon'casts 
and warnings were accurately verifled. lioth 
as to location, stage* and date*. Warnings 
were isHn(*cl from four da vs to three wei'Us 
in advance and in no single Instance did the 
stage that was fore'cast differ from that ac- 
tually recorded by more* than four- ten tbs of 
a foot. Tbe average differenee was about 
two-tenths of a foot. The value of prop- 
erty savt'd by the Wenlln*r Bure'au warn- 
ings ce>uld not be aeenrate'Iy eomrmte'd, but 
probably exceoeh'd that mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

(Special linipfilti Derived from Tfeporfp and 
JVaruinus . — While tbe value' eef the* Bureau’s 
reports and warnings to ninny interests is 
so obvious as scarcely to nee*d more than 
tbe brii'f ine'nllun already giv(*n. there are 
numerous special applications of the infeer- 
roatlon to individual pursuits and industries 
that might not be suspected. An account 
of some of these might lead to an in- 
creased use of the data in (pnirters wlu're 
the possibility of their ai)])lieatlon has not 
yet been recognized, and additional detail 
of the manner in which the information is 
utilized in a number of enterprls('s will 
doubtless be found of interest. 

The railway and transportation compa- 
nies make continued use of the forecasts 
in all of their shipments. Perishable prod* 
nets are protected against temiierntnre ex- 
tremes by icing or heating, as conditions 
may require. 

The uses made of temperature forecasts 
In the cities are more varied than Is gener- 
ally supposed. With notice of an approach- 
ing cold wave greenhouses are closed and 
boilers fired. Fire plugs, exposed water 
mains, and general plumbing are protected : 
large stock yards drain their mains : gaso- 
line engines are drained : work In eonerete 
iB stopped ; merchants curtail advertisements 
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or dirort attention larpoly to cold weather 
articles ; coal dealers supply partial orders 
to all customers Instead of full orders to 
a few. 

In the agricultural districts the frost and 
cold wave warninprs arc invaluable to the 
trucker and fruit prrower, especially In the 
spring?, when tender vc|t?etahles are pro- 
tected by coverings of paper, cloth or soil. 

Manne Sierriee . — Meteorological informa- 
tion pertaining to the oceans la collected 
from about 2,000 co-operative observers on 
vessels of war and commerce and other sail- 
ing craft. Many vessels equipped with 
wireless telegraph send messages twice daily 
to the stations at San Francisco, Cal., and 
I’ortlaud, Ore., for use In the forecast work 
at those points. The data thus obtained 
are platted on daily synoptic charts for the 
use of the Hydrographic Office, of the Navy. 
Fight stations are maintained on the ocean 
coasts for vessel reporting and the announce- 
ment of wrecks, marine disasters and other 
casnnltles. In one year these stations re- 
ported the passing of more than 30,000 
vessels, 

/'uiploi/ces . — The conduct of the regular 
observation stations outside of Washington 
requires the constant services of about 530. 
and the business of tlie central office in 
Washington of about 18.5 employees. The 
annual dlsl)ursements of the Bureau amount 
to about $1,000,000. Original appointments 
are to the lowest grades, and upon certifi- 
cation by the Federal rivll Service ('om- 
mission ; promotion depends upon abllitv. 
Ap])li{*ants for positions should communleate 
witli the (Mvil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington. 

Weather Bureau: 

Discussed, 5979, 6171, 6347. 

Establishment of, in Department of 
Agriculture, recommended, 5487. 
Weather-Map. — A map issued by the 
Weath(‘r Bureau forecasting weather condi- 
tions by such Indications as wind, temper- 
ature and other elemental phenomena. (See 
\V5‘nth(>r Bureau.) 

Weh-Foot Country, — A nickname for Ore- 
gon (< 1 . v.). (Sec also States); sometimes 
also nicknamed Beaver State and Sunset 
State. 

Wehster-Hayno Debate. — A debate in the 

Senate in 1830 between Daniel Webster and 
lioluTt Y. lla.vne on t’onstitutlonal Inter- 
pretation. 

Weehawken, The, engagement of, with 

th(‘ Fimjalf referred to, 3392. 

Weeks Law. (See Forest Reservations.) 
Weighers and Gaugers, compensation of, 

referred to, 2723. 

Weights and Measures: 

international bureau of, establish- 
immt of, referred to, 4437. 

International commission upon, at 
Paris, 4560. 

International movement for reform 
of system of, referred to, 3592. 

Obligatory use of metric system of, 
referred to, 4408. 

Referred to, 166. 

Report of International American 
(Jonference on, referred to, 5513. 

Set of, for each State, 1477. 

Uniformity of, necessity for, 58, 60, 
76, '100, 561, 879. 
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Weldon Railroad (Va.), Seizure and De- 
struction of. — June 21, 1804, during (Iran Fa 
operations against I'etersbiirg and Kicb- 
mond, an attempt was made to capture the 
I’etersbnrg and Weldon Railroad, an im- 
portant supply line for the ('on federate 
army. The Second and Sixth Corps, under 
Generals Birney and Wright, cut the tele- 
graph wires three miles south of I’etersbiirg, 
but were repulsed with a loss of seven guns 
and many prisoners. Another and success- 
ful effort was made on Aug. 18, 1804. 
Lee had drawn heavily from his forces In 
Peterslairg to resist a threatened attack on 
the north side of Richmond. The Fifth 
Army Corps, under Gen. Warren, moved 
from its position at the extreme left of 
Grant’s army and struck the railroad four 
miles below Petersburg. Mahoue’s division 
of Lee’s army tried to force Warren back, 
hilt he held his position, with a loss, after 
three days’ fighting, of 4,543 men. By the 
241 h seven miles or railroad were destro.yed. 
Aug. 25 the Second Army ('orps and Gri'gg’s 
cavalr.v, while at Reams Station destroying 
the railroad, were assailed. The fighting 
was desperate and a part of the Union line 
gave way after losing 5 guns and 2,400 
men, three-fourths of whom were missing. 
Welland Canal, controversy with Can- 
ada respecting tolls upon, discussed, 
5211, 5213, 5675, 5678, 5749. 
Retaliatory measures proclaimed by 
President Benj. Harrison, 5725. 
Referred to, 5749. 

Revoked by proclamation, 5812. 
Settlement of, referred to, 5869. 
West India Company.— in 1G21 the 
States-Goneral of the United Netherlands 
chartered the Dutch West India Company. 
Among other important grants It received 
from the Government the exclusive right of 
trading with a large part of the coasts of 
America and Africa, planting colonies 
building forts, employing soldiers and 
fleets, making treaties, and attacking the 
colonies and commerce of Spain and Portu- 
gal. This company planted the colony of 
New Netherlands In the United Statt's, as 
well as the Dutch settlemonts In Brazil, 
Guiana, the West Indies, and on the Gold 
Coast of Africa. In lli74 the company n*- 
linqiilshed N(*w Netherlands to tin* Fngllsh. 
its powerful fleets took many rich prizes 
on the coasts of Spanish and Portuguese 
America. In 1(524 the projector of the 
Dutch West India Company obtained a 
charter from (Jiistavus Aclol|>lius, of Swe- 
den, granting special trading inivileges in 
America. Under its auspices sidtlomeuts 
were made along the Delaware Rive r. 

West Indies. — The area of the West In- 
dies is about 65,000 square miles, a Utile 
more than half that of the United King- 
dom. They extend from about 27" N. 
latitude to 10° N. latitude. Then* are three 
independent republics — Cuba, Haiti ami 
Santo Domingo, with an area of 72,200 
square miles and a population of 3,200,000. 
Islands under foreign rule ari* : L’nlled 
States, 3,750 square miles ; British, 2,300 
square miles ; Danish, 140 smiare miles ; 
French, 1,350 square miles; Netherland.s, 
430 square miles ; Venezuelan, 90 square 
miles. 

The Bahamas consist of about 3,000 Lsl- 
ands and reefs, of which twenty are in- 
habited. There Is praetieaPy no running 
water, though there are ample uudergrouua 
supplies. 

South of Puerto Rico the islands form a 
deeply submerged mountain ridge separat- 
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InK the Caribbean Rea from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Mont in Martinique, and 

the 8onffri(''re, In St. Vincent, have been the 
Hcene of disastrous eruptions. 

West Indies. (See also (hiba; Puerto 
Bico; Denmark; Danish West In- 
dies) : 

Cession of islands in, to United 
States, treaty regarding, 3778, 
3779. 

Discussed, 3796, 3886. 

Commerce of United States, destruc- 
tion of, by pirates in, discussed, 
765. 

Commercial relations with, 818. 
Armed vessels stationed for protec- 
tion of, by, 1476. 

Naval force of United States in, 650, 
875, 2677. 

Pira<'y in, 7.58, 76.5, 984, ,3777. 

Value of, as naval outposts, discussed, 
.3777. (See also St. John Island; 
St. Thomas Island.) 

Ves8(ds from Montserrat Island, du- 
ties on, suspended by proclamation, 
4871. 

West Point, N. Y.; 

Military Acadamy at. (See Military 
Academy.) 

Military Department of, discontinued, 
4713. 

West Virginia. — One of (ho central group 
of states. Nickname. “3'he Pan Handle 
Stale" ; motto, "Montaui semper liberi" 
("Mountaineers are always freemen”). It 
extends from lat. .37° 12' to 40® 38' north, 
and from long. 77® 40' to 82® 35' west, an 
area of 24.170 square miles. West Virginia 
is bounded on the nortiiwest by Ohio (sep- 
arated by the Ohio Itlver), on the north 
by Maryland and Pennsylvania (separated 
from the former by tlie Potomac), on the 
east and south by Virgiuia, and on tbe west 
by Kentucky (separated by the Big Randy 
River), 'rhe state Is hilly or mountninous 
and contains abundance of timber and coal, 
being, in fact, one of the leading states in 
the production of the latter. Of the manu- 
facturing Interests the iron and steel in- 
dustry, confined almost entirely to Wheel- 
ing, is the njost Important. 

West Virginia was originally a part ol 
Virginia. When that state adopted the 
ordinance of secession, April 17, 1861, 
many of the pecjple of the western and 
northwestern parts of the state claimed 
that they were not to be bound by that 
action. A convention was called In 1861, 
which resolved not to recognize the State 
officers who were in opposition to the 
National Gove^niment. This convention 
elected Francis II. Plerpoint governor of 
Virginia and called a legislature to meet at 
Wheeling. It also voted to erect a new 
state, called Kanawha, and the legislature 
which was called by the convention voted 
to recognize the new state. It was ad- 
mitted to the Union as the State of West 
Virginia June 19, 1863 (page 3368). 

The forest area of West Virginia, esti- 
mated at 18,400 square miles, covers 78 
per cent, of its surface. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 96,685, comprising 
10,026,442 acres, valued with stock and 


improvements, at $314,738,540. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was ,$20.65, 
against .$12.00 In 1000. The value of do- 
incKti<* animals, poultry, cic., was .$ 4.3, .336,- 
07,3. including 620,288 cattle, valued at 
$15,860,764: 179,991 horses, $18,583,381; 
11,717 mules. $1,3.39,760; 328,18S swine, 
$2,087.,392 ; 910,360 sheep, $3,400,901, and 
poultry, $1,628,700. The yield and value 
of the field crops of 1911 was: Corn, 707,- 
000 acres. 18,170.000 bushels, $13,991,000; 
wheat, 238,000 acres. 2.737,000 bushels, $2.- 
792,000; oofs, 110,000 acres, 2,420.000 
bushels, $1,355,000; rye. 17,000 acres, 187,- 
000 bushels, $168,000; potatoes, 44. 000 
acres. 1,980.000 bushels, $2,059,000; hay, 
648,000 acres. 428,000 tons, .$8,560.000 ; 
tobacco, 15,000 acres, 11,250.000 pounds, 
$900,000, In 1910 the State ranked second 
in the amount of coal produced, taking 
this position away from Illinois on account 
of the strike among the mine-workers in the 
latter state, i'enusylvania is the only 
state producing more coal than West Vir- 
ginia. 3316 output of 1910 was 61.071.000 
short tons, valued at $50.0(>5.001 . The out- 
put of 1911 fell back to 60, .500, 000 short 
tons. The state revenues for the fiscal 
year 1910-1911 were $5,379,609: expendi- 
tures. $5,183,416: balance on liand Sept. 
.30, 1911, $1,011,020. 3'he property valua- 
tion was .$1,119,828,173, and tlie tax rate 
84 cents per $100, The State has no 
bonded debt. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in West Virginia having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at the iie- 
ginning of 1915 was 2,749. 33ie amount of 
capital invested was $1 75.727,000. giving 
empl 03 ’^ment to 79.278 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $110,0,3.3.000. and turning 
out finished goods worth $19.3,512.000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid aggregated $51,378,000. 

I'he business interests of the state suf- 
fered serious losses by an extensive coal 
miners’ strike in 1914. and state-wide pro- 
hil)ition decreased the public revenue bv 
$1,125,000, 

West Virginia (seo also (Uarksburg) : 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
,3368. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed 
and pro(‘lamation 'regardinpc, 4.399, 
4424. 

Westcott, Hampton, lieutenant in Navy, 

nomination of, and reasons therefor, 

1126. 

Western European Division, State De- 
partment. — This division was organized In 
1909 by Secretary of State Knox. It has 
charge of other than administrative matters 
In Great Britain and Colonies, France*. Bel- 
gium, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Morocco, the Congo, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Denmark and Liberia. 
This division of the work of the State De- 
partment (q. V.) Is under the supervision 
of the third assistant secretary of state 
(q. v.L 

Western Beserve. — The charters of most 
of the original Colonies granted territory 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. After the Revolution the unsettled 
western portions were ceded to the Gtmeral 
Government. When Connecticut made her 
cession the state reserved a tract of land 
between the forty-first paraliel of latitude 
and Lake Brie as a foundation for her 
school fund. It extended 120 miles west- 
ward from the Pennsylvania boundary line, 
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and contained 3,666,291 acres, afterwards 
included, in Obio. An act of Congress in 
ISOO authorized the President to deed to 
('oniiecticut the title to this Western Ue- 
serve, to quiet titles of settlers, on condi- 
tion that the state surrender all claims to 
its jurisdiction. On the admission of Ohio 
as a state, Connecticut lost all Interest in 
the territory. The tract was settled largely 
by Connecticut people. 

Western Territory, instructions to gov- 
ernor of, regarding employment of 
militia against Indians, 6306. 

Whale Fisheries, papers for vessels en- 
gaged in, referred to, 1774. 

Whig.~A name taken by the politionl party 
in llic Anierlcan Colonies which favored the 
Uevoliition, as opposed to the Tories, who 
advocated adherence to the mother country. 
The name was llrst used in Great Britain 
to designate those Scotch Covenanters 
whoso rebellion In 1699 led to the fixing the 
name upon any opponents of tlie court. The 
term as generally used in America, how- 
ever, refei's to the political party in the 
Unit('d Stales which began to develop to- 
ward the end of John Quincy Adams’s ad- 
ministration, favoring a national bank, a 
protective tariff, a system of Internal Im- 
proveinonts, and in general holding to a 
latitudinarian const met ion of the Consti- 
tution. I’liey were stt first called Natloiml 
itei)ublic.M ns. jtnd those who opposed them 
wore known as Democratic Uep\iblicans. 
After the defeat of Adams, in 1828, Henry 
(May boeaiue the leader of the National 
Kepnbliea ns. 

The party took the name of Whig In 
1834, and in 1836, falling to unite on any 
candidate of tludr own for the Presidency, 
Marlin Van lluren elected by the op- 

position. In 1840 the Whigs elected Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison. After the death of 
Harrison they quarreled with Vlee-l*roKl- 
dent M’yler, who had succeeded Harrison 
as I'resident and had vetoed the dseal 
nu'asuros passed by the Whig Congress. 
In 1844 they nominated Henry Cl.ay for 
the Presidency, but he was defeated by 
James K. Polk. 'The annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, the Wilmot Proviso, and 
other phases of the slavery question caused 
serious dissensions In the Whig party, but 
they preserved their power for another 
terra by nominating a military candidate 
in the person of Zachar.v M^aylor. He was 
elected, but the disintegration of the Whig 
party had begun. 

Many of the northern Whigs became 
Free Soiiers, and by 1856 Republicans, 
while many temporarily joined the Ameri- 
can or Know-Nothing party. Largo num- 
bers of the southern Whigs became Demo- 
crats. The factions of the old party united 
and nominated Winfield Scott for IVesl- 
dent in 1852, but he was defeated by 
Franklin Pierce. A small number of Whigs 
formed the Constitutional Union party and 
nominated Bell and Everett In 1800. Be- 
sides those already mentioned, the chief 
leaders of the party in the north were wer'' 
Webster. Winthrop, Choate, Seward. Gree- 
ley, and Weed *, In the south, Mangum, 
Badger, Bell, Berrien, Forsyth, Stephens, 
Toombs, Prentiss, and Crittenden, and in 
the west, Glddlngs, Ewing and Corwin. 
Whisky. (See Liquors — Malt, etc.) 
Whisky Insurrection.*— A revolt against 
the enforcement of a Federal excise law by 
the people of four counties of western 
Pennsylvania. 

The first bill for an excise law was beaten 
In Congress June 21, 1790. The project 


was revived the following year, and the first 
excise law was passed March 3, 1791. The 
Senators from Pennsylvania were instructed 
by their legislature to oppose the law, “es- 
tablished on principles subversive of peace, 
liberty, and the rights of citizens.’^ In 
Pennsylvania the law was violently opposed 
by one Bradford and his followers and con- 
demned by more peaceable and refb'ctlng 
citizens, followinjf? the load of Albert Galla- 
tin, afterwards Secretary of the 'Troasury, 
minister to France, envoy extraordinary to 
England, etc., and William Findlrw and 
John Smiley, membors of ('ongress. Numer- 
ous meetings wore held to proU'st against 
this law. which bore with particular force 
upon the settlers of western Pennsylvania 
because of their isolated position, distance 
from the seaboard, and the scarcity of 
money in that region. In response to 
repeated protests Congress on May 8, 1792, 
passed an act reducing the duties on whisky, 
but, on account of the threatening attitude 
of some of the settlers, empowering the 
IM’esident to use militia in suppressing dis- 
turbances within a state, the agents of 
the Government sent to collect the excise 
having been maltreated and driven from 
the country and the marshals refused oflice 
room and assistance in serving writs, Presi- 
dent Washington, by a i)r6rlaTnaMon of 
Sept. 15. 1792 (116), called upon the elti- 
zons to abandon their unlawful proceedings. 
Instead of complying, resistance ti) the 
service of writs continued and the ofiicc'rs 
were tarn^d and feathered. Aug. 1. 1794, 
a mass meeting of 7,900 armed insurgents 
was lu'ld on Braddoek’s Fitdd. a county 
judge presiding, with Albert Gallatin as 
sc'cndary and Bradford as the leading 
spirit. An emergi'iiey had now arisen. 
Governor MlflHn. of Pennsylvania, having 
de<'lined to take the initiative, a eertifieale 
of the existence of an insurroetiou was ob- 
tained from a Federal judg(‘. and on Aug. 7, 
1794, President Washington again called 
upon the insurgents to disperse and I’f'tlre 
peaceably to their homes on or before S('pi. 
1. 1794 (1501. 'Phis warning was unlu'cnh'd 
and was followed by a third proclamaliou 
on Sept. 25, 1704 (15,'>). A re(|uisition for 
15.000 militia was issm'd to tip' governoru 
of Pennsylvania. Virginia, Maryland, and 
New Jersey. A Federal commission of three 
and a State commission of two piv'coded the 
troops with offers of amnesty on full sul)- 
mlssion, Bradford urged armed leslstanee, 
Gallatin eonnsolod submission. Washington 
accompanied the troops, which W(‘re in com- 
mand of Governor Lee. of Virginia, as far 
as rarlislc. Alexander HamiPon, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, neenmpani«'d the 
expedition to the scene of disorder. '^Pbe 
troops arrived In the rebellious district early 
in November. After giving the people time 
to obey the President's proclamation. Lee’s 
force arrested many of those who failed to 
accept the proffered amnesty. BradL^rd and 
the more violent loaders escaped. Those 
captured w^ere tried, eonvietc'd, and later 
pardoned by the President. The first show 
of Federal force had suppressed the Insur- 
rection. (See Illustration opposite 162.) 

Whisky Insurrection (see also Penn- 
sylvania, insurrections in): 
Discussed, 154, 160, 162. 

Pardon granted insurgents, 173. 
Deferred to, 176. 

Proclamations against, 116, 1.50, 1.53. 
Whisky Ring.—A conspiracy of distillers 
and United States officials formed in SI. 
Louis, Mo., in 1872 to defraud the Govern- 
ment of internal-revenue tnxf'S. By 1874 
the ring had attained national proportions, 
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with branches In Milwaukee, Chicago, Pe« 
orla, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Washington. Distillers 
who refused to enter the combination were 
trapped Into technical violations of the 
revenue laws, and when made liable to 
seizure they were given their choice be- 
tween ruin and surnuider to the ring. The 
combination became so powerful that When 
Secretary Bristow ordered a transfer of 
supervisors, which would have thrown the 
ring into confusion, tludr agents at Wash- 
ington procured a countermand of the order 
from Presld<‘nt (Irant. After diligent effort 
evidence was obtained against the distillers 
and revenue agents. T^pon this evidence 
the Oovernnient seized 500, ()()() worth of 
property and procured indictmemts against 
U.‘]8 pc'rsons. It was shown that the 
Treasury had been d<'fraud('d of $1,050,- 
000 betw’cen July 1, 1874, and May 1, 1875. 
When the papers were laid before President 
Grant he indorsed them with orders to “let 
no guilty man escajie,” The moat im- 
portant convictions were those of John A. 
.Tovee, special revenue agent ; John Mc- 
Doimld, supervisor, and William O. Avery, 
chief clerk in the Treasury Department. 

White House, The. — The site for the erec- 
tion of the White ITonse, or the “President’s 
Palace,’’ as It was termed on some of the 
earlier maps, was selected hy President 
Washington and General T/Enfant when 
they laid out the city of Washington in 
17h2. The corner stone was placed in that 
year. 

The plans were procured hy competition, 
which gave the award to James llohan. a 
distinguished young architect from Dublin, 
afterward identified for many years with 
the architectural work of the capital city. 
By the architects of today his design is con- 
sidered to surpass anything of a similar 
style since constructed in this country. The 
White House was so called after the home 
of Martha Washington in Virginia, the name 
being particularly appropriate, because of 
the fact that the free-stone of the edifice Is 
painted white. 

According to the original plan, the build- 
ing was 160 feet long. It is built in tbc 
English Kennlssance style. The North and 
South porches, constructed from designs 
made by Latrobe In 180a, were added twent.v- 
flve years after the first occupancy of the 
house ; and in Jefferson’s time and under his 
direction, terraces were built extending 150 
feet east and west of the mansion. The 
West Terrace, enclosed in glass and other- 
wise disguised, became in time the Conserva- 
torv so dear to the heart of the Washington 
sight seer. The East Terrace was removed 
al>out the time of the Civil War, but, hap- 
pily, both of these were restored and beau- 
tified during the general reconstruction of 
the house In 1902. 

The White House, when President Adams 
came to take possession of it In 1800, was 
neither finished nor furnished, and its sur- 
roundings were rough and unattractive, lit- 
tle or no effort having been made to reclaim 
the adjacent country from muddy and 
ragged woodland. From time to time Con- 
gress made small appropriations for the 
adornment of the Executive Mansion, and 
this money was spent more or less wisely by 
the several administrations In their efforts 
to make the official residence comfortable. 
An appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
was made to President Madison after the 
fire of 1814, during the occupation of Wash- 
ington by tbe British, for the purpose of re- 
furnishing : but despite the expenditure of 
mope than two million dollars upon the fur- 
nishing and decorating of the building dur- 


ing the first three-quarters of a century of 
Its existence. It contained but few articles 
of value at the time of the remodelling un- 
der President Roosevelt. President Roose- 
velt also restored the official title “White 
House” to the edifice, which had been called 
for several previous administrations merely 
the “Executive Mansion.” 

It was originally intended that the public 
offices should be separate from the Presi- 
dent’s home ; and previously to 1814, the 
Executive Departments occupied small d<' 
tached buildings in the White House 
grounds. But of necessity the Presldent’a 
privacy was invaded by the businc.ss of his 
office, until finally, during the Civil War, 
President Lincoln set aside the second story 
of the East Wing for oflicial business piir- 
po.sos. This invasion limited the accommoda- 
tions for comfortable living and introduced 
a degree of publicity into the family life of 
the Chief Executive which was far from 
agreeable. But these and many other dis- 
comforts were at last removed in 1902-3 by 
the construction of the new office building 
and by the remodelling of the entire old 
building. There is now little business of an 
official nature conducted in the house proper, 
and the East Wing has been reclaimed for 
domestic purposes. With the exception of 
the outside walls, scarcely any part of the 
building has been left unchanged. The old 
flooring, long in a dangerous condition, has 
been replaced by new, supported upon steel 
beams. The latest improvements in heating, 
lighting, and plumbing have supplanted the 
old-fashioned arrangements tolerated by 
many administrations. In this process, it 
Is to be regretted that many nooks and 
crannies of historic interest have been ob- 
literated, hut It is comforting to know that 
the alterations will preserve in good condi- 
tion and for a much longer period the main 
structure and the chief beauties of the old 
house. 

The Eant Room . — In viewing this magnifi- 
cent apartment It is difficult to milize that 
it was at one time used hy Mrs. John 
Adams as a drying-room for the family linen. 
The East Room was not finished cinlll 1836. 
and a bare, bleak place it must have been in 
those early days ! In former times stale 
banquets wore held there, hut In more recent 
years It has been used chiefly for public re- 
ceptions. During the administration of 
President Arthur this room was redecorated 
and refurnished, and afterward no changes 
of importance were made until 1002, when, 
with the rest of the building, it underwent 
almost complete transformation. Before this 
period the walls were hung with historical 
portraits, among them the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of Washington, saved from the fire 
of 1814 by Mrs. Madison; but these were 
removed, as were also the pillars and beams 
of the old room, to give place to the present 
beautiful scheme of decoration. The walls 
and ceilings are now of white; the spaces 
over the doors and windows contain low- 
relief panels, each illustrating one of the 
fables of iEson. The ceiling is most elabo- 
rate, but of delicate design ; from each of 
its three panels bang the splendid cut-glass 
chandeliers, which have taken the place of 
the former larger, but less artistic ones. 
Four beautiful mantels of colored marbles 
are features of the recent remodelling. The 
draperies are of rich yellow silk. 

The Bine Boom. — Tt is in this famous 
apartment that the President receives his 
guests upon state occasions. The room is 
considered the handsome.st In the house in 
point of decorntion. and also in its beautiful 
proportions. The floor Is a fine, highly pol- 
ished parquetry, and the walls are covered 
with a heavy steel-blue silk, with yellow em- 
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broideries at the celling and wainscot. In 
the pattern of tills embroidery and In the 
decoration of the ceiling and of the window 
hangings, the star Is used with* graceful 
effect. Each of the three windows is sur- 
mounted by a golden eagle. A feature of 
the room is the fine marble mantel with its 
supports representing sheaves of arrows 
tipped with gold bronze. When receiving In 
the Itlue Room, the presidential party stands 
in front of the windows, but formerly it 
occui)i(‘d the north end of the room. A 
heavy roi)e of silk encloses a passageway for 
th(‘ procession of guests, who must pass from 
the Red Room into the presence of the host, 
and thence into the Green Room. This 
change is one of the many that were brought 
alioiit by the re-arrangcunent of the entire 
premises. During the administration of 
dolin Adams, the Blue Room was used as a 
sort of v<‘stibule, its convenient location 
making it available for this purpose. 

Thf; lied Room , — In early times this was 
the anteroom to the Library and tin* Gab- 
inet Room. It adjoins the State Dining 
Room, and by recent changes has been 
turned into a smoking room, except when it 
is required for service on recidving days. It 
is then used as formerly, in conjunction 
with the series of state parlors. Its walls 
are covered with dark red velvet and are 
hung with historical portraits. Its marble 
mant(‘l is one of those which formerly 
adorned the State Dining Room, — the other 
being placed in the Green Room. 

The Orcen Room . — In previous days the 
Green Room was the family dining-room. 
The present Private Dining Room was then 
used for state dinners. As in the Blue 
Room, the walls of the Green Room are hung 
with velvet ; here, lioweV(‘r, the color is an 
exquisite silvery green. Some of the orig- 
inal paintings whicli are reproduced in the 
Wlilte House Gallery of IVirtraits of the 
I'resldents also adorn the walls of this room. 

fitnte and Private Dinln<j Roomn . — The 
State Dining Room was enlarged in IbOl! by 
the addition of a corridor from which the 
private stairway led. This necessitated the 
ri'inoval of that portion of the stairs. The 
room now measures forty by tifty feet and 
will accommodate as many as one hundred 
guests at table. Tlie walls are of panelled 
oak, and the window draperies of heavy 
giM'en velvet. Flemish tapestries of the six- 
tc'enth century are a feature of the room, 
which is further decorated by tropliies of 
the chase in American hunting-grounds ar- 
rangi'd around the beautifully carved cor- 
nice. The furniture is of red mahogany ; 
it Includes two tables, — the larger crescent 
in shape, and the smaller a rounded oblong. 

An interesting feature* of the furnishings 
of tlie State Dining Room i.s the complete 
service of china and cut glass, manufactured 
from special designs made exclusively for the 
White House and selected by Mrs. Roosevelt 
from a numl>er submitted to her for ap- 
proval. The design is simple but rich in 
effect, and the china is of the purest texture, 
the whole having been very costly. The 
glass, which Includes many pieces, is of the 
best American cut. 

The Private Dining Room has been re- 
modelled in a style essentially colonial, with 
an attractive color scheme of ivory white 
and red. The celling is domed and the win- 
dow hangings are of red velvet. The fur- 
niture in thi.s apartment harmonizes with 
the general plan of decoration, it also being 
distinctly colonial in design. 

The Library . — The room, which is oval In 
shape, is situated on the second story of the 
Executive Mansion and was once used as the 
President’s office, but is now converted into 
a private sitting room. It was during Presi- 


dent Fillmore’s administration that the 
Library was lirst planned, au approfiriation 
being made for that purpose. The low book- 
cases lining the walls contain over seven 
thousand volumes, principally literature of 
a historical and classical character, and 
chiefly of Mrs. Fillmore’s own selection. 
She greatly deplored the lack of books in 
the White House and urged the need of a 
more extensive Library. However, it did 
not progress as it should have done, and is 
not catalogued. 

The Kueecuiive Office , — From the time of 
President Lincoln’s administration, the busi- 
ness of the White House began to encroach 
seriously upon the living quarters. The dis- 
comfort and inconvenience resulting from 
this combination of public and priv.ato life 
under om* roof — and that a roof of ver.v 
limited dimonsions-r-had long been realized. 
Plans to relieve the situation were occa- 
sionally brought forward, but nothing was 
accomplished until 1P02, when the recon- 
striiction of the entire establishment took 
place. It was then that the one-storie'd and 
basement building was erected at the end of 
the West Terrace for the accommodation of 
the Executive Offices. The architects have 
placed the structure most effectively in its 
relation to its surroundings. It contains a 
Reception Room, the President’s suite of 
rooms, the offic(*s of the President’s Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary, telegraph and 
telephone rooms and several other offices. 
The building is comparatividv small and will 
probably give place to a larger one in the 
course of time. (See Illustrations, DIO, 
240, 288, 711, 82.'!, 1231, 1013, 0788.) 

White Leagues roforred to, 4251. (See 
also Klu-Klux-Klan.) 

White Plains (N. Y.), Battle of.— After 
the liattle of Harlem Heights, In which 
Washington was (uiahled to maintain bis 
ground in the face of the British attack, 
Gen. Howe's war ships udvarieed up tlie 
East River and landed troops at Frogs J’olnt 
(now Throggs Neck). His purpose was lo 
gain a ptisitlon in Washington’s rear and 
thus cut iiim off from communication with 
his army outside of New York. About 4.01)0 
British were stuit (o dislodge some 1.400 
Amerl<'aiis who were intrenched on ('hat- 
terton Hill. After a short and sliarj) 
skirmish Hie Anieiicans ftdl hack in good 
order to tin* main hodv of the army, having 
lost but little more than lialf as many as 
their oppomuits. q’lu* American loss is vari- 
ously stated at from 12r» to 200. whih* the 
lowest official estimate of the British loss 
places it at 2.‘J1. The following night Wash- 
ington retired to a much stronger position 
about live miles north and Howe withdrew 
to Dobbs Ferry. 

White Slavery.— A term applied to the en- 
ticing and Incarceration of girls for immoral 
purposes. Exposuri's in Great Britain, 
France and the United States led to an in- 
ternational conference in Paris In 1902, 
which resulted In a treaty, afterwards rati- 
fied hy nearly all the civilized governments. 
In March, 1910, Congress adopted what was 
known as the Bennett Law, making the im- 
portation of women for immoral purposes a 
penal offense, and, in .Tune, 1910, Congress 
adopted what was known as the Mann Law, 
making interstate transportation of women 
for Immoral purposes a penal offense. The 
constitutionality of the Mann Law was vig- 
orously attacked, but was sustained by the 
Court. 

Whitehall, N. Y., proelamatiou granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2540. 
Wichita Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
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Wilderness (Va.)» Battle of. — The rank 

of lleulenant-senoval was n'viv«‘d on March 
li, lSt»4, and on the 0th of that mouth it 
was conferred upon (ien. Grant, who was 
given the command, under the President, 
of all the armicH of the United Statesi The 
plan of campaign agreed upon between 
Grant and Sherman was to make a slmul- 
tan<‘ous advance against Lee’s army In Vir- 
ginia and that of .Tohnston in Georgia 
Meade was left In control of the army of tiie 
Potomac and Sheridan placed in command 
of the eavjilry In Virginia. Gen. B. F. But- 
ler was mach' eoramarider of the Army of 
the .]am(‘s, consisting of H8.048 mtm and 
tK> guns. May 4, 18tJ4, Grant crossed the 
riaiodun with tlie Army of the Potomac, 
iiggi('gntiiig on May 1, according to the 
I't'imrl of the S(M*retary of VS’ar, 120,880 In 
men jind 81 C* guns. The Ninth tWps, 20,780 
in nuinlM'r, was subsequently added. Lee 
lay on tlu' south bank of the Itapidan with 
()8,084 men. 'I'lie Goufederate position was 
in tile midst of a wilderness of scraggy oak, 
sassafras, hazel, and pine. It is a region 
of worn-out tobacco flidds, and lies directly 
W(‘st of t'he battlefield of Uhancellorsvllle. 
It was not Grant’s intention to fight Lee 
thare, but the ('onfoderato attack early on 
tln‘ r)th compelled It. Lee gained ground 
in tli(‘ two days’ fighting. The battle was 
a bloody bush fight. More than 200.000 
imui fought in a vast Jungle. Grant’s loss 
amounted to over 20,000. of whom 5.000 
were made prisoners, q'he Gonfedtu-ate loss 
was about 10,000. Grant now resolved to 
turn Lcm^’s left flank and put his army be- 
tween the latter and lilehmond. On the 
night of the 7t'h the Federal army took up 
tne march toward Spot tsylvanfa Goiirt- 
House. On the morning of the 8th of May 
the men of th(‘ opposing forces arrived 
almost at the same moment at the (’'ourt- 
1 louse. Then oecurrt'd the great battle of 
Spottsylvanla (q. v.). (See illustration 
opposite 8421.) 

‘‘Wild rhe currency Issued by a 

“IVlId Cat Bank.” (8ee “Wild Cat Bank- 
ing.”) During .Tackson’s administration 
and the period following, up to the insti- 
tiitlon of the National Itank S.vstem by 
Congress, state banks and private banks 
issued paper money with but little security 
hack of tlurni- practically mere promises to 
pay. This lack of soundness and stability 
in the banking metiiods of the time worked 
groat Injury to the commercial interests 
in the United States, and greatly retarded 
progress. Tlie approbrloiis name “Wild Gat 
Banking” was aj)plled by those seeking to 
reform the banking method. 

Wildfire, The, capture of, by the A/o- 
hairl'^ .3124. 

Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, expen- 
ditures of publication of, referred to, 
30C8. 

Willamette Valley, etc., Wagon Road 
Oo., lands granted to Oregon for, re- 
ferred to, 4665. 

William I., Emperor of Germany, death 
of, referred to, 5367. 

William, The, captured with African 
negroes on board, 3126. 

William and Prancis, The, satisfaction 
to be allowed by Great Britain for 
detention of, 2111, 

Williamsburg (Va.), Battle of.— As soon 

as It was discovered that the Confederates 
had withdrawn from Yorktown (May 6, 
1802), a column was sent in pursuit. It 


came up with the retreating rear guard at 
Williamsburg. The Confederates had been 
reenforced from .Johnston’s army at Kich- 
mond. Jjungstr(!et’s division, having passed 
beyond the town, retraced its steps to resist 
the attack. Hooker, of Hc'lntzelman’s divi- 
sion, and Smith, of Keyes’s, bore the brunt 
of the assault, fighting from morning till 
late in tlie afternoon, vainly calling for re- 
enforcements. The arrival of Kearny’s 
division about 4 p. m. caused the Confed- 
erajtes to retire toward Richmond. The 
Federal loss was 2,228 men, of whom 4r>t> 
were killed. The C^onfederate loss was 1,500, 
of whom 288 were killed. 

Williamson’s Farm (S. 0.), Battle of.— 

One of the minor sklrmlsh('s of tlie Kevolii- 
tioiuiry War in the South and the first dis- 
aster to the British aimis aftr'r the capture 
of Charleston, July 12, 1780. Gapt llouk, 
with 115 British and Tories, was sent from 
tlie garrison at Rocky Mount to collect 
militia and drive back the Aiii(‘rlcaiis. 
Thomas Sumter, with 75 men, siiriirised and 
captured them. Gapt. llouk was killed in 
the fight. 

Wilmington, The, attempts of, to si- 
lence batteries at Cardenas, Cuba, 
6302, 6316. 

Wilmot Proviso. — President Polk, in a 
special message Aug. 8, 1840 (2300), made 
a request of Congress for money to adjust 
the boundary between Mexico and the Unit- 
ed States by the purchase of cau-tain Mexi- 
can territory outside of T»‘xas. In ac- 
cordance with this request a bill was in- 
troduced into the House uppioprlatlng 
000,000 for the purpose. David Wilmot, a 
Democrat from Pennsylvania, offered an 
amendment w'hich provided ‘‘that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude sliall 
ever exist In any part of said territory, 
except for crime, whereof the party shall 
first be duly convicted.” This was tlie WH- 
mot Proviso. The hill as amended passed 
the House, but failed In the Senate. KaiTy 
the next year another hill jiasscd Hie House, 
appropriating $3,000,000 for tlie same pur- 
pose, with the Wilmot proviso, but the 
amendment was omitted in tlie Senate. 

Wilson, Woodrow.— 1913-1917. 

Thirty-second Administration — Democratic. 

Tice-President — Thomas R. Marshall. 
Secretary of State — 

Willium Jennings Bryan. 

Robert Lansing. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

William Gibbs McAdoo. 

Secretary of War — 

Llndley M. Garrison. 

Newton D. Baker. 

Attorney -Qeneral — 

James Clark McReynolds. 

T. W. Gregory. 

Postm as ter-Oen eral — 

Albert Sidney Burleson. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Josephus Daniels. 

Secretary of Interior — 

Franklin Knight Lane. 

Secretary of Ayriculiure — 

David Franklin Houston. 

Secretary of Commerce — 

William C. Redfleld. 

Secretary of Labor — 

William Bauchop Wilson. 

The Democratic National Convention met 
In Baltimore, Md., June 25, 1912, and on 
Jiily 6, on the forty-sixth ballot, chose 
Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New Jer- 
sey, as the nominee of the party. Other 

S romlnent candidates before the eonven- 
ojx were Champ Clark, of Missouri ; Jud- 
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son Ifarmon, of Ohio, and Oscar W. Un- 
derwood, of Alabama. 

Plat form. — The convention reaffirmed 
their devotion to the principles of demo- 
cratic government formulated by Thomas 
Jetterson ; declared that the high Repub- 
lican tariff was the principal cause of the 
unequal distribution of wealth, and fa- 
vored immediate downward revision of the 
rates. ITesidont Taft was denounced for 
his veto of the Farmers’ Free List bill, 
and the Kcpubllcnn party was charged 
with having boon faithless to its pledges 
of 1008. The people were appealed to for 
support in a demand for a tariff for reve- 
nue only. Other planks declared a private 
nu)noi>oly hulefenslble and intolerable; fa- 
vored enforcement of the criminal as well 
a.s civil law against trusts and their offi- 
cials ; prevention of holdhig companies, 
of interlocking directors, stock watering, 
and discrimination in prices; legislation to 
restore to the Slierman Antitrust law the 
strength of whi('h it was deprived by in- 
terpretation ; the unhampered exercise by 
the states of their resorv('d rights ; favored 
an income tax and the popular election 
of Senators; imlflieity of campaign contri- 
butions; presidentlar primaries and a sin- 
gle t{'rm for tlie Ih’esldeut ; supervision of 
railroad, <'\press, telegraph and telephone 
eompani(‘s ; opposed the establishment of 
a Cfuitrnl bank, and favored the revision 
of tile l)auking laws; favored rural cred- 
its, and national aid to state and local 
roads; equal Justice to capital and labor; 
conservation of naticuial reso\ire(‘S ; ex- 
eini)li()n from tolls of American ships on 
the i’anama (’anal ; fostering the growth of 
our inereluiut marine; independence for the 
Philijipines ; establishment of a parcel post 
and extension of rural free delivery. 

OpposilioiU — The Republican party nom- 
inated Fresid('nt Taft for a second term, 
and Fx-rresldent Roosevelt withdrew from 
the couveulion and became the nominee of 
the Ih'ogrossive Republicans. The Social- 
ists nominated Eugene V. Debs, the So- 
cialist Labor Arthur E. Reimer and the 
Prohibitionists Eugene W. Chafin for 
President. A notable feature of the cam- 
paign was the split in the Republican 
larty caused by the candidacy of Ex- 

Tesideut Roosevelt, who was extremely 
poimlur with the people, but opposed by the 
poiltielans and some leading newspapers. 

t'otc,“Thc popular vote showed Wilson 
(),L’0.S,O19 ; Roosevelt, 4,119,507; Taft, 
,*^.484,950; Debs, 901,875, and Chafin, 207,- 
9128. The eombined Republlean vote of 
Roosevelt and Taft (7,604,40.5) being 
1,. 51 1,444 more than the vote for Wilson, 
thereby showed Wilson’s success to have 
been due to the split In the Republican 
party. 'Phe popular vote of Wilson over 
Roosevelt, hovrevor, was 2,178,512. When 
the electoral vote was counted it sho’wed 
Wilson, 435 ; Taft, 8, and Roosevelt, 88. 

Tariff . — April 8, 1913, Wilson convened 
Congress in extra session for the purpose 
of revising the tariff law in accordance with 
the “duty laid upon the party at the recent 
elections’’ (page 7871). The Sixty-third 
Congress consisted of 96 Senators, of whom 
52 were r)emoerats ; and 435 Representa- 
tives, of whom 290 were Democrats. T'he 
tariff bill Introduced by Mr. Underwood, of 
Alabama, embodied the esscmtial ideas of the 
Democratic platform—that duties should be 
imposed primarily to produce revenue for 
the government without thought of pro- 
tection, and that such duties should be es- 
tablished by legislation that would not in- 
jure or destroy legitimate industry. One 
hundred items were added to the free list, 
Inelndlng acids, salt, bread, meat, flour 
ftnd meal, potatoes, paper, manufactures 


of leather, lumber and iron and certain 
machinery. Duties were imposed on sev- 
enty articles previously free. 

The customs receipts for 1912 were 
$304,697 03.5, which was an average of 
more than 40 per cent, of the value of the 
imports. The estimated receipts under 
the new act for the fiscal year were $266,- 
701,000, an average of less than 30 ner 
cent, or the estimated value of the im- 
ports. It was predicted that the deficit 
under the Underwood tariff would roach 
nearly $70,000,000. (See Import Duties. I 
To make up the defieicney an ineome tax 
on individuals and corporations was addfal 
to tile law by authority of the Sixtinuith 
Amendment. (See Iiieomo Tax.) 

Bills were passed limiting securities is- 
sues, creating a trade commission and ex- 
empting fanners’ and laborers’ unions un 
dor the Sherman law. 

Bankinft Law . — The National ^Moiu'tary 
(Commission in 1912 recommended the es- 
tablishment, under federal <har(cr, of a 
central reserve bank with branclu's in fif- 
teen districts. ’Phe l)(‘mocratic ('ougress 
rejected the principle of a central bank and 
embodied the opposite idea of decentraliza- 
tion in the Owon-Dlass Federal Reserve 
('urrency law. 5’his divid('s the country 
into twelve distrlets. with a federal reserve 
national bank in each, to wbieh all national 
banks are required to siibaeidbc. 5’hese dis- 
trict banks were placed under the supervi- 
sion of a Ft'deral Reserve Board. Besides 
a general banking business, authority to 
issue currency, make loans on farming 
lands and an elaborate system of discount- 
ing were notable features of the law. (See 
Currency Law.) 

Mexican Revolution , — The revolution ex- 
isting in Mexico at the time of his election 
attracted the early attention of Fresideut 
Wilson, and in a special message of Aug. 
27, 1913, he Issued a warning and reassur- 
ance of friendship. He refused to recognize 
Huerta as president of the Ri'public and 
sent as special agent John Lind, formerly 
Governor of Minnesota, to demand imme- 
diate cessation of fighting and a free election 
with rinerta eliminated. (Page 7885.) 

The rebellion In that country continued 
and led to abuse of Americans and other 
foreigners and the destruction of their 
property in Mexico. Finally, In April, 
1914, following a series of flagrant insults 
to the dignity of the United States (page 
7934), Wilson ordered the oeonitatlon of 
Vera Cruz by United States forces. (See 
also Mexico.) 

The early months of his administration 
were marked by threatened complications 
with Japan on account of an alien land 
law pas.sed by the State of (hilifornia, 
which Japan claimed was in violation of her 
treaty with the United States (page 7875). 

Panama Canal . — When the Panama (^anal 
was nearing completion the question of ex- 
empting American shipping from tolls be- 
came a matter of wide public discussion. 
Great Britain held that such exemption 
was a violation of treaty. Mr. Wll.son 
asked Congress (page 7933) to repeal the 
exemption clause. 

hJuropean War ISitiiaiion. —Tho first duty 
of the President ui)on the breaking out of 
hostilities between nations friendly to our 
government is to declare American neutral- 
ity. This duty devolved upon Wilson in 
1914, and was promptly performed. The 
first European war declaration was dated 
July 28, 1914, an<l on August 4, Wilson is- 
sued a proclamation of neutrality, naming 
five powers (page 7969), which was re- 
peated as other countries became involved. 
Tbla wa® followed on August ISth, by an 
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appeal to the people at Inr^e (pa^o 7078), 
in which ho said : "It will ho ('jisy to ex- 
cite passion and dillicult to allay it. Those 
responsible for ox(‘iting it will assiiine a 
heavy responsibility ; responsibility for no 
less a thing than that the people of the 
United States, whose love of their eoiinlry 
and whose loyalty to its government should 
unite them as Americans all, bound in 
honor and affection to think first of her and 
her interests, may be divided in camps of 
hostile opinions, hot against each other, in- 
volved ill the war itself in Impulse and 
opinion, if not in action." 

In September the German Emperor sent a 
letter to 1‘resident Wilson protesting against 
the use of dumdum bullets by French and 
English troops. 'Plie French rresident de- 
nied the German charge, and protested 
against Germany’s offenses against the laws 
of nations. A commission of Belgians sub- 
mitted charg(*s of brutalities against the 
Germans, Th<‘se efforts on the part of tlie 
belligerents evoki'd only assnrain*es of 
friendly neutrality. A formal offer of media- 
tion was made by Wilson and formuliy 
ackuow’ledged by the warring powers. 

In his message to the Sixty-third Con- 
gress at its S(“Cond session Wilson said 
(pag(‘ 8015) : "There is reason to fear that 
tin* time is near, if it be not already at 
hand, when several of the countries of 
I'hu'oiie will find it difficult to do for their 
pi'ople what they have hlthc'rto been always 
easily able to do — many essential and fun- 
daiin'iital things. At any rate, they will 
need our help and our manifold services as 
they have never needed them before; and 
we shall be fit and ready, more fit and 
ready than we have even been. . . . Here 
are the markets which we must supply, and 
we must find the means of action. . . . 
We hav(' the resources, but are we fully 
ready to use tl)(*mV And if we can make 
really what W’c have, have we the means 
at hand to distribute it? W^e an* not fully 
r(*ady, neither have we the means of dis- 
tribution. . . . To speak plainly, we have 
grossly ('iTcd in the way in which we have 
.stunted and hindered the development of 
our merchant mariiu*. And now we need 
sliips, we liave not got Ihem," This was In 
ad\ocacv of the administration measure for 
a government (twned steamship line, but the 
measure failed of passage. 

Early in 11)15 a Erltish Order in Council 
forbade tin* shii)inent of foodstuffs to Ger- 
many and this was followed by Germany’s 
declaration of a war zone al>out the British 
Isles. J'’cbrufiry l(»th, Wilson sent protests 
to France, Gerniiiny and Great liritaiii 
against tin* int(M-ruption of neutral maritime 
coninierce (pages S05.5, 8051) ). Germany re 
plied with an offer to modify lier orders 
providing foodstuffs in neutral vessels des- 
tined for the civilian population of Ger- 
many W'eia* allo\Yed unmolested passage into 
German ports (page 8057). Tin* allied na- 
tions ri'fused to accede to this. Tlie inter- 
ference with American trade by tin* Anglo* 
French allies and the inenaci* of the German 
war zone caused much uneasiness in the 
United States, and Wilson’s diplomacy was 
put to a severe test. (See his correspon- 
dence with the European powers, pages 
84:i5 and following. 

One of the first effects of the European 
war was the collapse of the financial mar- 
kets. The stock (*xchanges w(*re flooded 
with securitit's. The Paris Bourse closed 
J\ily 28. followed hv London and New York 
on tlie fflst. The disorganization of foreign 
trade caused a marked deeline In customs 
rcvetiue, the deficit in August amounting 
to $10, (129, 5,18, as compared with August, 
1911. Wilson addressed a special message 
to Congress recommending a war revenue 


tax (page 7980), urging Immediate pro- 
\isloii for raising $lb(),b00,0b() additional 
re\euue through internal taxes. "New 
revenue must be found," he said (iiago 
7980), "to avoid the withdrawal of the Treas- 
ury buhince on deposit in uallonal banks." 

The tragic sinking of the British steam- 
ship Lusiiania in the war zone off the coast 
of Ireland in May, 1915, called forth an- 
other emphatic protest to Germany against 
the submarine opi'rations against meiehant 
vessels. (I^age 80G2.) 

During the controversy with Germany 
ov(‘r the' safety of neulral ships on the high 
s(*as, Seer(*tai‘y of State Bryan resigned 
from tin; Cabinet. Robert Lansing, of New 
York, the ranking oUiclal of the department, 
was appoiuled to the position. The Aus- 
trian Ambassador, Dumba, and two attaclies 
of the G«*rinan legation were recalled at tlie 
re{iu(*st of the Department of State, and 
prot<‘sts were rei)eat(*dly made to the bel- 
ligerent powers against Interference with 
American shipping and attacks upon mor- 
cliaut vessels. Germany and Austria both 
agreed to respect neutral vessels and non- 
comhatant lives so far as po.sslble. Great 
Britain continued to intercept and seize all 
merchandise which might be useful to G(*r- 
many, tliough such goods were consigued 
to neutral countries. Mails between tlie 
I’nitcd States and Europ('an countries were 
also held up and <*xamiued. 

Unofficial Adrisorff . — President Wilson ap- 
pointed, April 2, 1915, the twelve members 
of the Advisory (Nimmittee on Aeronautics 
authori/od by the naval appropidatlon act. 
The appointet*s are to serve without pay. 

Secretary Daniels June 4, 1915, abolished 
the system of Naval Aids created by a Re- 
publican predi'cesHor in office and substi- 
tu((*d a couiH'il to be known ns the Secre- 
tary’s Advi.sory Council, to be composi'd of 
tin* Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the cliiefs of 
the various bureaus, and the Coinniaiidnnt 
of the Marine Corps. The new Naval Cabi- 
net will meet every Thursday. 

An Advisory Board of sixteen civilian 
Aim*rican inventors with Thomas Edison as 
chairman was announced Sept. 12. The 
board was made up chiefly of members of 
scliui title .societies whose members deal with 
tliosc branches of science on which the navy 
is thought to depend for inventions. 

Treasury Statement . — The fiscal year 
closed June 10, 1915, with an excess of 
ordinary disbursements over receipts of 
$15,8(M,181, and an excess of all dishurse- 
m(*uts over all receipts of $(>4,105,410 in 
the UnKed States Treasury (im*ludlng 
I'auama (Janal (*xpenditures ) . The total 
amount from income tux collecte<l during 
the year was $79,828,075, of which $,'h>,- 
101,525 was collect(*d on the last day of 
the fiscal year. The total tn'asiiry r(*ceipts 
for the year amounted to 11^090,598,710, as 
compared with $717,402,010 in 1914. The 
total disbursements were $700,702,147. The* 
net balance In the general fund at the close 
of the fiscal year was $82,025,7 1(>. The re- 
turns for the Iasi day of the fiscal year 
greatly changed the financial condition. 
The receipts for June 10 were $44,715,151, 
of which $800,210 was from customs, $7,- 
409,581 was from ordinary Internal reve- 
nue ; $10,,103,525 was from income tax, 
and $81,809 was from miscellaneous sources. 
The rc'duction in the deficit was caused by 
the large collection of iucoim tax during 
the year. This satisfactory condition, it 
was said, was largely due to the fact that 
the income tax came up to the estimate ot 
$80,000,000 made by the Gommlssioner of 
Internal Revenue. This sum was sufficient 
to cover the large falling off in the cus- 
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toms revenues due to the cutting off of 
imports because of the European war. In- 
ternal revenue for the year, inolvidlng the 
special war tax, amounted to ljl3.‘15,828,.*177, 
as against an estimate of .$.‘i5l),(>00,000 and 
receipts a year ago of $380, 01. '1,000. Cus- 
toms for the year totaled $209,208,107, as 
against an estimate of $220,000,000 and re- 
ceipts a year ago of $292,128,027. 

Foreign Relations . — During the years 
1915 and 1910 President Wilson was kept 
busy with diplomatic correspondence relating 
to the protection of American persons and 
property at sea from attacks by German 
ll-boats and the interference with United 
States malls by British cruisers, and the 
blacklisting of American merchants. Ills 
lu’lucipal notes and corrt'spondence on these 
(|iiestion,s are to b(i found between pages 
80.15 and 8081. 

The v('.xations condition of affairs In Mex- 
ico caused Wilson to revoke the order of 
Ih’esldeiit Taft forbidding the exportation 
of arm.s and munitions to that country. 
(Page 7929.) It was thought that by en- 
couraging the rarraiir.a faction, which 
se(‘m('d to be predominant, that peace and 
order might sooner be restored. Carranza 
proved unable to pacify the turbulent rebels, 
and after an incursion by V^illa bandits into 
[New Mexico and a fatal raid on ('olumbus, 
Wilson, by agreement with Carranza, dis- 
patched a punitive exp(‘dition into Mexico 
to capture Villa. (See Mexico.) This 
proved futile, and additional recruits fail- 
ing to respond to the authorized increase in 
the army (page 8130), l‘resideut Wilson, 
.June 18, 1910, called out the militia of 
forty-four states to protect the border line 
between the two republics. This was fol- 
lowed during August by the appointment of 
a joint commission of Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans to settle the differences between the 
two eountrles. 

Wilson’s protests against attacks by Ger- 
man U-boats upon unarmed luerohantmen 
without warning and without providing for 
the safety of passengers, drew from Ger- 
many a pledge to modify her ruthless war- 
fare on the Idgh seas. (Page 8127.) His 
protests to Great Britain against the seizure 
of American mails and the blacklisting of 
American merchants elicited a document 
justifying Britain’s cours<‘. (Page 81G5.) 

Preparedness. — I’rc'sideiit Wilson’s speeches 
on preparedness were the most widely dis- 
cussed of any of his utterances with the pos- 
sible ('xception of his notes to Germany. Tn 
his tour of the middle west, ending February 
4. 191l>, he frequently spoke of the possibility 
of this country's being drawn into the world 
war. At Ihttsburgh he announced that “new 
circumstances have arisen which make it 
necessary for America to defend itself.’* 
At ('leveland he uttered this ominous notg 
of warning : “We have interests that are 
being slowly drawn Into the maelstrom of 
this tremendous upheaval.’’ In Milwaukee 
he declared that “there may, at any mo- 
ment, come a time when I cannot preserve 
both the honor and the peace of the United 
States.” He told his Chicago hearers that 
“no man can competently say whether the 
ITuited States will be drawn into the struggle 
or not.” The people of Topeka, Kansas, 
heard him say that America “is not going to 
abide the habitual and continued neglect of 
the riglits of her citizens, even though it 
might be necessary to use force to vindicate 
them.” And in Kansas City he said that for 
the first time in the history of the nation the 
railroads were being called in council to 
make effective for military purposes the 
arteries of the country, and busihess men 
wu're being consulted upon the use to be 
made In the event of war of the nation’s 
resources. In Des Moines he took Issue both 


with the men who are “preaching war” and 
with the extreme pacifists. The i)acifists, 
ho said, were making a fundamental mis- 
take, “not about the sentiment of America, 
hut about the eireumstances of the world.” 
All of America's dangers “come from the 
contacts with the rest of the world ; and 
those contacts are going to be largely deter- 
mined by other nations and not by our- 
selves.” His Kt. Ix)uiK audience was told 
that this country should have the greatest 
navy in the world. 

Great crowds greeted the President every- 
where, and press reports agreed that there 
was much enthusiasm, even in vSt. Louis and 
Milwaukee, where the large pro-German ele- 
ments were believed to be strongly against 
increased military preparations. Irj Topeka 
the enthnsiasni was les,s than elsewhfuv, 
although the crowds w(‘re large. One rc'sult 
of the torn* was to stir up political Interest, 
despite the fact that politics was not men- 
tioned. A few days after the tour ended the 
President gave formal permis.sion for the 
use of his name on the Ohio ballot, wlih'h 
was tantamount to a declaration that he 
was in the race for re-election. 

Peace Proposals . — President Wilson in a 
speech. May 27, 1910, before' Ihe Lt'ague to 
Enforce Peace, held in Washington, outlined 
in general te'rms the basis on which the 
United Stales would undertake to suggest 
or Initiate a movement for ])ea('e in Eiii’ope 
as follows : First, such a settlement with 
regard to their own immediate' inte'rests us 
the helligerents may agree upe)ii. We have 
nothing material of any kind te) ask for our- 
selves and are' quite aware tlnit we are in 
no sense or degree parties to the present 
qnarrel. Our inte'rest is e)nly in peace and 
its future guarantees. Se'coud. a universal 
association of the nations to maintain the 
Inviolate security of the highway of the seals 
for the common and unhinde>re'd use of all 
the nations of the world and to prevent any 
war begun either contrary te) treaty coven- 
ants or without warning and full sui)mlssion 
of the causes to the opinleen of the world — 
a virtual guarantee of territorial inte'grlty 
and political independence'. 

Finally, in December, 1J)10, ITesident Wil- 
son sent a formal note to each of tht* Euro- 
pean belligerents suggesting that tentative 
peace terms bo submitted by eae'h, to the 
end that an agreeraeut might he reached. 
This note will bo. found in substance' in the' 
article Jffluropean War, in the Encyclopedic 
Index. 

Re-election . — President Wilson was form- 
ally notified of his renomination for Ihea 
Presidency before a throng of fifteen thou- 
sand at Shadow Lawn, Long Branch, N, 
Septemlier 2, 1910, and in his acceptance 
said the Democrats would stand on their 
record of progressive achievements. 

In the first speech of his campaign for 
re-election. President Wilson, Septeml)er 23, 
declared that the Interests of the public 
justified the enactment of the Adamson 
eight-hour law to avert the railroad strike. 
(See Railroads.) In the course of his ad- 
dress, September 30, at Shadow Lawn, Pres- 
ident Wilson charged : 

That Republican victory meant embroil- 
ing the nation in the European war ; That 
the Republicans represent the vested inter- 
ests in Mexico ; That the political use made 
of foreign affairs is hampering negotiations 
with other nations of great moment, Includ- 
ing those with Mexico ; That “those who 
want to inject Into our politics the politics 
of Europe” are behind the Republican party ; 
That Mark Hanna’s lieutenants are back in 

E owfer in the G. O. V. He made a strong 
id for the Progressive vote. 

The result of the 1916 election showed 
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the Prosidcnt a popular choice by a small 
plurality. (8ee rresidential Elections.) 

Mexican Policy . — In Mexico Wilson haB 
been actuated by a keen feeling for the rights 
of man. He has conceded to the Mexican 
people every opportunity consistent with 
due respect for the rights of the rest of 
the woild to work out their own problems 
in their own way. In translating his con- 
victions in(o action, however, he has fallen 
into serious inconsistencies. He has wav* 
ored between impulsive action and passive 
drifting. He brought the United State to 
the v(‘rge of war through a demand for 
leparation which, after all, was never 
granted. He seized the custom house and 
city of Vera t’riiz at a cost of seventeen 
American dead in order to prevent the land- 
ing of arms which, a few days later, were 
quietly disembarked at another port with- 
out a shadow of protest. The exhaustion 
of one faction and the encouragement of 
the other by open show of sympathy on the 
part of the United States (see page 8000) 
tinally led to the recognition of Carranza 
as provisional President of Mexico. 

The recognition of Carranza, after two 
years of Inaction, defended by Mr. Wilson 
as “watchful waiting,*’ led to the belief 
that at last Ibe right man had been found 
to h('nd an effective government. The man 
the administration had been watching and 
the time it awaitt'd had arrived. No fur- 
ther proof of Carranza’s ability to pacify 
the rebellious tribesnK'n was given than the 
di'toi'mlnation of the United States to con- 
sider him responsible for the preservation 
of order. This was not even strong enough 
to induce the administration to rescind the 
warning it )iad Issued to all Americans to 
keep out of Mexico, oj- enter at their peril. 

.lanuary 11, iOld, a parly of American 
and lOnglish mining engln(‘ers and workmen 
left Clilhuahuji for Cusihuiriachi to resume 
operations on the Kansas (!lty Smelting 
and Mining Comiiany’s mines, owned by 
American cnpitalisis. When about lifty 
miles west of (’biliualiua the train was 
waylaid by bandits and robbed, and nine- 
teen Americans were taken off and mur- 
(i(*i‘<'d. The arlminisi ration immediately 
d(Mnanded of (’arrauza the apprehension and 
punishment of the outlaws, and members of 
Congress demanded intervention in Mexico 
to protect Americans and ottier forcigncr.s. 

The interval between the last session of 
the Sixty-third and the opening of tho 
Sixty-fourth Congress was one of much 
anxiety to the country. The revolution in 
Mexico dwindled into insignificance in com- 
parison with the war in Uurope. Efforts 
were made at home and abroad to involve 
the United Ststtes in the almost universal 
conflict. Calm restraint of the clamorous 
jingoes, who demanded action by the United 
States over every Incident of the war that 
they could magnify into national insult or 
injury, coupled with the magnanimous spirit 
of conciliation shown by certain of tho 
belligerents, kept the country neutral, at 
least officially. The manufacture of arras 
and ammunition and the shipment of war 
supplies to the Anglo-French allies had 
grown to such proportions as to call forth 
a protest from the Austrian Government, 
l^arge fortunes were being made in war sup- 
plies and by trading in the stocks of the 
companies manufacturing them. Partisans 
of the Teutonic powers demanded an em- 
bargo on war material, and when the Sixty- 
fourth Congress convened bills for this pur- 
pose were introduced, 

National Defence . — In an address wel- 
coming the Naval Advisory Board to the 
White House, Oct. 7, 1915, Mr. Wilson 
committed himself more definitely to a 


strong national defense policy than at any 
time previously. “The country has aban- 
doned nothing of its Ideals of peace,” said 
he, ”but It is well aware that it must com- 
mand the respect of the world. In formu- 
lating a national defense proerararae the 
Government is working not to change any- 
thing in America but to saft'guard every- 
thing in America.” (l*age 8077.) In his 
speech at the Biltmore ilotel, in New York. 
Nov. 5th, he declared solemnly that tm' 
United States had no aggressive purt>o^‘’s. 
but must be prepared to defend itself and 
retain “full liberty and self-development.” 
(See page 8()8”>.) 

President Wilson was marri<'d in Wash- 
ington Ih'C. 18, 101.1, to Mrs. ’Norman (iall, 
widow of a business man of that city who 
bad died eight years before. 

Wilson, Woodrow: 

Addresses — 

Annual to Congress, 7906, 8015, 
8102, 8185. 

To his fcllow-couiitiymcii, 8242. 

To meeting of Committee on La- 
bor of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National De- 
fense, 8248. 

To States’ Defense Council, 8247. 

Aeroplane, American vessel Cushing 

attacked by, 8062. 

Aggressive Christianity discussed, 7995. 

Agriculture — 

Allowed to languish for lack of 
credit, 7908. 

Cause of inefficiency in, 7870. 

Commission to study credits abroad, 
7909. 

Credit facilities not afforded, 7870. 

Credit on substantial resources 
needed, 7908. 

Agriculture, Department of — 

Activities of, 7909. 

Importance of, to whole world, 8057. 

Agriculture, Secretary of — 

Sheep experiment station established 
by, 8101. 

Alaska — 

Coast lino charts urged for, 8019. 

Development of, 7912. 

Lands in, set aside for naval radio 
stations, 8215. 

Eegulations for sale of lands in, 
8171. 

Resources of, opened up, 8152. 

Territorial government for, 7911. 

Withdrawal of townsite, 8005. 

Alien enemies, regulations for, 8256. 

Alien land law, California’s, 7875. 

Changes in wording to avoid offense, 
7876. 

Protest against, 7875. 

Alien land laws, federal and state, dis- 
cussed by Gov. Johnson, 7874. 

Aliens — 

Appointment of, to Civil Service 
when no citizens are available', 
7959. 

Discussed, 8086. 

Intrigues of, denounced, 8154. 
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Allegiance to America, meaning of, 
8066, 8087. 

America the servant of mankind, 
8034. 

American allegiance, meaning of, 8066, 
8087. 

Citizens in Europe, relief for, 7961, 
7962. 

Registration of, 8177. 

Patriotism, prineiplos of, 7952. 
American Republics — 

Attitude toward, 8103. 

Coof>eration for national defense, 
8104. 

Mutual understanding among, 8071. 
Ancona, protest to Austria on sinking 
of, 8117, 8120. 

Reply to, 8118. 

Anti-Trust Law — 

Clarilied by definition, 8151. 
Individual suits against trusts based 
on findings in government cases, 
7918. 

Legislation needed to clarify, 7910. 
XJneertainty of, hampers business, 
7916. 

Appointment of aliens to federal post, 
8175. 

Arbitration of pecuniary claims, con- 
vention with South and Central 
American Republics for, 7982. 
Arbitration, failure of in railroad dis- 
pute, 8145, 8184. 

Arizona and New Mexico, combining 
national forests in, 7987. 

Arkansas, unlawful assemblages in, or- 
dered to disperse, 8013. 

Arlington Cemetery, unveiling of Con- 
federate statue in, 7948. 

Arms and munitions, export of, to 
Mexico — 

For de facto government allowed, 
8091. 

Forbidden, 7888, 8089. 

Permitted by proclamation, 7929. 
Arms, carrying of, in Canal Zone, 7903. 
Army — 

Aero squadron for, 8106. 

Division sent abroad, 8253. 
Increase in strength of — 

Ordered, 8172. 

Recommended, 8105. 

Army and Navy, asking authority to 
use m Mexico, 7934 
Assemblages, unlawful, in Arkansas, 
ordered to disperse, 8013. 

Associated Press, serious responsibility 
of, 8051. 

Associations, inspection of returns of, 
7960. 

Austria — 

Peace overtures from, 8189. 

Protest to, on sinking of Ancona, 
8117, 8120. 


Reply of, to note on sinking of An- 
cona, 8118. 

Bandits, pursuit of, into Mexico, 8155. 
Banking and currency — 

Antiquated system of, 7869. 
Elasticity in, secured, 8151. 

Federal Reserve Act, effect of, 8026. 
Legislation recommended, 7879. 
Reform of, urged, 7908. 

Bar Association address, 7991. 

Barry, Commodore, unveiling of statue 
of, 7942. 

Battleships, programme of construc- 
tion of, 8107. 

Bonnet resolution, reply to, 8120. 
Biography of, 7867. 

Birds, migratory, regulations for pro- 
tection of, 7895, 7986. 

Native, reservation for, established 
on Kmith Island, 795^ 
Black-listing of American firms by 
Great Britain, protest against, 
8143. 

British reply to, 8178. 

Bonds, Panama Canal, available for 
other purposes, 8112. 

Business — 

Advantages of Chambers of Com- 
merce, 8036. 

Conditions of, should bo best pos- 
sible, 8036. 

Co-operative effort necessary, 8036. 
Government's assistance to, 8037, 
8151. 

Interests, not to be kept in suspense, 
7871. 

Interference with, discussed, 8038. 
Regulation programme complete, 
8015. 

Safe maxim for, 8033. 

Cabijiet of, see illustration opposite, 
7888. 

Cabrillo national monument, 7901. 
California — 

Alien land law of, 7873. 

Protest against, 7875. 

Canal Zone — 

Appointment and compensation of 
employees in, 7924. 

Carrying of arms in, 7903. 

Chinese excluded from, 8213. 

Costs in civil cases in, security for, 
7964. 

Corrupt influencing of agents or em- 
ployees in, forbidden, 7918. 
Employment conditions in, 7923. 
Fines for dishonest service in, 7963. 
Fire-hunting at night in, forbidden, 
7919. 

Gambling law in, amended, 7988. 
Government and sanitation of, 7920. 
Health department of, 7921. 

Money orders in, interest on, 8140. 
Neutrality of, proclaimed, 8008. 
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Postal crimes in, punishment for, 
7964. 

Quarantine regulations for, 7966. 

Kate of interest on money in, 7905. 
Vessels using, to be fitted with wire- 
less telegraph, 7958, 

Wireless telegraph station in, 7960. 
Censorship over cable, telegraph and 
tele])hoiio lines oi’dered, 8247. 
Cham])ors of Commerce, advantages of, 
80:16. 

Chinese, exclusion of, from Canal Zone, 
82i:3. 

Christian character, formation of, 

7994. 

Christianity, aggressive, discussed, 

7995. 

Citizens — 

American, disloyal, denounced, 8154. 
American, in Europe, relief for, 
7961, 7962. 

Naturalized, disloyalty of, 8114, 
8120. 

Kegister of those abroad to be kept 
by American Consuls, 8177. 
Training of, in use of arms, 8022. 
Citizenship in America, meaning of, 
8066, 

Citizenship, requirement of Civil Serv- 
ice waived in special case, 8175. 

Civil Service — 

Aliens, apjiointment of, when no 
citizens are available, 7959. 
Amendment providing for appoint- 
ment of aliens, 7959. 

Citizenship, requirement of, waived 
in specified case, 8175. 

Established in first, second, and 
third classes of post-offices, 8225. 
Examinations refused to recent 
Covernment employees un<ler 
certain conditions, 8225. 

Waived in appointment of em- 
ployees to military organizations 
sent to Europe, 8255. 

Claims, pecuniary, convention with 
South and Central American repub- 
lics for arbitraton of, 7982. 

Club life, induenee of, 8081. 

Coast line, necessity for charting, 8019. 
Coastwise trade, repeal of exemption 
from tolls on Panama Canal for ves- 
sels in, asked, 793:3. 

Coconino national forest, ranger sta- 
tion for, 7990. 

Colorado, domestic violence in, procla- 
mation against, 7937. 

Commerce — 

Foreign and domestic, uses of Bu- 
reau of, 8037. 

Lack of ships hampers, 8072, 8109. 
Opportunity for American, 8016. 
Service of Democratic party to, 
8028, 8151. 


Committee on Public Information 
Created, 8240. 

Confederate soldiers, tribute to, 7948. 
Congress, 63d — 

Legislation of, 8045. 

Notable record of, 8015. 

Work of, commended, 8000. 

Consular Service — 

American citizens to be registered 
by, 8177. 

Currency certificates to be attached 
to invoices, 8176. 

Kegulations amended, 8176. 

Sailors, rights and duties of, in for- 
eign ports, 8091. 

Salaries in, regulation of, 7938. 
Conventions, national, composition and 
work of suggested, 7910. 

Convention with republics of South 
and Central America for arbitration 
of pecuniary claims, 7982. 
Corporations, inspection and returns 
of, 7960. 

Cost and economy not properly studied, 
7870. 

Council of National Defense, civil 
service obligations removed from, 
8246. 

Credit, agricultural (8ec also Farm 
Loan Act) — 

Benefits 1o, of currency bill, 7908. 
Commission to study system of, in 
Europe, 7909. 

Necessity for, 8018. 

Not afforded by existing laws, 7870. 
Kecommended, 8116. 

Credits in foreign markets, 8040. 

Crops, money to move, deposited by 
Treasury Department, 7909. 

Culcbra Ciit, name changed to Caillard 
Cut, 8050. 

Currency — 

Antiquated system of, 7869. 
Elasticity secured in, 8151, 
Legislation recommended, 7879. 
Reform of, urged, 7908. 

Currency law, special address, urging 
enactment of, 7879. 

Cushing, attacked by German aero- 
plane, 8062. 

Customs Service — 

Collection districts designated, 7889. 
Dishonest manifests in Canal Zone, 
fines for, 7963. 

Fines for dishonest service in Canal 
Zone, 7963. 

D. A. B., Address before, 8077. 

Danish West Indies, payment for, 
8224. 

Day of prayer proclaimed, 8007. 
Deadman ^s Island transferred to 
Health Service, 7979. 

Dedication of, to forces of humanity, 
7871. 
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Defense, National — , 

Aero squadron recommended, 8106, 
America not to be turned into mili- 
tary camp, 8021. 

Arms for merchant ships ask^d for, 
8209. 

Army — 

Increase in: 

Ordered, 8172. 

Kecommendedj 8106. 

Citizen army outlined, 8084. 

Citizen army sufficient for, 8105. 
Citizen soldiers, number and equip- 
ment of, 8106. 

Citizenry trained to arms, reliance 
upon, 8022. 

Increased army needed for, 8106. 
Navy the proper and natural means 
of, 8022. 

Needed only in war time, 8105. 
Negligence of, denied, 8023. 

Policy with regard to military es- 
tablishments, 8021. 

Defensive sea areas established and 
regulated, 8226, 8229, 8233. 
Democratic nomination for second 
term as President, address accepting, 
ing, 8149. 

Democratic Party — 

Acceptance of nomination by, 8149. 
Allegiance to, declared, 8031. 

Federal Reserve Act passed by, 8151. 
Hope of the independent voter, 8026, 
8031. 

Merchant Marine, recreated by, 8151. 
Not a minority party, 8031. 
Progressive spirit of, 8026. 

Record of, 8151. 

Servant to the business interests, 
8028. 

Success, meaning of, of, 7868. 
Tariff Board created by, 8151. 
Tariff revised by, 8151. 

Trade commission created by, 8151. 
Trust laws clarified by, 8151. 
Dinosaur national monument, 8087. 
Diplomatic Note, from (See also Euro- 
pean War) — 

Austria : 

Discussing demands on sinkihg of 
A?icona, 8118. 

Suggesting mediation, 8189. 
Belgium, replying to Wilson's peace 
proposals, 8196. 

Entente Allies, in reply to protest 
against interference with mails, 
8165. 

Germany; 

Announcing resumption of subma- 
rine warfare, 8204. 

Proposing peace conference of 
belligerents, 8193. 

Stating grounds upon which sub- 
marine warfare would be re- 
stricted, 8057. 


Replying to note on sinking of 
Sussexy 8127. 

Replying to refusal of Entente 
Allies to consider peace over- 
tures, 8197. 

Great Britain — 

Replying to German peace pro- 
posals, 8193. 

Replying to Wilson peace pro- 
posals, 8195. 

Diplomatic Note, to (See also Euro- 
pean War) — 

Austria — 

Demanding indemnity for sinking 
of Ancona, 8117, 8120. 
Austria's reply to, 8118. 

Entente Allies. (See Great Britain.) 
France, protesting against blockade 

of European waters, 8059. 

Germany — 

Announcing protest against use of 
American flag to protect British 
ships, 8056. 

Asking reparation for loss of 
American life in sinking of 
Lusitania, 8062. 

Placing responsibility upon, for 
untoward effects on American 
shipping, 8055. 

Pointing out dangers to neutrals 
in war zone proclaimed by, 8055. 

Protesting against sinking of the 
Sussex, 8125. 

Reply to, 8127. 

{Suggesting views as to terms upon 
which war might be ended, 8190. 
Germany and Great Britain — 

{Suggesting immunity of neutral 
foodstuffs from attack by 
either belligerent, 8057. 
Germany's reply to, 8057. 

Great Britain — 

Protesting against use of Ameri- 
can fiag to protect British ves- 
sels, 8057. 

Protesting against blacklisting of 
American firms, 8143. 

Protesting against blockade of 
of European waters, 8059. 
British reply to, 8178. 

Protesting against interference 
' with American mails, 8165. 

Suggesting views as to terms upon 
which war might be ended, 8190. 

Diplomatic relations with Germany sev- 
ered, 8206. 

Directorates, interlocking, question of, 
7917. 

Disloyal Americans denounced, 8154. 

Disloyal naturalized citizens, 8120, 
8144. 

Domestic violence in Colorado, procla- 
mation against, 7937. 

Draft, registration for, announced 
and explained^ 8249. 
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Du-ties of the United States in the 
European War, 8242. 

Economy and cost not properly stud- 
ied, 7870. 

Economy of governmental expendi- 
tures, 8019. 

Editors, opinions of, 8033. 

Eight-hour Day — 

For railway employees, 8144, 8183. 
Temporarily suspended — 

In Department of Agriculture, 
8226. 

In War Department, 8246. 
Election laws, amendments urged, 
8186. 

Elk refuge, land set aside for, 7988. 
Employees of Panama Kailroad^and 
Canal, compensation to be paid rela- 
tives of deceased, 7990. 

Employers ^ lia])ility act needed for 
railways, 7912. 

European War (See also Diplomatic 
Notes) — 

Ancona y protest to Austria on sink- 
of, 8117, 8120. 

Austria : 

Note to neutrals, suggesting medi- 
ation, 8189. 

Protest to, on sinking of Ancona, 
8117, 8120. 

Reply of, to note on sinking of 
Ancona, 8118. 

Belgium, reply of, to Wilson pro- 
posal for peace conference, 8196. 
Blockade of European waters, pro- 
test to British and French govern- 
ments agaijist, 8059. 

Contraband, food-stuifs should not 
be classed as, 8057. 

Correspondence growing out of, 8055. 
(8ce also Diplomatic Notes to 
and from the several belliger- 
ents.) 

Drifting mines and submarines, sug- 
gested agreement on use of, 
8057. 

Germany defense of use of, 8058. 
Effect of, upon American trade, 8015. 
Entente Allies (Hee also Great 
Britain) — 

Reply of, to American . protest 
against interference with mails, 
8i65. 

Reply of, to Central Powers' offer 
to open peace negotiations, 8193. 
Reply of, to Wilson proposal for 
peace conference, 8195. 

Flags, neutral, protest against use 
of by belligerents, 8056. 
Foodstuffs — 

Germany's position on importa- 
tation of,' 8058. 

Interference with shipments of, 
8057, 


Shoujd not be classified as contra- 
band, 8057. 

German Government — 

Autocratic character of, 8263. 
Distinction between, and German 
people, 8263. 

Menaces democracy and peace of 
the world, 8260. 

Germany — 

Announcing resumption of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, 
8204. 

Conditions upon which submarine 
warfare would be restricted, 
8057. 

Diplomatic relations with, severed, 
8206. 

Note to, discussing dangers of war 
zone, 8055. 

Reply to, 8057. 

Note to Mexico from, 8216. 

Note to neutrals, suggesting medi- 
ation, 8187. 

Note to, on sinking of Sussex, 
8125. 

Note to President Wilson propos- 
ing peace conference of bellig- 
erents, 8193. 

Note to Vatican suggesting medi- 
ation, 8188. 

Reply of, to charges made by En- 
tente Allies, 8197. 

Reply of, to note on sinking of 
Sussex, 8127. 

Strict accountability of, for de- 
struction of American ships, 
8056. 

Sussex, protest to Germany on 
sinking of, 8127. 

War with, officially announced, 
8235. 

Great Britain — 

Protest to, against black-listing 
of American firms, 8143. 

Protest to, against use of neutral 
flags, 8056. 

Reply of, to American protest 
against black-list, 8178. 

Reply of, to Central Powers' offer 
to open peace negotiations, 
8193. 

Identic notes of protest sent to Brit- 
ish and French governments, 8059. 

International law, no right conceded 
any government to violate, 8057. 

Lusitania, destruction of, protest 
against, 8062. 

Mails, interference with by Entente 
Allies, 8165. 

Mediation suggested to belligerents, 
8190. 

Neutral flags — 

Protest against use of by belliger- 
ents, 8056. 

Use of, mentioned, 8055, 
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Neutral Rights — 

Violation of, by Freneh and Brit- 
ish, 8059, 8063. 

Neutral Vessels — 

Manner of dealing with by bellig- 
erents, 8055. 

Rights of, upheld, 8055. 
Neutrality (See Proclamations, Neu- 
trality) — 

Appeal to citizens to observe, 7978. 
Note to belligerents suggesting me- 
diation, 8190. 

Order in Council, ]>rotest against 
carrying out of, 8059. 

Peace Overtures from — 

Austria, 8189. 

Cermany, 8187. 

United States, 8190. 

Reply of Entente Allies to American 
protest against interference with 
mails, 8165. 

Submarines — 

Danger to neutral commerce in use 
of, 8057, 8063. 

Falahdf loss of American life 
through sinking of, 8062. 
Lusitania, loss of American life 
through sinking of, 8062. 
Sussex, loss of American life 
through sinking of, 8125. 
Unrestricted use of by Cermany, 
8204. 

Vessels sunk by, 8062, 8210. 
Submarines and drifting mines, sug- 
gested agreement on use of, 
8057. 

Germany's defense of use of, 8058. 
Submarine warfare — 

Protest against, 8121, 

Resumption of, 8204. 

United States enters, 8235, 8243. 
War Zone, note to Germany discuss- 
ing dangers of, 8055. 

Evidence secured by government avail- 
able in private suits, 7918. 

Executive Orders — 

Abolishing fees for passports, 7968. 
Admitting foreign built ships to 
American registry, 8006. 

Allowing Treasury Department em- 
ployees to be appointed on de- 
fense organizations, 8240. 
Amending Canal Zone gambling 
law, 7988. 

Amending Civil Service Rules — 

To provide for appointment of 
aliens, 7959. 

To refuse examinations to recent 
Government employees under 
certain conditions, 8225. 
Amending consular regulntions, 
8176. 

Amending rules governing granting 
of passports, 7966. 


Appointing Committee to formally 
and officially open Panama Canal, 
7944. 

Authorizing Civil Service Commis- 
sion to appoint employees to mil- 
itary organizations sent to 
Europe regardless of civil service 
regulations, 8255. 

Authorizing co-operation among 
Civil Service Commissions, 8246. 

Authorizing Secretary of State to 
issue passports to Americans 
abroad, 7966. 

Changing name of Culebra Cut to 
Gaillard Cut, 8050. 

Compensating injured employees on 
Panama Canal and Railroad, 7990. 

Creating Board to locate nitrate 
plants, 8218. 

Creating C/ommittec on Public In- 
formation, 8240. 

Declaring emergency in water trans- 
portation, 8220. 

Designating customs collection dis- 
tricts, 7989. 

Designating site for lookout station 
for Colorado national forest, 7966. 

Directing cancellation and reissue of 
passports, 8170. 

Directing relief protection and 
transportation home of Americans 
in Europe at outbreak of Euro- 
pean War of 1914, 7961. 

Dividing Oregon national forest site, 
7989. 

Enforcing neutrality of wireless 

* stations, 7962. 

Establishing and regulating defen- 
sive sea areas, 8226 8229, 8233. 

Establishing Board of Relief for 
Americans stranded abroad dur- 
ing European War of 1914, 7962. 

Establishing Civil Service in first, 
second and third classes of post- 
offices, 8225. 

Establishing dimensions of American 
flag, 8172. 

Establishing permanent organiza- 
tion for operation and govern- 
ment of Panama Canal, 7920. 

Establishing quarantine regulations 
on Canal Zone, 7966. 

Establishing sheep experiment sta- 
tion, 8101. 

Establishing Smith Island bird res- 
ervation, 7959. 

Establishing Washington office for 
Panama Canal, 7930. 

Establishing wireless telegraph sta- 
tion in Canal Zone, 7960. 

Excluding Chinese from Canal Zone, 
8213. 

Extending postal service penalties to 
Canal Zone, 7964. 
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jTixing interest rates on postal de* 
posits in Canal Zone, 8140. 

Fixing rate of interest on money in 
Canal Zone, 7905. 

Forbidding corrupt influencing of 
agents and employees in Canal 
Zone, 7918. 

Forbidding fire-hunting at night in 
Canal Zone, 7919. 

Income tax returns, inspection of, 
permitted, 7960. 

Increasing strength of regular army, 
8172. 

Ordering censorship of cable, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, 8247. 

Ordering Governor-General of Phil- 
ippines to report to Secretary of 
War, 8170. 

Penalising masters of vessels mak- 
ing false manifests in Canal Zone, 
7963. 

Permitting shipment of arms to 
Mexico, 8090. 

Begulating carrying of arms in 
Canal Zone, 7903. 

Begulating rights and duties of 
American sailors in foreign ports, 
8091. 

Begulating salaries of consular offi- 
cers, 7938. 

Begulating sale of townsite addi- 
tions in Alaska, 8171. 

Bemoving civil service obligations 
from Council of National De- 
fense, 8246. 

Bequiring citizens traveling abroad 
to procure passports, 8169. 

Bequiring ocean vessels to be fitted 
with wireless, 7958. 

Bequiring security for costs in civil 
cases in Canal Zone, 7964. 

Beserving lands for naval wireless 
stations in Alaska, 8215. 

Beserving ranger station, Arizona 
national forest, 7990. 

Beserving ranger station for na- 
tional forest in Idaho, 8005. 

Suspending Eight-hour Law Tem- 
porarily — 

Jn Department of Agriculture, 
8226. 

In War Department, 8246. 

Suspending Seamen ^s welfare act, 
8101. 

Taking over wireless stations for 
use of government, 8006, 8234. 

Vesting Treasury Department with 
authority for enforcement of neu- 
trality laws, 7964. 

Waiving citizenship for federal ap- 
pointees, 8175. 

Withdrawing Alaska townsite, 8005. 

Export of arms and munitions to Mex- 
ico, 8089. 


Exporters, co-operation among, 8158, 
8185. 

Falaha, loss of American life by sink- 
ing of, 8062. 

Farm Loan Act. (See Encyclopedic 
article Farm Loan Act.) 

Farmers, duties of, in European War, 

8244. 

Federal Beserve Act — 

Effect of, 8026. 

Elasticity of currency secured by, 
8151. 

Financial Conference, Pan-American, 
address to, 8071. 

Flag— 

American, use of, to protect British 
ships, 8056. 

Day, 8173. 

President's plans for, 8173. 

Sizes and proportions of, fixed, 8172. 
Food control, statement concerning, 
8255. 

Foreign Affairs — 

Policy followed in, 8154. 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, uses 
of Bureau of, 8037. 

Foreign Markets — 

Combinations in, 8040. 

Competition in, 8039. 

Long credits in, 80^0. 

Forests. (See National Forests.) 
Fourth of July Address at — 
Gettysburg, 7881. 

Philadelphia, 7952. 

Funeral address, 7939. 

Fur seals and seat otter, protection of, 
in north Pacific, 7877. 

G. A. B.— 

Address to, 8073, 8075. 

Annual encampment of, 8073. 
Celebration by, of semi-centennial of 
return troops in 1865, 8073. 
Gaillard Cut, new name for Culebra 
Cut, 8050. 

Gambling in Canal Zone, 7988. 

Gartiens, value of, in prosecuting war, 

8245. 

German insurance companies’ agen- 
cies in the United States, 8239. 
Germany — 

Citizens of, in United States, reg- 
ulations for, 8236. 

Diplomatic relations with: 

Severed, 8206. 

Threat to sever, 8124. 

Note to, proposing peace confer- 
ence, 8193. 

Peace overtures from, 8187. 

Protest to, on sinking of Sussex, 
8127. 

Reply of, to note on sinking of 
Sussex, 8127. 

Gettysburg, Fourth of July Address 
at, 7881. 
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Government- 

Expenditures, economy of, 8019. 
Trained men in service of, 8037. 

Great Britain, Japan and Kussia, con- 
vention with, for protection of fur 
seals and seat otter, 7877. 

Great Britain, protest to, against 
black-listing of American iirms, 
8143. 

Gulf light, loss of American life by 
sinking of, 8062. 

Hawaii, our obligations to, 7911. 

Health of the nation not properly 
studied, 7870. 

Health Service, Headman’s Island 
transferred to, 7979. 

Historians, opinion of, 7997. 

Holding companies, should be prohib- 
ited, 7917. 

Hoover, Herbert, qualifications of, 
for food administrator, 8256. 

Humanity, dedication to the forces of, 

7871. 

Idaho- 

National forest in, 8005. 

Sheep experiment station established 
in, 8101. 

Immigration bill, veto of, 8043. 

Inaugural Address, 7868. 

Inauguration of, see illustration o])- 
posite, 7872. 

Income tax, increase in, suggested, 
8113. 

Independent voter, power of, 8031. 

Indian lands opened to settlement, 
8047. 

Indiana, tribute of respect to Senators 
from, 8027. 

Industrial and vocational education, 
promotion of, 8187. 

Industrial duties in the European 
War, 8243. 

Industrial system, limitations of, 7869. 

Insurance companies, inspection of re- 
turns of, 7960. 

Insurance, war risks, experts appointed 
for, 7979. 

Interlocking directorates, question of, 
7917. 

International law discusssed, 7991. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, en- 
larged powers for, 8147, 8183. 

Isthmian Canal Commission records to 
be kept in Washington office of 
Panama Canal, 7930. 

Jackson, Andrew, tribute to character 
of, 8025. 

Jackson Day address, 8024. 

Jackson Day, spirit of, 8025. 

Japan, Great Britain and Russia, con- 
vention with for protection of fur 
seals and sea otter, 7877. 

Japanese, protest against passage of 
law discriminating against, 7875, 


Jewish people, day of aid for those 
stricken, 8174. 

Johnson, Governor, of California, alien 
land laws discussed by, 7874. 

Letter to, protesting against passage 
of law discriminating against 
Japanese, 7875. 

Reply of, to letter of protest, 7876. 
Labor Committee of Advisory Com- 
mission of Council of National De- 
fense, address to, 8248. 

Labor Legislation — 

Eight-hour day urged for railway 
employees to avert strike, 8144, 
8183. 

Federal employment bureau sug- 
gested, 8029, 

General policy of, 8159. 

Man and job brought together, 8030. 
Lands, Indian, opened to sottlement, 
8047. 

Law, international, discussed, 7991. 
Law, statute, and precedent, discussed, 
7992. 

Letters patent, Germany, provision 
for payment of fees, on, 8269. 
Letters to: 

Johnson, Governor of California, 
7875. « 

McReynolds, Attorney General, 8023. 
Underwood, O. W., Congressman, 
8000. 

Liberty, Americans trustees of, 8054. 
Liberty for people of Mexico, 8032. 
Lind, John, sent to Mexico as personal 
representative of, 7885. 

Literacy test for immigrants, objec- 
tions to, 8043. 

Lusitafiia, loss of American life by 
sinking of, 8062. 

Mails, Entente reply to protest against 
interference with, 8165. 

Manzano and Zuni national forests, 
combining, 7987, 

Marines — 

Apology by Mexicans for arrest of, 
7934. 

Funeral of, at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
7939. 

Markets of the world for America’s 
goods, 8321. 

Mediation suggested to belligerents in 
European War, 8190. 

Mediation the duty of America, 8052. 
Memorial Day address, 7946, 8258. 
Merchant Marine — 

American ships needed for, 8016, 
8072, 8108. 

Defensive arms asked for ships, 8209. 
Purchase of ships recommended, 
8018, 8028, 8110. 

Recreation of, begun, 8151. 
Merchant Ships — 

Defensive arms for, 8209. 

Right of, to arm for defense, 8122. 
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Messages, Special to Senate — 

Asserting authenticity of corre- 
spondence between Germany and 
Mexico, 8216, 

Messages, Veto — 

Immigration bill, 8043. 

Mexico — 

Advice as to settlement of affairs in, 
7886. 

Agreement with, for pursuit of ban- 
dits, 8131. 

American forces in, reason for, 8134. 

Americans in — 

Asked to leave, 7887. 

Killed by Villa bandits, 8133. 

Apologies from commander of troops 
of, for arrest of U. S. Marines, 
7934. 

Armed forces of United States, use 
of, asked to enforce recognition of 
rights and dignity of United 
States, 7936. 

Arms and munitions, exportation to, 
8089, 8091. 

Arms and munitions, exportation to, 
forbidden, 7888. 

Arms and munitions, exportation to, 
permitted by proclamation, 1929. 

Attacks on Americans in, 8132. 

Authorities in, to be* held responsi- 
ble for American sufferings in, 
7888. 

Authority and extent of Huerta gov- 
ernment in, 7890. 

Border raids and outrages, summary 
of, 8132. 

Carrizal, encounter at, 8140. 

Columbus, K. M., attacked by ban- 
dits from, 8133. 

Constitutionalists, character of, 
7892. 

De facto government of — 
Inefficiency of, 8138. 

Recognized, 8090. 

VolpJaUf paymaster and boat ’s crew 
of, arrested at Tampico, 7935. 

Election in, advised, 7886. 

Embargo against ports of, 8091, 
8136. 

Export of arms and munitions to, 
7888, 7929, 8089, 8091. 

Friendly counsel rejected by, 7887. 

Friendly interest in, 7884, 8103. 

Gamboa, reply of, to proposals of 
American government, 7889. 

German note to, confirmed, 8216. 

Grievances against, summary of, 
8132. 

Huerta — 

Authority in, usurped by, 7907. 
Claims of, to Presidency of, 7893. 
Expression of regret from, at ar- 
rest of U. S. marines, 7934. 
Not to be candidate for President 
in, 7886. 


Reason for not recognizing, 8156. 
Refusal of, to salute flag of 
United States, 7936. 

Soldiers of, arrest paymaster and 
boat's crew of U. 8. S. Dolphin 
at Tampico, 7934. 

Liberty for 2 ople of, desired, 8032. 
Lind, John — 

I’roposals submitted by, 7886. 

Reply of Senor Gamboa to, 7889. 
Sent to, as personal representa- 
tive, 7885. 

Mayo, Admiral, demand of, that 
United States fiag be saluted with 
special ceremony by Huerta troops, 
7935. 

Minnesota^ orderly from, arrested at 
V'^cra Cruz, 7935. 

National Guard ordered to border 
of, 8130. 

Neutrality in, determined upon, 
7888. 

Orderly from U. S. 8. Minnesota ar- 
rested at Vera Cruz, 7935. 
Paym.aster and boat's crew of U. S. 

S. Dolphin^ arrested in, 7934. 
Personal representative, John Lind, 
sent to, 7885. 

Policy in. outlined, 7884, 8103. 
Attitiuie of other powers toward, 
7888. ^ 

Pursuit of bandits in, no violation 
of iirinciple, 8155. 

Release of prisoners by, demanded, 
8140. 

Reply to Carranza's message de- 
manding withdrawal of troops, 
8132. 

Revolutionary aims in, 8155. 
Statement of non-intervention in, 
8131. 

Ultimatum to, 8140. 

Villa, operations of, 8133. 

Watchful waiting in, 8032. 
Middleman, conduct of, in European 
War, 8244. 

Mines, Bureau of, equipment and 
power needed for, 7912. 

Misprision of Treason, Treason and, 
8240. 

Mobilization of economic forces, 8115. 
Money orders, interest on deposits of, 
in Canal Zone, 8140. 

Money to move crops deposited by 
Treasury Department, 7909. 

Monroe Doctrine, adherence to, 8103. 
Mothers ' Day, flags to be displayed on, 
7941. 

National conventions, composition and 
work of, suggested, 7910. 

National Defense. (See Defense, Na- 
tional.) 

National Forests — 

Administrative site in Oregon di- 
vided, 7989. 
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Arizona and New Mexico, combin- 
ing, 7987. 

Caribou, Idaho, administrative site 
for, 8005. 

Coconino, ranger station for, 7990. 
Oregon, divided, 7989. 

National Guard, ordered to border of 
Mexico, 8130. 

National Monuments, Dinosaur, pro- 
claimed in Utah, 8087. 

National Policy, changes needed in, 
7869. 

Natural resources, conservative devel- 
opment of, 8159. 

Naturalized citizens, disloyalty of, 
8114, 8120. 

Naval Academy — 

Address to graduating class of, 7949. 
Increased number of oflicers and men 
needed, 8108. 

Naval service, dignity of, 7949. 

Navy — 

Aviation corps, civilians for, 8108. 
Character and power of America, 
expressed in, 8069. 

Civilian advisory board of, 8076. 
Efficiency of, discussed, 8069, 8085. 
First line of defense, 8085. 

Land in Alaska set aside for radio 
stations for, 8215. 

Midshipmen, increased number 
needed, 8108. 

Programme of construction, 8107. 
Sailors and marines for, 8108. 

Ships for, 8107. 

Wireless station for use of, in Canal 
Zone, 7960. 

Negro iiixposition — 

Appropriation for, 8064. 
Proclamation of, 8064. 

Neutrality (See Proclamations) — 
American, appeal for, during Euro- 
pean War, 7978. 

Appeal to citizens to observe, 7978. 
Canal Zone, proclamation of, 8008. 
Discussed, 8052. 

Expressions of, 7978, 8053, 8079, 
8102. 

Mexican, determined upon, 7888. 
Panama, protocol with, relating to, 
8011. 

Traditional policy of United States, 
8154. 

Treasury Department authorized to 
enforce, 7964. 

Wireless stations ordered to observe, 
7962. 

New Mexico and Arizona, combining 
national forests in, 7987. 

News reports discussed, 8053. 
Newspaper editors, opinion of, 8033. 
Nitrate plants, board appointed to lo- 
cate, 8218. 

Nominating conventions, abolition of, 
7910. 


Nomination for second term, accepted 
by, 8149. 

Ocean freight rates, comment on, 8028. 

Ocean-going vessels to be fitted with 
wireless telegraph, 7958. 

Opinion the raw material of the press, 
8051. 

Oregon national forest divided, 7989. 

Panama — 

Quarantine regulations for harbors 
of, 7966. 

Panama Canal — 

Army officers detailed to duty on, 
7923. 

Bonds for, available for other pur- 
poses, 8112. 

Coastwise trade, repeal of exemption 
from tolls for vessels in, recom- 
mended, 7933. 

Committee for formal and official 
opening of, 7944. 

Compensation to be paid relatives 
of deceased employees of, 7990. 
Employees — 

Annual and cumulative leave, 7927. 
Appointments and compensation 
of, 7924. 

Quarters, medical caro and leave 
regulations, 7926. 
llelatives of deceased, to be com- 
pensated, 7990. 

Transportation of, 7925. 

Travel leave, 7928. 

Employment conditions on, 7923. 
Exemption from tolls for vessels in 
coastwise trade, repeal of, asked, 
7933. 

Opening of, Committee to supervise, 
7944. 

Operation of, under direction of 
War Department, 7923. 

Permanent organization for opera- 
tion and government of, 7920. 
Regulations for, during war, S2(;6. 
Relatives of deceased employees to 
be compensated, 7990. 

Repeal of act exempting from tolls 
vessels in coastwise trade, recom- 
mended, 7933. 

Tolls exemption for vessels in coast- 
wise trade, repeal of, asked, 7933. 
Washington office established for, 
7930. 

Panama Railroad, compensation to be 
paid relatives of deceased employees 
of, 7990. 

Panama, Republic of, protocol with, 
relating to neutrality, 8011. 

Pan-American Financial Conference, 
address to, 8071. 

Pan-Americanism, spirit of, 8104. 

Party in power, duty of, to people, 
7871. 

Passports — 

Amendment of rules governing, 7966, 
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Americans traveling abroad required 
to procure, 8169. 

Cancellation and re-issue of, 8170. 
Granted upon application of rela- 
tives or legal representatives, 
7966. 

Patents, designs and models, conven- 
tion with American republics for, 
7984. 

Peace — 

Aim of American people, 8105. 
Americans mission the preservation 
of, 8033. 

Note to belligerent nations, 8190. 

Of the world, Americans interest in, 
8157, 8191, 8199. 

Overtures from — 

Austria, 8189. 

Germany, 8187. 

Proposal to European belligerents, 
8190. 

Treaties, ratification of, asked, 7907. 
Without victory, proposing, 8199. 
Philippines — 

Congress of natives assembled in, 
8169. 

Duties toward, 8110. 
Governor-General of, report to Sec- 
retary of War, 8170. 

Greetings sent to, 8169. 

Ultimate independence for, 7911. 
Picture of, addressing Congress, 7904. 

and description on back. 

Policy as to — 

Finances, 8112. 

Foreign affairs, 8154. 

Mexico, 7884. 

Military establishments, 8021. 

Peace, 8105. 

Philippines, 7910, 8110. 

Porto Rico, 7910, 8110. 

Porto Rico — 

Our obligations to, 7911. 

Political justice to, 8110, 8186. 
Portrait of, 7866. 

Post-Offices, civil service established 
in first, second, and third classes 
of, 8225. 

Prayer, day of, proclaimed, 8007. 
Preparation for peace and war, 8302. 
Preparedness. (See Defense, Na- 
tional.) 

President, nomination of candidate by 
direct primary, 7910. 

President's flag, plan submitted for 
proportions of, 8173. 

Press, opinion the raw material of, 
8051. 

Primary elections for nomination of 
President, 7910. 

Privileges under tariff, abolition of, 
7872. 

Proclamations — 

Admonishing against insurrection in 
Colorado, 7937. 


Allowing United States owners of 
German letters patent to pay 
taxes upon them, 8269. 

Amending consular regulations, 8176, 
8177. 

Amending salaries of consular offi- 
cers, 7938. 

Announcing exposition to commemo- 
rate half century of achievements 
by negro race, 8064. 

Announcing registration for draft, 
8249. 

Announcing rules for government 
of Panama Canal during the war, 
8266. 

Announcing state of war with Ger- 
man Empire, 8235. 

Appointing day for contributions in 
aid of stricken Jewish people, 
8174. 

Cabrillo national monument, 7901. 
Calling special session of Senate, 
8216. 

Combining national forests in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, 7987. 
Convention with American Repub- 
lics for arbitration of pecuniary 
claims, 7982. 

Convention with American Repub- 
lics for protection of patents, etc., 
7984. 

Danish West Indies, announcing 
payment for, 8224. 

Declaring an emergency in water 
transportation, 8220. 

Directing flags to be displayed on 
Mothers’ Day, 7941. 

Enlarging Whitman national forest, 
8219. 

German insurance companies’ agen- 
cies in the United States to bo 
protected, 8239. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
between — 

Austria-Hungary and Belgium, 
7977. 

Austria-Hungary and France, 
7975. 

Austria-Hungary and Great Bri- 
tain, 7975. 

Austria-Hungary and Italy, 8065. 
Austria-Hungary and Japan, 7977. 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, 7974. 
Austria-Hungary and Servia, Ger- 
many and Russia, and Germany 
and France, 7969. 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many, Turkey and Rumania, 
8142. 

Bulgaria and France, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy and Servia, 8141. 
Germany and Belgium, 7976. 
Germany and Great Britain, 7974. 
Germany and Italy, 8142. 
Germany and Japan, 7976. 
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Germany amj Portujjal, 8H1. 
Turkey and Great Britain, 8014. 
Turkey and Italy, 8065. 
Proclaiming Red Cross Week, 8257. 
Protecting fur seals and sea otter, 
7877. 

Protecting migratory birds, 7895. 
Public Information Committee Cre- 
ated, 8240. 

Regulating protection of migratory 
Wrds, 7986. 

Revoking order against exporting 
arms and munitions to Mexico, 
7929. 

Special session of Senate, 8216. 
Thanksgiving, 1918, 7902; 1914, 

8012; 1915, 8088; 1916, 8182. 
Treason and Misprision of Treason 
explained, 8240. 

Warning against evading draft, 
8269. 

Protection of migratory birds, 7986. 

Protection of patents, designs and 
models, convention with American 
Republics for, 7984. 

Protocol with Panama relating to neu- 
trality, 8011. 

Quarantine for harbors of Panama, 
7966. 

Railroads — 

Development of, for national use, 
8169. 

Eight-hour day for employees urged, 
to avert a strike, 8144^ 8188. 
Employers’ liability act needed lor, 
7912. 

Freight rates, increase in, suggested, 
8148. 

Military control suggested for, 8184. 
N. \ .y N. H. & H., criminal proceed- 
ings directed against, 8028. 
Regulation of, discussed, 8117. 

Red Cross Week proclaimed, 8257. 

Registration for draft — 

Announced and explained, 8249. 
Warning against evasion of, S269. 

Relief and transportation home for 
American citizens in Europe, 7961, 
7962. 

Republican Party — 

Banking and currency laws fought 
by, 8153. 

Discussed, 8025. 

Failure, practical and moral, of, 
charged, 8150. 

Farmers without credit under, 8150. 
Financial crisis under, 8150. 

Guided by grandfathers, 8025. 
Illusions of, 8150. 

Labor denied federal aid under, 
8161. 

Not a new idea in thirty years, 8025, 
8029. 

Old leaders and old conditions in, 
8153. 


Out of harmony with the people, 
8151. 

Respect for past record of, 8025. 
Reservation for native birds estab- 
lished on Smith Island, 7959. 
Revenues — 

Additional $100,000,000 needed, 
7981. 

Decrease in, announced, 7980. 
Sources of, discussed, 8112. 

Right more precious than peace, 8266. 
Roosevelt, Colonel, inadvisability of 
sending abroad in charge of vol- 
unteer regiment, 8253. 

Rural credits. (See Credit, Agricul- 
tural, also Farm Loan Act.) 

Russia, Great Britain and Japan, con- 
vention with, for protection of fur 
seals and sea otter, 7877. 

Safety at Sea — 

Convention for, 8019. 

International discussion of, 7912. 

St. Louis Coliseum address, 8296. 

St. Louis address at Jefferson Hotel, 
8302. 

Salaries of consular officers, regulation 
of, 7938. 

Sea Areas, Defensive — 

Established, 8226, 8233. 

Regulations concerning, 8229, 8233. 
Sea otter and fur seals, protection of, 
in north Pacific, 7877. 

Seamen, in foreign ports — 

Bond for return of, 8091. 

Desertion cases, 8091, 8092, 8098, 
8099. 

Discharge of, 8092, 8093, 8096, 8097. 
Loss or sale of vessel, 8094, 8097. 
Rights and duties of, 8091. 

Wages, 8093, 8094, 8095. 

Seamen law, operation of suspended, 
8101. 

Senate — 

Minority control of, 8028, 8217. 
Rules of, criticised, 8028, 8217. 
Severance of diplomatic relations with 
Germany, 8206. 

Sheep experiment station established, 
8101. 

Ship purchase law recommended, 8028, 
8110. 

Shipping bill — 

Passage of urged, 8018. 

Threat against, by Senators, 8028. 
Ships, foreign built, admitted to 
American registry, 8006. 

Ships, lack of, deplored, 8016, 8072, 
8109. 

Smith Island, reservation for native 
birds established on, 7959. 

Society, its duty to its constituent 
parts, 7870. 

Soldiers of the Civil War, eulogy of, 
7946. 
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South and Central American Eepub- 
lics, convention with, for — 
Arbitration of pecuniary claims, 
7982. 

Protection of patents, designs and 
models, 7984. 

Standards of labor and of life, neces- 
sity for safe-guarding, during war, 
8248. 

States' Defense Council, address to, 
8247. 

Standing Eock Keservation, opening 
of, 8047. 

Statue of Commodore Barry, unveiling 
of, 7942. 

Stock companies, inspection of returns 
of, 7960. 

Submarines — 

Ancona, sunk by, 8117. 

Danger to neutrals in use of, 8062. 
Falaha, sunk by, 8062. 

Fry, sunk by, 8210. 

Gulflight, sunk by, 8062. 

Housatonic, sunk by, 8210. 

Law, Lyman M., sunk by, 8210. 
Lusitariia, sunk by, 8062. 

Protest against use of, 8121. 
Kesumption of unrestricted use of, 
8204. 

Sussex, loss of American life by 
sinking of, 8125. 

Sussex, protest to Germany on sinking 
of, 8127. 

Tariff- 

Abolition of privileges under, 7872. 
Board, creation of, and functions, 
8151, 8158. 

Duties, reasons for alteration of, 
7871. 

Law, special session address, urging 
enactment of, 7871. 

Legislation discussed, 8030. 

Kevised upon Democratic principles, 
8151. 

System, chief faults in, 7869. 
Taxes, increase of, urged, 7981. 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. (See 
Proclamations.) 

Tolls on Panama Canal, exemption 
from, for vessels in coastwise trhde, 
repeal of, asked, 7933. 

Trade, American, effect of European 
War upon, 8016. 

Trade Commission — 

Interstate — 

Business justice could be guided 
by, 7916. 

Created, 8151, 8158. 

Purpose of, 8030. 

Trade, foreign, necessity for upbuild- 
ing, 7873. 

Transportation problem, serious as- 
pect of, 8116. 

Treason and Misprision of Treason 
explained, 8240. 


Treasury — 

Balances in bank, 7980. 

Condition of, 8111. 

Deficit in, 8112. 

Treasury Department — 

Authorized to enforce neutrality 
laws, 6964. 

War risk insurance, experts in, 7979. 
Trusts and monopolies — 

Amendment of anti-trust law would 
control, 7916. 

Interlocking directorates, prohibition 
of, 7915. 

Eegulation of, not to hamper busi- 
ness, 7914. 

Twin Sisters administrative site, look- 
out station at, 7966. 

Unlawful assemblages in Arkansas or- 
dered to disperse, 8013. 

Utah, national monument in, 8087. 
Vatican, note to, from belligerent na- 
tions, 8188. 

Vera Cruz, funeral of sailors and ma- 
rines killed at occupation of, 7939. 
Vessels, ocean-going, to be fitted with 
wireless telegraph, 7958. 

Veto of immigration bill, 8043. 
Violence in Colorado, proclamation 
against, 7937. 

Virginia bill of rights mentioned, 
8103. 

Vocational and industrial education, 
promotion of, 8187. 

War Department — 

Lincoln 's birthplace presented to, 
8160. 

War Message, 8259. 

War risk insurance, experts appointed 
for, 7979. 

War, Secretary of — 

Governor-General of Philippines to 
report to, 8170. 

War with German Empire, announced, 
8235. 

War Zone (See Diplomatic Notes to 
and fom Belligerent Nations) — 
Use of American flag in, to protect 
British vessels, 8056. 

Water power, public development of, 
8017, 8029. 

Wireless telegraph — 

Lands in Alaska set aside for naval 
radio stations, 8215. 

Neutrality of, to be enforced, 7962. 
Ocean-going vessels ordered to be 
fitted with, 7958. 

Station established in Canal Zone, 
7960. 

Stations taken for use of govern- 
ment, 8006, 8234. 

Woman Suffrage, growth of the move- 
ment, 8163. 

World, the, must be made safe for 
democracy, 8264. 

Y. M. C. A. Address, 7993. 
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Young men in universities, 7993. 

Zuni and Manzano national forests, 
combining, 7987. 

Wilson’s Creek (Mo.), Battle of .—Dur- 
ing the summer of 18G1 Con£ed€‘rate troops 
In large numbers were sent Into Missouri 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Gen. 
Lyon was stationed at Springfield with 5,500 
Federal troops. The Confederates, 20,000 
strong, advanced In two columns under Mc- 
(^illoch and Price. During the night of 
Aug. 9, 1801, Sigel was sent with 1,500 men 
to attack the Confederate roar, nine miles 
distant, at Wilson’s Creek, while Lyon at- 
tacked the front. Both attacks were re- 
pulsed. Sigel lost 5 of his 0 guns and more 
than half of ‘his men. Lyon was killed 
while leading a charge. The Federal loss 
was 1,240 in killed, wounded, and missing. 
The Confederate loss was about the same. 

Winchester (Va.), Battle at.— winchester 

and its vieinity was the scene of several 
engagements during the War between the 
States. It is located In the Shendandoah 
Valley, and was on the line of the two 
armies as they marehed and countermarched 
through the valley. An engagement occurred 
at Kernstown. near Winchester, March 23. 
1802, the F(‘derals under the command of 
Shields and Kimball, and the Confederates 
under Jackson. In killed, wounded, and 
missing the Fedcrals lost 590 and the Con- 
federates 718. Jackson retreated to bis 
main force. 

In May, 1802, the Federals under Banks 
wore i)osted at Harrisonburg, in the valley. 
Banks was about to bo attacked by the 
Confederates under Jackson, when ho re- 
tired down the valley to the heights of Win- 
chester, where on May 24 he gave battle. 
Being assailed on both flanks, he retreated 
rat)Idly on the 25th to the north b&nk of 
the Potomac, making the distance, about 50 
miles, in forty-eight hours. lie was pursued 
by Jackson to near Harper’s Ferry. Again, 
Juno 15, 1803, the Federals under Mllroy 
were encamped near Winchester, numbering 
about 7,000. which force was deemed suf- 
ficient to hold the place against all the Con- 
federates known to be in the valley. On 
that day Mllroy found himself almost sur- 
rounded by 1'he combined corps of Long- 
street and Fwell. An artillery fight was 
maintained all day and at night the divided 
and scat<(*red troops of Milroy retreated to 
the Potomac River, having lost 4,000 men, 
28 guns, about 300 horses, and a large num- 
ber of wagons. The Confederate loss was 
insignificant. 

A small force of Federals under Averell 
was attacked by the Confederates under 
Karly near Winchester July 12, 1804. The 
Confedcuates defeated the Federals, who lost 
3 guns and about 400 men. Early then 
inarched on Chambersburg, Pa. 

In August, 1804, Sheridan took coiimand 
of the Federal army In the valley, known 
as the Army of the Shenandoah. The Con- 
federates under Early were encamped on the 
west bank of Opequan Creek, covering Win- 
ch(‘Ster, They were attacked on Sept. 19 
by Sheridan. The battle began about 10 
A. M., and was maintained till nearly 3 
p. M., when the Confederates retreated to 
and beyond Winchester. Sheridan took 2,500 
prisoners and found 2,000 wounded In the 
hospitals at Winchester. The Confederate 
loss was 653 killed, 3,719 wounded, and 018 
missing — & total of 4,990. This is also 
called the battle of Opequan. 

Wind Cave, National Park. (See Parke, 
National.) 


Wind River Reservation, (See Sho- 
shone Reservation.) 

Wines, duty on, discussed, 1331, 1321, 

2127, 2250. ' ' 

Winnebago Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Winslow, The, disabled in conflict in 
Cardenas Bay, Cuba, 6302, 6316. 

Rescued by the Hnclson, 6302. 

Thanks of Congress to officers and 
men of, recommended, 6302. 

Wireless Telegraph.— TTcinrlch Hertz, of 
Karlsruhe. Germany, In 1888 demonsl rated 
the existence of electric wrivcs and ehwlsed 
means for producing and receiving them. 
Etlouard Branly, of Paris, France, in 1900 
brought out a sensitive detector for mani- 
festing the presence of electric waves, to 
which he gave the name radio-conductor. 
This was improved and cjilled a coluu'er by 
Oliver Lodge of Birmingham, lOriglaud, and 
later perfected and usr‘d as a wiivless tedo- 
grnph receptor by William Mareoni. of Eng- 
land, win) patented it. Tin* first reeoj)tor 
for receiving and ludbaUlng electric waves 
was de.signed by Alexander PopolT, of St 
Petersburg, Russia, In 1895. Lodge later 
designed a syntonic system for sending and 
receiving, which could be tuned to the same 
period of oscillation by means of Induetlve 
coils and condensers. The principal sys- 
tems In practical use are the Marconi, the 
Lodge-Muirhead, the Fessenden, the De 
Forest, fhe Telefunkcn, the Popp-Branly 
and the Paulson. 

The government station at Arlington, Va., 
has develoi)ed a high pow(>r transmission 
range of 3,509 miles, conducting e.xperiments 
In con.iunetlori with the Ein’el Tower in 
Paris. Other high power stations are at 
Belinar, N. J., owned l)y the Marconi Oorn- 
pany, and at Sayville, L. I., owned by the 
Telefnnken Company, operating direct with 
Nauen, Germany, 

Wireless Telegraph: 

Ocean Going vessels ordered to be fit- 
ted with, 7958. 

Order estahlisliing station in Canal 
Zone for use of Navy, 7960. 

Neutrality of stations ordered en- 
forced, 7962. 

TYiscOnsin. Ono of Ihe W‘0st('rn gronj) of 
state.s; nickname, ‘‘The Badger State”- 
motto, “Forward.” It lies in the north(‘riI 
part of the country, ])eUveen lat. 42° 27' 
and 47° north and long. 80° 53' and 92° 
54' west, not including Islands In Lake 
Superior and Michigan. It is bonndod on 
the north by Lake Superior and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, on the northeast ami 
east by the upper peninsula of Miebigaii 
and Lake Michigan, on the south by Illi- 
nois, and on the west by Iowa and Jilintie- 
sota (separated mostly by the Mississippi 
and St. Croix Rivers). The area is 50,000 
square miles. Wisconsin is hilly in the 
north and southwest, hut elsewhere Is gen- 
erally level. It has Important agrieulturnl, 
mining, and lumbering Interests and exten- 
sive manufactures of flour, machinery, and 
beer. 

Wisconsin was visited as early as 1034 
by Nicollet. La Salle, and French fur tra- 
ders. who established a settlement at tJreen 
Bay In 1039. It was included in the North- 
west 'Territory till 1800, when It became 
a part of the Indian Territory. In 1809 it 
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was included In Illinois Territory, and in 
1818 in Michigan Territory, and in 
1836 it was organized as Wisconsin Terri- 
tory, and included, besides its present area, 
the territory now embraced in the states 
of Iowa and Minnesota and part of the 
Dakotas. It was admitted to the Union 
May 29, 1848. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms In the state at 177,127, comprising 
21,060,466 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $1,413,043,000. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $43.30. 
The domestic animals, poultry, etc., were 
valued at $158,454,043. Including 2,678.000 
cattle, valued at $67,399,858; 614,654 

horses, $68,585,573; 2,872 mules. $816,066; 
1,809,331 swine, $13,620,741 ; 929,783 

sheep, $3,669,572, and poultry, $4,468,703. 
The yield and value of the field crops for 
1911 'was: corn 1,600,000 acres, 58,080,000 
bushels, $34,848,000 ; wheat, 195,000 acres, 

3.097.000 bushels, $2,788,000; oats, 2,250,- 
000 acres, d7, 050,000 bushels, $30,172,000; 
rye, 355,000 acres, 6,035,000 bushels, $5,- 
069,000 ; potatoes, 280,000 acres, 32,480,- 
000 bushels. $20,138,000; hay, 2.070.000 
acres, 2,495,000 tons. $38,922,000 ; tobacco, 

41.000 acres, 51,250,000 pounds, $5,125,000. 

The state ranks fifth In the production 

of iron ore. The output in 1910 was 1,149,- 
551 long tons, valued at $2,727,406. The 
amount of capital Invested in manufacture 
is $412,647,051, and $71,471,805 is paid 
annua 11 V to 151,391 wage-earners. Luinhcr 
Is the leading industry, with 725 estab- 
lishments, eapitallzed at $46,543,787. 

TIk' number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Wisconsin having an annual output 
valm'd at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 0,104. The amount of capital In- 
vested was $754,287,000. giving employment 
to 230.273 persons, using material valued 
at $417,415,000, and turning out finished 
goods worth $695,172,000. Salaries and 
wagi's paid amounted to $149,762,000. 

There were In 1907, 7,292 miles of steam 
railway, and 776 miles of electric lines. 
The population in 1910 was 2,343,860, 
Wisconsin: 

Act for continuing certain works in, 
reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 2460. 

Boundary line with Michigan, re- 
ferred to, 1846. 

Constitution adopted by, transmitted, 
2359, 2427. 

Volunteers from, thanks of President 
tendered, 3442. 

Wisconsin Eiver, act regarding improve- 
ment of, vetoed, 4236. 

Witnesses; 

Fees of, referred to, 4730, 4770, 4836. 

Protection of, from injury, recom- 
mended, 5477. 

Wolverine State. — a nickname for Michi- 
gan (q. v.K (Sec also States) ; sometimes 
also nicknamed the Lake State. 

Woman Suffrage.— The first American 
woman to demand the ballot so far as 
known, was Mistress Margaret Brent, of 
Maryland, in 1647. She was heir of Lord 
Culvert, the brother of Lord Baltimore, and 
executor of the estates of both in the 
colony, and. as representation in the Legis- 
lature was based on property, she demanded 
“place and voyce” — two votes — In that 
body. Her petition was hotly debated for 
several hours and finally denied. 


The colonial records of Massachusetts 
show that women voted under the Old 
Province Charter from 1691 to 1780 for all 
elective officers. When a constitution was 
adopted they were excluded from a vote for 
Governor and Legislature but retained It for 
other officials. In March. 1776, Mrs. Abigail 
Adams wrote to her husband, John Adams, 
in the Continental Congress asking him to 
remember the ladies in the new code of 
laws, and in 1778, Mrs. Corbin, sister of 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, presented 
her own petition for the right to vote. The 
Continental Congress left the suffrage to be 
dealt with by the states in their constitu- 
tions and New Jersey was the only one 
which conferred It on women, Its const! In- 
tlon giving the franchise to “all inhabitants 
worth $250, etc.” In 1790 a revision of 
the election law used the w'ords “he or she,’’ 
thus emphasizing th(' inclusion of women in 
the electorate, hut in 1807 the Legislature 
passed an arbitrary act limiting the suf- 
frage to “while male citizens.” This was 
declared to be a usurpation of authority, on 
the ground that the eonstltntion eould be 
changed only by action of the voters. 

In 1826 Frances Wright, a young Scotch 
woman of beauty, education and wealth, 
came to the United States and in a series of 
lectures was the first to bring the (luestloii 
of woman suffrage thus before Ibo public, 
where It met with almost universal derision. 
In 1836 Ernestine !>. Rose, daughter of a 
Rabbi in I’oland, made a lecture tour of 
America advocating the full enfninchise- 
ment of women and was the first to urge 
them to secure the repeal of laws which 
affect(*d their interests. In the winter of 
1836-7 she circulated a petition in All)any, 
N. Y., for a law that would enable a inarritMl 
woman to hold property and could get only 
five signatures, iiududing men and women, 
but she carried these to tlu' Legislature ainl 
nddre.ssed that body in behalf of such a 
law^ She kei>t up this work steadily and 
by 1840 she had associated with her Ellza- 
!)eth Chuly Stanton, Panlina Wriglit Davis 
and Lncretia Mott. They continued llu'lr 
petitions and addresses to the Legislature 
until 1848, when the law extended prop- 
erty rights to married women, and there- 
after they devoted themselves to w'-orkiug 
for the suffrage. 

Margaret Fuller, one of a eoterlo of think- 
ers in Boston, In her w'ritings and serui- 
pnblie addresses in 1840 demanded i)oUlieal 
rights for women. In 1847 Liiey Stone, just 
graduated from Oberlin College, b(‘gau 
speaking on wmman’s rights. Soon aftev- 
W’ards Lncretia Mott published a “Diseonrs(‘ 
on Woman,” in answ'er to a lecture wdilcli 
Richard H. Dana was giving in many cdties 
ridiculing the Idea of political equality for 
women. 

The first wmman suffrage convention in 
the United States w^as held in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, at S'encea Falls, N. Y^, on the 19th 
and 20th of July, 1848. It demanded for 
women equal rights wdth men. James Molt 
presided and addresses were made by Lu- 
cretia Mott and her sister, Martha C, 
Wright, Elizabeth (’ady Stanton, Mary Ann 
McCliutoek, Frederick Douglass and several 
men prominent in the locality. A declara- 
tion and resolnlious were discussed, the 
latter adopted and the former signed by one 
hundred men and women, somi(‘ of whom 
withdrew their namt's wdien “the storm of 
ridicule began to break.” This declaration 
stated the whole case for woman ns eompre- 
henslvely as it ev(‘r has been stated since; 
the resolutions comprised practically every 
demand that ever afterwuird was made for 
wmmen, and, taken together, they formed a 
remarkable document. 

In 1852 a bona fide woman’s rights con- 
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ventlon, with delegates ptesont from eight 
stales and Canada, was held in Syracuse. It 
brought to the front the wonderful galaxy 
of women whose names were henceforth 
connected with thi6 movement, and here 
began its fifty-four years’ leadership by 
Miss Anthony. 

April 19 and 20, 1850, a woman’s rights 
convention was held In the Second Baptist 
Church of Salem, Ohio. Emily Robinson, 
J. Elizabeth Jones and Josephine S. Grifflng 
were three of the leading spirits. The 
“Memorial to the Constitutional Convention” 
and the “Address to the Women of Ohio” 
have not been surpassed in eloquence and 
force In the years that have since elapsed. 
It is said that nearly 8,000 signatures to 
the memorial were secured. In 1852 the 
first State Suffrage Association was formed. 
Woman’s rights conventions were held an- 
nually in Ohio thereafter until the approach 
of the civil war. 

In May, 1850, a few women decided to 
call a convention to discuss exclusively the 
rights of women, and the time and place 
were fixed for Oct. 28 and 24 in Worcester, 
Mass., and from the holding of this con- 
vention the woman’s rights movement may 
be said to have assumed a national aspect. 
Nine states were represented by speakers 
and among these were Garrison, Phillips, 
Plllsburv, Foster, Burleigh, Douglass, Chan- 
idng. Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Rose, Ahby Kelly, 
laiey Slone, Antoinette Brown and Dr. Har- 
riot K. Hunt, and letters were read from 
Emerson, Aleott, Whittier, (ierrlt Smith, 
Joshua It. Glddlngs, Mrs. Swisshelrn, Ellzur 
Wright, Mrs. Stanton and others. Mrs. 
Davis presld('d. A national committee was 
formed, under whose management conven- 
tions were held annually in various cities, 
while the question w'as always thereafter a 
h‘adlng one in Massnehnsetts. An account 
of this Massachusetts convention In the 
Westminster Review, London, by Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill, marked the beginning of the 
movement for woman suffrage In Great 
Britain. 

In 1850 the constitution of Indiana was 
revised and the laws for women w'ere liber- 
alized beyond any then existing. A 
woman’s rights convention took place in 
Dublin, Ind., in October, 1851. Therefore 
these meetings became annual. 

In June, 1852, the first woman’s rights 
convention of Pennsylvania was held In 
West Chester, and was largely under the 
auspices of the Friends, or Quakers, among 
them James and Lucretia Mott. 

From 1852 woman’s rights conventions 
were held in many parts of the country. 
Woman suffrage was slowly gaining ground, 
wlum the breaking out of the civil war 
banished all other questions from the public 
thought. When the war was ended and the 
women again took up their caus 4 ? they met 
the vast complication of the rights of the 
emancipated negroes, and were compelled 
even by those who had been their strongest 
supporters to yield their claims to those of 
negro men. 

The civil, legal and political results of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
national constitution tended still further to 
obscure and hinder the efforts to obtain the 
franchise for women. An Equal Rights As- 
sociation had been formed to promote the 
Interests of both negroes and white women, 
but In 1809 the latter were forced to recog- 
nize the necessity for fi separate orgaiilzn- 
tton and a National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was formed whose sole object was to 
secure an amendment to the national con- 
stitution which should enfranchise women. 
Mrs. Stanton was made president. As there 
wa» some division of sentiment at this 


time, a cal! was Issued by Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe and others for a con- 
vention to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, the fol- 
lowing November, and here the American 
Woman Suffrage Association was formed, 
with Henry Ward Beecher, president. It 
worked principally to obtain the suffrage 
through amendments to state constitutions. 
Both societies held national couventioiis 
every year thereafter. In 1890 the two bod- 
ies united under the name National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and since 
then both methods of work have been fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Stanton was elected president 
of the new organization ; Miss Anthony, 
vlce-preRldent-at-large ; Lucy Stone, chair- 
man Executive Committee. In 1892 Mrs. 
Stanton resigned her office because of ad- 
vancing age; Miss Anthony was elecMed 
president and the Rov. Anna Howard Shaw, 
vice-president. Miss Anthony resigned the 
presidency in 1900 and Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt was elected to it. In 1904 she 
was succeeded by Miss Shaw. National 
headquarters were opened in 1895. q'he 
National Association is a federation of State 
Suffrage Associations ; the latter are com- 
osed of County Societies made up of Local 
nffrage Clubs. School suffrage prevails in 
twenty-six states and tax-payers’ suffrage 
in four states. 

In New Zealand, Australia and Finland nil 
women vole on exactly the same terms as 
all men, and In the last two countries may 
sit in the Parliament. In Norway women 
have the complete suffrage with a very slight 
property qiiallflcatlon. In Great Britain, 
Sweden and Iceland they vote for nil officials 
except members of Parliament. In (^anada 
they have the school and municipal suffrage. 

Women have municipal suffrage in On- 
tario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Quebec, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the Northwest Tc'vritory, 
in Iceland, Denmark, and Sweden. In 
France women engaged in commerce ‘have 
the right to vote for Judges of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce. Women have some vot- 
ing privileges in Cape Colony. 

The International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance is composed of National Woman Suf- 
frage Associations composed of twenty-two 
nations. Its officers are : President. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, New York ; vice-president, 
Mlllicent Garrett FaWcett, London ; second 
vice-president. Annie Furulijelm, Finland ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Stanton Colt, Loudon ; 
secretaries — First, Miss Martina Kramers, 
Holland ; Mrs. Anna Lindemann, Germany ; 
Miss Singe Bergman, Sweden. 

Woman suffrage was granted in Wyoming 
In 1869; Colorado, 1898; Utah and Idaho. 
1896; Washington, 1910; California, 1911 ; 
Kansas, Arizona and Oregon, 1912; Nevada 
and Montana in 1914. Five other states 
rejected the proposition in 1914. 

Arkansas has granted the right of women 
to vote in primary elections, which In this 
Southern State is tantamount to full suf- 
frage. In 1913, Illinois granted the right 
of women to vote for all offices not expressly 
mentioned In the Constitution of the State ; 
and as national and municipal elections are 
not mentioned in state constitutions, this 
form of suffrage is usually known ns Presi- 
dential and Municipal Suffrage. Both the 
Democratic and Republican parties carried 
planks in their platforms in the Presiden- 
tial compaign of 1916 which favored the 
granting of the franchise to women — the 
Democrats favoring stote action, and the 
Republicans favoring Federal action. By 
May 1, 1917. the following states had nl.so 
granted Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
— North Dakota, Michigan, and Nebraska ; 
and the following states had granted to 
women the right to vote in presidential clog- 
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tions only — Ohio, Indiana, and Rhode Is- 
land. The Territory of Alaska has complete 
equal suffraj^e. These additions to the 
ranks of the equal suffrage states by May 
1, 1917, gave 9,000,000 women the right to 
vote In Presidential elections. In Novem- 
ber, 1916, Jeanette Rankin, Republican, was 
eU'cted to the House of Representatives 
from Montana, thus becoming the first Con- 
gresswoman. 

An overwhelming majority of the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage are affiliated with 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which must be distinguished from the 
Women’s Political Union, which has changed 
its title to the Woman’s Party. This latter 
organization, which l)ellevps in the political 
organization of women voters with only 
equal suffrage in view, inaugurated on March 
r>, 1917, a “peaceful t)lckpting’’ of the White 
House, In their desire to persuade President 
Wilson to Insist that Congress pass the 
Fed(‘ral woman suffrage amendment. 

For an early cartoon of woman suffrage, 
see Illustration opposite page 1581. 

The New York Slate Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage has Its central office 
in New York t.'lty. Its officers are as fol- 
lows : Mrs. Arthur U. Dodge, president; 
Mrs. Fritz Achells, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Ellhu Hoot, Mrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Mrs. William A. Putnam. Mrs. 
Robert McVickar, Mrs. George D. Miller, 
and Mrs, William P. North rup, vice-presi- 
dents ; Mrs. Francis S. Bangs, treasurer ; 
Mrs. George PhIUli)s, secretary ; Room 819, 
lOngineering Societies Building, i29 West 
39th SI., New York City. There are also 
organizations In Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Oregon, Iowa, Washington, California, 
ivnnsylvania and Maryland. These are 
founded with the object of testifying to 


legislative committees and through the 
medium of the public press that the op- 
position to womau suffiage Is based upon 
what Is claimed to be “the intelligent con- 
viction of the majority of representative 
women in all lines of social, industrial, and 
domestic progress.” 

Women’s Peace Party. (See Peace 

Societies.) 

Wool.— rhe production and consumption of 
wool In the United States from 18 4 0 to 1915 
is set forth in the annexed table, together with 
the amount produced in each state in the latter 
year. 

Wool: 

Cost of manufacturing yarn and fab- 
rics greater in TInited States than 
in eoinpetiiiff countries, 7680. 

Cost of production in America j^reatcr 
than that of nearest competitor, 
7680. 

Proposed reduction of tariff by House 
would work injury to trade, 7748. 

Reduction of tariff on, in accordance 
with report of Tariff Board would 
give sufficient protection to indus- 
try, 7748. 

Reduction of tariff on, recommended, 
7677. 

Tariff, minimum ad valorem rate 
should be 35 per cent, 7747. 

Tariff must offset difference in cost of 
production here and abroad, 7746. 


PRODUrTlON, CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTATION OF WOOL. 

[Sources: Production, 1896-191.3, reports of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, Boston ; other years, reports of the Department of Agriculture. J 
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1 8(12- 70 
1871-SO . 

1881-90 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893 . . . 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1007 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Produc- 

tion 


Putincln 

3.5,802,114 

52.516,959 

60,264,913 

142,888,889 

186.275.000 

280.700.000 

285.000. 000 

294.000. 000 

303.153.000 
298,057,384 

309.748.000 
272,474,708 
259.153,251 
266,720,684 
272.191,330 
288,636,621 
302,502,328 

316.341.032 

287.450.000 

291.783.032 
295,488,438 
298,915,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 

328.110.749 

321.362.750 
318,647,900 
304,043,400 
296,175,300 

290.192.000 

288.777.000 


Exports 

of 

domestic 


Pounds 

35,898 
1,0.55,928 
507,442 
152, .303 
115,025 
291,922 
202,456 
91,858 
620,247 
4,279,109 
6.945,981 
5,271,535 
121,139 
1,683,419 
2,200,309 
199,565 
123,278 
618,919 
819,750 
123,951 
192,481 
214,840 
182,458 
28,376 
47,620 


770,471 

335,348 

8,158,300 


Domestic 
retained for 
consump- 
tion 


Pounds 

35,802.114 

52,481,061 

59,208,985 

142,381,447 

180,122,697 

280.584,975 

284,708,078 

293,797,544 

303,061,142 

297,537,137 

305,468,891 

265,528,727 

253,881,716 

266,699,646 

270,607,911 

286,436,312 

302.302.763 

316.217.764 
286,931,081 
291,463,282 
296,364,487 
298,722,649 
298,079,910 
310,955,863 
328,082,373 
321,315,230 
318,647,900 
304,043,400 
295,404,829 
289,856,652 
280,618,700 


Imports 


Pounds 

9,898,740 

18,695,294 

26,282,9.55 

53,138,126 

68,030,280 

93,194,903 

129,303,648 

148,670,652 

172,433.838 

55,152,586 

206,033,906 

230,911,473 

350.852,026 

132,796,202 

76,736,209 

155,928,455 

103,683,505 

166,670,966 

177,137,796 

173,742,834 

249,136,746 

201 . 688,668 

203,847,645 

125,980.524 

266,409,304 

263,928,232 

137,647,641 

193,400,713 

195,293,255 

247,648,869 

308,083,429 


Exportis 

of 

foreign 


Pounds 

85,528 

157,064 

918,949 

3,938,616 

4,294,346 

2,638,123 

3,007,563 

4,218,037 

5,977,407 

2,343.081 

6,026,236 

3.427.834 
2,504,832 

12,412,916 

5,702,251 

3,600,502 

3,104,663 

2,992,995 

2,863,053 

2,437,697 

5,4.50,378 

3,231,908 

6,684.357 

3,495,599 

4,007,953 

8,205,699 

1,719.870 

4,432,404 

1.204.835 
7,259.934 


Foreign 
retained for 
consump- 
tion 


Pounds 

9,813,212 

18,695,294 

26,125,891 

.52,219,177 

64,091,664 

88,900,557 

126,665,525 

145,663,089 

108,215,201 

49,175,178 

203,690,825 

224,885,237 

347,421,192 

130,290,370 

64,323,293 

150,226,204 

99,993,003 

103,472,303 

174,144,801 

170,879,781 

246,698,049 

196,238,290 

200,615,637 

120,296,167 

262,913,705 

259.920,279 

129,441,942 

191,680,843 

190,860,851 

246,444,034 

300,823,495 


Total con- 
sumption, 
domestic 
utul 
foreign 


Pounds 

45,615,320 

71,176,355 

85,334,876 

191,000,024 

2 . 50 , 214,361 

369,485,532 

411,373,603 

439,460,633 

471,276,343 

,346.712,315 

509,159,716 

490,413,964 

601,305,908 

396,889,915 

3.34,831,204 

436,662,516 

402,295,766 

479,690,057 

461,075,882 

462,343,063 

542,062,536 

494,960,939 

498,695,547 

431,252,030 

590,996,078 

681,235,509 

447,989,842 

495,724,243 

486,265,680 

636,300,686 

581 ,442,195 


Wool 
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Production Calendar Teat 1015. with 
Number ol Fleeces and Weight 
per Fleece, by States. 




1915 


State 

Number of 
fleeces 

Weight 
of fleece ' 

Production 



Pounds 

Pounds 

Alabama . . 

10(5,000 

3 8 

403,000 

Arizona 

OriO.OtKJ 

6 3 

5,985,000 

Arkansas.. 

90, (XH) 

4 5 

406,000 

California . . 

].9(X).000 

6 1 

11,590.000 

Colorado . . . 

1,250,000 

G 0 

7,500.000 

Connecticut . 

15,0tX) 

5 6 

82,000 

Delaware . 

5,000 

6 7 

28,000 

Florida 

1()7.(K)0 

3 1 

332,000 

Georgia . 

200,000 

2 6 

620,000 

Idaho . . . 

1,935,000 

7 9 

15,286,000 

Illinois . . 

530,000 

7 5 

3,976,000 

Indiana 

725,000 

() 8 

4,920,000 

Iowa . ... 

720,000 

7 5 

6,400,000 

Kansas . . 

205,(KK) 

7.1 

1,456,000 

Kentucky . . 

725,000 

4 9 

3,552,000 

Louisiana 

145,000 

3 7 

536,000 

Maine 

148, (KK) 

6 3 

932,000 

Maryland ... 

127,000 

5 9 

749,000 

Massachusetts . . 

20,000 

6 4 

128,000 

Michigan 

1,170,000 

6 9 

8,073,000 

Minnesota 

420,000 

7.0 

2,940,000 

Mississippi 

155,000 

3 4 

627,000 

Missouri 

1,050,000 

6 7 

7,035,000 

Montana . 

3,725.000 

7 7 

28,682,000 

Nebraska 

■240,000 

7 4 

1,776,000 

Nevada 

765,000 

7 7 

6,890,000 

New Hampshire . 

31,000 

6 3 

196,000 

New Jersey . 

17,000 

5 6 

95,000 

New Mexico... . 

3.325,000 

6 6 

18.620,000 

Now York . . . 

535,000 

6 6 

3,478,000 

North Carolina . 

145,000 

3 9 

666,000 

North Dakota . . 

225,000 

7 2 

1,620,000 

Ohio 

2,110,000 

0 8 

14,350,000 

Oklahoma ... . 

70,000 

7 0 

490,000 

Oregon 

1,950,000 

8 0 

15.600,000 

Pennsylvania 

650,000 

6 2 

4,030,000 

Kbode Island . . . 

6,000 

5 0 

26,000 

South (Carolina . 

29,000 

4 0 

116,000 

South Dakota . . . 

6(K),000 

7 0 

3,600,000 

Tennessee 

435,000 

4 4 1 

1,914,000 

Texas 

1,600,000 

6 8 

9,280,000 

Utah 

1,800,000 

7 4 

13,320,000 

Vermont ... 

83,000 

7 1 

589,000 

Virginia 

439,000 

4 7 

2,063,000 

Washington 

460,000 

8 3 

3,818,000 

West Virginia 

681,000 

5 0 

3,405,000 

Wisconsin 

550,000 

7 2 

3.960,000 

Wyoming 

3,630,000 

8 0 

29,040,000 

Total 

Pulled wool 

36,598,000 

6 80 

248,777,000 

40,000,000 

Total product 



288,777,000 


The following table exhibits in a concise 
form the prices of the three grades of a stand- 
ard domestic fleece wool in the seaboard mar- 
kets at the beginning of each year from 1900 
to 1915. In Us present shape it Is deemed In- 
telligible to all interested in wool. In the spe- 
cial features of character and condition, "washed 


Year 

Fine 

Med- 

ium 

Coarse 

Year 

Fine 

Med- 

ium 

Coarse 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1900... 

35 


81} 

1908... 

34 

38 

35 

1901. . . 

27 

29 

26 

1909 .. . 

34 

38 

85 

1902.. 

25i 

26} 

24 

1910... 

36 

40 

36 

1903... 

30 

31 

27 

1911... 

80 

34 

82 

1904... 

m 

32} 

29} 

1912. . . 

30 

32 

31 

1905. ..1 

34 

36 

36 

1913 . . . 

30 

36 

34 

1906. . . 

34 

88 1 

36 

1914... 

25 

30 

27 

1907 ..| 

34 

39 1 

30 

1915. . 

29 

86 

34 


Ohio fleece wool" is less subject to variation 
than any other description, and therefore is 
used as the basis of value in this table. Wool, 
owing to its wide variety, difference in character 
and condition, and liability to shrink in clean- 
ing, is precluded from speculative operations 
which apply to products which may be dealt in 
as futures. 


The business of manufacturing woolen and 
worsted goods in the United States in 1914 
Is summed up in the following table : 



Woolen 

goods 

Worsted 

goods 

Total 

Number of es- 




tahlishments 

501 

298 

799 

Persons engaged 



in manufac- 
tures 

51,631 

113,059 

164,690 

Proprietors 
and firm 

members. . 

316 

141 

457 

Salaried em- 



ployees. .. 

2,150 

3,391 

5,541 

Wage earners 

49,166 

109,527 

158,692 

Primary horse- 

power 

134,597 

246,623 

381,220 

Capital 

$107,871,742 

$281,780,836 

$389,652,578 

Services 

27,726,892 

58,772,968 

86,499,860 

Salaries . 

3,622,413 

7,024,003 

10,.546,41G 

Wages . . 

24,204,479 

61,748,965 

75,953,444 

Materials 

63,096,042 

182,800,624 

246,490,006 

Value of prod- 

ucts 

103,815,905 

275,668,474 

379,484,379 

Value added by 

manufacture 

40.119,863 

92,867,850 

132,987,713 


The quantities and values of llie'dlffeiv'nt 
products manufactured iu 1909 are us fol- 
lows : 


All Wool Woven Square 

Goons Yards 


Value 


Wool cloths, doeskins, 
cassiineres, cheviots, 


Worsted coatings, serges 
and suitings .... 
Woollen overcoatings, 
cloakings, kerseys, etc. 
Worsted overcoatings 

and cloakings 

Wool dress goods, sack- 
ings, tricots, etc., and 
opera and similar 

flannels 

Worsted dress goods, 
cashmeres, serges, 

bunting, etc 

Carriage cloths 

Flann^s for underwear. 

Blankets 

Horse blankets 

Woven shawls 

All other 

Totals 

Union, or Cotton 
Mixed Woven 
Goods 

Unions, tweeds, cheviots, 

casaimeres, etc 

Overcoatings and cloak- 
ings 

Sackings, tricots, dress 
goods and opera and 

similar flannels 

Flannels for underwear. 

Blankets 

All other 

Totals 


40,843,979 

$29,291 ,059 

119,(355 009 

101,903,153 

14,697,770 

11,230,850 

054,404 

821,088 


29,099,950 

16,385,498 

105,801, .349 
1,782,855 
3,850,353 
6,137,903 
247,395 
704,163 
403,179 

54,0.30,370 

947,8(52 

1,257,271 

3,228,797 

185,430 

404,583 

107,194 

322,944,365 

$219,853,767 

Square 

Yards 

Value 

18,917,478 

7,780,854 

4,281,739 

2,363,381 

4.319,539 

7,063,672 

1,717,758 

1,153,265 

1,776,721 

1,308,369 

650,714 

447,934 

37,453,351 

$14,327,973 
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Cotton Yarn Woven 
Goods 

Wool fillings, cassi- 
meres, doeskins, jeans, 
tweeds, coatings, etc. 

Worsted fillings, cassi- 
nicros, doc8kin8,jean8, 
tweeds, coatings, etc . 

Wool fillings, overcoats 

and cloakings 

Ratinets and linsc'ys. . . 

Worsted fillings, dress 
goods, cashmeres and 
serges, mohairs, etc. 

Wool fillings, dress 
goods and repellants 
Domett flannels and 

shirtings 

Linings, Italian cloths 

and lastings 

Blankets 

Horse blankets 

Carriage robes 

All other 

Upholstering goods and 

sundrn's 

Woollen and worsted. . . 1 ,17(),.542 

All other 

Partially manufactured 

products for sale 115,032,485 


Totals 

211.522.623 

$181,261,999 

Yarns 

Pounds 

Value 

Woollen . 

28,520,493 

$7,505,412 

W orsted 

88,323,953 

80.395.543 

Woollen, union or 

merino 

10,249,625 

2.143.416 

Worsted, union or 

merino 

3.761,7.37 

3,522,812 

All other 

3. 195., 5.53 

974.570 

Worsted tops and slub- 

^ Ifing 

11,321,279 

8.027,231 

Noils 

27,479,293 

8,9.38,589 

W ash* 

24, 057,. 580 

3..524,912 

All other products 

3,250,857 

Work on materials for 

others 


3,026,255 


Totals. . , 190,009.513 ♦IRI 2 1, 309,597 

* In addition, woollen and worsted goods, to the 
viilue of $1,281,292, were made by establishments 
engaged primarily m the manufacture of products 
of hf'r than those covered by the iml usf ry designation. 

Wool and Woolens, import duty on, dis- 
cussed, 1247, ‘1247. 

Wool Bill, vetoed by Taft, 7745. 

Wool Taps and Yarn, iow tariff on, 
would disrupt industry, 7747. 

Woolen Goods, low tariff on, would de- 
stroy fine goods industry, 7747. 
Worcester vs. Georgia.— An importnnt Su- 
preme ('ourL case Involving the right of 
individual States to make laws at variance 
with treaties made by the Government of 
the United Slates. Samuel A. Worcester 
was a missionary among the Cherokees. In 
1831 he was arrested by officers of the 
State of Georgia, tried, and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment for living among 
the Indians in violation of an act of the 
State legislature which forbade any white 
person to reside among the Indians without 
a license from the governor of the State 
or some one authorized to issue it. Worces- 
ter pleaded authorization by tbe President 
and by the Cherokees, also the uueonsti- 
tntionallty of the aet itself. By a writ of 
error the case was brought before tiie 
United States Supreme Court. That tribu- 
nal reversed the decision of the State court 
and rendered .ludginent in favor of Worces- 
ter on the ground that the Georgia act. 


being repugnant to the Constitution, to the 
treaties made by the United States with 
the Cherokees, and to the lews of Con- 
gress in execution thereof, was unconstitu- 
tional and void. It was held that the 
treatle.s and laws of the Uniteil States con- 
template the Indian territory as completely 
separated from that of the States, find 
provide that all intercourse with the In- 
dians shall 1)0 carried on by the Government 
of the Union. 

World’s Columbian Commission: 

Keports of, deposited in iStato De- 
partment, 6181. 

Reports of, transmitted, 5567, 5GGfi, 
5769. 

World’s Columbian Exposition.— The 

id(‘a of celebrating by an exposition the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus was conceived during the 
progress of the Centennial Exposition at: 
Phlladi'lphia in 1870. The iiroject was 
widely dlseuss(‘d and mi‘t with general 
favor, New York, Washington* St. Louis, 
and Chicago competing for the site. In 
February, 1890, Congress authorized the 
liolding of the exposition and designated 
Uhleago as the place. A company had al- 
ready been organized, with a capital of $5,- 
000,000. for bolding the fair. 

President Cleveland appointed an official 
board of managers, and at the close* of the 
fair a full report was tiled in the State De- 
partment. 

Tlu' buildings were dedicated Oct. 21, 
1892, just 400 years after the lauding of 
Columbus. Owing to the magnitude of the 
enterprise the exposition did not open un- 
til May 1 following, remaining opi'U till 
the 301 h of the following October. It snr- 
passi'd all previous world’s fairs in every 
respect except in point of attendance, in 
which It fell below that of the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889 only. Jackson Park and 
the Midway Plaisance, the silo of the ex- 
position, covered 633 acres of land on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, and of this about 
190 acres wore under roof. The twenty- 
eight main exposition buildings occupied 
142^2 acres, tin* remainder being coveri'd by 
state and foreign buildings and concessions. 
The building devoted to the exliiliitioii of 
iiui 1111 f aet u res and liberal arts was the lar- 
g(*st in the ^orid. It measured 1,687 by 
787 feet and covered .‘lO'^ acres, ’riu* cen- 
tral hall, 1.2S0 by 380 feet, was open to 
the roof, a distance of 237.6 fe(*t, without 
a supporting column. There were eleven 
acres of skylight and forty car-loads of 
glass in the roof, and it required 7,000.000 
feet of lumber and five car-loads of nails 
to lay the floor. The buildings were paint- 
ed by spraying machines and covered with 
a composition resembling marble, wblcli 
gave tbe fair the name of the “White City.” 

Fifty-two foreign countries officially par- 
ticipated in the exposition In response 
to I’resident Harrison’s proclamation of 
Dec. 24, 1890, inviting “all the nations of 
the earth to take part in the commemora- 
tion of an event that is preeminent in hu- 
man history and of lasting interest to 
mankind.” ( Page r)r)7r).) The TTnited States 
Government appropriations amounted to $6,- 
000,000. There were in all 65,422 ex- 
hibitors, 27,529,400 admissions, and the re- 
ceipts amounted to .$14,117,332, exceeding 
the expenditures by nearly $2,000,000. 

S<‘e Illustration opposite 5135. 

World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago: 

Board of management of Government 
exhibit designated, 5833. 


Square 

Yards 

Value 

45,244,866 

12,107.320 

29,220,252 

15,009.081 

2,075,502 

5,102,460 

771.879 

912,182 

65,112,981 

14.798.965 

12,916,000 

2,741.816 

4,571,765 

911,967 

28,928,148 

9,746,841 

4,210,098 

2,889,444 

327,664 

9,008,799 

2,684,910 

1,676,942 

I,396..595 

245,389 


1 ,986.330 
1 ,.528,648 
4.57,682 
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Chinese artisans, admission of, to, 
temporarily, recommended, 5622. 
Military encampment to be held dur- 
ing, discussed, 5669. 

Proclamation respecting opening of, 
5575. 

Proposition to observe four hun- 
dredth anniversary of discovery of 
America by opening of, discussed, 
J)487. 

“Referred to, 5622. 

Peports of — 

De])oslted in State Department, 
618J. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 5567, 5669, 5765, 5769, 
6184. 

Resolution of International American 
Confereneo regarding, 5512. 

World Court League. (See Peace So- 
cieties.) 

World’s Fair. (See World’s Columbian 
Exposition.) 

World’s Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition at Now Orleans, 
4775, 4802, 4804, 4863, 4923. 

Board on behalf of Executive Depart- 
ments designated, 4815, 4817. 

Also placed in charge of Cincinnati 
and Louisville expositions, 4819. 
Instructions to, 4819, 4820. 
Proclamation regarding, 4746. 

Report of board of managers of, re- 
ferred to, 4953* 

Workmens Compensation. (See Em- 
ployers’ Liability.) 

Wiirttemberg. — A Kiniidoin of the Gennun 
Empire, lying between Bavaria on the east 
and Baden on the west, while to the south 
reaches Lake Constauco and the borders 
of the Tyrol. Though primarily an agricul- 
tural state, yielding considerable quantities 
of grain, beets, hops, tlax and hemp, Wlirt- 
lemberg has numerous flourishing industries. 
Stuttgart Is the center of the publishing 
trade of southern Germany, and gold and 
sllverw'are, clocks, pianos, surgical instru- 
ments, paper, beer and sparkling wine are 
largely produced both In the capital and 
other cities of the Kingdom, 'ihe govern- 
ment is a limited momirehy administered 
by the King and two legislative chambers. 
VVQrtteraberg sends four n'proseutatlves to 
the Bundesrat and seventeen to the Reich- 
stag. Education Is compulsory, the stand- 
ard of illiteracy Is very low and there Is 
an excellent university at TUblngen, found- 
ed In 1477. The King Is the head of the 
Evangelical Church, to which 60 per cent of 
his subjects belong ; Catholics and Jews 
form the rest of the population. The 
former Duchy and Electorate of Wtirttem- 
berg became a Kingdom by the peace of 
Pressburg in 1805 and became a state In 
the German Empire In 1871. Area, 7,534 
square miles; population (1900), 2,169,480. 
Wiirttemberg; 

ronvontion with, 2169. 

Naturalization treaty with, 3997. 
Wyandotte Constitution.--The final con- 
stitution of the State of Kansas^ adopted 


Oct. 4, 1859. It was ratified by a vote of 
10,421 to 6.530. It ’prohibited slavery. 
The governor was to be elected for two 
years, and Topeka was made the capital. 
This constitution was adopted at Wyan- 
dotte, now a part of Kansas City, Kans. 

( See also Lecompton Constitution ; Topeka 
Constitution.) 

Wyandotte, The, capture of the William 
by, 3126. 

Wyandotte Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Wyoming. — One of the western group of 
states; motto, “Equal rights.” It lies be- 
tween lat. 41° and 45° north and long. 
104® and 111° w^est. It Is bounded on the 
north by Montaiui, on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colo- 
rado and Utah, and on the west by TTlah 
and Idaho. Area, 97,914 square miles. 
The surface being mountainous, the leading 
Industries are stock, raising and mining. 
Gold, coal, Iron, and petroleum are the 
chief minerals. v 

Most of the present state was included 
111 the Louisinua ITirchase. It was organ- 
ized as a Territory in 1868 from areas pre- 
viously in Dakota, Idaho, and Utah, but 
derived more remotely from the original 
Territories of Nebraska, Utah, and Oregon, 
a portion having at one time also belonged 
to Washington. W'yoming was admitted to 
the Union in 1890. 

About 10,000,000 acres of Wyoming are 
covered with forests, and tlie prosperity of 
the state depends largely on its mineral re- 
sources and grazing lands. About 3,300 
square miles are inclosed In the Yellowe- 
st one National Park (q. v. ), and 2,742 re- 
served for the use of Indians. Most of the 
land is arid and unsultod to agriculture 
w’ithout the aid of irrigation. Under the 
Federal reclamation act $3,250,000 will be 
expended in irrigation In the valleys of the 
Shoshone and North Platte Rivers. Many 
rlvat(* companies are also at work. About 
alf the state Is well fitted for cattle and 
sheep grazing. In July. 1911, there were 
33,629,605 acres of public land unreserved 
and unappropriated. United Stales land 
offices are located at Buffalo, Clioyeniie, 
IKmglas, Evanston, Lander, and Sundance. 
(See Lands, Public.) 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the state at 10,987, comprising 
8,543,010 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvement's, at .$167,189,081. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $65,- 
605,510, including 767,427 cattle, valued at 
$22,697,387; 156,062 horses, $12,426,838; 
2,045 mules, $248,572 ; 33,947 swine, $301,- 
716; 6,397.161 sheep, $29,666,228, and 

poultry, $194,078. The yield and value of 
field crops for 1011 was: corn, 13,000 acres, 

195.000 bushels, .$148,000: wheat. (59,000 
acres, 1,794,000 bushels, $1,687,000; oats, 

190.000 acres, 6,555,000 bushels, $3,278,- 
000 ; rye, 2,000 acres, 40,000 bushels, $3(1,- 
000; potatoes, 10,000 acres, 420,000 bush- 
els, $588,000 : hay, 330,000 acres, 693,000 
tons, $7,138,000. The coal production in 
1910 exceeded all past records. The out- 
put was 7,633,088 short tons, valued at 
$11*706,187. During 1910 and 1911 there 
has been great development of the oil in- 
dustry. Many new fields are being opened. 
The total mineral output for 1910 was $12,- 
110,286. 

The report of the State Treasurer for 
the fiscal year 1911 shows total receipts of 
$1,069,970 ; total expenditures, $967,568. 
The bonded debt Is $120,000. The suf- 
frage extends to all citizens, male and fe- 
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male, who can read, and who are registered 
as voters and have resided in the state one 
year and In the county sixty days next pre- 
ceding the election. 

About half the state is adapted for 
Rheep-ruislng. The wool clip for 1910 was 
ao, 037, 500 pounds, valued at $6,342,00^ a 
record exceeded only by Montana. The 
population in 1911 was 145,965. 

Wyoming: 

Admission of, into Union, discussed, 
5553. 

Chinamen injured by lawless men in, 
4914, 4968, 5083. 

Indemnity to, recommended, 5219. 

Appropriation for, 5367. 

Troops sent to protect, 4933. 

Lands in, set apart for public reser- 
vation by proclamation, 5577, 5590, 
6221, 6225. 

Organized band of persons in, re- 
ferred to, 4014. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tions against, 5725, 5932. 

Wyoming Controversy. — in the original 
charter granted by Charles I. to William 
Penn the northern boundary of Pennsyl- 
vhnia was fixed at lat. 4.3° north. How- 
ever, the proprietors of the colony accepted 
42° as the northern boundary and extended 
ihe southern boundary to include the Chosa- 
I)eake aud Delaware bays. Connecticut 
claimed all the territory north of 41° in 
I'ennsylvanla, and asserted her rights by 
chartering the Susquehanna Company, or- 
ganlsred in 1753, to form settlements in 
tile disputed territory. In 1762 the com- 
mny sent its first party of settlers. 200 
n number, into the region, but they were 


driven out by the Indians, who repudiated 
a previous sale of their right g to Connecti- 
cut and made a sale to Pennsylvania. In 
1769 the Susquehanna Company sent more 
colonists into the disputed country, and a 
desultory warfare began between them aud 
the Pennsylvania settlers, to whom the ter- 
ritory bad been leased. The former were 
several times driven out of the disputed 
district by the Pennsylvanias. but they 
finally obtained a permanent lodgment, as 
the Pennsylvania contestants were only 
lessees, while their opponents fought for 
their property rights. Hostilities with tlie 
mother country caused a suspension of civil 
strife for a time. 

In 1779 an act of the Pennsylvania legls 
lature transferred all the proprii'lnrv liiruls 
to the state. Pennsylvania brought suit 
against Connecticut to decide the jurlsdle 
tion over Wyoming. The case was heard 
l»y five judges at Trenton. In Novemlier, 
1782, their unnuiinous decision, afterwards 
confirmed by Congress, was In favor of 
Pennsylvania. 

Wyoming Massacre.— July 3, 1778, Col. 
Zebulon liiitler, of the Continental army, 
with a force of about 300 militiamen, mostly 
old men and boys, marched out of Forty 
Fort, In the Wyoming Valley, about tliret* 
miles above Wllkesbarre, Pa., to drive off an 
invading parly of some 800 Indians and 
Tories under Chief Joseph Brant and the 
British Colonel Walter Butler. I'he Indians 
burned the forts in the upper part of the 
valley and forced the American milKlameii 
to retreat In disorder. Of the 300 who left 
the fort In the morning the names of 102 
ofllcers and men are recorded as killed in 
action and the massacre which follow(*d. 
Butler, the British officer In i-ommand. re- 
ported the taking of 227 scalps and only 5 
prisoners. Col. Zebulon Butler with 14 men 
escaped from the valley. 
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X. Y. Z. Mission. — During the Revolution 
the United States secured the valuable aid 
of France by treaties in 1778- In 1789 
monarchy was overthrown in France, and 
that nation soon found herself at war with 
1-ngland and other European nations. She 
desired the United Slates as an aliy, and 
Uenet (see Genet, Citizen) was sent to ac- 
complish her purpose. His mission faih'd, 
Wasliington persisted firmly In preserving 
our neutrality, and Jay’s Treaty {ivhieh 
nee) was concluded with England. The 
course of our government angerc'd Fraiice. 
In 3 797 tlio dlri'Ctory, w*hieh then gov- 
erned that country, gave permission to the 
I'ri'iicli navy to assail our vessels. Follow- 
ing a iiollcy of conciliation, in .spite of 
j'rencli insults to our minister and the 
tlnual to our coinmeri'c, Uresident Adams 
called a S|)ecial session of (\»ngress in May, 
3 797, and Uliarles C’ot(*sworth JMrickiiey, 
Joiiii Marshall and Elhridge (lerry W(‘fe 
sent to France to arrange matters. * In the 
spiiug of tile next year the President siib- 
initl<>d to Fongress dispatches that had been 
i-ec(‘lv(‘d from these commissioners. They 
laid l)(‘en kept waiting by Talleyrand, tlie 
minister of foreign alTairs, and had be<‘n 
approached by thr(‘c unofficial persons with 
what was in effect a demand for a bribe 
and a loan to the directory before any ar- 
rangement could be conclud(‘d with the 
Unltj'd States. In dispatches the names of 
th(‘se three persons were indicated merely 
by the letters X., Y. and Z.. and hence the 
whole affair came to be termed the X. Y. 
Z. Mission. To these demands our repre- 
sentatives returned a decided refusal. It 
is said that Pinckney made use of th<* 
pliraso, “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” The answer as recorded, 
howi'ver, was, “No, no, no ; not a sixpence.” 
Al)out tile time when these dispatches weiv' 
suluuitti'd to Fongress, Pinckney and Mar- 
shall w<u'e ordered to leave France, and 
(ierry was afterward recalled by our gov- 
ernment. A warlike feeling Instantly 
sprang Ui) in the United States. Tii<‘ Fed- 
ernllst.s, with Adams as leader, desired to 


defend by force, if necessary, their policy 
of keeping this country from entangling 
foreign alliances, and desired to resent 
French insults. The Democrats (then call- 
ed Republicans) had always favored an 
alliance with France and had opposed the 
creation of a navy for the United States. 
Now, how'ever, the popular pressure could 
not be withstood. Bills were passed for in- 
creasing the navy and separating it from 
the War Department (April MO, 1798). 
Provision was made for a national loan 
and the imi)ositIon of a direct tax. The 
President was authorized to increase the 
army in case of a foreign war within thrt'e 
ears, and mmn VVasiiington was called to 
le commander in-chi(‘f of the army and 
Alexaiuler Hamilton was selected as the ac- 
tive commander. On July 9. 3 798, t on- 

'r(‘ss declared the treat it^s with France no 
-()iig(‘r binding, and antiiorizcd our wat* 
vessels and privateers to capture .armed 
French vessels. A few naval cngagmciits 
occurred, but no event of great import anc(*. 
Tlic effect of our warlike feeling and i)rci)a~ 
rations on France was excellent Ameri- 
can prisoners were released and the em- 
bargo W'blch bad i)ecii declared was 
raised on American ships. Talleyrand now 
liinted to our Minister to llollaud. William 
Vans Murray, that he was willing to re- 
ceive another American Minister. Adams 
accordingly ai)poiiited Murray, in February, 
1799. aud soon joined with him Oliver 1011s- 
worlh and William R. Davis. The Presi- 
dent’s action created mucli stir, politically, 
as lie was considered to have become sub- 
servient to France and to have changed the 
former attitude of liimself and the l^’ed- 
eral part.v. It was some mouths after their 
appointment that our envoys arrived in 
Paris. Napoleon was then at the head of 
the government as first consul and was fa- 
voral)ly inclined toward the TTnit(‘d Stales. 
Fr(*nc‘h commissioners were appointed, and, 
on Sept. MO, 1800, a friendly convention 
was signed Both countries ratified it, 
and it was declared in force Dec. 21, 3 801, 
and for a while the safety of our commerce 
was st‘cured. 
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Yakama Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Yakima Beservation, Wash., lands on^ 
to be by Northern Pacific Bail- 
way, 48G4, 4954, 5178. 

Yale, The, mentioned, 5318. 

Yanctbn Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Yanctoni Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Yangtse Biver, steamers sailing under 
American flag prohibited from pass- 
ing through Straw Shoe Channel on, 
3896, 3902. 

Yankee Doodle. — A popular national air of 
the United Slates. The words are said to 
have be(>u written in derision of the ill as- 
sorted ('outinental troops, about by 

Dr. Sehiickburgh, a surgeon under (Jen. Am- 
luM'st in the French and Indian War. The 
original title was “'I'he Yankee’s Return 
from Camp,” and there are several ver- 
sions. The tune has undergone varioue 
elianges. 

Yankee, The, mentioned, 6317. 

Yankees. — a word of nneertaln origin, first 
applied to the early English colonists, later 
by th(‘ lOngllsh to Americans generally, and 
still later to Northerners by people of the 
South. According to common legend, 
Vankt'es is a corruittlon of Yeug(‘os, Yaung- 
hees, or Yanghles, a name said to have 
been given by the 'Massachuset Indians to 
lh<‘ English colonists in their efforts to 
pronounce the word “English” or the 
Fr('ncli word “Anglais.” It was first ap- 
f)lie(l to the New lOnglanders as a term of 
reproach by British soldiers. 

Yards and Docks, Bureau of. Navy De- 
partment. (See Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department.) 

Yazoo Frauds. — A term applied to the sale 
Ijy the State of (Jeorgia in 1795 of her 
west('rn territory, now included in Alabama 
and Misslssipt>i, to four land companies, 
known generally as the Yazoo companies, 
from tin' disti'iet in which they operated. 
'I’lu' laud extended from the Alabama and 
Coosa rivers to tin' Mlssissipj»l, and from 
tli(‘ thlrty-tirst to the tldrty-flfth parallel, 
a [1(1 the price paid to the state was .$500.- 
000. or al)Oiii otn'' and two-thirds cents per 
acie. It was tharged that many members 
of tlio legislnlurt* who voted for the sale 
had b('en bribt'd. President Washington 
made tlK‘ all(‘g(‘d frauds tlie subject of a 
speeliil message (page 1G7). The people of 
tlj(‘ state wer(‘ indignant and a party was 
f(»rmed to rei)eal the sale. In 1790 the 
records of the tniiisaction were burned 
In the presence of the governor and legis- 
lature ill accordance with what was known 
as the lieselndiiig net. Immediately numer- 
ous elaiins sprang up, which had to be de- 
ei(l(*fl by Congress. 

’The territory was coded to the United 
States in 1S02. The next year President 
JeiVorson appointed a commission to in- 
vest igat(‘ tile claims, and James Madison, 
chairman of the commission, recommended 
a compromise, but Ceorgla refused to com- 
pensate the claimants. Their claim was 
sustained by the Supreme Court, however. 
Chief Justice Marshall holding that allega- 
tions of brilx'ry of the legislature could 
not bo entertained, and that purchasers 
from the land companies were Innocent 
holders ; that the act of the (Jeorgia legis- 
lature In 3 790 repealing the sale of 1795 
was an abrogation of contract, and there- 
fore void. Finully an act was passed In 
1814 appropriating $8,000,000 payable out 
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of the proceeds of the sale of Misslsslitpi 
lands to satisfy the Yazoo claimant. 
Yellow Fever (seo also Contagious Dis- 
eases; International Sanitary Con- 
ference; Quarantine Hegulations) : 
Commission to investigate causes, etc., 
of, recommended, 6341. 

In Southern States, discussed, 4444. 
Act legalizing issue of provisions 
to sufferers, recommended, 4452. 
Yellowstone National Park. (See Parks, 
National.) 

Yellowstone National Park, compensa- 
tion to superintendent of, referred to, 
4036. 

York (Canada), Capture of.— riie plans 
for llii‘ prosecniion of the war with (Jreat 
Britain in 183 3 conlemplatcd an invasion 
of Canada irom both tlu' emst and the west. 
(Jen. Harrison suceossfully carried out tin? 
programme in the west, routed I’roctor’H 
army, and was in possession of the terri- 
tory. April 27, (Jon, Dearborn, with about 
1,700 men under the immediate command of 
(len. Zebulon lOke. crossed Lake Ontario on 
Commodore Chauncey’s transports and 
march(“d upon the British garrison at York 
(now Toronto), where Maj.-Cen. Sheaffe 
was in command of 800 regulars and a body 
of Indians. A sharp conflict ensued. The 
British and Indians were roiiU'd. By the 
explosion of a magazine Gen. I’lke was 
killed, together with 51 other Americans 
and 40 British ; 380 Americans were wound- 
ed by the explosion. The Ameiican loss in 
the battle was 209 on land and 3 7 on water. 
The British lost, besides the prLsoners, 00 
killed and 89 wounded. 

York, Canada, reduction of, by Amer- 
ican forces, 524. 

Yorktown, The. (See Baltimore, The.) 
Yorktown, Va., monument at, completed 
and recommendations regarding, 4850. 
Yorktown Centennial Celebration: 
British flag to be saluted by Ameri- 
can army and navy fort'c.s at, 1624. 
Beferred to, 4625. 

Descendants of Baron voii Steuben 
present at, 4626. 

Bepre.sentativ(‘s of French Bepublie 
aud descendants of Lafayette pres- 
ent at, 4625. 

Yorktown (Va.), Siege of, in 1781.— 

After the battle of Gre(Ui Springs, or .Inim'S- 
town, Lafa.vette withdrew th«* Aimuican 
arm.v to Malvern Hill, (’oriiwallis luinied 
on toward Yorktown, w'hleh place Sir Henry 
Clinton designed to be held as u British p(*st 
In the absence of sufficient force to hold the 
entire State of Virginia. By Aug. 27, 1781, 
the British army in Virginia, eonsisling of 
9,4.33 men, was concentrated at Yorktown 
and Gloucester Point, just aeros.s the York 
River. Aug. .30 Count Do Grasse arrived 
In Chesapeake Bay with twcuity-six Fnmeh 
ships of the line besides frigati^^s aud trans- 
ports. Sept. .3 Count I)e St. Simon landed 
at Jamestown with 3,200 French troops, 
aud the allied armies, numbering 3 2,000 
regular troops and 4,000 militia, under 
Washington and Lafayette, oceupii'd Wlll- 
iamshurg. about fifteen miles from Yoik- 
town. Washington had eluded Clinton by 
a feint. Sept. 28 the army advane(*d and 
took a position about two miles from the 
British works, and on the 29th a general 
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movement was began to encircle the town 
and close in upon its defenders 

On the Gloucester side the siege was 
maintained by the Duke de Lauzun with his 
legion of h'rench cavalry and 800 , marines 
from De Grasse’s squadron, besides a body 
of Virginia militia under Gen. Weedon. Oct. 
0 the first parallel was opened under Gen. 
Lincoln within 600 yards of the enemy, and 
heavy guns were placed in position, with 
the loss of 1 French officer and 10 privates. 
On the 11 fh a second parallel was estab- 
lished with slight loss. On the 14th the 
two advanced redoubts of the British were 
taken by storm by the American light In- 
fantry under direction of Lafayette, and the 
French, under Baron Vlomfinil. The Amerl- 
euii loss was 9 killed and 32 wounded. 
Three French officers were wounded. The 
British lost 8 killed and 17 prisoners. On 
the morning of the KUh an unsuccessful 
sortie was made on the advanced American 
redoubts, by about 850 British under Lieut. - 
<?oI. Abercrombie, 100 French troops being 
killed or wounded, with little loss and no 
advantage to the British. 

An attempt made by Cornwallis’s army 
to escape in boats that night was frustrated 
by a storm, and on the morning of Oct. 17, 
1781, a flag of truce was sent to Wa.shlng- 
ton, making overtures for surrender. On 
the 18th articles of capitulation were signed 
by Washington and Cornwallis. The land 
forces became prisoners to the Americans 
and the marine force to the French. The 
total number of British officers and men sur- 
rendered was 7.073 from the army and 900 
from the navy, besides 144 guns and 6 
British and IS regimental standards. The 
military chest contained £2,113. The Ouad- 
alonpe, Fowey, Benetia, and Vulcan, to- 
gether with 30 transports. 15 galleys, and 
many smaller vessels, fell Into the hands’ of 
the French. The total casualties of the 
siege were: Britl.sh, 156 killed, 320 wound- 
ed, and 70 missing : American. 23 killed, 
65 wounded ; French, 52 killed, 134 wounded. 

Yorktown (Va.), Siege of, in 1862.— 

Nov. 1, 3861, McClellan was appointed to 
the chief command of the armies of the 
iJnlted States. He set about Improving the 
organization and efficiency of the men, and 
by March 1. 1862, the forces about Wash- 
ington numbered 221,987. The country was 
growing Impatient at the Inactivity of the 
Array, and the cry “On to Richmond” was 
almost universal In the North. The Presi- 
dent directed that a move of some kind be 
made. The ktiowledge that McClellan con- 
templated a forward movement caused the 
Confederates to evacuate Manassas, John- 
ston withdrawing his forces to the defense 
of Richmond March 9. 3862. March 11 the 


President relieved McClellan of the. com- 
mand of all military departments except 
that of the I’otomac, which had been divided 
into live corpM, under command of Generals 
McDowell. Sumner. Heinlzelman, Keyes, and 
Banks. It was decided that this array, ex- 
cept so much as vva.s necessary for the pro- 
tection of Washington, should move upon 
Richmond by way of the Virginia peninsula, 
lying between the James and York rivers. 
Fort Monroe occupie.s the extremity of the 
peninsula. ITeintzelman’s corps embarked 
March 17, and April 1 the headquarters of 
the Arm.y of the Potomac was transferred to 
the vicinity of Fort Monroe. Yorktown was 
defended by tlen. Magnider with less tbnn 
8,000 Confederates. April 4 occurred the 
principal skirmish of the si('g(‘. in which 35 
m(‘n were killed and 120 wounded on the 
I'nlon side, while the Confederates lost more 
than 100 killed. ’Phe next month was con- 
sumed by McClellan in building fortltiea- 
tions and roads to lake MagrinkM-’s army. 
Ma.v 5 the last of the Confederalt'S retired 
up the pc'iilnsula. 

Yosemite National Park. (See Parks, 
National.) 

Youngstown, Ohio, act for erection of 
public building at, vetoed, 5254. 
Yucatan. — a peninsula of Mexico. It com- 
prises the States of Yucatan and Campeche 
and the territory of Quintana. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the east by the Channel of Yucatan (which 
separates ft from Cuba) and the Caribbean 
Sea, on the south by British Honduras and 
Guatemala, and on the w^est by the Gulf 
of Campeche. The surface is low. Its chii‘f 
product is sisal hemp. Yucatan was dis- 
covered in 1517 ; was conquered by Spain, 
1527-1547; l)ecaiuo iiidej>endent 1S21 : was 
annexed to Mexico 1822. In April, 1848, 
President Polk reiterated the “Monroe doc- 
trine” while dlseussiug the relations of the 
United States and Yuoatau (2431). 

Yucatan: 

Acquisition of, hy United States, dis- 
cussed, 2431. 

Aid of United States asked for, by, 
to sup])ress Indian hostilities, 2431. 
Foreign j)Owers must not take posses- 
sion of, 2431. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted, 2432. 
Referred to, 2433, 2434, 2436. 

Yukon, The, mineral wealth in, value of, 
6063. 
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Zanesville, Ohio, act for erection of pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5016. 
Zanzibar, treaty with, 5195. 

Zenger’s Case. — One of the most impor- 
tant struggles for the freedom of the press 
in America. John Peter Zenger was editor 
and publisher of the New York Weekly 
Journal, which was founded by him In 
1726. His newspaper openly denounced the 
administration of the colonial government. 
For this he was brought to trial in 1736, 
charged with the publication of “false, 
scandalous, seditious libels” against the 
royal government of the Colony of New 
York. Strenuous efforts were made to se- 
cure Zenger’s conviction, but no jury could 
be found to convict him. 

Zeppelins. (See aeronautics and Euro- 
pean war, Aerial Warfare.) 

For a picture of the effects of a Zeppelin 
raid, see illustration opposite 8032, and 
description on back. 

Zinc. — For many years the value of the 
copper mined in the Central States has ex- 
ceeded that of zinc, frequently by millions of 
dollars, owing entirely to tbe greater value 
of the copper, for the quantity of zinc pro- 
duced has l>eon larger. Under the stimulus 
of (Extraordinary prices for both copper and 
zinc in 1915 the mine output of copper in 
the Central States increased 50,650 tons and 
that of zinc 47,857 tons. The value of the 
copix'r produced Increased from $21,865,043 
to an unusual increase, hut not 

sufllclent to retain its preeminence, for the 
value of the recoverable zinc jumped from 
$17,130,264 in 1914, to $6.3,540,472 in 1916, 
“jack” thus running $7,000, 000 ahead of 
copper. Under ordinary conditions the pro- 
duction of 222,548 tons of lead, valued at 
$20,919,512, an Increase of 18,703 tons in 
quantity and of $5,000,000 in value, would 
have attracted considerable attention. An 
Increase in value of one-third is unusual, 
but it appears small compared with that of 
either zinc or copper. 

The production of silver In the Central 
States is always relatively unimportant. 
The output in 1916 amounted to 647,653 
ounces, valued at $328,.309, of which 585,933 
ounces was derived from copper mines In 
IMlcliigan, 

The total value of the silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc mined in the Central States in- 
creased from $55,171,306 in 1914. to $121,- 
283,262 in 1915, or about 120 per cent. 

The high price of copper in 1915 benefited 
few companies or individuals except those 
interested in the comparatively small num- 
ber of mines in the Lake Superior district in 
Michigan, for that State produced nearly all 
the copper credited to the Central States. 
Missouri reported 402,160 pounds of copper, 
which was derived mainly from the dressing 
of lead concentrates. 

The average selling price of lead was less 
than a cent a pound more in 1915 than It 
was in 1914, so that Icttd mining was more 
profitable chiefly for the five or six large 
companies having mines in the disseminated 
lead region in southeastern Missouri, which 
produced 83 per cent of the output of the 
Central States. The increase in average 
price did not stimulate lead mining in other 
regions, as the only other notalbly Increased 


output was due to more exteiwMve mining of 
the “sheet ground” in the Ji<»lin region, 
which carries considerable lead. In 1915, 
however, the smelters desired high-grade 
zinc concentrates free or nearly free from 
lead. Such concentrates were purchased at 
a base price much higher than that paid for 
concentrates containing over 1 per cent of 
lead. Moreover, high-grade zinc concen- 
trates frequently sold for more than double 
the price paid for galena concentrates, so 
that owners of “sheet ground” and “soft 
ground” had no reason to rejoice over the 
lead content of their ore. 

The largely increased and high price of 
zinc concentrates created a healthy boom in 
nearly all districts. Tbe profits of tbe big 
operators were abnormal, but hundreds of 
mines worked by small companies or individ- 
uals shared In the general prosperity. 
Miners’ wages were raised and mining ma- 
chinery and supplies were liberally pur- 
chased at advanced prices. With zinc con- 
centrates doubled and more than doubled in 
value any mine that' would not yield a profit 
was indeed worthless. Producing properties 
or old mines with shafts and drifts that 
could be nnwatered, where old concentrating 
lants could he repaired or new ones quickly 
ullt, were eagerly sought. Old dumps at 
abandoned mines attracted men and boys 
who made good wages by culling the waste 
rock. Tailing mills were run profitably on 
material that would not yield any profit 
when zinc concentrates sold for less than 
$50 a ton. 

The salient facts relating to zinc and load 
mining in the Central States in 1015 were 
the building of new mills and roasting and 
separating plants in the Wisconsin- Illinois 
region ; the Increased output and the better 
recovery made by “flotation” in the dis- 
seminated lead district in Mtssouri ; tbe 
more general use of thickeners, classifiers, 
and tables and the vastly larger yield from 
the “sheet ground” in southwestern Mis- 
souri ; the development of the now mining 
territory near Plcher and Cardin, in the 
north Miami field In Oklahoma ; and tbe 
active prospecting and mill building and tbe 
large increase In shipments of zinc car- 
bonate in Arkansas. 

ZoUverein. — A union of German states for 
the maintenance of uniform rate of duty 
on imports from other countros and of fn'o 
trade among themselves. It began in 1828 
In an agreement between Prussia and the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, and gradually de- 
veloped until now it is coextensive with the 
German Empire, and also Includes the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

ZoUverein, The. (See Germany.) 

Zona Libre. — A narrow strip of territory 
along the northern border of Mexico, so 
called because certain articles imported for 
consumption in it were formerly exempted 
from customs duties. It was first estab- 
lished in 1858. Imports into the zone lat- 
terly paid 10 per cent of the ordinary 
duties, except cattle, which paid full duty. 
The zone was suppressed July 1, 1905. 

Zona Libre : 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4295, 4806, 6234, 
Kef erred to, 5195. 
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Abbot, Henry Larcom; soldier, civil en- 
Kineer, author; b. Aug. 13, 1831, In Bev- 
erly, Mass. ; General in United States 
Army, and prominent as an engineer ; 
author of lectures and papers on the De- 
fence of the Sea Coast of the United 
States, and Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River. 

Abert, James William; Major of Engi- 
neers, United States Army ; b. Nov. 18, 
1820, in Mount Holly, N. J. ; served in 
Civil War, and attained rank of major; 
resigned in 1804; was lOxamlner of I^atcnts 
in Wasliingtou. and later professor of 
rnalhematic.s and drawing in University of 
Missouri at Rolla. 

Abert, John James; soldier, engineer; b. 
Sept. 17, 1788, in Shepherdton, Va. ; in 
1820 took charge of topographical bureau 
at Washington, and in 1838 became Colonel 
of lOngiueers ; retired in 18G1, after long 
and faithful service ; was engaged in many 
of the ('urlier works of national engineer- 
ing, and his reports prepared for the Gov- 
ernment are standards of authority : was 
member <>f several scientifle societies and 
oii(‘ of the organizers of the National Insti- 
tute of Scic'iiee, which later was merged 
into Smithsonian institution; died Sept. 
27, 1803, in Washington. 

Adair, John A. M.; h. Jay Co., Ind., Dec. 
22, 1803; admitted to the bar in 1895; 
elected to the general assembly of Indiana 
in 1902, and to the 00th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and G4th Congresses from Indiana. 

Adams, Charles Francis; lawyer, author, 
momher State legislature and Congress ; b. 
Aug. 18, 1807, in Boston, Mass. ; son of 
John Quincy Adams, sixth President of the 
United States, and grandson of John 
Adams, second President of United States ; 
served five years in Massachusetts legisla- 
ture ; nominated for Vice-President on 
ticket with Martin Van Buren ; was twice 
elected to Congress from Massachusetts ; 
served as minister to England during Civil 
War in America ; died Nov. 21, 1866, in 
Boston, Mass. 

Adams, 0. F.: 

Arbitrator named by United States 
for Geneva Tribunal, 4139. 
Correspondence regarding publica- 
tions for Library of Congress trans- 
mitted, 3347. 


Adams, Charles Francis, Jr., son of 

above ; soldier, author, railroad president ; 
b. May 27, 1835, in Boston, Mass. ; officer 
in Union Army during Civil War ; president 
of Union Pacific Railway ; wrote work.s on 
railroads and history ; bitter opponent of 
tariff system ; died Washington, D. C., 
March 20, 1015. 

Adams, John, biography of, 217. 

Adams, John Quincy, biography of, 857. 
Adams, Samuel (1722-1803); statesman; 
b. Boston, Mass. ; as a Revolutionary leader 
his work was most important In the first 
and second Continental Congresses ; was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and a member of the ratifying Congress in 
Massachusetts, 1788 ; was Ihuitenant-gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, 1789-94, and gover- 
nor, 1794-97. 

Adamson, William Charles; h. Bow don, 
Ga., Aug. 13, 1854 ; was admitted to the 
bar Oct., 1876; elected to the 55lh, 50th, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 001 h, 01 sf, 62d, 03d and 
64th Congresses from Georgia. 

Adee, Alvey A.; engineer, dlploinnt ; b 
Nov. 27, 1842, in Astoria, L. I., N. Y. ; 
learned civil engineering ; secretary to 
American legation in Spain, 1870 to 1877 ; 
transferred to State Department, and in 
1878 became cliief of diplomat ic division, 
and In 1882 was appointed third assistant 
Secretary of State, 

Adee, Alvey A.: 

Acting Secretary of State, 553(5, 6475. 
Second Assistant Secretary of State, 
Canadian canal tolls referred to, 
5678. (See also 5675.) 

Adet, Pierce Auguste; French artillerist, 
chemist, and diplomat (1763-1832) ; became 
minister to United States In 1795; in 1797 
he severed diplomatic relations between 
Prance and America with a note from the 
Directory stating that Prance would treat 
neutrals as they allowed themselves to be 
treated by English ; issued inflammatory 
address to American people. 

Adet, P. A., colors of France presented 
to United States by, on the occasion 
of the presentation of an address, 
dated October 21, 1794, by the com- 
mittee of public safety, 181. 
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Agassiz, Jeaa Louis Bodolpbe; aathor, 

educator, naturalist ; b. May 28, 1807, in 
Switzerland ; came to United States in 
1840 ; in coast survey steamer Bihh, madft 
a scientific cruise of Atlantic coast from 
Massachusetts to Florida ; in 1848 made 

g rofessor of zoology in Lawrence Scientific 
chool, Cambridge, and founded Museum 
of Natural History at Cambridge; in 1871 
given charge of scientific expedition on war 
vessel IlaHNler, which made trip around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco ; died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Dec. 14, 187;i. 

Agassiz, J. L. B., visit of, to Brazil, re- 
ferred to, 3664. 

Aguinaldo, Emilio; Filipino leader; of 
Chln»‘se and Tagalog parents ; b. In 1870, 
In Cavltfi, Luzon ; educated at College of 
St. .lean Lalernn and University of SI. 
Tliomas, in Manila, and as prot^gt^ of 
Jesuit priests, studied English. French and 
Chinese languages at Hong Kong, and be- 
came interested In military affairs; as head 
of diplomatic commission to treat with 
Spain In 1890, he sold out the Filipino in- 
surgents, and after a quarrel with his com- 
rades over division of Spanish money, set 
up the Filipino republic, June 12, 1898, 
with himself as president : protested against 
American possession of Philippine Islands 
and planned to massacre Americans In 
Manila, but failed : attacked Americans in 
Manila, Feb. 4. 1899, and was defeated and 
driven to the mountains, where be was cap- 
tured by Gen. FuuHton March 23, 1901. 

Aguinaldo, referred to, 6408, 6414. 
Aiken, Wyatt; b. Dec. 14, 1863, Abbeville 
Co., S. C. ; was an official court stenog- 
rapher in South Carolina for nineteen 
years ; farmer all his life ; during the war 
with Spain Was a soldier ; elected to the 
58th, 69th, 60th, 6l8t, 62d, 68d and 64lh 
Congresses from South Carolina. 

Ainsworth, F. 0., work of, in Kecord 
and Pension Division of War Depart- 
ment discussed, 5631. 

Akerman, Amos T.; lawyer; Attorney 
General under President Grant ; b. in New 
Hampshire in 1823 ; educated in the pub- 
lic schools of his native State and at 
Darfmonth College; studied law and was 
admitted to the bar In 1844; removed In 
1850 to Elberon, Ga., where he continued 
the practice of his profession ; Identified 
himself with the conservative political party 
of Stephens, Warner, Johnson and Hill in 
opposition to secession, but, like many other 
southern conservatives, went with the ma- 
jority when secession was decided upon ; he 
W'iis employed In the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the Confederate Government ; 
after the W’ar joined the Republican party, 
supported the reconstruction policy of the 
government, and, in 1866, was appointed 
United States attorney for the district of 
Georgia and served in that capacity till 
1870, when Grant appointed him Attorney 
General to succeed Ebenezer 11. Hoar; re- 
signed in 1872 and returned to Georgia and 
became the unsuccessful Republican candi- 
date for United States Senator; died Dec. 
21, 1880, In Cartersvllle, Qa. 

Alden, James; naval officer; b. March 81, 
1810, in Portland, Me. : as midshipman he 
accompanied Wilkes* exploring expedition 
around the world, 1838-42; commissioned 
commodore In 1860, and In 1868 placed in 
charge of Mare Island Navy Yard, San 
Francisco ; died Feb. 6, 1877. 


Aldrich, Nelson Wllmarth; b. Foster, 
R. I., Nov. 6, 1841 ; received an academic 
education; member of the Rhode Island 
general assembly in 1875-76, serving the 
latter year as speaker; elected to the 4(iih 
Congress and re-elected to the 47th ; elected 
Oct. 5, 1881, to the United States Stmate 
from Rhode Island, and re-elected 1880. 
1892, 1898, and 1905. In 1908 appointed 
chairman of a national monetary commis- 
sion to Inquire into and report what 
changes are desirable In the laws relating 
to bnnkiug and currency. Upon the report 
of this commission was based the Aldrich- 
Vreelaiid Currency Law. Died in New 
iork, April 16, 1915. 

Alexander, Edward Porter; soldier, au- 
thor, engineer ; b. May 26, 1835, in Wash- 
ington, Ga. ; graduated at West Point in 
1857 ; served as engltu'er officer in Utah ex- 
pedition. 1858; professor of mutliematles 
and ciiLdueering in West Point, 1859-60 ; 
served in Conu'derate Army and later as 
instructor in South Carolina University ; 
became a railroad official, and wrote w^orks 
on railroading. 

Alexander, General E. P., settlement of 
question between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua by, 6427. 

Alexander, James, crimes charged 
against, 405. 

Alexander, Joshua W.; b. in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Jan. 22, 1852 ; moved to Canton, 
Lewis Co., Mo., and entered Christian Uni- 
versity at Canton, Mo. ; studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1875 at Gal- 
latin, Mo. ; in 1882 was elected representa- 
tive to the general assembly of Missouri 
from Daviess County, and re-elected in 
1884 and 1886 ; served two terms as mayor 
of Gallatin; elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Missouri. 

Alger, Russell A.; soldier, lawyer, lum- 
berman ; b. Feb. 27, 1830, Lafayette, Ohio ; 
studied law, and enlisted In Civil War as 
private, and In 1805 w’as brevetted briga- 
dier-general and major-general for gallant 
conduct ; elected governor of Michigan in 
1884 ; candidate for Republican nomination 
for President in 1888 : commander of Grand 
Army of Republic, 1889 : appointed Secre- 
tary of War by President 'McKinley in 
1897 ; one of the wealthiest men In Michi- 
gan, where he owns large lumber interests. 
Senator from Michigan, 1902-07 ; died, 1907. 

Algeir, R. A., thanks of President ten- 
dered Gen. 8hafter through, 6574. 
Allen, Alfred G.; b. near Wilmington, 
Ohio, July 23, 1807 ; attended the public 
schools of Wilmington, and afterward en- 
tered the law school of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated In 1890; 
since that time ho has been in active prac- 
tice of the law in Cincinnati ; served two 
years as councilman at large and two years 
as a member of the board of sinking-fund 
trustees of Cincinnati : Dec. 10, 1901, mar- 
ried Miss Clara B. Forbes, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and has two children ; elected to the 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Ohio. 

Allen, Ira; soldier, author; b. April 21, 
1761, in Cornwall, Conn. ; was an officer In 
the American Army during Revolution, and 
was afterward Instrumental in settling the 
boundary disputes between Vermont and 
neighboring states ; author of “Natural and 
Political History of Vermont” ; died Jan. 
7, 1814, in Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Allen, Ira, claims of heir of, against 
Great Britain, 1268. 

Allen, Walter, member of Ponca Indian 
Commission, 4582. 

Almodovar, Duke of, communication 
from, regarding Spanish- American 
peace negotiations, 6320. 

Alvarez, Manuel, acting governor of 
New Mexico, 2611. 

Alvord, H. J., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3460. 

Ambristie [Ambrister] and Arbuthnot, 
courts-martial of, referred to, 612. 
Ames, Butler; liOwell, 1871 ; graduated 
from the United States Military Academy 
at Wc«!t Point In 1 894 ; at outbreak of 
Spanish war was made lieutenant and ad- 
julant of Volunteers; at C.’arnp Alger, near 
Washington, appointed acting engineer of 
the Second Army (^orps, under General (Jra- 
ham, in addition to his duties as adjutant; 
went to (^uba and 1‘orto Rieo under Gen- 
eral Miles ; was civil administrator of 
Areeibo district of T’orlo Uleo till Novoraher, 
18J)8 ; servf'd as member of the Massachu- 
setts State legislature for three years, 1807, 
1898, 1S09; elected to the 58th, 591h, 60th, 
61st and 62d Congresses from Massachu- 
setts. 

Ames, Fisher; author, publicist, orator, 
statesman ; b. April 9, 1758, in Dedham, 
Maas. ; graduated from Harvard ; studied 
law and was a distingiiishcd member of 
Massachusetts ('onvontion for ratifying the 
Constitution in 1788; member of State legis- 
lature; In Congress from 1789 to 1797; 
was conspicuous for his eloquence and 
patriotism; devoutly attached to George 
Washington, and wrote the address to the 
House of Representatives to the President 
on his retirement from office*; wrote many 
articles on public affairs of America, Eng- 
land and France ; died July 4, 1808. 

Ames, Fisher: ’ 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
nomination of, 250. 

On committee to conduct inaugural 
ceremony of President Washington, 
39. 

Amin Bey, visit of, to United States re- 
ferred to, 2655. 

Anderson, Edward C., lieutenant in 
Navv, resignation of, referred to, 
2610^, 2612.' 

Anderson, John H., appointed to Civil 
Service, 6855. 

Anderson, Eichard Clough, Jr.; lawyer. 
Congressman, diplomat; b. Aug. 14, 1788, 
in Louisville, Ky. ; practised law in Ken- 
tucky ; served three terms in state assem- 
bly. of which he was chosen speaker In 
3 822; appointed minister to Colombia in 
182.3, and in 1826 ; when on his way to 
attend ('ongress of American Nations as en- 
voy extraordinary, he died in Panama, July 
24, 1826. 

Anderson, Eichard C., minister to Pan- 
ama, nomination of, 886. 

Anderson, Eobert; soldier; b. June 14, 
1806, In Louisville. Ky. ; graduated from 
West Point in 1825 ; colonel of Illinois 


Aimstrong 

Volunteers in Black Hawk War, in 1832, 
and took part in Seminole and Mexican 
wars ; major of First Artillery, and in com- 
mand of Fort Sumter, S. C.. in 1861, when 
forced to surrender to Confederate troops ; 
attained rank of brigadier-general, and was 
brevetted maJor-|reneral ; one of the found- 
ers of National Soldiers’ Home, in Washing- 
ton ; died Oct. 27, 1871, in Nice, B^rance. 

Anderson, Eobert: 

Commander of forts in Charleston 
Harbor, 3189. 

Dispatches of, while in command of 
Fort Sumter referred to, 3213, 3222. 
Empowered to receive volunteer 
troops, 3219. 

Flag over Fort Sumter at evacuation 
of, to be raised on ruins of, by, 
3484, 

Anderson, Sydney; b. Goodhue County, 
Minn., Sept. 17, 1880; educated In the com- 
mon schools of Zumbrota, Minn., and the 
University of Minnesota ; lawyer ; served 
as a private in Company D, Fourteenth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
during the Spanlsh-Amerlean War; married 
nnd has two (‘hildren ; elected to the 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Minnesota. 

Andrews, T, P., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2304. 

Ansberry, Timothy T.; lawyer; b. Dec. 24, 
1871, Defiance, Ohio; elected to the 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64ih Congresses from 
Ohio. 

Anthony, Daniel Eead, Jr.; h. Aug. 22, 
1870, at Leavenworth, Kans. ; admitted to 
the bar, but engaged In newspaper work ; 
was mayor of Leavenworth in 1003-1905 ; 
elected to the 60th Congress to fill a va- 
cancy caused by the election of Hon. 
Charles Curtis to the United States Senate; 
and re-elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Kansas. 

Arbuthnot and Ambristie [Ambrister], 
courts-martial of, referred to, 612. 
Armistead, George; soldier; b. April lo, 
1780, in Newmarket, Va. ; one of fivo 
brothers, all of whom took part in the War 
of 1812 ; rose successively to major of artil- 
lery by 1813; distinguished at capture of 
Fort George, near mouth of Niagara River, 
from British in 1S13 ; brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel for successful defence of Fort Mc- 
Henry, near Baltimore, against attack of 
Briti.«!h fleet under Admiral yoebrane. Sept. 
14, 1814: presented with silver service by 
citi/.ons of Baltimore ; died April 25, 1818, 
In Baltimore, Md. 

Armistead, George, mentioned, 701, 
Armstrong, John; general, author. Con- 
gressman, Senator, diplomat; b. Nov. 25, 
1758, In Carlisle, Pa. ; officer In Revolution- 
ary War ; author of Newburgh Letters ; del- 
egate to Continental Congress in 1778 and 
1787 from Pennsylvania; Secretary of 
State and adjutant-general ; directed last 
Pennsylvania war against Connecticut set- 
tlers of Wyoming : United States senator 
from New York, 1800 to 1804 ; minister to 
France, 1804, and later to Spain ; briga- 
dier-general In 1812, and Secretary of War 
In 1813; died April 1, 1843. In Red Hook, 
N* Y. 
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Armstrong, John: 

Communicating letter from the 
French minister of foreign rela- 
tions showing disposition of the 
French people toward the people 
of the United States, 434, 437. 
Arnold, Oerrard, reward offered for 
murderer of, 943. 

Arnold, Samuel, implicated in murder 
of President Lincoln, proceedings of 
trial and verdict of military commis- 
sion, 3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. 

Arthur, Chester A., biography of, 4618. 
Ashhrook, William A.; b. Johnstown, 
Licking Co., Ohio, July 1, 1867; 1006, was 
elected to the State legislature; elected to 
the COth, 61st, 62(1, 63(1 and 64th Congresses 
from Ohio. 

Ashley, Gen., attacked by Indians, 781. 
Ashton, J. Hubley; lawyer; appointed 
Assistant Unlt(‘d States Attorney-general 
in 18(>4 from Pennsylvania, serving three 
years, and reappointed In 1868, serving one 
year : later connected with the court for 
settlement of Alabama Claims. 

Ashton, J. Hubley, agent of United 
States before Mexican and United 
States Claims Commission, report of, 
transmitted, 4379. 

Atchison. David R.; statesman ; b. Frog- 
town, Fayette County, Ky., Aug. 11, 1807; 
son of a I’resbytoriau minister ; admitted to 
the bar In 1830, and Ix'gan practice of law 
In Missouri ; member of State Legislature 
In 1834 and 1838 ; Judge of tbe Platt County 
Circuit Court in 1841 ; elected United States 
Senator in 1843 and reelected in 1840 ; while 
senator ho frequently served as president 
pro tetn of the Senate : on the death of Vice- 
President William R. King in 1853, he be- 
came Vice-President. President Polk’s term 
eicpireci at noon, Sunday, March 4, 1849, and 
his successor, General Taylor, was not in- 
augurated until Monday, March 6; Senator 
Atchison ther(»fore became President of the 
United States for one day, the law of presi- 
dential succession to members of the cnhl- 
net not yet having been enacted, Mr, Atchi- 
son died in Clinton County, Mo„ Jan. 26, 
1886, just one week after the approval of 
the essential features of the present presi- 
dential succession law. (Sec Presidential 
SiK-'ccssion. Also Ferry, Thomas W.) 

Atkinson, Hdward; author, reformer ; ac- 
tive In matters of diet and political econ- 
omy ; b. Brookline, Mass., Feb. 10, 1827 ; 
author of ‘’Industrial Progress and the 
Nation,” “Science of Nutrition,” etc. 

Atkinson, Edward, international ar- 
rangement fixing rates between gold 
and silver coinage, report of, on, 5177. 
Atkinson, Henry; soldier; b. in South 
Carolina, and became captain in army in- 


1808 ; made adjutant-general after War of 
1812, and later appointed to command of 
Western army ; died in June. 1842, at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. 

Atkinson, Henry; 

Mentioned, 701. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
887. 

Troops sent to suppress Indians, com- 
manded by, 953, 1166. 

Atwater, Caleb; author, lawyer, legis- 
lator ; b. Dec. 25, 1778, in North Adams, 
Mass. ; grad, from Williams College in 1804 ; 
built up law practice, and moved to Ohio 
in 1811 : member of State legislature', and 
postmaster at t’irclovillc ; Indian commis- 
sioner under President Jackson; wrok* a 
history of Ohio; died March 13, 1867, in 
Clrclevllle, Ohio. 

Atwater, Caleb, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 1029. 

Atzerodt, George A.; 

Implicated in murder of President 
Lincoln, proceedings of trial and 
verdict of military commission, 
3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 3546. 
Persons claiming rewar<i for appre- 
hension of, directed to file claims, 
3551. 

Augur, Christopher Colon; soldier; h. in 
New York in 1821 ; graduated from West 
Point In 1843 ; took part in Mexican War ; 
promoted to captain In 1852. and served In 
Indian outbreaks in Oregon, 1855-56 ; served 
with distinction during ("Ivll War, and In 
1865 was brevetted brigadier general and 
major-general : had command in Washing- 
ton, 1863-06; made brigadler-g«‘neral 
United Stales Army in 1869, and retired in 
1885. 

Augur, Christopher C., directed to as- 
sume command of Department of 
Missouri, 4754. 

Auldjo, Thomas, vice-consul to Poole, 
England, nomination of, 90. 

Aury, IiOUiS De; licmtenant in New 
Grenada navy ; b. about 1780 ; in command 
at siege of Cartagena; went to Texas with 
Ilerrero in 1816, as commander of th(‘ 
united fleets, and was appointed governor 
of Texas and Galveston Island; July, 1817, 
he look part in McGregor’s expedition to 
Florida, and various South American re- 
volts ; resided in New Orleans and Havana. 

Aury, Louis De, mentioned, 601. 

Austin, Richard Wilson; h. at Decatur, 
Ala., Aug. 26, 1857; educated University of 
Tennessee ; member of the bar ; was assist- 
ant doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tiv('s in the 47th Congress ; United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee from 1897 to 1906 ; served as Ameri- 
can consul at Glasgow, Scotland, from 
July, 1906, to November. 1907 ; elected to 
the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Tennessee. 
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Bacon, Augustus Octavius; b. Bryan Co., 
Ga., Oct. 20, 1889 ; received a hlgh-school 
education in Liberty and Troup counties ; 
graduated at the University o£ Georgia ; en- 
tered the Confederate army at the begin- 
ning of the war and served till its close ; 
began the practice of law in 1860 at Macon, 
from which date until his election to the 
Senate he actively continued both In the 
State and Federal courts ; in 1871 elected 
to the Georgia house of representatives, 
which body he served for fourteen years ; 
during eight years he was speaker ; a re- 
gent of the Smithsonian Institution; elected 
to the TTnlt(‘d States Senate from Georgia, 
in November, 1894. 1900 and 1907, having 
been, by a general state primary, unani- 
mously reiioniiiiated. Died in 1913. 

Badger, George Edmund, statesman and 
Si'cretary of the Navy under President Wil- 
liam II. Harrison : b. Newborn, N. C., April 
17, 1795. Ills father was a native of Con- 
n(*cti(.*ii(, but removed In early manhood to 
the South, where he became a lawyer of 
distinetloii. The son was prepared for col- 
lege in the schools at Newborn, and at the 
age of tifteen entered Yale. With his other 
studies he look up law, and progressed so 
rapidly that at the age of twenty he was 
admllted to t*h<‘ bar. The War of 1812 was 
at the time disturbing the country, and 
Gov. Hawkins called out the militia. 
Badger took the held, and served as aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Calvin Jones, with the 
rank or major. He was elected to the leg- 
islature in 1816, the year of his majority, 
and devoted the next four years of his 
life to law and legislation. In 1820 he 
was appointed judge of the superior court, 
and tilled the judicial bench until 1825, 
when he resigned and removed to Raleigh, 
where he continued to reside until the end 
of his life. In 1840 he took an active part 
In the Harrison presidential campaign, and 
soon after Mr. Harrison’s inauguration was 
appointed Secretary of the Navy. After 
the death of I’resideut Harrison, and the 
separation of Mr. Tyler from the Whig 
party, Mr. Badger resigned, giving as a 
rea.son his non-agreement with the policy 
of Mr. Tyler, in 1846 he was elected to 
the United States Senate to till an unox- 
pired term of two yt'urs, and in 1848 re- 
elected for a full terra. In 1858 President 
Fillmore nominated him as a judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, but the 
nomination was not coutlrraed by the Sen- 
ate. He was a vigorous speaker, but rare- 
ly wrote anything. He excelled in debate, 
and lu the subjeets he studied made pro- 
found research. Mr. Badger married three 
times, in each case formirm an alliance with 
a distinguished family. He was prostrated 
by a stroke of paralysis Jan. 5, 1868, and, 
after a lingering illness, died May 11, 1866, 
at Raleigh, N. C. 

Bagley, Worth, ensign in Navy, killed 
while attempting to silence batteries 
at Cardenas, Cuba, 6302, 6316. 

Bailey, Edward L., reinstatement in 
service vetoed, 6775. 

Bailey, Joseph Weldon; b. Copiah Co., 
Miss., Oct. G, 1863; admitted to the bar in 
1888 ; removed to Texas in 1885 and located 
at his present home ; elected to the 52d, 
58d, 54th, SGth, and 56th Congressesj 

chosen United States Senator from Texas, 
Jan. 23, 1901 ; reelected In 1907. 

Bailey, Theodorus, thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Bainbridge, William, naval officer ; b. May 
7, 1774, at Princeton, N. J. ; served as lieu- 
tenant-commander in the war with France 
in 1798, and was captured by tke French ; 
commanded the Philadelphia in the Trlpolb 
tan war and surrendered Nov. 1, 1803. after 
his vessel had become fast on a rock in a 
position where her guns could not be used ; 
appointed commodore In 1812 and made 
commander of a squadron ; in command of 
ConMitution captured the British frigate 
Java, Dec. 29. 1812; in 1815 and 1819 com- 
manded squadrons in the Mediterranean, re- 
turning In 1821 ; In command at various 
times of the navy yards at Charlestown, 
Boston, and Philadelphia; died at Philadel- 
phia July 28, 1883. 

Bainbridge, William: 

Commander of the— 

Constituiion, 507. 

Phil a del phi a f 852, 356. 

Letter of, regarding — 

Hostile act of vessel of Morocco 
transmitted, 352. 

Wreck of the Philadelphia trans- 
mitted, 356. 

Baker, Eugene M., engagement with 
Piegan Indians referred to, 400-1. 
Baker, John, imprisonment of, in New 
Brunswick, 963, 969, 990. 

Claims arising out of, 1 687. 

Baker, Marcus; geographer, mathema- 
tician, and explorer ; b. Sept. 28, 1849, in 
Ostemo, Mich. ; graduated from Univiu slty 
of Michigan in 1870. and became professor 
of math(‘'matics in Albion College, and tutor 
In Univer.sity of Michigan ; a])poiuted to 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1878. and as 
assistant geograplu'r. explored Pacific coast 
from Southern California to Alaska and 
Arcllc Ocean ; placM^d in charge of magnetic 
observatory, United Slates Signal Service, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., 1882; member of 
Board of Geograi)hic Names, 5047. 

Baldwin, Charles H.; naval officer; b. 
Sept. 3, 1822. in New York City ; entered 
navy in 1889, and served on frigate 
Congress in Mexican War; in 1861 com- 
manded steamer Clifton : raised to rank of 
rear-admiral, January. 1888, and assigned 
to command of Mediterranean squadron ; re- 
tired in 1884 ; died Nov. 17, 1888, in New 
York City. 

Baldwin, Charles H., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 8277, 

Baldwin, Leon, indemnity paid by Mex- 
ico for murder of, in Durango, 5959. 
Balestier, Joseph: 

Mentioned, 2688. 

Mission of, to eastern Asia referred 
to, 2681. 

Balfour, Arthur James; b. July 25. 1848. 
Educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was elected to Parliament 
in 1874, and in 1878 became private secre- 
tary to his uncle, Lord Salisbury, the E'or- 
elgn Minister. His duties in this capacity 
laid the foundation for his comprehensive 
knowledge of international affairs, but he 
did not relinquish his keen interest In the 
study of philosophy, as was shown in 1879 
by the publication of his well-known “De- 
fence of Philosophic Doubt.” fYom 1880 
to 1886, he was a member of the House of 
Commons, but took no prominent part in the 
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discuissions, and much surprise was caused 
by hJs appointment in ISiiO as Secretary for 
Scotland, with a seat in the Cahlnet Soon 
afterwards he was appoiut(‘d Cliief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and created a reputation 
ifor unusual sa^fadty and administrative 
ability in that ofhee. He also developed hla 
ability as an orator during this period to 
such an extent that he l)ecame celebrated as 
one of the most effective speakers in Par- 
liament. In 3 801, he was made First Lord 
of the Treasury, and until 1895 was the 
leader of his Parly. In 1898, he was given 
chai’ge of the Foreign Office, and on the 
resignation of Lord Salisbury in 1902, his 
nephew became Prime Minister. For three 
and a half yours the government of England 
during a critical period of her history lay 
in his hands, until his resignation on Decem- 
ber 4, 3 905, when he was succeeded by 
(^ampbell-Bannerman. He remained the 
leader of the Unionists, however, and re- 
ceived in addition many distinguished 
academic honors, including the Cbancellor- 
Iship of Edinburgh University. When the 
Coalition Cabinet under Asquith was formed 
In 1915, he was made First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and when Lloyd-Oeorge succeeded 
to the Premlci^ip in December, 191C, he 
wa.s made Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He was the head of the English 
Commission which visited the United States 
In April, 3917, and was received with the 
marked honor to widch his valuable services 
to bis country so well entitled him. 

Ballard, David W., governor of Idaho 
Territory, removal of, referred to, 
3794. 

Ballard, Henry B,; naval officer; b. in 
1785, in Maryland ; lieutenant In command 
of United States frigate Constitution in 
famous aetlon with Hritlsh cruisers Cpane 
and Levant, in Bay of Biscay, in 1815 ; died 
May 23, 1855, in Annapolis, Md. 

Ballard, Henry E., commander of the 
Vnim mates, 1273, 

Ballinger, Richard Achilles, of Seattle, 
Wash., Secretary of the Interior In Presi- 
dent Taft’s Cabinet : b. Boouesboro, Iowa, 
July 9, 1858; graduated from Williams Col- 
lege, Mass,, 1884 ; Sept. 1, 1897, moved to 
Seattle, W’ash. ; engaged In active practice 
until 3904, wlien he was elected mayor of 
Sfc'nttle ; 1907, (Commissioner of the General 
Laud Office ; chairman of tb(‘ Washington 
State delegation to the national con- 
ivention which nominated Hon. Wm. H. Taft 
'for the Presidency. 

Balmaceda, Jos§ M., President of Chile, 
mentioned, 5618. 

Bancroft, George; historian ; b. Oct. 3, 

3 800, in Worcester, Mass. ; educat<‘d at Exe- 
ter Academy and Cambridge University ; vis- 
ited Europe in 1818, and studied In Goet- 
tingen and Berlin ; spent some ten years as 
teacher and writer; appointed collector of 
the Port of Boston In 1838 ; Secretary of 
the Navy in 1845; minister to Great Britain 
In 1846 ; In 3844 published first volume of 
“History of the United States,”, which later 
grew to twelve volumes ; in 1865, by invita- 
tion of Congress, he delivered in the Cap- 
itol an oration on the death of Abraham' 
Lincoln ; appointed minister to Prussia In 
1867 ; died In 3891. 

Bancroft, Gteorge: 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 5599. 


Minister to Germany, communication 
from, regarding political ques- 
tions in Germany, transmitted, 
4017. 

Referred to, 4114, 4140. 

Bankhead, Charles: 

Correspondence regarding northeast- 
ern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Correspondence relative to mediation 
offered by Great Britain in con- 
troversy between United States ’ 
and France, 1436. 

Bankhead, James, correspondence re- 
garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2152, 2155, 
2157, 2158. 

Bankhead, John Hollis; l). Moscow, 
Marion (now Lamar) Co., Ala., Sept. 13, 
1842 ; self-educated farmer ; served four 
years in Confederate armv : served in gen- 
eral assembly, 18G5. 1866 aud 186.7 ; warden 
of the Alabama penitentiary, 1881-85; elect- 
ed to 50th, 51st, 52d, 53d. 54th, 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th and 59th Congresses ; ineralx'r 
of the Inland WaUu ways ('ommisslon, 1907 ; 
appointed United Stales Senator to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Hon. John 
T. Morgan, and In July, 1007. was elected 
by the legislature to that position and re- 
elected in January, 1911, for the term 1913- 
1919. 


Banks, Nathaniel P.; soldier, legislator, 
governor; b. in 3810 In Waltham, Mass.; 
successively wo ked In cotton factory, lec- 
tured In public, edited country newspaper, 
hold custom house position, practised law; 
member State legislauire, 3 849 and 1851; 
member of Congress In 18.52, 1854, and 
1850; was chosen Speaker of the House In 
February, 1856. after a contest of (wo 
months, on the 13.3d ballot; elected gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, 1857, 1858. 1859 ; ap- 
pointed Major-general of volunteers In 

3803, and later to command of the Army 
of the Potomac ; elected to Congress ih 

3804, 1860, 3868. 1870, 387-1, 3876 and 

1^^^ ’ ftnlted State.s Marshal at Boston, 
1879-3888; died in Waltham, Mass., Sept. 
1, 1894. ^ 


Banks, N. P., orders issued by, at New 
Orleans tran.smitted, 3470. 

Barbour, James, Secretary of War under 
President John (Jiiincy Adams ; b. June 
10, 1775, In Orange Co., Va. ; received a 
common school education ; while serving as 
deputy sheriff of Oning(‘ County studied 
law, and in 1794 admitted to the bar; 
member of the Virginia house of delegates, 
and Its speaker ; TTnited States Senator from 
Virginia, Anti-Democrat and State Rights, 
from Jan. 13 1835, to March 27, 1825, 

when he resigned to l»eeorae Secretary of 
War ; minister to England from May 23, 
1828, to Sept. 23, 1829; died June 8, 1842, 
near Gordonsvllle, Va. 


Barchfeld, Dr. Andrew Jackson; b. Pitts- 
burg, Pa., May 18, 1863; graduated Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, 1884 ; 
member of the Pittsburg South Side Medical 
Society, Allegheny County Medical Society. 
Pennsylvania State Medical Society, and 
National Medical Association ; is president 
of the Board of Directors, South Side Hos- 
pital, Pittsburg, and a member of the staff ; 
elected to the 59th, 60th. 61 at, 620. 68d 
and 64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 
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Barnhart, Henry A.; b. near Twelve Mile, 
a village In Cass Co., Ind. ; purchased the 
Rochester Sentinel and became its publisher 
and editor : president and manager of the 
Rochester Telephone Company ; president of 
the National Telephone Association ; director 
of the Northern Prison at Michigan City 
for three years ; elected to fill a vacancy 
in the 60tb Congress, and to the 61st, 62a, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 

Barnwell, Robert Woodward; Congress- 
man, college president ; b. Aug. 10, IROl, In 
Beaufort, S. C. ; graduated from Harvard 
in 1821 ; studied law, and served in Con- 
gress. 1 820-1 S.’hS : president South Carolina 
("olh'ge, 1835-1.843 ; appointed BniM 
States Senator in 1850, to fill vacancy: 
after the war ho was again president of 
South Carolina College ; died Nov. 25, 1882, 
in Columbia, 8. 

Barnwell, R. W., commissioner from 

South Carolina, mentioned, 3189. 
Barron, Samuel; naval officer; b. Sept. 25. 
1765, in Hampton, Va. ; distinguished for 
gallantry In the Revolutionary navy from 
Virginia, in which his father, his uncle and 
hia brother also participated ; died Oct. 28, 
1810, in Hampton, Va. 

Barron, Samuel, corrospondonco regard- 
ing vrar with Tripoli transmitted, 379. 
Barrundia, J. Martine, seizure and kill- 
ing of, on the Acapulco and action 
of American minister discussed, 
5544. 

Conduct of Commander Reiter re- 
garding, referred to, 5569. 

Pai)ers regarding, transmitted, 5565. 
Barry, John; naval officer; b. in 1754 in 
Ireland; served Ihrough the Revolutionary 
War as a naval officer, and at the close of 
that war the TTnlted Stal(‘S began to build 
a new navy, and .lohn Barry was made 
senior officer ; in 1776 he commanded the 
brig LcTinpinn , the first continental vessel 
TO sail froin the port of Philadelphia, and 
with which he made the first capture of a 
British war vessel accomplished by an 
.American cruiser; later commanded the 
Jfalciqh, Euinphafn, Alliance, and others; 
died Sept. 30, 1803, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barry, John: 

Monument to, proposed, 6946. 

Wilson speech at unveiling of, 7942. 
Barry, William Taylor, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Jackson ; b. Feb. 5, 
1784; graduated from William and Mary 
College ill 1803 ; .studied law and began the 
practice of his profession at Lexington, 
Ivy. ; eketed a Representative to the 11th 
(’ongress as a Democrat (to fill a vacancy 
caused by tbe resignation of George M. 
Bibb), and served from Feb. 2, 1815, until 
he resigned in 1816; judge of the supreme 
court of Kentucky ; elected lieutenant-gov- 
ernor ; appointed profe.ssor of law and poli- 
ties In Transylvania 1. Diversity, at Lexing- 
ton, in 1821; secretary of state; chief 
justice of the supreme court of Kentucky; 
appointed Postmaster-General March 9, 
1829, th(‘ first Postmaster-General Invited 
to sit in the Ouhinet ; resigned April 10, 
1835, when he became minister to Spain; 
(lied at Liverpool, England, Aug. 30, 1835, 
on his wuiy to hia post : his remains were 
brought home and relnterred in Frankfort 
Gemetery with Masonic honors, Nov. 8, 
1854, 


Bartholdt, Richard; b. in Germany, Nov. 
2, 1855 ; came to this country when a boy ; 
received a classical education ; learned the 
printing trade and became a newspaper 
man ; was connected with several eastern 
papers as reporter, legislative correspondent, 
and editor, and was at the time of his 
election to Congress editor In chief of the 
St. Louis Tribune; was elected president of 
the Interparliamentary Union for Arbitra- 
tion and IVace, and organiz(>d a group of 
that union in Congnjss ; elected to the 53d, 
54th, 55th. 56lh, 57th, 581 h, 59th. 60th, 
61st, 62d and 63d Congresses from Missouri. 

Bartlett, Charles Lafayette; b. Montl- 
cello, Jasper Co., Ga., Jan. 31, 1863; grad- 
uated at the TTnivorslty of Georgia, 1870; 
studied law at the University of Virginia, 
and was admitted to the bar 1872 ; elected 
to the house of representatives of Georgia 
in 1882 and 1883, and again In 1884 and 
188,5, and to the state senate In 1888 and 
1889; elected to the 64th, 55th, 66th. 57th, 
58th, 50th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 63d Con- 
grosses from Georgia. 

Barton, Clara; army hospital and field 
nurse ; b. In 1830 In North Oxford, Mass. ; 
educated at Clinton, N. Y., and founded a 
free school at Bordentown, N. J. ; clerk In 
United States Patent Office, 1854-1861 ; de- 
V()t(^d herself to the care of the sick and 
wounded during the Civil War ; did hospital 
work in the Franco-German War ; aidetl the 
Red Cross movement ; assisted the poor at 
Paris and Strasbnrg ; became ‘head of Red 
Cross Society in America ; in 1896 she went 
to Turkey to aid the persecuted Armenians; 
during Spanlsh-Amerlcan War she went to 
Cuba and had charge of distributing sup- 
plies furnished by TTnlted States Govern- 
ment. 

Barton, Clara, xircsideiit American Na- 
tional Red Cross, work accomplished 
by, in Spanish-Amorican War dis- 
cussed, 6284, 6308, 6320. 

Barton, Thomas P., chargd d'affaires to 
France: 

Correspondence regarding claims 
against France. (See France, 
claims against.) 

Request of, for passports complied 
with, 1416. 

Bashiw, Hamet, correspondence relat- 
ing to Ifamet Caramalli transmitted, 
380. 

Batchelder, J. M., mentioned as a mem- 
ber of the commission for the revi- 
sion of the Judicial Code of the re- 
form tribunal of Egypt, 4564. 

Bates, Edward, Attorney General under 
1‘reRldent Lincoln ; b. Sept 4, 1793, at Bel- 
mont, Goochland Co., Va. ; educated nt 
Charlotte Hall Academy, Maryland, and in 
1812 obtained a midshipman’s warrant but 
was prevented from going to sea by his 
mother ; served ns sergeant In the winter 
of 1812 and 1813 in a volunteer brigade; 
In 1814 moved to St. Louis ; studied law 
and 111 1817 admitted to the bar; circuit 
prosecuting attorney In 1818; member of 
the convention which formed the State con- 
stitution In 1820 ; State’s attorney In 1820 ; 
member of the State house of representa- 
tives in 1822 ; United States district attor- 
ney, 1821-1826; elected a Representative 
from Missouri to the 20th Congress as an 
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Adams aiiti-Dpmoorat ; dpfcaied for re- 
election to the Ulst Congress; member of 
the State senate In 1830, and of the State 
house of representatives In 1834; declined 
a Cabinet seat tendered him by President 
Fillmore ; in 1850 presided at the national 
Whig convention at Baltimore ; appointed 
Attorney -General by Ib-esident Lincoln and 
served from March, 1801, to September, 
1864 ; died at St. Louis, Mo., March 25, 
1869. 

Bates, Brig.-Gen. John 0., transmitting 
his report in connection with the 
treaty effected l)y him with the Sul- 
tan of Sulu, 6407. 

Baumer, Julius, expulsion of, from Ger- 
man Empire referred to, 4460. 
Bayard, James Asheton, Jr.; lawyer, 
member of Congress and Ignited States 
Senator; b. Nov. 15, 1790, in Wilmington, 
Del. ; his father W'as a member of Congress, 
and later Senator ; his brother, llichard 
H., was also a Senator ; he and his son, 
Thomas Francis, wen^ elected to the United 
States Senate at the same time — 1SG9 : was 
a delegate to the New York convention of 
1868; died June 13, 1880. In Wilmington, 
Del. 

Bayard, James A., Jr., nomination of, 
as director of Bank of United States 
declined, 1267. 

Bayard, Thomas Francis; lawyer, states- 
man ; b. Get. 29, 1828, in Wilmington, Del. ; 
son of James A., Jr, ; trained for mercan- 
tile life, but later adopted profession of 
law, which he practised in his native city ; 
appointed United States District Attorney 
for Delaware In 185.3, and resigned in 
1864; elected to United States Senate in 
1869, on same day his father was re-cloeted 
to same body ; was twice r('-<‘l(‘c1ed : ap- 
pointed Secretary of Stall' by 1 ’resident 
Cleveland in 1885; died Sept. 28, 1898, in 
Dedham, Mass. 

Bayard, Thomas F.: 

Ambassador to Great Britain, report 
relating to siiceches of, transmitted, 
6035. 

Secretary of State, 4889. 

Treaty with Great Britain on subject 
of fisheries concluded by, .5189. 
Baylor, Thomas G., member of Gun 
Foundry Board, 4748. 

Beach, Lansing H., commissioner in 
marking boundary between Texas 
and Mexico, 4902. 

Beale, Edward F.; soldier, diplomat; b. 
Feb. 4, 1822, In Washington, D. C. ; ap- 
pointed minister to Austria In 1876. 

Beale, Edward F., superintendent of In- 
dian affairs in California, accounts 
of, referred to, 2958, 3016. 

Beaumarchais, Caron de; French wit 
and dramatist, lawyer, financier and author; 
b. In Paris in 1732 ; son of a watchmaker 
and for a time pursued his father’s voca- 
tion ; hie skill in music procured his intro- 
duction to court; made a fortune in finan- 
cial transactions with Diiverny ; at the out- 
break of the American Revolution he con- 
tracted to supply the colonists with arms 


and ammunition : In this affair he acted as 
secret agent of the French government; 
wrote “The Barber of Seville” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” successful operas ; fa- 
vored the popular cause in French Revolu- 
tion ; died In 1799. 

Beaumarchais, Caron de, claims of, 
against United States, 406, 568, 591, 
696. 

Beaupr6, Arthur M., correspondence of, 
on Panama, 6758-6761. 

Bedini, Gaetano; Italian cardinal; b. at 
Sinigaglia, May 16. 1806 ; went to Bologna 
as prolegatc in 1849, and In 1853 was sent 
as nuncio to Brazil, with orders to visit the 
United States on the way and convey a 
friendly mission to the Government ; was 
charged with tyrannous severity in his ad- 
ministration at Bologna, and his life 
threatened by Italian and German exiles In 
the United State.s : returned to Italy In 
1864: died at Viterbo, Sept. 6, 1864. 

Bedini, Gaetano, complimentary mis- 
sion of, to United States, referred to, 
2761. 

Beecher, Henry Ward; clergyman, au- 
thor; b. June 24, 1813. in Litchfield, Conn.; 
forty years pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; noted as eloquent pulpit 
orator; died March 8, 1887. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, public address to 
be delivered by, at Fort Sumter, 
4237. 

Belknap, William Worth; soldier; Secre- 
tary of War under President Grant ; b. 
Newburgh, N. Y., Sopt. 22. 1829; son of 
William Goldsmith Belknap, who was prom- 
inent in the Mexican w’ar ; William W. w’as 
graduated at Princeton in 1848 ; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1851 ; 
opened an oflice in Keokuk, Iowa, where he 
became prominent in Democratic politics 
and was elected to the state legislature ; at 
the outbreak of the Civil War he was com- 
missioned major of the Fifteenth Iowa Vol- 
unteers; served with distinction throughout 
the war under Grant, Sherman, McPherson, 
and others ; mustered out us commander of 
tlie fourth division of the Seventeenth Army 
Corps ; collector of internal revenue for 
Iowa until 1869, when Grant appointed him 
Secretary of War; March 7, 1876, he wms 
charged with official corruption and Im- 
peached : charges were quashed in the Sen- 
ate for lack of jurisdiction ; among those 
best informed Belknap was believed to have 
boon the victim of others ; he was found 
dead In his bed in Was’hington, Oct. 13, 
1890. 

Bell, Henry Haywood; naval officer; b. 
about 1808, In North Carolina; early In 
Civil War appointed fleet captain of West- 
ern Gulf squadron ; promoted to rear-ad- 
miral. July, 1866 ; retired 1867 ; died Jan. 
11, 1868, in Japan. 

Bell, Henry H., thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 

Bell, John (1797-1869) ; politician; b. near 
Nashville, Tenn. ; member of Congress from 
Tennessee* 1827-41; speaker, 1834-35; Sec- 
retary of War under Tyler, 1841 ; United 
States Senator. 1847-69 ; nominated by the 
Constitutional Union parly as candidate for 
the Presidency against Lincoln in 1860. 
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Bell, Peter Hansboro; lawyer, governor, 
member of Congress ; b. May 18, 1812, in 
Culpeper, Va. ; educated In Virginia and mi- 
grated to Texas in 1836 ; enlisted under 
General Houston and became Inspector-gen- 
eral of Army of Texas ; served in Mexican 
War as Colonel of Volunteers under General 
Taylor ; inaugurated governor of Texas, 
Jan. 1, 1850; reelected in 1851, and re- 
signed to enter Congress, where he served 
two terms ; migrated to North Carolina and 
served in Confederate Army as Colonel of 
Volunteers during Civil War ; died April 20, 
1898, at Littleton, Halifax Co., N. C. 

Bell, Thomas Montgomery; h. Naehooeheo 
Valley. White Co., Ga., March 17, 1861 ; 
elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Georgia. 

Benge, L. H., treaty with Indians ne- 
gotiated by, 3592. 

Benham, Alexander E. K.; naval officer; 
b. 1832, in New York; entered navy during 
Civil War ; raised to rank of commander 
in 1867, captain in 1878, commodore in 
1889. and acting rear-admiral in 1890; com- 
mander of East Indian squadron In 1891 ; 
retired in 1894. 

Benham, A. E. K., action of, in protect- 
ing American interests during Bra- 
zilian insurrection, 5973. 

Benner, Henry H., pension to widow of, 
recommended by Secretary of War, 
4451. 

Benson, Egbert; lawyer, author, jurist. 
Congressman; b. Juno 31, 1746, In New 
York City ; attorney-general of New York, 
1780-1789; delegate to Continental Con- 
gress, 1784-1788 ; member of Congress from 
New York. 1789-1793; Judge state supreme 
court. 1794-1801; again elected to Congress 
in 1813 ; died Aug. 24, 1833, in Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

Benson, Egbert: 

Appointed on committee — 

To conduct ceremonies of adminis- 
tration of oath to President 
Washington, 39. 

To meet President Washington, 37. 
Commissioner of United States to de- 
termine northeastern boundary, 
191. 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858) ; sol- 
dier and statesman ; b. near TTlllsboro, N. 
C. ; removed to Tennessee ; studied law. and 
entered the legislature ; ralsod a volunteer 
company for the War of 1812; and served 
on General Jackson’s staff; T’nlted States 
Senator from Missouri, 1821-51 ; Congress- 
man, 1853-55. 

Berard, Mary, deputy postmaster, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
2737. 

Bernstein, Bernhard, claim of, against 
Eussia, for illegal arrest and impris- 
onment, 4162. 

Berrien, John Maepherson, Attorney-Gen- 
eral under President Jackson ; b. New 
Jersey, Aug. 23, 1781 ; In 1796 graduated 
from Princeton College ; studied law at Sa- 


vannah under Hon. Joseph Clay ; began 
the practice of law in 1799 at Louisville, 
then the capital of Georgia ; moved to Sa- 
vannah ; elected solicitor of the eastern 
Judicial circuit of Georgia In 1809 ; Judge 
of the same circuit, 1810-1821; captain of 
the Georgia Hussars, a Savannah volunteer 
company, in the war of 1812-1815; State 
senator, 1822-1823 ; elected a United States 
Senator from Georgia as a Democrat In 
1825 and served until March 9, 1829, when 
he resigned to accept the position of At- 
torney-General, Dec. 27, 1831; again elected 
to the United States Senate as a Whig; 
took his seat May 31, 1841 ; reelected In 
1847 and resigned May 28, 1852; died at 
Savannah, Ga., Jan. 1, 1856. 

Berry, Bobert M., relief expedition un- 
der command of, 4726. 

Bertholf, Ellsworth P., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 6352. 
Betancourt, G-aspar A., arrest and de- 
tention of, by Spanish authorities in 
Cuba, 6182. 

Betts, Samuel Rossiter; lawyer, Jurist, 
member of Congress ; b. June 8, 1787, In 
lllchmond, Ma.ss. ; took part in War of 1812. 
and was appointed judge-advocate ; repre- 
sented N(‘w York in Congress, 1815-1817 ; 
appointed circuit judge for the state in 
1823 ; Judge TTniled States district court, 
1826-1867 ; author of “Admiralty Prac- 
tice” ; died Get 3, 1868, in New Haven, 
Conn. 

Betts, Samuel R., decree of, regarding 
Spanish vessels referred to, 3795. 
Beveridge, Albert J.; b. Highland Co., 
('>hlo, Get. 6, 1862; was admitted to the 
bar In 1886 ; elected to the United States 
Senate in 1899, wlnm lie ceased practice; 
re-elected in 1995 by tin' unanimous choice 
of his party to represent Indiana in the 
Senate. 

Beziers, Capt., romunoration for saving 
American vessel requested by, 1647. 
Bibb, George M., SecriOary of tlie Treas- 
ury under President Tyler ; b. Virginia in 
1772 ; graduated from Princeton College 
in 1792; siudlcd law, admitted to the bar, 
and coinineneed to practice in Kentucky ; 
member of the state house of representa- 
tives and senate; three times elected chief 
justice of Kentucky ; chancellor of the 
liouisville court of chancery ; elected a 
United States fc .mitor from Kentucky, serv- 
ing from 1811 to 1814, when he resigned; 
again elected United Slates .Senator, serv- 
ing from Dec. 7, 1829, to March 3, 1835 ; 
S<‘C*retury of the Treasury for one year; 
resumed the practice of law at Washington, 
and was a clerk in the office of the Attor- 
ney-General ; died at Georgetown, D. C.. 
April 14. 1859. 

Bibb, WiUiam Wyatt; governor, Cou- 
gres.sraan, Senator ; b. Get. 1, 1780, in Vir- 
ginia ; member of Congress from Georgia, 
1806-1814; Senator. 1813-1816; appointed 
governor of Territory of Alabama in 1817, 
and elected first governor under the con- 
stitution of that state in 1819; died July 9, 
1820, at Fort Jackson, Ala. 

Bibb, William W., letter to Gen. Jack- 
son transmitted, 621. 
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Biddle, Charles John; soldier, author, 
journalist, member of Qpngress ; son of 
Nicholas Biddle; b. 1819 in Thiladelphla, 
Pa. ; brevetted major for gallant and meri- 
torious service in Mexican War ; Coldnel of 
Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteers in 1861, 
and while in the field in Virginia was elect- 
ed to Congress : author of “The Case of 
Major Andrfi” ; died Sept. 28, 1873, In Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Biddle, Charles, mentioned, 2578. 
Biddle, James; naval officer, soldier, diplo- 
mat ; b. Feb. 28, 1783, in Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
United States (Commissioner to ratify treaty 
with China in 1845 ; visited Japan aboard 
United States ship Cohimhuft : commanded 
squadron on west coast of Mexico during 
war with that country ; had charge' of naval 
asylum on the Schuylkill, 1838-1842; died 
Oct. 1, 1848, in Philadelphia. 

Biddle, James, treaty with Turkey con- 
cluded by, 1093. 

Bingham, Henry Harrison; b. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Dec. 4, 1841 ; was graduated at 
Jefferson College, 1862, A. B. and A. M., 
also LL. D. from Washington and Jeffer- 
son C'ollego ; stiidh’d law ; entered the Union 
Army as lieutenant an,d was mustered out 
July. 1866, having been brevetted for dis- 
tinguished gallantry ; received the medal of 
honor for special gallantry on the field of 
battle; postmaster of Philadelphia. March, 
1867; elected to the 461 h, 47lh, 48th. 49th, 
noth, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th. DSth, 66th. 57th, 
68th, 69th, 60th, 61st and 02d Congresses 
from Pennsylvania. 

Bingham, John A.; lawyer, member of 
Congress; b. In 1815, In Pennsylvania; 
elected to .34th ('‘ongress from Ohio in 1854 ; 
reelected to the 351 h, 36th, 39th, 40th, 41st 
and 42d Congresses. 

Bingham, John A,, special jndge advo- 
cate in trial of persons implicated in 
assassination of President Lincoln, 
3534. 

Bishop, Nathan, member of Indian com- 
mission, 3977. 

Bismarck, Prince von, instructions of, 
to German minister respecting Samoa 
transmitted, 5391. 

Bissau, Daniel, colonel in Army, nomi- 
nation of, discussed, 910. 

Bissau, Wilson Shannon; lawyer; Post- 
master General during President Cleveland’s 
second term ; b. London, Oneida Co., N*. Y., 
Dec. 31, 1847 ; removed to Buffalo, where he 
attended public schools until 1863 ; sent to 
Hopkins grammar school at New Haven, 
and graduated Yale College 1869 ; returned 
to Buffalo and began study of law in office 
of Lanlng, Cleveland & B^olsom ; admitted 
to bar in 1871 ; took an active part in for- 
warding Grover Cleveland for Mayor of 
Buffalo, Governor of New York, and Presi- 
dent of the United States ; appointed Post- 
master General March 6, 1893 ; shortened 
the time of carrying the malls across the 
continent by fourteen hours ; eliminated 
110,000,000 subsidies from slow steamships, 
and transferred the contract for printing 
postage stamps from private parties to 
the Bureau or Engraving and Printing at 
Washington ; resigned April 4, 1896, and 
resumed practice of law in Buffalo, where 
he died Oct 6. 1903. 


Black, Frank S.; lawyer, governor, news- 
paper man, member of Congress ; b. March 
8, 1853, in Livingston, Me. ; graduated from 
Dartmouth College, and became editor of 
the Johnstown Journal; removed to Troy, 
N. Y., where he did newspaper work and 
studied law ; served the State as governor 
and as member of Congress. 

Black, Jeremiah S.; Jurist; b. Jan. lo, 
1810, in Glades, Pa, ; appointed presiding 
judge of the district in which he lived in 
1842 ; elected to the bench of the state 
supreme court In 1851, and made chief jus- 
tice ; reelected in 1854; appointed Attor- 
ney-General of United States in 18.57 : was 
Secretary of State in 1860-1861. when he 
resumed the practice of law ; died Aug. 9, 
1883, in York, Pa. 

Black, Jeremiah S.: 

Counsel for President Johnson in im- 
peachment proceedings, 3924. 

Secretary of State, 3203. 

Blackford, William, treaty with New 

Granada concluded by, 2168. 
Blackmon, Frederick Leonard; b. Lime 
Branch, Polk County, Ga., Sept. 15. 1873 ; 
attended the public schools at Dearmanville 
and Choccolocco ; also State Normal College 
at Jacksonville, Ala., and the college at 
Douglasville, Ga. ; read law under Prof. Joe 
Camp, who was a lawyer and also a profes- 
sor in the Douglasville College He took a 
course in the business college at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and read law under James 11. 
McLane, and was graduated from the uni- 
versity law department ; admitted to the 
bar at Anniston, Ala., was associated with 
the firm of Knox, Acker, Dixon & Black- 
mon until elected to Congress ; city attor- 
ney for Anniston four years, and served In 
the Alabama State Senate from 1900 until 
elected to Congress in 1910 ; chairman of 
the congressional committee for the fourth 
Alabama congressional district : married 
Pec. .31, 1908, has one child ; nominated by 
the Democratic Party without opposition, 
and elected to the e2d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Alabama. 

Blaine, James (lillespie; statesman, or- 
ator, editor; b. Jan, 31, 1830, In Washing- 
ton Co., Pa. ; graduated from Washington 
College and removed to Maine, where he 
edited the Kennebec Journal and Portland 
Advertiser ; served four years in Maine leg- 
islature, two years as Speaker of the House ; 
elected to the 38th Congress from Maine In 
1862 ; and reelected for six succeeding 
terms ; chosen as Speaker three terms ; in 
1876 he was elected United States Senator ; 
resigned in 1881 to accept Secretary of 
State in President Garfield’s Cabinet, serv- 
ing from March till December ; he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for President in 
1884 : author of “Twenty Years in Con- 
gress’* ; died Jan. 27, 1893, in Washington, 

Blaine, James O.: 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 5820. 

Secretary of State, 4603, 5450. 
Correspondence regarding the Bal- 
timore affair. (See Baltimore. 
The.) 

Member of conference to discuss 
commercial relations with Canada, 
6675, 5678, 5748. 
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Blaine, Walker G.; diplomat; son of 
James G. ; b. In Maine, received college edu- 
cation, and in 1881 was appointed Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, and sent with 
W. H. Triscott as a special envoy to Peru 
and Chile. 

Blaine, Walker, Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, mentioned, 4694. 

Blair, Francis Preston, Jr.; soldier, law- 
yer, author, member of Congress ; b. Feb. 
19, 1821, in Lexington, Ky, ; migrated to 
Missouri and became member of State legis- 
lature, 1852-1854; elected to 35th. 37th, 
and 38th Congresses ; Colonel ot Volunteers 
in 1801; appointed major-general in 1802; 
nominated for VI ee-I ‘resident on Demoerallc 
ticket In 1808 with Horatio Seymour for 
President ; appointed United States Sen- 
ator to fill a vaeanry in 1871-187.3; wrote 
“Life and Public Services of General Wil- 
liam A. Butler” ; died July 8, 1875, in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Blair, Frank P., Jr.: 

Commission of, as major-general dis- 
cussed, 3404. 

Correspondence regarding assignment 
of command to, 3407. 

Letter and advice of President Lin- 
coln as to accepting in Con- 

gress or remaining in command, 
3406. 

Eesignation of, as major-general ac- 
cepted, 3407. 

Withdrawal of, 3409. 

Blair, Francis Preston, Sr.; .lournulist 
and pollticlau ; b. Abington, Va., In 1791; 
editor Congressional Globe, iu Washington, 
1830-1845; intimate friend and confidential 
adviser of President Jackson ; supported 
Van Buren for the 1‘resideney In 1848. in 
opposition to the regular Democratic party 
nominee; assisted at organization of Repub- 
lican party in 1855; died Oct. 18, 1870. 

Blair, Frank P., Sr., negotiations for 
and correspondence regarding resto- 
ration of peace, 3461. 

Blair, Henry W., refusal of China to re- 
ceive, as minister, 5621, 5673, 5679. 
Blair, Montgomery; lawyer, judge; b. 
In Kentucky about 1813 ; brother to Fran- 
cis Preston, Jr. ; practised law in St. Louis, 
and became judge of court of common pleas : 
moved to Maryland about 1852 ; appointed 
1‘ostmaster-Gencral in March, 18(51. and 
was removed near end of 1804 ; died July 
27. 1883. 

Blair, Montgomery, correspondence re- 
garding resignation of Frank P. 
Blair, Jr., as major-general, 3407. 
Blakeley, Johnston; naval officer; b. in 
October, 1781, in Ireland ; joined the navy 
In 1800 and was made lieutenant in 1807, 
and in 1813 was appointed master com- 
mandant of the Wasp: June. 1814, captured 
British sloop. Reindeer, and in September 
the Avon; for these services he was pro- 
moted to captain, but the Wasp never re- 
turned to port and was not hoard of after 
Oct. 9, 1814. 

Blakeley, Johnston, British ship cap- 
tured by vessel in command of, 534. 


Blanco, Bamon, Captain-General of 
Cuba, directed by Spain to suspend 
hostilities, referred to, 6292. 

Bland, Bichard Parks (1835-1899) ; legis- 
lator ; b. near Hartford, Ky. ; studied law 
and practised in Missouri. California, and 
Utah, subsequently devoting much atten- 
tion to mining ; represented Missouri in the 
House from 1873 until 1895, and then from 
1897 until his death ; noted as the author 
of the Bland Silver Bill, and led l‘he free 
silver movement in the House; prominent 
candidate for the nomination for President 
at the Democratic Kational Convention of 
1896. 

Bland, Theodoric; soldier, member of Con- 
gress ; b. In 1742. in Prince George Co., 
Va. ; enlisted in army and became colonel 
of regiment of dragoons ; in 1779 had com- 
mand of troops at Albemarle Barracks, 
whence he was elected to Congress in 1780, 
representing Virginia in that body for three 
years, and was then chosen a member of 
Virginia legislature ; member of first Con- 

? :ress under the constitution, having voted 
or its adoption ; died June 1, 1790, in New 
York. 

Bland, Theodoric: 

Appointed on committee to meet 
' Washington on his embarkation 
from New Jersey upon the occasion 
of his first inauguration, 37. 
Blatchford, Bichard Milford; financier, 
legislator, public official ; b. April 23, 1798, 
in Stratford, Conn. ; financial agent of the 
Bank of England in 182(5 ; appointed to samt* 
position for Bank of United States in 1836. 
and assisted In winding up its affairs ; mem- 
ber of New York legislature in 1855, and 
in 1859 park commissioner of New York 
City ; fiscal agent for recruiting service at 
outbreak of Civil War; minister to Italy 
in 1802 ; died Sept. 3, 1875, in Newport. 

Blatchford, Bichard M., mentioned, 

3279. 

Bliss, Cornelius N.; Secretary of the In- 
terior under President McKinley ; b. Fall 
River, Mass., Jan. 26, 1833 ; finished his 
education in New Orleans, and In 1848 en- 
tered a dry goods importing and jobbing 
house in Boston; in 18(57 organized the 
firm of AVright, Bliss & Fabyan to repre- 
s nt New England manufacturers ; became 
director of Fourth National Bank, Central 
Trust Co., American Security Co., Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., Home In.surance Co., 
member of Union League Club ; treasurer 
New York Hospital ; declined a cabinet 
position under President Arthur ; chairman 
Now York State Republican Committee, 
1887 and 1888 ; treasurer National Uepub 
lienn Committee in 1892; appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior March 4, LS97, and re- 
signed Feb. 20. 1899 ; long time President 
of the American Protective Tariff League 
organized to combat the influence of the 
Cobden Club In England and the American 
Tariff Reform Club in this country; died 
Oct. 9, 1911, in New York. 

Blount, James H.; lawyer, member of 
Congress ; b. Sept. 12, 1837, in Clinton, Ga. ; 
graduated from University of Georgia with 
classical education In 1857 ; began practice 
of law In Macon, Ga. ; represented Georgia 
in Congress from 1873 to 189.3; last public 
service was as commissioner paramount to 
the Hawaiian Islands for President Cleve- 
land ; on his report Cleveland reversed the 
policy of Harrison toward Hawaii ; died at 
Macon, Ga., March 8, 1903. 
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Blount, James H., special commissioner 
to Hawaiian Islands, report of, dis- 
cussed, 5873, 5892. 

Blow, Henry T., dispatch from, relative 
to commercial interests with South 
America, transmitted, 4014. 

Boggs, Charles Stuart; naval officer; b. 
Jan. 28, 1811, In New Brunswick, N. J. ; pro- 
moted to captain, July IG, 1802, and com- 
modore July 25, 18GG ; commanded steamer 
De Hoto, of North Atlantic squadron, 1807- 
1868; assijfned to European fleet in 1809, 
and prepared a report on steam engines 
afloat ; promoted to rear-admiral and ap- 
pointed inspector of third Ughthouse dis- 
trict, July 1, 1870; retired 18f;i ; died April 
22, 1888, in New Brunswick, N. J. 

Boggs, Charles S., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 

Bogy, Lewis V.; lawyer, legislator, rail- 
road president ; b. April 9, 1813, in St. 
Genevieve, Mo. ; member of State legisla- 
ture for several terms ; Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 1807-1808 ; one of the pro- 

I ectors of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain 
tallroad, of which he was for two years 
president; elected to United States Senate 
in 1873, and died in St. Louis Sept. 20, 
1877. 

Bogy, I<ewis V., mentioned, 3719. 
Bolivar, Simon; South American patriot 
and liberator ; b. at Caracas, Venezuela, In 
July, 1783, and Inherited a large estate 
from his father ; liberally educatc'd In Mad- 
rid, and returned to his naUv<> land In 1809 ; 
Joined the Insurgents in 1811, and became 
a colonel under Miranda ; obtained full com- 
mand of the array in 1813, defeated the 
Spanish royalists and declared himself dic- 
tator; driven out of Venezuela in 1814 and 
fled to Jamaica; ri'turned In 1810, raised 
another army and defeated Spaniards under 
Morlllo in February. 1817 ; In 1819 took 
title of president, liberated New Granada, 
which uniting with Venezuela, formed the 
new republic of Colombia, of which Bolivar 
became first president ; in 1821 and 1822 
marched with his array to Peru, which, with 
his assistance, was soon llbeiated from the 
Spaniards ; the independence of the South 
American republics was recognized by Eng- 
land and the United States ; early in 1825 
resigned dictatorship of Peru and went to 
Tipper Peru, which was formed Into a sep- 
arate state and called Bolivia, of which be 
was declared perpetual dictator; also de- 
clared president of Peru for life, and again 
made president of Colombia ; resigned in 
February, 1827, but the congress refn.sed to 
accept his resignation : the result of his 
military services was the independence of 
three South American countries; died De- 
cember, 1830, at San Pedro. 

Bolivar, Simon: 

Centennial celebration of birth of, at 
Caracas, referred to, 4716, 4760. 
Delivered from assassins, medal of- 
fered President Jackson in com- 
memoration of, declined, 1029. 
BoUman, Eric; German physician ; b. In 
Hanover, about 1770 ; made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to release Lafayette from prison 
at Olmutz, and passed some years in exile 
In United States; died In 1821. 

BoUman, Eric, crimes charged against, 
405. 


Bonaparte, Charles Joseph; lawyer; b. 
June 9, 1851, in Baltimore, Md. ; grandson 
of Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon 
I. ; graduated from Harvard in 1871 ; prac- 
tised law in his native city ; appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy, July, 1905 ; and later 
Attorney-Genetal ; active in many societies 
for the suppression of vice and maintenance 
of law and order. 

Bonaparte, Charles J., mentioned, 6863. 
Booher, Charles F.; h- Enst Groveiand, 
Livingston Co., N. Y., Jan. 31, 1848 ; studied 
law, and wont to Savannah, Mo., in 1870 : 
was admitted to the bar in 1871; mayor of 
Savannah six years ; elected to the 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Missouri. 

Booth, John Wilkes; actor ; assassin of 
I^residcnt Lincoln ; b. 1838 in Bel Air, Md. ; 
after shooting the President from the stage 
of Ford’s theatre in Washington, he fled : 
was pursued and shot to death In a barn 
near Bowling Green, Va., April 26, 1865. 
Booth, John Wilkes, persons claiming 
reward for apprehension of, directed 
to file claims, 3551. 

Borah, William Edgar; b. June 29, 1865, 
In Wayne Co., 111. ; was educated at the 
Kansas State University, Lawrence ; ad- 
mitted to practice law September, 1890. at 
Lyons, Kans. ; elected to the United States 
Senate from Idaho, Jan. 15, 1907, re-elected 
1013, for term ending in 1919. 

Borle, Adolph E.; Secretary of the Navy 
under President Grant for a few months ; 
b. Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 1809 ; educated 
in public schools of his native U>w'n and at 
the University of Pennsylvania ; studied 
in Paris twm years, and upon his return 
home entered his father’s business firm of 
McKean, Boric* & Co., engaged In trade 
with China and Mexi(‘o ; acquired a for- 
tune and was president or the Bank 
of Commerce of Philadelphia from 1848 to 
1860 ; on the outbreak of tlie Civil War he 
gave much time and money to the enlist- 
ment and care of volunteer soldiers ; one of 
the founders of the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia, the first of these institutions 
to be founded in the country ; accepted 1 he 
position of Secretary of the Navy March 
5. 1869, but found that his private affairs 
necMlcd his attention and resigned June 25 
of the same year and was succeeded by 
George M. Robeson ; accompanied Gen. 
Grant in his tour of the world, which be- 
gan In Philadelphia iu 1877 ; died Feb. 5, 
1880, in Philadelphia. 

Borland, William Patterson; b. Leaven- 
wortli, Kans., Oct. 14, 1867 ; entered the 
law department of the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor, and was graduated in 
J892; entered upon the practice of law at 
Kansas City ; published In 1907 a text-book 
on the liEw of Wills and Administrations ; 
drafted several laws relating to city govern- 
ment, including the act empowering cities 
to regulate charges of public service cor- 
porations ; was nominated Aug, 4, 1908. at 
-a direct primary, and elected to the 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Missouri. 

Boudinot, Elias; author, philanthropist; 
b. May 2, *1740, in Philadelphia, Pa. ; made 
his ’home In Burlington, N. J. ; first president 
of the American Bible Society ; director of 
the Mint at Philadelphia, 1796-1805 ; author 
of “Second Advent of the Messiah,** “The 
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star in the West,” an attempt to identify 
the American Indians with the ten lost 
tribes of Israel ; died Oct. 24, 1821, In Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

Boudinot, Elias: 

Appointed on committee to meet 
President Washington, 37. 

Invites President Washington to 
meet committee at his home, 38. 
Director of Mint, report of, trans- 
mitted, 303, 305. 

Bourne, Jonathan, Jr.; b. New Bedford, 
Mass., Feb. 23, 1855; settled In Portland. 
Ore., May 10, 1878, where he was admitted 
to the Oregon bar in 1881 ; practiced law 
for only about o year, thereafter devoting 
his attention to mining; president of a nnm- 
ber of Oregon corporations and of the 
Bourne Cotton Mills at Fall River, Mass.; 
riK'inber of State logislature during the sea- 
sons of 1885, 18K(‘*, and 1807 ; elected to 
the United States Senate from Oregon, for 
the term beginning March 4, 1907. 

Boutwell, E. B., report on operations of 
the John A Jains, under command of, 
transmitted, 2909. 

Boutwell, George Sewall (1818-1905); 
pollUcian and ('abinet oflicer ; b. at Brook- 
line, Mass. ; for some years he was Demo- 
cratic leader In his state ; governor, 1852- 
53 ; left the party when the Missouri Com- 
promise was repealed and helped to form 
Ihc Republican party, 1854; organized the 
department of internal revenue as commis- 
sioner. 1802-03 ; member of Congress, 1803- 
09; Secretary of the Treasury, 18G9-73 ; 
ITnlted States Senator, 1873-77. 

Bowell, MacKenzie, member of recip- 
rocal trade conference between 
United States and Canada, 5675. 
Bowen, Henry; soldier, farmer, member 
of Congress; b. Dee. 20, 1841, at Maiden 
Spring, Va. ; educated at Fmory and Henry 
College, Va. ; entered (’onf(*derato array and 
became captain; served two terms in State 
legislature, and elected to Congress from 
Virginia in 1882 and 1880. 

Bowen, Henry, correspondence regard- 
ing Dorr’s Rebellion, 2145. 

Bowman, Charles C.; b. Troy, N. Y., Nov. 
14, 1852 ; graduated from Union College 
with the degree of C. E. in 1875 ; engaged 
in civil engineering work for the State of 
Massachusetts during the season of 1875 ; 
organized the western shipping department 
of the I’eiinsylvania Coal Co., at PIttaton, 
Pa. ; served as superintendent of mines of 
the Florence Coal Co., 1.883-84, and was part 
owner ; president of the taxpayers’ associa- 
tion ; mayor of the city of Plttston, 188G; 
member of the select, or common, council 
five or six terms ; treasurer local State 
armory board, etc. ; elected to the Sixty- 
second Congress from Penn.sylvania. 

Boyd, Eredrico, correspondence of, on 
Pancama, 6796, 6797. 

Boynton, Michael P., imprisonment of, 
by authorities in Great Britain, 4602. 
Boynton, Richard M., letter of Harriet 
M. Fisher and, to Secretary of Navy, 
transmitted, 3669. 


Brace, Charles Loring; clergyman, author, 
philanthropist; b. Juno 19, 1820, in Litch- 
field, Conn. ; founded Children's Aid So- 
ciety, and Newsboys’ Home in New York ; 
author of “Norsefolk,” “Home Life in Ger- 
many,” “The Dangerous Classes In New 
York,” etc. ; died Aug. 11, 1890, in Switzer- 
land. 

Brace, Charles Ii., imprisonment of, by 
Austrian authorities referred to, 2689. 
Bradford, William, Attorney-General un- 
der President Washington ; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 14, 1755. He was the son of 
Col. William Bradford, a printer, and sol- 
dier in the revolution, and great-grandson 
of the first printer in I’hiladelpliia. He 
was educated at Princeton College, gradu- 
ating in 1772, and studied law under Ed- 
ward Shlppen ; major of a brigade of Penn- 
sylvania Militia in the Revolution; in 1780 
he was appointed Attorney-General of Penn- 
sylvania, and In 1784 married the daughter 
of Elias Boudinot, of New Jersey ; appoint- 
ed a judge of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania by Governor Mifllin ; succeeded 
Edmund Randolph as Attorn(*y-Gcn('ral in 
1794. He died Aug. 23, 1795, and was bur- 
led in Philadelphia. 

Bradley, Mr., commissioner to investi- 
gate affairs of New York custom- 
house, 2005. 

Bradley, WilUam O.; b. near Lancaster, 
Ky., March 18, 1847 ; educated in the or- 
dinary local schools ; ran away from home 
and joined the Union Army twice, but on 
account of youth was taken from the service 
by his father; licensed to practice law on 
examination by two judges under special 
^he legislature when 18 years of age. 
pd has been engaged in the practice of law 
In the State and Federal courts of Ken- 
tucky and other states, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States ; was elected 
county attorney of Garrard County in 1870 ■ 
elected governor in 1895 by a plurality of 
8,912. though the Democratic plurality for 
President in 1892 was 40.000; February 
1908. was elected to the United Slates Sen- 
ate from Kentucky. 

Brady, James T.; lawyer; b. April 9, isir>, 
in New York City ; appointed district attor- 
ney In 1843, and In 1845 corporation attor- 
ney; died Feb. 9, 1869, In New York City. 

Brady, James T., investigations of, at 
New Orleans referred to, 3583. 
Brancll, John, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Jackson ; b. Halifax Co., N. C., 
Nov. 4, 1782; graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina In 1801 ; studied law 
with Judge John Haywood, and afterward 
practiced ; member of the State senate of 
North Carolina, 1811-1817, 1822, and 1834 * 
was governor of North Carolina, 1817-1820 ; 
elected a United States Senator In 1823 
resigned March 9, 
1829, having been appointed Secretary of 
the Navy ; resigned in 18:il ; elected a 
Representative to the 22d Congress as a 
Democrat; member of the state oonstltu- 
tioiial convention in 1835; Deraooratlc can- 

Carolina in 

1838, and defeated by Dudley, Whig; ap- 
pointed governor of Florida l)y President 
Ivler, serving from 1844 until the election 

constitution 

In 1845 : died at Enfield, N. C., Jan. 4, 1863. 
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Brant» Joshua B., court of inquiry in 
case of, referred to, 1777. 

Brandegee, Frank Bosworth; b, Ntw Lon- 
don, Conn., Julj 8, 1864 ; graduated from 
rale, 188S; admitted to the bar In 1888; 
representative In the general assembly, and 
for ten years was corporation counsel for 
the city of New London ; In 1902 elected to 
67th Congress to fill a vacancy, and re- 
elected to the 58th and 50th Congresses ; 
May 9, 1905, elected United States Senator 
for an unexpired term, and reelected Jan. 
20, 1909, from Connecticut. 

Breckenridge, John; lawyer, statesman; 

Attornev General under rresident Jeffer- 
son ; b. Dec. 2, 17G0, In Augusta Co., Va. ; 
educated William and Mary (’ollege ; three 
times chosen member of the legislature, 
but refused admission before the third 
election Ix'cause of ids l)elijg under age ; 
begun i»racllce of law at Charlottesville 
lu 1785; elected to the Third Congress, but 
failed to take his seat be(aiuse of his re^ 
moval to Kentucky in 17l>.‘t, where he built 
up an extensive practicf' In contested land 
claims, which were the outgrowth of faulty 
surveys; filled .m’vend legislative and Ju- 
dicial positions in the new State of Ken- 
fuek.v ; said to have l)eeu the author of the 
famous “Kentucky Kesolu lions” (q. v.) ; In 
3 801 entered ilie United StutCwS Senate and 
for four years was the spokesman of tlie 
administration; it was on his motion that 
the treaty purchasing Louisiana was rati- 
fied and the Ih’osldent directed to take pos- 
session ; resigned from 1 he Senate Dec. 25, 
1805, and entered Jefferson’s cabinet as 
Attorney General ; died while In office Dec. 
14, 180d. 

Breckinridge, John Cabell (1821-1875) ; 
general and politician ; b, near Lexington, 
Ky. ; member of Congress from Kentucky, 
18.51-55 ; Vice-President with Buchanan, 

1 857-03 ; nominated by the southern Demo- 
crats for President against Lincoln, 1800 : 
United States Senator from Kentucky, 
1861 ; Joined the Confederate army ; Con- 
federate secretary of war, January to April, 
1805. 

Breese, Kidder Eandolph; naval officer; 
b. April 14, 1831, in Philadelphia; mid- 
shipman on Commodore Perry’s Japan ex- 
pedition, and was aboard the Macedonian^ 
which visited northern end of Formosa to 
search for coal and to inquire Into the 
captivity of Americans on that island ; he 
served on the San Jacinto j which captured 
1.500 slaves on the coast of Africa ; took 
Mason and Slidell from British ship Trent 
In November, 1861 ; died Sept. 13, 1881. 

Breese, K. Eandolph, thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 

Brent, Charles J., refusal of Great Brit- 
ain to surrender other fugitives and, 
discussed, 4326, 4369. 

Brewer, David Joslah; Jurist, associate 
Justice United States Supreme Court ; b. 
June 20, 1837, In Smyrna, Asia Minor; son 
of Rev. Joseph Brewer (Christian mission- 
ary In Turkey) and Emilia A. Field, sister 
of David Dudley, CyruH W„ and Justice Ste- 
phen J. Field ; graduated from Yale and the 
Albany Law School ; began practice In Leav- 
enworth, Kans. ; judge of probate and crim- 
inal courts, district court, State supreme 
court, United States Supreme Court; ap- 
pointed associate Justice United States 


Supreme Court to succeed Stanley Mat- 
thews, Dec. 18, 1889. 

Brewer, David J., arbitrator in Ven- 
ezuelan boundary dispute, 6338. 
Brewer, Judge, opinion of, in Great 
Falls land case, referred to, 3072. 
Brewster, Benjamin Harris; lawyer, Jur- 
ist ; b. Oct. 13, 1816, in Salem Co.. N. J. ; 
appointed by President Polk to adjudicate 
the claims of the Cherokee Indians against 
the United States ; attorney-general of Penn- 
sylvania in 1867 ; appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral by President Garfield in 1881 ; died 
April 4, 1888, in Philadelphia. 

Brlda, Demetrio S., mayor of Panama, 
6756. 

Briggs, Isaac, surveyor-general of the 
United States, voluntarily surveys 
mail road between Washington, D. C., 
and New Orleans, La., 364. 

Bristow, Benjamin H.; Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Grant ; b. June 
20, 3832, in Elkton, Ky. ; graduated Jeffer- 
son College, Penns.vlvanbi, 1853, and l>egan 
practice of law in his native town In 1853 ; 
entered the Union army at outbreak of 
civil war and served in tli(3 campaign 
against Forts Henry and Donelson, Shiloh, 
Pittsburg Lauding, and assisted In the cap- 
ture of Morgan and his band of raiders; 
Identified with the Whig party and elected 
to the Kentucky Senate; after the war he 
opened a law office in Louisville, and in 
1867 became District Attorney for Ken- 
tucky ; In 1871 was appointed to the newly 
created office of solicitor general of the 
United States, and two years later was 
made Secretary of the Treasury, an office 
which he resigned In 3 876 to devote himself 
to private practice. At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention In Ciucinnnii in 1876 Mr. 
Bristow was a candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination, and received 123 votes on 
the first ballot. He later removed to New 
York and continued to practice law. 

Bristow, J. L.; editor; b. Wolf Co., Ky., 
July 22, 1801 ; moved back to Kansas In 
1873 with his father ; graduated from Baker 
University, in 1886 ; the same year he was 
elected clerk of the district court of Doug- 
las County, which position he held four 
years ; In 1890 bought the Daily Republican 
at Salina, Kans., which he edited for five 
years; March, 3 897, appointed Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General by President 
McKinley; in 1900, under direction of the 
President, investigated the Cuban postal 
frauds ; In 1903, under direction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, conducted an extensive 
investigation of the Post-Office Department ; 
In 1905 was appointed by President Roose- 
velt as special commissioner of the Panama 
Railroad ; elected United States Senator in 
January, 1909, from Kansas. 

Bristow, Pierson H., member of Board 
on Geographic Names, 5647. 
Broadhead, James O., report of, regard- 
ing French spoliation claims trans- 
mitted, 4956, 

Broglie, Due de, correspondence regard- 
ing claims of United States against 
France. (See France, claims against.) 
Bromberger, Max, claim of, against 
Mexico, 4536. 
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Bronski, Count de Bronnp, memorial 
from, relative to introduction of silk- 
worms into United States, 2584. 
Brooke, George Mercer; soi<Uer ; b. in 
Virginia ; brevettcd lieutenant-colonel In 
1814 for gallant\conduct in the defence of 
Fort Erie, and colonel for distinguished 
services in the sortie from Fort Erie ; 
brevotted brigadior-genoral in 1824 and 
major-general in 1848 ; died March 9, 1851, 
in San Antonio, Texas. 

Brooke, George M., mentioned, 697, 894. 
Brooke, John R.; soldier; b. in l*ennsyl- 
vanla ; promoted to brigadier-general of vol- 
uiiteors in 1804, and brovett(‘d major-gen- 
eral of volunteers ; in the regular army he 
rt‘ceived brevets as colonel and brigadier- 
general for gallantry in several battles ; 
during the war with Spain he was commis- 
sioned major-general. 

Brooke, John B.: 

Member of military commission to 
Puerto Rico, 6322. 

Puerto Rican expedition re-enforced 
by corps of, 6318. 

Brooks, Joseph; clergyman; b. Nov. 1, 
1821, in Butler Co., Ohio ; enlisted at out- 
break of Civil War as chaplain Ist Missouri 
artillery; later assisted in raising the 11th 
and 33cl Missouri regiments, and was trans- 
ferred to the latter as chaplain ; moved to 
Little Kock, Ark., In 18(58 ; elected State 
senator in 1870, and governor in 1872: ap- 
pointed postmaster of Little RoCk in 1875, 
and held the office until his death, April 
30, 1877, in Little Rock. 

Brooks, Joseph, mentioned, 4273. 

Brown, Aaron Vail; b, Aug. 15, 1795, in 
Brunswick Co., Va. ; served in Tennessee 
legislature, and in 1839 elected to Congress, 
reelected 1841 and 1843 ; In 1845 elected 
governor of Term(‘ssee ; Fostmaster-General 
in Cabinet of President Buchanan ; died 
March 8, 1859, in Washington. 

Brown, Aaron V., Postmaster-General, 
death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3082. 

Brown, George; naval officer; b, .lune 19, 
1835 ; with Farragut’s fleet ascended Mis- 
sissippi in first attack on Vicksburg, in June, 
1862 ; promoted to lieutenant-commander in 
1862. and shortly after placed in command 
of Ironclad Jndianola, of the Mississippi 
squadron. 

Brown, Jacob; soldier: b. May 9, 1775, 
in Bucks Co., Pa. ; enlisted in War of 1812, 
and made brigadier-general of regular army ; 
Jan. 24, 1814, assigned to command of 
Army of Niagara, as major-general ; in 1821 
appointed general-in-chief of regular army, 
which position he held till his death, Feb. 
24, 1828, in Washington. 

Brown, Jacob: 

Death of, announced and tribute to 
memory of, 972. 

Referred to, 914. 

Victories of, over British troops, 533. 
Brown, John; abolitionist ; b. May 9, 1800, 
In Torrington, Conn. ; emigrated to Kansas 
In 1855 and took part in anti-slavery con- 
tests in that state ; planned to set ffee 
slaves in Virginia, and Oct. 16. 1859. sur- 
prised armory and arsenal at Harpers Ferry, 
and took forty prisoners ; his band was 
overpowered and captured, and he was con- 


victed in November, and hanged Dec. 2, 
1859. 

Brown, John, insurrection at Harpers 
Ferry, Va., discussed, 3084. (Sec also 
Brownes Insurrection.) 

Brown, John A., second lieutenant, pro- 
motion of, to first lieutenant, dis- 
cussed, 2437. 

Brown, Joseph 0., succeeded as Sur- 
veyor-General of Illinois by Silas 
Reed, 1957. 

Brown, Lieut., report of, on the possi- 
bility of restraining the Navajo In- 
dians within their reservations, trans- 
mitted, 5782. 

Browning, Orville H., Secr(‘tnry of the 
Interior under Prc'sident Johnson ; b. Har- 
rison Co., Ky., in 1810; received Ms edu- 
cation at August College ; admitted to prac- 
tice law ill 1831 ; moved to Quincy, 111. ; 
served in the Illinois Volunteers through 
the Blaek Ilaw^L war in 1832; ineml)er of 
the State Senate' of Illinois. 1836-1840, and 
of the stale house* of representatives, 18-11- 
1843 ; one of the founders of the Republi- 
can party and a delegate to the national 
convention at Chicago in 1860; appointed 
a United States Senator from Illinois (to 
fill the vnenucy caused i).v the death of 
Stephen A. I)ougla.*<), serving from July 4, 
1801, to Jan. 30. 1863; member of the 
Union executive commlttc'e in 1860; ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior in July, 
18CG, blit only served from Sept. 1, 1860, to 
March 3, 1860. 

Browning, O. H., correspondence of, 
transmitted, 3805. 

Brubaker, Pharos B., capture and im- 
prisonment of, by Honduras, 5825. 
Brunot, Felix R.; merchant, philanthro- 
pist; b. Feb. 7, 1820; founded and for 
many years served as president of Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Mercantile Library. 

Brunot, F. R., member of Indian Com- 
mission, 3977. 

Brunswick and Luneburg, Duke of, con- 
vention with, for acquiring and in- 
heriting property, 2826. 

Brush, Robert, act for relief of, dis- 
cussed, 1353. 

Bryan, Nathan Philemon; b. Orange (now 
Lake) ("ounty. Fla., April 23, 1872 ; was 
graduated at Emory College, Oxford, Ga., 
in 180.3; studied law at Washington and 
Leo University, graduating in 1895, and has 
since practiced law at Jaeksonvllle ; was 
chairman of the board of control of the 
Floriaa State Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion 1005-1909; nominated for United 
States Senator in the Democratic primary 
election of Jan. 31, 1911, and elected by 
the legislature. His term of service will 
expire Marc*h 3, 1917. 

Bryan, William j.; lawyer, orator; Sec- 
retary 6f State under President Wilson ; b. 
March 19, 1860, at Salem, 111. ; educated 
at ‘Whipple Academy and IlUnols College 
at Jacksonville, and the Union College of 
Law at Chicago, and read law In the office 
of Hon. Lyman Trumbull ; began law prac- 
tice in Jacksonville, but removed to Lin- 
coln, Neb., in 1887; elected to Congress for 
two succeeding terms by the Democrats and 
became his party’s choice for United States 
Senator; nominated for the presidency by 
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Bryan 

the Democratic Niitloniil Convention in 
189G, and also by the Populists and Silver 
Republicans of that year, and was defeated 
by McKinley ; during the Spanish-American 
war he raised a regiment and was coin- 
iiilsMioiied as colonel of the Third Nebraska 
Infantry ; renominated by the Democrats 
for President in 1900, and again defeated; 
established a weekly political paper in Lin- 
coln, and made a tour of the world ; nomi- 
nated a third time for the presidency in 
1908, and defeated; appointed Secretary of 
State by President Wilson March 5. 19i;{. 
Resigned from the Cabinet June 8, 1915, 
during the controversy with Germany over 
the safety of neutral ships on the high seas. 

Buchanaiii Frank; b. Jefferson County, 

Ind., June 34, 18G2 ; attended country 

school, worked on the farm, and later be- 
came' a bridge builder and structural iron 
worker; became the president of the Bridge 
and Stnietnral Iron Workers’ Local Union 
No. 1, at Chicago, in 1898 ; elected the inter- 
national president of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union in September. 
1901 : served for four successive terms and 
declined to be a candidate for roelectlon In 
1905; has been active In the general organ- 
ized labor movement for years ; previous to 
his election to Congress was working at 
the structural iron trade as Inspector and 
foreman ; is married : never held a political 
office until elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 

Buchanan, James, biography of, 2960. 
Buell, Don Oarlos; soldier, manufacturer; 
b. March 23, 1818, near Marietta. Ohio; 
graduat(‘d from West Point in 1841 ; served 
with honor in Florida and Mexican wars ; 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 1861 ; 
major-general In 1802 ; after serving with 
distinction in Civil War he became, in 1865, 
pr(‘Sidcnt of the Green River Iron Works, 
and later, until 1890, pension agent at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Buell, Don Carlos, second lieutenant, 
proceedings in court-martial of, re- 
ferred to, 2128. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry L 3 rtton, treaty be- 
tween United States and Great 
Britain concluded by John M. Clay- 
ton and, 2580. 

Burchard, Horatio 0.; merchant, lawyer; 
b. Sept 22, 1825, In Marshall. N. Y. ; mem- 
ber Illinois legislature In 1866 ; elected to 
Congress, 1868, 1870. 1872. 1876; Director 
United States Mint in 1879; revenue com- 
missioner for Illinois, 1885-1880. 

Burchard, Horatio 0., Director of Mint, 
removal of, and reasons therefor, 
4952. 

Burgess, George Farmer; b. Wharton Co., 
Tex., Sept. 21, 1801 ; admitted to the bar 
at Lagrange, Texas, 1882 ; county attorney 
of Gonzales County. 1 886-89 ; elected to 
the 57th, 58th. 59th, 60th, eist, 62d, 63d 
and 04th Congresses from Texas, 

Burgess, Thomas M., correspondence re- 
garding Dorris Rebellion, 2155. 
Burleson, Albert Sidney, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Wilson ; b, June 7, 
1868, at San Marcos, Tex. ; educated at 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Baylor University (of Waco), and 
University of Texas ; admitted to the bar 
In 1884 ; assistant city attorney of Austin 


in 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889. and 1890; 
appointed by, the Governor of Texas attor- 
ney of the tw^eiity-sixth judicial district in 
1891 ; elected to said office 1892, 1894, and 
1896; elected to the 56111. 57(11, 5<Sth, 59th, 
60th. 61st, 62d, and (J.ld Congresses: ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General March 4, 1913. 

Burlingame, Anson; lawyer, diplomat; b. 
Nov. 14, 1820, in New Berlin. N. Y. ; served 
In State legislature and elected to Congress 
from Massachusetts : appointed minister to 
Austria in 1S(>1. and later to ('hina ; in 
3867 headed a diplomatic commission from 
China to the great powcus of the world : 
died Feb. 23, 1870, in St. Petersburg, 

Russia. 

Burlingame, Anson, ministi^r to China: 
Appoiiitmoiit of, to mission of Em- 
peror of China referred to, 3976, 
3825. 

Dispatch from, transmitted, 3398, 
3781. 

Burnet, Daniel, member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 445. 

Burnet, Jacob; lawyer, jurist, author; b. 
Feb. 22, 1770, in Newark, N. J. ; member 
first legislative counell of Ohio; in 1821 
appointed one of the judges Ohio Suitreme 
Court ; elected to Senate of United States 
to fill vacancy in 1828; in 3847 published 
“Notes on Early Settlement of Northwest- 
ern Territory” ; died May 10, 1853, in Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Burnet, J., correspondence regarding 
removal of remains of the late Pres- 
ident W. 11. Harrison, 1906. 

Burnett, John D., district attorney, 
nomination of, discussed, 4960. 
Burnett, John Lawson; b. Cedar Bluff, 
Cherokee Co., Ala., Jan. 20, 1854 ; studied 
law at Vanderbilt University, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in (''herokee County, Ala., 
in 3876; elected to the low(‘r house of the 
Alabama legislature in 1884, and to the 
State senate in 188(): elected to tlu' 5(>tb, 
57th, 58th. 69th, GOth. 61st, 62d, C3d and 
64th Congresses from Alabama. 

Burnham Hiram; soldier; b. In Maine; 
distinguished at s(‘coud battle of Freder- 
icksburg and at Gettysburg for bravery and 
courage ; made brigadier-general in 1864, 
and vvas eonspieuous in eam])algn from the 
Wilderness to Petersburg ; killed in battle 
at Newmarket, Sept. 29, 1804. 

Burnham, Hiram, brigadier - general, 
nomination of, referred to, 3403. 
Burnside, Ambrose Everett; soldier, man- 
ufacturer ; b. May 22, 1824, in IJborty, 
Ind. ; served on the frontier as officer of 
artillery, and in 1853 resigned and turned 
his attention to the manufacture of guns, 
and Invented the rifle which boars his name ; 
served with honor and distinction through 
Civil War ; elected governor of Rhode 
Island in 1866, and in 1875 took his seat 
in United States Senate from Rhode Island ; 
died Sept 3, 1881, In Bristol, R. I. 

Burnside, Ambrose E.: 

Brigadier-general, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3305. 

Major-general, ordered to assume 
command of Army of Potomac, 
3325. 
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Biirr, Aaron; soldier, statesman, Vlce- 
I’resldent of United States ; b. Feb. 6, 1756, 
In Newark, N. J. ; appointed lieutenant- 
colonel in 1777, and was distinguished for 
ability and bravery ; appointed attorney- 
general of New York, 1789 ; served in 
TJnited States Senate, 1791-1797; at elec- 
tion for fourth President of the United 
States Thomas Jefferson and Burr each re- 
ceived 7:t vot<'S and the choice of President 
was made by Uongross (see Vice-President), 
deciding in favor of Jefferson, on the thirty- 
sixth ballot, and Burr was elected Vice- 
President ; July 12, 1804, mortally wounded 
Alexander Hamilton in duel ; attempted to 
establish a government In Mexico w'hich 
should ultimately include southwestern part 
of United States ; tried for treason and 
acquitted ; died Sept. 14, 1836, on Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Burr, Aaron: 

Attempts made in Kentucky to bring 
to justice, 403. 

Boats of, with ammunition arrested 
by militia, 405. 

Conspiracy of, letters regarding, not 
received by President, 437. 

Military expedition against Union 
planned ])y, 400. 

Passes Fort Massac with boats, 405. 
Peaches Mississippi Territory, 407. 
Surrenders to officers in Mississippi 
Territory, 409. 

Trial of — 

Acquittal of, referred to, 417. 
Evidence presented at, 417, 419. 
Expenses incident th'^reto, 421. 447. 
Burroughs, Marmaduke, consul at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, charges preferred 
against, by Dr. Baldwin, 1810. 

Burt, Silas W., chief examiner of Civil 
Service (V)mmission, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 4745. 

Burton, Theodore E.; Jefferson, Ash- 
tabula Co., Ohio, I)(’c. 20. 1851 ; began the 
praellce of law at (’lev<'land In 1875; 
author of “Financial (h’ises and Periods of 
Commercial and Industrial Depression,” 
puhllshed in 1902 ; also a “Life of John 
Sherman” ; received the degree of UU. D. 
from Oherlin ('ollege in 1900. and from 
Dartmouth College and Ohio TTniversity In 
1907 ; Hepresontatlvo in the 51st, 54th, 
55th, 56th, 57th, 58t‘h, 59(h, and 60th Con- 
gresses ; was elected to the 61st Congress, 
but resigned when elected to the United 
States Senate by the Ohio legislature in 
January, 1909. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin (Massachu- 
setts) ; lawyer ; b. Nov. 5, 1818, In Deer- 
field, N. II. ; served in both branches State 
legislature, 1853-1859; delegate to Charles- 
ton Convention, 1800; appointed brigadier- 
general at outbreak of Civil War in 1861 ; 
originator of phrase “contraband of war” 
as applied to slaves during war ; served as 
major-general throughout war, and resumed 


Byrns 

legal practice at its close, in Lowell, Mass. ; 
electea to Congress from Massachusetts, 
1866, 1868, ISfO, 1874 ; one of the man- 
agers of Impeachment of Andrew Johnson ; 
elected governor of Massachusetts, 1882 ; 
died Jan. 11, 1893, in Washington, D. C. 

Butler, Benjamin F., Massachusetts; 
Swords of Gen. Twiggs forwarded by, 
to President Lincoln and his recom- 
mendation that they be disposed of 
in reward or compliment for military 
service, 3346. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin (New York) ; 
lawyer ; b. Doe. 14, 1795, In Klnderhook, N. 
Y. ; appointed district attorney for Albany, 
1821 ; elected to State legislature. 1827, and 
later attorney-general ; served as Secretary 
of War. 1836-1837; Presidential elector in 
1845. and twice appointed United States at- 
torney for the southern district of New 
York ; died Nov. 8, 1858, in Paris, France 

Butler, Benjamin F., of New York: 
Correspondence regarding examina 
tion of affairs of New York custom 
house referred to, 2007. 

Secretary of War, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1500. 

Butler, Matthew C.: 

Member of military commission to 
Cuba, 6322. 

Statement of, regarding slaughter of 
American citizens in South Caro- 
lina referred to, 4329. 

Butler, Pierce; soldier, statesman; b. July 
11, 1744, in Ireland ; delegate from South 
Uarolina to Uongress under the articles of 
eonfoderation in 1778, and member of con- 
vention in 1778 which framed present con- 
stitution, and one of the signors ; became 
Senator in 1802: resigned in 1804; died 
Feb. 15, 1822, in I*hiIadolphia. 

Butler, Pierce, mentioned, 3275. 

Butler, Thomas s.; lawyer; b. Uwohlan. 
Chester (^o.. T^a., Nov. 4, 1855; eleetod to 
the 55th, 5(ith, 57th, 581 h, 59th. 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Byrnes, James F.; h. charleston, s. c.. 
May 2, 1879 ; received only a common 

school education ; in 1900 was appointed 
ofltteial court reporter of the second circuit 
of South Carolina : for several years edited 
a newspaper ; admitted to the bar, and elect- 
ed solicitor of the second circuit of South 
Carolina ; elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from South Carolina. 

Byms, Joseph w.; b. July 20, 1869, near 
Cedar Hill, Robertson Co., Tenn. ; grad- 
uated law department of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville ; three times elected a 
member of the lower house of the Tennessee 
State legislature ; elected to the Tennessee 
State senate in 1900; elected to the 61st. 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Tennes- 
see. 
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Cady, Heman, claim of, presented and 
appropriation for, recommended, 1694. 
Caldwell, Charles H. B., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 

Calhoun, James S.; b. in Georgia, and 
In 1851 was appoInJed first governor of the 
Territory of New Mexico. 

Calhoun, James S., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2571. 

Calhoun, J., president constitutional 
convention of Kansas, mentioned as 
forwarding copy of constitution 
framed by that body, 3002. 

Calhoun, John Caldwell; ant h or, orator, 
statesman, Vice-President of United States ; 
b. Mai'ch 18, 1782, In Abbeville District, S. 
C. ; Secretary of State under Monroe and 
Tyler; Vice-President with John Quincy 
Adams ; author of “A Disquisition on <iOV- 
ernment” and “The Constitution and (tOv- 
ernment of the United States”: United 
States Senator from 1845 till his death, 
March 31, 1850, in Washington, D. C. 

Calhoun, John C.; 

Convention with Ijidians concluded 
by, 622. 

Mentioned, 2233. 

CaU, Elchard Keifh; soldier; b. 1791, In 
Kentucky : appointed brigadier-general of 
Florida militia ; member of Florida legisla- 
tive counell in 1822, and delegate to Con- 
gress from that territory, 1825-1825; re- 
ceiver at land office *, governor of Florida, 
1836-1839 and 1841-1844; died Sept. 14, 
1862, in Tallahassee, Pla. 

Call, Richard K., commander of militia 
in Seminole War, 1472, 1834. 

Call, Dr. Samuel J., thanks of Congress 
recommended to, 6352. 

Calvit, Thomas, member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 44n. 

Camhon, Jules, French minister, repre- 
sentative of Spain in peace negotia- 
tions, 6320, 6487. 

Cameron. James Donald, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Grant ; b. Middletown, Pa., 1833 ; 
received a classical education; student 
at Princeton College ; entered the Mid- 
dletown Bank as clerk, and became its 
cashier ; president of the Northern Central 
Railway Company of Pennsylvania. 1860- 
1874 ; Secretary of War from May 22, 1876, 
to March 3, 1877 ; delegate to the national 
Republican convention at Cincinnati In 
1876 ; elected a United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania (to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of his father, Hon. 
Simon Cameron) in March, 1877 ; took his 
seat Oct. 15. 1877, and re-elected, serving 
until March 3, 1897. 

Cameron, Simon; printer, journalist, 
statesman; b. March 8, 1799, In Lancaster 
Co., Pa. ; before entering Congress Was suc- 
cessively bank cashier and president of two 
railroads ; elected to Senate in 1845 : men- 
tioned as candidate for President of United 
States In 1860 : appointed Secretary of War 
in President Lincoln’s Cabinet In 1861 ; re- 
signed and was appointed minister to Rus- 


sia in 1862 ; resigned from United States 
Senate during fourth term in 1877 ; died 
June 26, 188^ in Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Cameron, Simon: 

Ex-Secretary of War, arrest of, at 
suit of Pierce Butler for false im- 
prisonment, etc., 3275. 

Resolution of censure of, by House 
of Representatives discussed, 3278. 
Campbell, Archibald, correspondence re- 
garding northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Campbell, Bernard, claim of, against 
Haiti, 6100. 

Settlement of, 6332. 

Campbell, George Washington, Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Madison ; 
b. Tennessee, 1768 ; graduated from Prince- 
ton College 1794 ; studied law and com- 
menced practice at Nashville; elected a 
Representative from Tennessee to the 
Eighth Congress as a Democrat, and re- 
elected to the Ninth and Tenth Congresses; 
elected a United States Senator from Ten- 
nessee in place of Jenkins Whiteside, re- 
signed, and took his seat Nov. 4, 1811, serv- 
ing until Feb. 0. 1814, when he resigned; 
Secretary of the Treasury from Feb. 9, 1814, 
to Oct. 6, 1814: again elected Senator from 
Tennessee, serving from December 4, 1815, 
until 1818, when he reslcrned ; minister to 
Russia 1818 to 1821 ; member of the French 
Claims Commission in 18.31; died at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Feb. 17, 1848. 

Campbell, James; lawyer, jurist ; Postmas- 
ter General under President Pierce ; b. 
Sept. 1, 1812, In Philadelphia, Pa.; edu- 
cated at Stockdale Academy and studied 
law in the office of Robert Ingram ; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1834; and took part in 
the Dred Scott and other celebrated ca.ses 
of his time; l)ecume Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in 1841, and held the 
office ten years, when he was elected Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania ; March 7, 
3853, he was appointed Postmaster General 
by President Pierce, and continued in office 
throughout the administration ; he put into 
effect the tliree-cent postage rate, intro- 
duced the registry system, stamped envel- 
opes and perforated postage stamps ; after 
his term expired he resumed practice of law 
in IMiiladelphla and in 1863 was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for United States Sena- 
tor; died Jan. 23, 1893, In Philadelphia. 

Campbell, John, nomination of, as In- 
dian agent withdrawn and reasons 
therefor, 1037. 

Campbell, John Archibald; lawyer, jur- 
ist; b. June 24, 1811, in Washington, Ga. : 
resigned as associate justice of United 
States Supreme Court In 1861, after com- 
mencement of the Civil War ; strongly op- 
posed secession of Alabama, and in 1864 did 
much to bring war to a close ; died March 
12, 1889, in Baltimore. 

Campbell, John A.: 

Justice Supreme Court, resignation 
of, referred to, 3250. 

Member of commission to confer with 
President regarding termination of 
war, 2461. 

Pardon applied for by, order regard- 
ing, 8550. 
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Campbell, Lewis D.; b. Au?. 9. I8ii, in 
Franklin, Ohio ; elected to Congress In 1848 
and each succeeding Congress until 1857, 
when his scat was contested and the house 
decided against him ; appointed minister to 
Mexico in 1805 and again elected to Con- 
gress in 1871 ; died Nov. 26, 1882. 

Campbell, Lewis D.: 

Ex-minister to Mexico, correspond- 
ence with, referred to, 3723. 
Mentioned, 3642. 

Campbell, PbiUp Pitt; b. Nova Scotia ; 
when four years old moved with his parents 
to Kansas; elected to the 58th, noth, 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Kansas. 

Campbell, Bobert; soldier, jurist ; b. in 
1755 in Virginia ; displayed great bravery in 
conflicts with Cherokee Indians ; command- 
ed a regiment in battle of King’s Moun- 
tains in 1780; nearly forty years a magis- 
trate in Washington Co., Va. ; moved to 
Tennessee in 1825; died February, 1832, 
near Knoxville, Tenn. 

Campbell, Bobert, member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 

Candler, Ezekiel Samuel, Jr.; b. Reiiviiie, 
Hamilton Co., ITla., Jan. 18, 18G2, but 
moved with his parents to Tishomingo Co., 
Miss., when eight years old ; moved from 
luka to Corinth, 1887, where he engaged in 
the practice of law ; elected to the 57th, 
58th, 50th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Mississippi. 

Cannon, Joseph Gurney; lawyer; b. Gull- 
ford, N. C., May 7, 1836; elected to the 
43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 
49th, 50th, 51st, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th. 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Illinois. 

Canovas del Castillo, Antonio, prime 
minister of Spain, assassination of, 
referred to, 6284, 

Cantrill, James Campbell; b. Georgetown, 
Scott Co., Ky,, July 9, 1870 ; elected a 
member of the Kentucky house of repre- 
sentatives, 1897 and 1899; In 1901 was 
elected a member of the Kentucky senate; 
in 1904 was elected chairman of the joint 
caucus of the Kentucky legislature ; in 1906 
Mr. Cantrill became active In the work of 
organizing the tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky ; 1908 he was elected president of the 
American Society of Eqiiity for Kentucky, 
an organization for the cooperation of 
farmers in securing more profitable prices 
for their products ; elected to the 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Kentucky. 

Oaramalli, Hamet: 

Appeals to United States to place him 
on the throne of Tripoli in place of 
the reigning Bashaw, his younger 
brother, by whom he had been dis- 
placed, 380. 

Referred to, 2951. 

Carlin, Charles Creighton; b. Alexandria, 
Va., April 8, 1866 ; educated at the National 
liEw University ; served four years as post- 
master of Alexandria ; elected to the 60th 
Congress to fill a vacancy, and re-elected to 
the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Virginia. 


Carrington 

Carlisle, John Griffin, of Covington, Ky., 
Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Cleveland; b. Campbell (Kenton) County, 
Ky., Sept. 5, 1835 ; received a common 
school education ; taught school In the coun- 
ty and afterwards in Covington ; studied 
law ; admitted to the bar in March, 1858 ; 
member of the State house of represenin- 
tives 1859-1861 ; elected to the Stale senate 
in 1860 and re-elected in August, 1869 ; dele- 
gate at large from the Stale of Kentucky to 
the Democratic national convention at New 
York in July, 1868 ; nominated for lieu- 
tenant-governor of Kentucky In May, 1871, 
aud elected in August of same year, serv- 
ing until Sept., 1875 ; alternate Presidential 
elector for the State at large In 1876; 
elected to the 45th, 46th, 47th. 48th, 49th, 
50th, and 51st Congresses ; elected Speniker 
of the House of Representatives In the 48th, 
49th, and 50th Congresses ; resigned May 
26, 1890, to become United States Senator, 
tilling the unt'Xpired term of James B. 
Beck, deceased, taking his seat May 26, 
1890; resigned Fel>. 4, 1893; Secretary of 
the Treasury 1893-1897 ; moved to New 
York City and practiced law, 

Carmichael, William; diplomat ; b. in 
Maryland; delegate to Continental Con- 
gress 1778-1780 ; secretary of legation with 
John Jay’s mission to Spain, and remained 
there as c'hargfi d’affaires after the return 
of Mr. Jay ; held the position about 15 
years ; died February, 1795. 

Carmichael, William: 

Commissioner to Spain, nomination 
of, 107. 

Recall of, from Spain, 148. 

Referred to, 184. 

Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi, President 
of France, assassination of, 5910. 
Resolutions of Senate and House on, 
transmitted to widow of, 5957. 
Carondelet, Baron de: 

Authority to dispose of lands of 
Spain in Louisiana referred to, 651. 
Validity of grant made by, to Mar- 
quis de Maison Rouge to be tested, 
2013. 

Carpenter, W. S., act for relief of, 
vetoed, 5299. 

Carrington, Edward; soldier; b. Fob. ii, 
1749, in Charlotte Va. ; active and 

efficient officer in the Revolution ; quarter- 
master-general of the army of the south 
under Gen. Greene ; delegate to Continental 
Congress from Virginia 1785-1786; foreman 
of the jury which tried Aaron Burr for 
treason; died Oct, 28, 1810, in Richmond, 
Va. 

Carrington, Edward, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 

Carrington, Henry Beebe; soldier, au- 
thor; b. March 2, 1824, in Wallingford, 
Conn. ; author of “Crisi,s Thoughts,” “Bat- 
tles of the Revolution,” “Apsaraka, or In- 
dian Operations on the Plains,” “The 
Washington Obelisk and its Voices” ; gen- 
eral in United States Army. 

Carrington, Henry B., provision for 
compensation to, for services ren- 
dered in Indian matters, 5499. 
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CarroU, Anna Ella; author, lawyer and 
strnteglKt ; b. Aug. 29, 1815, in Somerset 
(^ 0 ., Mo. Her father, Thouuis K. Carroll, 
was governor of Maryland in 1829-30. The 
family was relatfd to that of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Anna Ella read 
law In her father’s oflice and wrote for 
the press. Her more important works 
were “The Great American Battle ; or, 
Political Romanism,” “The Star of the 
West,” Reconstruction,” “War Powers of 
the Government,” and a pamphlet in answer 
to John ('. Breckinridge’s speech favoring 
secession delivered in Congress in 1861. The 
latter was circulated In large numbers by 
the War Department. At the outbreak of 
the civil wjir she freed her alav(‘s and used 
her social Influence to prevent Maryland 
from se<*ediug from the Union. At the re- 

J uest of President Lincoln she went to St. 

iouls in 1861 to gather information on the 
proposed federal military expedition down 
the Mississippi River. After investigation 
she advised against the project and recom- 
mended that the heart of the confederacy 
be attacked by way of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers. Upon her advice and in- 
formation (Lm. Halleck sent Gen. Grant 
and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of 
gunboats and 17,000 men up the Tennessee 
where Fort Henry was takmi, and later 
Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. The 
final capture of V'lcksbiirg was also accom- 
plished by following the line of attack laid 
out by Miss Carroll. She continued to send 
plans and suggestions to the War Depart- 
ment throughout the war. The authorship 
of the plan of campaign in the West was 
unknown except to the President and his 
cabinet until after the war. Miss Carroll 
never received adequate compensation for 
her services to tlie cause of the Union. A 
bill to grant her the pay of a major gen- 
eral was Introduced in Congress in 1881, 
but failed of passage. She died Feb. 19, 
1894, in Washington. 

Carroll, Charles, of . Carrollton; author, 
statesman ; b. Sept. 20, 1737, in Annapolis, 
Md. ; able political writer and advocate of 
independence ; elected to Continental Con- 
gress in 1776, and signed the Declaration 
of Independence ; devoted himself to the 
councils of his own state from 1778 to 1789, 
when he was elected Senator under the 
Constitution; died Feb. 14, 1832, in Balti- 
more, Md. ; the last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Carroll, Charles, on committee to — 
Conduct inaugural ceremonies of 
President Washington, 39. 

Receive President Washington upon 
his arrival from New Jersey, 36. 
Carson, Christopher (Kit); frontiersman, 
guide, and scout ; b. Dec. 24, 1809, in Mad- 
ison Co., Ky. ; guide to Gen. Fremont in his 
western explorations : served in Civil War, 
and brevetted brigadier-general ; died May 
23, 1868, in Fort Lynn, Colo. 

Carson, Christopher (Kit), treaty with 
Indians concluded by, 3827. 

Carter, Charles D.; b. near Boggy Depot, 
an old fort In the Choctaw Nation, Aug. 16, 
1869 ; is seven-sixteenths Chickasaw and 
Cherokee Indian, and nine-sixteenths Scot- 
ish-Irish ; moved with his father to Mill 
Creek post-office and stage stand on the 
western frontier of the Chickasaw Nation 
In 1876 ; entered the Chickasaw Manual 
Labor Academy, Tishomingo, October, 1882 ; 


Septeml>er, 1892, appointed auditor of pub- 
lic accounts of the ('hicUasaw Nation ; mem- 
ber of the Chickasaw council for the term 
of 1895 ; superintendent of schools, Chicka- 
saw Nation, 1897 ; appointed mining trus- 
tee of Indian Territory by President Mc- 
Kinley in 1900: elected to the (iOth, Olst, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Okla- 
homa. 

Carter, 0. L., member of commission 
concluding treaty for annexation of 
Hawaiian Islands, 5783. 

Carver, Jonathan; author, traveller; b. 
1732, in Stillwater, N. Y. ; explored interior 
of country and wrote “Travels through In- 
terior Parts of North America” ; died Jan. 
81, 1780, in London, England. 

Carver, Jonathan, claims of, to lands 
near Falls of St. Anthony, 706. 
Casey, Thomas Lincoln; soUiier, engineer: 
b. May 10, 1831, in Sacketts Harbor, N. Y. ; 
In 1854 became assistant professor of engi- 
neering of United States Military Academy ; 
later in command of Pacific (’oast Engineer 
Corps ; served in Civil War as staff engineer 
at Fort Monroe, Va ; supen-intended con- 
struction of permanent defenses and forti- 
fications on coast of Maine. 

Casey, Thomas L., Jr., commissioner in 
marking boundary between Texas and 
Mexico, 4902. 

Cass, Lewis; author, statesman; b. Oct. 
9, 1782, in Exeter, N. IL ; secretary of war 
In President Jefferson’s cabinet, ambassador 
to France and candidate for President in 
1845 ; author of “Inquiries (.'ouceruing the 
History, Traditions and Languages of the 
Indians in the United States,” “France: Its 
King and (’ourt.” and “Government” ; died 
June 17, 1866, in Detroit, Mich. 

Cass, Lewis: 

Compensation paid, by Government, 
referred to, 2456. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3641. 

Minister to France — 

Commission of, conditional, 1449. 
Nomination of, 3449. 

Protest of, to treaty for suppres- 
sion of slave trade, referred to, 
2011. 

Resignation of, mentioned, 2086. 
Secretary of State, 3U23. 

Correspondence between President 
Buchanan and, referred to, 3964. 
'Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
590, 888, 931, 961, 988, 989, 991, 
996. 

Castle, W. R., member of commission 
concluding treaty for annexation of 
Hawaiian Islands, 5783. 

Catacazy, Constantin de, Russian minis- 
ter to United States, recall of, re- 
quested, 4099. 

Referred to, 4110. 

Catcher, White, treaty with Indians ne- 
gotiated by, 3592. 

Chaffee, Gen. Adna R., authority in 
Philippines, 6692 
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Ohafree, Earl Worden, reinstated in 
navy, 6937. 

Chatfee, Jerome B. ; financier; b. Niagara 
County, N. Y., April 3 7, 1825; received a 
liberal education ; in 1846 moved to Adrian, 
Mich., subsequently settling in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Elmwood, Kans., conducting a 
banking and real estate business in both 
places ; moved to Colorado In 1860, where 
he established himself ns a banker and a 
mining capitalist ; elected to the Legislature 
of Colorado in 1861, 1862 and 1863, serving 
the last year as speaker of the house ; in 
1865 elected by the State Legislature of the 
proposed State of Colorado a United States 
Senator ; one of the founders of the City of 
Itenver; in 1865 became president of the 
First National Hank of Denver; elected to 
the 42d and 43d Congresses as a Republi- 
can ; elected United States Senator as a 
llepubllcan on the admission of C olorndo as 
a State and served from Dec. 4, 1876, to 
March 3, 3 879 ; died at Salem Center, N. Y., 
March 9, 1886. 

Chaffee, J. B., United States Senator, 
mentioned, 3573. 

Chamberlain, D. H.; soldier, lawyer; b. 
June 23, 1835, in West Brookfield, Mass. ; 
served in Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry, 
1863-1805; settled In Charleston, S. C., in 
1866 ; elected attorney-general In 1868 and 
governor in 1874. 

Chamberlain, D. H., letters of, regard- 
ing slaughter of American citizens in 
South Carolina transmitted, 4329. 
Chamberlain, George Earle, b. near Nat- 
chez, Miss., Jan. 1, 1854 ; In 1876 he moved 
to Oregon, where. In 1002, *hc was elected 
governor for four years, and re-elected In 
1906; in 1908 he was nominated in the pri- 
maries for United States Senator on the 
Democratic ticket and elected by the legis- 
laturo Jan. 19, 1909, and re-elected in 1014 
for the term ending 1920. 

Champagny, Jean Baptiste Nompdre de, 

mentioned, 434, 437. 

Chandler, William Eaton, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Arthur ; b. Concord, 
N. n., Dec. 28, 1835 ; received a common 
school education : studied law ; graduated 
from Harvard IjUw School, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1855; appointed re- 
porter of the decisions of the supreme court 
in 1859 ; member of the New Hampshire 
house of representatives In 1862, 1863, and 
1864, serving as speaker during the last 
two years ; became solicitor and ludge-ad- 
vocate-general of the Navy Department 
March 9, 1865 ; appointed First Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury June 17, 1865, 
which office he resigned Nov. 30, 1867 ; mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire constitutional 
convention in 1876; again a member of the 
New Hampshire house of representatives In 
1881 ; appointed by President Garfield Solici- 
tor-General March 23, 1881, but was reject- 
ed by the Senate; Soeretary of the Navy 
Ai)rli 12, 1882, and served till March 7, 
1885; elected to the United States Senate 
June 14, 1887. ns a Republican, to fill the 
unexpire^ term of Austin F. Pike, deceased, 
serving until March 3. 1889; elected June 
18, 1889, and again Jan. 16, 1895, serving 
until March 3. 1901 ; appointed In 1901 by 
President McKinley, president of the 
Spanish Claims Commission. 


Chandler, Zachariah; statesman; b. Dec. 
10, 1813, Bedford, N. H. ; mayor of Detroit, 
Mich., in 1851 ; succeeded Lewis Cass and 
served three terms In United States Sen- 
ate ; Secretary of the Interior in President 
Grant’s Cabinet in 1875 ; delegate to Phila- 
delphia loyalists’ convention m 1866 ; died 
Nov. 1, 1879, in Chicago. 

Chandler, Zachariah, death of, an- 
nounced and honors to bo paid mem- 
ory of, 4509. 

Chase, Maj., habeas corpus, writ of, sus- 
pended in case of, 3220. 

Chase, Ormond, shot by order of Mexi- 
can general, 3097. 

Chase, Salmon p.; statesman; b. at Cor- 
nish, N. H., Jan. 13, 1808 ; graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and taught classical 
school in Washington, D. C., and studied 
law und(*r William Wirl, 1826-1829, and 
settled in Cincinnati. 1830; practiced law; 
supported W. H. Harrison for President; 
prominent in formation of IJberty party 
and Freesoilers. and was counsel for de- 
fense In several fugitive slave cases ; nom- 
inated Martin Van Huron for President at 
Hnffalo in 1848 ; elected to United States 
Senate from Ohio in 1849 ; opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery and was prominent in 
anti-slav(>ry debates in Senate : elected gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1855 and 1857 : supported 
Fremont for President ; roeeived 49 votes 
on first ballot for nomination at Chicago 
convention in 1860; member of Peace Con- 
ference of 1861 : Secretary of Treasury in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet : appointed Chief Justice 
of United States Supn'me Court to succeed 
Roger H. Taney, wlu) died in 3864; presided 
over the court of Impeacbment of President 
Johnson ; died May 7, 1873. 

Chase, Salmon P.: 

Chief Justice United States, death of, 
announced and honors to be x>a'id 
memory of, 4183. 

Eegulations relating to trade with 
ports opened by proclamation 
signed by, 3291. 

Ohauncey, Isaac; naval officer; b. Feb. 20, 
1772, In Black Rock, Conn. ; made success- 
ful voyages to Fast Indies in ships of John 
Jacob Astor ; thanked by Congress for dis- 
tinguished services in actions off the coast 
of Tripoli ; served with credit in War of 
3812; made president of the Board of Navy 
(’ommissioners at Was'hington in 1833, 
which position he held till his death, Jan. 
27, 1840. 

Ohauncey, Isaac, naval talents of, com- 
mented on, 520. 

Cheek, M. A., claim of, against Siam, 
6184. 

Adjustment of, 6336. 

Chester, John; soldier; b. Jan. 29, 1749. 
In Wethersfi(dd, Conn. ; appeared in colonial 
councils, 1772 ; served with distinction as 
captain at tlie battle of Bunker Hill ; later 
colonel in Continental army until 1777; 
speaker of Connecticut legislature ; member 
of council, 1788-1791, and in 1803; super- 
visor of district of Connecticut, 1791-1803; 
died Nov. 4, 1809, in Wethersford, Conn. 

Chester, John, district supervisor, nom- 
ination of, 91. 
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CMlds, Thomas; BoUller; b. In 1708 In 
Pittsfield, Mass. ; graduated West Point, 
1814, and served at Fort Erie and Niagara 
same year ; as captain In Seminole War he 
planned attack on Fort Drane, 1836 ; 
brevelted major and lieutenant-colonel ; 
brevetted colonel May 9, 1846. for gallant 
conduct at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma : mentioned by General Scott as the 
“often-distinguished Colonel Childs’* ; in 
aomraand at East Florida from Feb. 11, 
1852, until his death from yellow fever at 
Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay, Oct. 8, 1853. 

Childs, Thomas, gallantry of, at battle 
of Monterey, Mexico, 2368. 

Chipxnan, Nathaniel; author, educator, 
jurist ; b. Nov. 15, 1752, In Salisbury, 
Conn. ; professor of law twenty-eight years 
In Middlobury College ; elected judge of 
supreme court. 1786; dilef justice, 1789; 
TTnited States district judge in 1791 : United 
States Senator from Vermont, 1797-1803; 
wrote “Sketches of the Principles of Gov- 
ernment,’’ “Reports and Eiasertatlons” ; 
died Feb. 13, 1843, In Tlllmouth, Vt 

Chipman, Nathaniel, district judge, 
nomination of, 91. 

Choteau, Auguste, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 589. 

Chouteau, Charles P., bills for relief of, 

vetoed, 5528, C118. 

Christie, Smith, treaty with Indians ne- 
gotiated by, 3592. 

Church, 0eorge E., report of, upon 
Ecuador, referred to, 4744. 

Church, Philip, Aid-de-Camp, announced 
the death of Gen, Washington and 
communication of the President about 
the funeral, Dec. 21, 1799. 

Churchwell, Mr., correspondence of, re- 
ferred to, 3114. 

Clack, John H.: 

Captain in Navy, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 2032. 

Master commandant, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 1106. 
Claiborne, William Charles Cole; lawyer; 
b. 1775 In Sussex Co., Va, ; Judge of su- 
preme court of Tennessee, and member of 
('ongvess two terms ; appointed governor of 
Mississippi territory in 1801 ; and was com- 
missioned to receive the Louisiana purchase 
on behalf of United States ; and appointed 
governor-general, and served until 1817 ; 
elected to United States Senate, and died 
Dec. 23, 1817, 

Claihome, William C. 0.: 

Assumes government of Louisiana, 
: 3S5. 

Jurisdiction of, as governor of Or- 
leans Territory extended, 465. 
Letter from, regarding government of 
Louisiana transmitted, 355. 

Orleans Territory, governor of, juris- 
diction extended, 465. 

Eeceives letter from Manuel De Sal- 
cedo, regarding Louisiana Prov- 
ince, 336. 

Letter sent to Secretary of State, 
336. 


Clapp, Moses Edwin; b. Delphi, Ind.. May 
21, 1861 ; graduated from the Wisconsin 
Law School in 1873 ; county attorney of St. 
Croix Co., Wls. ; in 1881 moved to B’ergus 
Falls, Minn. ; elected attorney-general of 
Minnesota in 1887, 1889, and 1801, and re- 
moved to St. Paul and made that his per- 
manent home in 1891 ; elected to the 
United States Senate to fill a vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Hon. Cushman K. 
Davis, and took his seat Jan. 28, 1901, and 
reelected In 1905. 

Clark, Champ; b, March 7, 1850, in An- 
derson Co., Ky. ; 1873-74 was president of 
Marshall College, West Virginia ; moved to 
Missouri In 1875; elected to the 53d. 55th, 
56th. 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th. 61st, 62tl, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Missouri. 

Clark, Charles, pardon applied for by, 
order regarding, 3550. 

Clark, Clarence Don, h. Sandy Creek, 
Oswego Co., N. Y., April 16, 1851 ; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1874; taught school 
and practiced law In Delaware Co., Iowa, 
until 1881 ; moved to Evanston. Wyo., and 
was prosecuting attorney for Uinta' County 
four years; eleetod to the 5Lst arid 
Congresses; elected 1895 to the liniterl 
States Senate to fill a vacancy caused by 
the failure of the legislature to elect In 
1892-93; and was re-elected in 189?) and 
1905 and 1911 from Wyoming. 

Clark, Daniel, officially connected with 
investigation of Gen. Wilkinson’s 
conduct, 424, 427. 

dark, Edward, architect of Patent Of- 
fice building, report of, on Philadel- 
phia post-offico, transmitted, 2912. 
Clark, Frank W., member of board of 
management of Government exhibit 
at World’s Columbian Exposition, 
5833. 

Clark, Frank; b. Eufaula, Ala., March 28, 
1860 ; studied law, and was admitted to 
practice at Fairburn, Ga., Aug. 3, 1881 ; in 
1884, Mr. Clark moved to Florida and lo- 
cated at Bartow ; .served three terms In the 
legislature of Florida: United States attor- 
ney for the southern Judicial district of 
Florida; elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from ITlorida. 

Clark, John B.; soldier; b. April 17, 1802, 
Madison Co., Ky. ; commanded regiment of 
mounted militia in the Black Hawk W’ar In 
1832: major-general of mlUtla in 1818; 
served In State legislature and elected to 
Congress three terms : became colonel in 
Confederate army, having been expelled from 
the House In 1861 ; died Oct. 29, 1885, In 
Fayetteville, Mo. 

Clark, John B., military services and 
promotion of, discussed, 2269. 

Clark, wmiani: 

Ei^loring expedition under, (See 
Lewis and Clark Expedition.) 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
589, 888, 

Clarke, James F.; b. Yazoo City, Miss., 
Aug. 18, 1854; studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia : began practice at 
Helena, Ark., in 1879 ; served in Arkansas 
legislature 1886-92; attorney-general of Ar- 
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kansas In 1^92, declined a renomlnatloOt 
and wan elected governor In 1894 ; elected 
to the United States Senate from Arkansas 
1903 ; re-elected in 1909, and again in 191 •» 
for the term ending 1921. 

Clay, Alexander Stephens; b. Sept. 25, 
1853, In Cobb Co., Ga. ; graduated from 
lllawasse College In 1875 ; studied law and 
was admitted to the bar In September. 1877 ; 
in 1884-85 and 1 880-87 represented Cobb 
County in the general assembly of the 
state; re-elected 1889-90; in 1892 was elect- 
ed to the State Senate, and served as presi- 
dent of that body for two years ; elected 
to the United States Senate from Georgia, 
for the terra beginning March 4, 1897 ; re- 
elected in 1903 and 1909. 

Clay, Clement Claiborne, Jr.; legislator; 
b. 1819, in Madison, Ala.; served as state 
judge and legislator, and was In United 
States Senate at outbreak of Civil War; 
took part In rebellion and was expelled from 
Senate and confined in Fortress Monroe as 
prisoner of state. 

Clay, Clement C., Jr.: 

Imprisonment of — 

Arrest of, reward for, 3505. 
Eeport of Attorney-General regard- 
ing, transmitted, 357(5. 

Order exempting, from arrest • during 
journey to Washington, 3438. 
Reward offered for arrest of, 3505. 
Clay, Henry; orator, statesman ; b. April 
12, 1777, in Hanover Co., Va. ; sent to 
United States Senate from Kentucky in 
1800, and for nearly half a century was 
brilliant and conspicuous in the del)ates of 
that body ; was thrice candidate for I’rosl- 
dent. and when warned by a friend that 
his adherence to principle instead of party 
would forbid his nomination, made the his- 
toric epigram : “I would rather bo right 
than be President” ; died June 29, 1852, In 
Washington, D. C. 

Clay, Henry: 

Correspondence regarding — 
Northeastern boundary, (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Pledge to Mexico, 907. 

Death of, announced, 2697. 

Secretary of State, 9^2. 

Clay, James B., negotiations with Por- 
tugal for payment of claims con- 
ducted by, 2618. 

Clay, John Randolph; diplomat; b. in 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1808; went to Russia In 
1830 as secretary of legation, and in 18.30 
made eharg6 d’affaires ; secretary of lega- 
tion In Austria, 1838-1846, and then re- 
turned to Russia ; appointed chargd 
d’affaires In Peru in 1847. and In 1853 
raised to the rank of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Peru, where he remained until 1800. 

Olay, John R., charge d ’affaires at 
Lima, Peru, mentioned, 2680. 

Clayton, Henry D., is a native of Barbour 
Co., Ala, ; lawyer ; served one term In the 
Alabama legislature ; elected to the 56th, 
66th, 67th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61at, 62d and 
63d Congresses from Alabama. 

Clayton, John Middleton; lawyer ; b. in 
Sussex Co., Del., July 24, 1796 ; member of 


legislature, and later secretary of state ; 
elected to United States Senate in 1829, 
1835, 1845, and 1851 ; chief justice of Dela- 
ware, 1842-1845; appointed Secretary of 
State in President Taylor’s Cabinet, in 1849, 
and negotiated the (,3ayton-Bulwer Treaty 
(q. V.) ; died Nov. 9, 1856, in Dover, Del. 

Clayton, John M.: 

Secretary of State, 2546. 

Treaty between United States and 
Great Britain concluded ^ by Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer and, 2580. 
Clayton, Joshua; president of Delaware, 
1789 to 1793 ; governor, 1793-1790 ; chosen 
United States Senator, 1798 ; died In Mid- 
dletown, Del., Aug. n, 1798. 

Clayton, Joshua, president of Delaware, 
65. 

Cleary, William C., reward offered for 
arrest of, 3505. 

Revoked, 3551. 

Clendenin, David R., member of com- 
mission to try assassins of President 
Lincoln, etc., 3534. 

Cleveland, Grover, biography of, 4882. 
Clifford, Nathan, Diplomat and Attorney- 
General under President Polk ; b. Humucy, 
N. H., Aug. 18, 1803; received a liberal 
education ; .studied law and commenced 
pruetiee in York County in 1827 ; memi»er of 
the state house of representn lives 1830- 
1834, serving as speaker the last two years : 
attorney general of Maine 1834-1838 ; elected 
a Representative from Maine to the 2Glh 
Congress ns a Democrat; re-elected to the 
27th Congress ; appointed Attorney-General, 
serving from Dee. 23, 1840, to Mareli 17, 
1848; commissioner to Mexico, with the 
rank of envoy extraordinary ami minister 
plenipotentiary, from March 18, IB-iS, to 
Sept. 0, 1849; resumed the practice of law 
at Portland, Me. ; appointed by Pr(‘sldent 
Buchanan associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of tli(‘ United States Jan. 28, 1858; 
died at Cornish, Mo., July 25, 1881. 

Clifford, Nathan, minister to Mexico, 
nomination of, and reason therefor, 
2427. 

Instructions to, referred to, 2537. 
President declines to transmit to 
House instructions to, 2452. 

Clin, Stephen, secretary of legation at 
Court of Great Britain, nomination 
of, 992. 

Clinch, Duncan Lament; soldier, legis- 
lator ; b. Kdgeeombe (’o., N. (\, April G, 
1787 ; general in United States army, and 
1843-1845 member of Congress from 
Georgia ; died Macon, Ga., Oct. 27, 1849. ^ 

Clinch, Duncan L., troops under, in Sem- 
inole War, 1834. 

Cline, Cyrus; b. Richland Co., Ohio, July 
12, 1866 ; engaged in the banking business ; 
elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Indiana. 

Clinton, George; soldier, statesman; b. 
Ulster Co., N. Y., July 26, 1739; member 
of colonial assembly and of Continental 
.Congress, 1775 ; voted for independence, but 
did not sign declaration, as he was called 
into military duly ; brigadier-general, 1777 ; 
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governor of New York for the flrslt eighteen 
Con«c\cutlve years under the constitution 
(177T-17hr>), and again in 1801; Vice-Presl^ 
dent United S(at<‘.s 1804. with I'resldent 
.h'fferson, and again in 1808 with Madison; 
died Washington, It. U., April 20, 1811^. 

Clinton, George, bronze statue of, pre- 
sented by State of New Y'ork, 4214. 
Clover, Eichardson, member of Board 
on Geographic Names, 5647. 

Clover, Seth, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3270. 

Clymer, George; fluanolor; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1739 ; om* of the early continental 
treasurers; membc'r of Uonllnental (hnigress 
and signed the Declaration of Independence; 
member of Uongress under articles of con- 
federation in 1780, and under Constitution. 
1789-1791, from 1‘ennsylvania ; member of 
convention whtcn formed Federal Constitu- 
tion, and one of the signers ; head of EX' 
else Department of I’ennsylvanla, 1791 ; sent 
to Ceorgia to negotiate treaty with the 
Creek and Cherokf'e Indians, 179(5 ; "later 
president of the Philadelphia Bank, and 
Acadimiy of Fine Arts; died in Morrisville, 
Pa., Jan. 20, 1813. 

Clymer, George: 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
nomination of, 171. 

District supervisor, nomination of, 91. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
202 . 

Cobb, Howell; lawyer, soldier ; b. Cherry 
Hill, Ca., Sept. 7, 1815; presidential elector, 
1830 ; member of Congress, 1842-1848, 
speaker during latter term ; governor of 
Ceorgia, 1851-5.3; return(‘d to Congress in 
1855, and was made Secretary of the Treas- 
ury In President Buchanan’s Cabinet, 1857 ; 
one of the leaders In the see«‘Hsion move- 
ment ; died Oct. 9, 1808, in New York City. 

Cobb, Howell, interview with Col. Key, 
regarding exchange of i>risoners of 
war, 3459. 

Cochrane, Alex., order of, to British 
naval forces to destroy American 
coast towns and districts referred to, 
536. 

Coffee, John; soldier; b. Prince Edward 
Co,, Va.. June 2, 1772 ; member of Congress 
from (h'orgia, 1833-18.37 ; serv(‘d in War of 
1812 as general, and later in campaign 
against Indians ; died Sept. 25, 1830, In 
Telfair Co., Ga. 

Coffee, John, Indians defeated by Ten- 
nessee militia under command of, 521. 

Coffey, Titian Janies; lawyer, diplomat; 
acting Attorney-General under President 
Lincoln ; b. Dee. 5, 1824 ; in Huntingdon 
Pa. : educated at home and studied law In 
St. Louis ; admitted to the bar In 1846 ; 
one of the organizers of the Republican 
party in Peimswlvania In 1855 ; member of 
Pennsylvania Legislature, 1856-60; author 
of law permitting parlle.s to suits to tes- 
tify as witnesses In their own behalf, and 
of the law organizing the normal school 
system of the State ; married Feb. 14, 
1855, Mary Kerr, of Pittsburg, Pa. ; March, 
1861, appointed assistant Attorney General, 
under Edward Bates, with whom he bad 


studied law ; the duties of the Attorney 
General devolved largely upon him even 
before the resignation of Mr. Bates ; wrote 
many of the important opinions of the 
ollicc, including that under which the right 
of equal pay to negro soldiers with same 
rank as whifo was recognized by the gov- 
ernment ; resigned in 1864 to resume law 
practice, but was appointed Secretary of 
Legation at St. Petersburg, Russia, and 
w'hlle there made a close study of Euro- 
pean politics; died Jan. 11, 1867, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Coffin, George W., commander of the 
Alert in Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4835. 

Coffin, William G., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393, 3394. 

Colbert, George, reservations sold to 
United States by, 616. 

Colbert, Levi, reservations sold to 
United States, by, 616. 

Colby, J. 0. S., consul at Chin-Kiang, 
China, appointment of, discussed, 
4259. 


Colfax, Schuyler, Vice-President of the 
United States under Grant ; b. New York 
City, March 23, 1823 ; educated In the com- 
mon schools ; became proprietor and editor 
of the Register at South Bend, liid.. In 
1845, whieh he published for eighteen 
years; elected in 1850 a delegate from Si. 
Joseph (_'ounty to the eoiiveritlon vvhieli 
framed the constitution of Indiana; elected 
a Representative from Indiana to the 34tli 
Congress as a Republican; re-elected to tin* 
35th, 3Gth. 37lh, 38th. ;39th, and 4{)t\\ 

Congresses; Speaker of the House of Repie- 
seutatlves in the 38th. 1591 h. and 40th Uon- 
gresses ; elected Vice-Pn*Kident of the Unit- 
ed States on the ticket with General Grant, 
and served from March 4, 1869, to March 
3, 1873 ; vice-president of a manufa<‘turiug 
company at South Rend, Ind. ; died at Man- 
kato, Minn., Jan. 18, 1885. 

Collamer, Jacob, Postmaster-General un- 
der President Taylor ; b. Troy, N. Y., 1792 ; 
moved with his father to Burling Ion, VI. ; 
graduated from the Univc'rsltv of Vermont 
in 1810; serv(‘d in the war of 1812; stiulit'd 
law and practiced at Woodstock, VI., from 
1813 to 1833: member of tin' State bouse 
of reprc.seutatives for several years ; judge 
of the superior court of Vermont 1833-1842 ; 
elected a Representative from Vermont to 
the 28th, 29th, and 30lh Congresses as a 
Whig; appointed Postmaster-G<'neraI serv- 
ing from March 7, 1849, to July 20, 18.50; 
again judge of the superior court of Ver- 
mont from Nov. 8, 1850. to Oct. 3, 1854 ; 
elected a United St.ates Senator from Ver- 
mont as a Republican, serving from Dec. 
3, 1855, until his death, at Woodstock, 
Vt., No. 9. 1865. 


Collier, James William; b. Glen wood 
plantation, near Vicksburg. Warren Co., 
Miss., Sept. 28, 1872 ; entered the Slate 
TTniversIty and in 1894 graduated in law 
from that institution : 1895 he was elected 
a member of the lower house of the Mis- 
sis.sippl legislature ; elected to the 61 st, 62d, 
C3d and 64th Congresses from Mississippi. 


OoUins, Edward K.; shipowner; b. Aug. 
5, 1802, In Cape Cod, Mass. ; established 
line of sailing packets to Liverpool, 1836 ; 
first steamer of Collins Line. New York to 
Liverpool, sailed April 27, 1849 ; died Jan. 
22, 1878, In New York City. 



Corbin 


Biographic Index 


Collins, John; statesman; b. June 8, 
1717; governor of Rhode Island, 1780-89; 
delegate to Congress under Articles of Con- 
federal ion. 1778-17S.‘>, and one of the sign- 
ers of articles; member of Congress, 1789; 
died Newport, R. L, March 8, 1795. 

Collins, John, governor of Rhode Island, 
etc., letter of, decdaring friendshii) 
for sister States, 64. 

Collins, Joseph B., act to amend act for 
relief of, vetoed, 4496. 

Collins, Sir Richard, arbitrator in Ven- 
ezuela boundary dispute, 6338. 

Collins, Thomas P., claim of, against 
Spain, 5518 

Colt, Samuel; sailor, inventor; b. Hart- 
ford, Conn., July 19. 1814; obtained patent, 
1855, for pistol which should tire several 
shots without slopping to ri'load : estah- 
lislu'd iiiauufaeturing plant In 1852, on tract 
of 250 acres at Hartford. Comi., and In 
1855 the Colt TaTent Firearms ("ompany 
was organized ; died in Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 19, 1802. 

Colt, Samuel, firearms invented by, 
2130. 

Comanos, N. D., agreement with Egypt 
signed by, 1819. 

Comonfort, Ignacio, President of Mex- 
ico, election of, discussed, 3094. 
Comstock^ Cyrus Ballou; author, engi- 
neer, soldier ; b, Wh'St Wreiitliam, Mass., 
Feb. 5, 1851 ; colonel engineers United 

States Army, and brevet major-general of 
Noluriteers ; aiitbor of “Notes on Fnropeau 
Surv('.vs,’’ “Surveys of the Northwestern 
bakns.” “rriniary Triangulation of the 
T hilled States Tiake Survey.” 

Comstock, Cyrus B,: 

Member of commission to try assas- 
sins of President Lincoln, etc., 
3534. 

Relieved from duty, 3534, 
Mentioned, 3812. 

Conger, P. H., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3901. 

Conkling, Alfred; author, jurist ; b. East 
Hamplon, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1789; wrote 

“Treatise on Organization and Jurisdiction 
of Supi'i-ior, Circuit, and District Courts,” 
“Admiralty Jurisdiction,” etc, ; died Attica, 
N. Y., Feb. 5, 1874. 

Conkling, Alfred, mentioned, 2770. 
Conkling, Roscoe (1829-1888); politician; 
b. Albany. N. Y. ; member of Congress from 
New York. 1859-63, and 1865-67; TTnlted 
States Senator from New York, 1867-81 ; 
President OaiTield denied Conkling’s claims 
to the control of the Federal patronage of 
New Yoik State, whereupon he resigned and 
hecame a candidate for reideetion on the 
issue raised between himself and the Presi- 
d(‘nl, 1)111 the legislature* failed to return 
him to th(‘ Senate', and he retired to his 
private prnetiee of law ; his death resulted 
from exposure in the memorable blizzard of 
1888 ; his connection with the attempted 
nomination of 6}rant as President at Chi- 
cago, In 1880, is memorable. 


Conner, liieut., court-martial of, 853. 
Conrad, Charles M., Secretary of War un- 
der President Fillmore ; b. Winchester, Vu., 
about 1804 ; moved with his father to 
Mississippi, and thence to Louisiana ; stud- 
ied law ; in 1828 admitted to the bar, and 
commenced practice at New Orleans ; mem- 
ber of the state house of representatives for 
several years ; elected a United States Sena- 
tor from Louisiana as a Whig in place of 
Alexander Mouton, resigned, serving from 
April 14, 1842, to March 3, 1843; delegate 
to the state constitutional conventiou In 
1844 ; elected a representative from Louis! 
ana to the 31st Congress as a Whig, serv- 
ing from Dec. 3, 1849, to Aug. 17. 1850. 
when he resigned ; appointed Secretary of 
War, serving from Aug. 13, 1850, to March 
7, 1853; deputy from Louisiana in the 
Montgomery provisional congress of 1861 ; 
Representative from Louisiana to the Ist 
and 2ud Confederate Congresses, 1862-1864 ; 
died at New Orleans, Feb. 12, 1878, 

Cooley, Dennis N., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3592. 

Cooley, Lyman E., member of commis- 
sion to consider construction of canal' 
from Great Lakes to Atlantic Ocean, 
6179. 

Coolidge, Joseph, Jr., desk on which 
Declaration of Independence was 
written presented to United States 
by heirs of, 4540. 

Letter of Robert C. Winthrop, re- 
garding, 4541. 

Copley, Ira c.; i>. Knox County, HI., Oct. 
25, 1864 ; graduated from West Aurora High 
School in 1881 ; prepared for college at 
Jennings Seminary, Aurora, and graduated 
from Yale ('ollegc in 1887, receiving the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts ; graduated from 
Union College of Law, Chicago, in 1889; 
connected with t‘he gas and electric busi- 
ness In Aurora ; elected to the 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Illinois. 

Cooper, Henry Allen; b. spring Prairie, 
Walworth Co., Wis., Sept. 8. 1850 ; grad- 
uated Northwestern University 1873 and 
Union College of Law, Chicago, 1875 ; In 
1880 elected district attorney of Racine 
County, and reelected 1882, 1884 and 1886- 
87 ; member of State senate 1887-89 ; eh'ct- 
ed to the 53d, 54th, 55th. 56th, 57th. 58th, 
69th. 60th. 61st, 62d. 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Wisconsin. 

Corbin, Henry Clark; soldier; Ohio; 
enlisted as volunteer in Civil and 

passed into regular army as body guard to 
the President ; adjutant at Inauguration of 
Garfield, Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley ; 
served as marshal of several large parades. 

Corbin, H. 0.: 

Delegated to entertain Prince Henry 
of Prussia, 6704. 

Dispatch to Gen. Otis regarding 
force, etc., for Philippine Islands, 
6580. 

Instructions to Gen. Merritt through, 
regarding joint occupancy of Phil- 
ippine Islands with insurgents, 
6579 
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Instructions to Gon. Otis through, to Referred to, 3897. 


avoid conflict with Philippine in- 
surgents, 6584. 

Order through to send troops to Jloilo, 
6583. 

Cornell, Alonzo Barton; telegrapher; b. 
Ithaca, N, Y., Jan. 22, 18;}2; associated 
with Prof. Morse in early development of 
telegraph ; rose suecessivcly from operator 
to acting presldpnt Western ITnion Tele- 
graph Co. ; elpct(Ml member of State legisla- 
ture, 1872, and governor of New York, 1879 ; 
trustee Cornell University, founded by his 
father. 

Cornell, A. B., naval officer at port of 

Now York, suspension of, discussed, 

4463. 

Complanter, Seneca chief, mentioned, 

103. 

Cortelyou, George Bruce; Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor and Postmaster Gen- 
eral under President Roosevelt; b. July 
;i6, 3862, In New York, N. Y. ; of Hugue- 
not ancestry ; educated at Hempstead In- 
stitute, State Normal School at ‘W^cstfleld, 
Mass., New England Conservatory of Music 
at Boston ; studied music and stenography 
in New York ; married Lily Morris Hinds of 
Hempsted, L. L, in 3888; appointed private 
secretary and stenographer to the Appraiser 
of the I’ort of New York In 1884, and 
later became knowm as a general court re- 
porter and was especially e:Kpert as a medi- 
cal stenographer; in 188b-91 was private 
secretary to the post-othco inspector in New 
York, and later fourth assistant Postmas- 
ter (Jeneral ; while in Washington graduated 
from Georgetown University Law School 
and took a post-graduate course at Colum- 
bia University Law School ; stenographer 
and executive clerk to Presidents Cleve- 
land and McKinley, and was at the latter’s 
side when ho was shot in Buffalo ; contin- 
ued in office by President Roosevelt and 
when the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was created in February, 1903, be- 
came its first secretary; resigned In 1904 
to become chairman of Republican National 
Committee and in 3 905 entered Roosevelt’s 
cabinet as l^ostmaster General ; while con- 
fidential clerk 'for President McKinley he 
prepared all the Messages, papers, addresses 
and other State documents. 

Corwin, Thomas (1794-1865); politician; 
b. Bourbon Co., Ky. ; member of Congress, 
1830-40 ; governor of Ohio, 1840-42 ; United 
States Senator from Ohio, 1845-50; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Taylor, 1850- 
53 ; member of Congress, 1859-61 ; and 
United States minister to Mexico, 1861-64 ; 
“The most brilliant and Impressive of the 
stump-speakers of that day.*^ 

Corwin, Thomas, minister to Mexico: 

Convention with Mexico proposed by, 
3261, 3282. 

Dispatches from, regarding war with 
Mexico, 3264. 

Treaties with Mexico concluded by, 
3264. 

Costello, Mr., convicted and sentenced 
to imprisonment in Great Britain, 
3834. 


Released, 3902. 

Covode, John; merchant; b. Westmore- 
land Co., Pa., March 17, 1808 ; member of 
(’ongress from Pennsylvania, 1855-63, and 
1867-69 ; died Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 11, 
1871. 

Covode, John, mentioned, 3571, 

Cowdin, Elliot C., commissioner to Paris 
Exposition, report of, transmitted, 
3828. 

Oox, Jacob Dolson; soldier, lawyer; b. 
Montreal, Can., Oct. 27, 1828, of American 
parents ; brigadier-general Ohio volunteers, 
1861, and promoted to major-general ; gov- 
ernor of Ohio, 1866-67 ; appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior by President in 1869 ; 
member of Congress from Ohio, 1877-79 ; 
author of “Atlanta,'* “The March to the 
Sea,’’ “Second Battle of Bull Run as Con- 
nected with the Fitz-John Porter Case.” 

Cox, Jacob D., mentioned, 3812, 3815, 
3817. 

Cox, Samuel Sullivan (1824-1889) ; editor 
and politician ; b. Zanesville, Ohio ; mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, 1857-65 ; from 
Now York City, 1869-73 and 1875-85 ; 
United States minister to Turkey, 1885-86 ; 
reelected to Congress In 1888 ; was known 
as “Sunset Cox,” because of a florid and 
exuberant description of a sunset, which 
was written In the titalesman, of Columbus, 
Ohio, of whlcfh he was the editor. 

Cox, William Elijah; b. Dubois Co., Ind., 
Sept. 6, 1865 ; elected to the 60th, 6l8t, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 

Cox, Zachariah, arrest and confinement 
of, 352. 

Crabbe, Col., execution of, referred to, 
3012, 3096. 

Crago, Thomas S.; b. Aug. 8, 1866, at 
Carmichaels, Greene County, Pa., educated 
at Greene Academy, Waynesburg College, 
and Princeton University, graduating from 
Princeton in the class of 1893 ; admitted 
to the bar of Greene County In 1894. and 
later to practice In the Superior and Su- 
preme Courts of Pennsylvania and the 
Circuit and District Court and Su- 
preme Court of the United States ; served 
as captain of Company K, Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, during the war 
with Spain and the Philippine insurrection ; 
elected major of the Tenth Regiment Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, and lieuten- 
ant-colonel of this regiment; was presi- 
dential elector in the year 1900, and dele- 
gate to the Republican national convention 
In the year 1904 ; elected to the 62d and 
64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 

Oraig, James, alleged secret agent em- 
ployed by, for fomenting disaffection 
in United States, 483. 

Craig, Robert, mentioned, 4737. 

Craig, Robert; b, Virginia; member of 
Congress from that state, 1829-33, 1835-41. 
OraighiU, W. P., Yorktown monument 
built under direction of, 4850. 



Creswell 


Biographic Index 


Cranchy William; Jnrist, lawyer; b. Wey- 
mouth, Mehb., July 17, 1709; chief justice 
of District of ('olumbia, 1805-55 ; author of 
“Reports of Cases United States Courts’' ; 
died Washington, D. C., Sept. 1, 1806. 
Oranch, William; 

Commissioner of Washington City, 
304. 

Oath of office administered to Presi- 
dent Tyler by, 1886. 

Crane, Thomas J,, report of, on im- 
proving irrigation of Ohio Eiver 
transmitted, 2685. 

Crane, Winthrop Murray; b. Dalton, 
Mass., April 25, 1855; educated at Willis- 
tou Seminary, Uasthampton, Mass.^ paper 
manufacturer ; lic'Utenant-governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 1897-1899; governor, 1900-1902; 
appointed to the United States Senate Oct. 
12, 1904, to till the vacancy caused by the 
death of Hon, (J. F. Hoar, and took his 
seat Dec. 0. He was elected by the legisla- 
ture in January, 1905, to represent Mas- 
saeliuselts in the Senate and was reelected 
in 1907. 

Craven, Thomas T., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 

Crawford, Coe I., h. near Volney, Alla- 
makee Co., Iowa, Jan. 14, 1858 ; graduated 
from the law department of the University 
of Iowa in 1882 ; located for the practice 
of law at Independence, Iowa, and after 
one year in practice went to Pierre, Dakota 
Territory ; member of the Territorial legis- 
lature in 1889 ; upon the admission of 
South Dakota Into the Union as a state, in 
1889, became a member of the first State 
senate : elected attorney-general in 1892, 
and reelected in 1894; governor in 1905; 
nomlna(('d nt the election held under fhe 
South Dakota primary law on June 9, 1908, 
as the Republican candidate for Unl1<>d 
States Senator, and was cleoti'd by the 
legislature for the term ending March 5, 
1915. 

Crawford, George W., Governor of Geor- 
gia and Secretary of War under rr(*sldent 
Taylor; b, Columbia County, Ga., Dec. 22, 
1798; graduated from Princeton C?ollege In 
1820; studied law, and in 1822 comuienced 
practice at Augusta, Gu. ; Attorney-General 
of the State of Georgia 1827-1851 ; member 
of the slate house of n'presoiitatlves 1857- 
1842; elected a Representative from Georgia 
to tbe 27tli Congress to fill the vaeaney 
caused by the death of Richard W, Haber- 
sham, as a Whig, serving from Feb. 1, 1845, 
to March 5, 1845 ; elected governor of Geor- 
gia in 1815 and re-elected in 1845; ap- 
pointed Secretary of War in 1849, but re- 
signed the next year, on the death of l*re.sl- 
dent Taylor. Ills reputation rests largely 
upon his excellent administration as Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. He died at Belair, Ga., 
July 22, 1872. 

Crawford, Thomas Hartley; Jurist, law- 
yer ; b. Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 14, 1786 ; 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
1829-55, and elected to State legislature; 
commissioner of Indian affairs. 1838 ; judge 
of District of Columbia criminal court, 
1845; died Washington, D. C., Jan. 27, 
1868. 

Crawford, T. Hartley, communication 
from, regarding Indian affairs, 1797, 
1838, 1842. 


Crawford, William Harris, Jurist; Secre- 
tary of War and the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Madison ; b. Amherst County, Va., 
Feb. 24, 1772 ; moved with his father to 
Georgia in 1783 ; studied law and com- 
menced practice at Lexington ; appointed to 
prepare a digest of the laws of Georgia In 
1799 ; member of the state hou.se of repre- 
sentatives 1803-1807 ; elected a United 
States Senator from Georgia In place of 
Abraham Baldwin, deceased, serving from 
Dec. 9, 1807, to March 3, 1815; elected 
President pro tempore of the Senate March 
24, 1812; declined the position of Secretary 
of War offered him by l‘resldent Madison, 
and accepted the mission to France, serving 
from April 3, 1815, to April 22, 1815 ; re- 
turned home to act as agent for the sale of 
the laud donated by Congre.ss to La Fayette ; 
accepted the position as Si‘eretary of War 
Aug. 1, 1815, and trunsl’erred to the Treas- 
ury Oct. 22, 1816, serving until March 7, 
1825; defeated as the Dtunoerallc (‘andidute 
for President in 1825 ; on account of illness 
declined the request of Presidemt J. Q. 
Adams that he remain Secretary of the 
Treasury ; returned to Georgia ainl appoint- 
ed judge of the northern eireult court In 
1827, which position he held until his death, 
at Elberton, Ga., Sept. 15, 1854. 

Crawford, William H., mentioned, 1227. 
Creswell, Jolin A. J., Postmaster-G^meral 
under President Grant; b. I’ort Deposit, 
Cecil Co., Md., Nov. 18, 1828. He was 
thoroughly educated, his parents being 
wealthy and ambitious for his future pros- 
pects. After studying in the schools in his 
neighborhood he was sent to Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., from which he was 
graduated with the highest honors In 1848. 
lie at once began to study law, and in 1850 
was admitted to practice at the bar of Mary- 
land. Eventually he took rank as one of the 
foremost lawyers in Maryland. From the 
lime when he east bis first vote as a whig, 
Mr. Creswell was earnest and enthusiastic 
in his study of politics, and In his consid- 
eration of party relations. He was a 
nominee from Cecil t.ouuty, appointed by 
the whig party, to the general convention 
which was held in Maryland in 1850, for 
the purpose of remodeling the coustitutioii 
of the commonwealth. In the autumn of 
1861 Mr. Creswell was elected as tlic rei>rc- 
s<‘Utative of Cecil County In the h'gislature 
of the state, and In the following year was 
appointed Adjutant-General of Maryland. 
In 1865 ho wms chosen a member of tbe 
United States house of representatives. 
There he made his murk by d<dlv<‘ring an 
elo(iu<‘ut speech, in which he favored the 
almlitiou or slavery. In 1865 ho was elected 
a member of the United States Wenato, to 
fill out the unexplred term of Gov. Thomas 
H, Hicks, who died in Washington, Fol». 
15, 1865. March 6, 1869, he was appointed 
l^ostmaster-General, being recomnnuidt'd for 
tbe position not only by His political friends 
In Maryland, but by Vice-President Colfax, 
Senator Bon Wade and other prominent Re- 
publicans. Mr. Creswell served in the 
cabinet for five years and four months, and 
during his administration succeeded in lu- 
Iroduclng into that department many valu- 
able reforms. On June 22, 1874, he was 
appointed counsel of the United States In 
connection with the court of commissioner.s 
sitting on the Alabama claims, and, having 
resigned the postmaster-generalship a few 
days later, he continued to serve in that 
capacity until Dec. 21, 1876. Mr. Cres- 
well died at Elkton, Dec. 25, 1896, 
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Cridler, Thomas W., special commis- 
sioner to Paris Exposition, report of, 
transmitted, 0329. 

Crittenden, John Jordan; soldier, lawyer; 
b, Woodford Co., Ky., Sept. 10. 1787 ; 
major In War of 1812, and served in State 
legislature : TTnlled States Senator from 
Kentucky, 1817-19, 1835-41, 1842-48, 1855- 
61 ; governor of Kentucky, 1848-50 ; served 
as Attorney-General in the Cabinets of 
Presidents W. II. Harrison, Tyler and Fill- 
more ; elected to Congress from Kentucky, 
1800; author of the ('rlttenden Compro- 
mise; died Frankfort, Ky., July 20, 1803. 

Crittenden, J. J., Acting Secretary of 

State, 2048. 

Croker, Uriel, act for relief of, allowed 
to become law, 4852. 

Crook, George; 

Member of — 

Ponca Indian Commission, 4582. 
Sioux Indian Commission, 5480. 
Koport of, regarding services of 
Apache Indians, 5495. 

Crooks, James, claim of, against United 
States for seizure of schooner, 4975, 
5662. 

Crosby, Pierce, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 

Crowell, John; h. Halifax Co., Ala.; 
chosen delegate to Congress when the terri- 
tory was organized, in 1817, and when the 
state entered the Union ho was elected first 
representative in Congress, 1819-21; died 
Fort Mitchell, Ala,, June 25, 1840. 

Crowell, John, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 960. 

Crownlnshield, A. S., report of, on lives 
lost by sinking of the Maine, 6295. 
Crownlnshield, Benjamin Williams, Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Presidents Madi- 
son and Monroe ; b. at Boston, Mas.s., Dec. 
27. 1772; rec(*ived a liberal education; en- 
gaged In mercantile pursuits at Salem, 
Mass.; stale senator In 1811; appointed 
Secretary of the Navy by President Madi- 
son, Dec. 17, 1814, and reappointed by 
President Monroe, resigning in 1814 ; again 
a state senator, 1822-1823; elected a Kepre- 
seutatlve from Massachiisetts to the 18th 
Congress as a Democrat ; re-elected to the 
19th, 2()th, anu 21st (’ongresses ; defeated 
for re-election to the 22d Congress ; died at 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 1851. 

Crownlnshield, Jacob; merchant; b. 
Salem, Mass, ; engaged In mercantile pur- 
suits ; defeated as the Demotratic candidate 
to fill the vacancy in the 6th Congress, 
caused by the resignation of Dwight Foster, 
by Nathan Head, Federalist ; a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Kepresenta- 
tlves ; tendered the position of Secretary of 
the Navy bv President Jefferson, but did not 
accept ; elected a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts to the 8th, 9th and 10th Con- 
gresses as a Democrat, serving until hia 
death, at Washington, D. C., April 14, 1808. 

Crosier, Captain William, Peace Com- 
missioner at The Hague, 6383. 
Culberson, Charles A.; b. OadevllVe. Tal- 
lapoosa 9o., Ala., June 10, 1855 ; removed 
with hltr parents from Alabama to Texas in 


1856, and settled In Dallas; graduated from 
the Virginia MUltury Institute, Uexinglon, 
In the class of 1874 ; studied law under bis 
father and at the University of Virginia:, 
was elected att jmcy-generai of Texas in 
1890 and 1892 ; *goveruor of Texas in 1894 
and 1890; chofe^n United States Senator 
from Texas, Jan. 25. 1899; reelected in 
1905 and in 1911 for the term ending March 
3, 1917. 

Cullom, Shelby Moore; lawyer; b. in 
Wayne Co., Ky., Nov. 22, 1829 ; moved to’ 
Springfield, 111., where he was elected city 
attorney and went to the state legislature 
in 1850 ; upon his reelect Ion In 1800, "he 
was chosen speaker; after three cousecutlVG 
terms in Congress, 1805-71, again speaker 
of house of state legislature, 1872-74. andl 
governor of Illinois in 1870; reelected arid 
resigned to go to the TTnited States Senate 
in 1883; reelected 1888, 1894, 1900, 1900. 
Died Jan. 28, 1914. 

Cullom, Shelby M., membor of commis- 
sion to Hawaiian Islands, 6333. 
Cullum, George Washington; soldier, au- 
thor; b. New York City. Fob. 25, 1809; 
brevet major-general United States Army j 
author of “Military Bridges with India Rub.> 
her Pontoons/' and “System of Military 
Bridges.’’ 

Cullum, George W., bequest of, for erec- 
tion of memorial hall at West Point, 
recommendations regarding, 5674. 
Culver, Samuel H,, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2762. 

Cumming, Alexander: 

Expedition of, among Indians, re- 
ferred to, 2898. 

Governor of Colorado, absence of, 
from Territory referred to, 3721. 
Mentioned, 3279. 

Treaty with Indians, concluded by, 
2895. 

Cummins, Albert Baird; b. near Car- 
michaels, Pa., Feb. 15, 1850; educated In 
Waynesburg (Pa.) Gollegr; (M. A. and 
LL. D), and Corneir College, la. (LL. D.) ; 
member of the general assembly of Iowa; 
governor of Iowa from January, 1902, until 
elected, Nov, 24, 1908, to till a vacancy In 
the United States Semnie : reelected Jan. 19, 
1909, for the term beginning March 4, 1909, 
to represent Iowa in the Senate. 

Cummins, Kichard W., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2273. 

Currey, B. F., agent for removal of In- 
dians, charges preferred against, 1447. 
Curtin, Andrew Gregg (1817-1894) ; pol- 
itician ; b. Bellefontalne, Pa. ; governor of 
Pennsylvania, 1861-07 ; appointed minister 
to Russia by Grant, 1809-72 ; memlx r of 
Congress, 1881-87, where he took a strong 
stand against pernicious pension legislation. 

Curtis, Benjamin Bobbins; lawyer, author, 
jurist ; b. Watertown, Mass,, Nov. 4, 1809 ; 
went to Boston in 1834, and served two 
years In State legislature; appointed jus- 
tice United States Supreme Court 1851. and 
resigned 1857 : counsel for President John- 
son before high court of Impeachment, 18(58 ; 
author of “United States Supreme Court 
Decisions,” etc. ; died Newport, R. I., Sept. 
15 , 1874 , 
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Curtis, Benjamin R., counsel for Presi- 
dent Johnson in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, 3924. 

Curtis, Charles; b. Topclm, Kans., Jan. 25. 
18C0 ; received his education in the common 
schools ; studied law ; was admitted to the 
bar in 18S1 ; elected to the 53rd, 54th, 55th, 
50th, 57 Ih, 58th, 59th, and 00th Congresses 
from Kansas ; January, 1907, elected to 
United Slates Senate to till out the unex- 
pired term of Hon. J. U. Hurton, resigned, 
and for the full term beginning March 4, 
1907 ; again elect(‘<l in 1914 for the term 
ending March 3, 1921. 

Curtis, William Eleroy; author, diplomat ; 

b. Akron, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1850; special envoy 
to South and Central American republics, 
the Vatican, and Spain ; executive officer 
International American Conference; author 
of "United States and Foreign l*owcrs,” 
‘‘Capitals of Spanish America,” "Japan 
Sketches,” etc. 

Curtis, William E., mentioned, 5833. 
Cushing, Caleb; lawyer, jurist, author; h. 
Salisbury, Mass., Jan. 17, 1800; served In 
the state legislature, and in Congre.ss, 1835- 
43 ; sent by President Tyler as envoy to 
China, where he negotiated an important 
treaty ; colonel of Massachusetts volunteers 
In Mexican War ; mad(‘ justice of Massachu- 
Belts Supreme Court, 1851; Attorney-Gener- 
al in President Pierce’s Cabinet. 1853-57 ; 
autlior of "Historical and Political U<‘view 
of tlie Late Revolution in France,” "ITac- 
tical Principles of Political Economy,” "Th(!: 
Treaty of Washington.” etc. ; died Newbury- 
port, Mass., Jan. 2, 1879. 

Cushing, Caleb: 

Attorney-General, mentioned, 4841. 


Chief Justice Supreme Court, nomi- 
nation of, withdrawn, 4213. 
Minister to — 

China — 

Instructions to, referred to, 2134, 
2218. 

Transmission of commission ap- 
pointing, 2134. 

Treaty with China concluded by, 
2205. 

Spain, payment of Vinjhuus claims 
arranged by, 4290. 

Secretary of Treasury, renomi nation 
of, and reasons therefor, 2080. 
Cushing, William B., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3457. 

Custer, George Armstrong; soldier; i). 
New Rumley, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1839 ; distin- 
guished officer during (3vil War, and later in 
campaigns against the Indians on the west- 
ern plains; massacred witli his ('ntire com- 
mand, near Little Big Horn River, in Mon- 
tana, June 25, 187G. 

Custer, George A., disaster to forces un- 
der, 4327. 

Cutting, A. K., imprisonment of, by 
Mexican authorities, 4991, 5086, 5122. 
Cutting, John B., account of, for expen- 
ditures in liberating American sea- 
men in British ports, transmitted, 108. 
Cutts, Richard D., report of, on mar- 
ketable products of the sea, trans- 
mitted, 4117. 

Czar of Russia. (See Russia.) 
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Bade, Francis Langhom; Roiiior ; b. Vir- 
ginia; api»oint(‘d lieutenant 12th infantry 
in 1813; captain, 181H, and brevet malor, 
1828 ; killed by Itidiau.s, near Fort King, 
Fla., Dec. 28, 1835. 

Bade, Francis L., maspacre of command 
of, by Bcmiiiolo Indians, 1834. 
Bahlberg, Gustav Isak, recommendation 
for indemnity to, 6457. 

BaWgren, John Adolph; naval officer ; In- 
ventor, author ; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
1,3, 1809; coiidnr*t(‘d tin* siege of C'harles- 
tou, H. (\, and made ])rllllant record during 
the C'lvil War; cr(‘al(‘d admiral in 1863; 
Invented Dsdilgren naval gun ; author of 
teehnleal works on tlie subject of naval 
guns and giiunery, and maritime law; died 
1870. 

Dahlgren, John A.: 

K(‘ar-adniir}il in Navy, nomination of, 
3356. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3284. 

Bainese, F., claim of, for salary while 
acting consul at Constantinople, 2057, 
2958. 

Dallas, Alexander J,; statesman; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Prosldent Mad- 
ison, and previously acting Secretary of 
State by three successive appointments un- 
der Presidents Wnsldngton and Adams, 
also acting Seerotary of War, 1815-16; b, 
June 21, 1750, in Jamaica; of Scotch par- 
entage; educated in Edinburgh and W(‘st- 
inlnster, he read law, contracted an early 
marriage, returned to Jamaica and then 
migrated to the United Stales and located 
in Plillu(lel])hia In 1783; admittc'd to prac- 
tice in 1785, and for a time edited the 
Columbian Mapaxine; was an aollve politi- 
cian and founder of Ihe Pennsylvania 
Democratic* So<-i(*ty in 3 793; besides “Fea- 
tures of Jay’s 'Preaty,’’ he puijllshed an 
edition of tlie Slate Laws from 1760 to 
1801, and “Keports of (’ases” in the TTnited 
Slates and Pennsylvania courts before and 
after tlie Pevolulion (4 vols., 1790-1807). 
See Suj)reme (\)urt ltei)orls, ) I'resldeut 
elTerson a]M>ointed him United States At- 
torney for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, which posit ion he held until call<*d 
by Madison to licad the Treasury Dcjiart- 
ment at a critical juncture; the governimmt 
was practically l>anUnjpt ; Dallas ailvised a 
loan and tin* organization of a bank to float 
the same, but the Idll therefor was ve- 
toed by President Madison (page 540) ; 
Dallas tlu'ii inanag(*d to allay the fears of 
the biminess world as to an extensive issue 
treasery m)tes, and these were received 
nt par; he succeeded, in April, 1810, In hav- 
ing tlie Punk of the Uriited States char- 
tered with a capital of $35,000,000; pre- 
liared the I'arlfl’ Law of 1816, under which 
business tliroughout tlie country received a 
new impetus (page 7($0) ; acting as Sec- 
retary of W’ar subsequent to March, 1815, 
h(* reduced the army to a peace footing; 
pnlilished “Exposition of the Causes and 
Character of the War of 1812-15”; died 
Jan, 16, 1817. in Philadelphia. 

Dallas, George Miflin (1792-1864) ; states- 
man ; b. Philadelphia ; United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, 1831-33; minister 
to Russia, 1837 30; Vice-President of the 
United States with Polk. 1845-49 : was 
trailed States minister to England, 1866-61. 


Dalton, Tristram; legislator; h. Newbury. 
Mass., in May, 1843, member of botb 
branches of the Massachusetts legislature, 
and was chosen speaker of the house ; elect- 
ed to the first United States Senate under 
the Constitution ; died Boston, May 30, 
1817. 

Dalton, Tristram, on committee to con- 
duct inaugural ceremony of President 
Washington, 40. 

Dana, E. T., arrest and maltreatment 
of, at Heidelberg, Baden, 2772. 

Dana, Francis; lawyer, jurist; b. in 
Charlestown, Mas.s., June 13, 1713; dele- 
gate from Massachusetts to the Conlinenlal 
Congress. 1776-79, and in 1784 signed the 
Articles of Confederation ; S('crt'tary of lega- 
tion to l*arls under John Adams ; appointed 
minister to Russia, but not officially re- 
ceived; appointed minister to France, *1797, 
but declined: chief justice of Stale court, 
1791-1806, when 'he resigned; died Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 25, 1811. 

Dana, Francis, minister to France, nom- 
ination of, and reasons therefor, 235. 
Danforth, Henry G., b. Juno 14, is.51, in 
the town of Gates (now part of Rochostor), 
Monroe (^ounty, N. Y. ; educated in private 
schools in Iloohpst(>r, at Pliilllps 1-^xeter 
Academy, Exeter. N. II., and was graduated 
from Harvard ('ollege in 1877, from the 
Harvard Law School in 1880; was admitU'd 
to the bar In 1880; elected to tin* <>2(1, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from New York. 
Daniel, Peter Vyvian; lawyer, jurist ; b. 
Stafford Co., Va., April 24, 1784; served In 
State legislature and as lieutenant-gover- 
nor; appointed judge of TTnitc'd Statt's Dis- 
trict Court for Virginia, 1836. and In 1840 
was made justice of tlie Sufireme Court of 
the United Stales ; died Richmond, Va., 
June 30, 1860. 

Daniel, Peter ‘V., Bupremo Court Jus- 
tice, death of, referred to, 3250. 
Daniels, Jared W., member of Indian 
commission, 5579. 

Daniels, Josephus, Secretary of tin* Navy 
under President Wilson ; b. Washington, N. 
C., May 18, 1802; son of Josephus and 
Mary (Cloves) Daniels: receiv(*d an a(‘a- 
demlc education in Wilson (N. C. i Col- 
legiate Institute; a n(‘wspa])er man by pro- 
fession ; his field of journalism began wlu'ii, 
between the ages of fift»*en and Rix(e('n. he 
started a little paper In Wilson ealh d The 
Cornucopia, of Which he was the amateur 
editor; at the age of eighteen was tin* edi- 
tor of the Wilson (N. C.) Advance, a \vt‘ek- 
Iv paper; admitted to the bar in 1885. but 
did not practice law ; became editor Raleigh 
(N. C.) State Chronicle in 1885; married 
Addle W., daughter of Major W. H. lUigley, 
May 2, 1888, and has four sons ; stale 
printer for North Carolina, 1887-J89:i; ehlef 
clerk, Department of the Interior. 1893- 
189.5; trustee University of North Carolina 
and member of the executive committ(‘<^ of 
Ihe board of trustees; in 1894 he consol- 
idated the State Chronicle and fhe Yortli 
Carolinian with the News and Observer, 
and has since been its editor ; has b(*en the 
North Carolina member of the Demoerntic 
national committee for twenty year'^ ; nomi- 
nated, confirmed, and commissioned H('cre' 
tary of the Navy, March 5, 1913. 

Daniels, William H., collector of cus- 
toms, suspension of, referred to, 4741, 
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Dart, Anson, oflBlcial conduct of, re- 
ferred to, 3015, 3016. 

Davenport, Janies S.; b. near Gaylesvllle, 
Cherokee County, Ala., Sept. 21, 1864 ; 
moved to Conway. Faulkner County, Ark., 
where he was educated in the public schools 
and the academy at Greenbrier, Ark., read 
law and was admitted to the bar : Feb. 14, 
1800; in October of that year moved to In- 
dian Territory, and continued the practice 
of his profession : has been twice married, 
in 1892 to Culielraa Ross, w'ho died in 1898, 
and on .luno 15, 190T, to Miss Ryrd Iron- 
side, both citizens by blood of the 'Cherokee 
Nation ; he served two terms in the lower 
house of the Cherokee Legislature from 1897 
to 1901, being elctod speaker the latter 
term, the only intermarried white man who 
ever held that position; was selected one 
of the attorneys for the Cherokee Nation 
and ‘held that position until March 4, 1907 ; 
twice el(‘c((‘d mayor of Vlnita, lOO.'i and 
190-1. voluntarily retiring at the end of his 
S(‘(*()nd t<'rTii : elected to the 60th. 62d, C3d 
and (}4th Congresses from Oklahoma. 

David, Pierre Jean, Viust of Lafayette 
presented to Couf^ress by, 992. 
Davidson, Francis S.: 

Act for relief of, 6736. 

Vetoed, 6773. 

Davidson, James H.; b. Colehester, Del- 
aware Co., N. y., June 18. 1858 : grad- 
uated Albany Law School 1884 and was 
admitted to the bar of New York: subse- 
quently moved to Wisconsin and commenced 
the praclic(' of law at I’rimvton in 1887 : 
in 1888 was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Green T^ake County; in 1892 removed to 
Oshkosh ; in 1895 was appointed city attor- 
I\ey ; elected to the .55th. 56th, 571h, 58th. 
59111, 60th, 61 si, (>2d and G4tli Congresses 
from Wisconsin. 

Davis, Charles Henry; American naval 
officer; b. Boston, Mass., Jan. 16, 1807: d. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 18, 1877 : entered 
the navy in 1823, became commander in 
1854, and served as chief of staff and cap- 
tain of the fleet in the expedition under 
Dupont which captured Port lloval, S C., 
in 1861 ; in command of the Missls.slpnl 
gunboat flotilla he overcame the (^onfedor- 
a(c fleet olT Port Pillow May 10, 1862; and 
again off Memphis June (>, 1862, on which 
day he received the surrender of the Con- 
federate commander; promoted to rear- 
admiral Feb. 7, 1863: wrote “The Coast 
Purvey of the United States” (1849). and 
“Narrative of the North Polar Expedition 
of the U, 8. Polaris^^ (1876). 

Davis, Charles Henry; 

Correspondence regarding squadron 
at itio Janeiro and the Paraguay 
difficulties, 3890. 

Bear-admiral in Navy, nomination 
of, 3356. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3284. 

Davis, Charles Russell; b. Pittsfield, 111. : 
moved to Lesueur Co,, Minn., at an early 
age ; admitted to the bar and practiced law 
for more than thirty years In Minnesota ; 
Rerv(‘d for two yoais in the house of repre- 
and four years in the Slate sen- 
ate of Minnesota; elected to the 58th. 59th, 
eOth, 61st. 62d. 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Minnesota. 


Day 

Davis, Cushman Kellogg; diplomat and 
statesman ; b. Henderson, Jefferson County, 
N. Y., June 16, 1838; received a common 
school and collegiate education, graduating 
from the University of Michigan in June, 
1857 ; lawyer ; first lieutenant in the Twen- 
ty-eighth Wisconsin Infantry 1862-1864; 
member of the Minnesota legislature in 
1867 ; United States district attoruoy for 
Minnesota 1868-1873; governor of Minne- 
sota 1874-1875 ; elected to the United Stales 
Senate as a Repnbliean to succeed lion. S. 
J. 11. McMillan, and took his seat March 4, 
1887; twice re-elected and served until his 
death, at St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 27, 1900; 
memi)er of the commission which met at 
I’aris, France, in Sept., 1898. to arrange 
terras of i)ence beUvoen the United States 
and Spain; died at St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 27, 
1900. 

Davis, Cushman K., member of 8panish- 
American Peace Commission, 6322. 
Davis, David (1815-1886); jurist and 
Ftatosmah ; b. In Cecil Co., Md. ; associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
1862-77; nominated for President by the 
I.abor-Roform party against Grant, 1872; 
Ignited Stales Senator from Illinois. 1877- 
83: when Arthur succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, Davis was acting Vice-President, 
1881-83. 

Davis, George W., member of board to 
consider expedition to be sent for re- 
lief of Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4813. 

Davis, J. C. Bancroft, Acting Secretary 
of State, 4178, 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-1S89) ; statesrann; 
b. in Christian Co., Ky. ; gradual ('d Wc^f 
point. 1828, took part in the Black TTawk 
nnd Mexican wars; member of (Vuigross 
from Mississippi. 1845-46: United States 
Senator from Mississippi, 18 17 51; Seere- 
ta?\v of War under Pboce, 1S53-5T ; Unit('d 
States Senator. 1857-61; pvesldf'nl of tiie 
(Confederate State's. 1862; arr('st<'d near 
Irwinsville. Ga.. 18(;5; imprisoned in Fort- 
ress Monroe, 1865-67, and amnestied, 1868. 

Davis, Jefferson; 

Correspondence of governor of South 
Carolina with President delayed by, 
3195. 

Declaration of, and advisability of 
attempting negotiations with, dis- 
cussed, 3455. 

Imprisonment of, and reasons for not 
placing upon trial, inquired into, 
3572. 

Report of Attorney-General regard- 
ing, referred to, 3576. 
Negotiations with, for restoration of 
peace discussed and correspondence 
regarding, 3461. 

Official acts of, in Virginia declared 
null and void, 3535. 

Reward offered for arrest of, 3505. 
Persons claiming, directed to file 
claims, 3551. 

Day, William R.; lawyer, dlploraat; Sec- 
retary of State under President McKinley ; 
commlsioner to conclude the peace treaty 
between the United States and Spain In 
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3808; b. April 17, 1840, In Ravenna, Ohio; 
his father and his maternal grandfather 
and great-grandfather were eminent law- 
yers ; he was educated in Ohio public 
schools and the University of Michigan ; 
began practice in C'autoii, Ohio, and was 
offered position of IJ, S. District Judge by 
I*rcsi(leut Harrison ; personal friendship 
for Mr. McKinley drew him into politics ; 
and he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of State under Secretary John Sherman, 
and upon the latter’s resignation Mr. Day 
succeeded to the cabinet position. War 
had been declared against Spain, and it was 
due to Secretary Day’s skill in diplomacy 
that the <M»nflict was contiaed to the two 
nations directly concerned. When Spain 
asked peace terms Mr. Day signed the pro- 
tocol pro! Iding for a commission of live 
members to meet at Paris to conclude the 
final terms. He presided over the commis- 
sion, and signed a treaty of peace Dec. 10, 

3 898. and upon his return to the United 
States, w'as appointed U. S. Circuit Judge 
of the Si Mb Judicial Circuit, and in Febru- 
ary, 1908, became an associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Day married in 
Canton, Ohio, and had four sons, William 
L., Luther, Stephen and Rufus. 

Day, William R.: 

President of Spanish- American Peace 
Commission, 6322. 

Secretary of State, 6476. 

Dearborn, Henry (father of H. A. S. Dear- 
born), Secretary of War under President 
Jefferson ; b. Hampton, N. IL, Feb. 23, 
1751 ; received a public school education ; 
studied inedicino ; began practicing in 1772; 
captain during the Revolutionary War; 
moved to Monmouth. M(‘., in June, 1784; 
elected brigadier-general of militia in 1787 ; 
and made major general in 1789 ; appointed 
I’nited States marshal for the district of 
Maine in 1789 ; elected a Representative 
from one of the Maine districts of Massa- 
<*husctts to the 3d Congress as a Democrat, 
and reelected to the 4th (’ongress, serving 
from Doc. 2, 1793, until March ,3, 1797 ; 
appoint('d Secretary of War, and served 
from March 4. 1801, until March 7, 1809; 
appointed collector of the port of Boston 
hy President Madison In 1809, which posi- 
tion he held until Jan. 27, 1812, when he 
was appointed senior major-general in the 
United States Army; in ‘ command at the 
capture of York (now Toronto), April 27, 
1818; recalled from the frontier July 6, 
3 818, and placed in command of the city 
of New York ; appointed minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Portugal by President Monroe, 
and served from May 7, 1822, until June 
80, 1824, when, by 'his own request, he was 
recalh'd ; returned to Roxbury, Mass., where 
he died June 6, 1829. 

De Camp, John, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 

Decatur, Stephen; naval officer; b. Sin- 
nepuxent, Md., January, 1779 ; entered navy 
1798; February, 1804, entered the harbor 
of Tripoli with a small partv and burned 
the American frigate Philadelphia, which 
had been captured by Barbarian ; for this 
act he was promoted to captain ; active In 
of 1812, as commander of United 
Htafes and PreMdent ; commander of squad- 
ron sent to Mediterranean, 181.5, and cap- 
tured two Algerine war vessels and dic- 
tated treaty of peace to Dey of Algiers; 
killed in a duel near Rladensburg, Md., 
March 22, 1820, by Commodore James Bar- 
ron, 


Decatur, Stephen: 

Captain in Navy, advancement of, to 
grade of, referred to, 362. 

Claims of, arising from recapture of 
the Philadelphia^ 1025. 

Commander of the United StateSy 506. 
De Haven, Lieut. Edwin J., expedition 
commanded by, in search of Sir John 
Franklin and companions, return of, 
2668. 

De Kalb, Baron Johann, claims of rep- 
resentatives of, for services rendered 
United States in Kevolutionary War, 
1270. 

Delafield, Richard, member of board to 
examine quotas of States under call 
for troops, 3476. 

Delano, Columbus, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under President Grant ; b. Shoreham, 
Vt., in 1809 ; moved to Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
In 3817 ; received an academic education ; 
studied law, and In 1831 admitted to the 
bar ; elected a Representative from Ohio to 
the 29fb Congress as a Whig; defeated by 
two votes at the Whig state convention in 
1847 as a candidate for the nomination for 
governor ; delegate to the Republican na- 
tional convention at Chicago w'hich nomi- 
nated Lincoln and Hamlin ; served as state 
commissary-general of Ohio In 18<)1 ; de- 
feated by two votes for the TTnited States 
Senate in 1862 ; member of the state house 
of representatives In 1868 ; delegate to the 
Republican national convention at Balti- 
more which nominated Lincoln and John- 
son ; elected to the 89th Congress as a 
Republican ; reelected to the 40th Congress ; 
(rcorge W. Morgan. Democrat, obtained the 
certificate of election, but was voted out of 
his seat June 8. 1868, and Mr. Delano 
recognized; appointed Secretary of the Iri- 
terior, Nov. 1, 3 870, which position he held 
until Oct. 19, 1875, when he resigned. 

Delfosse, M. Maurice, scloction of, as 
commissioner on fisheries question 
with Great Britain referred to, 4438. 
De Long, George W., death of, in 
Jeannette expedition, 4726. 

Remains of, removed to United States, 
4834. 

De Martens, M. T., arbitrator, in Vene- 
zuelan boundary dispute, 6338. 

Denby, Charles: 

Member of Commission to Philippine 
Islands, 6584. 

Minister to China, regulations for 
consular courts promulgated by, 
5388. 

Dennison, William, Governor of Ohio 
(1860-62), and postmaster-general under 
President Lincoln ; b. Cincinnati, Nov. 23, 
1815. He was graduated from Miami Uni- 
versity in 1835, was admitted to the bar in 
1840, and settled at Columbus, Ohio, where 
after some years of legal practice, he be- 
came president of a bank and of a railroad, 
and was sent to the legislature In 1848-50. 
In 1856 he was a member of the Pittsburgh 
convention which organized the Rpoubllcan 
party, and of that which met at I'hlladeU 
phla. June 17th, and nominated J. C. Fre- 
mont. As governor in 1860-62 he was 
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vc^y active In supporting the war by rais- 
ing troops and supplies, as well as in pro- 
tecting the border ; some of his measures 
at this time were thought to be at least 
extra-constitutional. It was through -Gov. 
Dennison’s efforts that West Virginia was 
saved to the Union. He assured tne Union- 
ists of that state that if they would break 
off from old Virginia and adhere to the 
Union, he would send the necessary mili- 
tary force to protect them. When it became 
necessary to redeem this pledge, Gov. Den- 
nison sent Ohio militia, who, uniting with 
the loyai citizens, drove the Confederates 
out of West Virginia. When the general 
government was . about to refund to Ohio 
money used for military purposes, the state 
auditor and the attorney-general decided 
that this mon(*y could not legally bo used 
again for military purposes. Gov. Denni- 
son, ther(‘fore, through his personal agents, 
caused it to be collect(‘d from the federal 
government, and used it for military pur- 
poses instead of turning it into the Dhlo 
state treasury. It was again refunded to 
Ohio, again collected by his aj^ents, and 
was thus used over and over again, so that 
he intercetited in all $1,077,000. It was a 
high-handed measure, but justifiable on the 
ground of public necessity. He presented 
satisfactory accounts, and vouchers to the 
h'gislature for every dollar, and no shadow 
was ever cast upon him or Ills ofllcers who 
disbursed it. In 1804 be presided over the 
national eonventlou of his party at Btilti- 
more, and was called into the cabinet by 
Presidf'iit Tiineoln in October, 1804, as post- 
master-general. This post he held until 
July, 1800. He reappeared In the political 
field as a member of th(* national convention 
of 1880 and a candidate for United States 
Senator, but was not eh*cted. He was a 
benefactor of Dennison Tluiverslty, founded 
in 18111 at Granville, Ohio. Gov. Dennison 
died Juno 15, 1882. 

Denniston, William H., act for relief 

of, vetoed, 4222. • 

Dent, Stanley Hubert, Jr.; b. Enfania, 
Ala.. Aug. 10, 1800 ; graduated from the 
Southern TTnlversIty. of Greensboro, Ala., 
witli the degree of A. B., in 1880, and in 
1889 was graduated in law from the Thii- 
verslty of Virginia ; elected to the 01st Con- 
gress from Alabama, receiving 10,754 votes, 
iioiK* being east against lilm, ami re-elected 
to the 02d Congress without opposition; and 
later to the O.'ld and 04th Congresses. 

Depew, Cbauncey Mitchell; b. Peeksklii, 
N. Y., April 2.3, 1834 ; graduated from Yale 
College in 1850, and in 1887 received tbe 
degree of LL. D. from his alma mater ; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 18.')8, elected to tbe 
ass(‘mbly in 1801 and 1802; in 1803 candi- 
date for secretary of state, and reversed 
the Democratic success of 1802, being elect- 
ed by 30,000 majority ; In 1800 appointed 
attorney for the New York & Harlem Rail- 
road Company ; made general counsel of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company In 1875; president of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 
1885: resigned In 1899 to become chairman 
of the boards of directors of the New York 
Central, the Lake Shore, the Michigan Cen- 
tral. and the New York, Chicago & St. 
I,(Ouls Railroad companies ; elected to the 
United States Senate from New York in 
1899 ; re-elected 1905. 

De Poiery, Mr., captain by brevet, nom- 
ination of, and reasons therefor, 67, 


Devens 


Derrick, W. S., Acting Secretary of 

State, 2613. 

Dewey, George; Admiral of the Navy; b. 
Montpelier, Vt., Dec. 20, 1837 ; graduated 
Annapolis Naval Academy, 1858, and as- 
signed to Mediterranean squadron ; served 
throughout Civil War in navy of lower Mis- 
sissippi River and Gulf of Mexico, and later 
with North Atlantic squadron ; commander 
of Narragansett, 1870 ; had charge of Pacitic 
survey and Secretary of Lighthouse Board, 
1872-82 ; captain-commander of the Dolghin, 
of White Squadron, 1884 ; commodore, 1890 ; 
assigned to Asiatic squadron, Nov. 30, 1897 ; 
April, 1898, following British declaration of 
neutrality, left port of Hong Kong, arriv- 
ing at Manila Bay April 30, with niiu* ves- 
sels and 1,094 men ; May 1, destroyed the 
Spanish IUm'L of thirteen vessels and re- 
duced the live batteries defending the city : 
raised to rank of acting rear-admiral and 
received vote of thanks and sword ; Con- 
gress, 1899, r»'-cr(‘ated rank of Admiral, and 
President McKinley appointed Dewey to the 
office previously held only by F'arragut and 
Porter. Admiral Dewey died Jan. 16, 1917. 

Dewey, George: 

Attack of American land forces and 
capture of Manila assisted by 
squadron under, 6319. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. 

Member of Philippine Commission, 
6584. 

Spanish fleet destroyed in Manila 
Bay by American squadron un- 
der, 6297, 6315. 

Appointed acting rear-admiral, 
6297, 6568. 

Sword to be presented to, 6302. 
Thanks of C>ongress to, 6298. 
Recommended, 6297. 

Reply of, 6302. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. 

Referred to, 6297. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, 
etc., for Phili])]>ino Islands re- 
quested by President, 6580. 
Devens, Charles, Attomoy-Ciuieral under 
President Hayes ; b. (diarlestown, Middle- 
sex Co., Mass., April 4. 1S20, the son of 
Charles and Mary Lithgow Devens. and 
grandson of Richard Deviuis, a revolution- 
ary patriot. His maternal grandfather wa.s 
Col. Arthur Lithgow, of Augusta, Mo. 
Charles entered Harvard, from which he 
was graduated in 18.38. He subscmiently 
Htudi(‘d law in the Harvard Law School, 
and afterward with Hubbard & Watts of 
Boston. In 1841 ho was admitted to the 
bar. and at once began the practice of his 
profession at North fif'ld. later removing to 
Greenfield. In 18-18-49 he served a? a 
member of the state senate, and from the 
latter year until 1853 as United States mar- 
shal for the district of Massachusetts. 
When the Civil War broke out ho enlisted 
In the eause of the Union, and on April 19. 
1861, was unanimously elected major of the 
third battalion rifles — three full companies, 
with which he at once proceeded to the 
front. On July 26th of the same year 
Major Devens was made colonel of' the 
fifteenth regiment Massachusetts volunteers 
He was brevetted brigadier-general during 
the siege of Yorktown, and look command 
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of a brigade In touch’s division, fourth 
army corps. lien. Dcveris was severely 
wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks, but 
would not leave the ii<‘ld until tne fail of 
night terminated the hostilities for the day. 
At the battle of Auiu'tam his horse was 
shot from under him, anti for gallant con- 
duct while in command of a brigade at 
Fredericksburg he was complimented by the 
general commanding the division. At the 
r«‘qiiest of (len. Oraut, (Jen. Devens In April, 
]hG 5 , was commissioned major-general by 
brevet for gallnnti’y and gt>od conduct at 
the capture of Richmond, lie was mustered 
out of service, at his own retpiest. at Wash- 
ington, in June, after a brilliant* mili- 

tary <‘ai'eor of live y('ars and thr<‘e months. 
He was elected national commander of the 
(J. A. R. to succeed (Jen. I turn side, and 
has also served as eommander of the Mili- 
tary Order Loyal liCglon of Massachusetts, 
as wmll as of the mflltary societies of the 
army of the I’otomnc and of the James, 
and'of the sixth army corps. In 1807 Gov. 
liulloek appointed Gen. Devens one of the 
judges of the superior court of Mas.saehu- 
petts, and in 187:1 Gov. Washburn made 
him one of the judges of the supreme court. 
On March 10, 1877, he became a member 
of Ihesldent Hayes’s cabinet, taking the 
portfolio of Attorney-General. Upon re- 
turning to Massachusetts, Gen. Devens was 
reappointed to the supreme bench by Gov. 
Long. 

Dexter, John S., district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91, 

Dexter, Samuel, Secretary of War under 
President John Adams ; b. Massachusetts, 
May 14, 1701 *, graduated from Harvard 
College In 1781 : studied law and admitted 
to the bar ; member of the state house of 
representatives, 1788-1790, elected a Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts to t'he 3d 
('ong'i'ess as a Federalist ; elected to the 
ThiKod States Senate, serving from Doc. 2, 
1709, until he resigned in June. 1800; ap- 
iHdnted Secretary of War, May 13, 1800, 
and Secretary of the Treasury, Dec. 31, 
1800 ; declined the mission to Spain of- 
fered him by ITesldent Madison ; while on 
his way home with his family from Wash- 
ing! on, 1). C., died at Athens, N. Y,, May 3, 
1810 : published The I’rogress of Selonce 
(a poem), 1780, also Speeches and Political 
Papers, and several other political pam- 
phlets. 

Diaz, A. J., arrest and imprisonment of, 
by Cuban authorities, 5516. 

Diaz, Porfirlo, revolution in Mexico 
and installation of, as President, 
4419, 6333. 

Dick, Charles; lawyer ; h. Akron, Ohio, 
Nov. 3, 1858 ; served in the Eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry in Cuba In the war wltt 
Spain ; represented the Nineteenth Ohio Dls 
trlct in the 55th, 56th, 67th, and 58th Con- 
gresses ; instrumental in securing the en- 
actment of the Dick Mflitia law, and rais- 
ing pay of army and navy ; elected March 
2, 1904, United States Senator for the 
short and long terms from Ohio. 

Dickerson, Mahlon (brother of Philemon 
Dickerson), Secretary of the Navf under 
Presidents Jackson and Van Buren ; born 
at Hanover, N. J., April 17, 1770; grad- 
uated from Princeton College In 1789 ; 
studied law and In 1773 was admitted to 
the bar; began the practice of his profes- 


sion at Philadelphia ; quartermaster-general 
of l*en;isylvania, I 8 O 0 -I 8 O 8 ; recorder of 
the city court of i’lilladelphla. 1808*1810; 
returned to New Jersey ; member of the 
state house of remresentatives in 1814 * 
governor of New Jersey, 1815-17 ; elected 
United States Senator from New Jersey as 
a State Rights Democrat : serving from 
December 1, 1817, to March 2, 1833 ; ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy June 30, 
1834, and reappointed by President Van 
Buren ; United States district judge of the 
district of New Jersey ; delegate to the 
state constitutional convention in 1844; 
president of the Amevlcan Inslitulo, 184(1- 
1848 : died at his hom^' In Succasuuna, 
Morris County, N. J., Oct. 5, 1853. 

Dickinson, Don. McDonald, l*ost master- 
general under President Cleveland, born 
Jan. 17, 1846, at Port Ontario, Oswego 
Co., N. Y. Ills ancestors were among the 
early settlers of Massachusetts, and his 
father and grandfather natives of the state. 
T'he first of the family who came to Amer- 
ica was John Dickinson, a member of 
the Continental congress of 1774, president 
of the executive council, and one of the 
founders of Dickson College, (.'arlisle, I'a.. 
to whom Jonathan Dickinson, chief justice 
of the province of Pennsylvania In 1719, 
was also related in the direct line. The 
father of Mr. IMekinson in 1820 explored 
the shores of lakes Erie, Huron and Michi- 
gan in a birch-bark canoe, and in 1848 re- 
moved to Michigan, settling in St, Clair 
county, where his son received his primary 
education in the public schools, and enter- 
ing the law department of the University 
of Michigan, was graduated before reach- 
ing his majority. The interval prior to 
his admission to the bar he spent in study- 
ing the manag('ment of cases and the prac- 
tical application of the philosophy and 
logLs of law. In 1867 he entered upon a 
successful and lucrative i)ractlce. being 
concerned in all of the leading cases un- 
der the bankruptcy act of that year. In 
1872 he tmtered political life, and iu 1876, 
as chairman of the state democratic cen- 
tral committee, conducted the TTlden cam- 
paign, being brought into close relations 
with that slatesinnn until hl.s death. As 
member of the national democratic com- 
mittee In 1884-85, he enjoyed the full con- 
fidence and esteem of President Uleveland, 
who in 1888 called him to a .seat In his 
cabinet, being the fourth representative of 
Michigan to he honored thus, 

Dickinson, Jacob McGavock, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Secretary of War in President 
Taft’s Cabinet; b. Jan. 30, 1851, Columbus, 
Miss. ; graduated from the University of 
Nashville ; studied law at Columbia College, 
New York, in Paris, and at the Unlver.sity 
of Leipzig: L.L. I)., Columbia TJnIversity 
of New York, University of Illinois and 
Yale; Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States from Peb. 16. 1895, to March 
8 , 1897 : in 1903 appeared as counsel for 
the United States before the Ala.skan 
Boundary Tribunal in London ; Assistant 
Professor of Latin In the University of 
Na.shvllle ; served sevei’al times by special 
appointment as Judge on the Supreme Bench 
of Tennessee ; was General Counsel of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company at the 
time of appointment as Secretary of War. 

Dickson, James C., receiver of public 
moneys, nomination of, withdrawn 
and reasons therefor, 1040. 

Dickson, Walter, outrages committed 
on family of, iu Palestine, 3015. 
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Dies, Martin; b. in Jackson Parish, La., 
March 13, 1870; moved to Texas with his 
parents In 1876; elected county Judge of 
Tyler County in 1894; district attorney of 
the first judicial district of Texas in 1898 ; 
elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64tb Con- 
gresses from Texas. 

DiUingham, William Paul; b. Waterbury, 
Vt, Dec. 12, 1843 ; admitted to the bar In 
1S67 : member of the Vermont house of rep- 
resentatives in 187r> and again in 1884; a 
stale senator in 1878 and again in 1880; 
governor of Vermont from 1888 1o 1890; 
Oct, 18, 1900, was elected United States 
Senator from Vc'rmont to fill a vacancy 
caused by (he death of .liistic S. Morrill ; 
Oct. 1.5, 1902, elected to succeed htm.self, 
ami n'-eleeted Oct. 21, 1908, for the term 
eiuliiig March 3, 191 o. 

Dingle, W. B., arrest and maltreatment 
of, at Heidelberg, Baden, 2772. 
Dingley, Nelson, Jr. (1832-1S99) ; states- 
man ; I). Durham, Me. ; for thirty years 
(1856-86) he was editor of the Leuinton 
Journal: sat in the State Legislature, 1862- 
7.3; and was siK'aker, 1863-64; governor of 
Maine. 1874 75; sat in Congress, 1881-99; 
framed tlu* Dingley tariff hill of 1897. 

Dinsmore, Silas, eommissioner to treat 
with Indians, 423. 

Dix, John Adams; soldier, statesman; b. 
Doseawi'ii, N. II., .fiily 24, 1798; joined the 
army in 1812 and served through the second 
war wllli Ihigland; wliile siu-vlng in liu* 
army studied law, and in 1828 resigned his 
commission as ca[)taln and took up practice 
of law at Cooperstown, N. Y, ; served as ad- 
iiitaul-gemual and secretary of state of New 
York; was eh'etc'd to the state legislature 
and United Stat('H Senator ; appointed Sec- 
re tai’y of the I'reasury, ,Ian. 0, 1861 ; while 
in this position, with the Confederacy or- 
gaTjiz('d and the authority of the Federal 
(lovernment defied in the South, he sent to 
Ll('Ut(‘nant Caldwell in the rev^mue service 
at New Orleans the historic message : “If 
any one attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him on the spot” ; organ- 
i’/<d and sent into service during the Civil 
War SHVonleeri regiments of militia; major- 
gen(M'al of volunteers, .lime, 1861 ; as com- 
mander of the Seventh Army Corps he se- 
cured eontrol of the whole country between 
the Pamunkc'.v and Rappahannock rivers, 
and cut off Oen. Lee's communication with 
Richmond, and had (he Confederate capital 
almost at his mercy in .Tune, 1863, when 'he 
was ordered to fall l)ack to the defen.se of 
Washington : during the draft riots in New 
York, in 1863, h<' was appointed commander 
of the Department of the East and succeed- 
ed in subduing the disorder and restoring 
husin(‘ss confidence ; first president of the 
thiion racifie Railway Company, 186.3-68; 
served through the Civil War, and was 
appointed minister to France; and later 
was elected governor of Now York, 1872; 
died New Y^ork City, April 21, 1879. 

Dix, John A.: 

Applications to go south across mil- 
itary lines to be made to, 3302. 
Authority given to, while command- 
ing at Baltimore, 3313. 
Commissioner to examine cases of 
State prisoners, 3310, 

Mentioned, 3279. 

Prisoners of war released to report 
to, 3303. 


Dixon, Lincoln; b. Vernon, Jennings Co., 
Ind., Feb. 9, 1860 ; elected prosecuting at- 
torney for the sixth judicial circuit of the 
state In 1884; re-elected in 1886, 1888, and 
1890; was elected to the 59th, 00th, 61st, 
62d. 63d and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 

Dobbin, James Cochrane, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Pierce ; born at 
Fayetteville, N. C., in 1814; gntdiiated 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1832; studied law, and admitted to the 
bar In 1825; began practicing at Fayette- 
ville ; elected a Representative from North 
Carolina to the Twenty-ninth Congress as 
a Democrat ; declined to he a candidate for 
re-election : member of the hoiis<' of <‘om- 
mons In 1848, 1850, and 1852, and In 1850 
was speaker; delegate to the national Dem- 
ocratic convention at Raltlmore in 1852; 
Secretary of the Navy from March 7. 1853, 
to March 6, 18.57 ; died at Fayetteville, N. 
C., Aug. 4, 1857. 

Dodge, Grenville M.; engineer, soldl<'r; 
b. Danvers, Mass., April 12, 1831 ; received 
a liberal education and graduated at the 
military university, Norwich, Vt. ; studied 
civil engineering ; chief (uiglnet'r of the 
Union Ihielfie Railroad; ent(M-ed the Union 
Army as a captain and left the service* as 
a major-general; elected a Reprc'sentative 
from lowii to the 40th Congress as a Repul)- 
liean ; located in New Y’ork (Tty, hut still 
regained resideneo in Iowa; president of 
Society of Army of 3'enn(‘SH('e ; president of 
New York eomimindery of Loyal L(‘glon ; 
president of eommissloh to Imiuire Into the 
management of the wnr witli Spain: ex- 
tensively interested in w(*stern railroad 
building and management ; vice-president of 
tho Grant Monument Association. 

Dodge Henry (father of Augustus C. 
Dodge) ; soldier and statesman ; b. Vin- 
cennes, Ind., Oct. 12, 1782; received a 
limited education ; emigrated to Missouri ; 
served In tho Black Hawk and other Indian 
wars; left the army as colonel of tho First 
United States Dragoons July, 1836; gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin from July 4, 1836, to 
1841 ; elected a delegate from Wisconsin to 
the 27th Congress as a Democrat; ro-eleeted 
to tho 2Sth Congress; again appointed gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, Feb. 6, 1846: elected 
TTnlted States Senator from Wisconsin as a 
Democrat, and rc-edertod, serving from 
June 23, 1848, to March 3, 1857. 

Dodge, Henry, troops in Indian cam- 
paign under command of, 1332, 
Dodge, William E.; merchant; b. Hart- 
ford, Conn., S('pt. 4, 1805; received a liberal 
education ; moved to New Y'ork in 1818 ; be- 
came a clerk In a store, and in 1826 eoni- 
menced businoss on his own account ; estab- 
lished the house of Plielps, Dodge & C;!o., of 
which he Avas the head for forty years; 
delegate to the peace convention in 1861 ; 
claimed to have been elected a Representa- 
tive from New Y’^ork to the 39th Congress 
(James Brooks having received the certifi- 
cate of election and taken his seat), and on 
April 6, 1866, the Hoiise decided that Mr. 
Dodge was entitled to the seat, serving from 
April 6, 1866. to March 3. 1807; died Feb. 
9, 1883, at New York City. 

Dodge, William E., member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 

Dole, Sanford Ballard; Judge of the su- 

preme court of Hawaii, head of the pro- 
visional government of Hawaii, and presi- 
dent of the republic of Hawaii from tho 
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overthrow of the kingdom till the annexa- 
tion of the islandfS to the United States ; 
b. Hawaii, April 23. 1844, of Vraerlcan 
parents: admitted to the bar in Boston, and 
returned to Hawaii ; the provisional gov- 
ernment, of which he was the head, nego- 
tiated a treaty of annexation with the 
United States, but Uresident Cleveland with- 
drew the treaty and requested President 
Dole to relinquish to the queen her author- 
ity in the Islands ; Dole refused and later 
(1808) visited the Tinited States and Con- 
gress j)asHcd an act annexing the Islands to 
the United States. 

Dole, Sanford B.: 

Member of commission to recommend 
lepfislation for Hawaiian Islands, 
6333. 

Minister of foroip^n affairs of provi- 
sional government of Hawaii, let- 
ter from, transmitted, 5906, 5907. 
Sovereignty of Hawaiian Islands 
transferred to United States by, 
6332. 

Dole, William P., treaty with Indians 
eoneluded by, 3393, 3394, 3395, 3400, 
3402, 3411, 3413. 

Dolliver, Jonathan Prentiss; b. near 
Klngwood, Preston Co.. Va., (now W. Va.), 
Peb. 0, 1.858 ; graduated In 1875 from the 
West Virginia University; w'as admitted to 
the bar in 1878; eleet(‘d to the 5l8t (’’on- 
gress from Iowa : member of the House 
also in the r)2d, 53d. 54th, HHlh, and 5Gth 
Coiigr(‘ssos ; Aug. 23. 1900, appointed United 
Slates Senator to fill a vacancy ; elected 
Jan. 21, 1902, to succeed himself ; re-elect- 
ed, 1907, senator from Jowu ; died in 1911. 

Donaldson, Edward, thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 

Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., treaty with Al- 
giers concluded by, 184. 

Donelson, Andrew J., minister to Ger- 
many, nomination of, 2455. 

Keeall of, referred to, 2549. 

Doremus, Frank E.; b. Venango County, 
Pa., Aug, 31. 186.5 ; served in the liOgisla- 
ture of Michigan 1891-2; has been assi.stant 
corporation counsel and controller of the 
eity of Detroit; elected to the <>2d, 63d 
and 64 th Congresses from Michigan. 

Dorn, Andrew J., commissioner for the 
United States, treaty made by, with 
the Senecas, August, 1854, 2829. 

Doty, James Duane; .statesman; b. New 
York in 1799; received a common school 
education ; moved to Menasha, "Wis. ; elected 
a delegate from Wisconsin to the 25th and 
26th Congresses ; governor of Wisconsin 
1841-1844 ; elected a Representative from 
Wisconsin to the 31st Congre,ss as a Demo- 
crat and to the 32d Congress as a Free-soil 
Democrat ; appointed treasurer of Utah and 
governor of that Territory in 1864 by Pre.si. 
dent Lincoln ; died at Salt Lake City, June 
13, 18C5. 

Doty, James D.: 

Mentioned, 3397. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by. 

1912. ^ 


Doughton, Eobert L.; b. Laurel Springs, 
N. C., Nov. 7, 1863 ; educated in the public 
schools and at Laurel Springs High School ; 
farmer, stock raiser, and banker ; president 
of the Deposit and Savings Bank of North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. ; elected to the state sen- 
ate from the thirty-fifth senatorial district 
November, 1908 ; elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from North Carolina. 

Douglas, James, governor of Vancou- 
ver Island, repayment of sum ad- 
vanced by, recommended, 3067. 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold (1813 18G1) ; 
politician ; b. Brandon, Vt. ; elected judge 
of the supreme court of Illinois, 1841 ; mem- 
ber of Congress from Illinois, 1843-47 ; 
United States Senator, 1847-61 ; author of 
the “Squatter sovereignty” doctrine, and 
reported the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 1854; 
nominated by the Democratie party in 1860 
against Lincoln for the Presidency ; he was 
known as the “Little Ciant.” 

Douglass, Frederick, recorder of deeds, 
District of Columbia, resignation of, 
referred to, 5116. 

Drexel, Joseph W., chairman of execu- 
tive committee on pedestal of 8tatuo 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, 
4982. 

Driscoll, Daniel A.; b. Buffalo, N, Y., 
March 6. 1875; elected to the 61st. 62d. 
63d and 64th Congresses from New York. 

Drum, Richard C., Adjutant-General: 
Union and Confederate dags, return 
of, to respective States, recom- 
mended by, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Duane, William J.; printer, editor, au- 
thor, law.ver ; Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Jackson ; b. 1780, in Clon- 
mel, Ireland ; part of his boyhood was 
spent in India, but his father came to 
America in 1795, and edited a paper, the 
Aurora, published In I’hlladelphia ; the son 
learned the printing trade and devoted some 
years to the business, and also studied 
law; admitted to the bar in 1815; he was 
deeply interested In education, and his legal 
ability won him fame and fortune; he was 
selected b.v Stephen Cirard to draw the 
will b.y which that noted philanthropist 
beoucathed some $6,000,000 to educational 
and eleemosynary Institutions In Philadel- 
phia ; every effort was made by Girard’s 
relatives to break the will, hut the terms 
were so explicit that not a flaw could he 
found in it ; Mr. Duane’s wide reputation as 
a lawyer Induced President Jackson to ap- 
point him in 1833 Secretary of the Treas^ 
ury upon the refusal of Secretary McLane 
to remove the public deposits from the 
Bank of the United States upon the order 
of the President ; Mr. Duane, after his ap- 
pointment, also refused to remove the de- 
posits, and Jackson removed him from the 
office and appointed Roger B. Taney, who 
aeceeded to the President’s demands ; Mr. 
Duane resumed the practice of law in Phil- 
adelphia, w'here be died Sept. 27, 1865 ; he 
published “Narrative and Correspondence 
Concerning the Removal of the Deposits,” 
1838; “The Law of Nations Investigated,” 
1809; “Letters on Internal Improvements,” 
1811. 

DuUye, Eugene, expulsion of, from 
Prussia, 3123, 
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Dunbar, William, appointed to explore 
Washita Kiver, 387. 

Dunham, Aaron, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 

Dunlap, Bobert P.; lawyer; b. Maine 
in 1789 ; graduated from Bowdoln Col- 
lege in 1815 ; studied law ; began prac- 
ticing at Brunswick, Me. ; member of the 
State house of representatives 1821-1823 
and of the State senate 1823-1832 ; presi- 
dium of the State senate four years; an 
executive councilor in 1833; governor of 
Maine 1834-1838; elected a Representative 
from Maine to the 28th Congress as a Deino- 
crut, and re-elected to the 29th Congress; 
collector of customs at Portland, Me., 1848- 
49 ; president of the b<iard of overseers of 
the Bowdoln College ; died at Brunswick, 
Me., Oct. 20, 1859. 

Dunlap, Robert P.: 

Correspondence regarding imprison- 
ment of Ebenezer S. Greely, 1575, 
1622. 

Correspondenee regarding northeast- 
ern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Du Pont, Henry Algernon; b. Eicuther- 
ean Mills, Newcastle Co., Del., July 30, 
1838 ; entered the TTnlvcrsity of Pennsyl- 
vania at I*hiladelphia in 1855. and 
llni(('d States Military Academy July 1, 
185(1 ; commissioned second lieutenant, 
Engineers, 1801 ; first lieutenant, Artil- 
lery, 1801 ; served with honor through- 
out (dvil War ; twdee brevetted for 
gallant and meritorious services, and 
awarded a medal by Congress ; resigned 


from the army, 1876, and became presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wilming- 
ton and Northern Railroad Company ; 
elected United States Senator June 13, 
1906, from Delaware to serve the unex- 
pired portion of the term beginning March 
4, 1905. 

Dupont, Samuel F.: 

Mentioned, 3279. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3265, 3271. 

Dupre, Henry G. ; b. Opelousns, St. Lan- 
dry Parish. La., July 28, 1873; educated 
in the public schools at Opelousas and 
graduated in 1892 from the Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, at New Orleans, with 
the d(‘gree of bachelor of arts ; subst‘- 
qinmtly n'coivcd the degree of bachelor of 
laws from the same institution ; served as 
assistant eity attorney of Now Orleans 
from 1900 to 1910; elected to the House 
of Representatives of Louisiana ; re-elected 
In 1904 and in 1908 ; elected speaker of 
the House of Rei)resentatives of Louisiana 
for the session of 1908 ; elected to the 
Sixty-first Congress Nov. 8, 1910, to fill 
the unexpired term occasioned by the 
death of the Hon. Samuel Ia Gilmore ; 
re-cleeted to the G2d, 03d and 64th Con- 
gresses. 

Dyer, Leonidas C.; b. Warren County, 
Mo., Juno 11, 1871 ; educated !n the pub- 
lic schools, Central Wesleyan College, at 
Warrenton. Mo., and the law department 
of the Washington University, city of St. 
Louis; served as assistant circuit attor- 
ney of St. Louis; served in the Spanish 
War; elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Missouri. 
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Eads, James Buchanan; en^rinoor: b. 
Miiy Hit, 18-0, in Lawnnicebur^rb, Ind. ; bo- 
ciuno self -supporting at un early age in St. 
Louis, and during bis spare time applied 
himself to the study of eiiglneeriiig and 
allied sciences without the aid of school or 
teacher; while clerk on a Mississippi liiver 
steamboat he invented the diving-bell boat 
to recover cargoes from sunken vessels, 
and, later, a larger boat, to pump sand 
and water from sunken vessels and raise 
tlie cargo Intact. Tiiese inventions proved 
snceessful and protUable and Mr. Kads in 
1H4.5 established a glass factory In St. 
Lonis, tin* tirst w(‘st of Oliio; in 1850 he 
proposed t(> ('ongia'ss a plan to remove all 
snags, sunken luilks, M’rceks and other 
obstruetioiis from tin* western rivers; the 
nu*asuro passed the house )>ut failed in the 
senate for want of time. At the outbreak 
of ei^ll war ho was <'ngaged i)V President 
Lincoln to eonstriict light draught gunboats 
to patrol wt'sieru and southern rivers. In- 
side a hiindri'd days he had built eight 
iron-clad steamboats carrying 107 large 
guns. These were the first Iron-cluds l>ullt 
in the United States, and were used In the 
eaphire of Fort Henry Feb. 0, 1802 (q. v.), 
more than a month before the Mcrrimae 
and Manilor were tiiiished ; later constructed 
six turreted Iron vessels, in which 11-iuch 
and 15-lnch giins, worked by steam, were 
loaded and tired every forty-five seconds, 
on a different plan from those of Ericsson 
and Coles, coustitiitliig the tirst manlpulu. 
lion of heavy artillery by steam. Eads’ 
next Important achievement was the design 
and const riK't Ion, froni LSOT to 1874, of the 
steel areli bridge over the Mississippi at 
St. Lonis, a marvel of engineering Bklli. 
In 1874 he began the work of deepening 
the month of the Mississippi by building 
parallel jetties out Into tin* sea across the 
l»ar of sediment that had Imen dey>osited by 
the spreading waters. This problem had 
Itaffled the skill of engineers for forty 
years ; the price agreed upon was $5,250,- 
000, and to secure the first payment half 
the work had to be executed. President 
Hrant (j)age 4.*U»2) and President Hayes 
(page 4o24) made reports on the progress 
of the work which was completed in 1871); 
published a i)lan for a slilp railway across 
the Isthmus of Tehuauteyiee, Mexico, by 
which ships and their cargoes could be 
safely and inexptuisively transported from 
o<-eau to ocean; engaged to devise improve- 
ments for St. John's Kivor, Florida ; Sacru- 
numlo River, California ; the harbor of 
Toronto. Canada;; the port of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; visited the great rivers and ca- 
nals of Europe, Asia and Africa; received 
di'grcc of LL.l). from University of Michi- 
gan ; first American to receive the Albert 
medal (Hrilish) ; died March 16, 1887, in 
Nassau, N. 1*. 

Eads, James B.: 

Grants to, for construction of jetties 
in Mississippi IHver, order regard- 
ing, 428li. 

lrni>rovomeiit of South Pass of Mis- 
sissippi Kiver, under, discussed, 
4302, 4524. 

Eaton, Dorman B., chairman Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, report of, discussed, 
4588. 

Eaton, John, publication of second edi- 
tion of Second Arctic Expedition sug- 
gested by, 4666. 

Eaton, John Henry; Secretary of War 
under President Jackson; b. Tennessee in 


1800 ; received a liberal education ; Rtndlod 
law and admitted to the l)ar ; ])racticed at, 
Nashville; elected United States Senator 
from Tennessee (in place of (Jeorge W. 
Campbell, resigned), and unanimously re- 
elected, serving from Nov. 10, 1818, to 
March, 182ft, when he resigned ; appointed 
Secretary of War; resigned .lune 18. 1831; 
appointed governor of Florida 18.‘>4-1S30; 
minister to Spain 1836-1840; died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 17, 1850. 

Eaton, John H., treaty with Indiana 
concluded by, 1271. 

Eaton, William: 

Correspond on CO regarding war with 
Tripoli transmitted, 379. 

Eckert, T. T., negotiations for, and cor- 
respondence regarding restoration of 
peace, 3461. 

Edgeomb, Willard W,, freaty with 
Orange Free State concluded by, 
4116. 

Edmunds, G-eorge E.; lawyer, President 
pro tern of Seiiutc ; b. Fi'b. 1, ISi'S, in 
Richmond, Vt. ; received a public school 
education and the instruction of a private 
tutor; studied and practici'd law; member 
of the State legislature of Vermont in 1854, 
1855, 1857, 1858, and 18'!). s(*rving three 
years as speaker; a memb(‘r of tlie State 
senate, and its presiding otficcr pro tempore 
In 1861 and 1862; api>(>lii[c(l to the Unile<l 
States Seiuile us a U(*public.\u to till the 
vacancy caused by llie deatb of Solomon 
Foot, and took liis seat Ai>ril 5, 1866 • in 
tlie Senate he had charge of tlu^ leimrt' of 
office act, atid was aethc' in the Imiieach- 
ment proceedings against I’rcsldeiit .'lohnson ; 
he helped to secure the passagi' of the n'eon- 
striietion ineasun's ; sbb'd Avith (Irani In his 
difficulties with Sunuu'r, Schurz, and 'rnim- 
hull ; member of the Elo(*toral (3>mmlssion 
in 1876-77 ; with Senator iiiunuan he 
pushed through the I’nillie Railroads fund 
irig act ; w'as the sponsor in iIk* Senate of 
the act for the suppression of polygamy in 
Utah; when Vice-Fresidc'ut Arthur bee'ame 
ITcsUlent Senator Edniniuls was eleeted 
President pro tempore of the Siuiati^; at the 
Repul)llcan National Uon\enllon.s lield In 
(’hicago in 1880 ho re<'eived ,34 votes for 
the nomination for President of tlu^ IJnileil 
States, and four years later naadved 03; 
elected by the legislature for tlie rmiiainder 
of the t{‘rm ending Marcli 4, 1861); re- 

elected for the terms ending in 1875, 1881, 
1887, and 181)3; reslgia-d Nr»v. 1, 181)1; 
member of tlie electoral eouiinlssiou of 
1876; after leaving the United Stati's S<*ii- 
ate he moved to lUiiladelphia, l*a,, w’hore 
he engaged in the practice of law. 

Edwards, Charles Gordon; b. Tattnall 
Co., Ga., July 2, 1878 ; educated at Gor- 
don Institute, Barnesville, Ga., Agricul- 
tural C'ollege, Lake City. Fla., and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, graduating R. L. from 
the latter 1898; moved to Savannali : Oct. 
11. 1906, elected to the 6()th, 61st, 626, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Georgia. 

Edwards, Ninian; lawyer, jurist; b. In 
Montgomery Co., Md., March, 1775 ; 
moved to Kentucky and was twice elected 
to the legislature ; later judge of the gen- 
eral court of Kentucky, of the circuit 
court, of the court of appeals, and finally 
chief justice of the state, all before reach- 
ing his thlrty-secend year ; appointed by 
President Madison to be governor of II* 
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linols TorrKory in 1809, to which office 
he was three times reappointed ; w'hen 
Illinois was admitted to the Union, he 
was elected to the United States Senate, 
serving from 1818-24 ; elected governof 
In 1826, serving till 1831; died of cholera 
in Belleville, 111., July 20, 1833. 

Edwards, Ninian: 

Minister to Mexico, examination of, 
by committee referred to, 808. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
589. 

Egan, Patrick, minister to Chile. (See 
Baltimore^ The.) 

Ehrman, Felix, consular correspondence 
of, 0788, 6792. 

Ekin, Janies A., member of commis- 
sion to try assassins of President 
Lincoln, etc., 3534. 

Elder, Samuel S., member of Gun Foun- 
dry Board, 4748. 

Elkins, Stephen Benton; h. Go., 

Ohio, Sopt. 20, 1841 ; was admitted to the 
bar in 1804, and went to New Mexico, and 
began the practice of law ; was a member 
of the Territorial legislative assembly of 
Now Mexico In 1804-05 ; elected to the 
43d and 44(h Congresses; later moved to 
West Virginia and devoted himself to busi- 
ness affairs ; appointed Secretary of War 
Dee. 17. 1891, in I’resident Harrison’s 

Cal)inot : in 1894 was elected to the United 
Slates Senate from West Virginia, and re- 
elected in 1001 and 1907. 

Ellerbe, James Edwin; b. near Marion, 
S. C., Jan. 12, 1807; entered Wofford Col- 
lege, at Spartanburg, S. C., 1884, spend- 
ing three years; graduated, 1887: A. B. ; 
('leeted to the slate legislature; eleetf‘d to 
the 59th. 00th, 01st and 02d Congresses 
from South Carolina without opposition. 

Ellery, Charles, lieutenant in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
1129. 

Ellicott, Andrew, United States com- 
missioner for running line between 
United States and Spanish possec- 
sions, 962. 

Ellis, Albert G., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2529. 

Ellis, Powhatan, Minister to Mexico: 

Mentioned, 1790. 

Nomination of, 1537. 

Ellsworth, OUver (1745-1807) ; .iurist and 
statesman ; b. Windsor, Conn. ; represented 
Connecticut In the United States Senate, 
1789-90 ; received 11 electoral votes for 
President in the third electoral college, 
1790 ; chief jnstlee of the United States 
Supreme Court. 1790-1800; minister ex- 
traordinary to France, 1799. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, minister to France, 
nomination of, 274. 

Emerson, John B., petition of, regard- 
ing use of his iTivontion referred to, 
2528. 

Emery, A. H., compensation to, for 
services in perfecting testing machine 
recommended, 4540. 


Emmons, G. T., reports on Alaskan In- 
dians, 7071. 

Emory, XT. E., map of Texas compiled 
by, 2166. 

Emory, W. H., report on survey of 
boundary between Mexico and Unit- 
ed States transmitted, 2915. 

Emory, William H., commander of the 
Bear in Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4835. 

Endicott, William Crowninshield, Secre- 
tary of War under President Cleveland ; 
born in Salem, Mass., Nov. 19, 1820. lie 
was the son of William Putnam and Mary 
(Crowninshield) Endicott. lie is descend- 
ed directly from Gov. John Endicott. who 
came to Salem In 1028, and on his mother’s 
side is a grandson of the Hon. Jacob 
Crowninshield, who was a well-known 
member of congress in the early part of 
this century. Mr. Endicott was educated 
in Salem schools and in 1843 entered Har- 
vard, from which he was graduated in 
1847. Soon after graduating he studied 
law in the office of Nathaniel J. Dord, 
then the leading member of the Essex bar, 
and in the Harvard Law School at Cam- 
bridg(;. lie was called to the bar in 1850, 
and began the pra<‘tice of law in Salem in 
1851. Ho was a member of the Salem 
common council in 1852. and in 1853 he 
entered into partnership with Jairus W. 
Perry (who is well known throughout tljo 
country as the author of “Perry and 
Trusts’^’) under the firm name of Perry & 
lOndleott. From 1857 to 1804 ho was so- 
licitor of the city of Sahmi. In 1SS4 lu' 
wuis the Democratic candidate for governor 
of Massachusetts, but was dcfeat(>d. In 
1885 he heeamo secretary of wun\ and held 
office to the end of Mr. Cleveland's term. 
Mr. Endicott is president of the Peabody 
Academy of Science in Salem, wffiieh posi- 
tion he has hold since 1808, and is a mcm- 
bor of the corporation of Harvard, and 
one of the trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund. 

Endicott, William C., Secretary of War: 
Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, and ("onfederato flags, return of, 
to respective states recommended, 
5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Eno, Amos F., secretarv of Arkansas, 
appointment of, revoked, 3377. 
Ericsson, John; engineer, inventor ; b. 
Langbanshyttan, Sweden, July 31, 1803 : 
appointed cadet in (he Sw'edlsh corps of 
engineers, 1814, and rose to the rank of 
captain; early displayed precocious talent 
as an Inventor; made many improvements 
in the application of artificial draught to 
locomotive.?, and In 1829 built an engine 
which. In competition with Stephenson’s 
locomotive, ran a mile in 50 seconds, and 
inaugurated the era of rapid railway 
travel; ICnglish indifference to his inven- 
tions caused him to move to America in 
1839: here he applied the sen^w ijropeller 
principle to steamboats, and in 1843 to 
United States war ships; originated the 
range-finder; discarded the breaehiug for 
heavy guns, and placed the machinery of 
w'ar vessels below the watcu- Hue. and pro- 
tected It with coal bunkers ; made the first 
practical application of twin screw pro- 
pellers ; the success of his ironclad Mon- 
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itor in defoating the Merrimac at ITarap- 
ton Roads, Va., March 9, 1862, stayed 
the rising tide of Confederate suefeess and 
compelled the reconstruction of the navies 
of the world; he devoted the last years of 
his life and extended a fortune in experi- 
menting on machines to utilize the heat of 
the sun to generate motive power ; invent- 
ed a solar engine which h(' loft as a legacy 
to future time when the coal mines shall 
cease to supply the world with a concen- 
trated form of fuel : died in New York 
City. March 8, 1889, and his remains were 
tiansfcrred with nolional honors to his 
native land and burled at his birthplace. 

Ericsson, John: 

Memorial of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers relating to, 
transmitted, nr)6o. 

Restoration of remains of, to Sweden, 
discussed, 5547, 

Erving, George W.: 

Instructions to, upon appointment as 
minister to Spain, in 1814, and 
during his mission to that court as 
United States plenipotentiary, 2210. 

Esch, John Jacob; h. Norwalk, Monroe 
Co., Wls., March 20, 1861, of German 
parents ; in 1805 his parents moved to 
Milwaukee, and five years later to Sparta, 
Wis. ; elected to the 56th, 57th, 58lh, 

59tU, 601 h, 61st, 62(1, C3d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Wisconsin. 

Espy, James P., meteorological report 
of, transmitted, 2777. 

Estacourt, James B. B., commissioner 
of (Jrcat Britain in northeastern 
boundary question, report of, 2023. 
Estopinal, Albert; h. in the parish of St. 
Bernard, La., Jan. 30, 1845 ; elected to the 
Louisiana house of representatives in 1876 
and 1878 ; elected to the state senate in 
1880, and served continuously in that body 
until 1900, when he was elected lieulen- 
ant -governor of the state and served four 
years in that position ; served in the Con- 
federate army, surrendering to Gen. Can- 
by, at Meridian, Miss., in March, 1865 ; 
elected to the 60th Congress to fill a va- 
cancy, and succeeded to the 01st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from I.(onisiana. 

Eustis, Abraham: 

Correspondence regarding Dorris Re- 
bellion. 2153. 

Troops under, in Seminole War, 1834. 
Eustis, William, Secretary of War under 
President Madison ; born at Cambridge, 
Mass., June 10, 1753 ; graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1772 ; studied medicine, 
and served in the Revolutionary Army as 
surgeon ; resumed his practice at Boston : 
elected a Representative to the Seventh 
Congress as a Democrat, and re-elected to 
the Eighth Congress ; Secretary of War from 
March 7, 1809. to Jan. 19, 1813; minister 
to the Netherlands Dec. 19, 1814, to May 
6, 1818; again elected to the Seventeenth 
Congress ; elected governor of Massachu- 
setts In 1823. and served until his death, 
at Boston, Feb. 6, 1825. 


Evans, John: 

Geological survey of Oregon and 
Washington by, referred to, 3016. 

Treaty with Indians concluded .by, 
3393. 

United States Senator, 3573. 

Evans, Robley D., mentioned, 6297, 

Delegated to entertain Prince Henry 
of Prussia, 6704. 

Evarts, William Maxwell; lawyer; b. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1818 ; leading coun- 
sel employed to defend President John- 
son in his trial before the Senate, and was 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
1868-69; one of the three lawyers ap- 
pointed to defend the interests of the 
Pniled States before the tribunal of arbi- 
tration at Geneva In 1871 to settle the 
Alabama claims ; maintained the uncon- 
stitiitionality of state laws taxing United 
States bonds and National Bank stock ; 
one of the counsel to defend Henry Ward 
B('C(iier In 1875; delivered the oration at 
the opening of the Centennial Exposition 
In 1876 ; his orations also include eulogies 
of Chief Justice Chase. William H. Sew- 
ard. and Daniel Webster ; Secretary of 
State under President Ha.ves in 1877-81; 
elected United Stales Senator from New 
York for terra beginning March 4, 1885, 
and was twice re-elected ; died New Y^ork 
City, Feb. 28, 1901. 

Evarts, William M.: 

Counsel for President Johnson in 
impeachment proceedings, 3924. 

Secretary of State, first proclamation 
as, convened Congress in extraor- 
dinary session to provide for sup- 
port of army, 4399, 

Everett, Edward (1794-1865); statesman; 
b. Dorchester, Mass. ; Eliot professor of 
Greek at Harvard College, 1815 ; editor 
of the North American Re view ^ 1820-24 ; 
representative in Congress, 1825-35 ; gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, 1836-40 ; United 
States minister to Great Britain, 1841- 
45; president of Harvard, 1846-49: Secre- 
tary of State, 1852-53 ; United States Sen- 
ator. 1853-54 ; candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, as nominee of the Constitu- 
tional Union party, In 1860, with John 
Bell, against Lincoln ; his orations on 
Washington and on Gettysburg, delivered 
186.3, are his best-known rhetorical 
works. 

Everett, Edward: 

Mentioned, 2082, 2169, 2910. 

Secretary of State, 2727. 

Ewing, Thomas (1789-1871); statesman; 
h. In West Liberty, Ohio Co., Va. ; taken 
In childhood to Ohio, he studied and prac- 
tised law there with eminent success ; 
United States Senator, 1837-1847, 1850- 
61 : Secretary of the Treasury, under Har- 
rison, 1841, but resigned because Tyler 
vetoed a national bank bill of which 
Ewing was part author ; first secretary of 
the Interior, 1849-50; opposed Clay's com- 
promise bill and the fugitive slave bill ; 
and supported Lincoln’s war policy. 

Ewing, Thomas, Secretary of Treasury, 

mentioned, 2010. 

Ezeta, Carlos: 

Extradition proceedings in case of, 
transmitted, 5544, 5992. 
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Faben, J. W., Dominican minister, men- 
tioned, 4017. 

Fairbanks, Charles Warren; lawyer, 

Islator, and twenty-sixth Vice-President of 
the United States ; b. Union C'o., Ohio, 
18r>2 ; removed to Indianapolis, 1874, and 
admitted to the bar in that year ; elected 
United States Senator. 1897, to succeed 
Itaniel W. Voorhees, and re-elect(‘d, 1902 ; 
Joint High Uommlssionor at Quebec to ad- 
just Canadian difticulties, 1898; Vico- 
I 'resident of the United States with Roose- 
velt, 1905-1909. 

Fairchild, Charles Stebblns, Secretary of 
the Treasury under I’resident Cleveland; 
born In Cazenovia. N. Y., April 30, 1842. 
Ills father was Sidney T. Fairfield, for 
many years attorney for the New York 
Central R. R., and one of the leading men 
of central New York. Young Fairchild 
studii'd at t‘ho common s(*hoolR and at the 
Oneida ('onferenc*' Seminary at Cazenovia, 
where he prepared for a university course, 
and went to Harvard in 1859, graduating 
in the class of 180.3. ITo determined to 
follow the legal profession, entered the 
Harvard Law School, and completed the 
prescribed course In 1805, receiving the 
d(‘gree of Bachelor of Laws. Ho then re- 
moved to Albany, where lie continued his 
h'gal studies, aud In 1800 was admitfed to 
the bar; Ajirll 1, 1887, President Cleve- 
land appointed him seendary of the treas- 
ury. He continued to till that office until 
th(‘ close of Air. Cleveland's administration 
In March, 1889. 

Fairchild, Lucius: 

Letter of, and memorial relative to 
Paris Exftosition transmitted, 3668. 
Member of Cherokee Commission, 
548J, 

Fairfield, John, correspondence regard- 
ing northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Faris-El-Hakim, maltreatment of, in 
Egypt, and indemnity for, referred 
toV 3278. 

Farman, Mr., mentioned, 4564. 
Farnsworth, Hiram W., treaty with In- 
dians, concluded by, 3277, 3413. 
Farr, John R.; h. Scranton, Pa., July 18, 
1857 ; edueatod in public schools, School 
of the Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa., Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. ; newsboy, printer, 
publisher, in the real estate business; 
served in the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1891, 189.3. 189.5, 1897, 1899; 
speaker session of 1899: author of free 
school book and compulsory education 
laws ; elected to the 62d, ()3d and G4th 
Congresses from Pennsylvania. 

Farragut, David Glasgow; Admiral of the 
Navy ; b. Campbells Station, near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., July 5, 1801 ; entered the 
navy as midshipman, 1810 ; promoted to 
commander in 1841; ordered to Vera 
Cruz in Mexican War too late for service ; 
began operations, during Civil War, 
against New Orleans, April 24, 1862; 

opened the lower Mississippi and twice 
ran the batteries at Vicksburg; July 16, 
1862, Congress created the rank of rear- 


admiral, and conferred it with thanks 
upon Farragut ; Aug. 5. 1864. he passed 
the fortifications aud floating batteries of 
Mobile Bay, and maintained a blockade of 
the city till November; for this exploit he 
was presented by the citizens of New York 
with $50,000 to buy a home, and (.'ongress 
created the higher rank of vice-admiral, 
aud the President nominated Rear-Admiral 
Farragut for the oifico ; July 25, ISOo. the 
exalted rank of admiral was established, 
aud the Senate confirmed Farragut there- 
in ; in command on James River at fall 
of Richmond : died In Portsmouth. N. H., 
Aug. 14, 1870, and buried in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, New York. 

Farragut, David G.: 

Thanks of Congress to, recommend- 
ed, 3276. 

Thafiks of President tendered, 3440. 
Farwell, John V., member of Indian 

commission, 3977. 

Fauchet, Mr., attemfjtcd seizure of, by 
commander of the Africa, 3344. 

Faure, President, death of, 6367. 

Fay, Theodore S., mentioned, 2205. 
Fergusson, Harvey B.; b. Sept. 9, 1848, 
in Pickens ('ounty, Ala. ; educated at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, griiduatlug with 
the degree of M. A. in 1874 ; and in the 
law departnuuit in 1875; i)racHced law in 
Whe<‘ling, W. V^a., from 1870 to 1882; re- 
moved in 1882 to N(‘W Alexico : residing 
at AllmqiKU’que ; d(‘legate in the 55th Con- 
gress: member of I be Democi’alic national 
committee fr<)m 1890 to 1904; elected as 
Representative in Congress from Now 
Mexico at the first state election on Nov. 
7, 1011, and again to the 63d and 04th 
Congresses. 

Ferris, Scott; h. Nov. 7, 1877, N(‘osho. 
Newton Co., Mo. ; graduated from Kansas 
(’ity School of Law. 1901 ; elected to lh(‘ 
legislature of Oklahoma in 1904, rei)re- 
senting the twenty-second district ; elected 
to the GOth, 01st. 02d, 036 and Glth Con- 
gresses from Okbihoma. 

Ferry, Thomas W.; lumberman, legisla- 
tor; b, June 1, 1827, In Maekiiiac, AHeh. ; 
received a public school education; engaged 
in lumber business with his father and 
brothers at Orand Haven : member of the 
house of represeiitath es of Michigan, 18.50; 
Sfat<* senate, 1850; vice-president for Mich- 
igan in the Chicago Republican Convention. 
1860; appointed 1864 to represent Michigan 
on ine board of managers of the Gettys- 
burg Soldiers’ National Cemetery, and re- 
appointed 1807 ; elected to 39th, 40th. and 
41st Congresses, and reeleet<Hl to the 42d 
Congress, but did not take his seat, having 
been elected to the United States Senate 
to succeed Jacob M. Howard, Republican ; 
took his seat In the Senate March 4, 1871 ; 
chosen President pro tempore March 9 and 
19. and again Dec. 20, 1875. and b.v the 
death of Vice-President Wilson became act- 
ing Vice-President, serving ns such until 
March 4, 1877; actually President from 12 
o’clock noon Sunday, March 4, 1877, till 
the same hour next day, when President 
Hayes was Inaugurated : represented Presi- 
dent Grant at the opening of the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, July 4, 1876; 
reelected a Senator Jan. 17, 1877; re- 
elected President pro tempore of the Senate 
March 6, 1877, Peb. 26, 1878, April 17. 
1878, and March 3, 1879; died in 1896. 
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Fessenden, WilUam Fitt (1806-1869); 
Btatesmae ; b. at Boscawen, N. H. ; began 
the practice of law at Portland, Me., about 
1828; member of Congross, 1854; United 
States Senator from Maine, 1854-64, and 
1865-69; Secretary of the Treasury, 1864- 
65, during one of the gloomiest financial 
periods in the history of the United 
States ; when gold was at 280, and paper 
at 34 cents on the dollar, Fessenden issued 
the “seven-thirties,” and gold fell to 199. 
He was one of the seven Itepubllcau Sen- 
ators who voted “not guilty” in the John- 
son impeachment proceedings. 

Field, Cyrus W., gold medal presented 
to, 3901. 

Field, Stephen J., associate justice Su- 
preme (Jourt, assault upon by David 
S. Terry, 5477. 

Fields, William Jason; b. Willard, Car- 
ter Co., Ky., Dec. 29, 1874 ; educated in 
the common schools of Carter Co., and at 
Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. ; 
married Oct. 28. 1893, to Miss Dora Mc- 
Davld, of Uosedalc, Ky. ; to them has been 
born five sons ; elected to the 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Kentucky. 

Fillmore, Millard, biography of, 2599. 
Finley, David Edward; lawyer; b. Feb. 
28, 1861 ; member of the bouse of repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina In 1890-91, 
and of the State Senate 1892-1896 ; elected 
to the Sfith, 57th, 58th, 59th, 00th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from South 
Carolina. 

Fish, Hamilton; soldier, lawyer; b. Aug. 
3, 1808, Now York City; elected to State 
legislature in 1837 ; member of Congress, 
1843-45 ; sent to the state senate in 1847, 
to fill a vacancy ; governor of New York, 
1848-50: United States Senator from New 
York, 1861-57 ; became Secretary of State 
under President Grant In 1869 ; died Gar- 
rison, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1893. 

Fish, Hamilton, Secretary of State, 

3967. 

Member of commission to settle ques- 
tions with Great Britain, 4075. 
Beport of, on commercial relations 
with Spanish- American States, 
4024. 

Fishhourn, Benjamin, naval officer at 
Savannah, Ga., reasons for nominat- 
ing, 50. 

Fisher, Harriet M., letter of Richard M. 
Boynton' and, to Secretary of Navy 
transmitted, 3669. 

Fisher, Walter L.; lawyer; Secretary of 
the Interior under President Taft ; b. 
July 4, 1862, In Wheeling, W. Va. ; studied 
at Marietta (Ohio) and Hanover (Indiana) 
colleges; graduated from the latter, of 
which his father was president for thirty 
years ; admitted to the bar In 1888, and 
began practice in Chicago ; was special 
counsel to the city of Chicago ; president 
Municipal Voters' League and Conservation 
League ; vice-president National Municipal 
League and National Conservation Associa- 
tion. 

Fitzgerald, John Joseph; b. Brooklyn, 
N. T,, March 10, 1872 ; studied law at the 
Kew Fork Law School; admitted to the 


bar at the age of 21 ; elected to the 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th. 6()th, 61st, 62d, 63(1 aud 
64th Congresses from New York. 

Fitz, Gideon, surveyor-general, removal 
of, from office, discussed, 1351. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas, tre^aty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2762. 

Fitzsimons, Thomas; b. Belfast, Ireland, 
in 1741 ; emigrated to the United States and 
entered a oouutiughouse at Philadelphia as 
clerk ; commanded a company of volunteer 
home guard during the Uevolutloiiary war ; 
scverul years a member of the State house 
of repre.soiitatlvos ; delegate from 
sylvania to the Contincuital CougreMs in 
1782-1783, and to the United States consti- 
tutional (‘ouveutlon in 1787 : elected a Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania to the 1st 
Congress; re-elected to the 2d and 3d Con- 
gresses, and served until March, 3 7!).5: Indd 
several local offices ; died at Philadelphia in 
August, 1811. 

Fitzsimons, Thomas, commissioner of 
United States under treaty with 
Great Britain, 188. 

Fleming, Charles, lieutenant in Navy, 
court of inquiry in case of, referred 
to, 3275. 

Fletcher, Duncan Upshaw; b. Sumter Co., 
Ga., Jan. 6, 1859 ; practiced law in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., slnc'e July, 1881 ; member 
of the legislature in 1893; mayor of 
Jacksonville, Fla., 189.3-1895 and 1901- 
1903 : nominated for United States Sena- 
tor in primary election June 16, 1908, 

and elected by the legislature next <‘on- 
\euliig, to r('pres('nt Florida in the Senate 
for the term ending March 3, 1915. 

Flood, Henry Delaware; lawyer; edu- 
cated at Washington and Lee Unlv. and 
Unlv. of Virginia ; served in both branches 
of the general assembly of Virginia ; was 
attorney for the t'ornmon wealth for Ap- 
pomattox Co. : elected to the 571 h. .58t‘h, 
59th, GOth, Cist, 62d, 63d aud 64th Con- 
gresses from Virginia. 

Floyd, John Buchanan; soldier, states- 
man; b. Blacksburg, Va., June 1, 1807: 
served In Virginia legislatures, 1847-49; 
governor of Virginia, 1849-52 ; S«MTetary 
of War under .President Bu(.‘hanau. and 
was one of the first to join the ri'bellion, 
In which he took a leading part as briga- 
dier-general ; died Abingdon, Va., Aug. 20, 
1863. 

Floyd, John B.: 

Letter oL regarding appointment of 
A. W. R'eynolds, 2996. 

Secretary of War, appointment and 
resignation of, discussed, 3190. 
Focht, Benjamin K.; b. New Bloomfield, 
Pa., March 12, 1863 ; educated at Buck- 
nell University, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Susquehanna University ; editor 
and proprietor of the Saturday Neios, pub- 
lished at Lewlsburg, since 18 years of age ; 
served three terms In the Pennsylvania 
assembly and four years In the State 
senate : author of the ballot law in Penn- 
sylvania, and other important legislation ; 
engaged In railroad and Industrial opera- 
tions, with headquarters In Philadelphia 
and Washington ; elected to the 60th, (list, 
62d and 64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 
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Folger, Charles j.; lawyer, jurist; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President Ar» 
thur; b. April 16, 1818, in Nantucket, 
Mass. ; removed when a hoy to Geneva, N. 
Y. ; graduated Hobart ('olloge, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1839 ; gave 
evidence of judicial ability while serving 
as a justice of the peace in Geneva ; in 
1844 appointed Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Ontario County, later Master 
in Chancery until the Chancery Court was 
abolished in ISKJ: County Judge of Ontario 
('‘ounty 18^1 to 1855; was a Silas Wright 
Democrat and a Barn Burner, but when 
the rte{)ublican party was formed he be- 
came active in its work and w’as elected 
to the State Senate In 1861, serving eight 
years, most of the time leader of his party ; 
member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867 ; was a bitter opponent of 
Governor Uemben 10. Fenton ; became ]>roini- 
nent in the contest between the Gould and 
Vanderbilt iulen>sts for eontrol of tlu' Fri<‘ 
Kabroad : in the Semate h<' was the author 
of the famous pi'oteetive lal>or bill, which 
guarant<'(‘d fre(‘doni of netloii to labor men; 
ap])olnted Assist. ant Treasure^” of the United 
Stales at N(*\v York by President Grant ; 
ill 1S70 was elect ('d an Associate Justi<*e 
of tlu' Uourt of App<‘als, and In 1S80 became 
Cliief .Iusti<-e; in 1881 appointed by Pn'si- 
dent Arthur to lie St'cretary of tin* Treas- 
ury; ln‘ was nominated for Govmmor of 
New York by (lie Ucpiiblieatis ami (bTealed 
by Grov<'r ('leveland : died Sejit. 4, 1884. 

Folger, Charles J., Secretary of Treas- 
ury, death of, anrioimced aud honors 
to bo jiaid memory of, 4821. 

Fonseca, Manuel D., President of Bra- 
zil, mentioni'd, 5617. 

Foote, Andrew H.: 

Thanks of (/ougross to, recommended, 
328 ;;. 

Thanks of President tendered, 3305. 
Ford, Henry, railroad concession to, 
6770. 

Fordney, Joseph Warren; h. Blackford 
Co.. Tnd., Nov. 5. 1853; located in Saginaw 
in 18(»9; was vice-president of the Saginaw 
Board of Trade; elected alderman in 1805, 
and re-elected in 1807; elected to the 56th, 
57111, 58(h, 501 li. 6()th. 61st. 6lld, Olid aud 
041 h Congresses from Michigan. 

Forsyth, John; lawyer; b. Fredericks- 
burg, Va., Oct. 22, 1780; he was attorney- 
general of the State, and a representative 
In Congress from Georgia, 18i:i-18 and 
182o-27 : United States Senator from Geor- 
gia, 1818-10, and for the term 1820-:i7 : 
governor of Georgia in 1827, 1828 and 

1820; minister to Spain. 1810-22: and was 
SecjTlary of State under Pre.sidont Jack- 
son ; died Washington City, Oct. 21, 1841. 

Forsyth, John, Secretary of State: 
Correspondence regarding — 

Canadian outrages, 1618. 

Claims against France. 

France, claims against.) 
Northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Letter of, regarding treaty with 
France, 1345. 

Outrages perpetrated by Canadians 
against the United States, Corre- 
spondence of, concerning, 1618. 


Fort, Governor G. F. (N. J.), inaugural 
address quoted, 7515. 

Forward, Oliver, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 940. 

Forward, Walter; lawyer, Jurist; b. Con- 
necticut, In 1786 ; elected to Congress from 
Pennsylvania, where he continued till 
1825 ; appointed first comptroller of the 
treasury, 1841, holding this position until 
appointed by President Tyler, Secretary of 
the Treasury ; many years presiding judge 
of the district court of Allegheny Co., 
Pa.; died Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 24, 1852. 

Forward, Walter, Secretary of Treasury, 
resignation of, mentioned, 2087. 

Foss, George Edmund; b. Berkshire. 
Franklin Co., Vt., July 2, 1863 ; graduated 
from Harvard College in 1885; admitted to 
the bar and began the practice of law In 
Ubieago; elccteil to the 54th, 55th. 56th, 
57lh. 58th. 5!)tli, 6()th. Cist, 62d aud 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 

Foster, Charles; merchant ; Secretary of 
(he Treasury under I’resklent Benjamin 
llarriKon; b. April 12, 1828, near Tiffin. 
Ohio; began to attend the public schools 
Jtt the age of four years, and at tw«dve 
entered the Norwalk (Ohio) Academy; sb'k- 
iK'ss In the family prevented his eomplction 
of the course of study aud at nlmdcen he 
took etifire <*harge of bis father’s s(or(': ex- 
tended liberal credit to families of soldiers 
In tb(‘ el\il war and was active in secur- 
ing enlistments ; the Foster mercantile 
busines.s <*ontinucd to expand under his 
ilireelion for more than half a century; he 
was an ardent liepnbllcan, and in 1870 
was elected to Congress by a majority of 
726 in a district ‘which had previotisly 
been l>(‘nioeralie by 1,800, and which at 
the same eh'ction gave a majority for tlie 
Democratic Slate ticket : h(‘ provial to be 
an abl(‘ aud industrious legislator and was 
reelected In 1872, 1871 and 1876; ehM-hai 
Governor of Ohio In 1879 after an exciting 
canvass in which he was dubbed “Calico 
Cbarlio” ou account of his having been In 
the drygoods business; th(' idea was utilized 
as a feature of the camiialgu and calico 
liecaine the keynote in the decorations; 
bauds and marching clubs were uniformed 
in calico and whole towns vven‘ decorated 
with it : calico neckties became the rage, 
and newspapers were print (‘d upon cali(*o 
instead of paper; ho was reel(‘ete<l two 
years la1(*r by an increased majority ; de- 
feated for Senator in 1890. and also for 
(Congress; appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by 1‘residesl Harrison in 1891 ; lie 
adjusted the fifty-milllon-fonr-and-a half- 
per cent, loan by continuing ^25. .'bit, 500 at 
two p(‘r cent, interest and riHlecmed the re- 
mainder. 

Foster, Charles, member of Sioux Com- 
mission, 5480. 

Foster, C. W., member of board to ex- 
amine quotas of States under call 
for troops, 3476. 

Foster, George E., member of reciprocal 
trade conference between United 
States and Canada, 5675. 

Foster, John Watson; lawyer, diplomat; 
b. Petersburg. Ind., March 2, 1836; served 
throughout the (Mvil War, rising to the 
rank of colonel and brevet brigadier-gen- 
eral ; appointed minister to Mexico in 
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; transferred to St. Petersburg In 
1880, and In 1883 appointed minister to 
Spain ; served as Secretary of State in 
President Benjamin Harrison’s Cabinet, 
1892-90. 

roster, John W.: 

Counsel for United States in Bering 
Sea question, 5748. 

Member of reciprocal trade confer- 
ence between United States and 
Canada, 5675. 

Secretary of State, 5724. 

Treaty for annexation of Hawaiian 
Island signed by, 5783. 

Foster, Martin D.; b. near West Saiem, 
Edwards, Co., III., Sept. 3, 1801 ; began 
the study of medicine In the Kcloctic Med- 
ical Insliluto at (Mnclnnati, Ohio, graduat- 
ing in 1882, also graduating from tho 
Hahnemann Medical College at (.’hlcago. 
Hi., in 1894, and began the practice of 
medicine in Olney, 111., in 1882 ; was 
member of the Board of United State's Ex- 
amining Surgeons from 1885 to 1889, and 
from 1893 to 1897; elected to the OOlh, 
01 Ht, 02d, 03d and 64th Congresses from 
Illinois. 

Foster, Robert S., merabor of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
etc., 3534. 

Foster, Stephen C., correspondence re- 
garding northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Fox, Henry S., correspondence regard- 
ing— 

Northeastern boundary. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 

Outrages committed by Canadians on 
American frontiers, 1018. 

Francis, David B. ; merchant; Secretary 
of the Interior under President Cleveland; 
b. Oct. 1, 1850, in Richmond, Ky. ; edu> 
rated at Kiehinond Academy and Washing- 
ton Tlnlverslly at St. Louis; l)egau coin- 
merclal life In the wholesale grocery imsi- 
noHS in Sr. Louis and in 1877 estal)lished a 
oommlsslon business and engaged in the ex- 
portation of grain; President of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange in 1884: elected 
Mayor of St. I^onis in 1885, and Oovernor of 
Missouri hi 1888; in 18J)0 i'resident Cleve- 
land appointed him Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; for the purpose of taking practical 
charge of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, held in St. Louis in 1904, Mr. Francis 
was made president of a company having 
twenty-four standing committees; the State 
of Missouri appropriated $1,000,000 for 
a State exhibit, the city of St. Louis $5,- 
000,000, the federal government $5,000,- 
000, and by private subscription another 
$5,000,000 was raised ; to the management 
of this vast enterprise Mr. Francis devoted 
his time and energy without compensation. 

Francis, John Brown; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 31, 1794; on the death of his 
father he w^as reared by Nicholas Brown, of 
Providence, li. I., receiving a classical edu- 
cation and graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity In 1808; attended the Litchfield Law 
School ; never praetloed ; became interested 
in agrieultural pursuits ; secretary of the 
State Agrlculturai Society ; a representative 
from Warwick in the State legislature In 
1824, 1826-1828 and 1832; elected gov- 


ernor in 1832 as a Jackson and Antimasonic 
candidate, serving until 1838 ; State senator 
in 1843; chancmlor of Brown University 
1841-1854 ; elected United States Senator 
(vice William Sprague, resigned), as a Law 
and Order candidate, serving from Feb. 7, 
1844, to March 3, 1846 ; again State sena- 
tor in 1847, 1849 and 1852-1854; died at 
Warwick, R. I., Aug. 9, 1864. 

Francis, John B., correspondence re- 
garding Dorris Rebellion, 2141. 
Francis, William B.; b. Updegraff, Jef- 
ferson County, Ohio, of German and Irish 
parentage ; admitted to practleo law in 
1889 ; practiced in all State and Federal 
courts; delegate to the Democratic national 
convention at St. Loui.s in 1904 ; elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Ohio. 

Franklin, Benjamin; author, printer, 
philosopher ; b. Boston, Mass., Jan. 17, 
1706 ; published “Poor Richard’s Almanac,’’ 
1732-37, and later established a news- 
paper, and after that a magazine ; he was 
the father and patron of the American 
Philosophical Society ; postmaster of Phila- 
delphia, and Postmaster-General for the 
Colonies ; for his scientific liivostigatlons 
into the nature of lightning he was elected 
F. R. S. in 1775; was active in founding 
what later became the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; as early as 1754 he proposed a 
scheme of union for the thirteen colonies 
under a central government; served the 
American colonies as commissioner to Eng- 
land, where he secured tlie repeal of the 
stamp act, and did much to avert the 
revolution, but when his efforts at con- 
ciliation failed, became one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, 
which he helped draft ; acted as a diplom- 
at Ic agent of the lTnlt('d States at I’arls 
during Revolution : delegate in 1787 to 
the convention which drew up the United 
Stat(‘S (’onstltutioD : president of the Su- 
preme (Council of Pennsylvania (In effect 
governor of the State) 1785-88; died at 
I’hlladelphia, April 17, 1790. 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter from Presi- 
dent and decree of National Assem- 
bly of France on death of, 87. 
Franklin, John; British rear-admiral; b. 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire, England. April 16, 
1786; Joined tho navy in rhildhood and 
served at Copenhagen, Trafalgar and New 
Orleans (1815) ; led Arctic expeditions, 
3 818, 1839, 182.5 and 1845; elected F. R. S., 
1823, and knighted in 1829; set out 
In command or the Erebus and Terror 
(1845) in search of a northwest passage 
between the Atlantic and I’aeiflc oceans 
north of America ; after three years, no 
tidings having been received of the expedi- 
tion, relief ships were sent out, and traces 
of the party were found, but it was not 
until 18.59 that Captain MeClintock, in 
command of the Fo.r, sent out by Lady 
Franklin In search of her husband, found 
a paper from one of the ships bearing the 
legend : “Sir John Franklin died June 11, 
1847.” 

Franklin, Sir John, expedition in search 
of missing ships under command of: 
Recommended, 2563. 

Referred to, 2624. 

Return of, under De Haven, 2668. 
Token of thankfulness offered Amer- 
ican officers in, by Great Britain, 
2897. 
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Franklin, Samuel B., president of In- 
ternational Marine Conference at 
Washington, 5493. 

Frear, Walter F., member of commis- 
sion to recommend legislation for 
Hawaiian Islands, 6333. 

Frear, William H., claim of, against 
France, 5198. 

Frederick III., Emperor of Germany, 
death of, referred to, 5367. 

Frederick, Empress Dowager, of Ger- 
many, death of, referred to, 6680. 
Freeman, Mr., exploration of Red 
River by, discussed, 396. 
Frelinghuysen, Frederick Theodore; law- 
yer ; b. Millstone, N. J., Aug. 4, 1817 ; 
graduated Rutgers College, and admitted 
to the bar in 1839; appointed attorney- 
general of New Jersey, 1801 and 1800; 
United States Senator, 18G0-09, and 
elected for full term beginning 1871 : took 
prominent part in proceedings to impeach 
Andrew Johnson, and was selected to reply 
to the last annual message sent by the 
latter to Congress (p. 3870) ; retused Pres- 
ident (Jrant’s appointment as minister to 
England in 1870 ; appointed Secretary of 
Stale by President Arthur, 1881 ; died New- 
ark. N. J., May 20, 1885. 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick T., Secretary 
of State, 4710. 

Fremont, John Charles; soldier, explorer; 
b. Savannah, Ga., Jan. 21, 1813; graduate 
Charleston (S. C.) College; became lieuten- 
ant of engineers in the War Department 
and conducted government explorations In 
the Rocky Mountains and California ; in 
1815, while 'heading an exploration expedi- 
tion to the I’acific slope, he encountered 
the Mexican general, De Castro, who was 
proceeding to expel the American settlers 
from California ; the settlers joined Fre- 
mont’s forces, overcame the Mexicans, and 
declared themselves independent, with Fre- 
mont as governor ; he joined with the naval 
forces of Commodore Stockton, who had 
been sent to conquer California ; one of the 
first Senators from California, 1849-51 ; 
first Republican candidate for President, 
imsiiccessfully opposing James Buchanan ; 
surveyed a travel route from the Missis- 
sippi to San Francisco; appointed major- 
general of volunteers, May 14, 1801 ; 

served In Missouri and the Shenandoah 
Valley and resigned 1864; retired 1890, 
and died July 13, 1890. 

Fremont, John 0.: 

Assigned to command of Mountain 
Department, 3312. 


Court-martial in case of, 2430. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5541. 

Mountain howitzer taken by, on Ore- 
gon expedition referred to, 2127. 
Public accounts of, referred to, 2918. 
Fromentin, Eligius; jurist ; b. France ; re- 
ceived a classical eduwition ; studied law ; 
admitted to the bar and practiced at New 
Orleans ; United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana from May 24, 1813, to March 3, 1819 ; 
appointed judge of the criminal court at 
New Orleans in 1821 ; appointed United 
States district judge for the district of 
Florida In January, 1822, but soon resigned 
and resumed the practice of law at New 
Orleans ; his wife died of yellow fever and 
he also died within twenty-four hours at 
New Orleans, Oct. 6. 1822. 

Fromentin, Eligius, misunderstanding 
of, with Andrew Jackson, 682. 
Fruchier, John, impressed into military 
service of France, case of, 5199. 

Frye, William Pierce; b. Lewiston, Me., 
Sept. 2, 1831 ; graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege ; studied and practiced law; was 
a member of the state legislature in 
1801, 1802 and 1807 ; mayor of the city of 
Lewiston in 1800-07 ; was attorney-general 
of the State of Maine in 1807, 1808 and 
1809; received the degree of LL D. from 
Bates College in July, 1881, and the same 
degree from Bowdoin College in 1889; 
representative in the 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 
40th and 47th Congresses; was (>lected 
March 15, 1881, to the United States Sen- 
ate from Maine to succeed James (J. Itlaine ; 
appointed Secretary of State, March 18, 
1881 ; was reidected in 1883, 1888. 1895, 
1901 and again in 1907 ; was a member 
of the commission which met in Paris, 
September. 1898, to adjust terms of peace 
between tbe United Stales and Spain. 

Frye, William P., member of Spanish- 
American Peace Commission, 6322. 
Fuller, Charles E.; b. near Belvidero, 111.; 
admitted to the bar of Illinois in 1870; 
served five terms in State legislature; 
raised a regiment for the Spanish-Amerlcan 
War in 1898, and was commissioned colo- 
nel by Governor Tanner, but the regiment 
was never called into service ; elected to 
the r)8th, 59th. noth, 01st, 02d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 

Fuller, Melville W., arbitrator in Ven- 
ezuelan boundary dispute, 6338. 
Member of Court of Arbitration, 
appointed, 6432. 
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Gadsden, James; soidior, diplomat ; b. 
Charleston, S. C., May 15, 1788; appointed 
inspector-general of the army in 1820, with 
rank of colonel ; minister to Mexico in 
1853, and negotiated lor the purchaMc of 
the strip of country Just north of M«*xlc<> 
and now forming part of Arizona and New 
Mexico for $10,000,000; died Charleston, S. 

C. , Dec. 20, 1858. 

Gadsden, James: 

Mentioned, 2770. 

Rejection of nomination of, as colo- 
nel discussed, 005, 702. 

Gage, Lyman j.; hjniker; Secretary of 
the Treasury under lT'e.sidents McKinley 
and Uoosevelt ; b. June 28, 1830, in Do 
Kuyter, N. Y. ; educated In Home (N. Y.) 
Academy, and began life as a postal clerk; 
went to Chicago in 185.5 and bocaiiH* a bank 
clerk, and llnally president of the Mrst 
National Hank of that city ; wa.s larg(‘ly In- 
strumental ill seeming for Chicago 1h(‘ 
World’s Columbian Kxjiositiou and Ix'came 
Its tirst President; during his lerm as Sec- 
retary of the Tri'asury the Spanish-Ani<‘ri- 
cau War broke out, and Mr, Cagi* recom- 
mended the issue of .$200,000,000 of .‘i p<'r 
cent, bonds; the di'scripl ion of th<‘ <‘;nise 
and eiire of linunchil panics. In his report 
for 18S)8, is one of the eh'arest (expositions 
of the subject ever wvitti'ii ; resigned fioi'n 
Uoosevelt ’s cabinet and rc'lircd to private 
life, settling in San i>lego, Cal. 

Gaillard. John; siat(>sinan : i). st. St<'phens 
District, S, 0., Kept. 5, 1705; receivc'd a 
liberal education; elected a I'niled States 
Senator from South Carolina (In idace of 
Pierce Butler, re.sigiiod), serving fnmi Jan. 
31, 1805, until h(‘ died. a( Washington, 

D. C., Feb. 2f), 1820; Pri'sidenl pro tem- 
pore of the Senate in the 11th, i;uh, 14th, 
15th, 10th, 171 h and 18tli Congrcss(‘s. 
Gaillard, John, letter of Preairlcnt Mon- 
roe to, referred to, 573. 

Gaines, Edmund Pendleton; soldier; b. 
Culpepper Co., Va., March 20, 1777 : en- 
tered tne army In 1799, and was fnapiently 
promoted until he was made a major- 
general for the gallantry at Fort Frie 
In 1814 ; died New Orleans, La., June 6, 
1849. 

Gaines, Edmund P.: 

Calls of, for volunteers or militia dis- 
cussed, 2298, 2300. 

Court of inquiry in case of, and opin- 
ion of, discussed, 1511. 

Inspection reports of, referred to, 
995. 

Mentioned, 697. 

Requisition of, for volunteers in In- 
dian war not sanctioned by Presi- 
dent, 3453. 

Settlement of accounts of, referred 
to, 2330. 

Victories of, over British troops, 533, 
Gaines, John P.; native of Walton, Ky. ; 
received a thorough English education; 
studied law and admitted to the bar at 
Walton, where he liegan practice; served 
In the Mexleau war as major; captured at 
Incarnaclon In January, 1847. and while in 
captivity elected a Hepr(*sentatlve from 
Kentucky to the 1.3th (^ongress as a Whig; 
governor of Oregon Territory 1850-1853 ; 
died in Oregon in 1858. 


Gaines, John P., correspondence regard- 
ing seat of government of Oregon, 
2684. 

Gale, George, district supervisor, nomi- 
nation of, 91. 

Gallagher, Thomas; b. Concord, N. H., 
In 1850; moved to Chicago in 1806; elected 
to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Oongressea 
from Illinois. 

Gallatin, Albert; author, banker, diplomat, 
statesman ; b. Geneva, Switzerland, Jan. 
29, 1701 ; ‘elected United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania in 1795 ; at th(' ex- 
piration of his t(Min he was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury ; became presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Now York, 
and was active in (he cstahllshment of the 
New York IIniv('rsity ; his writings have 
been collected in six volumes and deal 
wKh (he sut)Jee(s of lianking and cui’rcncy, 
t<.e Mexican War and its cost, the Indian 
tribes of North and (’ontral America; died 
Astoria, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1849. 

Gallatin, Albert; 

Commissioner to settle boundary 
question with Georgia, 329. 
Gallinger, Jacob H.; b. Cornwall, Ontario, 
March 28, lK.*i7 ; rt'ceived a common school 
and academic ('duration ; was a printer in 
early life ; sludled medicin(* and was grad- 
uated with honors in 1858, and followed 
the profession of mc'dicine and surgery 
from April, 1802, until he entered (’(in- 
gress : was a member of the house of repre- 
sentatlv('s of New Hampshire in 1872, 
187.3. and 1891 ; member of the eonstitu- 
tioiial conv('ntion in 1870; member of the 
State s(‘nate in 1878, 1879 and 1880; 

was surg(H)n-g(*n('ral of New Hampshire 
with the rank of brigadier-general In 1879- 
80; received tlie honorary degree of A. 
M. from Dartmouth (’olh'ge in 1885; elect- 
ed to Che 49th and 50tli Congresses, and 
declined renomination to the 51st Con- 
gress, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire, for the terra beginning March 
4. 1891 ; re-ol(^cted in 1897. 1903 and In 
1909, for the term ending March 3, 1915. 

Gannett, Henry, member of Board on 
Geographic Names, 5647. 

Ganon, H., correspondence regarding un- 
lawful expedition in New York, 1616. 
Garcia, IManuel, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, 5286. 

Gardner, Augustus Peabody; b. Nov. 5, 
1865; Member of the Ma.ssachiisetts State 
Senate for two terms ; served during the 
Spanish-Amorican war ; elected to the 57th 
Congress to till a vacancy ; and to the 58th, 
59th, 00th, 01 St, 62d, 03d and 64th Con- 
gresHcs from Massachusetts. 

Gardner, Obadiah; h. Sept. 13, 1852, in 
what is now the town of Grant, St. Clair 
County, Mich. ; moved to Maine at the age 
of 12 years ; attended common schools ; paid 
his way through Finstinan’s Business Col- 
lege. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., also at Coburn 
Classical Institute, Waterville, Me.: engag(Hl 
In business In Rockland, Me. ; since* 1872 
has lieen member of city government ; mem, 
ber Maine Board of Agrlcnlture ; master 
Maine State Grange from 1897 to 1907, 
during which time the membership was In- 
creased 35,540; In 1908 received the unani- 
mouB nomination for Governor of Maine by 



Giddiogs 
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tlip Democrats; polled the largest vote ever 
given to a DeincTcral on a straight party 
ticket, coming within 7,000 votes of elec- 
lion; appointed Chairman of Board of 
States Assessois April 1, 1011 , for six 

years; appointed United States Senator 
S(«pt. 23, 1811. l»y (Jov. J'laisted to till the 
vacancy caused by the death of the Hon. 
William P. Frye. 

Gardoqui, Don Diego, commercial rela- 
tions with Spain, letter of, concern- 
ing, 113. 

Gareschd, J. P., assistant adjutant- 
general, order regarding Missouri 
militia, 3243. 

Garfield, Janies A., biography of, 4593. 
Garland, Augustus H., Attorney-deucrjii 
under I’resident Ch'veland ; was born in 
Tipton County, Tcnn., June 11, 18.32; his 
parents moved to Arkansas In 18,3.3; edu- 
cated at St. Mary’s College and St. Jo- 
seph’s College in Kentucky ; studied law 
and admitted to practice in 18.3.3 at Wash- 
ington, Ark., where lie tlien lived ; moved 
to Little Kock in 1830; delegate to the 
state convention that passed the ordinance 
of secession in 1801 ; member of the pro- 
visional eongrcKS that met at Montgomery, 
Ala., In May, 1801, and subsequently of the 
Confederate Congress, serving In both 
houses, and being in the senate when tin* 
war closed ; elected to the United States 
Senate from Arkansas for the term begin- 
ning l^Iarch 4. 1807, but not admitted to 
ills seat ; made the test -oath case as to 
lawyers in the Su])rome ('ourt of the Tinlted 
States and galiu'd it (see (larland ox 
parte, 4 Wallace) ; followed the practice 
of law until the fall of 1874. when elected 
governor of Arkansas without OT)posUion; 
eh'Cted in January. 1870, by the h'gislatnrc 
of Arkansas, without opposition, to the 
Thiited State's Scuiato as a Dc'moerat 1o suc- 
ceed Powell (3ayton, Ue])ubUenn, and took 
his seat March 3, 1877; re-elcelcd in 188.3; 
resigned in 1883 to acce])t tiio position of 
Atlornoy-Cenernl ; died at Washington, 1). 
C., Jan. 20, 1899. 

Garland, John, gallantry of, at battle 
of Monterey, Mexico, referred to, 
2368. 

Gamer, John Nance; h. Tied uiver Co., 
Tex., Nov. 22, 1809 ; member of the Texas 
House of Representatives for four years; 
elected to the 38th, 391 li, 00th, 61st, (>2d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Texas. 

Garrett, Plnis James; h. Aug. 26, 1875, 
near Ore Springs, in Weakley Co., 3'enn. ; 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
In 1899 ; elected to the 591 h, GOth, Gist, 62d, 
63d and 04th Congresses from Tennessee. 

Garrett, William H., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2775. 

Garrison, Lindley Miller, Secretary of 
War under President Wilson ; born In 
Camden. N. J., Nov. 28, 1864; B. L. Uni- 
versity of Penr^Bylvanla 1880; admitted to 
the bar 1880; practiced In Phlladolnlila un- 
til 1888: admitted to the bar of Now .Ter- 
sey In 1888; practiced until June 15, 1904; 
became vice chancellor of N^w Jersey on 
that day and served until the 5th day of 
March. 1913, resigning the office to become 
Secretary of War, March 5, 1913. 


Gary, James A.; manufacturer; Postmas- 
ter General under President McKinley; b. 
Oct. 22, 1833, in New Loudon Co., Conn. ; 
attendf'd school at Rocklilll Institute, Elll- 
cott City, Md., and Allegheny t’ollege, Mead- 
vllle, l*a. ; in 1801 engaged in the cotton 
manufacturing l)usiuess with his father in 
Baltimore; exerted strong iutlueuce in be^ 
half of tlu! Union cause in Maryland ; was 
a eamlldate on the Ropul)liean ticket for 
Congre.ss and later for Governor, but de- 
feated; active in ll(*publlcan politics and 
represented his State in many national con- 
ventions of his T>arty. and served sixteen 
conse4*iitive yj'ars on the National CominlL 
tc(‘ ; ln‘ w.Ms an ctncl(‘nt Postmaster General, 
but failing health comi>elleil him to resign lit 
1K9H. lie was m!iiri(‘d in Baltimore and 
has one son and seven daughters. 

Gates, William, major, United States 

Army: 

Nomination of, discussed, 1488. 

Trial solicited by, 1489. 

Geary, John W., referred to, 2980, 2995. 
George V, coronation of, 7668, 
Geronimo; an Apache chief, of the tribe of 
Chirieahua Indians; during 1884 and 1885 
headed a band of hostile Indians who ter- 
rorized New Mexico and Arizona : Gen. 
(’rook suce(‘eded in l)ringing the Indians to 
terms of s\irrcnder, i>ut before they could 
be carried out the Imltans escaped to the 
mountains; Gen. Crook was succeeded by 
(Jen. Nelson A. Miles, and bo waged such 
a vigorous eam])aign against the Indians 
tiiat th(*y were fore(Hl to accept his terms 
of surrender, and (Jeronitno and his prin- 
cipal .supi)orlers wen* imprisoned in Fort 
Pi<*kens, Fla. ; Geronimo was afterwards 
taken to Ft>rt Sill., Okla., where he was 
held a prisoner. 

Geronimo: 

Mentioned, 5405. 

Surrender of Apaelies under, to Gen. 

Miles, discussed, 5099. 

Gerry, Commander, mentioned, 2838. 
Gerry, Elbridge (1714-1814) ; statesman 
and fifth Vice-President of the United 
State's ; 1). Marblch(*ad, Mass. ; member 

Massachusetts Legislature, 1772; elected to 
the Cont inenl !il Congress, 1770; signed the 
T>eelarntion of liHlepemlenee, and served on 
sev(*ral important (*ommittees; ehairman of 
the tn‘asury l)ourd, 1780; member of the 
eouveiitlon wdiieh formiibited the Federal 
(’oiistitution. 1787 ; inemi)er of Congress, 
1790-95; acted with Pinekmy and Marshall 
on the X. Y. Z. mission to France, 1797, 
and when they were dismissed from 
France, Gerry was asked to remain ; joined 
tile Democralic parly, and w'us eleeted Gov- 
ernor of Massaeliusetts, 1810; Vice-Presi- 
dent with Madison, 1812, and died in office. 

Gibson, Walter M., held in duress by 
l)ut(ih authorities at Batavia, 2828, 

2831. 

Giddings, Joshua Deed; author, lawyer, 
diplomat; b. Athens, Pa., Oct. 6, 1795; 
mov("d to Ohio and was elected to the legis- 
lature of that State in 1826 ; member of 
Congress from Ohio. 1838-39; recognized 
for many years as the leader of the antl- 
playory party ; appointed consul-general to 
British North America. 1861 ; his collected 
writings Include speeches in Congress, “The 
Exiles of Florida,” “The Rebellion: “Its 
Authors and Its Causes,” and “Essays of 
Pnclflcus” ; died Montreal, Canada, May 27, 
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Gilbert, Henry 0., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2829, 2884, 2954. 

Gillespie, Capt., dispatch to consul at 
Monterey forwarded and destroyed 
by, 2428. 

Gillett, Frederick Huntington; b. West- 
field, Mass., Oct. 16, 1851; graduated at 
Amherst (College, 1874, and Harvard Law 
School, 1877 ; admitted to the bar, 1877, 
assistant attorney-general of Massachusetts 
from 1879 to 1882 ; elected to the Massa- 
chus<*tts house of representatives in 1890 
and 1891 ; elected to the 53d, 64th, 66th, 
noth, 57th. 58th, 59 th, 6()th, Olst. 62d, 
03d and 64th Congresses from Massachu- 
setts. 

Gillis, James M., mentioned, 3279. 
Observations of, referred to, 2776. 

Gillmore, Quincy A., ceremonies at 
Fort Sumter to be conducted by, in 
absence of Gen. Sherman, 3484. 

Gilmer, Thomas W., Secretary of the 
Navy under I’n'sldent Tyler ; a native of 
Virginia; attended the public schools; 
studied law; admitted to the bar; com- 
menced practice at Charlottesville; for sev- 
eral years state representative, two yCars 
of which time was speaker; Governor of 
Virginia 1840-41 ; elected a representative 
from Virginia to the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress as Whig ; re-elected to the Twenty- 
eiirhlh Congress as a Democrat serving 
until February 15, 1844, when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy; killed 
the bursting of a gun on board the U. S. 
steanu'r Princclon, near Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 28, 1844. 

Gilmer, Thomas W., Secretary of Navy, 
death of, announced and honors to 
be ])aid memory of, 2132, 2186. 

Gilpin, Henry D.; lawyer, author; Attor- 
ney General under Ihu'sidont Van Buren ; 
b. April 14, 1801, In Lancaster, England; 
In 1816 the family settled in Philadelphia, 
and Henry was sent to the University of 
I*eimsylvaula, took a law course and was 
admitted to practice in 1822 ; he had previ- 
ously filled the position of secretary of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, 
which owed Its existence to his grandfa- 
ther ; the family were all afllliatod with the 
Societ.v of Friends ; Henry D.’s legal repin 
tat ion was enhanced by his management of 
an important international case growing 
out of the rival claims of two Portuguese 
ministers, each of whom had been accred- 
ited to this country by one of the two con- 
flicting governments of Portugal; his skilled 
handling of this case won the admiration 
of President Jackson and the oonfldence of 
the Supreme Court; appointed United States 
District Attorney at Philadelphia In 1832, 
a position he held five years, at the same 
time serving as a government director of 
the United States Bank ; assisted President 
Jackson in suppressing the Bank’s mo- 
nopoly • appointed by van Buren Solicitor 
of the Treasury in 1837, and In 1840 Attor- 
ney General of the United States, though 
yet less than forty years of age ; retired 
from political life at the end of Van Bur- 
en’s administration and devoted himself to 
the pursuit of literature, art and social life; 
edited the Atlantic Souvenir, a llterarv and 
art journal; published the “Biography of 


the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” contributed to tbe American 
(Quarterly Review, Democratic Reciew, and 
Rorth American Review ; superinteuded tho 
publication of the “Madison Papers,” au- 
thorized by Congress (1840) : wrote “Opin- 
ions of the Attorneys General of the United 
States,” 1840 ; “Autobio^aphy of Walter 
ScQjtt, Compiled from Passages in His 
Writines” ; “Life of Martin Van Buren” ; 
at his death in Philadelphia, Jan, 9, 1860, 
he bequeathed both money and eollecLlons to 
historical societies. 

Gilpin, Henry D., director of Bank of 
United States, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1260. 

Glass, Carter; b. Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 4, 

1858 ; publisher of the Daily News and The 
Daily Advance : member of Virginia State 
Senate, 1899-1903 ; resigned from Virginia 
State Senate to contest for seat in Con- 
gress; was elected to the 57tb, 58th, 59th, 
60th, Olst, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Virginia. 

Glendy, William M., captain in Navy, 
nomination for promotion withdrawn 
and reasons therefor, 4000. 

Godwin, Hannibal Lafayette; b. Nov. 3, 
1873, near Dunn, Harnett Co., N. C. ; edu- 
cated in the schools at Trinity College. Dur- 
ham, N. C. ; read law at the University of 
North Carolina and was admitted to the 
bar, 1890; member of the State Senate 
of North Carolina 1903 ; elected to tbe 60th, 
Cist, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
North Carolina. 

Goff, Nathan, Jr., Secretary of the Navy 
under President Hayes ; born in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., on Feb. 9, 1843 ; educated 
at the Northwestern Virginia Academy, 
Georgetown College, and the University of 
the City of New York ; admitted to the l)ar 
in 1865 ; elected a .member of the West Vir- 
ginia legislature id 1867 ; appointed United 
States attorney for the district of West 
Virginia in 1868, to which position ho was 
reappointed in 1872, 1876, and 1880 ; re- 
signed the district attorneyship in Jan., 
1881, when he was appointed Secretary of 
the Navy ; in March, 1881, President Gar- 
field reappointed him district attorney for 
West Virginia, which position ho again re- 
signed in July, 1882 ; he enlisted in the 
Union Army in June, 1861, in the Third 
Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry ; 
served as lieutenant of Company G, also 
as adjutant of said regiment, and as major 
of the Fourth Virginia Volunteer Cav- 
alry ; Republican candidate for Congress in 
1870 In the First West Virginia district, 
as also in the year 1874 ; candidate of the 
Republican party for governor of West Vir- 
ginia in 1876 and defeated by Hon. II. M. 
Mathews ; elected to the Forty-eighth 
Congress as a Republican, and re-elected to 
the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses ; 
In 1888 elected governor of West Virginia 
on the face of the returns by a plurality 
of 130 votes ; the election was contested 
by A. B. Fleming, the Democratic candi- 
date, who was seated as governor by a 
majority vote of the legislature ; appointed 
United States circuit judge of the fourth 
circuit March 17, 1892, by President Har- 
rison. 
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Ooldsborougli, Louis M.; rear admiral; 
b. Feb. 18, 1805, in Washington, D. C. ; ap- 
pointed midshipman at the age of seven 
years ; served under Bainbridge and Stew- 
art ; married a daughter of William Wirt 
and resided for some years on a tract of 
land in Florida owned by his father-in-law; 
commanded a company of cavalry and an 
armed steamer in the Seminole War ; made 
a naval commander in 1840; member of 
commission to explore California and Ore- 
gon in 1840; Superintendent of the Naval 
Acndemy, 1853-57; squadron commander 
during Civil War; received thanks of Con- 
gress for his services in co-operation with 
(ien. Burnside for the capture of Roanoke 
Island ; advanced to rear admiral in 1862, 
and retired in 1873; died Feb. 20, 187 7. 

Goldsborough, Louis M.: 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended 
3266. 

Thanks of President tendered, 3305. 
Good, James William; b. Sept. 24, 1866. 
Linn Co., Iowa ; graduated from Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, and the law depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan ; 
elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64Lh 
Congresses from Iowa. 

Goodwin, William Shields; b. Warren, 
Ark., May 2, 1866, son of T. M. and Esther 
(Shields) Goodwin, of Gwinnett and Milton 
counties, Ga., respectively ; educated in the 
l)ul)llc schools of his home town, at Farmers’ 
Academy, near Duluth, Ga., and at a busi- 
ness college in Atlanta, Ga., universities of 
Arkansas and Mississippi; is a lawyer; In 
1897 married Miss Sue Meek, of Warren, 
Ark. ; in 1895 was member of Arkansas 
General Assembly ; In 1900 was Democratic 
Presidential Elector ; in 1905 and 1907 was 
State Senator ; since 1907 has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas ; was elected to the 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Arkansas. 
Gordan, George W., correspondence re- 
garding slave trade referred to, 2287, 
2538. 

Gordon, William W., member of mili- 
tary commission of Puerto Eico, 6322. 
Gore, Christopher; statesman ; b. Boston, 
Mass., Sept, 21, 1758 ; graduated from 
Harvard College In 1776; studied law; ad- 
mitted to the bar and began practice at 
Boston ; United States attorney lor the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts 1789-1796 ; commis- 
sioner to England 1796-1803 ; charge d’af- 
faires at London 1803-4 ; a member of the 
State house of representatives and State 
senate ; governor of Massachusetts 1809 and 
1810 ; elected a United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, serving from May 28, 1813, 
to 1816, when he resigned; a trustee of 
Harvard University ; died at Waltham, 
Mass., March 1, 1827. 

Gore, Christopher, commissioner of 
United States under treaty with 
Great Britain, 188. 

Gore, Thomas Pryor, b. Webster Co., 
Miss., Dec. 10, 1870; graduated from the 
Law Department of Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon, Tenn., 1892; moved to 
Texas in 1896 and to Oklahoma in 1901 ; 
served one term in the Territorial Senate ; 
nominated for the United States Senate 
In State Primary, June 8, 1907 ; elected by 
the Legislature Dec. 11 ; re-elected for a 
full term by the Legislature Jan. 20, 1909, 
to represent Oklahoma. 


Granger 

Ooiman, Arthur Pue (1839-1906) ; states- 
man ; b. Maryland ; United States Senator, 
1881-99, 1903-06 ; recognized loader of the 
Democratic party for over thirty years ; op- 
posed the Force bill, 1889 ; helped to re- 
model the Wilson Tariff bill, 1894 ; an ex- 
port on the trans-isthmian Canal question, 
and favored the Nicaraguan route. 

Gorostiza, Manuel E. de, pamphlet is- 
sued by, regarding troops under Gen. 
Gaines, 1646. 

Goward, Gustavus, report of, on Sa- 
moan Islands transmitted, 4473. 
Graham, James D., report of, as com- 
missioner in northeastern boundary. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 
Graham, James M.; b. Ireland, April 14, 
1852; came to Sangamon Co., 111., in 1868; 
admitted to bar in 1885 ; served one term as 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
General Assembly of Illinois ; elected to the 
6l8t. 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Illinois. 

Graham, John, commissioner to South 
America, 617. 

Graham, William Alexander (brother of 
James Qraham), Secretary of the Navy 
under President Fillmore ; born in Lincoln 
County, N. C., Sept. 5, 1804; received a 
classical education ; graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1824 ; 
studied law at Newborn ; admitted to the 
bar and began practicing at Hillsboro ; 
member of the house of commons of North 
Carolina 183.3-1840; elected a United 
States Senator (vice Robert Strange, re- 
signed), serving from Dec. 10, 1840, to 
March 3, 1843 ; elected governor of North 
(Carolina in 1844 as a Whig; re-elected in 
1846 ; after declining the mission to Spain, 
in 1849, was Secretary of the Navy from 
July 20, 1850, until March 7, 1853 ; Whig 
candidate for Vice-President in 1852 ; Sen- 
ator in the Second Confederate Congress ; 
delegate to the Philadelphia Union eon- 
ventlon in 1866 ; died at Saratoga Springs,, 
N. Y., Aug. 11, 1875. 

Granger, Francis (son of Gideon Granger), 
Postmaster-General under President W. If. 
Harrison ; born at Suffield, (’onn., Dec. 1, 
1792 ; pursuing classical studios, he grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1811 ; studied 
law ; admitted to the bar in 1816, com- 
mencing practice at Canandaigua, N. Y, ; 
member of the state house of representa- 
tives 1826-1831; twice candidate of the 
National Republicans for governor of New 
York and defeated ; delegate to the Nation- 
al Antl-Masonlc convention at Philadel- 
phia September 11, 1830 ; defeated as the 
National Republican candidate for Vice- 
President in 1831 ; elected a Representa- 
tive from New York to the Twenty-fourth 
Congress as a Whig ; defeated as the Whig 
candidate for the Twenty-fifth Congress by 
Mark A. Sibley ; elected to the Twenty- 
sixth Congress ; appointed Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, serving from March 6, 1841, to Sep- 
teraoer 18, 1841 ; elected to the Twenty- 
seventh Congress as a Whig (vice John 
Grelg, resigned), serving from December, 
7, 1841, to March 3, 1843; his “silver 
gray” hair was assumed as a name by a 
portion of the Whig party in New York ; 
delegate to the peace convention in 1801 ; 
died at Canandaigua, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1808. 
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Oraixger, Q-ideon; lawyer, Btatosman, au- 
thor; l^)8tma8ter General under rresideuts 
JefforKon and Madison; b. July 10, 17G7, 
in 8ufflcld, (!onn. ; graduated from Yale In 
1787, and after atnefying law took up prae^ 
tiee in his native town; when twenti-flve 
years of age ho was elected to the C’oimee- 
tieut Ijcgislature and reeleeted annually 
till 1801 ; was recognized as leader In the 
legislature; draughted and assisted hi pass- 
ing the eommou scdiool law of t’onneetieut ; 
served as Post master General during Jeffer- 
son's two terms and part of that of Madi- 
son, resigning in 1814 ; removed to New 
York and iieeame a warm supimrter of Do 
Witt Ollnton ; el(‘ct<*d to tne New York 
Senate that he might aid in promoting the 
, construetion of the Krie Canal, but was 
compelled by failing hoalth to resign; au- 
thor of “IVdlll<-al essays,” originally pub- 
lished in periodieals under the nom do plume 
of ‘‘Epaniinondas” and ‘‘Algernon Sydney” ; 
delivered a model Fourth of July oration 
at Sutfield In 17b7 ; died Dec. 31, 1823. in 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Granger, Gordon, thanks of President 
tendered, 3440. 

Grant, J'ulia Dent, swords and testimo- 
nials of Gen. Grant offered Govern- 
ment by, recommendations regard- 
ing, 4857. 

Schedule of articles, 4850. 

Grant, Lewis A., brigadier-general, 
nomination of, referred to, 3403. 
Grant, XJ. S., biography of, 3057. 
Grasse, Marquis de, mentioned, 6932. 
Gray, Finly H., b. July 24. I.stl4, in Fay- 
ette County, Ind. ; obtained common school 
education only ; began the study and prac- 
tice of law alone in Connernville, in 1893 ; 
elected Mayor of ConiiersvlUe in 1904 ; re- 
elected in 1909 ; elected to the C2d, ()3d 
and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 

Gray, George; diplomat ; b. Newcastle, 
Del., May 4, 1840 ; graduated from Prince- 
ton (College when nineteen years old, re- 
ceiving the degree of A. li., and in 18(>2 the 
degree of A.M. ; after studying law with his 
father, Andrew C. (Jray, he spent a year in 
the Harvard I^nw School, and admiitcMi to 
practice in 1803; appointed at toruey-gen- 
eral of the State of Delaware in 1879 by 
Governor Hall, and reappointed attorney- 
genera 1 in 1884 by Governor Stockley ; dele- 
gate to tile national Democratic convention 
at St. Louis in 1870, at Cincinnati in 1880, 
and at Chicago in 1884; elected to the 
United States Senate as a Democrat to fill 
the vacancy caused l)y the apijointment of 
Thomas F. Bayard ns Secretary of State, 
and took his seat March 19, 1885; re-elect- 
ed in 1887 and took hla scat March 4. 1887 ; 
re-elected In 1893, serving until March 3, 
1899 ; member of the commission which met 
at Quebec, August, 1808, to settle differ- 
ence between United States and Canada, 
and later of the commission which met at 
Paris in September, 1898, to arrange terms 
of peace between United States and Spain ; 
In October, 1902, appointed chairman of the 
commission to investigate conditions of the 
coal strike in Pennsylvania. 

Gray, George, member of Spanjsb-Amer- 
ican Peace Commission, 6322. 

Gray, William E., refusal of Great Brit- 
ain to surrender other fugitives and, 
discussed, 4368., 


Greeley, Horace (1811-1872); journalist 
and author ; b. Amherst, N. H. ; founded 
the Neio York Tribune, 1841 ; sat in Con- 
gress for New York, 1848-49 ; took a lead- 
ing part In the anti-slavery movement ; and 
was the unsuccessful nomlnoe of the fused 
Liberal Republicans and Democrats for the 
l*residcncy in 1872 against Grant. 

Greeley, Horace, Messrs. Clay, Thomp- 
son, Holcomb, and Sanders accom- 
panied to Washington on peace mis- 
sion by, 3438. 

Greely, Adolphus Washington; author, 
explorer; b. Newburyport, Mass., March 
27, 1844 ; served through the Civil W'ar, 
and was. commissioned captain and brev- 
etted major and honorably discharged 1867 ; 
later as lieutenant in the regular army he 
was detailed to construct telegraph lines on 
the Indian and Mexican frontiers ; Dec. 11, 
1886, commissioned brigadier-general and 
made chief signal oflicer ; assigned to. com- 
mand an arctic f‘xp(*dition to establish one 
of the circumpolar stations, In which work 
cloven natives co-operated; Aug. 12, 1881, 
landed twenty-six persons within 406 miles 
of the pole, and added about 6,000 square 
miles of land, hitherto unknown, to the 
maps : after the loss of their ship and en- 
during hunger and hardship, Greely and tho 
few survivors of ‘his party were rescued by 
relief parlies sent after them ; Greely was 
highly honored for his discoveries. 

Greely, A. W., oxyxMlition fitted out for 
relief of Lady Franklin Bay Expe- 
dition under, discussed, 4835. 

Board to consider expedition to be 
pent, 4813. 

Offer of rewards for rescue, of, dis- 
cussed, 4795. 

Hecommended, 4693, 4787. 

Vessel presented by Great Britain to 
United States to aid in, 4791. 
Beturn of, 4917. 

Recommended, 4855. 

Greely, Ebenezer S., arrest and impris- 
onment of, by authorities of New 
Brunswick, correspondence regard- 
ing, 1575, 1622. 

Claims arising out of, 1687. 

Green, Charles L., passed assistant sur- 
geon in Navy, court-martial of, re- 
ferred to, SO'ok 

Green, Duff, employment of, in Europe, 
2180, 2181, 2213. 

Greene, William Stedman; b. Tremont, 
Tazewell Co., 111., April 28, 1841 ; removed 
to Fall River with his parents in 1844 ; 
commenced business as auctioneer, real es- 
tate and Insurance agent in 1866; elected 
Mayor of Fall River In 1880, 1886, 1895, 
3896, 3 897, and declined re-election; in 
July, 1888, was appointed by Governor 
Ames General Superintendent of Prisons for 
the State, and served until 3 893, when he 
was removed by the Democratic Governor 
for political reasons; appointed Postmaster 
and entered upon his duties April 1, 1898 ; 
resigned this position and was elected to 
Congress, May 31, 1898. to fill an unexpired 
term in the 55th Congress ; also elected to 
the 66th, 57th. 58th, 59th. 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Massachu- 
setts. 
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Greenough, Horatio, statue of Washing- 
ton executed by, 1910. 

Greer, James A., member of board to 
consider expeditions for relief of 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, 4813. 
Gregg, Alexander White; lawyer; gradu- 
ated King College, at Bristol, Tonn., and 
law department of the University of Vir- 
ginia ; elected to the 58th, 59th, 00 th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Texas. 

Gregory, J. Shaw, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3263. 

Gregory, Thomas W.; lawyer, Atiorney- 
(lein'ral under l*resi(l(‘nt Wilson ; b. Nov. 
6, 1801, in Crawfordsville, Miss.; gradu- 
ated Southwestern Presbyterian Unlversily, 
Clarksville, Tonn., 1888; attended the Uui- 
ver.slty of Virginia and the University of 
Texas; admitted to the bar in 1885, and 
praeticed in Austin, T(‘X., until 15)1 3, wIk'H 
he was aiu»ointe(l speeial assistant to At- 
torney (l(>uernl MeKc^ynolds in the investi- 
gation of the alTnIrs of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad; upon 
the appointment of MeReyiiolds to the Su- 
premo Court lie was suee('ed('d as Attorney 
general by Mr. Gregory Sept. 3, 1914. 

Greiner, John, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 2727. 

Grenfel, George St. Leger, papers 
touching case of, transmitted, 3661. 
Gresham, Walter Quinton (1832-189:')) ; 
Rtatesman and Cabinet officer ; b. Lanes- 
vllle, Ind. ; began the practict* of law 185:1; 
entered the Union army at the outlireak of 
the Civil War; brevetted ina1or-g<'neral of 
volunteers 1S65 ; JNislmaster-General, 1882- 
84; Secretary of the Treasury. 1884; S<*c- 
retary of Slate under (Ueveland, 1893. 

Gresham, Walter Q,, Secretary of State, 
5827. 

Death of, announced and honors to bo 
paid memory of, 6022, 6046. 

Grlest, William Walton; m.anufaeturer of 
iron, president of railway and lighting com- 
panies, and a newspaper publisher ; elected 
to the 01st. 02d, 63d and 04th Congresses 
from Pennsylvania. 

Griffin, Walter T., report of, trans- 
mitted, 5769. 

Griggs, John w.; lawyer; Attorney Gen- 
eral under I*resident McKinley; b. .Inly 10, 
1849, in Newton, N. J. ; edueat(‘d at New- 
ton Collegiate Institute and at Lafayette 
('ollege, Kaston, Pa. ; took up law priictiee 
in Paterson. N. J., and became in’esident 
of a national bank, and was ele<*ted a State 
Assemblyman, Senator and llnally Governor, 
l)elng the tlrst Republican to bold tliat office 
in thirty years; siieeeeded .f(»S('i)h MeKcmna 
as Attorney General Jan. 31, 1898, ainl re- 
signed March 31, 1901. 

Griswold Boger, was born May 21, 
1702, at Lyme, Conn.; pursued classical 
studies, graduating from Y'ale ColI(‘ge in 
1780; studied law, admitted to the l)ar In 
178.3 and began practice at Norwich; re> 
turned to Lyme In 1794; elected a Repre- 
s(uitative from Coiinecllcut to the 4tli, 5tli, 
6th, 7th, and 8th (\)iigresses as a Federal- 
ist ; appointed ,1iidge of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut in 1807 ; Presidential elector 


on the Pinckney and King ticket ; Lleuten- 
anl-< loveriior of (5)nnectieut 1809-11, and 
Governor from 1811 until his death Oct. 26, 
1812, at Lyme, Coim. 

Griswold, Stanley, conduct of, while 
secretary of Michigan Territory, re- 
ferred to, 430. 

Groesbeck, WiUlam S.; attorney; b. New 
Y'ork City, July 24, 1815; received an aca- 
demic education nad studied law ; admitted 
to the bar; began practice at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; member of the State constitutional 
convention in 1851 ; commissioner to codify 
the laws of Ohio in 1852; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 35th Congress 
as a Pomooral ; nuunber of the peace confer- 
ence in 1801 ; Stale s(Mialor in 18(>2; dele- 
gate to the national Union convenlion at 
Philadelphia in 1806; one of President 
JohiisoiCs counsel in his impeachment trial; 
died in 1897. 

Groesbeck, William S., counsel for Pres- 
ident Johnson in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, 3947. 

Grogan, Mr., capture and imprisonment 
of, by Canadians, 1928. 

Grosvenor, Charles H., brevet ])riga- 
dicr-genoral, acts and procemlings of, 
declared null and void, 3548. 

Grundy, Felix, Attorney-General under 
President Van Bureii ; horn in Berkeley 
County, Va., S('pl. 11, 1777; when two 
years old moved to Brownsville, Pa. ; 
tlnmee in 1780 to Kentucky ; received an 
aeademie ('diualion; studh'd law; admitted 
to the Par and praclieed; member of the 
Kentucky constitutional convention In 
1799; memb('r of IIk' state legislature 
1800-1805; chosen judge of the sui)r('rue 
<*ourt of Kentucky in 1806; sona after- 
wards made ehi<'C ju.stice; moved to Nash- 
vill(\ 3'enn., in IS07; (‘h'ctt'd a Representa- 
tive from 3’('nnesM'(* us a War Itemoeiat 
to the Twelfth and 'Phirteenth Congresses; 
n'signed In 1814; member of the Tennessee 
house of repres('ntat iv{‘s 1815-1819; elect- 
ed a tTnited States Senator from Tennessee 
(vice John II. Katori, resigU('d), st'i'ving 
from Dec. 7, 1829, to July 4, 18.38. when 
he resigned; appointed Attorney-General 
July 5, IS.’.S, resigning Dec. 1, 1840, to 
bi'como IJniti'd State's Senator; having 
doubts as to his cligility, returned to Ten- 
nessee to become an “inhabitant” of the 
.state, and was again elected Dec. 14, 18.t0, 
but died at Nashville, Tonn, Dec. 15), 1810. 

Guernsey, Frank Edward; h. Get. 15, 
1806, Dover, Piscatacpiis Co., Me. ; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar at Dover 
in 1890; was el<'<‘ied ti’casurer of Pisca- 
taipiis County In ltS90, and reelected twice, 
serving until Dec. 31, 1896; member of the 
Maine House of Itepresent atlves in 1897 and 
185)9, and a memlK'r of the Maine Senatt' in 
1903; elected to till a vaeaiiey in the 60th 
Congress, and to the 61 st, 62d, 03d and 
64 tU Congresses from Maine. 

Guerra, Jesus, demand of Mexico for 
extradition of, refused, 6333. 

Guest, John, thanks of Congress to, rec- 
ommended, 3277. 

Guitcau, Charles J., President Garfield 
assassinated by, 4967. 
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Gurovlts, Odon, report of, on Navajo 
Indians transmitted, 5782. 

Guthrie, James, Soeretnry of the Treasury 
under President Pierce ; b. Nelson County, 
Ky., Dec. 5th, 1792 ; educated at McAllis- 
ter’s Academy, Bardstown, Ky. ; entered 
the Mississippi trade ; also studied and 
practiced law at Bardstown, Ky. ; appoint- 
ed (Commonwealth attorney in 1820 and 
moved to Louisville; member of the state 
lejflslature for several years, serving in 
both branches : delegate and chosen presi- 
dent of the Kentucky constitutional con- 
vention; president or the University of 
Ijoulsville, the Ijouisville and Portland 
(’anal (’ompany, and the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad (^ompany : appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury in 185.^ ; elected 
United States Senator from Kentucky as a 


Democrat, serving from March 4, 1865, to 
B'eb. 7, 1868. when he resigned on account 
of illness ; died at Louisville, Ky., March 
13, 1869. 

Gutte, Isidore, claim of, to vessel con- 
demned by Salvador and subsequent- 
ly presented to United States, 4988. 
Gwin, Samuel, register of land office: 
Nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
3137, 1170, 1198. 

Official conduct of, charges aff(Tting, 
1447. 

Gwin, William M.: 

Immigration plans of, referred to, 
3571. 

Mentioned, 2570. 
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Habersham, Joseph, soldier and rostmas- 
ter-General under Tresldents Washington, 
John Adams and Jefferson; b. Savannah, 
Ga., July 28, 1751 ; his father, James, 
came from England to Savannah with 
Whiteficld, the English evangelist, in 1738, 
and taught school for some years, but be- 
came a merchant in 1744, and was subse- 
quently prominent in civil affairs. He 
laised the first cotton in the state, and 
sent the first few bales of cotton to Eng- 
land that went out from Georgia ; three of 
his sons were zealous patriots, and Joseph 
was a member of the first committee ap- 
pointed by the friends of liberty in his na- 
tive colony, in July, 1774; in 1775 (June 
11), with others, ho seized the powder in 
tlie arsenal at Savannah, for the use of the 
<‘oIonists ; during the same month he was 
made a member of the Georgia committee 
of safety. In July of that year he com- 
manded a party which captured a Itritlsh 
government vessel, having on board 15,000 
pounds of powder; during the following 
Jan., and while a member of the colonial 
assembly, he raised a party of volunteers, 
which took Gov. Wright a prisoner, and 
confined him to his house under guard. 
Ar)point<‘d (Feb. 4, 1770) major of the 

1st Georgia battery, he d('fcnded Savannah 
from a naval attack early in March. In 
the winter of 1778, after the capture of 
Savannah by the British, he removed his 
family to Virginia, but participated in the 
unsuccessful attack upon that city while 
it was in the hands of t'he British in Sep- 
tember, 1779 ; he was lieutenant-colonel at 
the close of the war ; in 1785-8(> he was a 
delegate from Gi'orgia to the Gonlinental 
Fongress, and speaker of the state assem- 
bly in 1785, and in 1790; Bresidcnl Wash- 
ingloTi appointed him II. S. l*o.stmaster- 
Gc'neral in 1795, and he was continued In 
ollice by Presidents John Adams and Jef- 
ferson until 1801, when he resigned the 
])osi(lon to become president (1802) of 
the United States Branch Bank at Savan- 
nah. Which presidency he held until his 
death at Savannah Nov, 17, 1815. A 

county of his native state bears his name. 

Hale, C. H., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by 3403. 

Hale, Eugene; b. Turner, Oxford Co., Me., 
June 9, 18.‘l(>; received an academic educa- 
tion ; studied law, was admitted to the bar 
in 1857, and commenced practice at the age 
of twenty; was a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Maine in 1867, 1868 and 1880; was 
elected to the 41st, 42d, and 43d Con- 
gresses ; appointed Postmaster-General by 
President Grant in 1874, but declined ; was 
re-elected to the 44Ui and 45th Congresses, 
was tendered a Cabinet appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Navy by President Hayes, and 
(leellned ; received the degree of LL. D, 
from Bates College, from Colby University, 
and from Bowdoin College; was elected to 
the United States Senate to succeed Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, for the term beginning March 
4, 1881 ; was re-oleeted in 1887, 1893, 1899 
and in 1905 to represent Maine. 

Hale, John Parker (180C-1873) ; states- 
man ; b. at Dover, N. H. ; a member of 
(\mgress, 1843-45; United States Senator, 
1847-53, and 1855-65; nominated for Presi- 
dent by the IJberal party In 1847; and 
by the Free-Soll Democrats in 1852 ; in 
the latter i)art of his political career he 
was a llepubliean ; United States minister 
to Spain, 1865-69 ; in the early days he 
stood almost alone in the Senate as an 
anti-slavery Democrat. 


Hale, W. J., claim of, against Argen- 
tine Kepublic, 4806. 

Hall, Charles F., publication of second 
edition of Second Arctic Expedition 
made by, suggested, 4666. 

Hall, Nathan K., Postmaster-General un- 
der President Fillmore ; b. Marcellus, N. 
Y., March 10, 1810; received an academic 
education ; studied law at Buffalo with 
Millard Fillmore ; admitted to the bar In 
1832 ; commenced practice under the firm 
name of Fillmore, Hall & Haven ; member 
of the state house of representatives in 
1846 ; elected a Representative from New 
York to the Tlilrtleth Congress as a Whig ; 
appointed Postmaster-General, .serving from 
July 23, 1850, to Aug. 31, 1852 ; appointed 
United Stales district juilge for the west- 
ern district of New York, bolding the posi- 
fion until he died, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 2, 1874. 

Halleck, Henry Wager; soldier, author ; i>. 
Westernville, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1815 ; grad. U. 
S. Military Acad., 1839 ; ordered to Monte- 
rey, (^al., 1847, which he fortified and main- 
tained as rendezvous of Paeifie-s(iundron ; 
and took an active part in Mexican War; 
member of the conv('ntion which, in 1.S49, 
framed the constitution for California; en- 
gaged in practice of law and in mining 
and railroad work in California and be- 
came maior-general of state militia ; on 
the breaking out of the Civil War was ap- 
pointed Major-General of IJ. S. army on 
re<‘ommenclallon of (i(‘n. Winfield Scott; ids 
effective work in the west during the early 
months of the rebellion r(‘suU(’d in his be- 
ing placed in command of the Departimuit 
of the Mississippi, which included all the 
country between the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountains; July 23, 186;i, was ai)point('d 
by Pre.sident Lincoln general-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States, with head- 
quarters at Washington ; later transferrc'd to 
the Pacific coast, and after the close of the 
war to the division of the south with lu'ad- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. ; for his lectures 
and writings on the science of war he was 
honored with college degrees; among his 
published works was a translation of the 
“Political and Military History of Napo- 
leon” ; died Louisville, Ky., Jan. 9, 1872. 

Halleck, Henry W.: 

LieutcnaTit in Engineer Corps, report 
of, on means of national defense, 
2233. 

Major-general — 

Assigned to commanii of Depart- 
ment of Mississippi, 3312. 
Assigned to command of land 
forces of United States, 3317. 
Relieved from command and as- 
signed to duty as chief of staff, 
3435. 

Halpine, William G., Fenian prisoner, 
release of, referred to, 4114. 

Hamed, Mahommed, treaty between 
Turkey and United States concluded 
by, 1093. 

Hamill, James A.; b. In Jersey City, N. 
J., March 30, 1877 ; was admitted to the bar 
of New Jersey, 1900; elected in 1902 a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey house of assembly, 
where he served four consecutive one-year 
terms; elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d. 63d 
and 64th Congresses from New Jersey. 
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Hamilton, Alexander; statesman ; b. in the 
West Indies, Jan. 11, 1757 ; entered the 
army as an artillery officer and became an 
aide-de-camp to lieutenant-colonel ; delegate 
to the Continental Congress from New lork 
In 1782 and 1783, amf under the constitu- 
tion In 1787 and 1788 ; member of the 
convention which framed the Constitution 
and by his writings, signed “Publius,” did 
much to secure Its adoptl-'^n, but was the 
only member from New York who signed 
that Instrument : appointed secretary of 
the treasury 3 789 and continued in that 
office until 1795, when he resigned; had a 
difficulty with Aaron Burr in 1804, and In 
a duel between the two fought at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., he received a fatal wound 
from which he died the next day, July 12, 
1804. 

Hamilton, Alexander, commissioner of 
land titles in East Florida, report of, 
transmitted to tho House by Presi- 
dent Monroe, 812. 

Hamilton, Andrew X; statesman; b. 
Madison County, Ala,, Jan. 28, 1815 ; re- 
cei \ ed a liberal education ; studied law and 
admitted to tho bar; clerk of the county 
court ; moved to Texas In 1840 and resumed 
the practice of law at Lagrange; Prosldcn- 
tlul elector ou the Buchanan and Brecken- 
ridge ticket in 3 850; elected a Representa- 
tive from Texas to the 36th Congress as a 
Republican ; appointed by President Lincoln 
military governor of Texas in 1862; ap- 
pointed provisional governor by President 
Johnson in 1805 ; delegate to the loyalists' 
couveutl»)n at Phlladolpbla In 1806 ; died at 
Austin, Tex., April 10, 1875. 

Hamilton, Andrew J., provisional gov- 
ernor of Texas, appointed with au- 
thority to arrange and direct a con- 
vention of delegates to bo chosen by 
only loyal citizens of the State and 
by none others, 3519. 

Hamilton, Charles S., brevet second 
lieutenant, promotion of, to second 
lieutenant recommended, 2296. 
Hamilton, Edward L.; b. Niios, Mich., 
Dec. 9, 1867; admitted to the bar in 
1884 ; elected to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 68th, 
69th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Michigan. 

Hamilton, James A., correspondence re- 
garding northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Hamilton, Paul; financier, Governor of 
South Carolina, Secretary of the Navy urn 
der President Madison; b. Oct. 16, 1762, In 
St. Paul's parish, 8. C. ; although a young 
man he was of great service during the 
Revolution; from 1799 to 3804 was Comp 
troller of South Caredina, displaying re- 
markal)le capacity for financial affairs and 
systematizing the finances of the State ; 
Governor, 1804-00; appointed Secretary of 
the Navy by President Madison in 1800; 
while Hamilton was Secretary authority 
was given for the construction of four 
ships of seventy-four guns each, six frig- 
ates and six sloops of war, and a war debt 
of $21,000,000 was created; the success of 
the navy Is recorded elsewhere; Mr. Ham- 
ilton resigned In December. 1812, and died 
June 30, 183 0, at Beaufort, S. C. 

Hamlin, Courtaa<»y Walker; b. at Brevard, 
N. C., Oct 27, 1868; elected to the 68th, 


60th, 61 st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Missouri. 

Hamlin, Hannibal; statesman; b. Paris, 
Me., Aug. 27, 1809 ; member of the Maine 
legislature, 1830-40, and speaker of the 
house 1837, 1839 and 1840 ; elected to the 
28th and 29th Congresses, and again be- 
came a member of the State legisiaiure in 
1847 ; elected to the United State Senate 
1848 to fill a vacancy of four years and 
In 1851 was re-elected for the full term ; 
elected governor of Maine, in 3857 and re- 
signed the same year to return to the Sen- 
ate ; resigned from the Senate Jan. 1, 1801, 
having been elected Vice-President on tbc 
ticket with President Lincoln ; presided 
over the senate during Lincoln’s first term, 
and after the election of Lincoln and 
Johnson, was made Collector of the Port 
of Boston, which he resigned in 180(;; 
again elected to the Senate In 1809, and 
for the fifth time In 1875 ; declined reelcc- 
tlon in 1881, after a service of twenty-five 
.Tears in the Senate ; minister to .Spain 
under President Garfield ; died Julv 4, 
1891, at Bangor. Me., the third Vice-Presi- 
dent to die on the nation’s birthday. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, death of, announced 
and honors to be paid memory of, 
5609. 

Hammond Samuel; engineer, soldier; b. 
Richmond County, Va., Sept. 21, 1757 ; re- 
ceived a liberal education ; served in the 
Revolutionary Army ; after independence 
was e8tal)lished settled at Savannah; sur- 
veyor-general of Georgia; served in tho 
Creek war and commanded a corps of Geor- 
gia volunteers ; member of the State house 
of representatives; elected a Representa- 
tive from Georgia to the 8th Congress as a 
Democrat ; civil and mllltaiy governor of 
upper Louisiana Territory 1805-1824 ; re- 
ceiver of public moneys at St. Louis ; moved 
In 1824 to South Carolina ; a member of tho 
State legislature; surveyor-general in 3825; 
secretary of State of South Carolina 1831- 
1836 ; died near Augusta, Ga., Sept. 11, 
1842. 

Hammond, Samuel, colonel command- 
ant, commissioned, 364. 

Hancock, John; patriot, statesman ; b. 
Quincy, Mass., Jan. 12, 1737 ; pursuing clas- 
sical studies, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege In 1754 : trained to a business career in 
his uncle’s large counting-room, whose large 
fortune and business he inherited ; several 
years was one of the selectmen of Boston ; 
member of the provincial legislature 1700- 
1772 ; active in pre-Revolutionary move- 
ments, and, with Samuel Adams, was ex- 
empted from pardon lu Governor Gage’s 
roclamation of June 12, 1775 ; Delegate 
rom Massachusetts to the Continental con- 
gress 1775-1780 and 1785-86, serving as 
President of the Continental Congress May 
27, 1775-October, 1777 ; served as senior 
major-general of Massachusetts militia dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war ; member of the 
Massachusetts constitutional convention of 
1780: governor of Massachusetts 1780-1785 
and 1787, until his death at Quincy, Oct. 8, 
1793. 

Hancock, John, governor of Massachu- 
setts, letter of, regarding' eastern 
boundary transmitted, 65. 

Hancock, John; Jurist ; b. of Virginia 
parents. In Jackson County, Ain., Oct. 29, 
1824 ; educated partly In Alabama and part- 
ly In Tennessee ; studied law at Winchester, 
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Tcnn. ; admitted to the bar In 184fi ; settled 
In Texas in 1847, practicing his profession 
there until August, 1851 ; elected to the dis- 
trict bench of the State and served as judge 
until 1855, when he resigned and resumed 

f uactlce and planting; member of the State 
egislature in 18G0 and 1801, wdien he re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederate States and was expelled ; elect- 
ed a member of the State constitutional 
convention of 1860 ; engaged in the practice 
of his profession, planting and stock raising ; 
elected a Itepresentatlve to the 42d, 4Hd 
and 44th Congresses, and re-elected to the 
48th Congress as a Democrat ; after the ex- 
piration of his term In Congress he resumed 
the pracuce of law at Austin, Tex., and 
died there July 19, 1893. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott; soldier; b. 
Montgottu'ry Square, I*a., Feb. 14, 1824 ; 
grad. West Point, 1844, and served with 
distinction in Mexican War; commissioned 
brigadier-general In 1801 ;■ commanded tlie 
second army corps in left center of the 
battle of Gettysburg, his conduct In this 
campaign calling forth the thanks of Con- 
gress ; his gallantry and cftlciency in the 
Wilderness, Spotlsylvaiiia. and at Peters- 
burg earned for him his promotion to 
major-general ; after the war 'he was sta- 
tioned at Governors Island, New York har- 
bor ; nominated for president by the 
Democrats in 1880. but was defeated by 
Garfield; died G()\eruors Island, Feb. 9, 
1880. 

Hancock, Winfield S.: 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5077, 
Department of South merged in De- 
partment of East under command 
of, 4754. 

Ordered to execute sentence of mil- 
itary court in case of assassins of 
President Lincoln, 8546. 

Patriotic conduct of, recognition of, 
by Congress recommended, 3793. 

Handy, Moses P., special commissioner 
to Paris Ex]>osition, death of, re- 
ferred to, 6829. 

Hanna, Marcus Alonzo (1887-1904) ; 
politician and business man ; b. Lisbon, 
Ohio ; prominent as a delegate to the Na- 
tional Kepnhlican Conventions after 1884, 
and is glv(m credit for securing the nomi- 
nation and election of President McKinley, 
In whoso campaign Hanna was chairman 
of the Republican (Committee 1890 ; In 1897 
he was appointed United States Senator to 
suceeed John Sherman, and was returned 
agiiin In 1898; was an Influential supporter 
and adviser of the administration. 

Hannen, Sir Nicholas John, arbitrator 
of Cheek claim against Siam, 6886. 
Hanson, Grafton D., restoration of, to 
rank in Army recommended, 2368. 
Hardee, William J., major by brevet, 
nomination of and reasons therefor, 
2443. 

Hardy. Bufus; b. Dec. 16, 1856, Mon- 
roe Co., Miss. ; admitted to the bar in 
1875 ; elected county attorney of Navarro 
Co., Tex., in 1880 and 1882: district at- 
torney. thirteenth judicial district, 1884 
and 1880 : district .judge of the same dis- 
trict, 1888 and 1892 ; elected to the 60th, 


61st. 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Texas. 

Harlan, James, Secretary of the Inb'rior 
under President Johnson ; b. Clark County, 
111., Ang. 25, 1820 ; received a rlnssical 

education, graduntlng froni the Indiana 
Asbury University in 1845; sludii'cl hiw; 
removed to Iowa ; superintendent of public 
instruction in 1847 : president of tlie Iowa 
Wesleyan ITiiversity ; elt'cted a United 
States Senator from Iowa as a Whig in 
May, 1855 : the seat Imvlng been declared 
vacant on the ground of an informality in 
his election, again elected for the remain- 
der of the term in 1857, and re-elected in 
1800, serving until March, 1S05, having 
been appointed S('cretary of the Interior ; 
resigned this position in 1800. having been 
elected to the United {^taP's Senate as a 
Republican for the bn-m beginning in 1807, 
and served until March 3, 1873 : delegate 
to the peace convention in 1801 ; delegate 
to the l*hlladelphia Loyalist convention of 
1800: presiding judge of court of commis- 
sioners of Alabama claims 1882-1885; 
editor of Washington Vliron\clc\ died at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Oct. 5. 1899. 
Harmon, Judson; Attorney General under 
I’resident Cleveland; h. Feb. 3, 1840, In 
Newton, O. ; son of a Baptist minister, w'ho 
conducted his early education until he en- 
tered Denison T'Ulversity, where he was 
graduated in 1806; studied law under Hon. 
George Hoadly and at (Tneinnatl Law 
School and began practice in 1809 in Cin- 
cinnati; married in 1870 Olive Seobey. of 
Hamilton, Ohio: supported Horaee Greeley 
for President in tn(‘ eampaign of 1872; 
judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
1878-1887; appoiut(‘d Attorney G(*neral 
June 8, 1805, to suceeed Richard Olney, 
who became Secretary of Stale; many of 
his opinions and papers are highly i-egard(Ml, 
particularly his reply to Bryan’s atlaek on 
the President’s authority to suppress inter- 
fereiwe with functions of the go^ernn^ent ; 
during his term as Attorney General he ar- 
gued many imp»)Vtnnt cast's in llu' Supreme 
Court, and took an aelive luirt In ln(‘ in- 
t(‘riiational and oth(>r complications which 
marked the latter part of Cleveland’s sec- 
ond administration. 

Harmon, Judson, Attorney-General, or- 
der to, respecting indebtedness of Pa- 
cific railroads, 6233. 

Harmount, E. Hertzborg, Dominican 
consul-general in Loudon, mentioned, 
4017. 

Harney, William Selby; soldier; b. near 
Haysboro, Tenii., Aug. 27. 1800; commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the regular 
army Feb. 13, 1818; served in the Black 
Hawk and Stunlnole Indian Wars and In 
the Mexican War; brevelb'd l)rigadier-gen- 
eral for gallantry at (’('rro Gordo : servt'd 
In later campaigns against the Indians on 
the western plains ; rclitwod of his com- 
mand and placed on the retired list at 
the outbreak of the Civil War and brev- 
etted major-general for long and faithful 
service ; died Orlando, Fla., May 9, 1889. 

Harney, William S.; 

Correspondence of, referred to, 3110. 
Sioux Indians — 

Report of, on, 3897. 

Stipulations with, recommendations 
regarding, 2912. 

Visit of, to San Juan Island dis- 
cussed, 3093, 



Harper Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Harper, Mr., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, referred to, 2692. 

Harrell, Abram, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 

Harriman, David B., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2829. 

Harris, Thomas M., member of court to 
try assassiiis of President Lincoln, 
etc., 3534. 

Harris, Townsend, treaty with Japan 
concluded by, 3012. 

Harris, William T., claim of, to prop- 
erty withheld by Brazilian Govern- 
ment, 3899. 

Harrison, Anna, resolution of Congress 
on death of husband transmitted 
to, 1908. 

Reply of, 1909. 

Harrison, Benjamin, biography of, 5438. 
Harrison, Byron P.; b. in Crystal Springs, 
Copluh County, Miss., Aug. 29, 1881 ; edu- 
cated in the public schools of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., and the Louisiana State 
University at Raton Uouge ; married Mary 
lOdwlna Melnnls, of Lenkesvllle, Greene 
Co., Miss., in January, 190r» ; member of 
the Z. A. K. fraternity, W. (). W., Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Elks and Masons; 
elected District Attorney ut the age of 24 
years and served In that capacity for two 
terms until September, 1910, and elected to 
the C2d, G3d and 04 th Congresses from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Harrison, Napoleon, thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 
Harrison, W. H., biography of, 1858. 
Harrod, Benjamin M., canal commis- 
sioner to Panama, 7400. 

Hartman, Jesse L.; h. Cottage, Hunting- 
ton County, Pa., June 18, 1853 ; received 
his education in the public aud academic 
schools ; engaged in the Iron business 1878 
to 1891 as general manager of the Holll- 
daysburg & Gap Iron Works ; elected prolho- 
notary of Rlnlr County in 1891, 1894, and 
1897 ; extensively engaged In the quarrying 
and shipping of ganister rock used in the 
manufacture of refrnctlouary lluings for 
st(*cl furnaces ; is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ilollldaysbnrg ; participated 
in ttu* last three national conventions of the 
liepiiblican party ; elected to the 62d and 
64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 

Hartranft, John Frederic; soldier; b. 
Montgomery Co., Pa., Dec. 16, 1830 ; grad. 
Union College, A. B. 1853, A, M. 1856; ad- 
mitted to bar In 1859 ; recruited and became 
colonel of regiment of Pennsylvania volun- 
teers ; from 1804 was a brigadier-general, 
he was brevetted major-general and his 
troops were the first to enter Fredericks- 
burg ; elected Auditor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania 1865 ; re-elected 1868 ; twice elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 1872 and 1875 ; 
died Norristown, Pa., Oct. 17, 1889. 

Hartranft, John P.: 

Member of Cherokee Commission, 
death of, referred to, 5481. 

Special provost-marshal in trial of 
persons implicated in assassination 
of President Lincoln, appointed, 
3532. 


Harvey, John, correspondence regard 
ing-— 

Imprisonment of Ebenozer 8. Greely, 
1575. 

Northeastern boundary. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 

Harvey, Thomas H., treaties with In- 
dians concluded by, 2273, 2304. 
Hatch, Davis, imprisonment of, by Do- 
minican Republic referred to, 4004, 
4013. 

Hatch, Edward, brigadier-general, nom- 
ination of, referred to, 3403. 

Hatton, Frank; printer, editor; b. April 
28, 1846, in Cambridge, Ohio ; attended 
public school and learned the printing 
business in the office of his father, who 
pul)n.shed the Cadiz (Oliio) RvpuhUcan \ 
volunteered in the Civil VV.ar and went !(► 
the front with the 9Sth Ohio regiment In 
1862 ; after the war he went to Iowa and 
for a time published the Mount Ph'asant 
Journal', went to Riirlington, Iowa, and 
bought an interest in the Hawkvye\ made 
postmaster of Burlington in 1881 and later 
Assistant Postmater (t('n(>ral ; upon the r<*s- 
ignation of Judge Gresham from l*resident 
Arthur’s cabinet, Mr. Hatton was appointed 
to the position; with the exception of 
Alexander Hamilton he was the yomig(*st 
cabinet offieer up to that tlim*; after 
ing ofiiee Mr. Hatton was editor of the 
National RvpuUUcan, Wasliington ; Chieago 
Mail, Washington PoKt aud one of tfie 
founders of the New York Press ; died April 
24, 1894, in Waslilngtou. 

Haugen, Gilbert N.; b. April 21, is59, in 
Rock (k>., Wis. ; was treasurer of Worth 
County, low.a, for six years; eleeled to the 
Iowa Legislature, two t(‘rnis : elected to 
the 56th, 57th, 5Sth, 59tli, 6t)tli, 61st, 62<1, 
G3d and 64th Congresses from Iowa. 

Haupt, Herman, chief of construction 
and transportation in Department of 
Rappahannock, 3314. 

Hawkins, Benjamin; soldier, stat(‘sninn ; 
b. Warren Co., N. (\, Aug. 15, 1754; during 
1781-84 aud 1786-S7 he was a deh'gale In 
Cougres.s and served during 1789-95 as 
United States Senator from North Carolina ; 
appointed agent for superintending all lh(‘ 
Indian tribes soutli of the Ohio River in 
1796, and retained this otiiee until his 
death in llawkirisville, Ga., Juno Ki, ISKi; 
author of “Topography” and “Indian 
Character.” 

Hawkins, Benjamin: 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
nomination of, 171. 

Lands donated to, by Indians as 
mark of gratitude, 55,5. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 

202 . 

Hawkins, Edgar, captain in Army, men- 
tioned, 2367. 

Hawley, Willis Chatman; b. near Mon- 
roe, Benton Co., Oreg., May 5, 1864, of 
Pioneer parentage ; graduated from Wlll- 
lamette University, Salem, Greg., B. S. 
1884), A. B. and LL. B. (1888), and A. M. 
1891) ; regularly admitted to the bar in 
Oregon in 1893, and to the United States 
courts In 1906 ; was principal of the Umpqua 



Henry 
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Academy, Wilbur, Oreg., 1884-1886; presi- 
dent of tbe Oregon State Normal School at 
Drain, 1888-1891; the remainder of his 
educational work has been in connection 
with WilliainettP University ; elected to the 
(iOth, Gist. (J2d, oad and 64th Congresses 
from Oregon. 

Hay, James; b. in Millwood, Clarke Co., 
Va. ; was educated at private schools in 
Maryland and Virginia, at the University of 
rennsylvauia and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Virginia, from which latter institu- 
tion he graduated in law in 1877 ; moved to 
Harrisonburg, Va., 1877 ; elected attorney 
for the Commonwealth in ISS.'l, 1887, 1801 
and 1805 ; elected to the House of Delegates 
of Virginia in 18S5, 1887, and 1880: elected 
to th(' Virginia State Senate in 1805 ; elected 
to the bbtb, bOth, 57th. 58th. ,50th, 60th, 
Gist, 62d, G.^d and 64 th Congresses from 
Virginia. 

Hay, John; lawyer, editor, diplomat, au- 
thor; b. Sal(‘m, Ind., Oct. 8, 1858; became 
Private Secretary to Preside ut liincoln in 
18G1, adjutant and aide-de-camp during 
Civil War, and was brevetled colonel ; em- 
ployed as an editorial writer on the New 
York Tribune during the years 1870 to 
1875 ; secrt’tary of legation at Paris, France, 
18(55 G7 : at Madrid, Spain, 18G0 70; charge 
d’affaires at Vienna, Austria, 18G7-G0; 
First Assistant Secretary of Slate in the 
Hayes adminlsti’ation ; Ambassador to (Ireat 
Itritain 1807-08; appointed Secretary of 
Stat<‘ in the (''ahinet of 1 ‘resident McKin- 
ley, 1808; among his writings publislu'd in 
book form are “Pike County Ballads,” 
which include ‘Mim Bliidso” and ‘‘Little 
Breeches”; ‘‘Castlllian Days.” ‘‘History of 
the Administration of Aliraham Lincoln,” 
In collaboration with John C. Nicolay. 

Hay, John, Secretary of State, 6402. 

Auihorizetl to confer with Great Brit- 
ain and Germany concerning Sa- 
moa, 0506. 

(-orrespondence of, with Gen, Keyes, 

6854. 

Death of, announced, 6055. 

Signs Panama Canal Treaty, 6825. 

Hayes, EveriS Anson, l’- Waterloo, Jef- 
ferson Co., Wis., March 10, 185.5; grad- 
uated from both the literary and law de- 
part nunits of the University of Wisconsin, 
receiving the degrees of B. U. and LL, B. ; 
in 1887 he removed to Santa (’lara Co., 
Cal., and there engaged in fruit raising and 
mining, and, with his brother, heeame pub- 
lisher and proprietor of the San Jose Daily 
Morning Mercury and Evening Herald; 
elected to the 51Hh, 60th, 61st, 62d, 656 
and 64th Congresses from California. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., biography of, 
4891. 

Hayne, Isaac W., bearer of letter from 

Governor Pickens to President Bu- 
chanan, 3195. 

Hayne, Robert Young (1791-1840); 
statesman and orator; b. Parish of St. 
Paul, S. C. ; admitted to the bar 1812; 
speaker of the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina, 1818; Attorney-Coneral of the Stale 
1818-2.8: United States Senator 182.5-52; 
engaged in the famous debate with Webster 
on the ‘‘Slab's Rights” <piestion ; Governor 
of South Carolina 1832-34 and favored mod- 
erate nullitlcation. 


Hazen, William B., member of board to 
consider expeditions to be sent for 
relief of Lady Franklin Bay Expe- 
dition, 4813. 

Head, Lafayette, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393. 

Heap, Samuel D., convention with Tunis 
signed by, 833. 

Heflin, James Thomas, b. at Lonina, Ran- 
dolph Co., Ala., April 9, 1869 ; studied law 
at Lafayette, Ala., and was admitted to the 
bar in 1893; elected Mayor of Lafayette 
1895, holding this otiice two terms ; served 
In Legislature and was elected Secretary 
of State In 1902; Inter to the 58th, .59th, 
GOth, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64 Lh Congresses 
from Alabama. 

Heine, William, consular clerk, removal 
of, and reason therefor, 4110. 
Helgesen, H. T., b. near Decornh, Win- 
nesbiok county, Iowa, June 26, 1857 ; edu- 
cated in the Decorah public schools, normal 
institute and business college; after gradu- 
ating he entered the mercantile business; 
moved to Milton, N. Dak., where he oper- 
ated an extensive lumber and hardware 
l>usin('ss, and extensively engaged in farm- 
ing ; member of the board of regents of 
the State University in 1889 he became the 
lirst commissioner of agriculture and labor 
in the newly admitted state of North 
Dakota ; in the general election held No- 
vember. 1910, was elected to the 62d, 65d 
and 64th Congresses from North Dakota. 
Helm, Harvey; b. Danville, Boyle Co., 
Ky. ; graduated A. B., Central University 
of Kentucky; admitted to the bar 1892; 
elected to State Assembly 1895 ; Lincoln 
county attorney 1897 and 1900; Member of 
tbe 60th. Gist. G2d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Kentucky. 

Hempstead, Christopher, consul at Bel- 
ize, British Honduras, mentioned, 
2574. 

Hendricks, Thomas Andrews (1811- 
1885) ; statesman and twenty-first Vice- 
President of the United Slates ; b. at Zanes- 
Ailie, Ohio; Ix'gan tbe practice of law in 
India n:i, and became Member of C^uigix'ss 
1851-55; United States Senator 1805 69: 
Governor of Indiana 1875-77 ; nnsuceessful 
candidate for Vice-Presidf'iit with Tihb'ii 
1876; elected Vice-President with Cleveland 
1884, but died in November of his first 
year. 

Hendricks, Thomas A., Vice-President, 
death of announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 4904, 4905, 4909. 
Henry, B. H., report of agent to Fiji 
Islands to investigate claim of, trans- 
mitted, 6098. 

Henry, E. Stevens, b. in Gill, Mass., in 
1836, moving when 13 years old with his 
parents to Rockville, Conn. ; was a repre- 
sentative in the Lower House of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly of 1883 ; State 
Senator in 1887-88 ; treasurer of the State 
of Connecticut from 1889 to 1893; elected 
to the 54th, 55th. 56th. 57th, 58th, 59th, 
GGtli, 61st and 62d Congresses from Con- 
neetieut. 

Henry, John, alleged secret agent of 
Great Britain in United States for 
fomenting disaffection, 483. 



Henry Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Henry, Patrick; statef^imnn, orator; b. 
Studley, Va,, May 29, 1736; chosen in 1765 
to the Virginia Assembly and elected a dele- 
gate from Virginia to the Continental Con- 
gress 1774-76 ; elected Governor of Virginia 
In 1776 and declined re-election ; delegate 
to the Richmond Convention (q. v.) in 
1777 ; served in the State Assembly from 
1780 to 1701, and was again elected Gov- 
ernor In 1706, Imt declined to serve; died 
Red Hill, Va., June 6, 1700. 

Henry, Patrick, minister to France, 
nomination of, 274. 

Henry of Prussia, Prince, reception of, 
in Tin i ted States, 6703. 

Henry, Kobert Lee; b. May 12. 1.864, in 
Linden, Cass Co., Tex. ; graduated M. A. 
from the Souihwcstern University of Texas 
in 18.S.*>, v.'iledictorlaii of his class: elected 
Mayor of Toxarkaua in 1800 ; resigned the 
mayoralty to hccomo Assistant Attorney- 
Gcmcral, holding the. lall(‘r office for nearly 
thrive years; was elected to the .loth, 56th, 
57th, 58th, 5t)(li. (iOth, 61sl and 62d Con- 
gre.sscs from Texas. 

Henshaw, David; politician, merchant, 
writer; Kocretary of the Navy under l*resi- 
dont Tyler; b. April 2, 1701, in Leicester, 
M.ass. ; educate<l at the public schools ami 
L(‘iccster Academy ; ai»prcntlccd to a drug 
house ill lloston and continued in that 
business till 1820 ; bcc.ime interested in poli- 
tics and Now' England rallrouds ; w’rote 
political articles for the press; member of 
noth branclK'S of Ala.ssaclmsctts legislature, 
and nitMulu'rof Congress ; appointed Collector 
of the I'ort of lloston In 1830: nominated 
for iSt'cretary of the Navy by -President 
d'yler, but served only a few months as 
tlu' Senate refused to eonllriu the appoinl- 
nieut ; died Nov. 11, 1862. 

Hensley, Walter L., b. .Tefferson C^ounty, 
Mo,, Sept. 3, 1871 ; edueated in the public 
schools of his C(»unty and the law depart- 
ments of the ISfIssourl TTniversitv ; admitted 
to the bar in 1804; elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 04 th Congresses from Missouri. 

Hepnor, George, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2830. 

Herbert, Hilary A., Secretary of the Navy 
under rresldcnt Cleveland ; b. Laurens- 
vllio, S. C., March 12, 1834 ; moved to 
Greenville, Butler County, Ala., in 1846; 
attended the University of Alabama in 
1853-54 ; and the University of Virginia in 
1855-56; studied law and admitted to the 
bar: entered the Confederate service as 
captain: promoted to the coloneley of the 
Eighth Alabama Volunteers ; disabled at 
the battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864 ; 
continued the practice of law at Green- 
ville, Ala., until 1872, when he moved to 
Montgomery, where he afterwards prac- 
ticed ; elected a Representative from Ala- 
bama to the 45th. 4Gth, 47th, 48th, 49tb, 
50th, 51st. and 52d Congresses as a Demo- 
crat : Secretary of the Navy 1893-1897 ; 
located at Washington, D. Q., and prac- 
ticed law. 

Herbert, Michael H., Canadian canal 
tolls referred to, 5675, 5678. 

Herlng, Kudolph, on committee to re- 
port upon s('werage system in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 5487, 5514. 
Hermosa, WilUam L., report of, on ex- 
ploration of valley of the Amazon, 
transmitted, 2724, 2762. 


Herold, David £.: 

Implicated in assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, proceedings of trial 
and verdict of military commis- 
sion, 3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. 

Persons claiming reward for appre- 
hension of, directed to file claims, 
3551. 

Herran, Dr. Tomas, correspondence of, 
concerning Panama, 6761. 

Herschell, Lord, arbitrator in Venezue- 
lan boundary dispute, 6338. 

Hewitt, Abram Stevens; maTuifaciurcr, 
scientist, philanthropist ; b. Haverstraw’, N. 
Y., Julv 31. 1822; received his elementary 
education in the public schools of Now 
York City, where ho gained a prize scholar- 
ship to Columbia College, whence he gradu- 
ated at the bend of his class in i842 ; ncllng 
professor of mathematics In 1843 ; studl' d 
law and admitted to practice in the Slate 
supreme court in October, 1845 ; his eye- 
sight failing, he engaged In the iron biisi- 
ne.s8, and under the rfriu of Cooper & Hewitt 
established extensive iron works, mainly In 
New Jor.sey and Pennsylvania ; jmpoliiled 
one of the ten United States scicntitic com- 
inlssloncrs to visit the French Exposition 
Univcrselle of 3867 and made a report on 
iron and stool, whieh w-as published by 
Congress and has been translated into most 
foreign languagi's ; organiz(‘d and managed 
the Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, designed especially for 
the education of the working classes '.'elect- 
ed to the 44th, 45th, 47th, 48th and 49th 
Congresses as a Democrat ; mayor of New 
York City, 1887-88; died Jan. 18, 3903, at 
New York City. 

Hewitt, Abram S., commissioner to 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 3708. 
Heybum, Weldon Brinton; b. D»in. 
ware Co., Pa., May 23, 1852; admitted to 
the bar in 1870; in 1883-84 moved to Sho- 
shone Co., Idaho; ho was a member of the 
convention whieh framed the constitution 
of the Slate of Idaho; chairman of the ju- 
diciary committee of that body ; was elect ed 
to the United States Senate from Idaho for 
the term lM>ginning March 4, 1903, ami was 
re-elected Jan. 13, 3909. 

Hlgginson, Francis J., expedition to 
Puerto Rico convoyed by fleet under, 
6318. ' 

Hill, Charles E., claim of, against China, 
referred to, 4436, 4801. 

Hill, Ebenezer J.; b. Redding, Conn., Aug. 
4, 1845 ; In 1862 he received from Yale Uni- 
versity the honorary degree of master of 
arts ; In 1863 ho Joined the army as a civil- 
ian, and remained until the close of the 
war; elected to the 54th, 65th, 56th. 67th. 
58th, 69th, 60th. Gist, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Connecticut. 

Hinds, Asher Crosby; b. Benton, Me., 
Feb. 6, 1863 ; graduated from Colby Col- 
lege 1883 ; began newspaper work in Port- 
land In 1884 ; Speaker’s Clerk, United 
States House of Representatives, 1890-91 ; 
clerk at Speaker’s table, United States 
House of Representatives, 3895-1911 ; 
elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Maine. 
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Hlse, EUJah; statesmnn ; b* Kentucky, 
July 4, 1802 ; defeated as Democratic can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor In 1836 ; 
charge d’affaires to Guatemala, March 31, 
1848, to June 21, 1849 ; Presidential elector 
on the Democratic ticket In 1856 ; elected a 
licpreseutatl ve from Kentucky to the 39th 
Congress as a Democrat (vice Henry 
Grider, deceased), serving from Dec. 3, 

1866, to 1807 ; re-elected to the 40th Con- 
gress : died at Russellville, Ky., May 8, 

1867. 

Hise, Elijali, treaty concluded by, 
with — 

Guatemala, 2572, 2G8G. 

Nicaragua, 2572, 2602. 

Hitchcock, Ethan Allen (1835-1009) ; 
diplomat and cabinet officer ; b. Mobile, 
Ala. ; settled in business in 8t. Louis until 
1860; thence in (Jliina until 1872; diplo- 
matic representativo In Uussia us Minister 
181)7-98, and as the first Ambassador there 
1898-90; Secretary of the Interior under 
McKinley until 1907. 

Hitchcock, Frank Harris, Postmaister- 
General In President Taft’s Cabinet ; b. 
Amherst, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1867 ; has resided 
In Massachusetts from early boyhood ; grad- 
uated from Harvard University in 1891 ; 
First Assistant Postmaster-General from 
1905 to 1908; Chairman of the Republican 
National (Committee In 1008 and conducted 
the Ihesidentlal campaign of that year. 

Hitchcock, Gilbert M.; b. Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 18, 1859 ; educated In public schools 
and by study lu Germany and a law course 
al University of Michigan; graduated 1881 ; 
('stablls'hed the Omaha Evening World in 
1885, which later became, under his man- 
agement, the Omaha Morning, Evening and 
Sunday World-llerald : elected to the 58lh, 
(JOth and Gist Congresses from N<‘braska ; 
iioiniiialed In Deiiiucrafic primarioH for 
United States Senator, August, 1910; under 
the Oregon plan was elected and confirmed 
by the Legislature Jan. 18, 1911; his term 
will expire March 3, 1917. 

Hitt, Robert Roberts; b. Urbana, Ohio, 
Jan. 16, 1834 ; moved to Ogle County, 111., 
In 1837 ; educated at Rock lUver Seminary 
(now Mount Morris College) and at De 
Panw University ; reported Lincoln-Douglas 
tlebates in 1858 ; first secretary of legation 
and charge d’affaires ad interim at Paris 
from December, 1874, until Marcli, 1881 ; 
Assistant Secretary of State in J881 : regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution and chair- 
man of the Committee of Foreign Affairs; 
commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1898 ; elected to the 47th Congress Nov. 7, 
1882, to fill the vacancy uccasloned by the 
death of Hon. H. M. A. Hawk ; elected to 
the 48th. 49th. 50th, 51 at, 52d, 53d, 54th, 
55th. 56th, 57th and 58th Congresses as a 
Republican. 

Hitt, Robert R., member of commission 
to Havt^aiian Islands, 6333. 

Hoar, Ebenezer Rockwood (1816-1896) ; 
Jurist and statesman ; b. at Concord, Mass. ; 
Judge of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
1859-09; Attorney-General of the United 
States under Grant 1869-70 ; Member of 
the Joint High Commission which nego- 
tiated the treaty of Washington 1871 with 
Great Britain ; Member of Congress from 
Massachusetts 1873-75. 


Hoar, Hbeaeaer B*, member of commis- 
sion to settle questions with Orekt 
Britain, 407i). 

Hoar, George Frisble (1826 X904) ; 
statesman ; b. at Concord, Mass. ; associated 
with the Frec-Soll party, and later with the 
Republican party; Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts 1869-77 ; Member or the 
Hayes-Tilden Klectoral Commission 1877 ; 
United States Senator 1877-1904; noted for 
his consistent opposlton to “imperialism.” 
Hobart, Garret Augustus (isti isoo): 
statesman and twenty-fourth Vice-President 
of the United States; b. Long Uraneh, N. J. ; 
began the practice of law 1869; menjb(*r of 
the State Legislature 1872; State Senator 
1870, and became I'resfdeiit of the St.itt; 
Senate 1881 ; and 1896 he was elected V’^iee- 
President of tlic Unlft'd States wiVh Mc- 
Kinley. 

Hobby, James M., first assistant en- 
gineer, advancomeut in grade of, rtn;- 
ommended, 3411. 

Hobson. Richmond Pearson; b, Greens- 
boro, Ala., Aug. 17, 1870; was ediieated at 
the Soiithorn T^niversity, the Thiited States 
Naval A<*adrin.v, the French National 
Scuool of Naval Design ; is a naval archi- 
tect and lecturer; S(‘ived In the United 
States Navy frojti 1885 to 190,3; recelvial 
the degree of LL. D. from Southern Uni- 
versity. June, 1906; elected to the 60lh, 
61st and 62d Congresses from Alabama. 
Hobson, Richmond P., sinking of tlie 
Mcrrhiidc in Santiago Harbor, 
Cuba, by, 6305, 631G. 

Thanks of Congress to, and promo- 
tion of, recommonded, 6306. 
Hodgson, Daniel B., recognition of serv- 
ices of, in battle of Manila Hay, Phil- 
ippine Islands, recommendations re- 
garding, 6305. 

Hodgson, William B., conduct of, while 
in Constantinople, referriul to, 2011. 
Holcombe, James P., order exem])tirig, 
from arrest during journey to Wash- 
ington, 3138. 

Holden, William W., provisional gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, appointed, 
3510. 

Holmes, Theophilus Hunter; sohiiei*; b 
Clinton, N. C., Nov. 13, 1891 ; gr.iduatt'd 
United States Military Academy 182’.); en- 
gaged in frontier service In the Si'iuiiiole 
war and in the occupation of 'Texas; pro- 
moted to captain in the Mexican wfir and 
brevetted major for g.allantry at Monlei-<\v ; 
on the breaking out of the war he resigned 
from the army (April 22, 1861) and went 
to North Ca"ollna and organized tlH‘ S1at(‘ 
militia, and wlnm the seec'sslon ordinance 
was passed became a brigadier-general In 
the Confederate army; aft('r the war be re- 
turned to Ills home and died in Fayettevllle, 

N. C., June 21, 1880. 

Holmes, Theophilus H.: 

Gallant conduct of, in Mexican War, 
2370. 

Major by brevet, nomination of, and 
correspondence regarding, 23 (19. 
Holsey, Robert, act granting ])cnsion to, 
vetoed, 5026. 
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Holt, Joseph; lawyer, jurist; b. Breck- 
eiiritlKe Co., Ky., Jan. 6, 1807 ; engaged in 
law practice at Louisville, Ky., 1832-36, 
and In Vicksburg, Miss., 1836-42 ; removed 
to Washington and became Commissioner 
of Patents 1857-59 ; Postmaster^General 
1859-60; Secretary of War 1860-61; Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him. In 1862, Judge- 
Advocate General of the Army ; declined 
the Cabinet positions of Attorney-General 
and Secretary of War ; conducted the trials 
of Fitz-John Porter (charged with disobedi- 
ence of orders) and of the assassins of 
President Lincoln ; brevetted major-general 
for “faithful, meritorious and distinguish- 
ed” services In the bureau of military justice 
during the war ; died Washington, I>. C., 
Aug. 1. 1894. 

Holt, Joseph: 

Judge-advocate in trial of persons im- 
plicated in assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 3534, 

Secretary of War, authorized to per- 
form duties of, 3190. 

Hood, John B., victories of Federals 
over Confederate forces under, re- 
ferred to, 3442. 

Hooker, Joseph: 

Commander of corps in Army, 3325. 
Ordered to take military possession 
of railroads, 3379. 

Hoover, Herbert 0.; b. West Branch. 
Iowa, on August 10, 1874. In 1895 was 
graduated from Leland Stanford University 
In the department of mining engineering. 
During the following years he was asso- 
ciated with geological and mining enter- 
prises in different quarters of the globe, and 
saw service in the Boxer Rebellion in China 
In 1900. In London at the outbreak of the 
Groat European War, he was made execu- 
tive director of the Belgian Relief Work, 
and continued in that capacity until the 
entrance of his own country into the war 
))rought him back in 1917 to the United 
States as director of the National Food Com- 
mission created by the Government. 
Hopkins, George w.; statesman; b. 
Goochland County, Va., Feb. 22, 1804 ; re- 
ceived a common school education ; studied 
Inw and began practice at Lebanon, Va. ; 
a member of the State house of represen- 
tatives 1833-34; elected a Representative 
from Virginia to the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 
28th and 29th Congresses as a Democrat ; 
charge d’affaires to Portugal March 3, 
1847, to Oct. 18, 1849; again a member or 
the State house of representatives in 1849; 
judge of the circuit court ; elected to the 
35th Congress ; again elected a member of 
the State house of representatives; died 
March 2, 1861. 

Hopkins, George W., charge d'affaires 
at Lisbon, Portugal, mentioned, 2550. 
Hopkinson, Joseph (son of Francis Hop- 
klnson) ; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 12, 
1770 ; graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1786; studied law and In 
1791 admitted to practice ; began the prac- 
tice of his profession at Easton, Pa. ; elect- 
ed a Representative from Pennsylvania to 
the 14th and 15th Congresses ; moved to 
Bordentown. N. J., and after three years re- 
turned to Philadelphia, Pa. ; judge of the 
United States district court for Easton, Pa.. 
1828-1842; delegate to the State constitu- 
tional convention In 1837 ; died at Phila- 
delphia Jan. 15. 1842. 


Hopkinson, Joseph, commis»ioner to 
treat with Indians, nomination of, 
256. 

Hortim, Benjamin J., telephone conces- 
sion in Puerto Eico, 6732. 

Houard, John E., imprisonment of, by 
Spanish authorities referred to, 4116. 
Houston, David Franklin, Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Wilson ; b. 
Monroe, Union County, N. C., Feb. 17, 
1806 ; son of William Henry and Cornelia 
Anne (Stevens) Houston; A. B., South 
Carolina College 1887 ; A. M., Harvard 
1892; (LL. D.. Tulane 190.3, University of 
Wisconsin, 1906, Yale 1913) ; married 
Helen Beall, of Austin, Tex., December 11, 
1895 : tutor In ancient languages South 
Carolina College and graduate student 
1887-88 ; superintendent of city schools 
Spartanburg, S. C., 3 888-1891; graduate 
student political science, Harvard 1891- 
1894 ; adjunct professor 1894-1897, associate* 
professor 1897-1900, professor political 
science 1900-1902, and dean of faculty 
1899-1902, University of Texas ; president 
Agricultural and Mechanical (College of 
Texas 3902-1905; president University of 
Texas 1905-1908 ; chancellor Washington 
University, St. I^ouis, since September 24, 
1908 ; member Southern Educational Board ; 
trustee John F. Slater Fund ; mem- 
ber Rockefeller Sanitary Commission ; fel- 
fow Texas State Historical Society ; mem- 
ber American Economic Association : presi- 
dent Harvard Graduate C’lub 3 893-94; 
author . A Critical Study of Nullltication 
in South Carolina, etc. ; took otBce as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture March 6, 1913. 
Houston, Sam; soldier, statesman ; b 
Rockbridge Co., Va., March 2, 3 793; en- 
listed In the army in 1813, and served un- 
der Gen. Jackson in the war with the Creek 
Indians; distinguished himself for bravery 
on various occasions and at the conclusion 
of the war found himself lieutenant ; studied 
law in Nashville, and after holding several 
minor offices in Tonness**o was elected to 
Congress in 1823 and served till 1827, when 
he became Governor of Tennessee; in 182J>, 
before the expiration of his gubernatorial 
term he resigned his office and went to take 
up his abode among the Cherokee Indians 
in Arkansas ; in 1832 he went to Texas on 
the Invitation of President Jackson to ar- 
range treaties with the (kunanches and 
other Indians ; joined in the Texas revolu- 
tion and was made commander of the mili- 
tary forces ; fought the Mexicans with such 
vigor that the indepfmdonce of the Texans 
was conceded and Houston became the first 
President of the new republic; after an in- 
tervening term in Congress he was again 
elected President of Texas in 1841, while 
continually advocating annexation to the 
United States; in 1846 his hopes were real- 
ized and Texas became a state of the union, 
and Houston was sent to the United States 
Senate; continued in the Senate until 1859, 
when he was elected Governor of Texas ; 
advised against secession and was denounced 
therefor as a traitor to the South ; vetoed 
a resolution recognizing the authority of 
the Texas State Convention of Jan, 28, 
1861, and the resolution was passed over 
his veto and the State seceded from the 
union by a vote of 167 to 7 ; ns Governor 
he submitted to the will of the people, but 
declined to take the oath of aileginnee to 
the Confederacy, and was deposed from his 
office of Governor ; likewise refused a com- 
mission of major-general In Federal Army 
tendered by President Lincoln ; died in 
Huntsville. Texas, July 26, 1863. 
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Hpuston, $am: 

('ommander of Texan army, 1493. 
Presi(l«^it of Eepublic of Texas, 2172. 

Houston, William Cannon; b. Bedford 
Co., Tonu., Marc h 17, 1852 ; elected to the 
LeK>«laiurc in 3 876.; admitted to the bar in 
1878; af?ain olocted to the Legislature In 
1880 and 1882 ; olocted Circuit Judge in 
1894 and 1898; elected to the 59th. 60th, 
Gist, G2d, C3d and G4th Congresses from 
Tennessee. 

Howard, E. A., agent of Ponca Indians, 

4583. 

Howard, John Eager; soldier, statesman; 
b. Baillniore, June 4, 1752 ; received a lib- 
eral education ; served in the Kevolutlonary 
war and colonel when peace was declared; 
llelegaie from Maryland to the Continental 
Congress 1787-88 ; governor of Maryland 
1789-1792 ; member of the State senate 
1795; elected a United States Senator from 
Maryland viO(‘ U. Pedts, resigned, serving 
from Dec. 7, 179G. to March 3. 1803; died 
at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 12, 1827. 

Howard, John E., legislative acts of 
Maryland received from, transmitted, 
63. 

Howard, Lieut., report of, regarding 
services of Apache Indians transmit- 
ted, 5495. 

Howard, Oliver Otis; soldier, author; b. 
Leeds, Mo., Nov. 8, 1830 ; graduated Bow- 
doln Colh'ge, A. B., 1850; A. M,, 1853; 
graduated U. S, Military Academy, 1854; 
served through the civil war, rising suc- 
cessively from lieutenant to major-general ; 
retired Nov. 8, 1894 ; author of “Donald’s 
School Days,” “Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perces,” “Life of Zachary Taylor,” and 
articles on subjects connected with the civil 
war. 

Howard, Oliver O,, Commissioner of 
Preedmen’s Bureau: 

Directed to effect arrangement be- 
tween freedmen and landowners, 
3549. 

Eeport of his observations of the 
condition of the seceded States 
and of the operations of the Freed- 
ineu’s Bureau therein, referred to, 
3571. 

Howard, William Schley; b. Kirkwood, 
Dekalb County, Ga., June 29, 1875 ; at- 
tended Neel’s Academy until 12 years of 
age ; was a page In the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Georgia in 1888-89; calendar 
clerk of the House in 1890-91 ; appointed 
Private Secretary to United States Senator 
Patrick Walsh, of Georgia, in 1893 ; studied 
law at night and was admitted to the bar 
at Wrlghtsville, Ga., 1895 ; Oillsted in the 
Third Georgia Volunteer Infantry on July 
2, 1898, serving during the Spanish-Amer- 
Icau war as Sergeant ; on his return from 
the war moved back to Dekalb county and 
began the practice of his profession ; elected 
to the House of Representatives of Georgia 
in 1899: introduced what is now known as 
the Howard franchise tax act, the first of 
Its kind introduced in the South; married 
Miss Lucia Augusta du Vlnage, of Texas, 
In 1905; elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses* trgm Georgia. 

3 ^ 


Howe, Albion P., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
3534. 

Howe, Haughwout, records of associa- 
tion founded for jiurposos of aiding 
soldiers of Civil War offered to 
United States, 4798. 

Howe, S. H., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3403. 

Howe, Samuel G., imprisonment of, in 
Prussia, 1136. 

Howe, Timothy o.; Postmastor-GcmTnl 
under President Arthur ; b. Livermore, Me., 
Feb. 24, 1816 ; received a liberaLcducatlou ; 
studied law and practiced ; S('rv<‘d one 
term in the stat(‘ l(‘giKlatnre ; moved to 
Wisconsin In 1845; elected judg(‘ of the 
circuit and supreme courts of Wisconsin 
in 18.50 and resigned in 1855; elected .n 
United States Senator from Wisconsin as 
a Union Republican and n'-olected two 
terms, serving from 18G1-18G9; appointed 
one of the delegates to the Int(‘rnational 
Monetary conference In Paris in 1881 ; ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General in 1881 ; dic'd 
at Kenosha, Wla., March 25, 1883>. 

Howe, Timothy O., Postmaster-General, 
death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4747. 

Howell, Joseph; b. Feb. 17, 1857, in 
Boxelder Co., Utah; attended Utah Uni- 
versity ; Mayor of Wcllsvllle, and a Member 
of the Board of Regents of Utah University ; 
served three terms in the Territorial liogis- 
laturc and one In the State Senate ; elected 
to the 581h, 59th, COth, Gist, 62d, G3d and 
64th Congresses from Utah. 

Howison, Henry L., member of Board 
on Geographic Names, 5647. 
Hubbard, Commander J., report of, ou 
revolution in Panama, 6838. 

Hubbard, Samuel Dickinson; I’ostmaster- 
General under President Fillmore *, b. Mid- 
dletown, Conn., August 10, 1779 ; pursued 
classical studies and graduated from Yale 
College In 1819; studied law, but devoted 
himself to manufacturing ; elected a Rep- 
resentative from (’ounectlcut to the 29tli 
Congress as a Whig ; re-elected to the 30th 
Congress ; Postmaster-General Aug. 31, 
1852, to March 7, 185.3; died at Middle- 
town, Conn., Oct. 8, 1855. 

Huehschmann, Francis, troatios with In- 
dians concluded by, 2773, 2896. 
Huggins, Samuel, wounding and rob- 
bing of, by Mexican soldiers, referred 
to, 4376. 

Hughes, Charles James, Jr.; b. Kings- 
ton, Richmond, Mo., Feb. 16, 1853 ; grad- 
uated from Richmond (Mo.) College in 
1871 ; received the degree of LL. D. both 
from the University of Missouri and the 
University of Denver; began the practice 
of law In August, 1877 ; Senator Hughes, 
whiig engaging generally In the practice 
of law; has given special attention to min- 
ing and irrigation litigation ; for many 
years professor of mining law In the Uni- 
versity of Denver; elected United Statixi 
Senator from Colorado Jan. 20, 1909 • 
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Hughes 

Hughes, WlUUm; b. m 1872; served In 
tho Spanish-Amerlcan War ; elected to the 
68th, 60th, 61 St and 62d Congresses from 
New Jersey. 

HuU, Cordell; h. Ort. 2. 1871, Overton 
(now Pickett) Co., Tenn. ; graduated law 
department of Cumberland University, Leb- 
anon, Tenn. ; member of the lower house 
of the Tennessee Legislature two terms ; 
served In the Spanish-American War, with 
the rank of captain ; later was first ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and afterward* 
elected Judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit 
of Tennessee ; elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Tennessee. 
Hull, Isaac; naval officer; b, Derby, Conn., 
March 9, 1773 ; took to the sea in early 
Ufe and Joined United States Navy March 
9, 1798; In 1804 he commanded the brig 
Arffus, one of the vessels of Commodore 
I*i cble'8 fleet In the Mediterranean ; made 
captain in 1806 and put in command of 
the frigate Constitution: his capture and 
destruction of the British frigate Ouer- 
rii^re, Aug. 19, 1812, was the first naval 
victory of the second war with PiOgland 
and won fame and fortune for Hull ; ('on- 
gresB voted him a gold medal and $60.000 ; 
later commanded the Ohio, flagship of the 
European squadron ; retired in 1841 and 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 13, 1843. 

HuU, Isaac: 

Letters of Andrew Stevenson to^^je- 
ferred to, 1953. _ 

Victory of the Constitution under 
command of, over the Ouerridre, 
502. 

Hull, William; soldier; b. Derby, Conn., 
June 24, 1753; graduated Yale 1772, and 
admitted to the bar in 1775 ; captain of a 
company of militia In the uprising against 
England ; was an active officer during the 
UeVolutionary War, and at its close was 
second in command of the only regiment 
not disbanded, Gen. Heath being its col- 
onel ; In 1784 he was ordered to take pos- 
session Of the frontier forts of Niagara, 
Detroit, Mackinac, and others on ihe great 
lakes, but they were not surrendered until 
after the Jay treaty was signed ; appoint- 
ed governor of Michigan Territory by 
President Jefferson In 1805 ; at the out- 
break of the W'ar of 1812 the Territory 
was unprepared for hostilities and Hull 
was defeated and taken a prisoner to 
Montreal : later exchanged and convicted 
of cowardice and neglect of duty by a 
court-martial ; he was sentenced to death, 
but pardoned by President Madison ; pub- 
lished a vindication In 1824 ; died New- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 29, 1826. 

IIuU, WiUiam: 

Letter of, regarding Indians referred 
to, 421. 

Official conduct of, referred to, 430. 
Burrenders fort and town of Detroit 
to the British, 600. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
422. 

Hulsemann, Olievaller, charg5 d'affaires 
of Austria, withdrawal of, referred 
to, 2690. 

Humphrey, William B.; h. March 3i, 
1862, near Alamo, Montgomery Co., Ind.; 
graduated Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 


Ind., 1887 ; was admitted to the bar and 
' practiced law at Crawfordsville ; in 1893 
moved to Seattle. Wash. ; in 1 898 was 
elected to the office of corporation coun- 
sel of Seattle; re-elected in 3900; elected 
to the 68th, 69th, OOlh, Cist, C2d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Washington. 

Humphreys, Benjamin Grubb; b. Clai- 
borne Co., Miss., Aug. 17, 1865 ; studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar Novem- 
ber, 1891 ; when war was declared against 
Spain, in April, 1898, he raised a com- 
pany and was elected first lieutenant ; 
served under Maj,-(ien. Fltzhugh Lee In 
Florida during the entire war, being mus- 
tered out with his regiment at Columbia, 
qVnn., Dec. 22. 1898 ; elected to the 6819, 
69th. COth, 01st. C2d. 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Mississippi. 

Humphreys, David, minister to Portu- 
gal, nomination of, 90. 

Hunt, Alexander O., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 3663/ 3827. 

Hunt, William H.; lawyer; Secretary 'of 
the Navy under President Garfield ; b. 
in 1824 in Charleston, S. C. ; after a public 
school education he entered Yale College, 
Class '43, and remained there but two 
years ; went to New Orleans and begun 
the practice of law ; before the war he was 
Whig In politics, during the war a staunch 
Union man, and later a Republican ; ap- 
pointed Attorney General of Louisiana to 
fill a vacancy In 1876, and claimed to have 
been elected to that office the following 
year, but the Democratic ‘State officers were 
recognized by President Hayes ; Mr. Hunt 
was later made judge of the United States 
Court of Claims ; Miirch 5, 1881, President 
Garfield appointed him Secretary of the 
Navy ; upon the reorganization of the cabi- 
net by President Arthur he retired in favor 
of William K. Chandler ; in 1882 ho was 
appointed Minister to Russia, and died 
Feb. 27, 1884, In St. Petersburg. 

Hunter, David; soldier; b. Washington, 
D. C., July 21, 1802; graduated U. S. 
Military Academy, 1822; served In the 
Mexican War, and In February, 1861, was 
assigned to accompany President-elect 
Lincoln from Springfield, 111., to Wash- 
ington : made brigadier-general and served 
through the Civil War and was mustered 
out as brigadier-general In 18GG; retired 
from the regular service six months later ; 
died Washington, D. C., Feb. 2, 1880. 

Hunter, David: 

Command of corps formerly under 
Gen. Burnside, assumed by, 3325^ 
Member of court to try assassins of 
President Lincoln, etc., 3534. 
Proclamation of, for freedom of 
slaves in certain States declared 
void, 3292. 

Hunter, Lieut., report of, on establish- 
ment of steamship lines referred to, 
2173. 

Hunter, Eohert M. T.; statesman; b. 
Essex County, Va„ April 21, 1809 ; re- 
ceived a liberal education and graduated 
from the University of Virginia ; studied 
law, and in 1830 admitted to the bar; 
elected a Representative from Virginia to 
the 25th, 26th and 27th Congresses ; de- 
feated for re-election; served as Speaker 
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of the House" in the 26th Cougress ; defeated 
for the 28th Congress ; elected to the 29th 
Congress ; elected a United States Senator 
from Virginia, serving from 1847 until he 
withdrew when VirMia seceded, and in 
July, 1861, was expelled ; delegate from Vir- 
ginia to the Confederate provmolal congress 
at Richmond ; Confederate State Senator 
from Virginia to the 1st Confederate Con- 
gress ; Confederate Secretary of State ; 
elected State treasurer of Virginia in 1877 ; 
died in Essex County, Va., July 18, 1887. 

Hunter, Robert M. T., member of com- 
mission to confer with President re- 
garding termination of war, 3461. 
Hunter, William; physician, diplomat ; b. 
Newport, R. I., Nov. 26, 1774; graduated 
from Brown University In 1791 ; studied 
medicine in London ; returned to Newport 
and in 1796 admitted to the bar; served 
several years in the State house of repre- 
sentatives ; elected a United States Senator 
from Rhode Island and re-elected, serving 
from Nov. 25, 1811, to March 3, 1821 ; com- 
missioned charge d’affaires to Brazil June 
28 , 18 . 34 , and minister plenipotentiary Sept. 
13 , 1841 , serving until Dec. 9, 1843; died 
at Newport, R. I., Deo. 3, 1849. 

Hunter, W., Acting Secretary of State, 
3487, 3504. 

Hunter, W. M., court-martial of, 889, 


Huntington, Samuel (about 1732-1796) ; 
politician ; b. at Norwich, Conn. ; member 
of Congress, 1777, and signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence ; governor of 
Connecticut, 1786-96 ; received the two 
electoral votes from his own state in the 
first election for President In 1789. 
Hurlburt, Stephen A.; diplomat; b. 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 29, 1815 ; received 
a thorough education ; studied law ; ad- 
mitted to the bar In 1837 ; served in the 
Florida war; moved to Belvidere, HI., in 
1845 ; Whig delegate to the constitutional 
convention of Illinois In 1847 ; Presidential 
elector on the Whig ticket In 1848 and on 
the Republican ticket in 1868 ; member of 
the legislature in 1850, 1861 and 1867; 
served In the Union Army 1861-1865, being 
appointed brigadier-general of volunteers 
May 27, 1861, and major-general In Sept. 
1862 ; minister resident to the United States 
of Colombia 1869-1872; elected a Represen- 
tative from Illinois to the 43d and 44th 
Congresses as a Republican ; appointed min- 
ister to Peru In 1881, becoming prominent 
in Secretary Blaine’s Peruvlan-Chilean pol- 
icy ; died at Lima, Peru, March 27, 1882^. 

Hurlbut, Stephen A., minister to Bo- 
gota, mentioned, 4011. 

Hutchins, Charles, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3403. 
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Ingalls 


Ingalls, John j.; author, journalist, law- 
yer, stalesEuan, orator ; b. Dec. 29, 1833, 
at Middleton, Essex Co., Mass. ; educated 
In public schools of Haverhill and gradu- 
ated Williams College 1855; admitted to 
the bar in 1857 and the following year 
moved to Atchison, Kan., and entered ac- 
tively Into the political discussions which 
distraught the territory at the time; dele- 
gate to the Wyandotte Convonton In 1859, 
and secretary of the territorial council ; 
eecretury of State Senate In 1801 and In 
the following year elected to that body ; 
became editor of the Atchison Champion^ 
unKiicccssful candidate for lieutenant Gov- 
ernor on the Kcnublican ticket in 1802 and 
1804 ; engag<Ml In the practice of law and 
ournallstii till 1873, when he was elected 
o the T Ini led States Senate and served 
for eighteen consecutive years; he was 
eloquent and convincing speaker; from 1889 
to 1891 lie was president pro tern, of the 
S(‘nat<', where his proticlcncy in parlia' 
nicritary pro(‘eduro was strikingly appar- 
ent : after h'aving the Senate wrote for the 
piN'ss and practiced law until his death, 
Aug. IG, 1900, 

Ingham, Samuel D., Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Jackson ; b. 
Pennsylvania Sept. 10, 1779 ; attended the 

? ublic schools ; manager of a paper mill at 
!aston, N. J., for several years ; member 
of the state legislature of I'ennsylvania 
for three years; prothonotary at Philadel- 
phia ; elected a Representative from Penn- 
ey Ivania to the 13th. 14th. and 15th ('on- 
grosses as a Jackson Democrat, resigning 
July 0, 1818; elected a Representative to 
the 17th Congress, vice Samuel Moore, re- 
Blgncd : re-elected to the 18th, 19th, and 
20th Congresses ; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from March 0, 1829, serving until Aug. 
8, 1831, when he resigned ; died at Tren- 
ton, N. J., June 5, i860. 

Innis, James, commissioner appointed 
by United States under treaty with 
Great Britain, 188, 


Iredell, James (1751-1799) ; politician and 
Jurist ; b. Lewes, England ; justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, 1790-1799 ; 
In the third electoral college he received 
three votes for President. 

Iredell, James (17S8-1853) ; politician and 
Jurist ; b. at Edenton, N. C. ; governor of 
North Carolina, 1827-28 ; and United 
States Senator, 1828-31. 

Irion, R, A,, secretary of state of Re- 
public of Texas, convention signed 
by, 1C86. 

Irvine, Callender, commissary-general 
of purchases, nomination of, dis- 
cussed, 992. 

Irwin, James T., act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 5044. 

Irwin, John, commanding American na- 
val forces at Honolulu, reports of, 
referred to, 5906. 

Irwin, Walter R., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3896. 

Izard, Ralph; patriot, statesman ; b. near 
Charleston, S. C., in 1742 ; received clas- 
sical education and graduated from Cam- 
bridge University, England ; Delegate from 
South Carolina to the (Continental Congress 
1781-1783 ; elected United States Senator 
from South Carolina 1789-1795; appointed 
by the Continental Congress commissioner 
to Tuscany; recalled June 8, 1779; pledged 
his largo estate In South Carolina for the 
payment of ships of war to be used in the 
Revolution ; died near Charleston, S. C., 
May 30, 1804. 

Izard, Ralph, on committee to conduct 
inaugural ceremonies of President 
Washington, 40. 
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Jackson, Andrew, biography of, 998. 
Jackson, Henry R., minister to Mexico, 
resignation of, 5123. 

Jacobs, Richard T., lieutenant-governor 
of Kentucky, arrest and imprison- 
ment of, 3460. 

Jacobs, Stephen, district attorney, nom- 
ination of, 91. 

Jacoway, Henderson M., b. Dardanelle, 
Yell County, Ark., Nov. 7, 1870, and is 
the third, son of Judge W. D. Jacoway ; 
graduated from the Dardanelle High 
School at the age of 16 years and from the 
Winchester Literary College, Winchester, 
Term., in 1892 ; in 1898 graduated from 
law department of Vanderbilt University, 
receiving a degree of LL. B. ; served as 
secretary of the Dawes Commission dur- 
ing the Cleveland administration ; elected 
to the office of prosecuting attorney in 
1904, and re-elected in 1906. Sept. 19, 
1907, married Miss Margaret H. Cooper, 
daughter of lion. S. B. Cooper, of Beau- 
mont, Tex. ; was elected to the 62d Con- 
gress from Arkansas, carrying every 
county in the district and nearly every 
voting precinct and re-elected to the 63d 
and 64th Congresses. 

Jacques, William H., member of Gun 

Foundry Board, 4748. 

James, Ollie M.; b. Crittenden Co., Ky., 
July 27, 1873 ; was admitted to the bar In 
1891 ; was one of the attorneys for Gov- 
ernor Goebel in his celebrated contest for 
governor of the State of Kentucky ; elected 
to the r>8th, 69t‘h, COth. 6l8t, and 62d 
Congresses from Kentucky ; elected to the 
United States Senate for term ending 
1920. 

James, Thomas L.; printer, publisher, 
editor : Postmaster General under President 
Giivlielcl ; h. March 29, 1831, in Utica, N. Y. ; 
left school at the age of fifteen and was 
apprenticed to a local printer; at twenty be 
became a partner in publishing the Madison 
County (N. Y. ) Journal; the paper was 
Whig in politics, and as editor Mr. James 
attracted the attention of the leading men 
of the State; in 1861 he was appointed to 
a position in the office of the Collector of 
the Port of New York and in 1873 President 
Grant made* him postmaster at New York ; 
he declined the office of Collector of th% 
Port, tendered by President Hayes, and 
was reappointed Postmaster ; lie declined 
the Republican nomination for Mayor of 
New York and Postmaster General under 
Hayes ; March 5, 1881, Garfield named him 
for Postmaster General and he accepted the 
place ; he found the service disorganized, 
many of the employees dishonest and an 
annual deficit of $2,000,000; under his ex- 
ecutive direction abuses were corrected, 
frauds punished and the service was made 
self-sustaining ; declined to serve In Ar. 
thur’s cabinet, returned to New York and 
entered the banking business. 

Jarvis, Charles, correspondence regard- 
ing northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Jay, John (1745-1829) ; Jurist and states- 
man ; b. New York City ; represented the 
State of New York In Congress, 1774-77, 
and drew up the constitution of New 
York, 1777 ; United States minister to 
Spain, 1780-82 ; peace commissioner with 
Adams and Franklin at Paris, 1783; sec- 


retary for foreign affairs, 1784-89 ; first 
chief Justice of the Supreme Court of ihe 
United States, 1789-96 ; concluded with 
England the treaty of 1794, km>wn as 
Jay’s Treaty, which convoyed to the 
United States the military posts of tlic 
northwest, erected the eastern boundary, 
provided for the payment of English debts 
and the settlement of American claims, 
restricted the United States trade with 
the West Indies, and defined the conditions 
of neutrality at sea ; Jay was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for governor of Ntw 
York 1792 ; was special minister to Great 
Britain, 1794-95 and governor of New 
York, 1795-1801. 

Jay, John, minister to Great Britain, 
nomination of, 146. 

Jefferson, Thomas, biography of, 307. 
Jenckes, Thomas A.; statesman; b. Curn- 
berland, B. I., Nov. 2, 1818 ; graduated from 
Brown University in 1838 ; studied law, and 
in 1840 admitted to the bar ; began prac- 
tice at Providence ; clerk In the State legis- 
lature 1840-1844 ; secretary of the State 
constitutional convention in 1842 ; adjutant- 
general 1845-1855 ; member of the State 
legislature 1854-1859 ; commissioner to re- 
vise the laws of the State in 1855; elected 
a Representative from Rhode Island to the 
38th, 39th, 40th and 4l8t Congresses as a 
Republican; defeated as a Republican can- 
didate to the 42d Congress ; died at Cum- 
berland, R. I., Nov. 4, 1875. 

Jenckes, Thomas A., correspondence re- 
garding Dorris Rebellion, 2149. 
Jenkins, Capt. (See Baltimore^ The.) 
Jesup, Thomas S., commander of forces 
in Seminole War, 1472. 

Report of, referred to, 1697. 

Jewell, Marshall, Governor of Connecticut 
(1869-70 and 1871-72), and Postmaster- 
General under President Grant ; b. Win- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 20, 1825 ; ‘his Ameri- 
can ancestry goes back to Thomas Jewell, 
who was granted land at Wollaston, Mass., 
shortly after the settlement of Massachu- 
setts ; he received a common school educa- 
tion and learned tanning under his father; 
In 1873, after having served two terms as 
governor, he was appointed minister to 
Russia, whence he was recalled to be made 
Postmaster-General In 1874; he was chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee 
during the campaign that ended with Gar- 
field’s election to the presidency ; he died 
at Hartford, Feb. 10, 1883. 

Jewett, Milo A., consul of United States 
at Sivas, Turkey, directed to investi- 
gate Armenian atrocities, 5991, 

Joffre, Joseph Jacques Oesaire; b. near 
the Pyrenees in Prance in 1852. As a youth 
entered the Ecole Poly technique (the French 
Military Academy) as a student of military 
engineering ; and saw service during the 
Franco-Prusslan War in 1870 as a sub- 
lieutenant of artillery in a Paris fortifica- 
tion. He became prominently and favorably 
known as a deep student of military engi- 
neering, and was made a captain in 1876. 
In 1885 he was active in the Indo-Chinese 
campaign, and was appointed a major in 
1889. As a result of his brilliant services 
In Timbuctoo Jn 1894, he was made a lieu- 
tenant-colonel and was awarded the Legion 
of Honor. His thorough masterv of military 
science soon brought him appointment as 
professor In the Ecole de Guerre (School of 
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War). In 1001, he was made brlgadler- 
jteneral ; In 1905, governor of Lille ; in 1909, 
commander of the Second Army Corps, m 
1911, he was made chief of the general staff, 
and as such became diiecting head of the 
army. He was In command at the battle of 
the Marne (see European War), and it was 
under his direction that the invading Ger- 
man armies were turned back from Paris : 
and he was later given command over all 
the allied armies on the Western front of 
battle. On December 12, 1916, he was re- 
tired as head of the Allied armies to become 
adviser to the French Government on the 
prosecution of the war ; and on December 
26 he was raised to the position of Marshal 
of France by special decree. He accompanied 
the French visiting delegation to the United 
States 111 April, 1917; and he was received 
with acclamation and especial honors every- 
where in the United States. 

Johnson, Andrew, biography of, 3499. 
Johnson, Ben; b. near Bardstown. Nelson 
Co., Ky., May 20, 1858 ; elected to the 
Kentucky house of representatives In 1885 
and 1887 ; elected member of the Kentucky 
state senate, but resigned Nov. 5. 1900; 
elected to the 60th. Gist, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Kentucky. 

Johnson, Cave, Postmaster-General under 
President Polk ; b. Robertson County, 
Tenn., Jan. 11, 1793 ; received an academic 
education ; studied law ; admitted to the 
bar and began practice at Clarksville, 
Tenn. ; appointed circuit Judge ; elected • 
Representative from Tennessee to the 2l8t, 
22d, 23d, and 24th Congresses as a Demo- 
crat ; defeated for the 25th Congress; re- 
elected to the 26th, 27th, and 28th Con- 
gresses ; appointed Postmaster-General, 
serving from March 5, 1845, until March 5, 
1849 ; president of the State Bank of Ten- 
nessee 1850-1869; elected to the state sen- 
ate during the Civil War as a Unionist ; 
died at cfarksvllle, Tenn., Nov. 23, 1880. 

Johnson, Charles F.; b. Winslow, Me., 
Feb. 14, 1859 ; attended WatervUle Clas- 
sical Institute ; graduated from Bowdoln 
('ollege in 1879, which conferred upon him 
the degree of LL. D. in June, 1911 ; 
taught school and read law ; admitted to 
the bar in 1880 and began practice In 
WatervUle ; Democratic candidate for gov- 
eiTior of Maine in 1892 and 1894 ; member 
of the State Legislature In 1905 and 1907, 
serving both terms on the Judiciary com- 
mittee ; delegate to the Democratic nation- 
al convention In 1904 ; was grand master 
of the Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of 
Maine in 1906 and 1907 ; elected to the 
United States Senate to succeed the Hon. 
Eugene Hale for the term beginning March 
4, 1911. 

Johnson, Q^orge, claims of, against 
Uruguay, 2014. 

Johnson, James, provisional governor 
of Georgia, appointed, 3516. 

Johnson, Joseph Travis; b. Brewerton, 
Laurens Co., S. C., Peb. 28, 1858 ; grad- 
uated Erskine College, 1879; admitted to 
the practice of the law In all the courts 
of South Carolina. 1883 ; elected to the 
57th. 68th. 59th, 60th, 6l8t, 62d, 63d and 
e4th Congresses from South Carolina. 

Johnson, Eeverdy (1796-1876) ; statesman 
and Cabinet officer ; b. Annapolis. Md. ; 
United States Senator from Maryland, 


1845-49 and 1863-68 ; Attorney-General, 
1849-60; United States minister to Great 
Britain, 1868-69 ; a treaty which he nego- 
tiated with Great Britain for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama Claims was rejected 
by the Senate. 

Johnson, Beverdy; 

Address of, on presenting to Presi- 
dent proceedings of Union Conven- 
tion in Philauelphia filed in im- 
peachment trial, 3947. 

Commissioner at New Orleans, report 
of, referred to, 3347. , 

Mentioned, 4014. 

Johnson, Eichard Mentor (1780-1850) ; 

statesman and ninth Vice-President of the 
Unlled States ; b. near Louisville, Ky. : 
elected to Congress, 1807, he became an 
ardent supporter of Madison’s policies ; 
raised and commanded a regiment of 
mounted riflemen in the War of 1812 ; sup- 
ported Harrison at the Thames, 181.3, and 
is believed to have killed Tecumsch in 
this battle; United States Senator, 1819- 
29 ; member of Congress, 1829-37 : Vice- 
President with Van Buren, 1837, to 
which office he was elected by the United 
States Senate by default of an electoral 
majority ; was candidate for re-election In 
1840, but defeated. 

Johnson, Richard M., military talents 
of, commented on, 520, 

Johnson, R. M., compensation due, for 
erection of buildings for use of (jhoc- 
taw academy, 2537, 

Johnson, Samuel, president North Caro- 
lina convention, 62. 

Johnson, William Samuel, appointed on 
committee to receive President Wash- 
ington, 36. 

Johnston, Joseph E.; soldier; b. Long- 
w'ood, Prince Edward County, Va., Feb. 3, 
1807 ; educated at \Vest Point ; served In 
the U. S. Army In the grades from second 
lieutenant to brigadIor-g(?neral ; in the Con- 
federate army as general ; wa.s for some 
yoar.s the general agent of the Home (Fire) 
Insurance Company of New York ; elected 
a Representative to the 4Gth Congress as a 
Democrat ; Commissioner of Railroads un- 
der Grover Cleveland ; died at Washington. 
D. C., March 21, 1891. 

Jolmston, Joseph E., victories of na- 
tional arms over (Confederate forces 
under, referred to, 3442. 

Johnston, Joseph Fomey; b. in North 

Carolina in 1843 ; served in Confederate 
army during the war ; rose to the rank 
of captain ; practiced law seventeen year.s ; 
was a banker ten 3 'ears ; elected governor 
of Alabama In 1890 and 1898 ; unanimous- 
ly elected to the • United States Senate 
from Alabama to fill out the unexpired 
term of E. W. Pettus, deceased, also for 
the term ending March 3. 1916. 

Jones, Jacob, commander of the Wasp, 

606 . 

Jones, John Paul, remains of, discov- 
ered in Paris, 7075, 7076. 

Jones, J. B., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3592, 
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JoneS) Roger; soldier ; b. Washln^on, 
D. C., Feb. 25, 1831 ; graduated V. S. Mill- 
lary Academy, 1847 ; served on the Texas 
frontier and In New Mexico, and at the 
outbreak of the Civil War was promoted 
to the rank of captain, and received the 
thanks of President Lincoln and Secretary 
Cameron : served throughout the war, and 
rose to the rank of brigadier-general ; died 
Fortress Monroe, Va., Jan. 26, 1889. 

Jones, Roger: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Re- 
bellion, 2157. 

Mentioned, 702. 

Orders respecting funeral honors to — • 
Adams, John, 914. 

Harrison, W. H., 1880. 

Jefferson, 914. 

Lafayette, 1314. 

Jones, Thomas, proceedings of, in tak- 
ing possession of Monterey, Mexico, 
discussed, 2080. 

Jones, Wesley L., b. near Bethany, III., 
Cct. 9, 1863, three days after the death 
of his father, a private In the Civil War ; 
his mother maintained herself and chil- 
dren by her own labor ; he did all kinds 
of farm work, hiring out by the month 
wh(‘n 10 years of age ; attended public 
schools in winter ; worked during the sum- 
mer until he was 16, when he entered 
Southern Illinois College, teaching to pay 
his way ; working in the harvest fields 
during the summer ; admitted to the bar 
on exomination In 1886; elected to the 
66th, 57th, 58th, 59th, and 60th Con- 

f presses as one of the R^resentatlves-at- 
arge from the State of Washington; the 
legislature of 1907 for Washington enact- 
ed a direct primary law in which pro- 


Jussen 


▼islon was made for expressing the party 
choice for United States Senator by popu- 
lar vote ; he became a candidate and was 
successful by a large majority, and was 
duly elected to the United States Senate. 

Jones, William, Secretary of the Navy un- 
der President Madison ; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1760 ; received a liberal education ; 
served in the Revolutionary war ; entered 
the Continental Naval service ; moved to 
Charleston, S. C. ; returned to Pennsyl- 
vania ; elected a Representative from that 
state to the 7th Congress as a Democrat ; 
Secretary of the Navy Jan. 12, 1813-Dec. 
7. 1814 ; collector of customs at Philadel- 
SssV Bethlehem, Pa., Sept. 6, 

Jones, William, Secretary of Navy: 
Duties of Secretary of Treasury dis- 
charged by, during the absence of 
Albert Gallatin, one of the commis- 
sioned envoys to treat with Great 
Britain and Russia in 1813. 
Jones, William Atkinson; b. Warsaw, Va., 
March 21, 1849; elected to the 62d, 63d. 
64th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 69th, COth, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Virginia. 

Juarez, Benito P., President of Mexico: 
Demonstration by Congress of United 
States of Colombia in honor of, re- 
ferred to, 3575. 

Government formed by, discussed, 
3095. 

Referred to, 3175, 3577. 

Jussen, Edmund, act for relief of, ve- 
toed, 4168. 
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Kahn, Julius; b. Fpb. 28, I86i. at Kup- 
penbeim, Grand Duchy of Baden, Ger- 
many ; Immigrated to California with his 
parents In 18(56 ; In 1892 was elected to 
the legislature of the State of California ; 
in January, 1894, was admitted to the 
bar by the supremo court of California ; 
was elected to the SGth, 67th, 69th, 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
California. 

Kalakaua, David, King of Hawaiian 

Islands: 

Coronation of, discussed, 4761. 

Death of, in United States, discussed, 
5623. 

Visit of, to United States, 4630. 

Kalanianaole, J. Kuhio; b. March 26, 
1871, at Koloa, island of Kauai, Hawaii ; 
was educated in Honolulu, the United 
Stales, and England; is a capitalist; was 
employed in the office of minister of the 
interior and In the custom-house under 
the monarchy ; cousin to the late King 
Kalakaua and (^iieen Llliuokalani, mou- 
arcliH of the (hen Kingdom of Hawaii, and 
nephew of Qu<M'n Kanaiolanl, consort of 
Kalakaua ; created prince by royal proc- 
lamation In 18S4 ; married Ellzabefn 
Kahanu Knauwnl, daughter of a chief of 
the Island of Maul, Oct. 8, 1896; elected 
delegate to the 581 h, 59th. (U)th, (Hst, and 
62d Congresses from Waikiki, district of 
Honolulu, island of Oahu. 

Kasson, John A., report of, on commer- 
cial relations with Cuba, 621)4. 
Kautz, August V., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
etc., 3534. 

Kearny, Philip, major-general in Army, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
3362. 

Kelley, Anthony M.; jurist; b. New Jer- 
sey, in 1835 ; graduated Randolph Macon 
College, in Virginia ; founded and carried 
on the Norfolk Virginian, and the IndeiD 
and Neivs, of Petersburg ; appointed by 
President Cleveland envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Italy In 
3885; but the appointment was cancelled 
on account of the objections of the Ital- 
ian government, and he was accredited to 
Austria, but he was declared persona non 

f rata at Vienna, and he resigned ; in 1886 
'resident Cleveland appointed him to the 
Iilternational ('ourt in Egypt, maintained 
by the leading countries to adjudicate in- 
ternational questions; died in Paris, 
Prance, Jan. 24, 1905. 

Keiley, A. M.: 

Minister to Austria-Hungary, ap- 
pointment of, and refusal of Gov- 
ernment to receive, discussed, 4910. 
Minister to Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary, appointment of, referred to, 
4951. 

Keim, D. B. E., report of, on consular 
affairs and amount paid to, referred 
to, 4123, 4160, 4161. 

Keith, Charles B., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3284. 


Kelley, Mr., commissioner to investigate 
affairs of New York custom-house, 
2005. 

KeUogg, William P.: 

Candidate for governor of Louisiana, 
election disturbances discussed. 
(See Louisiana, elections in.) 
Mentioned, 4177. 

Kendall, Amos; lawyer, editor, author ; 
Postmaster General under President Jack- 
son ; b. Aug. 16, 1789, in Dunstable, Mass. ; 
attended school at New Ipswich, N. H., and 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1811 ; 
studied law in Groton, Mass. ; iriivolle<l by 
way of Washington, D. C., to Kentucky, 
where he became a tutor in private fain* 
Hies, including that of Henry Clay ; ad 
mitted to the bar in Kentucky and made 
postmaster at Georgetown in 1814 ; be- 
came sole editor of the Argus of Western 
America at Frankfort, Ky., in 181 G, and 
was interested in promoting the cause of 
education ; appointed by President Jackson 
Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, 1829 ; 
acquired great Influence in the ailrainistra- 
tion and was largely the means of having 
the Olohe newspaper supersede the - 
graph as the official organ; appointed I’ost- 
master General in 1835 ; he found the dc 

f iartinent disorganized, corrupt and heavily 
n debt ; within a year the debts were 
cleared, but Mr. Kendall had incurred tli(‘ 
hostility of powerful mail contractors, 
wiio obtained judgments against him for 
claims he considered invalid ; he started 
suecesslvely Kendall's Expositor and the 
Union Democrat, both of which failed ; for 
the judgments against him he was impris- 
oned within the bounds of the District of 
('olumblu ; Congress later paid the claims 
and abolished the law of imprisonment for 
debt in the District ; his reputation was es- 
tablished as an honest man and a pure, 
faithful, inflexible pulilic officer ; wlien he 
left the Post Office Department he received 
the most gratifying testimony to that effect 
from those who had associated with him ; 
he Inter declined a foreign mission tendered 
by President Polk, and in 1845, associatt'd 
with Prof. S. F. B. Morse in the develop- 
ment of the telegrapli ; this business 
brought him an ample fortune, which he 
devoted largely to benevolences; in ]8(Ky 
he published in the Washington Evening Star 
a series of vigorous protests against the 
secession of the Southern States ; at the 
outbreak of the Civil War he placed his 
house and grounds In Washington at the 
disposal of the government for the use of 
troops and spent a year in Trenton, N. J. ; 
he publishea an Incomplete “Life of An- 
drew Jackson” ; died Nov. 12, 1869, in 
Washington. 

Kennedy, Okarles A.; b. Montrose, lowa, 
March 24, 1869 ; mayor of his native town 
for four years ; in 1903 he was elected to 
the Iowa legislature, serving two terms ; 
elected to the 60th, 61st, G2d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from lowa. 

Kennedy, John p.; Secretary of the Navy 
under President Fillmore ; b. Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 25, 1795 ; received a classical 
education ; graduated from Baltimore Col- 
lege in 1812; studied law, and admitted to 
the bar In 1816: commenced practice at 
Baltimore : served in the war of 1812 ; 
State representative 1820-1822 : appointed 
secretary to the legation at Chile, January 
27, 1823, but resigned ; defeated for the 
26th Congress, but subsequently elected to 
the same congress as a Representative from 
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Maryland (vice Isaac McKlm, deceased), 
serving from April 30, 1838, to 1839 ; de- 
feated for the 2r)th Congress ; rresidential 
elector on the Whig ticket in 1840 ; elected 
to the 27th and 28th Congresses ; Secre- 
tary of the Navy July 22, 1852, to March 
7, 1853; died at Newport, R. I., Aug. 18, 
1870. 

Kennon, Beverly, court-martial of, re- 

ferred to, 811. 

Kent, Bdward, correspondence regard- 
ing northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Kent, William; h. Chicago, III., March 
29, 1864, and Is the son of Albert B. and 
Adallne Elizabeth (Dutton) Kent; his 
parents moved to California in 1871 and 
settled In Marin County ; preliminary edu- 
cation received in private schools in Cali- 
fornia and at Hopkiu’s Crammar School, 
Ne\v Haven, Conn. ; entered Yale In 1883 
and graduated in 1887, with the degree of 
A. B. : M. A. (honorary), Yale, 1908; lo- 
cated In Chicago to look after ‘his father’s 
business Interests ; in 1890 entered into 
partnership with his father, under the 
Arm name of A. E. Kent & Son; was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Thachor of Ojal Valley, 
Cal., Feb. 26, 1890 ; owner of real estate 
and business interests In Chicago, as well 
as In California ; member of the firm of 
Kent & Burke, cattle dealers, Genoa, Nebr. ; 
active in civic affairs; member of the 
Chicago City Council from 1895 to 1897; 
presld<‘nt of the Municipal Voters’ League 
of Chicago, 1899-1900, and a member of 
Its executive committee from 1897 to 
1904 ; member of the Illinois Civil Service 
Association and of the Civil Service Re- 
form League of (Chicago ; member of the 
following clubs : Union Ijoague ; TJniver- 
Blty; (Tty (Chicago); Yale (New York) 
University; Bohemian (San Francisco); 
Graduates (Yale) ; sought the Republican 
nomination for Congress as a Progressive 
against Duncan E. McK Inlay, and defeated 
the latter under the direct primary law 
of California ; was elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from California, 

Kenyon, William S.; h. Elyria, Ohio, 
June 10, 1869 ; educated at Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, and law school of the State 
University of Iowa ; was prosecuting at- 
torney for Webster County, Iowa, for five 
years ; district .ludge for two years ; gen- 
eral attorney Illinois Central Rallrgad Co. 
for three years ; Assistant to the Attorney- 
General of the TTnited States for one year ; 
elected to the Unllod Stales Senate April 
12, 1911, to succeed the Hon. Lafayette 
Young, who was appointed United States 
Senator Nov. 12, 1910, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Hon. Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, and took his seat April 24, 1911. 

Kem, John Worth; b. Dec. 20, 1849, in 
Howard County, Ind. ; educated In the com- 
mon schools, Normal College at Kokomo, 
Ind., and graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan with 
degree of bachelor of laws, class 1809 ; by 

f rofesslon, a lawyer, practising at Kokomo, 
nd., until 1885, since that time at Indian- 
apolis ; member of bar of Supreme Court .of 
the United States and member of American 
Bar Association ; was reporter of the In- 
diana Supreme Court from 1885 to 1889, 
and edited and published 17 volumes of 
Indiana Reports — volumes 100 to 116. In- 
clusive ; member of Indiana State Senate 
1893-1897 ; city solicitor of Indianapolis, 


Key 


1897-1901 ; special assistant TTnited States 
district attorney 1892-4 ; Democratic can- 
didate for governor In 1900 and 1904; 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 
1908 ; married and has three children ; was 
nominated as the party’s candidate for 
United States Senator by a unanimous vote 
of the Democratic State convention in 
1910, and elected Jan. 18. 1911. 

Keman, John D., member of Strike 
Commission, 5983. 

Kerr, Joseph, commissioner for Cumber- 
land road, 406. 

Kerr, J. Bozman, charge d'affaires in 
Nicaragua, mentioned, 2687, 2695. 
Kerr, Michael C.; b. Tiiusviiie, Pa., 
March 15, 1827 ; received a liberal educa-, 
tlon and graduated from Louisville Univer- 
sity in 1851 ; admittf?d to the bar and began 
practice at New Albany. Ind., in 1852; 
elected city attorney in 1854 ; ehjcted prose- 
cuting attorney of Floyd County in 1855; 
member of the State legislature In 1856 and 
1857 ; elected reporter of the supreme court 
of Indiana in 1862 ; elected a Representative 
from Indiana to the 39th, 40th. 41st and 
42d Congresses as a Democrat ; defeated 
for the 43d Congress ; elected to the 44th 
Congress and elected its Speaker; died at 
Rockbridge Alum Springs, Va., Aug. 19, 
1876. 

Kerr, Michael C., Speaker of House of 
Representatives, death of, announced, 
4352. 

Key, David McKendree; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Hayes ; b. Greene 
County, Tenn., Jan. 27, 1824 ; raised on a 
farm in Monroe County ; attended the com- 
mon schools ; graduated from Hiawassee 
College in 1850; studied law, admitted to 
the bar, and began practice at (^hattanooga 
III 1853; I'residenlial elector on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1856 and on the Breckin- 
ridge and Lane ticket in 1860 ; served in 
the t!onfederate array as lieutenant-colonel 
In the Civil War ; member of the state 
constitutional convention in 1870: chan- 
cellor of the third chancery district 1870- 
1875; defeated as the Democratic candi- 
date to the 43d Congress ; appointed a 
United States Senator from Tennessee as 
a Democrat (vice Andrew Johnson, de- 
ceased), serving from December 6, 1875, 
to January 29, 1877 ; defeated for re-elec- 
tion ; Postmastor-tireneral March 12, 1877, 
to 1880 ; resigned to accept United States 
judgeship of the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee ; retired Jan. 26, 1894 ; died at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 3, 1900. 

Key, Francis Scott; American lawyer 
and song writer ; b. Frederick County, Md., 
Aug. 1, 1779 ; educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law in Frederic City ; became dis- 
trict attorney for the District of Columbia. 
As a song writer he is remembered by his 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” a popular national 
lyric suggested and partly written While 
the author was detained aboard the 
British fleet during the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, of which he 
was a witness ; d. Baltimore. Jan. 11, 1843. 
A collection of his miscellaneous poems 
was published In 1856. 

Key, Thomas M., interview with Gen. 
Cobb regarding exchanging of pris- 
oners of war, 3459. 



Keyes Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Keyes, Steplien, collector of port, nomi- 
nation of, i91. 

Keys, Crawford, trial and conviction 
of, for murder of Emory Smith, and 
subsequent release of, referred to, 
3659. 

Kimball, J^ames P., Director of Mint, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
4952. 

Kimberly, Lewis A., dispatched to Sa- 
moa, 5390. 

King, Horatio; printer, editor, author, 
Postmaster (ieueral under President Bu- 
chanan ; 1). June 21, 1811, In Paris, Oxford 
Co., Me. ; after a common school education 
he entered the otiice of the Paris Jeffer^ 
smian^ learned the printing trade and grad- 
ually rose to sole editor and owner and 
moved the office to Portland, Me., where 
it Anally became merged Into the Eastern 
Argus ; appointed to a position in the Post- 
office Department In 1839, he gradually 
arose to Arst assistant and Jan. 1, 1861, 
became Postmaster General, serving until 
after the Inauguration of Lincoln ; ap- 
pointed to carry out the terms of the 
emancipation proclamation In Washington 
in 1862 ; practiced as an attorney before 
the executive departments In Washington 
until 1883 ; wrote and lectured on a great 
variety of subjects, including a book en- 
titled “Sketches of Travel; or, Twelve 
Mouths In Europe*’ ; his home In Washing- 
ton was a literary center for some years; 
died May 20, 1897, In Washington. 

King, John H., acts and proceedings 
of, declared null and void, 3548. 
King, Jonas, difficulties of, with Greece 
referred to, 2773, 2828. 

King, Bufus; soldier, statesman, diplomat ; 
b. Scarboro, Mass, (now Maine), March 24, 
1755 ; pursued classical studies and gradu- 
ated from Harvard College In 1777 ; studied 
law at Nowburyport ; served In the Revolu- 
tionary war ; admitted to the bar and began 
practice in 1780; State representative in 
1782; Delegate from Massachusetts to the 
Continental Congress 1784-1780; delegate 
to the State constitutional convention 1787, 
and also to the Federal constitutional con- 
vention ; moved to New York City in 1788 ; 
member of the State legislature in 1789 ; 
elected and re-elected a united States Sena- 
tor from New York as a Federalist, serving 
from 1789 to his resignation, May 18, 1796 ; 
minister to Great Britain May 20, 1706, to 
May 18, 1803; again elected and re-elected 
a united States Senator from New York, 
1813-1825; again minister to Great Britain 
May 5, 1825, to June 16, 1826; died at 
Jamaica, N. Y., April 29, 1827. 

King, Rufus, special minister plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate treaty with 
Russia, nomination of, 272. 

King, Sam. W., correspondence regard- 
ing Dorr’s Rebellion, 2139, 2143, 

2145, 2146, 2147, 2151, 2152, 2156. 
King, Thomas Butler; b. Hampden, Maes., 
Aug. 27, 1804 ; received a liberal education ; 
studied law and began practice at Waynes- 
vllie, Ga. ; member of the State senate In 
1832, 1834, 1835 and 1837 ; farmer; elected 
a Representative from Georgia to the 26tb 


Congress as a State Rights Whig; re- 
elected to the 27tb ; defeated for the 28th; 
elected to the 29th, 30th and 31st Con- 
gresses ; resigned In 1849 ; collector of San 
Francisco 1850-51 ; sent to Europe on a 
secret mission by Confederate government 
In 1862 ; died at Waynesboro, Ga., May 10, 
1864. 

King, Thomas B., special agent to Cali- 
fornia, 2565. 

Report of, referred to, 2579. 

King, William Bufus (1786-1858); states- 
man and thirteenth Vice-President of the 
United States ; b. Sampson Co., N. C. ; 
member of Congress, 1811-16 ; United States 
Senator from Alabama, 1819-40 ; an ardent 
supporter of Gen. Jackson in his several 
Presidential campaigns ; appointed Minis- 
ter to France, 1844-46, by President Tyler ; 
United States Senator from Alabama, 1846- 
53; president of the Senate, 1850, Vice- 
President, 1852, taking the oath of office 
in Havana. 

King, William B., Vice-President, death 
of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 2738. 

Referred to, 2758. 

Kinkald, Moses P.; lawyer; b. West 
Virginia ; a resident of the State of Nebras- 
ka since 1881 ; graduate of the law de- 
partment, University of Michigan ; state 
senator In Nebraska In 1883 ; district 
judge for three terms ; elected to the 58th, 
59th, COth, Cist and 62d Congresses from 
Nebraska. 

Klnkead, Eugene P.; b. March 27, 1876; 
elected alderman in Jersey City, 1898, serv- 
ing as president of the board ; was elected 
to the eist, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from New Jersey. 

Kirkwood, Samuel J.; lawyer, state.sman, 
Secretary of the Interior under Presidents 
GarAeld and Arthur; b. Dec. 20, 1813, In 
Harford Co., Md. ; received an academic 
education In Washington, D. C., and 
worked as a druggist’s clerk ; removed to 
Richland Co., Ohio, in 1835, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar In 1843 ; 
served as prosecuting attorney for the 
county four years ; removed to Iowa In 
1855, and engaged In farming and milling; 
elected to State Senate In 1856 and in 
1859 was chosen Governor and reelected 
in 1861, raised nearly Afty regiments for 
the Union armies during the Civil War ; 
declined the post of Minister to Denmark, 
tendered by President Lincoln ; elected to 
the United States Senate in 1866 to All 
the unexplred term of James Harlan j elect- 
ed Governor for a third time in 1875, and 
the following year was again chosen United 
States Senator; March 5, 1881, President 
Gai*Aeld appointed him Secretary of the In- 
terior ; continued in Arthur’s cabinet until 
April 6, 1882, when he was succeeded by 
Henry M. Teller. 

Kitchln, Claude; b. Halifax Co.. N. c., 
near Scotland Neck, March 24, 1869 ; 

graduated from Wake Forest College, 1888 ; 
admitted to the bar September, 1890; elect- 
ed to the 57th, 68th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from North 
Carolina. 

Knox, Henry; soldier; b. Boston, Mass., 
July 25, 1750; Joined the Boston Grena- 
diers in 1770, and was on duty during 
the Boston massacre; Joined tne Conti- 



Koszta 


Biographic Index 


Dental army at Cambridge, Mass., April 
19, 1775, and rendered efiftcient service 
In the early days of the Revolution ; 
during the winter of 1776-76, he trans- 
ported fifty-five pieces of ordnance 
and 2,300 pounds of lead from Tl- 
conderoga to Cambridge ; made brigadier- 
general of artillery In 1776 ; after the war 
he founded the Society of Cincinnati ; ap- 
pointed Secretary of War by Congress, 
1785, and on the Inauguration of VVash- 
ington as President was retained in the 
Cabinet ; resigned Jan. 2, 1795, the com- 
pensation of the office not being suffi- 
cient to support his family ; removed to 
Maine and engaged In farming ; died at 
Thomaston, Me., Oct. 26, 1802. 

Knox, Henry: 

Commissioner appointed by United 
States under treaty with Great 
Britain, ]88. 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
70. 

Proceedings of Cabinet were signed 
by him as attendant adviser of 
President Jefferson. 

Knox, Philander Chase; Secretary of 
state under President Taft ; b. Browns- 
ville, Pa., May 6, 1853 ; admitted to the 
bar In 1875 ; assistant United States dis- 
trict attorney for the western district of 
Pennsylvania in 1876 ; made Attorney- 
General in fhe Cabinet of President Mc- 
Kinley in 1901 and of President Roose- 
velt Dec. 16, 1901 ; resigned that office 
June 30, 1904, to accept appointment as 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
Hon. M. S. Quay, and took his seat Dec. 
6 1 elected by the legislature January, 
1905, for the term ending March 3, 1911 ; 
resigned as Senator March 4, 1909, to 
accept the position of Secretary of State. 

^ock, Bernard, agreement with, for 

emigration of negroes canceled, 3368. 

Konop, Thomas F.; b, Franklin, Ke- 
waunee County, Wis., Aug. 17, 1879 ; at- 
tended a country school and high school. 
Two Rivers, Wis. ; and the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh ; studied law at the 
Northern Illinois College of Law and at 


the State University of Nebraska, from 
which last-named Institution he received 
bis degree of LL. B. in 1904 ; admitted to 
the bar In Wisconsin ; served three terms 
as district attorney of his county. Mr. 
Konop was nominated for Congress In 
September, 1910, on the Democratic ticket 
In a district safely Republican by 5,000 ; 
after a hard campaign of two months, dur- 
ing which he visited every corner of his 
district, he was elected by a plurality of 6 
votes, the Republican State ticket carry- 
ing the district at the same time ; elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Wisconsin. 

Kosciusko, statue of, at Washington, 
D. C., 5934. 

Kossuth, XiOuis; an eminent Hungarian 
patriot, orator and statesman ; born of a 
noble family at Monok, county of Zem- 
plln, 1802 ; studied law and joined the 
popular party in opposing the despotic 
rule of Austria ; Imprisoned In 1837-40 
for having offended the government by his 
writings ; elected to the Diet In 1847, and 
acquired a high reputation as an orator ; 
he induced the Diet to vote the perfect 
equality of civil rights and public bur- 
dens for all classes, and to extend the 
right of suffrage ; became minister of 
finance In the cabinet formed in April, 
1848; in April. 1849, the Hungarians re- 
nounced allegiance to Austria and chose 
Kossuth dictator ; Russian Intervention on 
behalf of Austria prevented the establish- 
ment of a Hungarian republic ; Kossuth 
went to Turkey, whore he w'as imprisoned, 
but later liberated through the Interven- 
tion of the United States and England ; 
visited lOngland and the United Slates In 
1857, where he was greeted with enthu- 
siasm ; died Turin, Italy, March 20, 1894. 

Kossuth, Bouls: 

Liberation of, and companions re- 
ferred to, 2647, 2655, 
Misunderstanding of, with Capt. 
Long referred to, 2682. 

Koszta, Martin, seizure and imprison- 
ment of, by Austrian brig of war 
and subsequent release of, dis- 
cussed, 2742. 

Referred to, 2764, 2770, 2771. 
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La Blanche, Alc^e: 

Charg6 d ’Affaires to BepubUc of 
Texas, nomination of, 1501. 

Convention at Houston, Tex., signed 
by, 1686. 

Ladd, Edward H., claim of, against Co- 
lombia, 4804. 

Lafayette, George W,: 

First coppcrplato of Declaration of 
Independence bequeathed to Con- 
gress by father of, letter of, pre- 
senting, 1342. 

Besolutions of Congress on death of 
father of, transmitted to, 1343. 
Kopiy of, to, 1344. 

Lafayette, Marquis de; French solder 
and statesman ; b. Chavagnac, near 
Brloude, Auvergne, Sept. 0, 1757 ; ednent- 
ed at the College of Louis le Grand, Paris, 
and beeanie an officer of the guards : learn- 
ing of the Declaration of independenre of 
the American colonisis, he detcrniin(‘d to 
aid them ; with 11 companions he arrived 
In America, April 14, 1777, and volun- 
teered his services to (’ongross without 
pay ; he was given a major-general’s com- 
mission, and became a member of Wash- 
ington's staff; served valiantly through 
the Revolution and secured for the Ameri- 
can cause financial assistance and the re- 
inforcement of a ficet and 6,000 troop.s 
under Rocha mheau : returned to France, 
and two days after the destruction of the 
Bastlle (July 15, 1780), saved the lives 
of the King and Queen ; resigned his titles 
on the adoption of the French constitu- 
tion; one or the three mn jor-generals dur- 
ing the coalltlons.»ngnlnst France. In 1792: 
visited the Pulted States on invitation of 
the President at the request of (’ongresa, 
and was received with enthusiastic de- 
light; was presented a section of land 
and 1200.000, his fortune having heen 
swept away ; died Paris, May 20, 1834. 

Lafayette, Marquis de: 

Bust of, presented to ('ongress, 002. 

‘‘Citizen of France, but friend of 
United States,” 1313. 

Death of — 

Announced, 1273. 

Funeral honors to bo paid memory 
of, 1314. 

Kesolutions of Congress on, trans- 
mitted to family of, 1343. 

Reply of George W. Lafayette, 
1344. 

Tribute to memory of, 1314. 

Declaration of Independence, first 
copperplate of, bequeathed to Con- 
gress by, letter of son presenting, 
1342. 

Mentioned, 6932. 

Services of, to America discussed and 
provision for, recommended, 828, 

Visit of, to United States, 874. 
Declines invitation to be conveyed 
in United States ship of war, 
827. 

Writes concerning claims of — 

Baron De Kalb, 1270. 

French citizens, 1198. 


Lafean, Daniel Franklin; b. York, Pa., 
Feb. 7, 1861 ; actively engaged In the man- 
ufacturing business and banking ; elected 
to the 58th, 50th, GOth, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 

Laff erty, A. W. ; 1>. Audrain County, 
Mo., Juno 10. 1875 ; attended the law de- 
partment of the Missouri State University, 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, and practiced law' at Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. ; served three years with 
the rank of captain in the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard and one term ns prosecuting 
attorney ; in 1909 he was given the de- 
gree of LL. B. by the law department of 
the Missouji T^niversity ; appointed special 
agent of the General Land Office, ana was 
sent to Oregon, andvlng at I*ortlffnd the 
1st of March. 1905 ; resigned as special 
agent of the Land Office and rc-cntcrcd 
the private practice of law; Instituted liti- 
gation in the Federal court in Orc'gon to 
compel the Oregon and California Railroad 
Company to soil 2.500,000 acres of lands 
granted to it by act of Congress in accord- 
ance with the terms of the grant, which 
rccpiire that the lands shall be sold by 
the railroad company to actual settlers 
only In quantities not greater than a quar- 
ter section to any one settler, and at 
prices not exceeding .$2 50 per acre , be- 
came a candidate for Congress in 1910 as 
a Progressive Repnhlicnn. favoring greater 
lilx'rality to homc'steaders and the giving 
to Oregon the benefit of her own natural 
resources; was elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64 th Congresses from Oregon. 

Lafltte, Jean. (See Barrataria, Island 
of.) 

La FoUotte, Robert Marion; ii. ni Trim- 
rose, Dane Co., Wls., Juno 14, 1855 ; grad- 
uated from the State University of Wis- 
consin, 1879; adtnilled to the bar in 1880; 
elected a momher of the 49th, 50th, and 
5.1sl Oongresses ; clecl(‘d governor of Wis- 
consin in 1900. 1902, and 1904; elected 
to the Ifnitod States Hcnafe from Wiscon- 
sin, Jan. 25, 1905. 

La Follette, William L. ; h. Boone Co., 
Ind., Nov. 30, I860, and went West at the 
age of 16 years, settling in eastern Wash- 
ington ; engaged in fruit, grain, and stock 
raising for ,30 years, and served one term 
in the Washington legislature and on vari- 
ous appointive commissions; elected to the 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Wash- 
ington. 

Lamar, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, Sec- 
retary of the Interior under President 
Cleveland ; b. Putnam County, Ga., Sept. 
1, 1825 ; moved to Oxford, Miss, : grad- 
uated from Emory College. Oxford. Ga. ; 
in 1845 : studied law at Macon, and ad- 
mitted to the bar In 1847 : returned to Ox- 
ford, Miss., in 1849; served a year as pro- 
'fessor of mathematics at the University 
of Mississippi : moved to Covington, Ga., 
and elected a State representative In 1853 ; 
returned to Lafayette County Miss. ; elect- 
ed a Representative from Mississippi to 
the 35th Congress as a Democrat, and re- 
elected to the 36th. serving until his re- 
tirement. Jan. 12. 1861, to become a mem- 
ber of the secession convention of Missis- 
sippi : served In fhe Confederate army as 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel : in *1863 
entered the diplomatic service of the Con- 
federacy on a special mission to Russia ; 
In 1866 elected professor of political 
economy and social science at the Uni- 
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versity of Mississippi, and In 18G7 profes- 
sor of law ; elected a Uepresontative from 
Mississippi to the 43d C'ongress and also 
to the 44th ; United States Senator from 
Mississippi 3877 to March G, 1885, resign- 
ing to accept the Secretaryship of Interior; 
in December, 1887, appointed associate 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; died at Vineville, Ga., Jan. 23, 
1893. 

Lambert, William, astronomical obser- 
vations by, 680, 688, 789. 

Lament, Daniel Scott, Journalist and Sec- 
retary of War under President Cleveland ; 
b. McGrawville, Cortland Co., N. Y., Feb. 

9, 1851 ; he came of Scotch-Irlsh ancestry, 
who emigrated to this country and devoted 
themselves to farming ; from such lineage 
sprung Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, 
llorace Greeley, and many others of the 
most eminent men of America ; young La- 
mont’s father was a well-to-do farmer, and 
the boy, after having studied In the ('ort- 
iand Normal College, was sent to Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., but did not 
graduate ; he left college before the end of 
the course in order to enter the profession 
of journalism, for which he possessed both 
taste and prodileel Ion ; he purchased an 
interest In the ^'licmovrnt” a paper pub- 
lished at the county seat of his native 
county, and became Its editor, at the same 
time interesting himself warmly in poli- 
tics; for a lime the young man held a 
position on the staff of the Albany **Ari/us/* 
and he thus became known to many of the 
most inlluentlal polllielans of the state. 
When Grover Cleveland was elected gover- 
nor of New York, he met young Lamont ; 
and, having had oeeaslon to make use of 
his knowledge and ability In the preparation 
of his first message, offered him an honor- 
ary position on his military staff, which 
gave him the title of colonel ; Gov. Cleve- 
land next appointed Lamont his private 
secretary, In which position the latter 
made himself so useful and valuable, that 
when Mr, Cleveland became President lie 
took Lamont with him to the White House ; 
It was Mr, Lamont, who, when private 
secretary to Gov. Cleveland, originated the 
phrase "Public office a public trust." He 
used this as a headine in compiling a 
pamphlet of Mr. Cleveland’s speeches and 
addresses ; the expression used by Mr. 
(’leveland was, "Public officials are the 
trustees of the people," and it was em- 
ployed In his letter accepting the nomina- 
tion for the office of mayor of Buffalo. 

Lander, Frederick W., activity and 
enterprise manifested by, commend- 
ed, 3305. 

Landreau, John C., claim of, against 
Peru referred to, 4463. 

Lane, Franklin Blnight, Secretary of the^ 
Interior under President Wilson; b. Char-* 
lottetown, Prince Edward Islands, Canada, 
July 15, 1864 ; son of Dr. C. S. and C. W. 
H. Lane ; removed to California during 
childhood ; educated at the University of 
(’alifornla 1880 ; married Anne Winter- 
mute, of Tacoma, Wash., April 11. 1893 ; 
engaged in newspaper work in college days 
and later was reporter. New York corre- 
spondent for western papers, and part own- 
er and editor of the Tacoma Dailu News; 
admitted to the bar in California in 1889 ; 
corporation counsel for city of San Fran- 
cisco three terms, 1807-1902; candidate for 
governor of California 1902 ; party vote of 


legislature of California for United States 
Senator 1903 ; member Interstate Com- 
merce Commission December, 1905, to 
March, 1913 ; formerly member permanent 
International railway commission, repre- 
senting United States Government ; took 
office as Secretary of the interior March 
5. 1913. 

Lane, Henry s.; b. Montgomery Count.v, 
Ky., Feb. 24, 1811 ; received a public school 
education ; studied law and began practic- 
ing at Crawfordsvllle, Tnd. ; served In the 
State senate; elected a Kepreseutative from 
Indiana to the 26th Congress, vice? T. A. 
Iloward, resigned ; re-(‘leeted to the 27th 
Congress ; served in the Mexican war as 
liciitenant-eolonel of volunteers ; elected 
governor of Indiana in 1800; served two 
days and resigned to l)(‘eome a United 
Slates S(‘iiator from Indiana 1801-1807 ; 
delegate to the Uepnblieau national conven- 
tion at Chicago In 1808 and at Cincinnati in 
1870; died at Crawfordsvllle, Ind., June 11, 
1881. 

Lane, Henry S., member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 

Lane, James H., brigadier-general, 
United States Army, appointment of, 
referred to, 3236. 

Langdon, John; statesman; b. Portsmouth, 
N. H., June 25, 1741 ; chosen delegate to 
Congress from New Hampshire, 1775-76 ; 
captain of volunteers in Vermont and 
Rhode Island ; speaker of the house of 
representatives of New Hampshire, 1770- 
77, and judge of tlie court of common 
pleas; again appolnled delegate to Con- 
gress in 1783, and repeab'dly a member 
of Hie legislaturi', .and speaker ; elected 
governor in 1788; United States Senator, 
1789-91; again from 1805 to 1808 and In 
1810 and 1811, he was governor; died at 
Portsmouth, N. IL, Sept. 18, 1819. 

Langdon, John: 

Appointed on committee to meet 
President Waslii ngtori, 36 
Washington ’s elecdioii certified by, as 
P’resident of Senate, 35. 

Langley, John Wesley; b. Floyd Co., Ky. ; 
attended the law dei)artraents of the Na; 
tional, Georgetown, and Cohmibian (now 
George W^ashlngton) universities for an 
aggregate period of eight years and was 
awarded the first prize in two of them ; 
had conferred on him the degrees of bach- 
elor of laws, master of laws, doctor of 
the civil law, and master of diplomacy ; 
served two terms in the Kentucky legisla- 
ture ; elected to Ihe OOth, 01st, 02d, 63d 
and 04th Congresses from Kentucky. 

Lardner, James L., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3284. 

Larkin, T. O., dispatch forwarded to, 
and destroyed by Capt. Gillespie, 
2428. 

Lamed, Samuel, treaty with Peru-Bo- 
livian Confederation concluded by, 
1563. 

Larrabee, Charles F., member of In- 
dian commission, 5579. 

Larrinaga, Tulio; of San Juan; b. Tru- 
jillo Alto, Jan. 15, 1847 ; educated in the 
Seminarlo Consular of San Ildefonso, at 
San Juan, w’here he received the degree 
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of bachelor of arts, with the highest 
honors ; studied the profession of civil en- 

f lncer at the Polytechnic Institute of 
'roy and at the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he graduated m 1871 ; prac- 
ticed the profession for some time in the 
United States, taking part in the pr^ara- 
tlon of the topographical map or Kings 
County (Brooklyn), and in the technical 
department of Badger & Co., of New 
York, in the construction of the Grand 
Central Railroad station In that city ; re- 
turned to Porto Rico In 1872 and was ap- 
pointed architect for the city of San 
Juan : built the first railroad In Porto Rico 
In 1880, and Introduced for the first time 
American rolling stock in the island ; was 
for ten years chief engineer of the pro- 
vincial works, and built most of the Im- 
portant structures in the island ; appointed 
by the President one of the delegates to 
represent the United States at the Third 
Pan-American Congress held at Rio de 
Janeiro, July, 19()6 ; was also appointed an 
American delegate to the Fifteenth In- 
terparliamenlary Congress held at Berlin 
September, 1908, and also to the Six- 
teenth National Irrigation Conference at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Sept, 29, 1909, by 
the legislative assembly of Porto Rico ; 
elected Commissioner to the 59th, 60th, 
and Gist Congresses from Porto Rico. 

liasker, Edward, death of, referred to, 
4794. 

Latimer, Henry, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 

Iiaurason, (Jeorge 0., collector of cus- 
toms for the district of New Or- 
leans, pending a dispute over the 
legality of same. The case of Mar- 
bury vs, Madison (q. v.) is cited in 
the discussion. Appointment of, dis- 
cussed, 2684. 

Lawrence, Elisha, vice-president of 
New Jersey, letter of, transmitted, 
70. 

Lawrence, George Pelton; b. Adams, 
Mass., May 19, 1859 ; studied law at 

Columbia Law School ; admitted to the bar 
in 1883 ; was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts senate In 1895, 1896, and 1897; 
elected to the 65th, 56th, 57th. 68th, 69th, 
60th, and Gist Congresses from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lawrence, James, commander of the 
Hofiietf 513. 

Lawrence, John, appointed on commit- 
tee to meet President Washington, 
37. 

Lawrence, William B., charg4 d 'affaires 
to Great Britain, accounts of, re- 
ferred to, 1033, 1036. 

Lawson, Thomas, Burgeon-General Unit- 
ed States Army, directed to accom- 
pany ex-President Jackson home, 1640. 
Lasare, A. H., imprisonment of, in 
Haiti and claims arising out of, dis- 
cussed, 4918, 5120, 5123, 6099. 

Xiea» James, member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 445. 


Lea, Luke! b. April 12, 1879, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; received, In 1899, the degree 
of B. A., and, In 1900, the degree of M. 
A. In the University of the South ; re- 
ceived, In 1903, the degree of LL. B. In 
the Columbia Law School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New Yoi’k City ; elected to the 
United States Senate, 1911, from Tennes- 
see. 

Leach, D. 0., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3460. 

Lear, Tobias: 

Consul to Algiers, mentioned, 380, 
418, 428. 

Letter of, announcing death of 
Washington, 287. 

Secretary to President Washington, 
62. 

Leavenworth, Henry: 

Attack upon Indians led by, 781. 
Death of, referred to, 1332. , 

Lecompte, Samuel D., judicial conduct 
qf, referred to, 2598. 

Lee, Charles, Attorney-General under Pres- 
idents Washington and John Adams ; b. 
Fauquier County, Va., In July, 1758 : he 
was the son of Henry Lee and Mary 
Grymes, the lady for 'whom Washington Is 
said to have had an unrequited nlEectlon 
In his youthful, days. Charles was never 
as noted as his more distinguished 
soldier-brother Henry, such renown as he 
gained coming from civil pursuits, other 
than military service ; he studied law un- 
der the instruction of Jared Ingersoll in 
Philadelphia, and was in course of time 
admitted to the bar, where he gained a 
fair practice ; he served for several terms 
In the Virginia assembly, and after the 
constitution was adopted, held the posi- 
tion of naval officer of the Potomac dis- 
trict until December, 1795, when Washing- 
ton appointed him Attorney-General ; this 
office he held during the remainder of 
Washington’s second term and throughout 
the whole of John Adams’s administration, 
being succeeded by BenJ. Lincoln, JefTer- 
son’s appointee, in 1801 ; President Jeffer- 
son subsequently offered Lee the chief-jus- 
ticeship of the supreme court, but he would 
not accept ; he died June 24, 1815. 

Lee, Col., commissioner, United States, 
781. 

Lee, Gordon; b. May 29, 1859, near Ring- 
gold, Catoosa Co., Ga. ; served in state 
legislature in 1894, 1896, 1902, 1903, and 
1904; elected to the 59th, 60th, Gist, C2d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Georgia. 
Lee, Blchard Henry; b. Stratford, Va., 
Jan. 20, 1732; educated at Wakefield 

Academy, England ; returned in 1751 ; dele- 
gate to ihe house of burgesses In 1757 ; 
Delegate from Virginia to the Continental 
Congress 1774-1780, and President of It In 
1784; served in the State legislature and as 
colonel of militia ; member of the Virginia 
convention of 1788; United States Senator 
from Virginia 1789 to his resignation in 
1792 ; died at Chantilly, Va., June 19, 1794. 

Lee, Bichard H., appointed on commit- 
tee to conduct ceremonies of admin- 
istration of oath to President Wash- 
ington, 40. 
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Lee, Robert Edward, soldier, son of Gen- 
eral Henry Lee (Light Horse Harry) ; b. 
Jan. 19, 1807, at Stratford House, West- 
moreland County, Va. ; graduated United 
States Military Academy, West Point, 
1829 ; served in the Mexican War as chief 
engineer on the staff of Gen. Winfield 
Scott ; superintendent of West Point Mili- 
tary Academy (1852-1855) ; in command 
military department of Texas 1860 : re- 
signed from the army April 25, 1861, after 
Virginia had seceded from the Union ; and 
became major-general of the state forces, 
later a general In the Confederate army, 
and finally Commander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the Southern States. Through- 
out the entire war ‘he maintained with 
sl^ill and valor the cause he believed to be 
lust, and at last, when overcome by the 
Federal army, he surrendered to General 
Grant at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1806, 
thus ending the Civil War. He advised 
his soldiers to accept the proffered parole, 
return to their homes and be good citi- 
zens. After the war he was made Presl- 
d'^nt of Washington College at Lexington, 
Va., where he died Oct. 12, 1870. A 

beautiful mausoleum was erected over his 
tomb at Lexington, and an equestrian 
statue commemorates his name In Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Lee, Robert E.; b. Schuylkill County, 
Pa., and educated in the common schools 
of Pottsville ; elected to the 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 

Lee, Samuel P., thanks of Congress to, 
recommended as a naval officer com- 
manding one of the vessels engaged 
in the operations under Flag-(5fficer 
Farragiit at Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, at New Orleans, 1862, 3277. * 
Iiegarda, Benito; b. Manila, Sept. 27, 
1853 ; was educated in the Jesuits’ Col- 
lege and St. Thomas University of Manila, 
from the latter of which he received the 
degree of LL. H. ; held some honorific posi- 
tions during the Spanish regime ; joined 
Aguinaldo when he landed in Cavite short- 
ly after Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish ficot, 1898 ; member of Agulnal- 
do’s cabinet at Malolos and vice-president 
of the Filipino congress ; resigned these 
positions to return to Manila in Decem- 
ber, 1898 ; cooperated with live interest 
in the establishment of peace during and 
after the war between the Filipinos and 
Americans : Pcb. 1, 1901, appointed by 

I^rcsldent McKinley a member of the Phil- 
ippine Commission ; elected by the Philip- 
pine legislature to be a Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippine Islands In the 
United States, November, 1907. 

Legate, Hugb Swinton, Attorney-General 
under President Tyler ; b. Charleston, S. 
C„ Jan. 2, 1789; graduated from the Col- 
lege of South Carolina in 1814 ; studied 
law ; visited Paris and Edinburgh ; admit- 
ted to the bar at Charleston, S. C., in 
1822 ; state representative 1820-1822 and 
1824-30: Attorney-general of South Caro- 
lina 1830-1832 ; charge d’affaires to Brus- 
sels 1832-1830 ; elected a Representative 
from South Carolina to the 26th Congress 
as a Union Democrat ; defeated for the 
26th Congress ; Attorney-General from 
Sept. 13, 1841, until his death, at Boston, 
Mass., June 20, 1843. 

Leggett, Mortimer D., Commissioner 
of Patents, recommendation of, re- 
ferred to, 4115. 


IiOib, R. J., consul at Tangier, disposi- 
tion of presents given by Emperor 
of Morocco discussed, 1256. 

Lennox, David, attacked while dis- 
charging duties of marshal, 151. 
Lenroot, Irvine L.; h* Superior Co., Wia.. 
Jan. 31, 1869 ; became court reporter, 

studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1897 ; elected to the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture in 1900, 1902, and 1904 ; elected 

speaker of the assembly in 1903 and 1005 ; 
elected to the 61st, 62d, C3d and 64th 
Congresses from Wisconsin. 

Letcher, John; b. Lexington, Rockbridge 
County, Va., March 28, 1813 ; studied at 
Washington College and at Randolph-Ma- 
con College ; studied law and cominencod 
practice at Lexington In 1839 ; Presidential 
elector on the Democratic ticket in 1848; 
delegate to the State constitutional conven- 
tion of 1850 : elected a Represcmtutlve from 
Virginia to the 32d, 33d, 34th and 35th 
Congresses as a Democrat ; governor of Vir- 
ginia 1860-1864 ; turlied over the entire 
forces of the State to the Confederacy be- 
fore Its secession ; died at Lexington, Va., 
Jan. 26, 1884. 

Letcher, John, official acts of, in Vir- 
ginia declared null and void, 3535. 
Lever, Asbury Francis; b. Jan. 5, 1875, 
near Sprlnghlll, Lexington Co.. H. C. ; 
graduated in law at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity In 1899, and admitted to practicf' 
in his state by the supremo court ; elected 
to the state legislature from Lexington 
County; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 
61st, 62d, G3d and 64th Congresses from 
South Carolina. 

Levy, David (afterwards David Levy 
Yulee) ; b. ot. Thomas, W^est Indies, in 
1811 ; pursued classical studies and studied 
law in Virginia; moved to Florida in 1824, 
becoming a planter ; elected a Delegate from 
Florida to the 27th and 28 th Congresses as 
a Democrat ; changed hi.s name to David 
Levy Yulee; delegate to the first State con- 
stitutional convention ; twice elected a 
United States Senator from Florida as a 
Democrat, serving from Dec. 1, 3 845, to 
1851, and from 1855 until his retirement, 
Jan. 1, 1861 ; president of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Railroad ; served in the Confed- 
erate Congress • prisoner of state at Fort 
Pulaski In 1865; died at New York City 
Oct. 10, 1886. 

Levy, Jefferson M.; b. In his district, son 
of Capt. Jonas P. Levy, and nephew of 
Commodore Uriah P. Levy, a distin- 
guished naval officer of the last generation, 
who was mainly instrumental In the aboli- 
tion of flogging in the United States Navy ; 
graduated from the University of New 
York, studied law ; one of the founders of 
the Democratic Club of New York ; studied 
law ; member Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade and Transportation of 
New York; Commodore Levy, In 3830, at 
the suggestion of President Jackson, be- 
came the owner of Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson, and at his uncle’s 
death Mr. Levy became, and still remains, 
the owner; the homestead is malnlalned 
by Mr. Levy in keeping with Its dlstin- 

? :ulshed traditions. Mr. Levy was elected 
0 the 66tli and 62d Congresses from New 
York. 
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Lewis, David J.; h. May l, 1869. at 
Nuttala Bauk, Center County, Pa., near 
Osceola, CJearflold County ; began coal 
mining at 9 years of age and learned to 
read at Sunday school : continued at min- 
ing until 1892', when he was admitted to 
the bar of Allegheny County, having pur- 
sued his occupation as a miner and his 
studies la law and Pat In at the same 
time ; elected to the Maryland senate In 
1901, and to the 62d. 0.‘ld and 04th Con- 
gresses from Maryland, 
liiliuokalani, Queen of Hawaiian Isl- 
ands: 

Referred to, 5628. 

Restoration of, to throne, discussed, 
5783. 

Surrender of sovereignty of, dis- 
cussed, 5903. 

Lincoln, Abraham, biography of, 3204. 
Lincoln, Benjamin, commissioner to 

treat with Indians, nomination of, 52. 
Lincoln. Levi: b. Worcester. Mass., Oct. 
25, 1782; graduated from Harvard College 
In 1802; studied law, commencing practice 
in 1805; Democratic State senator In 1812 
and State reprc.seulatlve 1814-1822; dele- 

f jate to the State const ilutluoal convention 
n 1820; elected lleiiteiuiRl-governor In 
1823 ; appointed associate justice of the su- 
premo court in 1824; governor .1825-1834; 
elected a Kepresentatlve from Massachu- 
setts to the 23d Congres.s as a Whig, vice 
John Davis, resigned : elected to the 24th, 
25th and 26th Congresses, serving from 
March 5, 1834, to 1841 ; eollector of Boston 
in 1841; president of the State senate; 
Presidential elector on the Whig ticket In 
1848; first mayor of Worcester In 1848; 
member of numerous historical and agricul- 
tural societies; died at Worcester, Mass., 
May 29, 1868. 

Lincoln, Levi, commissioner to settle 
boundary question with Georgia, 329. 
Lincoln, Robert T.; Secretary of War un- 
der President Garfield, and Minister to 
England; b. Aug. 1. 1843, in Springfield, 
ill., eldest child of l*resldcut Lincoln; edu- 
cated in a private school of Springfield, 
and at Illinois State University ; later spent 
a year at r*hilllps Academy, Exeter, N. 11., 
graduated from Harvard In 1864 ; took a 
course in law and was appointed a captain 
of volunteers; saw service in the final cam- 
paign of the Civil War, ending at Appo- 
mattox; resumed the study of law in Chi- 
cago and w'as admitted to the bar lii 1867 ; 
took an active part in local politics and 
worked for the election of Grant, Blaine 
and Garfield for the presidency ; appointed 
Secretary of \uir In 1881 by President Gar- 
field ; on the aecession of Arthur to the 
residency he was the only one of Gar- 
eld’s cabinet who was requested to remain 
in otfiec, w'hich he did to the close of the 
administration ; President Harrison appoint- 
ed him Minister to England. 

Lind, John; b. Sweden, March 25, 1854; 
received a public school education ; attended 
the State University at Minneapolis ; taught 
school • rend law, and admitted to the bar 
In 1877 ; appointed receiver of the Tracy 
laud office in 1881 ; elected to the 50th, 51st 
and 52d Congresses as a Uepuhllcan ; served 
in the Spanish war as quartermaster of the 
Twelfth Minnesota Uegimeut of Volunteers ; 
elected governor of Mmne.sota in 1898 as a 
Democrat ; elected to the 68th Congress ; 
sent to Mexico on mission of peace by Presi- 
dent Wilson during Insurrection In 1913. 


Lind, John, sent as representative to 
Mexico, 7885. 

Instructions to, 7885. 

Proposals rejected, 7887. 

Lindbergh, Charles A.; b. in Sweden and 
brought by his parents to Melrose, Minn., 
in his first year ; an extensive writer for 
magazines and newspapers on political 
economy; has always in ken great interest 
in farming ; elected to th(* (U)tli, 61st, 62d, 
63d and C4th Congresses from Minnesota. 
Linthlcum, John O.; b. Llnthicum, Anno 
Arundel County, Md., Nov. 20, 1867 ; re- 
ceived his early education in the public 
schools of that county aud of Baltimore 
city, later entering the State Normal 
School, from which he graduated in 1886, 
when he became principal of Braddock 
School, Frederick County, and later 
taught school in his native county of 
Anne Arundel ; returning to Baltimore 'he 
took a special course in the historical and 
olitlcal department of Johns Hopkins 
Tnlversity, after which he enterc'd the 
University of Maryland school of law', 
from which he obtained his degree of LL. 
B. In 1800; practiced law in the city of 
Baltimore ; elected to the house of d(' le- 
gates from Baltimore : chairman of the 
city del(‘gatlon, chairman of the elections 
committee, a member of the Judiciary 
committee and (»f the printing commit- 
tee, and performed valuable service for 
the state and city ; elected to the state 
senate; appolnt('d in 1908 by Governor 
(’rothers as Judge-ad vocal e-general ; elect- 
ed to the 62d, 6;id and 64th Congresses 
from Maryland. 

Llppitt, Henry F.; b. Providence, Oct. 
12, 1850 ; received an academical educa- 
tion, graduating from Brown University, 
with the degree of A. B. ; entered the cot- 
ton manufacturing business, in which he 
has served in various capacities from day 
operative to general manageu* ; he has been 
a director in the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, of Providence. In several of tlu' 
mill mutual insurance companies, and 
vice-president of the People's Savings 
Bank, of Providence ; colonel on the stalf 
of Governor Taft of Khodc Islanii in 1888- 
89; wms elected, 1911. to the United Stales 
Senate from Rhode Island. 

Li'verinore, W. R., commissioner in 
marking boundary line between Tex- 
as and Mexico, 4902. 

Livingston, Edward; lawyer, jurist, au- 
thor; b. Clermont, N. Y., May 26, 1764; 
representative in Congress from New York 
(’Ity, 1795-1802; United States Attornev 
for the district of New York, and In 1801 
Governor Clinton appointed him mayor of 
New York City; contracted yellow fever 
during the epidemic in 1803, and on his 
recovery found his fl.scal affairs had been, 
so badly managed by 'his agent as to be 
hopeless ; he confessed judgment to the 
United States in the sum of $100,000; 
gave up all his property and wont to Now 
Orleans and began the practice of law • 
was a member of the Louisiana legisla- 
ture and represented the state in the 181 h, 
19th, and 20th Congresses, and in the 
Senate from 1829 to 1831, when he re- 
signed to acc('pt the position of Secre- 
tary of State; appointed minister to 
France In 1833; his “Penal Code’’ la con- 
sidered a monument to his profound learn- 
ing, and his “Criminal Jiirlsprudonce” is 
a standard law book ; died llhinebcck, N. 
y., May 23, 1836. 
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Livingston, Edward: 

Minister to France — 

Correspondence regarding claims 
against France. (See France, 
claims against.) 

Eeferred to, 1407. 

Instructed to quit France if claims 
are not paid, 1354. 

Official conduct of, complimentary 
letter concerning, 1404. 

Resignation of, transmitted, 1403. 
Secretary of State, 1219. 

Correspondence relating to north- 
eastern boundary. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 

Livingston, Joseph W., consul at San 
Juan de Nicaragua, mentioned, 2573. 
Livingston, Robert R.; statesman, diplo- 
mat; b. New York City, Nov. 27, 1746; 
graduated from King’s College in 1765; 
studied law, and commenced practice in 
Now York; city recorder 1773-1775; mem- 
ber of the colonial assemt)ly 1775 ; Dele- 
gate from New York to the Continental Con- 
gress 1775-1777 and 1779-1781 ; secretary 
of foreign affairs August, 1781, to August, 
1783; (udegato to the State constitutfonal 
convenliou in April, 1777; ehancellor of 
New York State 1777-1801 ; minister pleni- 
potentiary to Krance 1801-1804 ; prominent 
in local affairs ; died at Clermont, N. Y., 
Feb. 26, 1813. 

Livingston, Robert R., minister to nego- 
tiate treaty with France, nomination 
of, 339. 

Lloyd, James Tighlman; l). Carona, Lewis 
Co., Mo., Aug. 28, 1857; admitted to the 
bar, and practiced his profession in Lewis 
County until 1885, when he located at 
Shelbyville ; electf'd to the 55th Congress, 
to fill a vacancy ; elected to the 56th. 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th (’ongreases from Missouri. 
Lloyd-George, David; b. in Manchester, 
England, on January 17, 1863, but at the 
age of 1 year was taken to live in Wales. 
He studied for the bar, and became a solici- 
tor before he was twenty years old. As a 
Non-Conformist, he early was attracted to 
polities, and at a by-election was elected to 
a seat in the House of Commons in 1890. 
During the next ten years, ho became noted 
in Parliament as a trenchant Parliamentary 
fighter, his radical views on social questions 
endearing him to the working-classes. He 
bitterly opposed the Boer War during 1899- 
1902, and his opposition made him unpopular 
to the extent that he was mobbed when he 
attempted to speak in Birmingham In 1900. 
When the Liberals were returned to power 
in 1905, he was made President of the 
Board of Trade, and earned fame for him- 
self, not only by his efficient administration 
of that office, but also by his settlement of 
the severe railroad strike of 1906. When 
Asquith became Premier In 1908, he was 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and pro- 
ceeded to outline a comprehensive series of 
social reforms for England, including 
schemes for old-age pensions and national 
Insurance. To provide revenue for this pro- 
gram, he introduced his famous budget of 
1909-10, In which large taxes were laid upon 
the unearned increment of land, and upon 
other possessions of the wealthy classes. 
The budget was eventually thrown out by 
the House of Tjords. as a result of which the 
veto powers of the House of Lords were cur- 


tailed. When the coalition Cabinet was 
formed In 1915, he became the Minister of 
Munitions, and on December 7, 1916, suc- 
ceeded Asquith as Prime Minister, 

Lobeck; 0. O.; b. Andover, Hi., April 6, 
1862 ; educated at Andover, at high school, 
Geneseo, 111., and one year at German 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, and, later 
a term at Dyhrenfurth Commercial Col- 
lege, Chicago ; from 1875 to 1892 was a 
commercial traveler, selling dry goods and 
hardware ; member of the Travelers’ 
Protective Association ; entered political 
life in 1892, being elected state senator 
(Omaha district), Nebraska; became a 
Silver Republican, supporting Mr. Bryan ; 
In 1897 elected a councilman of Omaha, 
city comptroller of Omaha ; was Demo- 
cratic presidential elector for Nebraska in 
1900 ; nominated at the primary <‘lection 
Aug. 16, 1910, over four competitors and 
was elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Nebraska. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot; b. Boston, Maas., 
May 12, 1850 ; graduated from Harvard 
College In 1871, receiving the degree of 
LL. B., and Ph. D. from Harvard Hni- 
versity for his thesis on “The Land Law 
of the Anglo-Saxons has piihlislK’d 
“Short History of the English Colonies In 
Amt'rlca ;’’ “Life of Alexander Hamilton :’’ 
“Life of Daniel Webster ;’’ edited the 
works of Alexander Hamilton In 9 
volumes; published “Studies in History;’’ 
“Life of Washington,” 2 volume's ; mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Ilistorlcsil So- 
ciety, the Virginia Historical Society, the 
American Academy of Arts and Science, 
the New England Historic and Ge'iicalog- 
Ical Society ; has r('(!oiv('d the degree' of 
doctor of laws from Williams College, 
Clark University, Yale University, and 
Harvard University; Hogemt of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; served in house' of rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts; elected to 
the 50th, 51st, r>2d, and btid Congresses; 
took his seat in the Se'nate March 4, 189;i ; 
re-elected 1899 and 1905 to represent Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Long, John C., misunderstanding with 
Louis Kossuth referred to, 2682. 

Long, John D.: 

Report of, on number of lives lost by 
sinking of the Mainc^ 6296. 

Thanks of President tendered Com- 
modore Dewey by, 6568. 
Longworth, Nicholas; h. Cincinnati, o., 
Nov. 5, 1^69: graduated A. B. from Har- 
vard University, 1S91 ; graduated Ginein- 
nati Law School, 1804 ; admitted to the 
bar, 1894 ; elect'd to the Ghio house of 
representatives, 1899, and to state senate. 
1901 ; elected to the SSth, 59th, tSOfh, 61st 
62d and 64th Congresses from Ohio. 


Aioomis, 


, _ . reports or, during Pan- 
ama Revolution, 6752-6755. 

Loud, George Alvin, lumberman of Au 
Sable ; b. June 18, 1852, in Bracebrldge, 
Geauga Co., Ohio ; engaged in the lum- 
ber business ; during the Spanlsh-Amerlcan 
War. while making a trip around the 
world on the revenue cutter McCulloch. 
under commission of six months as pay- 
master, was present and participated in 
the battle of Manila. Later was sen*" 
by the governor in charge of the hospHa’ 
train, through the southern camps and 
hospitals to bring home the sick soldiers 
• elected to the 
68th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Michigan. 
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McAdoo, William Gibbs, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson ; b. near 
Marietta, Ga., Oct. 31, 1863 ; son of William 
U. McAdoo* M. A. LL. D., who was a judge, 
soldier in the Mexican and Civil Wjars, 
alstrict attorney general of Tennessee, and 
adjunct professor of English and history 
in the University of Tennessee : removed 
trom Georgia to Tennessee ; studied at the 
University of Tennessee ; admitted to the 
bar at the age of 21 ; practiced law In 
Chattanooga until 1802, when he removed 
to New York and continued the practice 
of Ills profession ; conceived the Hudson 
Kiver tunnel system ; organised the com- 
pany which built It and was Its president 
from 1902 to 1913; delegate to the Balti- 
more convention In 1912; vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
aeilng chairman during the greater part of 
the campaign of 1912; married Sarah 
Houston Fleming, of Chattanooga, Tcnn., 
who died February, 1912, and Is the father 
of six children— three sons and three 
daughters ; appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury March 6. 1913; was married 

May 7, 1914, to Miss Eleanor Randolph 
Wilson, daughter of the I*re8ldont. 

McArthur, Duncan, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 590. 

McCall, Samuel Walker; b. East Prov- 
idence, R. I., Feb. 28, 1851; admitted to 
the bar, practicing in Boston ; served as 
editor In chief of the Boston Daily Adver^ 
User; member of the Massachusetts bouse 
of representatives of 1888, 1889, and 

1892: author of biography of Thaddeus 
Stevens, “American Statesmen Series” ; 
elected to the SSd. 64th, 651 h. 56tfa, 67th, 
68th, 59th, 60th, Gist and 62d Congresses 
from Massachusetts. 

McCalla, Bowman H., member of board 
to consider expedition to bo sent for 
relief of Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4813. 

McOallum, D. 0,, military director and 
superintendent of railroads, appoint- 
ed, 3302. 

McClellan, Oapt., Florida volunteers un- 
der command of, referred to, 2430. 
McClellan, George Brlnton; soldier, au- 
thor; b. Philadelphia, Pa.. Dec. 3. 1826; 
entered West Point as an instructor, and 
prepared a manual on “Bayonet Exercise,” 
which became a text-book in military 
service ; at the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion he was appointed major-general of 
Ohio volunteers, and soon after to same 
rank in the regular army, and on the 
retirement of Gen. Scott was made general- 
In-cblef of the United States army ; com- 
manded the Army of the Potomac In the 
Peninsular campaign ; resigned from the 
army In 1864; Democratic candidate for 
President In opposition to President Lincoln 
In 1864; governor of New Jersey, 1878-81; 
published books on military subjects; died 
Oct. 29, 1886. 

McClGUan, George B.: 

Command of Army of United States 
assumed by, 3241. 

Plans of, approved, 3312. 

/ Referred to, 3257. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4904, 


Relieved of command of Army of Po- 
. toraac, and Major-General Burn- 
side ordered to take command of 
that Army. He in turn to be suc- 
ceeded by Major-General Hunter, 
3325. 

Relieved of command of other depart- 
ments, retaining command of De- 
pa^tmen^; of Potomac, 3312. 

Report of, on Dominican Republic, 
transmitted, 4071. 

Resignation of, as major-general ac- 
cepted, 3443. 

McClelland, Robert, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under President Pierce ; b. Greencastlc, 
Pa., Aug. 1, 1807 ; graduated from Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., in 1829; admit- 
ted to the bar in Chambersburg in 1831; 
moved 1o IMtIsburg. thence in 1833 to Mon- 
roe, Mich, ; delegate to the state constitu- 
tional conventions of 1835 and 1867 ; state 
representative 1838-1843, the last year as 
speaker of the house: elected a Representa- 
tive from Michigan to the 28th. 29th. and 
30»a Congresses as a Democrat; delegate 
to the national D(‘mocratic conventions of 
1848, 1852. and 1868: governor of Michi- 

f an 1851-185.3: resigning: Secretary of the 
nterlor 1853-1857; died at Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 27, 1880. 

McCook, Anson G.; soldier; b. Steuben- 
vllle, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1835 ; received a common 
school education; in the spring of 1854 
crossed the plains to California ; returned 
in the autumn of, 1859, and at the outbreak 
of the rebellion wa.s engaged in the study 
of law ; entered the Union Army as captain 
in the Second Regiment of Ohio Infantry, 
and was at the tirst battle of Bull Run ; on 
the reorganization of the regiment was com- 
missioned major and afterwards promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel, serving with 
the regiment in the Army of the Cumberland ; 
at the muster out of the regiment commis- 
sioned colonel of the One hundred and nine- 
ty-fourth Ohio Infantry, and at the close of 
the war brevettod brigadier-general ; ap- 
pointed assessor of internal revenue in the 
seventeenth Ohio district in November, 
1865; moved to New York In May, 1873; 
elected to the 45th, 46th and 47th Con- 
gresses as a Republican. 

McCook, Anson G., letter of, regarding 
statue of Gen. Garfield to be erected 
in Washington transmitted, 4795. 
McCook, Edward M., brigadier-general 
in Army, nomination of, referred to, 
3403. 

McCord, Victor H., claim of, against 
Peru, 5988, 6092, 6335. 

McCrary, George Washington, Secretary 
of War under president Hayes ; b. near 
Evansville, Ind., Aug. 29, 1835 ; moved to 
what is now Iowa In 1836 ; attended pub- 
lic schools ; studied law, commencing prac- 
tice at Keokuk in 1850; elected state rep- 
resentative in 1857 and state senator in 
1861 : elected a Representative from Iowa 
to the 41st, 42d, 4.3d, and 44th Congresses 
as a Republican ; Secretary of War March 
12. 1877 to 1879; judge of the eighth 
judicial district 1879-1884; moved to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., becoming consulting attor- 
nev for the Atchison. Topeka and Santa 
Fe" Railroad Company died at St. Joseph, 
Mo.* June 23, 1806. 



McKenzie 


Biographic Index 


McOrea, Lieut., interpreter at trial and 
investigation into the Chilean out- 
rage upon the sailors of the Balti- 
more, 5620, 5650, 5662, 5747, 5750. 
McOulloch, Ben, sent to Utah during 
troubles with Mormons, 3036. 
McCulloch, Hugh; lawyer, banker; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Presidents 
Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur ; b. Dec. 7, 
1808, In Kennebunk, Me. ; educated at Saco 
Academy and Bowdoln College ; taught 
school and studied law; In 1883 went to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and began practice; be- 
came a manager of the State Bank of Indi- 
ana, and gained a high reputation as a finan- 
cier ; in 1863 Secretary Chase appointed 
him Comptroller of the Currency, and upon 
the retirement of William Pitt Fessenden 
President Lincoln made him Secretary of 
the Treasury, reappointed him for the sec- 
ond term, and after the death of Lincoln 
was retained by Andrew Johnson through- 
out his term ; was connected with the bank- 
ing house of Jay ('ooke & Co., and success- 
ful in negotiating loans for the government 
and funding the debts of the Southern 
Slates; In 1884, when Walter Q. Gresham 
resigned, President Arthur appointed him 
again Secretary of the Treasury, a place 
he held to the end of the administration ; 
died May 24, 1895, at his country place in 
Maryland, near Washington. 

McCulloch, Hugh, correspondence of, 
transmitted, 3804. 

McDaniel, James, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3592. 

McDermott, James Thomas; b. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Feb. 13, 1872; In 1893 he 
moved to Chicago, where ‘he followed his 
vocation as a telegraph operator until 
1900, when he was elected to the 60th 
Congress; was re-elected to the Cist, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 

McEldery, Hugh, directer of Bank of 
United States, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1260. 

McEnery, Samuel Douglas; b. Monroe, 
La., May 28, 1837 ; educated at Spring 
Hill College, Mobile, Ala., the United 
States Naval Academy, and the University 
of Virginia ; graduated from State and 
National Law School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; 
served in the Confederate Army, in 
the war between the States ; elected lieu- 
tenant-governor In 1879, and on the death 
of Goverpor Wlltz, October, 1881, suc- 
ceeded ‘him In the executive ofiflee ; elected 
in 1884 ; defeated by Gen. Francis T. 
Nlcholls In 1888, who appointed his op- 
ponent, S. D. McEnery, to be associate 
justice of the Supreme Court In 1888 for 
the term of twelve years ; elected to the 
United States Senate from Louisiana for 
the term beginning March 4, 1897 ; re- 
elected In 1902 and again for the term 
commencing March 4, 1909. 

McEnery, Samuel D., candidate for 
governor of Louisiana, election dis- 
turbances discussed, 4261. 

McElvaln, John, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 1029. 

McGarrahan, William, act to submit 
title of, to lands to Court of Private 
Land Claims, vetoed, 5680. 


McOillicuddy, Daniel J.; b. Aug. 27, 
1869, In Lewiston, Me. ; graduate of 
Bowdoln College, 1881 ; member of Maine 
legislature 1884-85 ; mayor of Lewiston, 
1887, 1890, and 1902; elected to the 62d. 
63d and 64th Congresses from Maine. 

McGregor, Cton., commission to, dis- 
cussed, 601. 

McGrew, John F., member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 445. 

McGuire, Bird; b. Belleville, 111., In 1864; 
taken to Kansas In childhood, and there 
educated ; in 1895 moved to Pawnee Co., 
Okla., and practiced law ; In 1897 was ap- 
pointed assistant United States attorney 
for Oklahoma Territory, In which capac- 
ity he served until his nomination for 
Congress as delegate from the Territory 
of Oklahoma : served as such In the r)8th 
and 691h Congresses ; elected to the 60th 
Congress, 1907, his term of service begin- 
ning upon the admission of Oklahoma as 
a state, and re-elected to the 61st Con- 
gress from Oklahoma. 

McHenry, James, Secretary of War under 
President Washington ; b. Ireland, Nov. 
16, 1753 ; aide-de-camp to General Lafay- 
ette during the Revolution : Delegate from 
Maryland to the Continental Congress 
1783-1780 and the Federal constitutional 
convention in 1787 ; Secretary of War, Jan. 
29, 1T96. to May 13. 1800; died at Balti- 
more, Md., May 8, 1816. 

McIntosh, Lachlan, naval officer at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, 50. 

McKee, John: 

Instructions to, regarding possession 
of Florida, 491. 

Mentioned, 473. 

McKeever, Isaac, captain in navy, nom- 
ination of, and reasons therefor, 1745. 
McKenna, JosepTl, Attorney-General un- 
der President McKinley ; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Aug. 10, 1843; wont to California 
with his parents In Jan., 1855; district 
attorney of Solano Countv for two terms, 
commencing in March, 1860: served In the 
California legislature In the session of 
1876 and 1876: unsuccessful Republican 
candidate for Congress in 1876 from the 
3rd district, and again the unsuccessful 
candidate In 1879: elected to the 49th 
Congress as a Republican ; re-elected to the 
60th, 51st and 62d Congresses ; Attorney- 
General and subsequently a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

McKenney, Thomas L., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 931, 960, 96L 
996. 

McKenzie, John 0., b. Woodbine Town- 
Bhip, Jo Daviess County, III., Feb. 18, 
1860 ; educated In the common schools ; 
taught school, farmed, then read law ; ad- 
mitted to the bar and practised his pro- 
fession ; served four years as member Il- 
linois State Claims Commission under 
Gov. John R. Tanner; two terms In the 
House and three terms In the Sen- 
ate of the Illinois General Assembly, 
one term as president pro tern, of the Sen- 
ate, and elected, to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from^ Illinois. 



McKinley Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


McKinley, William, biography of, 6234. 
McKinley, William Brown; b. Sopt. 5. 

1856, in Petersburjf, 111. ; ('lectrd to the 
00th, 61st and C4th Congresses from 
Illinois. 

McLane, Louis; soldier, lawyer; b. 
Smyrna, Del., May 28, 178G ; member of 
Congress from Delaware, 1817-27 ; Sen- 
ator, 1827-29 ; appointed inlulster to Kiig- 
land, 1829 ; member of President Jack- 
sou’s Cabinet, tlrst as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and on his refusal to consent 
to the removal of the government deposits 
D’om the United States Bank, he was trans- 
ferred to the head of the l)(‘pari inent of 
State; retired from tl>e Cabinet in 18.‘M; 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Kail- 
road, 18;n 47 ; minister to Miiglund dur- 
ing President Polk’.s administration; re- 
moved to Maryland, and served In con- 
stitutional convt'iition of that state. 1860- 
57 ; died Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1857. 

McLane, Louis: 

Minister to Great Britain, 1044, 1133. 
Correspondence regarding Oregon 
boundary, 2305. 

Secretary of State, correspondence 
regarding northeastern boundary. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 
McLane, Kobert Milligan; statesman ; b. 
Wilmington, Deh, June 23, 1815; grad- 
uated U. S. Military Academy. 1837; took 
part In Soiuluole War, 1837-38, and 
served under Gen. Wlnflcld Scott in the 
Cherokee dlstui bances in Georgia ; en- 
gaged in the military survey of the north- 
ern lakes ; studied law, and practiced In 
District of Columbia ; member Maryland 
legislature, 1845-46 and 3877-78; mem- 
ber of Congress, 1847-51 and 1879-83; ap- 
pointed by President Pierce commissioner 
with powers of minister plenipotentiary to 
ChiuQ, Japan, Siam, Korea, and Cochin- 
China, where, in connection with Commo- 
dore Perry, he negotiated Important treat- 
ies ; appointed minister to Mexico In 1859 ; 
governor of Maryland, 1883-85 ; appointed 
minister to France by l*resident Cleveland 
in 1885 ; died Paris, France, 1898. 

McLane, Bobert M.: 

Commissioner to China, 3062, 3322. 

Minister to — 

Franco, mentioned, 5118. 

Mexico, 3095. 

McLaughlin, James C.; b. in Illinois; in 
1864 moved to Muskegon, Mich. ; elected to 
the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and C4th Con- 
gresses from Michigan. 

McLaurin, Anselm Joseph; h. March 20, 
1848, at Brandon, Miss. ; Joined the Con- 
federate army and served as a private ; 
after the war, attended two years at Sum- 
merville Institute, completing the Junior 
year ; was licensed by Judge Watts to prac- 
tice law July 3, 1868 ; elected to the l^ls- 
lature In 1879 ; United States Senate Feb- 
ruary, 1894 ; governor of Mississippi in 
1895, and served four years; elected to the 
United States Senate from Mississippi, for 
the term beginning March 4, 1901, and suc- 
ceeded himself in 1907. 

McLean, George P., h. Simsbury, Conn., 
Oct. 7, 1857 ; graduated from Hartford 
High School ; admitted to the bar In 1881 
and practiced In Hartford ; member of the 
Connecticut House of Eepreseutatlvea in 


1883-84; member of the commission to re- 
vise the Connecticut statutes in 1885 ; 
member of the Connecticut Senate In 1886 ; 
united States district attorney for Con- 
necticut from 1892 to 1896; governor of 
Connecticut 1901-2 ; received the degree of 
A. M. from Yale University in 1904 ; elect- 
ed Senator by the general assembly. 

McLean, John, Jurist; Postmaster-General 
under President John Quincy Adams ; b. 
Morris County, N. J., March 11, 1785 ; 
moved to Morgantown, Va., In 1789, to 
Nicholasville, Ky., in 1790, to Maysllde, 
Ky., in 1793, aud to Lebanon, Ohio, in 
1797; attended tlie eommou schools; 
studied law at ClnclnnaLl, commencing 
practice at Lebanon in 1807 ; elected a 
Kepresentative from Ohio to the 13th and 
14th i'ongresses as a War Democrat, serv- 
ing until his resignation in 1816: eh'cted 
state supreme court judge lu 1817 : appoint- 
ed Commissioner of the United States 
General Land Office Sept. 11. 1822; Post- 
master-General Dec. 9. 1823. to March 7, 
1829; justice of tho' United States Supreme 
Court March 7. 1829. until his death, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4, 1861. 

McLean, John, Supreme Court Justice, 
death of, referred to, 3250. 

McLellan, George W., correspondence 
of, 3809. 

McLeod, Alexander, imprisonment of, 
1840. 

Acquittal of, referred to, 1927. 
Appearance of District Attorney 
Spencer as counsel for, referred to, 
2303. 

Eef erred to, 1894, 2286. 

McMahon, John, arrest and trial of, 
3827. 

McMinn, Joseph, treaty with Indians, 
589. 

McNeil, John, treaty with Indians, 
3029. 

McBeynolds, Janies Clark, Attorney-cPm- 
eral under President Wilson ; b. Elkton, 
Ky., Feb. 3. 1862 ; son of Dr. John O. and 
Ellen (Ueeves) M. ; B. S. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 1882 ; graduate of Univeisily of 
Virginia law department 1884; unmarried; 
practiced at Nashville, Tenn., many years; 
professor law school Vanderbilt University 
1900-1903 ; Assistant Attoruev-General of 
the United States 1903-1907 ; thereafter re- 
moved to New York to engage in private 
practice ; was long specially retained by 
the Government in matters relating to en- 
forcement of anti-trust laws, particularly 
in proceedings against the Tobacco Trust 
and the combination of tho anthracite coal 
railroads, etc. ; appointed Attorney-General 
by President WIison In 1913 and the fol- 
lowing year to the Supreme Court bench. 

MeSweeney, Daniel, imprisonment of, 
by Great Britain, 4674. 

MacDonald, Allan, abduction of, from 
Canada, referred to, 3826. 
MacDonottgh, Thomas, British ships 
captured on Lake Champlain by ves- 
sels under, 534. 

Mackenzie, Banald S., directed to as- 
sume command of Department of 
Texas, 4754. 



Biographic Index Manning 


Maclauchlan, J. A., correspondence re- 
garding imprisonment of Ebenezer 
S. Greely, 1575, 1828. 

Macomb, Alexander; soldier, author; b. 
Detroit, Mich., April 3, 1782 ; active in the 
War of 1812, becoming major-general in 
command of the army in 1828 : author of 
“Treatise on Martial Law,’’ “Treatise on 
Practice of Courts-Martial,’’ and “Pontiac,” 
a drama ; died Washington, D. C., June 25, 
1841. 

Macomb, Alexander: 

Letter of, on British fortifications on 
northern frontier of United States, 
1815. 

Mentioned, 701. 

President court of inquiry, 1508. 
Papers transmitted to, 1510, 1511. 
Macomb, William H., commander in 
Navy, advancement in grade of, rec- 
ommended, 3458. 

MaeVeagh, Franklin, of Chicago, in.. 
Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Taft’s Cabinet ; b. Chester Co., Pa. : grad- 
uated at Yale. 1802; ('ohimbla Law School, 
New York. 1864 ; nominated by the Demo- 
crats of Illinois. 1894. for ITnited States 
Senator and made a canvass of the state, 
but was def(*ated In the legislature: mem- 
ber of the executive committee, National 
Civic Federation. 

MaeVeagh, Wayne; lawyer, statesman; 
Attorney General under President Garfield; 
b. April 19, 1833, In Phoenlxville, Pa. < 
oduonted in Pottstown, Pa., and graduated 
from Yale College In 1853 ; Rtudled law in 
West Chester, Pa., and admitted to the 
bar; apt in dobnle and industrious he soon 
made a wi<l(' reputation as a lawyer and 
was for some y<*ars eounsel to the Penn- 
sylvania Hnilroad Company; served a short 
time in the ('i\il War; in IStiH he was 
cnairman 'of the Keput)llean State Com- 
mittee of PennsylA ania : in 1870 President 
Grant appointed liiin Minister to Turkey ; 
ho actively oppetsed the regiilar llepuhlican 
organization in Pennsylvania, of which his 
father-in law, Simon Cameron, was the 
leader: appointed Attorney (Jcneral by 
President (iarlleld March 5, 1881, hut re^. 
signed on the accession of Arthur to the 
Presidency. 

Madden, Martin B.; h. March 20, 1855; 
elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 

Madisoni James, biography of, 450. 
Madison, Dolly P.: 

Correspondence with President Jack- 
son on death of her husband, 1479. 
Writings of her husband on Constitu- 
tional Convention referred to, 
1479. 

Correspondence regarding publica- 
tion of, 1481. 

Madrazo, Don Juan, claims of, against 
United States, 1268. 
Attorney-General declines to give 
opinion on, 1450. 

Magoon, Charles E., appointed Canal 
Commissioner, 7400. 


Maher, James P.; b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 3, 1865 ; educated in 8t. Patrick’s 
Academy, Brooklyn ; upon graduating he 
entered as an apprentice In the hatters’ 
trade. In 1887 went to Danbury, Conn,, 
to work at his trade as a journeyman hat- 
ter; in 1894 was elected president of the 
Danbury Hat Makers’ Society, and in 1897 
was elected national trea.surer of the United 
Hatters of North America ; elected to the 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from New 
York. 

Maison Rouge, Marquis de, validity of 
grant to, by Baron de Carondelet, to 
be tested, 2013. 

Malietoa, King of Samoan Islands, 
5545, 5871, 5963. 

Death of, 6336. 

Mallory, Stephen R.; b. Trinidad in 1813 
on his father’s vessel, sailing from Bridge- 
port, Conn.; located at Key West in 1821 ; 
attended schools in Connecticut and New 
York ; studied law at Key West, and com- 
menced practice there in 1833 ; appoiuled by 
President Jackson customs inspector at Key 
West; county judge of Monroe County; 
appointed collector of the port of Key West 
in 1845; elected and re-elected a United 
States Senator from Florida as a Democrat, 
serving from 1851 until his retlremeut .Tan. 
21. 1861 ; secretary of the navy of tli<' Con- 
federate States : at the close of the ci^il war 
was arrested and imprisoned for tieason, 
but released in 1867 ; moved to Pensacola, 
Fla., where he died Nov. 9, 1873. 

Mallory, Stephen R., imprisonmcTit of, 
report of Attorney-General regarding, 
transmitted, 3576. 

Malmros, Oscar, reports of, during Pan- 
ama Kevolution, 6752-6755. 

Mann, Ambrose Dudley; diplomat ; b. 
Hanover Court House, Va., April 26, 18ttl ; 
resigned from U. S. Military Arademy to 
take up study of law ; appointed consul to 
Bremen, Germany, by President Tyler in 
1842, and negoflatcd Important troatio.s 
with German states; commissioner to TIun* 
gary, 1849, and by appointment of l‘ri*si- 
dent Fillmore became minister to Switzer- 
land. and negotiated a reciprocity treaty 
with that republic; joined the Southern 
Confederacy and was sent to England and 
France on special mission by seceding 
states; made 'his home in Europe after the 
Civil War ; died Paris, France, Nov. 20. 
1889. 

Mann, A. Dudley: 

Special agent to Hungary, corre- 
spondence of, referred to, 2579. 
Treaty with Swiss Confederation 
concluded by, 2634. 

Mann, James B.; b. 1856 ; graduate of the 
University of Illinois, and the Union Col- 
lege of Law in Chicago ; elected to the 
65th, and each succeeding Congress, includ- 
ing the 64th from Illinois. 

Manning, Daniel (i 831-1887) ; nu Amori 
can Democratic politician and Cai>ln<'t otli- 
eer; b. In Albany, N. Y. ; had large Influ- 
ence in Cleveland’s election to the gov(‘r- 
norshlp of New York, and to the Presi- 
dency; Secretary of the Treasury under 
Cleveland, 1886-87. 



Mansfield 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


]4an8fiel<l, Joseph K. F., major-general 
of volunteers, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 3363. 

Mansfield, Samuel M., commissioner in 
marking boundary between Texas 
and Mexico, 4904. 

Manypenny, George W., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2773, 2775, 2834, 
2839, 2884. 

Marchand, Margaret D., act granting 
pension to: 

Seasons for applying pocket veto to, 
6072. 

Vetoed, 5014. 

Marcy, Randolph B., report of, on ex- 
ploration of Big Wichitaw and 
Brazos rivers, transmitted, 2897. 
Marcy, William Learned; lawyer, jurist, 
b. Sturbrldge, Mass., In 1786 ; removed to 
New York and resided In Troy and Albany ; 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court oi 
New York, 1829, and elected to the United 
States Senate. 1831 ; elected governor of 
New York, 1832, 1834. and 1836; Secretary 
of War under President Polk. 1845-40 ; 
Secretary of State under President Pierce, 
1863-57; died Ballston Spa, N. Y., July 4, 
1857. 

Marcy, William L.: 

Correspondence regarding outrages 
committed by Canadians on Ameri- 
can frontier, 1618. 

Order signed by, suppressing an un- 
lawful expedition fitted out in Cali- 
fornia for the invasion of Mexico, 
2805. 

Secretary of State, 2805. 

Marks, 1. D., contract alleged to have 
been made with Mexico by, referred 
to, 2636. 

Marquez, Leonardo, American citizens 
murdered in Mexico by, 3096, 3176. 
Marsden, George, imprisonment of, by 
Brazil, 2779. 

Marsden, Joseph, member of commis- 
sion concluding treaty for annexa- 
tion of Hawaiian Islands, 5783. 
Marsh, George Perkins; diplomat, author; 
b. Woodstock, Vt., March 15, 1801 ; gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1820 ; 
studied law, commencing practice at Bur- 
lington, Vt. ; member of the State legislat- 
ure in 1835 ; elected a Representative from 
Vermont to the 28th, 29th, 30th and 81st 
Congresses as a Whig, but resigned iu 
1849 ; minister resident to Turkey 1849- 
1853 ; charged with a special mission to 
Greece in 1852 ; fish commissioner of Ver- 
mont in 1857 and railroad commissioner 
1857-1859 : received an LL.D. from Dart- 
mouth College in 1860 ; appointed envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Italy In March, 1861, serving until his 
death : the author and publisher of numer- 
ous literary works ; died at Vallombrosa, 
Italy, July 24, 1882. 

Mimihf George P., minister to Italy, 
death of, referred to, 4715. 


Marshall, Humphrey, correspondence of, 

referred to, 2776. 

Marshall, James W.; professor of lan- 
guages and Postmaster General under 
President Grant ; b. Aug. 14, 1822, In Clark 
Co., Va. ; graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege In 1848, and was retained as professor 
of ancient languages until 1861, when Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him Consul to 
Leeds, England ; appointed Assistant Post- 
master General by President Grant In 1869, 
and upon the resignation of Mr. Creswell 
In July, 1874, served as head of the de- 
partment until the appointment of Mr. Jew- 
el! In September of that year ; he was later 
made general superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service. 

Marshall, John; soldier, author, statesman, 
jurist, diplomatist ; Secretary of State under 
President John Adams ; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court ; b. Sept. 24, 1755, In Ger- 
mantown, now Midlands, Fauquier Co., Va. ; 
he was the eldest of fifteen children, and 
received his early education from a Scotch 
tutor retained by the family ; at the age 
of twenty he joined the Revolutionary array 
and saw active service at Norfolk and un- 
der Washington and Steuben ; took a course 
of law lectures at William and Mary Col- 
lege, admitted to the bar and began prac- 
tice in Fauquier County ; elected to the 
General Aa.sembly of Virginia In 1782, 
1784 and 1787 ; member of the Virginia 
Convention of 1788 to ratify the Constitu- 
tion ; led the supporters of the ConstlttJtlon 
to victory against the opposition of Patrick 
Henry; re-elected to the General Assembly 
again In 1788 and remained till 1701; a 
stanch supporter of Washington when the 
latter was opposed by his former Virginia 
adherents ; sent by John Adams to France 
as an envoy and spurned the bribery pro- 
posed by Talleyrand ; declined appoint- 
ments as Attorney General, Supreme Court 
Justice and foreign minister to run for 
Congress ; his first duty after election was 
to announce the death of his friend Wash- 
ington ; Secretary of State In 1800 under 
John Adams, and while still in that posi- 
tion was appointed Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court ; took his 
seat Feb. 4, 1801, and for thirty-five years 
continued In service ; his decisions fill thirty 
volumes of reports and form a monument to 
his vast learning and judicial powers ; they 
are referred to constantly and are a standi 
ard authority on constitutional law today ; 
in the spring of 1835 he visited Philadel- 
phia for medical advice and while there 
died July 6, 1835. 

Marshall, John: 

Letter of Elbridge Gerry to, trans- 
mitted, 256. 

Minister to France, nomination of, 
235. 

Secretary of State, 295. 

Marshall, Thomas R.; Vice-President of 
the United States during the term of Presi- 
dent Wilson ; lawyer ; b. March 14, 1854, 
In North Manchester, Ind. ; graduated from 
Wabash College In 1878 ; LL.D. Wabash 
and the Universities of Notre Dame, Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina ; practiced law 
In Columbia City, Ind., elected Governor of 
the State In 1908 ; elected Vice President, 
1812. 

Manfiiall, William, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 1354, 
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Martin, Alexander; b. New Jersey in 
1740; graduated from Princeton College In 
1756; studied law, and commenced practice 
in North Carolina In 1772; member of the 
colonial assembly ; colonel in the Ilevolu- 
tionary war; State senator 1779>1782, 1785- 
1788; governor 1782-1785 and 1789-1792; 
delegate to the State convention for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution ; 
United States Senator from North Carolina 
1793-1799; died at Danbury, N. C,. In 
November, 1807. 

Martin, Alexander, legislative act of 
North Carolina received from, trans- 
mitted, 64. 

Martin, Henry W., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3395. 

Martin, Morgan L., treaty with Indiana 
concluded by, 2529. 

Martin, Thomas Staples; b. Scottsviiie. 
Albemarle Co., Va., July 29, 1847 ; soon 
after leaving the University of Virginia be 
commenced the study of law by a course 
of private reading at home, and was li- 
censed to practice in 1869 ; Dec. 19, 1893, 
was elected Senator from Vircinia for the 
term commencing March 4, 1893 ; re-eiect- 
ed in 1899 and 1905. 

Martine, James E.; b. in the city of New 
York, August, 1850 ; attended the public 
schools, but owing to the death of his 
father was compelled to leave school at 
the ago of 13 years ; never held public 
oflace : at the primary election for united 
Stales Senator he was chosen to represent 
New Jersey. 

Martinez, F. P., Mexican Minister, men- 
tioned, 1790. 

Marty, Martin, member of Chippewa 
Commission, 5500. 

Marvin, William, provisional governor 
of Florida, appointed, 3527. 

Mason, John Y., Secretary of the Navy un- 
der Presidents Tyler and Polk and Attor- 
ney-General under President Polk ; b. 
Greensville, Va., April 18, 1799 ; graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 
181G ; studied law, commencing practice at 
llicksford, Va. ; state representative 1819- 
1829; United States district judge for 
eastern Virginia ; elected a Representative 
from Virginia to the 22nd, 23d, and 24th 
Congresses as a Democrat, resigning Jan- 
uary 11, 1837 : elected judge of the Vir- 
ginia general court ; delegate to the state 
constitutional conventions of 1828 and 
1849 ; Secretary of the Navy March 14, 
1844-45, and Sept. 9. 1846-1849; Attorney- 
General March 5, 1845. to Sept. 9. 1846: 
minister to England Jan. 22, 1854, until 
his death, at Paris, Prance, Oct. .3, 1859. 

Mason, Otis T., member of Board on 
Geographic Names, 5647. 

Mataafa, insurrection in Samoan Is- 
lands under, 5871, 5963. 
Arrangements for return of, and 
other exiles, 6330. 

Mather, Thomas, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 889. 

Matlock, Gideon 0., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2304. 
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Matthews, Edmund O., member of Gun 
Foundry Board, 4748. 

Matthews, George, instructions to, re- 
garding possessions of Florida, 491. 
Unauthorized conduct of, discussed 
and powers given, revoked, 492. 

Matthews, James 0., recorder of deeds. 
District of Columbia, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 5116. 

Matthews, John; jurist; b. Charleston, 
S. C., in 1744; studied law; associate judge 
of the State supreme court in ,1776; Dele- 
gate from South Carolina to the Continental 
Congress 1778-1782 ; governor 1782-83; 
judge of the court of equity In 1784 ; died 
at Charleston, S. C., Nov. 17, 1802. 

Matthews, John, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91, 

Maury, Matthew F.: 

Immigration plans of, referred to, 
3571. 

Improvement in science of nautical 
affairs by, 2670. 

Maximilian (Ferdinand Maximilian Jo- 
seph) : 

Capture and execution of, referred 
to, 3725. 

Decrees of — 

Declaring blockade of ports pro- 
claimed void, 3631. 
Eeestablishing slavery in Mexico 
referred to, 3569. 

Organization for purpose of avenging 
death of, referred to, 3780. 
Maxwell, Hugh, authority issued to, to 
arrest unlawful expeditions, 2697. 
Maybrick, Florence E., imprisonment 
of, in Great Britain, 6101. 

Maynard, Horace; statesman, diplomatist; 
Postmaster General under President Hayes; 
b. Aug. 30, 1814, In Westboro, Mass.; edu- 
cated In bis native town and graduated at 
Amherst College as valedictorian of his 
<*lass in 1 838 ; went to Tennessee and 
taught school and studied law at Knox- 
ville, and was admitted to practice in 1844 ; 
for three terms (1857-63) lie represented 
the 8e(*ond Teniiesseo district In Congress, 
and was a ksIouI supporter of the Union ; 
Attorney General of Teiiuessee 1863-65, 
and for seven years thereafter again mem- 
ber of Congress; appointed by President 
Grant Minister to Turkey in 1875, and 
after live years in that position, was made 
Postmaster General by l*resldent Hayes, 
and served till the end of the admlnistru- 
lloii: promlnenlly Identified with educa- 
tional work and the Presbyterian Church 
in Tennessee ; died May 3, 1882, at Knox- 
ville. 

Mayson, F. . G., lieuteuant in Marine 
Corps, appointment of, referred to, 
2273. 

Mead, Cowles; elected representative In 
Congress from Georgia In 1805, but his 
seat was successfully contested by Thomas 
Spalding ; appointed secretary of Missis- 
sippi Territory In 1806. 
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Mead, Cowles: 

Arrival of Aaron Burr in Mississippi 
announced by, 407. 

Surrender of Aaron Burr announced 
by, 409. 

Meade, George Gordon; soldier; b. Cadiz, 
Spain, Dec. 81, 1815 ; graduated U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 1835 ; served in the Semin- 
ole War ; resigned from the army and en- 
gaged In surveying and engineering ; 1845- 
47 served In the Mexican war ; made sur- 
veys of lakes, rivers and harbors as lieu- 
tenant of engineers In government service ; 
commissioned brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, Aug. 31, 1801 ; served through the 
Civil War ; but his name will ever be con- 
nected with the battle of Gettysburg, 
where he commanded on the 1st, 2nd, and 
3d days of July, 1803. and the victory 
which produced such decided results ; pro- 
moted to major-general In 1804, and as a 
special honor was given command of the 

f rrand review which took place In Wash- 
ngton at the close of the war ; died Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1872. 

Meade, George G.: 

Instructions to, referred to, 3826. 
Order to, regarding suppression of 
military expedition, 3631. 

Meade, Richard W., U. S. N.; 

Agreement with great chief of Tu- 
tuila concluded by, 4122. 
Imprisonment of, by Spain and claim 
arising out of, 594. 

Mentioned, 5833. 

Medill, William; b. Newcastle County, 
Del., In 1805 ; received a liberal education ; 
studied law, and commenced practice in 
Lancaster County, Ohio, In 1832; member 
of the State legislature ; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 26th and 27th 
Congresses as a Democrat ; Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General In 1846 ; Indian 
Commissioner Oct. 28, 1845, to May 29, 
1850 ; delegate to the Ohio constitutional 
convention of 1850 ; lleiitenant^overnor of 
Ohio 1851-52, and governor 18M-56; First 
Comptroller of the Treasury March 26, 
1857, to April 10, 1861 ; died at Lancaster, 
Ohio, Sept. 2, 1865. 

MedUl, William, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2521. 

Meigs, Montgomery C.; soldier, civil engi- 
neer ; b. Augusta, Ga., May 3, 1810 ; grad- 
uate U. S. Military Academy, 1830 ; en- 
gaged in engineering work and construc- 
tion of forts and government buildings ; 
made quartermaster-general IT. S, Army, 
1861, which office he continued to hold un- 
til his retirement in 1882 ; died Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 2, 1892. 

Meigs, Montgomery 0.: 

Act making appropriation for Gov- 
ernment expenses, including work 
to be superintended by, discussed, 
3128. 

Appointed on commission to examine 
subject of reorganization of Army, 
4352. 

Report of, on — 

Extension of Capitol, transmitted, 
2917, 3110. 

Error in, referred to, 2918. 


Water supply for Washington City, 
2725. 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Madison ; b. Middle- 
town, Conn., in November, 1765 ; graduat- 
ed from Yale College In 1785 ; studied law, 
and commenced practice at Marietta, Ohio ; 
served In the Indian war ; judge of the 
Ohio supreme court ; elected a United 
States Senator from Ohio as a Democrat, 
serving from January 6, 1809, to bis resig- 
nation, May 1, 1810; governor of Ohio 
1810-1814 ; Postmaster-General March 17, 
1814, to June 26. 1823 ; died at Marietta, 
Ohio, March 29, 1825. 

Meigs, Return J., treaty with Indiana 
concluded by, 834. 

Menard, Pierre, treaty with Indiana 
concluded by, 988, 989, 991, 1029. 
Meredith, WilUam M; lawyer ; Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Taylor ; b. 
June 8, 1799, In Philadelphia, Pa. ; sou of 
wealthy and accomplished parents and a 
precocious youth, graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Peunsylvania at th(* age of IliiiN 
teen years; studied law and wiis adiiillled 
to the bar, but for many years never had 
a case; at the age of twenty-five he was 
elected to the State Legislature, where he 
became leader of the Whigs; from 1834 to 
1839 he w’us a member of the Select Come 
cil of Philadelphia, and in 1837 and 1872 
of the State Constitutional Coiiveiillon *, 
candidate for United States Senator In 
1845 ; President Taylor appointed him Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1849, and upon 
the death of Taylor he resumed law prac- 
tice in Philadelphia; between 1840 and 
1872 he was one of the most prominent 
lawyers In Philadelphia, in marked con- 
trast with his early career ; in 1870 he was 
appointed by President Grant to be senior 
counsel for the United Slates in the Geneva 
Tribunal of Arbitration ; died Aug. 17, 1873, 
in Philadelphia. 

Meriwetber, David; b. Virginia in 1755; 
received a liberal education; served In the 
Revolutionary war; located at Wilkes Coun- 
ty, Ga. ; elected a Representative from Geor- 
gia to the 7th, 8th and 9th Congresses as a 
Democrat, serving from Dec. 6, 1802, to 
1807 ; appointed a commissioner to the 
Creek Indians in 1804 ; Presidential elector 
In 1812 ; died near Athens, Ga., Nov. 16, 
1822. 

Meriwether, David, treaties with In- 
dians concluded by, 589, 2884. 
Meriwether, David; b. Louisa County, 
Va., Oct. 30, 1800 ; attended the common 
schools ; engaged in fur trading near Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa; became a farmer in Ken- 
tucky ; lu 1832 elected a State representa- 
tive and served a number of years ; dele- 
gate to the State constitutional convention 
of 1849 ; State secretary of state ; appointed 
a United States Senator from Kentucky 
(vice Henry Clay, deceased), serving from 
July 6, 1862, until Sept. 1, 1852; governor 
of New Mexico May 6, 1853, to Jan. 5. 
1856; died near Louisville, Ky., April 4, 
1893. 

Merritt, WeSley; soldier; b. New York 
City, June 16. 1836; graduated U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 1860; brevetted major for 
gallant and meritorious services at Gettys- 
burg; promoted to major-general, 1896, and 
appointed to command in the Philippines 
and made military governor In 1898; re- 
tired, 1900. 
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Merritt, Wesley: 

Directed to aid in executing laws in 

Indian Territory, 5483. 

Expeditions to Philippine Islands un- 
der command of, 6315. 

Attack upon and surrender of Ma- 
nila, 6319. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6579. 

Instructions of President regarding 
military occupation of islands, 
6569, 6571, 6572. 

Joint occupancy with insurgents 
not to be permitted, 6579. 
Metcalf, Victor Howard, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor under President 
Roosevelt ; born at Utica, Oneida County, 
N. Y., Oct. 10. 1853 ; graduated from the 
TTtica Free Academy, also from Russell’s 
Military Academy, New Haven, Conn., and 
then entered the class of 3 870, Yale; left 
the academic department of Yale In his 
junior year and entered the Yale Law 
School, graduating therefrom In 1870; ad- 
mitted to practice In the supreme court of 
Conned lent in .Tune, 1870, and in the 
supreme court of New York in 1877 ; 
practiced law In TTtica, N. Y., for 

two years, and then moved to Cali- 
fornia, locating In Oakland ; formed a 
law partnership in 1881 with George D. 
Metcalf, under the firm name of Metcalf & 
Metcalf; elected to the 50tb, 57t*h, and 
68th Congresses, when he was appointed 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Meyer, George von Lengerke, Postmas- 
ter-General and Secretary of the Navy 
under l*residcnt Taft ; b. Boston, June 24, 
1858 ; graduated from Harvard University 
in 1879 ; member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, 1892-1896 ; 
speaker, 1894-1896 ; ambassador to Italy, 
1900 ; transferred to Russia. 1905 ; re- 
called, 1907, to enter the Cabinet as Post- 
master-General, holding that post until 
March 6, 1909, when he took oath of ofDce 
as Secretary of the Navy. 

Michel, F., donation of buildings and 
grounds to United States for mint 
proposed by, 4311. 

Mifflin, Thomas; soldier; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1744; attended Philadelphia Col- 
lege ; visited Europe in 1765 ; returned and 
engaged In business ; member of the colonial 
legislature in 1772-73 ; Dolognte from Penn- 
sylvania to the Continental Congress 1774- 
1776 and 1782-3 784; served with dlstlnc- 
tlon in the Revolution as major, reaching 
the rank of major-general Feb. 19, 1777 ; 
opposed Washington toward the Inst of the 
struggle ; speaker of the State house of rep- 
resentatives in 1785 ; delegate to the Fed- 
eral constitutional convention of 1787 ; 
president of the supreme executive council 
of Pennsylvania, October, 1788, to October, 
1790 ; president of the State constitutional 
convention of 1790; governor of Pennsyl- 
vania 1791-1800; died at Lancaster, Pa., 
Jan. 20, 1800. 

Mifflin, Thomas, letter of, referred to, 
256. 

Mileo, Hicolino, impressment of, into 
service of and punishment by Italy, 
referred to, 5673., 

Miles, Dixon S., court of inquiry in case 
of, referred to, 3260. 


Miles, Nelson Appleton; soldier, author; 
b. Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 1839 ; 

served during Civil War as a brigadier- 
general of volunteers ; promoted to major- 
general, 1890, and successfully conducted 
campaigns against the Indians, and on sev- 
eral occasions prevented war with the In- 
dians by Judicious and humane settlement 
of difficulties without the use of military 
power ; legislatures of Kansas, Montana, 
New Mexico and Arizona passed unanimous 
votes of thanks for his services on their 
borders ; in the War with Spain, in 1898, 
he mobilized the regular army of 25,000 
men and organized 200,000 volunteers for 
emergency ; took command at Santiago, 
Cuba, July 11, 1908, and led an army of 
occupation to Porto Rico ; wrote “Military 
Europe,” “Observations Abroad,” “From 
New England to the Golden Gate,” etc. 

Miles, Nelson A.: 

Authorized to perform duties of Sec- 
retary of War in emergency, 6604. 
Member of Ponca Indian Commission, 
4582. 

Outbreaks among Sioux, suppressed 
by, 6426. 

Puerto Rican campaign under com- 
mand of, 6318. 

Surrender of Indians to, 5099. 
Milledge, John; b. Savanah, Ga., In 1757 ; 
served in the Revolutionary struggle ; at- 
torney-general of Georgia in 1780 ; elected a 
Representative from Georgia to the 2d Con- 
gress (vice Antliony Wayne, whose scat was 
declared vacant), serving from Nov. 22, 
1792, to March 2, 1703 ; elected to the 4th, 
5th and 7th (’oiigresses, resigning in May, 
1802; governor 1802-1806; elected a United 
States Senator from Georgia, serving from 
Dee. 11, 1806, until his reslgnallon in 1800 ; 
died at Sand Hill, Ga., Feb. 9, 1818. 

Milledge, John, letter of President Mad- 
ison to, regarding taking of oath, 451. 
Miller, Clarence Benjamin; b. March 13. 
1872, Goodhue Co., Minn., graduated from 
the University of Minnesota law depart- 
ment, 1900 ; member of the Minnesola legis- 
lature, 1907 ; elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Minnesota. 
Miller, James, governor of Arkansas, 
legalization of official acts of, recom- 
mended, 801. 

Miller, Joseph N., joint resolution an- 
nexing Hawaiian Islands delivered to 
President Dole by, 6332. 

Miller, Washington D., secretary to 
President Houston, of Texas, 2172. 
Miller, William, refuge given to, by the 
St Louis, 1133. 

Miller, William Henry Harrison, Attor- 
ney-General under President Benjamin 
Harrison ; b. Augusta, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Sept. 6, 1840 ; his ancestry is English and 
Scotch ; he grew up on his father’s farm, 
attending the country schools and Whltes- 
town Seminary, and was graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1861 ; after teaching 
school at Maumee City, O.. for a short 
time, he enlisted in May, 1862, In the 84th 
Ohio infantry, a three-months’ regiment ; 
being mustered out in September, he took 
up the study of law .in the office of Chief 
Justice Waite ; he read law during his 
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leisure and was admitted to the bar at 
Fern In 1865 ; he practiced in that city tor 
a short time, holding the office of county 
school examiner, the only office he ever 
held until appointed attorney-general ; in 
conducting business before the federal 
courts at Indianapolis, Mr. Miller fqrmed 
the acquaintance of Gen. Harrison, and 
on the retirement of Albert G. Porter from 
the firm of Porter, Harrison & Hines in 
1874, he was Invited to enter that firm ; 
from then till his appointment as attorney- 
general Mr. Miller was exclusively engaged 
in the practice of the law ; as his was one 
of the two or three leading firms of In- 
diana, he was engaged in the most im- 
portant litigation before the United States 
courts and the supreme court of the state. 

In the Terry case his bold and fortunate 
action early attracted public attention; on 
hearing that there was danger that David 
S. Terry, a very prominent and somewhat 
notorious lawyer of California, would at- 
tack Justice Field, of the United States 
Supreme Court, when the latter fdiould go 
on the California circuit, Mr, Miller 
promptly directed the IT, S. marshal to 
proter*t him. In compliance with this order 
a deputy marshal was detailed to attend 
Justice Field. Terry was killed In the 
very act of making a deadly assault on 
the venerable Justice. The authority of 
the deputy marshal being questioned and 
an attempt made to prosecute him by the 
authorities of California, Mr. Miller 
avowed the act and directed the defense of 
the deputy marshal, on the ground that 
Independently of all statutes, It was the 
constitutional duty of the executive to 
protect the Judiciary. On this high plane 
the case was fou^t and the Attorney- 
General was sustained both In the United 
Slates Circuit and Supreme Courts. 

Miramon, Miguel: 

President of Mexico, election of, dis- 
cussed, 3095, 3175. 

Property of American citizens con- 
fiscated by, 3120. 

Mitchell, David B,, instructions to, re- 
garding possession of Florida, 493, 
495. 

Mitchell, John, agent for American 
prisoners of war at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 507. 

Mizner, Lansing B., minister to Guate- 
mala, action of, regarding seizure 
of Gen. Barrundia, and subsequent 
recall of, discussed, 5544. 

Papers regarding, transmitted, 5536. 
Monahan, Thomas B., arrest and impris- 
onment of, by Mexican authorities, 
4852. 

Mondell, Frank Wheeler; b. St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 6, I860: engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, stock raising, mining and railway 
construction in various Western States and 
Territories ; settled In Wyoming In 1887, 
and took an active part In the estab- 
lishment and building of the town of 
Newcastle and the development of the 
Cambria mines ; elected mayor of New- 
castle In 1888, and served until 1896 ; 
elected a member of the first State senate 
In 1890; elected to the 64th Congress; 
served as Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Office from Nov. 15. 1897, 
to March 3, 1899 ; elected to the 54th. 66th. 
57th, 68th, 69th, 60th. Olst, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Wyoming. 


Money, Hernando de Soto, lawyer and 
planter; b. Aug. 26, 1839, In Holmes Co., 
Miss., educated at the University of Missis- 
sippi ; served in the Confederate army ; 
elected to the 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th. 
63d and 64th Congresses ; January, 1896, 
elected to the Senate for the term beginning 
March 4, 1899 : was appointed to the Unit- 
ed States Senate Oct. 8, 1897, to fill a 
vacancy ; elected by the legislature of Mis- 
sissippi, March 3, 1899 ; elected to succeed 
himself for the term beginning March 4, 
1905. 

Monroe, James, biography of, 572. 
Monson, Sir Edmund, award of, as ar- 
bitrator in claim of Carlos Butter- 
field & Co. against Denmark, 6545. 
Montgomery, Alexander, member of leg- 
islative council for Mississippi Ter- 
tory, nomination of, 445. 
Montgomery, William, brigadier-gen- 
eral, nomination of, referred to, 1094. 
Montgomery, William R., court-martial 
in case of, referred to, 2893. 

Montt, Jorge, President of Chile, men- 
tioned, 5619. (See also Baltimore, 
The.) 

Moody, William H., Secretary of the Navy 
under President Roosevelt : b. Newbury, 
Mass., Dec. 23, 1853 ; graduated from Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., In 1872, 
and from Harvard University in 1876 ; 
lawyer by profession ; district attorney for 
the eastern district of Massachusetts from 
1890 to 1895; elected to the 64th Con- 
gress as a Republican, at a special elec- 
tion, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Gen. William Cogswell ; re-elected 
to the 55th, 56th, and o7th Congresses ; 
resigned April 30, 1902, having been ap- 
Imted Secretary of the Navy May 1, 

Moon, John Austin; lawyer; was three 
times appointed and twice elected judge of 
the fourth Judicial circuit of Tennessee; 
elected to the 65th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 6l8t, e2d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Tennessee. 

Mooney, James, seizure of Vicenzo Re- 
bello by, in New Orleans, La., 4653. 
Moore, Alfred, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 250. 
Moore, John B., Acting Secretary of 
State, 6481. 

Moore, J. Hampton; b. Woodbury, N. J., 
March 8, 1864; law student In Philadel- 
phia, 1877 to 1880; Chief Bureau of Manu- 
factures, Department of Commerce and 
I^bor, 1905 ; president Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, 1808-9 ; elected 
to the 69th Congress for an unexpired 
term, and to the 60th, 61st and 62d Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania. 

Moore, Thomas, commissioner for Cum- 
berland road, 406. 

Moore, Thomas F*; b. Charlotte County, 
Va., in 1797 : received a public school edu- 
cation ; an officer In the war of 1812 ; elect- 
ed a Representative from Kentucky to the 
18th Congress as a Jackson Democrat : re- 
elected to the 19th and 20th Congresses, 
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serving from Dec. 1, 1823, until March 3, 
1829 ; appointed by President Jackson min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the United States of 
Colombia March 13, 1829, and served until 
April 16, 1833 ; returned to Kentucky and 
received a certificate of election as a Rep 
resentative to the 23d Congress as a Demo- 
crat, having received 3,099 votes against 
8,055 votes for R. P. Letcher, Whig, but the 
House, after much discussion, rejected some 
of the votes given to each candidate and 
declared that l^etcher had 11 majority ; ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the Third 
United States Dragoons in tne war with 
Mexico, serving from Man'h 3, 1847, to 
July HI, 1848 ; a delegate from Mercer 
t’ounty to the Kentu<‘ky constitutional con- 
vention of 1849-50; died at Harrodsburg, 
Ky.. July 21, 1853. 

Moore, Thomas P., minister to Colom- 
bia, judgment and discretion of, dis- 
cussed, 1030. 

Mora, Antonio M., claim of, against 
Spain, 5677, 5910, 5962, 5989, 5998. 
Payment and distribution of, 6069. 
Morales, Bon John Bonaventure, au- 
thority to dispose of lands of Spain 
in Louisiana, referred to, 651. 
Morgan, Bick Thompson; b. Prairie 
Creek, Vigo Co., Ind., Doc. G, 1853 ; entered 
Union Christian College at Meron, Ind., 
from which institution he graduated In 
1876, B. S. ; In 1880, graduated from the 
Central Law School of Indianapolis. Ind., 
member of the lower house of the Indiana 
legislature. 1880-81 : appointed register of 
the United States land oflloe at Woodward, 
Okla., by President Uoosfwelt, in 1904, and 
served until May 1, 1908 ; elected to the 
61st. 62d and 64th Congresses from Okla- 
homa. 

Morgan, John T.; b. Athens, McMiun 
('ounty, Tenn,, Juno 20, 1824; received an 
academic education, chiefly In Alabama, to 
which State he emigrated when nine years 
old; studied law; admitted to the bar in 
1845 and practiced until elected to the Sen- 
ate ; Presldeutiul elector in 1860 for the 
State at large, and voted for Breckeiiridge 
and Lane ; delegate in 1861 from Dallas 
County to the State convention whleh passed 
the ordinance of secession ; joined the Con- 
federate army in May, 1861 ; after the war 
resumed the practice of his profession at 
Selma ; Presidential eJeetor for the State at 
large In 1876, and voted for Tllden and 
Hendricks ; elected to the United States 
Senate as a Democrat , and took his seat 
March 5, 1877; re-elected In 1882, 1888, 
1894, and Nov. 17, 1900, for the term ex- 
piring 1907 ; member of a commission to 
prepare a system of laws for the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Morgan, John T.: 

Argument of, in Senate on canal con- 
struction, referred to, 5624. 

Member of commission to Hawaiian 
Islands, 6333. 

Morrill, Ashley 0,, treaty at the Old 
Crossing of Eed Lake feiver, Minne- 
sota, with the chiefs of the Red Lake 
and Pembina bands of Chippewa 
Indians (1864), concluded by, 3397. 
Morrill, Lot M., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Presidents Grant and Hayes ; b. 


Belgrade, Me., May 3, 1813 ; a student at 
Watervllle College, Maine ; studied and 
practiced law; member of (he state legisla- 
ture in 1854 and 1856, presiding over the 
senate the last year ; governor of Maine 
1858-1860; elected a United States Sen- 
ator from 'Maine as a Republican (to fill 
the vacancy created by the election of 
Hannibal Hamlin to the Vice-Presidency) 
and took his seat Jan. 17, 1861; re-elected 
in 1863 ; appointed in Dec. 1869, and after- 
wards elected by the legislature, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of William 
IMtt Fessenden, r(‘-cl('eted as a Republican 
In 1871 ; served until July 7, 1876, when 
he became Hecreiarv of the Treasury, serv- 
ing until March 8. 1877; appointed by 
President Hayes collector of custoin.s at 
Portland, Me., in 1877 ; died at Augusta, 
Me.. Jan. 10, 1883. 

Morris, George W., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3345. 

Morris, Gouverneur (1752-1815) ; states- 
man ; b. Morrisianla, N. Y. ; began the 
practice of law, 1771 ; member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, 1777-80 ; on the commit- 
tee that drafted the ('’onstitutlon, 1787 ; 
as assistant superintendent of finance, 1781- 
86, he planned the present system of coin- 
age ; sat at the Constitutional (Convention 
from Pennsylvania, 1787; United States 
minister to France. 1792-94 : United States 
Senator from New York, 1800-1803. 

Morris, Gouverneur: 

Minister to Prance, recall of, request- 
ed, 147. 

Successor of, appointed, 148. 
Treaty with Great Britain, appointed 
to conclude, 88. 

Morris, Henry, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 

Morris, Lewis R., United States Mar- 
shal, nomination of, 91. 

Morrison, Martin Andrew; b. Frankfort, 
Ind., April 15, 3802; graduated from the 
University of Virginia, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of liaws; from Butler Unlvcr- 
.sity. in June, 3887, received the degree of 
Master of Arts; engaged in the pracUce of 
law ; elected to the 63 st. 62d, 63d and 64th 
('ongresses from Indiana. 

Morse, Freeman H., report of, on for- 
eign maritime commerce of United 
States, etc., transmitted, 3833. 
Morton, J. Sterling; fanner, editor; Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under President 
Cleveland ; originator of Arbor Day iiiulep 
Slate patronage ; b. April 22, 1832, in Ad- 
ams, Jefrer.son Co., N. Y. ; taken by his 
parents to Michigan In infancy and edu- 
cated at a private school in Monroe and at 
a Methodist Seminary at Albion ; gradu- 
ated Michigan University 1854, married 
and went to Nebraska the same year and 
joined tne company which laid out Ne- 
braska City ; took up a half section of 
public land adjoining the town and estab- 
lished thereon Arbor Lodge, which was his 
home for the remainder of his life ; he 
also established the Nebraska City 'News, 
a Democratic paper; appointed bv Presi- 
dent Buchanan Secretanr of the Territory 
in 1858, and became Governor upon the 
resignation of William A. Richardson; de- 
feated for Governor after the admission of 
State to the Union ; was four times 
Democratic candidate for Governor ; and 
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twice defeated for Congress; member of 
State Legislature and his party’s standing 
choice for United States Senator ; appointed 
by I’resident Cleveland Secretary of Agri- 
culture ; in 1872 he induced the Governor 
of Nebraska to set apart a day for the 
ceremonious planting (d‘ trees throughout 
the State ; in recognitit)ii of his advocacy of 
the plan, his birthday was proclaimed a 
State holiday to be devoted to tree-plant- 
ing and studying the bonehts of arboricul- 
ture ; this exaniple was followed by other 
States until the custom has become well- 
nigh universal ; died April 28, 1902. 
Morton, J. Sterling, death of, 6705, 

Morton, Levi Parsons (1824 ) ; 

banker, and twenty-second Vice-President 
of United States; b. at Shoreham, Vt., ; 
was United States minister to France, 1881- 
85; Vice-President with Harrison, 1889-93, 
and governor of the State of New York, 
1895-90. 

Morton, Oliver P., death of, announced 
and honors to be paid memory of, 
5043. 

Morton, Paul; Secretary of the Navy un- 
der President Uooscvelt ; railroad manager 
and flnancler ; b. May 22, 1857, In Detroit, 
Mich. ; son of J. Sterling Morton, who was 
Secretary of Agriculture under President 
('leveluud; educated iu public schools of 
Nebraska, and at the age of sixteen began 
work as an otiiee boy in the office of the 
Uurliiigton and Missouri River Railroad at 
Burlington, Iowa ; married Oct. 13, 1880, 
C'harlotte Qoodiidge of Chicago ; advanced 
rapidly in knowledge and ability to man- 
age nillroad, coal and iron affairs and Jan. 
1, 1890, became vice-president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa F4 Railroad; de- 
veloped advanced ideas In railroad manage- 
ment, strongly favoring uniformity in 
freight rates and the abmitlou of discrimi- 
nating rates among shipp(*rs, advocated 
publicity iu the affairs of great corporutlous 
seeking to sell their stocks and bonds to 
the public; during the strike on the 0., B. 
& Q. Railroad In 1888 he openly avowed 
his sympathy with the engineers and fire- 
men and favored granting their demands; 
became a champion of irrigation of the 
arid lands of the West ; President Roose- 
velt appointed him Secr(»tarv of the Navy 
to succeed William H. Moody, resigned, in 
July, 1904; retired at the end of one year 
to become President of tlie Kquitable Assur- 
ance <^ocIety of New York. 

Moss, Balph W.; b. Center Point, Clay 
Co., Ind., April 21, 1862 ; elected to the 
Indiana State senate In 1904, serving four 
years; elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 
04 tb Congresses from Indiana. 

Motley, John liothrop; lawyer, historian, 
author, diplomat; b. Boston, Mass., April 
15, 1814 ; graduated Harvard College, 1831 ; 
studied in Germany, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1836 ; wrote “The Rise and Fall 
of the Dutch Republic,” published in 1856; 
appointed minister to Austria by President 
Lincoln in 1861 ; minister to England by 
President Grant in 1869; published “His- 
tory of the United Netherslands.” “The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld” ; besides 
historical works and essays for magazines. 


he wrote “Morton’s Hope” and “Merry 
Mount.” romances ; died Dorsetshire, Eng- 

land, kay 29, 1877. 

Motley, John L.: 

Mentioned, 4014. 

Minister to — 

Austria — 

Conversations and opiniona of, 
referred to, 3664. 

Removal of, referred to, 3780. 
Resignation of, referred to, 3601. 
Great Britain, recall of, referred to, 
4070. 

Mott, Luther W.; b. Oswego. Nov. 30. 

1874; educated at the Oswego High School 
and Harvard College, graduated from the 
latter in 1890 ; in the banking business at 
Gswego, and has been president of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association ; elected 
to t*he 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
New York. 

Moultrie, William; soldier; b. South 
Carolina in 1731 ; member of militia organ- 
ized for defence against Cherokee Indian 
raids ; member of Provincial C'ongress. 
1775; made brigadier-general in 1776, and 
in 1779 defeated a superior force of British 
near Beaufort, and defended (Charleston, S. 
(\, ; taken prisoner by the British and ex- 
changed for (ion. Burgoyne ; ma.1()r-general. 
1782; governor of South Carolina, 1785 86 
and 1794-96 ; died Charleston, S. C., Sept. 
27, 1806. 

Mudd, Samuel A., implicated in assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, pro- 
ceedings of trial and verdict of mil- 
itary commission, 3532, 3533, 3534, 
3540, 3545, 3546. 

Mulvihlll, Thomas, petition of, for re- 
possession of lands conveyed to 
United States by, 4739, 4778. 

Murat, Joachim, commerce of United 
States, depredations committed on, 
by, 1269. 

Murray, William Vans; diplomat ; b. (Cam- 
bridge, Md., In 1762 ; received a liberal edu- 
cation ; studied law In the Temple, at Lon- 
don, and began practice at his borne In 
1785; served as a member of the Maryland 
State legislature ; elo(‘ted a Representative 
from Maryland to the 2d, 3d and 4th (Con- 
gresses as a Federalist ; minister resident 
to the Netherlands 1797-1801 ; died at Cam- 
bridge, Md.. Dec. 11, 1803. 

Murray, William Vans, minister to 
Prance, nomination of, 272, 274. 
Myers, Henry L.; b. Oct. 9, 1862, in 
Cooper County, Mo. ; educated In private 
schools in Missouri : taught school and 
studied law ; licensed to practice law in his 
native stale : in 189.3 moved to Hamilton, 
Mont., and there engaged in the practice of 
law ; has served as prosecuting attorney, 
State senator, and district judge ; was serv- 
ing his second term in the last-named 
position when, on March 2, 1911. he was 
elected United States Senator from Mon- 
tana, for the term beginning March 4, 1911. 
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Kagel, Charles; Secretary of Commercf* 
and Labor under President Taft;*b. Aug. 
9, 1849, In Colorado Co., Tex.; member 
of the Missouri legislature, 1881-1883 ; 
president of the St. Louis city council, 
3 893-1897; member St. Louis Law School 
faculty since 1880 ; board of trustees of 
Washington University ; national commit- 
teeman from Missouri in 1908. 

Nairne, John, vessel under, ordered 
from and forbidden to reenter waters 
of United States, 391. 

Nash, Thomas, was charged with mur- 
der and piracy on the British frigate 
Jlcrmoine. He was surrendered to 
Great Britain, 1799. 

Neighbors, Robert S., mentioned, 3249. 
Nelson, John, Attorney-Gonernl under Pres- 
ident Tyler ; b. Frederick. Md., June 1, 
1791 ; graduated from William and Mary 
rolle^re in 1811 : studied law and began 
practice in bis native town; held s<:'veral 
local oflSces ; elected a Representative from 
Maryland to the 17th Congress : minister 
to Naples Oct. 24, 1831. to Oct. 15, 1832; 
Attorney-General, 1843-1845; died at Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 8, 1800. 

Nelson, John Mandt; b. Burke, Dane Co., 
Wis., Oct. 10, 1870 ; graduate University of 
Wiseon.sin, 1892, and law department of the 
University of Wisconsin, 1890: elected to 
the 59th Congress to till a vacancy and to 
the 60th, 01st 02d, 03d and tUth Con- 
gresses from Wisconsin. 

Nelson, Knute; b. Norway, Feb. 2, 1843; 
came to the United States In 1849, to Min- 
nesota in 1871 ; was a private and noncom- 
missioned ollieer during the War of the Re- 
bellion ; admitted to the bar in 1807 ; mem- 
ber of l‘he ^vdsconsin legislature in 1808 
and 1809 ; county attorney of Douglas Co., 
Minn., in 1872, 1873 and 1874: 8tate sen- 
ator in 1875. 1870, 1877 and 1878: member 
of the board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity Feb. 1, 1882, to Jan. 1, 1893: mem- 
ber of the 48th, 49th and 50th Congresses 
from Minnesota; elected governor of Minne- 
sota in 1892 : elected United States Sen- 
ator for the term commencing March 4, 
1895 ; reelected In 1901 and 1907. 

Nelson, Samuel, associate justice, Su- 
preme Court, member of commission 
to settle questions with Great Brit- 
ain, 4075. 

Nelson, Thomas A. R., counsel for Pres- 
ident Johnson in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, 3924. 

Neville, John, attacked while discharg- 
ing duties as revenue inspector, 151. 
Newcomb, Frank H., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 6302. 
Newcomb, Simon, report of, on im- 
provements in astronomical observa- 
tories, etc., referred to, 4790. 
Newlands, Francis Griffith; h. Natchez, 
Miss., Aug. 28, 1848; attended the Colum- 
bian College Law School at Washington, 
went to San Francisco, where he entered 
upon tile practice of law and continued 
until 1888, when he became a citizen of 
the State of Nevada ; elected to the 63d, 
64th, 56th, 56th and 67th Congresses; 


elected to the United States Senate for the 
term beginning March 4, 1903. In the gen- 
eral election of 1908 Mr. Newlands sub- 
mitted nis candidacy for reeleetlon to a 
popular vote, under the election law of 
Nevada, and received a large majority over 
the votes of all competitors. The legisla- 
ture, being pledged in advance by the party 
platforms to carry out the popular will, 
thereupon, without opposition, reelected 
him united States Senator from Nevada, 
for the t6rm ending March 3, 1915. 

Nicholas, Emperor. (See Russia.) 
Nichols, Edward F., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 

Nicks, John, removal of, from office, 
explanation regarding, 1094. 

Nico, Econchatta, claim of, for losses 
sustained, 1683. 

Nicoll, Francis H., memorial of, pre- 
sented to Congress, 1037. 

Niles, John Milton, Postmaster-General 
under President Van Buren ; b. Windsor, 
Conn., Aug. 20, 1787 ; received a liberal 
education : studied law and began prac- 
tice at Hartford, Conn. ; established the 
Hartford Times; county judge 1821-1826; 
member of the state house of representa- 
tives in 1826; postmaster at Hartford In 
1829; appointed a Ignited States Senator 
from Connecticut (vice Nathan Smith, de- 
ceased) as a Whig, and subsequently elect- 
ed, serving from Doe. 21. 1835, to March 
3. 18.39; Postmaster-General 1840-41; 

again el(‘ctod a United States Senator; 
serving from 1843 to 1849; died at Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 31, 1856. 

Nixon, George S.; h. April 2, i860, in 
Placer Co., Cal. ; entered the employ of a 
railroad company and studied teleg- 
raphy ; transferred to Nevada, where he 
served three years as a telegraph operator, 
and in 1884 accepted a clerical position in 
a bank at Reno ; largely interested in bank- 
ing, mining, stock raising, and farming ; 
served as a member of the Nevada legisla- 
ture in 1891; elected to the United States 
Sena e from Nevada for the term beginning 
March 4, 1905. 

Noah, M. Mordecai, surveyor of cus- 
toms, reiiomination of, 1043. 

Noble, John Willock, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Benjamin Harrison ; 
b. Lancaster, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1831; his 

father was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
his mother, Catherine McDlll, of Maryland; 
after obtaining a good preparatory educa- 
tion In the public schools of (Mneinnati, 
he spent one year at Miami University, 
and then entered the junior class at Yale, 
from which Institution he was graduated 
in 1851, before he had attained the age of 
twenty years ; he then studied law under 
the instruction of Henry Stanberrv (after- 
ward attorney-general In the cabinet of 
President Johnson) and of his brother, 
Henry C. Noble, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1855 at St. I^ouis, Mo. He began 
the practice of law there, but In 1856 re- 
moved to Keokuk, Iowa. : In Aug., 1861, he 
was made a first lieutenant In the 3d regi- 
ment of Iowa cavalry, and subsequently 
became adjutant ; he did valiant service at 
the battle of Pea Ridge in the spring of 
1862 and was present at the surrender of 
Vicksburg, and at the battle of Tupela. 
Miss. ; he also took part in the successful 
raids made by Gen. James H. Wilson, the 
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Btormlng of Selma» Ala., the capture of 
Columbus, Ga., and in numerous minor eh* 
gagements. For a time he was judge advo- 
cate«general of the army of the southwest, 
and the department of Missouri, under 
Gen. Samuel R. Curtis, but soon returned 
to his regiment, with which he served four 
years ; he rose by regular promotion In bis 
own regiment to be colonel, and was brev- 
eted brigadier-general by congress “for 
distinguisned and meritorious services in 
the 0eld” ; after the close of the war Gen. 
Noble resumed the practice of law in St. 
Louis ; there he encountered great opposi- 
tion In enforcing the provisions of the in- 
ternal revenue laws, especially from deal- 
ers in whiskey and tobacco, wno were very 
rebellious in that state ; among the or- 
fenders brought to Justice by him at this 
period. were the noted counterfeiters 
Blebusch and Burke ; shortly after, when 
in Washington, President Grant Invited 
him to the White House, and in the pres- 
ence of his assembled cabinet thanked him 
"for the faithful manner in which he had 
performed the duties of his office" ; in 
Iowa, Mr. Noble, before the war, had prac- 
ticed at the same bar, state and federal, 
with Samuel F. Miller, afterward justice 
of the United States supreme court, Gen. 
W. W. Belknap, and George W. McCrary, 
each afterward secretary or war, and John 
F. Dillon, afterward judge of the United 
States circuit court, and other able lawyers. 
His ability as an attorney and his marked 
Individuality as a public-spirited citizen 
gave him a national reputation, and In 
1889 President Harrison appointed him 
secretary of the interior, a position for 
Which his successful experience and marked 
executive abilities especially fitted him. 
His administration of the duties of this 
responsible office has been characterized by 


decision of purpose and a comprehensive 
knowledge of public affairs, nowhere more 
marked than in his settlement of ques- 
tions arising from the opening to settlers 
of some of the Indian re8erva.tTons and the 
organization of the territory ^of Oklahoma, 
where the rush for land gave rise to con- 
flict for claims. 

Noland, N. B., claims of, against Peru, 
6099. 

Norris, P, W., petition of, for compen- 
sation for services rendered trans- 
mitted, 4669. 

Nourse, Joseph E., publication of sec- 
ond edition of Second Arctic Expe- 
dition recommended by, 4666. 

Nye, Prank Mellon; b. Shirley, Piscat- 
aquis Co., Me., March 7, 1852; mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin assembly 1884- 
85; elected to the 60th, 61st, and 62d 
Congresses from Minnesota. 

Nye, James w.; b. Madison County, 
N, Y., June 10, 1815; received a common 
school education ; studied law and prac- 
ticed ; held several local offices ; defeated 
as the Antislavery candidate for the 391 h 
Congress : moved to Syracuse, N. Y. ; ap- 
ointed governor of Nevada Territory In 
861 ; elected a United States Senator from 
Nevada as a Republican and re-elected, serv- 
ing from Dec. 4, 1865, to March 3, 1873 ; a 
s^hort time after leaving the United States 
Senate hla reason became Impaired, and he 
died at White Plains, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1876. 

Nye, James W., governor of Nevada 
Territory, letter of, transmitted, 3405. 
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Oakes, D. C., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3663. 

O'Brien, Bichard, letter of, regarding 
bombardment of Tripoli, 363. 
O'Donnell, Patrick, trial, conviction, 
and execution of, by Great Britain, 
4782. 

Oehler, G. F., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 2953. 

O ’Fallon, Benjamin, treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 887. 

O’ Fallon, James, armed force levied by, 
r(^ferrt*d to and proclamation against, 
93. 

Offley, David, treaty with Turkey con- 
cluded by, 1U93. 

Ogden, Herbert G., member of Board on 
Geographic Names, 5647. 

Ogden, Peter V., crimes charged against. 
405. 

Ogden, Thomas L., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 940. 

O’Gorman, James A.; b. New York city, 
May 5, 1860 ; educated In the public schools, 
the College of the City of New York and 
the law department of the New York Uni- 
versity, graduating with LL.B. in 1882 ; 
admitted to the bar In 1882 ; served as 
Justice of the district court, Justice of the 
supreme court, State of Now York ; elected 
United States Senator from New York, 
March 31, 1911. 

O’Daughlin, Michael, implicated in as- 
sassination of President Lincoln, pro- 
ceedings of trial and verdict of mili- 
tary commission, 3532, 3533, 3534, 
3540, 3545, 3546. 

Oldfield, William A., lawyer ; b. Franklin, 
Izard Co., Ark., Feb. 4, 1874; when war 
broke out between the United States and 
Spain, in 1898, enlisted as a private ; pro- 
moted to llrst sergeant, and later to first 
lieutenant, and was mustered out with that 
rank In 1899; elected to the 01st, 62d, 03d 
and 04th Congresses from Arkansas. 

Oliver, George Tener, b. County Tyrone, 
Ireland. Jan. 0, 1848, while his parents 
were visiting In that country, they at the 
lime being residents of Allegheny City, Pa. ; 
studied law and was admitted to the bar of 
Allegheny county In 1871 ; after an active 
practice of ten years, he retired and en- 
gaged In Iron and steel manufacturing; 
president of the Youngstown Car Manufac- 
turing Company, at Young.stown. Ohio ; con- 
nected as a director with several financial 
and industrial corporations In Pittsburg; 
in 1900 purchased the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
and later in the same year acquired the 
controlling interest in the Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph ; in 1906 the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette and tne Pittsburgh Times which are 
now published under the name of the 
Gazette-Times, and he Is the principal 
both papers; elected March 17. 
1909, to the United States Senate from 
Pennsylvania. 

Olmstead, Gideon, sailor, resident of Con- 
necticut during the Revolutionary War : 
captured at sea by a British vessel and 
placed aboard the Boltish sloop Active, 


carrying stores from Jamaica to the British 
in New York ; he and three over Americans 
overpowered the British crew and took 

E ossesslon of the ship ; while making for 
little Egg Harbor they were captured by 
the Convention of Philadelphia and the 
privateer Girard, and taken before the Penn- 
sylvania State Court of Admiralty ; this 
court divided the prize into four parts, 
giving Olmstead and his companions, who 
had made the capture, only one-fourth ; 
they appealed to Congress, and the Commit- 
tee on Appeals decided in their favor, but 
the Pennsylvania Court refused to yield, and 
directed the ship to be sold and the money 
paid into the state court to await final 
decision ; the case dragged along until 18U9, 
when the Pennsylvania autliorlties offered 
armed resistance to the United States Mar- 
shal at Philadelphia ; he called to his as- 
sistance a poaae comitatuH of 2,000 men ; 
before an actual conflict between slate and 
federal ofl^cials occurred the matter was ad- 
justed and the money ( $18,000 > paid to the 
United States Marshal ; Olmstead died at 
East Hartford, Conn., ITeb. 7, 1845, aged 
96 years. 

Olmstead, Gideon: 

Correspondence with governor of 
Pennsylvania in regard to case of, 
462. 

Eesolutions of Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture protesting against Buprenie 
Court decision in case of, 456. 
Olney, Bichard; lawyer; Attorney General 
and Secretary of State under President 
Cleveland; b. Sept. 15, 1835, In Oxford, 
Mass. ; educated at Leicester Academy and 
graduated Brown University, 1850, and 
LL.B. Harvard Law School 1858; bcgjvn 
practice in Boston and soon was looked 
upon a.s an authority on wills and estates ; 
later achieved a reputation as a railroad and 
corporation lawyer ; appointed by President 
Cleveland In 1893 Attorney General, and 
upon the death of Walter Q. Gresham In 
1895 he was transferred to Secretary of 
State. 

Olney, Bichard, Secretary of State, 
6024. 

OniS, Louis de, letter of, to Captain- 
General of Caracas transmitted, 473. 
Ord, Edward O. C., negotiations of, for 
and correspondence regarding resto- 
ration of peace, 3461. 

Orr, B. G., contract of, with Govern- 
ment to furnish supplies, 598. 

Orr, James L., commissioner from South 
Carolina, mentioned, 3189. 

Osgood, Samuel, Postmastor-General under 
Pre.sident Washington ; b. at Andover, 
Mass., Feb. 14, 1748 ; graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1770; studied theology; 
merchant ; served several years as a mem- 
ber of the state house of representatives ; 
member of the provincial congress ; entered 
the revolutionary army as caidaln and 
left the service as colonel and assistant 
quarter-master ; delegate from Massachu- 
setts to the Continental Congress ; first 
commissioner of the United States Treas- 
ury 1786-1789; Postmaster-Goneral 1789- 
1791 ; moved to New York City ; member 
of the state house of representatives 1800- 
1802; supervisor of New York 1801-1803; 
naval officer at the port of New York, 
where he died August 12, 1813. 
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Oggood, Samuel, house of, to be pre- 
pared for temporary accommodation 
of President Washington, 35, 36. 
O’Shaunessy, George F.; b. Galway, Ire- 
land, May 1, 1868 ; came to this country 
when four years of age ; was educated at 
St. Theresa’s School, De La Salle Insti- 
tute, and Columbia College Law School, 
New York: admitted to the New York bar 
In 1889 ; aeputy attorney-general for New 
York State 1904-5 and in 1906 assistant 
corporation counsel. New York City which 
position he resigned going to Providence In 
1907 ; was admitted to the Rhode Island 
bar in that year ; was elected to the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives In 1909 ; 
was elected to the 61!d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Rhode Island. 

Otis, Elwell S.; soldier; b. Frederick, Md., 
March 25, 1838; educated In public schools 
of Maryland and University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), from which he was graduated In 
1858 ; admitted to bar the following year, 
continued his studies at Harvard Law 
School, where he received the degree of 
LL.li. In 1860 ; practised a year In New 
York, and then (1862) entered the army 
with the 140th New York volunteers ; par- 
ticipated in all the principal battles of the 
Army of the Potomac subsequent to Antle- 
tam, and was honorably discharged as 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 1865 ; en- 
tered the regular service as lieutenant- 
colonel and became distinguished for his 
successful campaigns against the Indians in 
1876-77 ; with Generals MucArthur and 
Lawton he subdued the insurgent Filipinos, 
and was for a time Governor-General of the 
Philippines ; promoted to Major-General ia 


1900 and assigned to the Department of the 
Lakes ; retired in 1902. 

Otis, Elwell S.: 

Directed to — 

Avoid conflict with Philippine in- 
surgents, 6584. 

Send troops to Iloilo, 6583. 

Member of Philippine Commission, 
6584. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, 
etc., for Philippine Islands, re- 
quested by President, 6580. 
Overman, Lee Slater, b. Jan. 3, 1854, in 
Salisbury, N. C. ; began the practice of law 
In 1880 ; five times a member of the legis- 
lature ; elected to the United States Senate 
from North Carolina for the term beginning 
March 4, 1903 ; reelected In 1909. 

Overton, John, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 620. 

Owen, Eobert Latham, A. M., ll. d., 

b. Feb. 2, 1856, at Lynchburg, Va. ; was edu- 
cated in Lynchburg, Va., and Baltimore, 
Md., and at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va, ; has served as teacher, 
editor, lawyer, banker, and business man ; 
nominated June 8, 1907, as the choice of 
the Democracy of Oklahoma for the United 
States Senate ; elected by the legislature, 
Dec. 11, 1907, and took his seat Dec. 10. 

Oxenham, E. L., British consul, testi- 
monial to be presented to, by United 
States referred to, 4802. 
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Padgett, Lemuel Phillips; b. Nov. 28, 
1855, in Columbia, Tenn. ; was elected to 
the state senate and served one term ; elect- 
ed to the 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th. 61st, 62d, 
C3d and 64th Congresses from Tennessee. 
Paez, Jos6 Antonio, vessel to trans- 
port remains of, to Venezuela, recom- 
mended, 5193. 

Page, Carroll Smalley, b. Westfield. Vt., 
Jan. 10, 1843 ; is Lu D. of Norwich Uni- 
versity ; represented Hyde Park in the 
House of Kepresentatlves, 1869-87, and La- 
moille County in the state senate, 1874-76; 
governor of the state, 1890-02 ; elected to 
the United State Senate from Vermont. 
Oct. 21, 1908, to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of Hon. Kedtield Proctor. 

Page, Robert Newton; b. Cary, Wake Co., 
N. C., Oct. 26, 1859 ; elected to the legis- 
lature of 1901 ; elected to the 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61 at, e2d. 63d and e4th Congresses 
from North Carolina. 

Page, Thomas J., claim of, against Ar- 
gentina adjusted, 6324. 

Pageot, A., French charg6 d’affaires: 
Announces intention to return to 
France, 1420. 

Correspondence regarding claims 
against France. (See France, 
claims against.) 

Palmer, Joel, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2762, 2836, 2839, 2913, 
2914, 2956. 

Palmer, John McAuley (1817-1900): 
soldier and politician ; b. Eagle Creek, Scott 
Co., Ky. ; settled In Illinois in 1831 ; en- 
tered the State Senate ns a Democrat 1852 ; 
joined the Republican party ; served through 
the Civil War; (iovernor of Illinois, 1868; 
United States Senator, 1890; nominated 
for the I’residency of the United States by 
the Gold Democrats in 1900. 

Palmer, Jonathan, inspector of revenue, 
nomination of, revoked, 419. 
Palmerston, Lord, correspondence re- 
garding— 

Imprisonment of Ebeuezer S. Greely, 
1575, 1622. 

Northeastern boundary. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 

Parke, John G., negotiations for any 
correspondence regarding restoration 
of peace, 3461. 

Parker, Foxhall A., commander of 
Home Squadron, mentioned, 2676. 
Parker, Peter, commissioner to China, 
mentioned, 3062, 3113. 

Parker, Willis W., inspector and col- 
lector, nomination of, 390. 

Parks, Gorham, correspondence regard- 
ing African slave trade, 2538. 
Parsons, Justin W., murder of, in Tur- 
key, referred to, 4627. 

Parsons, Lewis E., provisional governor 
of Alal>ama, appointed, 3521. 

Parsons, Theophllus; Jurist ; b. Feb. 24, 
17.50 In B.vfleld, Essex Co., Mass. ; grad- 
36 


uated Harvard 1769; admitted to the bar 
at Falmouth, Mass, (now l*orUand, Me.), 
in 1774 ; he soon built ui) a lucrative prac- 
tice which cxteudiMl throughout all New 
Eughiml ; was au iiifiuontlal Fiulerul leader; 
member of the celebrated “Ess(>x .lunto,” 
compose^l of citizens of Massachusett h who 
Opposed the adoption of tlie Stale constitu- 
tion in 1778; in 1788 gave active support 
to the convention to ratif^v the Constitution 
of the United States, being the author of 
the “Conciliatory Resolutions” offered by 
John Hancock in the convention: appointed 
in 1801 l)y President John Adams to fill out 
the unexpired term of Charles Lee as At- 
torney (iemu’al ; in 1806 was api)oinled 
Chief Justice of the Siipnuue Court of 
Massachusetts, which office In* Indd until 
his <lcMlh in Boston Ocl. .‘to, ISl.'t; his rul- 
ings and decisions were espt'clally Inminons 
on the laws of pleading, marine insurance 
and n‘al estate; a collection of his oi)iiiions 
has been pul)lished under tln‘ title “Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of the United States. 

Patten, Thomas G.; i> n. w York ciiy. 
Sept. 12, 1861 ; educated at ISloimt Pleasant 
Academy, Ossining, N. V., and Columbia 
College ; president or the New York and 
Long Branch Steamboat Co. ; nevi'r held 
public office until elected to the 02d, Olid 
and 64th Congresses from New York. 

Patterson, Eliza W., act for relief of, 
permitted to become Jaw and reasons 
therefor, 4806. 

Patterson, William, associate justice, 
Supreme Court, nomination of, void, 
129. 

Paulding, Hiram, arrest of William 
Walker and associates in Nicara- 
gua by, 2997. 

Referred to, 3001, 3017. 

Paulding, James K.; author; Secretary of 
the Navy under President Van Bureii ; b. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., Aug. 22, 1778; had 
little education, but upon entering the em- 
ployment of an uncle in N(‘W York City, 
associated with the best families of tlu> 
day, including among his intimates Wash- 
ington Irvlug, (iouverneur Kcml)h‘ and 
Henry Bn‘VOort ; wrote political sk(*tcb(«s 
and satires for the local press: bis works 
were so full of patriotic spirit that Piesi 
dent Madison was attracted to him and ap- 
pointed him Secretary of the iiewlv created 
Board of Navy Commisslouiers in 1815, rc^ 
signed in 1823 and returnc'd to New York, 
where he had been appointed Naval Agcmi ; 
held this position until 18;;8. when Presi 
dent Van Huren appointed him Secretary 
of the Navy; he ended his iiolillcal caii'tu- 
Marca 4, 1841 ; among his principal liter- 
ary works were “liichhiuln tin* J<*sniCs 
Letters on American Literature and Poli- 
ties,” “The Backwoodsman.” “Salaniagnndi 
Papers,” “John Bull in America.” “The 
Dutchman’s Fireside,” “Life of Washing 
ton,” “Westward, Ho”; dl<*d April 6 1860 
at his estate Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Pauls, George, death of, referred to, 
and appropriation to widow of, rec- 
ommended, 5494. 

Pauncefote, Lord, British Ambassador: 
Agreement between United States 
and Great Britain for muduB vivni- 
di regarding Bering Sea fisheries, 
signed by, 5581. 
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Communications in regard to Ven- 
ezuelan boundary, transmitted by, 
6087. 

Death of, 6705. 

Payne, Henry Clay (] 843-1004) ; politi- 
cian and Cabinet officer ; b. Asbfleld, Mass. ; 
itemoved to Milwaukee and entered politics 
as a Kepubllcan ; succeeded Charles Emery 
Smith as Postmaster-General In Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, 1902. 

Payne, John Howard, minister to Tunis, 
nomination of, referred to, 2611. 

Payne, Lewis: 

Implicated in assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, proceedings of trial 
and verdict of military commis- 
sion, 3532, 35:i:i, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. 

Persons claiming reward for appre- 
hension of, directed to file claims, 
3551. * 

Payne, Sereno Elisha; b. Hamilton, N. Y.. 
June 26. 1843; graduated University of 
Hochester, 1864; admitted to the bar In 
1866 ; elected to the 48th Congress from 
New York and re-elected to each succeed- 
ing Congress since, Including the 64th, 
thus entitling him to the honor of being 
the oldest continuous member of Congress. 
Died 111 Washington. Dec, 10, 1914, 

Paynter, Thomas H.; b. Lewis Co., Ky., 
Dec. 9, 1861 ; educated In Rand’s Academy 
and Center College, DanvlUo, Ky. ; studied 
law ; admitted to the bar In 1872 ; elected 
to the 51st, 52d, and 53d Congresses ; elect- 
ed Judge of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky In Noember, 1894, for an eight-year 
term and to accept which he resigned In 
January » 1895, as a member of the 53d Con- 
gress ; was re-elected Judge of the court of 
appeals In 1902. which position he held un- 
til Aug. 1, 1906, when he resigned; elected 
to the United Stales Senate for the term 
beginning March 4, 1907, from Kentucky. 

Peabody, Charles A., provisional judge 
for Louisiana, appointed, 3323. 
Peabody, George, medal presented to, 
referred to, 3897. 

Peace, Samuel, ensign in Navy, nomi- 
nation of, aiicT reasons therefor, 3357. 
Pearce, James A.; lawyer, legislator; b. 
Dec 8, 1804, In Alexandria, Va. ; educated 
In his native town and graduated College 
of New Jersey 1822 ; studied law In Balti- 
more and began practice In Cambridge, but 
later removed to Louisiana and engaged In 
sugar planting; after three years he re- 
turned and resumed the practice of law In 
Kent Co., Md. ; elected to the House of 
Delegates In 1831 and two years Inter was 
elected to Congress, where he served almost 
continuously until 1843, when he was 
elected to the United States Senate ; during 
his long service as Senator he was espe- 
cially Interested In the Library of Congress,- 
toe Smithsonian Institution, the Coast Sur. 
vey and educational matters; he was of- 
fered an appointment as United States 
Judge for Maryland and was also nomi- 
nated and confirmed as Secretary of the 
Interior by President Fillmore, but de- 
clined both these offices; while still Sen- 


ator he died Dec. 20, 1862, at Chesterton, 
Md. 

Peck, Ferdinand W., commissioner-gen- 
eral to Paris Exposition, 6330. 
Pedersen, Peder, Danish minister, men- 
tioned, 911. 

Pelletier, Antonio, imprisonment of, in 
Haiti, and claims arising out of, dis- 
cussed, 3829, 4665, 4918, 5120. 
Pendergrast, Garret J., correspondence 
with, while commander of the Boston^ 
2302. 

Pendleton, George H.; diplomat ; b. ciu- 

cinuuti, Ohio, July 25, 1825; received an 
academic education in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati and afterwards in Europe ; studied 
law, admitted to the bar and began prac- 
tice at Cincinnati; member of the Stale 
senate of Ohio in 1854 and 1855 ; Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 35th, 36th, 37th 
and 38th Congresses ; Demoeratie candidate 
for Vice-President on the ticket headed by 
George B. McClellan in 1864 ; Democratic 
candidate for governor of Ohio In 1869 ; 
elected to the United States Senate as a 
Democrat and took his seat March 18, 1879, 
serving until March 3. 1885 ; minister to 
Germany in 1885 ; died Nov. 24, 1898, at 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Pendleton, George H., report of, on dis- 
eases of swine in Germany referred 
to, 5197. 

Penrose, Boies; b. Phlladelpbla, Nov. 1, 
1860; graduated from Harvard College in 
1881 ; read law with Wayne MaeVeagh and 
was admitted to the bar in 1883 ; practiced 
his profession in Philadelphia ; member of 
the State Legislature, 1884-91 ; elected to 
the United States Senate from Pennsyl- 
vania for the term beginning March 4, 
1897 ; re-elected In 1903 and 1909. 

Perkins, Benjamin W., claim of, against 
Russia, 3826. 

Perry, Benjamin F., provisional gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, appointed, 
3524. 

Perry, Matthew Galbraith; naval officer; 
b. about 1821; made lieutenant, 1848, and 
served for several years in the coast sur- 
vey; commissioned captain 1867, and 
placed on retired list ; died New York 
City, Nov. 16, 1873. 

Peri^, Matthew 0.: 

Directed to protect rights of Ameri- 
can fishermen in British posses- 
sions, 2694. 

Report of, on light-houses of England 
and France, 1819. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard; naval officer; b. 

South Kingston, R. I., Aug. 21, 1785 ; com- 
missioned midshipman 1709 ; served in the 
Mediterranean fleet In campaign of 1801- 
03, against pirates ; after the surrender of 
Gen. Hull, at Detroit, Perry hsked to be 
put in command on the lakes, then In undis- 
puted possession of the English ; built a 
fleet on Lake Erie in 1813, consisting of 
eight vessels, and with about 600 men de- 
feated the British fleet of six vessels fiillv 
manned, and sent the laconic message to 
Gen. Harrison ; ’*We have met the enemy, 
ana they are ours” ; rendered further ser- 
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Tice on the great lakes, in the defehse of 
Baltimore, and in the Mediterranean ; he 
was highly honored for his achievements ; 
died or yellow fever at Trinidad, in the 
West Indies, Aug. 23, 1819, while In com- 
mand of the John Adams ; his remains 
were transferred to Newport, R. I«, Dec. 4, 
1826. 

Perry, Oliver H.: 

Death of, referred to, 631, 

Victory of naval forces under, on 
Lake Erie discussed, 519. 

Perry, Eodger, commander in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
3354. 

Pershing, John Joseph; b. in Linn Co., 
Mo., Sept. 13, 1800. Was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy in 
1886. In 1892 was appointed a first lieu- 
tenant, and a major of volunteers in 1899. 
In 1901 be was made a captain of cavalry, 
and in 1906 was raised to the rank of briga- 
dier-general by President Roosevelt. He saw 
service during the Indian campaign of 1886, 
and during the Spanish-Amerlcan War. His 
achievements in annihilating the Moro re- 
bellions in the Philippines in 1913 won him 
distinction, and he was made commander of 
the United States troops sent into Mexico in 
1916 to capture Villa. On May 19, 1917, 
I’resident Wilson announced that General 
Pershing would lead the division of the 
United States regular army to leave for 
France within a few days of the announce- 
ment. 

Phelps, John Smith; b. Simsbury, Conn., 
Dec. 22, 1814; graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. ; studied law, and be- 
gan practice at Simsbury ; moved to Spring- 
field. Mo., in 1843 ; served in the Missouri 
State house of reproseniatives ; elected a 
Representative from Missouri to the 20th, 
30th, 31st, 32d. 33d, 34th, 35th. 36th and 
37th Congresses as a l)emo(‘rat ; colonel in 
the Union Army ; military governor of Ar- 
kansas : defeated as the Democratic candi- 
date for the 38th Congress ; governor of 
Missouri 1877-1881; died at St. Louis, Mo.. 
Nov. 20, 1886. 

Phelps, John S., military governor of 
Arkansas, appointment of, revoked, 
3377. 

Pickens, Andrew: 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
nomination of, 171. 

Treaty with Thdians concluded by 

202 . 

Pickens, Francis W.; diplomat : b. Taga- 
loo, S. C., April 7, 1805 ; received a liberal 
education ; studied law, and In 1829 began 
practice In Edgefield District ; engaged In 
plantlne- ; served several years as a member 
of the State house of representatives ; elect- 
ed a Representative from South Carolina to 
the 23d Congress as a Nullifler ; re-elected 
to the 24th, 25th. 26th and 27th Com 
grosses ; member of the State house of rep- 
resentatives In 1844 ; delegate to the na- 
tional Democratic convention at Cincinnati 
In 1850; minister to Russia 1858-1860; 
elected Confederate govern# of South Caro- 
lina and look an active part In the rebel- 
lion ; died at Edgefield, S. C., Jan. 25, 1889. 

Pickens, Francis W., correspondence of, 
with President Buchanan referred to, 
3195. 


Pickering, John, district judge, com- 
plaint against, 344. 

Pickering Timothy, Postmaster-General, 
Secretary of State and Secretary of War 
under President W’ashlngton ; b. at Salem, 
Mass., July 17, 1745 ; graduated from Har- 
vard College In 1763 ; studied law and 
began practice at Salem ; appointed a judge 
of the court of common pleas for Essex 
County in 1775 and judge of the provin- 
cial maritime court ; entered the Revolu- 
tionary Army as colonel ; appointed Adju- 
tant-General May 24, 1777 ; elected by Con- 
g^ress Quarter-Master General ; Postmaster- 
General 1791-1794; appointed Secretary of 
War January 2, 1794, and Secretary of 
State December 10, 1795, 'holding the last 
position until May 10, 1800: farmer In 
Pennsylvania ; returned to Massachusetts 
in 1802 : defeated candidate for the Eighth 
Congress ; ’ elected a United States Senator 
from Massachusetts : re-elected, serving' 
from October 17. 1803, to March 3, 1811: 
defeated for re-election by J. V. Varnum in 
1811 ; member of the executive council ; 
elected a representative from Massachu- 
setts to the 13th and 14th Congresses as a 
Federalist ; returned to his farm near Wen- 
ham, Mass. ; died at Salem. Mass., Jan. 29. 
1829. 


Pickering, Timothy; 

Commissioner of United States, nom- 
ination of, 290. 

Mentioned, 103, 114. 

Secretary of State, 239. 

Pickett, G-eorge E., major-general, (Con- 
federate army, application for par- 
don of, 3657. 

Pickett, J. C., charge d 'affaires at 
Lima, Peru, mentioned, 2294. 

Pierce, Franklin, biography of, 2728. 
Pierce, Henry A., dispatch of, relative 
to annexation of Hawaiian Islands, 
referred to, 4085. 

Pierce, John, killed by shot from the 
Lcander, 390. 


Pie:pont, Francis H., got'ornor, to be 
aided in restoring Virginia into 
Union, 3535. 

Pierrepont, Edwards, Attorney-General 
under President Grant ; b. at North Haven, 
Conn., March 4, 1817, the son of Giles 
Pierrepont and Eunice, daughter of Jon- 
athan Munson, and great-grandson of 
Joseph Pierrepont, who settled in North 
Haven, his father having given a valuable 
property to the town for public use. Ed- 
wards Pierrepont was graduated from Yale 
College in the class or 1837, having been 
prepared for college by the Rev. Noah Por- 
ter, afterward the president of Yale. He 
received the oration honor at his gradua- 
tion, which was one of the highest class 
honors. In 1840 he was graduated from 
the New Haven Law School, and began the 
practice of his profession at Columbus, 
Ohio, In partnership with P. C. Wilcox, 
of that city. In 1846 he removed to New 
York city. He was appointed minister to 
Russia in 1873, but declined the office. In 
1875 he accepted the portfolio of attorney- 
general. In 1876 he was appointed envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James. He died In 
New York City March 6, 1892. 
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Pierrepont, Edwards, commisBioner to 
examine cases of State prisoners, 
3310. 

Pike, Zebulon M., report of, on explora- 
tion of Mississippi River referred to, 
396, 436. 

Pillow, Gideon J., courts of inquiry in 
case of, referred to, 2444, 2454. 
Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth (1746- 

1825); politician; b. Charleston, S. C. ; 
fought with the continental army in the 
Ilovoliitionary War; member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787; special envoy 
to Franco on (he “X. Y. Z. mission'’ ; Fed- 
eralist Candida (o for Vice-President, 1800, 
and for President, 1804 and 1808. 

Pinckney, Charles C.; 

Minister to France and envoy ex- 
traordinary, nomination of, 235. 
Minister to negotiate treaty with 
Spain, nomination of, 339. 

President Jefferson notified of elec- 
tion by, 308. 

Pinckney, Thomas; soldier, lawyer, jur- 
ist; b. Charleston, S. C., Oct. 23, 1750; 
(iovernor of South Carolina, 1787-89; Min- 
ister to Great Britain, 1702-94, and in the 
latter year went on a mission to Spain, 
Mlu'ro he made the treaty of St. lldefonso, 
st'curlug to the United States the free 
navigation of the Mississippi River; re- 
turned to Charleston In 1796, and was elect- 
ed to Congress, 1799-1801 ; died Charleston, 
S. <\, Nov. 2, 1828. 

Pinckney, Thomas, mentioned, 886, 962. 
Minister to negotiate with Spain, 
nomination of, 164. 

Pinkney, William; attorney-general under 
President Madison ; b. Annapolis, Md., 
AUirch 17, 3704 ; member of convention 
which ratified the P’ederal Constitution; 
repn'sentntlvc In Congress from 1789 to 
1792; mcmJier State Legislature In 1795; 
sent to England In 1806 as envoy extraordi- 
nary, and in 3 807 raised to the rank of 
minister plenipotentiary: attorney-general 
of Maryland in 3 811, and representative in 
Congress in 1815-16 ; later he was sent as 
minister to Russia and as envoy to Naples; 
elected to the United States Senate In 1819, 
and continued in that position till his death, 
in Washington, Feb. 25, 1822. 

Pinkney, William; 

Commissioner appointed by United 
States under treaty with Great 
Britain, 188. 

Minister to Russia, nomination of, 557. 
Minister to settle questions with 
Great Britain, nomination of, 
390. 

Letter received by Secretary of 
State from, 456. 

Piron, Pierce, claims of, against United 

States, 2585. 

Pitcairn, Joseph, vice-consul to Paris, 
nomination of, 365. 

Poindexter, George; lawyer, jurist; b. 
Louisa Co., Va., 1779; moved to Missis- 
sippi, and was made attorney-general ; dete- 


nte to Congress from that territory from 
807 to 1833, when he was appointed Fed- 
eral Judge of the territory ; representative 
in Congress from 1817 to 1819, and was 
second governor of Mississippi under the 
constitution 1819-21 ; United States Sen- 
ator 1830-35 ; died Jackson, Miss., Sept. 
6, 1853. 

Poindexter, George: 

Commissioner to investigate affairs 
of New York custom-house, 2005. 
Notes and bills discounted at Bank 
of United States for benefit of, in- 
quired into, 1346. 

Poinsett, Joel Roberts; author, scientist; 
b. Charleston, S. C., March 2, 1779 ; repre- 
sentative in Congress from South Carolina, 
1821-25: appointed minister to Mexico and 
was Secretary of War under President Van 
Buren ; was a botanist of some note, the 
genus Polnsettia having been named in his 
honor; author of “Notes on Mexico’’ made 
in 1822 ; died in Statesburg, S. C., Dec. 14. 
1851. 

Poinsett, Joel B.: 

Correspondence regarding Canadian 
outrages on American frontier, 
1618. 

Minister to Mexico, recall of, re- 
quested, 1010. 

Letter of, to Mr. Clay, regarding 
pledge to Mexico, referred to, 
907. 

Referred to, 910. 

Reports regarding Canadian outrages 
on American frontier, 1618. 

Polk, James K., biography of, 2221. 
Polk, William, district supervisor, nomi- 
nation of, 91. 

Pomerene, Atlee; b. Berlin, Holmes 
County, Ohio, Dee. 6, 1863; attended vil- 
lage school; later went to Vermillion In- 
stitute, Hayesville, Ohio, where he was 
tutor of Latin and Greek for one year; 
graduate of Princeton College In 1884 and 
of the Cincinnati Law School in 1886 ; re- 
ceived the degrees of A. B. and A. M. at 
Princeton and degree of B. L. at the Cincin- 
nati Law School ; located at Canton, Ohio, 
in the practice of law in 1886 ; elected 
prosecuting attorney of Stark County In 
1896 ; member of the honorary tax eommis- 
slon of Ohio, appointed by Gov. Andrew L. 
Harris in 1906 ; chairman of the Ohio State 
Democratic Convention at Dayton, Ohio, 
held in June, 1910, which nominated him 
for lieutenant-governor on the ticket with 
Gov. Judson Harmon ; elected lieutenant- 

f overnor 1910, and the general assembly on 
an. 10, 1911, elected blm United States 
Senator from Ohio. 

Pope, Benjamin F., assistant surgeon in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 4275. 

Pope, John; soldier, author ; b. Louis- 
ville, Ky., March 16, 1822 ; prominent of- 
ficer during Ci#l War ; made major-general 
In regular army 1882, assigned to Depart- 
ment of the Piiclflc 1884, and retired in 
1886 ; published a valuable work on “Ex- 
plorations froth the Red River to the Rio 
Grande,” and^: a memoir entitled : “Cam- 
paign in yirgihla” ; died Sept. 23, 1892. 
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Pope, John: 

Directed to assume command of Mili- 
tary Division of Pacific and De- 
partment of California, 4754. 

Instructions to, referred to, 3826. 

Mentioned, 3345. 

Porter, David; naval officer, author; b. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1780 ; became cap- 
tain of the frigate Essex, July, 1812, and 
within the year captured the British man- 
of-war Alert and a number of English mer- 
chant ships ; in 1813 he cruised to the 
Pacific Ocean in the Essex and took many 
prizes; the Essex was attacked near Val- 
paraiso, in March, 1814, by two British 
vessels, and, after a long and deaijerate re- 
sistance, captured ; naval commissioner 
1815-23; charge d’affaires in Turkey 1831; 
minister resident at Constantinople 1839; 
died at Pera, 1843 ; he was the father of 
Admiral David D. Porter and Commodore 
William D. Porter. 

Porter, David: 

Frigate in command of, surrenders to 
British, 534. 

Mentioned, 845. 

Naval talents of, commented on, 782. 
Porter, David Dixon; Admirni of the 
Navy ; b. Chester, Pa., near Philadelphia, 
June 8, 1813; entered the navy as midship- 
man, 1829; made lieutenant 1841, and 
served in Mexican War ; commander, 1861, 
of mortar boats and gunboats on lower Mis- 
sissippi ; co-operated with Cbm. Crant in op- 
erations against Vicksburg, for which he 
was promoted to rear-admiral July 4, 1863; 
commanded naval forces, which reduced 
Fort Fisher Jan. 15, 1865; appointed vice- 
iidiriiral, July 25, 1866; admiral Aug. 15, 
1870; died at Washington, D. C., Feb. f6, 
1891, and was burled In Arlington Cem- 
etery. 

Porter, David D.: 

Admiral of Navy, death of, an- 
nounced and honors to be paid 
memory of, 5569, 5600. 

Captain in Navy, nomination of, 
3356. 

Rear-admiral in Navy, nomination of, 
3393. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3277, 3284, 3352. 

Porter, Fitz-John; soldier; b. Portsmouth,, 
N. H., June 13, 1822 ; graduated We.st 
I’olnt, 1845 ; served In Mexican War ; hrev- 
etted brigadier-general and served In Civil 
War until November, 1862, when he was 
arrested and placed under court-martial, 
which resulted in his dismissal from the 
army ; reinstated by act of Congress, 1880 ; 
after his retirement from the array he was 
appointed commissioner of public works In 
New York City, and later police commis- 
sioner ; at the expiration of his term In 
that office he was appointed fire commis- 
sioner, also cashier of New York post- 
office and assistant receiver of the New 
.Icrsey Central Railroad. 

Porter, Fitz-John: 

Act for relief of, vetoed, 4808. 

Appeal of, referred to, 4857. 

Proceedings and report of board in 
case of, referred to, 4474. 


Relieved from command of corps, 
3325. 

Sentence of court-martial in case of, 
in part remitted, 4712. 

Porter, Horace, member of court to try 
assassins of President Lincoln, etc., 
3534. 

Relieved from duty, 3534. 

Porter, James M.; lawycu*, soldier; b. Jnn. 
6. 1793, in Selma, Pa. ; educated for the 
law and serv’ed throughout the War of 
1812 ; after the war he built up a large* 
practice In eastern Pennsylvania and Now 
Jersey; member of the Peiinsylvaniu Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1838; appointed 
Seoretary of War by President Tyler in 
1843, but the Senate refused to coiitlrm Uie 
appointment ; one of the founders of La- 
fayette College and for twenty-live years 
president of its Board of Trustees ; he was 
a prominent Mason; died Nov. iT, 1862, 
In Easton, Pa. 

Porter, Peter Buel; Secretary of War un- 
der President John Quincy Adams ; b. at 
Salisbury, Conn., Aug. 4, 1773 ; graduated 
from Yale College In 1791 ; studied law 
and began practiee at Canandaigua, N. Y. ; 
held various local ollices ; elected a repre- 
sentative from New York to the 11th and 
12th Congresses as a Demoerat ; served as 
a major-general in the war of 1812; elected 
to the l4th Congress, serving from Dee. 4, 
1815, to 1816, when he resigned ; secretary 
of state of New York 1815-10; appointed 
Secretary of War. serving from 1828 to 
1829; died at Niagara Falls, N. Y., March 
20, 1844. 

Porter, Stephen G. ; b. Salem, Coium. 
bluna County, Ohio, May 18, 1809 ; moved 
to Allegheny, Pa., In 1877 ; received a com- 
mon and high school education; studied 
medicine two years; read law and was ad- 
mitted to the Alb'gheny ('oiiiity bar in 1893 ; 
never held any office until he was elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Pennsylvania. 

Potter, Elisha E.; b. Kingston, U. I., 
June 20, 1811 ; graduated from Harvard 
College In 1830 ; served several years as a 
member of the State house of represent :i- 
tlves ; adjutant-general of the Slate iu 18.35 
and 1836 ; elecl<‘d u Keprestmlutlve from 
Rhode Island to the 28tli Congress as a 
Whig; State commissioner of public .schools 
1849-1854, when he r(‘signed ; judge of the 
Rhode Island supreme eourt, March !<», 
1868, to his death, April 10. 1882. 

Potter, Elisha R., correspondence re- 
garding Dorr's Rebellion, 2141, 2148, 
2149. 

Powell, Joseph W., naval cadet, to bo 
made ensign for attempting to rescue 
force of the Mcrrimac, 6306. 

Powell, L. E., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 2521. 

Powell, Lazarus w.; b. Henderson County, 
Ky., Oct. 6, 1812; graduated from St. Jo- 
seph College, Bardstown, in 1833 ; studied 
law, and In 1835 began practice; served in 
the State legislature as a member -in 1836; 
a Presidential elector on the Polk and Dal- 
las ticket in 1844; governor of Kentucky 
1851-1855 ; elected a United States Senator 
from Kentucky as a Democrat, serving from 
1859 to 1865 ; delegate to the national Union 
convention at Philadelphia in 1866; died 
near Henderson, Ky., July 3, 1867, 
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Powell, liazarits W., sent to Utat dur- 
ing troubles with Mormons, 3036. 
Powers, Caleb, b. Whltley County, Ky., 
Feb. 1, 1869 ; attended Union C?oUege, Bar- 
bourvlHe, Ky. ; State University, Lexington, 
Ky. ; Centre College, Danville, Ky., and the 
\alparalso Indiana Uni,versUy, Valparaiso, 
Ind., where he graduated in law and was 
admitted to the bar In 1894; elected simer- 
Intendent of public schools for Knox 
County, Ky., In 1894, and re-elected in 
3897 ; In 3 899 was elected secretary of state 
for the State of Kentucky. During the con- 
tests for state oSlces at this time, Senator 
William Uoobel, the Democratic contestant 
for governor, was shpt and killed by an 
unknown assassin ; and upon the heels of 
that followed Mr. Powers’ long persecution 
with which the public is familiar. After 
having served eight years, three months 
and three days in the jails of Kentucky he 
was given his freedom and was nominated 
and elected to the C2d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Kentucky. 

Powers, Hiram, American sculptor, 
negotiations with, regarding work of 
art for Capitol, 2910. 

Preble, Bdward; naval officer ; b. Port- 
land, Me., Aug. 16, 1763 ; made midship- 
man In navy, 1779 ; commodore of the Medi- 
terranean squadron, 1803, In command of 
the Constitution ; exacted from the Kmi>eror 
of Morocco a renewal of the treaty of 1786; 
l)oml)nrded the city of Tripoli, 1804 ; for 
his services in the Mediterranean he was 
voted a gold medal by Congress ; died Port- 
land, Me., Aug. 25, 1807. 

Preble, Edward: 

Energy and judgment displayed by, 
365. 

Medal presented to, March '3, 1805, 
for gallantry, mentioned, 352. 
Preble, George Henry; naval officer ; b. 
Portland, Me., Pel). 25, 3816; midshipman, 
Oct. 10, 1835 ; served in China and in the 
Mexican War ; took part in the operations 
against New Orleans and the lower Missis- 
sippi us far north ns Vicksburg and off Mo- 
bile Bay, In the Civil War ; promoted rear- 
admiral, Sept. 30. 1876, and retired 1878; 
died Brooklme. Mass., March 1, 1885. 

Preble, George H.; 

Commander in Navy, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 3354. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
, 3277. 

Preston, William B.; lawyer, statesman; 
Secretary of the Navy under President Tay- 
lor ; b. Nov. 25, 1805, In Smlthfleld. Va. ; 
graduated from the University of Virginia 
and admitted to the bar; entered political 
life quite young and served a number of 
terms in the Virginia House of Delegates 
and the State Senate ; was elected to Con- 
gress as a Whig; March 8, 3849, President 
Taylor appointed him Secretary of the 
Navy ; upon the death of Taylor he retired 
from politics : In 1861 he was elected a 
member of the Secession Convention, and 
being a Union man, opposed the secession 
of State, as long as there was any 
hope for the opposition, but went with the 
majority and was elected to the Confed- 


erate Senate in 3861, and was a member 
of that body until his death, which oc- 
curred Nov. 3 6, 3862, at Smithfleld, Va. 

Prince of Wales, visit of, to United 
States, 3171. 

Prioleau, Samuel, claim of reprosonta- 
tives of, refused and reasons therefor, 
2826. 

Proctor, Bedfield, Secretary of War under 
President Benjamin Harrison ; b. at Proc- 
torsville, Vt., June 1, 1831, of English 

stock, descended from Robert Proctor, who 
came from London to Salem, Mass., In 
163.5 ; graduated from Dartmouth College iu 
1851, and from the Albany Law School in 
1859 ; enlisted in the Third Regiment of 
Vermont Volunteers iu 1861, of which be 
was appointed quartermaster with the rank 
of lieutenant ; served on the staff of Gen. 
William F. (Baldy) Smith as brigade and 
division quartermaster ; promoted major 
of the Fifth Regiment and colonel of the 
Fifteenth ; after being mustered out re- 
turned to Vermont and engaged In the prac- 
tice of law. and later became interested In 
the devolpment of the marble Industry ; rep- 
resentative In the State Legislature in 
3867-68 and 1888; member of the State 
Senate and president pro tern of that body 
in 1874-75 ; lieutenant-governor of the state 
from 1876 to 1878, and governor from 1878 
to 1880; delegate to the Kt'piiblican na- 
tional convention of 1884, and chairman of 
the Vermont delegation iu the same conven- 
tions of 1888 and 1896; appointed Secre- 
tary of War in March. 1889 ; resigned from 
the cabinet In Nov., 1891, to acce])t the ap- 
pointment as United States Senator as a 
Itenubllcan, to succeed George F. Edmunds, 
and was elected by the Vermont Legislature 
Oct. 18, 1892, to till both the unexplrod and 
full terras ; elected Oct. 18. 3 898. to succeed 
himself for the term btjjinnlng March 4, 
1899, and ending March 3 , 1905. 

Proctor, Bedfield, resignation of, as Sec- 
retary of War and appointment as 
United States Senator from Vermont 
referred to, 5630. 

Pujo, Arsene Paulin; b. Dec. lo, 3 861, 

near Lake Charles, Calcasieu Parish, of the 
marriage of Paul Pujo, of Tarbes, Franco, 
to Miss EloI.se M. Le Bleu; admitted to the 
bar Oct. 2.3, 1886, by the suiu’eme court of 
Louisiana ; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th 
and 6lRt Congresses from Louisiana. 

Pulaski, Count Oasimir, brigadier-gen- 
eral in Army, service rendered by 
and compensation to, referred to, 
5124. 

Statue of, at Washington, D. C., 
6860. 

Purvis, H. W., report of, on slaughter 
of American citizens in South Caro- 
lina, 4329. 

Putnam, Bufus, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 127. 

Putnam, William L., treaty with Great 
Britain on subject of fisheries con- 
cluded by, 5189, 
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Eadcllffe, William, compensation to, 

6866. 

Bainey, Henry T.; i). Ang. 20, i860, at 
Carrollton, III. ; graduated from Union Col- 
lege of Law, Chicago, in 1885, receiving the 
degree of B. L. ; soon afterwards admitted 
to the bar; elected to 58th, SOth.-fiOth, Gist, 
62d, 68d and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 
Baker, John E.; b. near Knoxville, Knox 
County, III., Feb. 22, 1803 ; In 1873 moved 
with his parents to Lassen County, Cal. ; 
worked on the ranch and farm and attended 
the public schools and the State Normal 
School at San Jose, Cal., 1882-1884; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in the 
fall of 1885; engaged In many important 
suits involving waiter rights and land mat- 
ters, ns well as many note<l criminal cases; 
district attorney for Modoc county four 
years, 1 805-1 8J)8; judge of the Superior 
Court of (\*illfornla in the county of Modoc 
In ltH)2 and ro-clected in 1008; resigned 
Pec. 10, ]0t0; admitted to llie Supreme 
Court of Oregon, the Cnited States (Mrciiit 
and District (''oiirts of Oallfornla, United 
States Court of Ai)peals, an<l the Supreme 
Court of the TTniU'd States; elected to the 
62(1, G3d and G4lh Congresses from Calb 
fornla. 

Eamsay, David, arrest and maltreat- 
ment of, at lleidelberg, Baden, 2772. 
Ramsey, Alexander; lawyer; b. Harris- 
burg, Ca., Sept. 8, 1815; admitted to the 
Pennsylvania i>ar and practiced In Harris- 
burg, which distrb't ho represented in the 
28tli and 20th Congresses, 1843*47 ; ap- 
pointed t€*rrltorial governor of Minnesota, 
1840, and made important treaties with the 
Indians of tlie section ; mayor of St. Panl, 
18.5.5 .57, and governor of Minnesota, 1860- 
63 ; from 1863 to 187.5 he wms TTnlted States 
Senator, and President Hayes appointed 
him Seenuary of War. 1870-81; died St. 
I‘aul, Minn., April 22, 1903. 

Eamsey, Alexander: 

SupcriTitcndeut of Indian affairs in 
Minnesota, misconduct of, referred 
to, 2760. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
3397. 

Eamsden, Fred W., British consul at 
Santiago, Cuba, services of, to Unit- 
ed States and subsequent death of, 
referred to, 6331. 

Eandall Alexander Williams, Postmaster- 
Goneral under President Johnson, and 
eighth Governor of Wisconsin ; h. Ames, 
Montgomery Co., N. Y., Oct. 31, 1819, the 
son of Phineas Randall, a native of Maasa- 
ennsetts, and resident of Montgomery 
county, N. Y. ; and subsequently of Wau- 
kesha, Wia. Alexander passed through col- 
lege studied law, and began the practice 
of his profession in 1840, in Waukesha. 
He was appointed postmaster at Waukesha, 
and in 1847 was elected a member of the 
convention that framed the constitution. 
In 18.55 he was a mi^mher of the State 
Assembly, an unsuccessful competitor for 
the attorney-generalship, and was chosen 
judge, to fill an imexplred term of the Mil- 
w^aulcee Clreuit Court. In 1857 he was 
el(‘ct('d Governor of Wisconsin, re-elected 
in 18.59, occupying the gubernatorial chair 
at the outbreak of the war. He declared 
at once the loyalty of Wisconsin to the 
Union, and the purpose of her people to 


fight for its integrity In such a way as to 
draw national attention, and 'his prompt 
and eflQcient measures, well seconded by 
all, augmented the useful service of the 
state, and gave her character and standing. 
He assembled the legislature Bn extra ses- 
sion, but before it could act, me organized 
the Second regiment, using for this pur- 
pose the public funds before a lawful ap- 
propriation had been made; but when the 
legislature convened it uphold him in what 
he had done. When his term as governor 
expired in 1861 he contemplated entfu-ing 
the army, but was prevailed upon by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to accept the post of minister 
to Ital.v, where he remained for a year and 
returning home became first assistant to 
Postmaster-General Dennison ; in 1866 
President Johnson appolnti'd him post- 
postmaster-general, and he served In that 
capacit.v to the end of that arlinlnlst ration. 
He died July 25, 1872, in Elmira, N. Y. 

Eandall, Alex W., correspondence of, 
transmitted, 3804. 

Eandall, Samuel J., statesman ; Speaker 
of the House of Representatives ; b. Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 10, 1828 ; received an aca- 
demic education ; engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits ; member of the city councils of Phlla 
delphia four years ; Member of the State 
Senate of Pennsylvania In 1858*59 : elected 
to the 38th, 39th, 40th. 41st, 42d. 4:m, 
44th, 45th and 46th ('ongresses as a Demo- 
crat ; elected Speaker of the House for the 
last session of the 44th, for the 4.5th and 
46th Gongressos : re-elected to the 47th. 
48th, 49th, 50th and 51st Congresses; died 
at Washington, D. C., April 13, 1890. 

Eandolph, Edmund; statesman; b. Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa., Aug. 10, 1753 : graduated 
College William and Mary; delegate to the 
Continental Congress from Virginia, 1779- 
83; In 1788 was a member of the convon- 
tion which framed the Constitution of the 
United States, but voted against Its adop 
tlon ; governor of Virginia, 1788; appointed 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
1789, and In 1794 Secretary of State in 
Washington’s Cabinet ; died Clarke Co., Va., 
Sept. 13, 1813. 

Eandolph, Edmund, Attorney-General, 
proceedings of Cabinet were signed 
by, Aug. 5, 1793. 

Randolph, Edmund J., Attorney-Oenernl 
and Secretary of State under President 
Washington ; b. Virginia, Aug. 10. 1753 ; 
received a liberal education, studied law, 
and began practice at Williamsburg; served 
in the Revolutionary Army ; Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Virginia In 1776 ; Delegate from Vir- 
ginia to the Continental Congress, 1779- 
1782; Governor of Virginia, 1786-1788; 
member of the convention that framed the 
Federal Constitution : appointed Attorney- 
General Sept. 26, 1789 ; transferred to the 
State Department as Secretary of State, 
January 2, 1794, but was invited to resign 
In August, 1795, having lost the confidence 
of the President : died In Clarke County, 
Va., Sept. 1.3, 181.3. 

Randolph, John, Jr., letter of, demand- 
ing that certain of the navy officers, 
who had insulted him, be punished, 
291. 

Rankin, Jeanette; the first Congresswoman, 
was born in Montana in 1878. She is a 
graduate of the University of Montana, and 
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of the New York School of Philanthropy. 
She was known for many years throughout 
her state and the West as an ardent worker 
in the cause of equal suffrage, and was 
elected to Congress on the Republican ticket 
in the elections held in November, 1916, 
taking her seat in the House of Representa- 
tives when the Sixty-fifth Congress as- 
sembled in special session on April 2, 1917. 

Ransom, George M., thanks of Congress 

to, recommended, 3277. 

Rauch, George Washington; b. Warren. 
Huntington Co., Ind., Feb. 22, 1876; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1902, and began the 
practice of law at Marlon, Ind.; elected 
to the GOth, Gist, G2d, G3d and G4th Con- 
gresses from Indiana. 

Rawlins, John Aaron; soldier; Secretary 
of War under President Grant; b. East 
(ialcna, 111., Feb. 13, 1831 ; after seeing 
niiich service In the field he rose by degrees 
to the rank of major-general by brevet in 
]8(!r) ; served as chief of staff to the general 
eomniJinding the armies, and on the acces- 
sion of Gen. Grant to the Presidency, he 
was appointed .Secretary of War ; died 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 9, 1869. 

Rawlins, John A.: 

Secretary of War, death of, an- 
nounced and honors to be paid 
m(3mory of, 3978. 

Statue of, recommendations regard- 
ing erection of, 4124. 

Ray, James B., treaty with Indians 

concluded by, 931. 

Rayner, Isldor; b. Baltimore, April 11, 
1850 ; educated at the University of Mary- 
land, and the University of Virginia; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1870 and has held the 
following public offices : In 1878 he was 
elected to the Maryland Legislature for 
two years ; in 1885 he was elected to the 
State Senate for four years; in 188G, to 
the 50tli ('on gross, and later to the 52d 
and 53d ('oiigresses ; attorney-general of 
Maryland, 1889-1903; elected to the United 
States Seual(‘ from Maryland for the term 
beginning March 4. 3 905. 

Read, John, agent of United States, re- 
ferred to, 328. 

Bebello Vicenzo, seizure of at New Or- 
leans, 4653. 

Rector, Wharton: 

Conviction of, for crimes committed 
referred to, 1039. 

Indian agent, renomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1045. 

Redfield, William Cox, Secretary of Com- 
merce under President Wilson ; b. June 18, 
1858, at Albany, N. Y. ; was married at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., In 1885, to Ellsc M. Pul- 
ler, of Brooklyn, N. Y ; they have two chil- 
dren ; in 1867 his parents moved to Pitts- 
field, Mass, In which city he received his 
education in the grammar and high schools ; 
engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel forgings, tools, etc., from 1885 to 
1905 ; was commissioner of public works 
for the borough of Brooklyn; in 1910 was 
elected to the 62d Congress ; from 1907 un- 
til his appointment as Secretary of Com- 
merce was vice-president and a director 
of the American Blower Company, Detroit, 


Reynolds 

Manufacturers of engines, heating, venti- 
lating, drying and cooling apparatus ; was 
also president of the American Manufac- 
turers Export Association, and is still 
president of the National Society for the 
Pro(motion of Industrial Education ; he 
made a business journey around the world 
In 1910-11 to study industrial conditions 
generally, his "itinerary taking him to 
Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, Honghong, 
Java, Singapore, Burma, India, France, 
England and Holland ; he is the author 
of a book entitled “The New Industrial 
Day” ; appointed Secretary of Commerce 
March 4, 1913. 

Reed, Silas, surveyor of Missouri and 
Illinois; 

Nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
1956. 

Error in, corrected, 1957. 

Official conduct of, referred to, 2212, 
2214. 

Reed, Thomas Brackett (1839-1902) ; 
politician ; b. Portland, Mo. ; practiced law 
after 1865, and was active in politics in his 
native State; member of Congress, 1877- 
99, and Speaker of the House during the 
terms of 1889-91, 1895-97, and 1897-99; 
originator of the famous Reed rules, govern- 
ing House procedure. 

Reed, William Bradford; lawyer, diplo- 
mat ; b. Philadelphia, Pa., June 30, 1806 ; 
attorney-general of Pennsylvania, 1838 : 
United States Minister to China, 1857 and 
1858 and negotiated the treaty which was 
ratified in 1801 ; died New York City, B>b. 
18, 1886. 

Reed, William B.: 

Commissioner to China, instructions 
to, referred to, 3015. 

Dispatches of, regarding convention 
with China, referred to, 3071. 
Reeves, Benjamin H., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 889. 

Reid, Samuel C., battle sword of father 
offered to United States by, 5119. 
Reid, Whitelaw, member of Spanish- 
American Peace Commiysion, 6322. 
Reiter, George C., conduct of, in con- 
nection with arrest and killing of 
Gen. Barrundia, referred to, 5569. 
Rennels, Hiram G., receiver of public 
money, nomination of, 1040. 

Renshaw, William B., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 
Renwick, James, report of, as commis- 
sioner on northeastern boundary. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 

Reyes, Rafael, correspondence of, con- 
cerning Panama, 6852. 

Reynolds, Alexander W., assistant quar- 
termaster, nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, 2996. 

Reynolds, John C., directed to accom- 
pany ex-President Jackson home, 
1540. 

Reynolds, Thomas C., report of, on com- 
merce of Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Salvador, 5116. 
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Arabian horses received by, from 
Turkey, referred to, 1099. 

Treaty with Turkey concluded by, 
1093. 

Rice, Francis W., arrest and imprison- 
ment of, at Acapulco, Mexico, 2834, 
2837. 

Rice, Henry M.; b. Waltsfleid. Vt.. Nor. 
29. 1816; received a liberal education; re- 
sided In the Territories of Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota ; elected a Delegate from 
Minnesota Territory to the 3;Jd and 34th 
Congresses as a Democrat ; elected a United 
States Senator from Minnesota, serving 
from May 12, 1808, to March 3, 1863; elect- 
ed treasurer of Ilamsuy County in 1878 ; 
died In 1894. 

Rice, Henry M., member of Chippewa 
Commission, 5500. 

Richardson, Israel B., major-general in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 2697. 

Richardson, James D., statesman and au- 
thor; b. Rutherford Co., Tenn., March 10, 
1843, and was a student at Franklin Col- 
lege, near Nashville, when the civil war 
began. Although he was only 18 years old 
at the time 'ho entered the Confederate 
Army as a private. At the end of the first 
year of the war he was made adjutant of 
the Forty-fifth Tenuosset' Infantry, in which 
capacity he served for three years. At the 
dose of the war he read law, and in 1867, 
began practice in Murfreesboro. Me was 
elected to the lower house of the Tennessee 
Legislature, taking his seat In October, 
1871, and was elected Speaker of the House 
on the first day of the session, although he 
was only 28 years old at the time. The 
following year he was elected to the State 
Senate and was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1876, 1896 
and 1900. He became a Member of Con- 
gress In 1885 and served the Fifth District 
of Tennessee in that capacity for twenty 
ears. He was the Democratic nominee for 
peaker of the House of the 50th and 57th 
Congresses. Among the committees on 
which he served was the Committee on War 
Claims, In which he had much influence. 
Mr. Richardson was prominent in Masonic 
circles, in whl<‘h he attained the thirty- 
third degree, and was Grand Master of the 
order In his state in 1873 and'%1874. In 
1901 he was elected Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander of the Southern Jurisdiction, Scot- 
tish Rite Masons. He was the editor and 
compiler of “Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents” and of “Messages and Papers 
of the Confederacy.” He died at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., July 24, 1914. 

Riebardson, James H., resolution au- 
thorizing compilation of Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents by. 
(See Prefatory Note, Volume One.) 
Bicliardson, WBllam; h. Athens, ume- 
stone Co,, Ala. ; was in the Confederate 
army; was severely wounded at battle of 
Chlckamauga and paroled in April. 1865, 
In Marietta, Ga.: representative In the gen- 
eral assembly of Alabama, 1865-67 ; Judge 
of the' court of probate and county court of 
Madison County, Ala. ; elected to fill an 
unexplred term In the 56th Congress ; elect- 
ed to the 57th. 58th, 59th, 60th, eist, 62d 
and 63d Congresses from Alabama. 


and jurist, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der President Grant ; b. Tyngsborough, 
Mass., Nov. 2, 1821, the sixth in descent 
from Ezekiel Richardson, the first of the 
family to settle in New England. William 
A. was graduated from Harvard in 1843, 
studied law with his brother Daniel and 
received the degree of LL. B. in 1846 ; as- 
sisted Judge Joel Parker in revising the 
general statutes of Massachusetts ; ap- 

f minted Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
n 1869, and as financial agent abroad con- 
ducted the delivery in London of more than 
$130,000,000 TTniU'd Stat(‘s bonds of the 
five per cent loan there negotiated through 
him ; in 1873 he was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury to succeed Mr. Boutwell, who 
bad been elected Senator from Massachu- 
setts. One of Mr. Richardson’s most Im- 
portant acts as Secretary was the trans- 
fer of the Geneva award money, $1,5,500,- 
000, from London to Washington without 
causing any stir In the financial circles of 
cither country. In the financial panic of 
1873 he kept the treasury from becoming 
Involved by preventing ill-advised employ- 
ment of the public money. He resigned the 
treasury to become Judge of the (.’ourt of 
Claims. In 1881 and 1891 he edited the 
supplement to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and established the style 
since pursued In that work. He was a lec- 
turer on law in Georgetown University, 
LL. D. of ("olumblan University, and D. C. 
Dartmouth, Howard and Georgetown. 

Richmond, James C., application of, for 
redress of wrongs, 2772. 

Riddells, Bennett, consul to Chihuahua, 
Mexico, uomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 2587. 

Riel, Louis, trial and execution of, by 
authorities of British North America, 
report regarding, transmitted, 5449. 
Rlgny, M. de, correspondence regarding 
claims against Prance. (See Prance, 
claims against.) 

Riley, Bennett: 

Correspondence regarding affairs in 
California, referred to, 2584. 
Mentioned, 2570. 

Riley, Frank B., American sailor, al- 
leged killing of, in Genoa, Italy, 5769. 
Riley, Patrick, deputy United States 
marshal, assaulted in Boston, 2637. 
Proclamation regarding, 2645. 
Rlordan, Daniel j.; b. in Hester street. 
New York City, 1870 ; elected to the State 
Senate In 1902, 1904 and 1906; elected a 
member of the 6Cth Congress to serve unex- 
pirod term, and to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from New York. 

Roberts, Edmund, treaty with Siam 
concluded by, 1272. 

Roberts, E. E.; b. Pleasant Grove, Sut- 
ter County; Cal., Dec. 12, 1870; educated 
in the public rural schools and In the State 
Normal School at San Josfe ; studied law 
and was elected district attorney of Ormsby 
County, Nev., in 1900; re-elected In 1902, 
1904 and 1906, and again re-elected in 
1908, being Indorsed by all parties; was 
nominated at the primary election for Rep- 
resentative In Congress, and later elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64tb Congresses from 
N^ada. 
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Kobert^, XSniest W. ; l>. East Madison, 
Me., Nov. 22, 1858 ; graduated at Boston 
University Law School, and admitted to the 
bar In 1881 ; elected a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts house of representatives of 1894, 
1895 and 1896; member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate of 1897 and 1898, and to the 
56th, 57th, 58th. 59th, 60th. 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Massachusetts. 

Roberts, Joseph, first lieutenant, pro- 
motion of captain discussed, 2437. 
Robertson, James; plonoc'r ; b. Brunswick 
Co., Va., June 28, 1742; joined Daniel 
Boone's third expedition across the Alle- 
ghanies, and planted corn in Wautaiiga 
County, N. C., which ho thought was part 
of Virginia, but which proved to be part of 
the Cherokee Indian lands, for which it was 
necessary to obtain a lease ; joined In 1772 
by Capt. John Sevier ; they hold the place 
against the Indians, and in 1779 they made 
a second settlement on the present site of 
Nash\llle, Tcnn. ; defend(*d the settlements 
against many attacks of Indians and Span- 
ish ; appointed brigadier-general In United 
States army by President Washington, 1790, 
and Indian commissioner; died in the Chick- 
asaw region of Tennessee, Sept. 1, 1814. 

Robertson, James, nominated: 

Brigadier-general of militia of Miro 
District, Ohio, Feb. 22, 1701. 
(commissioner to treat with Indians, 
423. 

Robertson, John, commissioner from 
Virginia to confer with States iu ef- 
fort to prevent war, 3193. 

Robertson, Thomas J., slaughter of 
American citi/^uis in South Carolina 
referred to, 4329. 

Robeson, George M., Secretary of the Navy 
under President (Irant; was born at Ox- 
ford, N. J., in 1827; received an acodemic 
education ; graduated from Princeton Col- 
lege in 1847 ; studied law ; admitted to the 
hnr In 18.50 and practiced at Newark and 
afterwards at Camden ; appointed prose- 
cutor of the picas for Camden County in 
18.58; appojnt('d attorney -general of New 
Jersey In 18(>7, and served until he re- 
signed, June 22, 1869, to accept the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Navy, which he 
held until 1877 ; rosuraed the practice of 
law : elected to the 46th Congress as a Re- 
publican ; re-elected to the 47th Congress; 
died Sept. 27, 1897. 

Robinson, Benjamin F., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2953. 
Rochambeau, Comte de: 

Compensation prayed for by descend- 
ants of, 1 198, 1270, 1273, 1348. 
Letter of Marquise de Lafayette re- 
garding, transmitted, 1198. 
Mentioned, 6932. 

Rochester, William B., secretary to Con- 
gress of Nations, nomination of, 886, 
Rockhill, William W., member of board 
of management of Government ex- 
hibit at World's Columbian Expo- 
sition, 5833. 

Mentioned, 6678. 
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Rodenberg, William A.; lawyer; b. near 
Chester, Randolph Co., 111., Oct 30, 1865 ; 
elected to the 56th Congress ; appointed a 
member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission by President McKinley, March, 
1901 ; resigned April, 1902, in order to 
again make the race for Congress ; elected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and G4th 
Congresses from Illinois. 

Rodgers, John; naval officer; b. Hartford 
Co., Md., July 11, 1771; joined the navy, 
1798, and shipped on the Constitution; as- 
signed by Capt. Truxton to take the cap- 
tured L'Inaurgentc Into port; commanded 
the John Adams, off Tripoli, 1802-03, and 
captured the Moorish ship Meshonda: suc- 
ceeded Commodore Barron in command of 
the Medltcrraaean squadron, 1805, and ex 
acted favorable treaties from the Barbai*y 
states ; on breaking out of the second war 
with England, he was made caplaln of the 
President, and served through the war, tak- 
ing many prizes ; died Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aug. 1, 1838. 

Rodgers, John, I: 

American frigate under command of, 
attacked by British vessel, 477. 

Correspondence regarding war with 
Tripoli, 379. 

Frigates under command of, referred 
to, 502. 

Gallant enterprise of, in destroying 
corvette on the coast of Tripoli, 
353. 

Report of, regarding docks and wharf 
referred to, 769. 

Rodgers, John, II.; naval .officer; son of 
above; b. Hartford Co., Md., Aug. 8, 1812: 
warranted midshipman, 1828, and served 
aboard the VonstcUation, 1829-32; served in 
surveying, exploring and map-making expe- 
ditions ; served through the Civil War. and 
made rear-admiral, 1869 ; took the monitor 
Monadnorh through the Straits of Magellan 
to San Francisco, 1866, and commanded 
Asiatic squadron, 1870-72 ; died Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 5, 1882. 

Rodgers, John, II; 

Rear-admiral, mentioned, 4666. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3392. 

Rodney, Caesar A., Attorney-General un 
der President Jefferson and Madison : b. 
Dover, Del., Jan. 4, 1772 ; received a liberal 
education; studied law; began practice at 
Wilmington, Del. ; elected a Representative 
from Delaware to the 8th Congress a's a 
Democrat ; appointed Attorney-General by 
President Jefferson and continued by Presi- 
dent Madison, serving from 1807 to 1811 ; 
served In the war of 1812; sent to South 
America by President Monroe as one of the 
commissioners to investigate and report on 
the propriety of recognizing the independ- 
ence of the Spanlah-Amcrlcan Republic.s ; 
elected to the 17th Congress, serving from 
Dec, 3, 1821, to Jan. 24, 1822 ; elected to 
the United States Senate, and served until 
Jan. 27, 1823, when he resigned, having 
been appointed minister plenipotentiary 
to Buenos Ayres ; died at his post June K), 
1824 . 
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Eodney, OsBsar A.: 

(/ommissioner to South America, 617. 
Minister to Argentine Kepublic, 
death of, 821. 

Rodriguez, Marcus E., imprisonment of, 
and others in Cuba, 6100. 

Roe, Francis A., commander of Slassacus 
in attack upon AlhernorJe, advance- 
ment in grade recommended, 3411. 
Rogers, Benjamin F., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 940. 

Rogers, H. W., correspondence regard- 
ing Canadian outrages on American 
frontier, 1618. 

Romeo, Matias, Mexican minister to 
United States, mentioned, 4957. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, biography of, 6637. 
Root, Elihu; Clinton, Oneida Co., N. 
Y., Feb. 15, 1845; graduated, 1864, from 
Hanalltou College, where his father, Oren 
Root, was for many year.s professor of 
mathematics ; admitted to the bar in 1867 ; 
appointed by l‘r(‘sident Arthur in March, 
1886, United States attorm'.v for the south- 
ern district of New York, and served until 
Jtily, 1885 ; appointed Secretary of War 
Aug. 1, 1890; retired Jan. 31, 1904: ap- 
pointed Secretary of State July 7, 1905, re- 
signing that othee Jan. 22, 1009, upon his 
election to the United States Senate from 
New York. 

Root, Elihu, Secretary of State, ex- 
plains Monroe Doctrine at Confer- 
ence of American Republics, 7059. 
Rosecrans, William Starke; soldier, engi- 
neer; b. Kingston, Ohio, Sept. 6, 1819; 
educated at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, graduating July 1, 
1842 ; second lieutenant United States Corps 
of Engineers to April, 1843 ; assistant to 
Colonel De Hussy at Fort Monroe to August, 
1843; assistant professor at the Military 
Academy 1844-1847 ; in charge of the for- 
tifications at Newport, H. 1., 1847-1852. and 
also in charge of surveys and reports for 
the Improvement of New Bedford Harbor, 
I’rovldeuce Harl)or and Taunton River ; 
clvdl and constructing engineer at the navy 
yard at Washiui^ton, D. C., 1852; resigned 
in 1853; consulting engineer and manufac- 
turer of coal oil and priissiale of potash 
1853-1861 ; commissioned chief engineer of 
the State of Ohio, with the rank of colonel, 
June 10, 1861 ; and colonel of United States 
Volunteer Infantry in June, 1861 ; brigadier- 
general U. S. Army, 1861-1867 ; second In 
command to General McClellan in West Vir- 
ginia, his brigade winning the battle of 
Rich Mountain, which established the su- 
premacy of the Union in West Virginia ; 
commander of the Department of the Ohio, 
embracing the States of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana and West Virginia, 1861-62, during 
which time West Virginia was firmly estab- 
lished as a State and freed from guerilla 
warfare, for which he received unanimous 
votes of thanks from the legislatures of 
Ohio and West Virginia ; appointed to suc- 
ceed General Pope in command of the little 
Army of the Mississippi, and won the battle 
of luka. Sept. 19, 1862 ; commissioned ma- 
jor-general of volunteers Aug. 16, 1862, 
and the commission was subsequently ante- 
dated March 19, 1862 ; won the battle of 
Corinth Oct. 3 and 4, 1862, pursuing the 
enemy until recalled by General Grant, who 
was at Jackson, Tcnn., 75 miles away ; re- 


lieved from the command of the district 
Oct. 19 and ordered to Cincinnati ; placed 
in command of the Fourteenth Army Corps 
Oct. 27, 1862, and also of the Department 
of the Cumberland ; reorganized the com- 
mand, repaired the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, fortified Nashville as a primary 
depot and won the battle of Stone River 
Dec. 30, 1862-Jan. 1, 1863 ; fortified Mur- 
freesboro as a secondary depot ; made the 
campaign of Tiillahoma June 23-July 4, 
1803, driving the Confederate Army or the 
Mississippi out of its strongly intronchod 
camps across the Tennessee River into 
ireorgia ; rebuilt railroads and bridges, 
crossed the Cumberland Mountains, fought 
the battle of (’hickamaiiga Sept. 19 and 
20, 1863, and took and held Chattanooga; 
ordered to Cincinnati to await orders Oct. 
19, 1863; president of the fair at which 
$325,000 was raised for the Sanitary Com- 
mission ; took command of the Department 
of Missouri Jan. 28, 1864 ; repelled the in- 
vasion of General Price, .secured order and 
a fair election ; relieved Dec. 16, 1864 ; kept 
waiting for orders until mustered out of the 
volunteer service ; resigned his brigadier- 
generaUs commission in 1867 and went to 
California ; declined the offer of the direc- 
torship of the branch mint in 1867, and the 
Democratic nomination for governor of Cali- 
fornia ; elected to the 471h Congress as a 
Democrat; re-elected to the 48th Congress; 
register of the Treasury 1885-1893; re- 
stored to the rank of brigadier-general and 
retired in 1889; died March 11, 1898. 

Rosecrans, William S., government em- 
ployees attend reburial of, 6706. 

Ross, Daniel H., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3592. 

Ross, William W., Indian treaty, 3262, 
3356. 

Complaints regarding, 3263. 

Rouse, Arthur B.; b. June 20, 1874; 
graduated Hanover College, Indiana, with 
the degree of B. S. In 1906 ; and from the 
Louisville Law School Iti 1900; served ns 
a member of the State oxeculiAe committee 
for seven years ; married IMinnie Elizabeth 
Kelly Dee. 14, 1910; elected to the 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Kentucky. 

Rowan, John, letter of, 1045. 

Rowan, Stephen C.: 

Commander of Navy, nomination of, 
3356. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3284. 

Rubey, Thomas L.; b. Lebanon, Sept. 
27, 1862; graduated from the University of 
Missouri ; taught in the Missouri School of 
Mines, a department of the University of 
Missouri, located at Rolla, Mo. ; served In 
both branches of the general assembly of 
his State and while in the Senate was presi- 
dent pro tempore of that body ; lieutenant- 
governor of Missouri from 1903 to 1905 ; 
elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Missouri. 

Rucker, WUUam Waller; b. Feb. l. 1855, 
near Covington, Va. ; moved to Chariton 
Co., Mo., and for two years engaged in 
teaching schools, during which time he con- 
tinued the study of law ; admitted to the 
bar in 1876; In 1892 was elected circuit 
judge for a term of six years, which posi- 
tion he held at the time he was nominated 
for Congress ; elected to the 56th, 57th, 
68th, 59th, 60th, (51 st, 62d, 63d and G4th 
Congresses from Missouri. 
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Buggies, Samuel B., delegate to Inter- 
national Monetary Conference at 
Paris, report of, transmitted, 4013. 
Buiz, Bicardo, arrest, imprisonment, 
and death of, in Cuba, 6184. 

Bush, Bichard; lawyer; author, diplo- 
mat ; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 29, 1780 ; 
appointed Attorney-deneral in 1814 ; min- 
ister to ICngland, 1817, serving until 1825; 
Seretary of the Treasury under John Quin- 
cy Adams ; candidate for Vice-President on 
the ticket with John Adams and in 1847 
was appointed minister to France, remain- 
ing in office ten years ; published, in 18.33, 
“A Uesidenoe at the Fourt of St. James,” 
and later, “Familiar Fetters of Washing- 
ton” ; died l‘hiladelphia, July 30, 1859. 

Bush, Richard: 

Acting Secretary of State, 605. 
Correspondence of, regarding cession 
of lands for light-houses referred 
to, 845. 

Bush, William Henry, imprisonment of, 
in Cuba referred to, 2538. 

Rusk, Jeremiah McL.; Secretary of Agri- 
culture under President Henjamln Harrison ; 
b. Morgan County, Ohio, June 17, 18.30; 
received a limited education ; moved to Ver- 
non County, Wis., in 1853 ; held various 
local offices ; UK'mber of the Wisconsin 
State Ijegislatnre in 1802; major of the 
Tw(‘nty-tifth Wisconsin Volunteers in July, 
1802; promoted to the colonelcy; brevet- 
ted brigadier-general at the close of the 
war : elected bank comptroller of Wiscon- 
sin 18t)()-07, and again electi'd for 18C8-C9 ; 
elect (>d a Il(M'i*f‘sentatlvc from Wisconsin 
t<» th(‘ 42d, 4;id and 44th Congresses as a 
Ih‘pul)llean ; St'cretary of Agriculture 
Mfirch 5, 1889, to March 5, 1893; died in 
1893. 

Rusk, Jeremiah McL., Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, mentioned, 5763. 

Russell, John E., member of commis- 
sion to consider construction of canal 
from Great Lakes to Atlantic Ocean, 
6179. 


Bussell, John H., thanks to Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 

Russell, John M., consul to St. Peters- 
burg, nomination of, 165. 

Bussell, Jonathan; lawyer, diplomat; b. 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 27, 1771 ; graduate 
Rhode Island College, A. B., 1791; A. M., 
1794 ; after having been charge d’affaires 
at Paris and London he was appointed, 
Jan. 8, 1814, to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain at Ghent ; minister 
plenipotentiary to Sweden, 1814-18 ; mem- 
ber of 17th and 18th Congresses from Mas- 
sachusetts, 1821-25 ; died Milton, Mass., 
Peh. 17, 1832. 

Bussell, Jonathan: 

Letter of, regarding treaty of Ghent 
discussed, 707, 711. 

Minister to Sweden, nomination of, 
515. 

Pacific advances made by United 
States to Great Britain referred to, 
506. 

Russell, Joseph J.; b. Mississippi Co., 

Mo., Aug. 23, 1854 ; educated in the public 
schools and in the (Charleston Academy ; 
graduated from law school, Missouri State 
lUilvcrsity, in 1880, with degree LL. B. ; 
elected prosecutiug attorney in 1880 and 
1882; in 1884 was a Cleveland elector for 
his district ; in 188(> and 1888 elected to 
the state legislature, and in his last term 
was speaker of the House ; in 1892 was a 
delegate to th(‘ Democratic national con- 
vention ; judge a(lvocat('-general on Gov. 
Dockery’s staff; pcM’mauent chairman of 
Democratic state convention in 1910; elect- 
ed to the 601 h, 62d, Olid and 64th C'on- 
gresses from Missouri. 

Bussell, Lord John, letter of, regarding 
treaty of Washington referred to, 
2884.* 

Ryan, William A. O., indemnity paid by 
Spain on ae<'ount of execution of, 
referred to, 4408. 
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Saaby, Hans Budolph» consul to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, nomination of, 109, 
Sabath, Adolpb J.; b. April 4, 1866, In 
Bohemia ; emigrated to the United States 
in 1881, locating at Chicago ; studied at 
the Chicago College of I.aw, and admitted 
to practice; received the degree of LL. B. 
from Lake Forest University in 1892 : elect- 
ed to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 03d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 

SackvUle, Lord, British minister, inter- 
ference of, in political affairs of 
United States aiul action of Presi- 
dent CleA^eland regarding, 5365, 5396, 
St. Clair, Arthur, I, misfortune befall- 
ing troops of, in his advance against 
the hostile Indians who were attack- 
ing the frontiers* of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, referred to, 105. 

Bt. Clair, Arthur, II, register of land of- 
fice, nomination of, and reasons there- 
for, 1270. 

Salmon, D. E., chief of Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, mentioned, 5980. 
Saloman, Louis E. F., President of 
Haiti, death of, referred to, 5368. 
Salter, William D., captain in Navy, 
nomination of, withdrawn, 1745. 
Sampson, William Thomas; naval officer; 
b. Palmyra, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1840 ; graduated 
U. 8. Naval Academy, 1861; served iu 
South Atlantic fleet during the Civil War ; 
stationed at the U. S. Naval Academy and 
at TT. 8. Naval Observatory, and became 
proflelent in pnysica, mathematics, chemis- 
try. metallurgy and astronomy; at the out- 
break of the War with Spain he com- 
manded the North Atlantic squadron, and 
planned the blockade of Santiago harbor; 
left the squadron in his flag-ship, New? 
York, to confer with commander of land 
forces, July 3, 1898, and returned just in 
time to see the last of the Spanish fleet de- 
stroyed by bis squadron ; promoted rear- 
admiral, March 3. 1899; died Washington, 
D. (\, May 6, 1902. 

Sampson, William T.: 

Member of -military commission to 
Cuba, 6322. 

Sinking of the Merrimac by Lieut. 
Hobson, report of, on, discussed, 
6305. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape 
from Santiago Harbor destroyed 
by American squadron under 
, command of, 6317. (See also En- 
cyclopedic Article, Santiago Har- 
bor, Battle of.) 

Thanhs of President tendered, 6461, 
6573. 

Saucedo, Manuel de, governor-general of 
Louisiana, letter of, to W* C. C. 
Claiborne, 336. 

Sanders, George H.: 

Order exempting, from arrest during 
journ^ to Washington, 3438. 
Howard offered for arrest of, 3505. 
Hevoked, 3551. 


Sands, Joshua H., <^ourt'martlal of, re- 
ferred to, 889. 

Sanford, Edward S., military super- 
visor of telegraphic messages, ap- 
pointed, 3310, 

Sanford, Henry S.: 

Memoir on administration changes in 
France transmitted, 2773. 
Researches of, on condition of penal 
law in continental Europe, etc., 
transmitted, 2773. 

Sanguily, Jules, imprisonment of, by 
Spanish authorities, in Cuba, 6181. 
Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de: 

Arrest and reported execution of, 
3725. 

Correspondence with President Jack- 
son, regarding war between Texas 
and Mexico, 1493. 

Return of, to Mexico referred to, 
2415. 

Santos, Julio R., imprisonment and sub- 
sequent release of, in Ecuador dis- 
cussed, 4856, 4915, 4990. 

Treaty to settle claim of, 5369, 5957. 
Sattler, Catherine, act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 5132. 

Saunders, Edward Watts; b. Franklin 
Co., Va., Oct. 25, 1860; educated University 
of Virginia, where he graduated in the ses- 
sion of 1881-82, as bachelor of laws ; in 1887 
elected to the State legislature and re- 
elected successively for seven terms ; while 
serving as circuit judge was elected to fill 
a vacancy in the 59th Congress, and re- 
elected to the ,60th. 01st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Virginia. 

Sayre, Warren G., member of Cherokee 
Commission, 5481. 

Sayres, Edward, pardon of, referred to, 
2918. 

Scandella, Felipe, claim of, against Ven- 
ezuela adjusted, 6338. 

Schaumburg, James W., claim of, to be 
restored to rank in Army, referred to, 
2436, 2569. 

Schenck, Robert Gumming; dipiomnt ; b. 
Franklin, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1809 ; graduated 
Miami University, A. B., 1827; A. M., 
1830 ; practiced law in Dayton, and served 
in Ohio legislature, 1841-43 ; member of 
Congress from Ohio, 1843-51 and 1803-71 ; 
appointed minister to Brazil, 1851, where, 
with John 8. Pendleton, he negotiated trea- 
ties on behalf of the UnltM States with 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay ; commls- 
sloued brigadier-general of volunteers in 
1861 ; resigned his commission after the 
war and resigned from Congress In 1871 to 
accept a post of minister to Great Britain, 
which he resigned In 1876 ; died Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 23, 1890. 

Schenck, Robert 0.: 

Major-general, commission of, dis- 
cussed, 3404. 

Resigns command to occupy seat in 
Congress, 3406. 
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Minister to — 

Brazil, correspondence regarding 
slave trade, referred to, 2765. 
Great Britain, member of commis- 
sion to settle questions with lat- 
ter, 4075. 

Schley, Winfield Scott; naval officer; b. 
Richfield Farm, Frederick Co., Md., Oct. 
9, 1839 ; graduated U. 8. Naval Academy, 
1860 ; served during the Civil War with 
Farragut on the lower Mississippi, and then 
Went to the China station ; commanded an 
expedition in 1884 which rescued Lieut. A. 
W. Oroely and six companions from immi- 
nent death in the arctic regions ; Feb. 6, 
1898, promoted commodore, and later se- 
lected to command the flying squadron to 
protect the Allantic coast; joined Samp- 
son’s fleet blockading Santiago, Cuba, and 
on July 3, 1898, during the absence of 
Sampson, the Spanish fleet attempted to 
escape ; Schh'y commanded the movements 
of the American fleet, and before the re- 
turn of Sampson had destroyed the enemy’s 
vessels; retired Oct. 9, luOl ; died New 
York City, Oct. 2, 1911. 

Schley, Winfield S.: 

Lady Franklin Bay exiicdition under 
command of, 4835. 

Member of military commission to 
Puerto Bico, 6322. 

Sailors of the BalUmorr, under com- 
mand of, .'Assaulted at Valparaiso, 
Chile. (Sec Balt im ore ^ The.) 
Santiago Harbor shelled by American 
squadron under, 6316. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape 
from Santiago Harbor, destroyed 
by American squadron under direc- 
tion of, 6317. (See Enc. Art., San- 
tiago Harbor, Battle of.) 

Schmidt, Conrad, arrest and detention 
of, at Bremen, 2772. 

Schofield, John McAllister; soldier; b. 
Gerry, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1831 ; graduated TJ. 
S. Military Academy, 1853 ; professor of 
physics in Washington TTniversity, Missouri, 
at "ou I break of Civil War, and took an ac- 
tive part in military operations in Missouri 
and Tennessee, attaining the rank of ma- 
jor-general of volunteers : honorably mus- 
tered out of the volnnteer service. Sept. 
1, 1866, and on June 2, 1868, succeeded 
Edwin M. Stanton as Secretary of War, 
and served in Johnson’s and Grant’s (’ab- 
Inets till March 12, 1869; promoted to 
major-general TT. S. A., March 4, 1869; 
lieutenant-general, Feb. 5, 1895, and retired 
Sept. 29, 1895. 

Schofield, John M.: 

Directed to assume command of — 
Army, 5353. 

Military Division of Missouri, 4120. 
Lieutenant-general, revival of grade 
of, in behalf of, recommended, 5968. 
Eetirement of, from Army, discussed, 
6056. 

Secretary of War, appointment of, re- 
ferred to, 3862. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., results of Indian 
investigations by, referred to, 2609, 


Schriver, Ed., correspondence of, trans- 
mitted, 3810. 

Schuetze, William H., report of, on 
transmission of testimonials by, to 
Russian subjects aiding survivors of 
Jeannette expedition, 5120. 

Schurman, Jacob G., commissioner to 
Philippine Islands, 6584. 

Schurz, Carl; writer, soldier ; b. Liblar, 
Germany, March 2, 1829 ; received a clas- 
sical education ; emigrated to the United 
States in 1852 and located in New York; 
delegate to the Chicago convention of 1860 ; 
appointed minister to Spain in 1861, hut 
soon afterwards resigned ; appointed briga- 
dier-general of volunteers in the Union 
Army ; engaged In newspaper work after 
the war in Missouri ; delegate to the (Chi- 
cago convention In 1868 ; elected a United 
States Senator from Missouri as a Republi- 
can 1869-1875 ; Secretary of the Interior 
1877-1881 ; editor of New York Evening 
Post 1881-1884; contributed to Harper’s 
Weekly 1892-1898 ; president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League 1892- 
1901 ; died In New York City, May 14, 1906. 

Schurz, Carl, report of, on conditions in 
the South, transmitted, 3571. 
Schwan, Theodore, Puerto Bican expedi- 
tion reenforced by brigade of, 6318. 
Scott, Charles, expedition against Wa- 
bash Indians commanded by, 104. 
Scott, Lieut.-Col. L. K., claim of, 
against United States, 6826. 

Scott, Martin, promotion of, in military 
service, discussed, 2269. 

Scott, Nathan Ray; b. Guernsey Co., 
Ohio ; served in the Civil \Var, and after 
the war engaged in the maniifaeturc of 
glass at Wheeling, W. Va.. ; elected to the 
United States Senate from West Virginia 
in 1899 ; reelected in 1905. 

Scott, Winfield (1786-1866) ; soldier and 
politician ; b. near Petersburg, Va. ; after 
admission to the bar, 1806, he entered the 
United States army as captain of the light 
artillery, 1808 ; In the War of 1812 he 
fought at Queenstown Heights, 1812 ; t’hip- 
pewa and Lundy’s I.«anc. 1814, and was 
made brigadier-general and brevet major- 
general in that year; in the nulliflcation 
troubles, 1832, he commanded In South 
Carolina : fought against the Sominoles and 
Creeks, 1835-37 ; helped settle the boundary 
dispute with Great Britain over the line 
between Maine and New Brunswick. 1838 : 
major-general and oommander-in-ohlef of 
the army, 1841 ; took chief command In 
Mexico, 1847 ; won the battles of Cerro 
Gordo, Contreras, Churubuseo. Molino del 
Rey, and Chapul tepee ; nominated as Whig 
candidate for President. 1852, and was de- 
feated by Pierce : appointed brevet lieuten- 
ant-general. 1847; helped settle the San 
Juan question with Great Britain, 1859. 

Scott, Winfield; 

British fortifications on northern 
frontier, letter of, on, 1804. 
Commander of — 

Army in war with Mexico, assign- 
ment of command to, and subse- 
quent recall of, discussed, 2298, 
2431. 
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Forces sent to Canadian frontier, 
1620. 

Compensation of, referred to, 2897, 
2955. 

Court of inquiry in case of, and opin- 
ion of, discussed, 1508, 1511. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3586, 3640. 
Lieutenant-general by brevet, nom- 
ination of, and reasons, therefor, 
2838. 

Major-general, appointment of, and 
orders regarding, 1926. 

Minister to Mexico, mission declined 
V)y, and nomination withdrawn, 
3267. 

Mission to San Juan Island, discussed, 
3094. 

Correspondence regarding, 3110. 
Regulations for Army compiled by, 
795. 

Retirement of, from active service 
and order of President regarding, 
3241. 

Discussed, 3257. 

Successor of, appointed, 2578. 
Referred to, 2594. 

Troops under command of, Bent to 
suppress Indians, 1166. 

Victories of, over British troops, 533. 


Scully, Thomas j.; 1>. Amboy, N 

J., Sepf. 19, 1868; odneatod In the public 
schools of South Amboy and Seton Hall 
College, South Orange. N. J. ; served throe 
years as membej* of the board of education ; 
Was a Democratic presidential elector in 
1908: mayor of South Amboy, 1909-10, 
elected to the 62d, 63d and (>4th Congresses 
from New Jersey. 

Seaver, William, proclamation offering 
reward for murderer of, 663. 


Seawall, Washington, major in Army, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
2367. 


Seddon, James Alexander; b. Falmouth, 
Va , July 13, 1815 ; graduated from the Fni- 
^prslty of Virginia in 1835; elected a Rep- 
resentative from Virginia to the 29th and 
31 Kt Congresses as a Democrat; deelined a 
re-election ; member of the peace convention 
In 1861 ; delegate from Virginia to the Pro- 
visional (Confederate Congress at Richmond 
in July, 1861 ; died in Goochland County, 
Va., Aiig. 19, 1880. 

Seddon, James A., secretary of war of 
Confederate States, mentioned, 3797. 
Self ridge, Thomas O., Jr., report of, on 
condition of Dominican Republic 
transmitted, 4009. 

Sells, Elijah, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3592. 

Sells, Sam R.; b. Aug. 2, 1871, at Bris- 
tol, Tenn. : educated at King College, Bris- 
tol, Tenn. ; lumberman ; served one term In 
the Tennessee Senate ; was private in the 
Spanish-Amerlcan War ; elected to the 62d, 
63d apd 64th Congresses from Tennessee, 


Sergeant, John, nomination of, as min- 
ister to Panama, 886. 

Serio, Giovanni, killed by mob, 6731. 
Serio, Vincenzo, killed by mob, 6731. 
Sdrurier, M., correspondence regarding 
claims against France. (See France, 
claims against.) 

Sevier, Ambrose Hundley; lawyer; b. 

Greene Co., Teun., Nov. 4, 1801 ; moved to 
Arkansas and was elected to the legisla- 
ture, first in 1823, and again in 1825; 
from 1827 to 1836 he was a dclf<‘gate In 
(.^ongress from Arkansas, and when the 
Territory became a State, in 1836, ho was 
elected to the TTiilted .States S(‘nato ; died 
IJttle Rock, Dec. 21, 1848. 

Sevier, Ambrose H., commissioner of 
United States to Mexico: 

Illness prevents departure of, 2427 . 
Instructions to, referred to, 2537. 
President declines to transmit in- 
structions to, to House, 2452. 

Sevier, John; pioneer; b. Rockingham 
Co., Va., Sept. 23, 174.^) ; founded Newmar- 
ket village In the Shenandoah Valley and 
took part in many lights with the Indians ; 
removed with his two brothers to the W'au- 
tauga county, beyond the Alloghanh'S, 1773 ; 
in 1784, when North ('ar<.lina proposed to 
transfer the li'rritory wes) of the Alleghn- 
nles to the United Stnteiji^goveriiiuent, the 
citizens, h*d by Sevier, o..jeeted and or- 
ganized the prop()S(>d State of Franklin, and 
<‘I<M*ted Sevier goveumor ; the scheme was 
abandoned in 1788: ho represented North 
Carolina in the 1st Congress, 1790 91; 
served in the campaigns against the (^reoks 
and Chorokees, and was chosen governor 
of Tennessee, 1796 ; and i-epresonted the 
State in t‘h(‘ 12th and 13th Congresses; 
died near Fort Decatur, Ala., Sept. 24, 
1815. 

Sewall, Thomas, consul to Santiago, 
Cuba, nomination of, withdrawn and 
reasons therefor, 2584. 

Seward, Frederick W., Acting Secre- 
tary of State, 3906, 4400. 

Seward, George Frederick; diplomat; b. 
Florida, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1840; United States 
consul-general at Shanghai, China, 1861 ; 
minister to ('hina, 1876, but recalled for 
his refusal to negotiate a treaty for the 
restriction of Chinese immigration ; author 
of “Chinese Immigration in Its Social and 
Economical Aspects.’’ 

Seward, George F.: 

Decree prohibiting steamers sailing 
under American flag from using 
cannel on Yangtse River promul- 
gated by, 3896, 3902. 

Minister to China, charges against, 
referred to, 4313. 

Instruction to, concerning immi- 
gration, referred to, 4691. 

Seward, William Henry (1801-1872) ; 
statesman ; b. in Florida, Orange Co., N. 
Y. : settled in Auburn, 1823, and practiced 
law : elected (antl-MasonIc) State senator. 
1830-34; defeated for governor, 1834, but 
elected by the Whig party in 1838 ; reelect- 
ed, 1840, and served until Jan. 1, 1843; 
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Shelby 


Whig, and later Republican, United States 
Senator, 1849-61 ; in a speech at Rochester, 
1858, he characterized the struggle between 
freedom and slavery as “an Irrepressible 
conflict” ; candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President, 1860 ; Secretary 
of State, 1861-69 ; wounded by an accom- 
plice of Booth, 1865 ; traveled extensively 
between 1869 and 1871 ; was a consistent 
supporter of Johnson’s reconstruction pol- 
icy ; his diplomatic services to his country 
include a most tactful handling of the 
“Trent affair” ; withdrawal of the French 
troops from Mexico ; and the cession of 
Alaska to the United States by Russia in 
1867. 

Seward, William H.: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Re- 
bellion, 2151. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4137. 

Letters addressed by, to governors 
of certain States, referred to, 5200. 

Memory of, death of, and honors to 
be paid to the, 4137. 

Report on wounding of, 3792. 

Secretary of State, 3215, 3510. 

Wounding of, by assassins announced, 
34<S5, 3486, 3487. 

Military commission to try persons 
implicated in, and proceedings 
of, 3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. 

Report on, referred to, 3792. 
Reward offered for alleged instiga- 
tors of, 3505. 

Seymour, Horatio (1810-1886) ; politi- 
cian ; b. at Pompey Hill, Onondaga Co., N. 
Y., practiced law after 1832 ; elected to the 
Now York Stales assembly, 1841 ; mayor of 
TUioa, 1842 ; speaker of the State assembly, 
1845 ; Democratic candidate for governor, 
1850, and defeated; elected to the office 
for the term of 1853-55 ; defeated for gov- 
ernor, 1854, for having vetoed a prohibi- 
tion bill in that year; reelected for the 
term of 186.1-65 ; during this term the draft 
riols occurred in New York City, 1863; 
Democratic national chairman, 3864 and 
3868; un8ucc<>ssful Democratic candidate 
for governor, 1868 ; nominated as the Demo- 
era tic candidate for Presidency to oppose 
Grant in 1868. 

Shackerly, Peter, claims of orphan child 

of, 1693. 

Shackleford, Dorsey W.; b. Aug. 27, 
185.3; elected to tbe 66th, 57th, 68th, 69th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Missouri. 

Shafter, William Rufus; soldier; b.. 

GMlcsi)urg, Mieh., Oct. 16, 1835; enlisted In 
the Civil War. 1861, and mustered out 
brigadier-general nf volunteers, March 13, 
1865; entered the regular army, 1867, and 
upon the outbreak of 'iiofitililies with Spain, 
In 1898, given command of tbe expedition 
sent to Cuba; arrived at Daiquiri June 21, 
took Slboney, Guasiraas, El (’aney, and San 
Juan IIlll, and finally, July 14, all the 
Spanish troops in Eastern Cuba surren- 
dered to him. and he remained in posses- 
sion till pence was declared; retired with 
the rank of major-general, Feb. 2, 1901. 


Shafter, William B.: 

Army under, lands near Santiago, 
Cuba, 6317. 

Operations of, around and subsequent 
capitulation of Santiago, 6317. 
Thanks of President tendered, 6574, 
6577. 

Shakespeare, H. O., appointed represen- 
tative to foreign countries to in- 
vestigate causes, cure, etc., of 
cholera, 4902. 

Report of, referred to, 5565. 

Sharkey, William L., provisional gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, appointed, 3512. 
Sharp, Solomon, authority to accept 
present from British ofiScers, referred 
to, 3404. 

Sharpe, George H., report of, on assas- 
sination of President Lincoln and at- 
tempted assassination of Secretary 
Seward transmitted, 3792. 

Shaw, Leslie M.; banker, lawyer; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under I*resident Roose- 
velt ; b. Nov. 2, 1848, in Morristown, Vt. ; 
his early education was received in his na- 
tive town, and, removing to Iowa in 18()9, 
was graduated from Coruell College, at 
Mt. Vernon, and from Iowa College of Law 
in 1876; removed to Dc'uisoii, Iowa, nml 
went Into the banking business; came into 
political prominence through his reply to 
W. J. Bryan’s free silver theories ; elected 
Governor of Iowa in 1897 and 1899; soon 
became known as a sound Ri)eakoron i)oll1ienl 
and financial questions, and when Secretary 
Gage retired from the Treasury Mr. Sliaw 
was appointed ; he was called upon in 1902, 
1903, 1905 and 39()(> to relieve the strin- 
gency in the money market, and estab- 
lished what his successors continued as a 
treasury ‘‘relief fund” ; when his term ex 
pired March 4, 3907. became President of 
the Carnegie Trust Company of New York ; 
President of the International Monetary 
Conference at Indianapolis in 1898; active 
In affairs of the Methodist (Uiureh. 

Shelby, Isaac; pioneer, patriot, soldier, 
first and fifth governor of Kentucky, Sec- 
retary of War under I’resident Monroe ; b. 
Dec. 11, 1750, near North Mountain, Fred^ 
erlck Co., Md. ; removed with his father 
to the present site of Bristol, Tenn., In 
1771 and engag(‘(l in farming and cattle 
raising on a large scab'; eompelled to de- 
fend their properly against the Indians l>oth 
father and son received military commis-. 
sions In the Revolution ; Isaac was largely 
employed in engineer work and convoying 
stores ; active in military operations in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas with GcTl. Marlon; 
after the Revolution he settled on his farm, 
“Traveler’s Rest,” In Lincoln Co. (Ky.), 
then part of Virginia ; took part In the 
movement to set up a separate territory 
and became the first governor of Kentucky 
in 1791 ; served as a presidential elector 
every four years from 1800 to 1820; du^ 
ing 1812-13 under his patriotic calls thirty 
seven regiments, a total of more than 16,- 
000 men, volunteered for service against 
the British and Indians ; later he sent 2,20(5 
men to Gen. Jackson at New Ouieans and 
promisca 10,000 more should they be need- 
ed ; died July 18, 1826, on his estate in 
Kentucky ; counties in nine states have been 
named in bis honor. 
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Sbepley, Oeorge T., military governor 
of Louisiana, mentioned, 3378. 
Sheridan, Philip Henry; soldier; b. Al- 
bany, N. Y., March 6, 1831 ; graduated 
U. 8. Military Academy, 1853; served* with 
distinction throughout the Civil War, and 
was promoted to major-general, 1804 ; con- 
ducted campaigns against the Indians, 
1868 ; and was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the arn^ by iTesident Grant in 1869 ; 
succeeded Sherman in command of United 
States Army, and in 1888 was given the 
rank and pay of general, the rank to ter- 
minate with his life ; died Nonquitt, Mass., 
Aug. 6, 1888. 

Sheridan, Philip H.: 

Army of United States, order direct- 
ing, to assume command of, 4753. 
Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5204, 5353. 
Discussed, 5374. 

Increase in Army recommended by, 
4324. 

Letter of, regarding affairs on south- 
eastern frontier and violation of 
neutrality by Army, 3574. 
Major-general, appointment of, 3443. 
Sherley, Swagar; b. Louisville, Jeffer- 
son Co., Ky„ Nov. 28, 1871 ; studied law 
at the University of Virginia ; admitted to 
practice, 1891 ; admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme (’ourf of the United States, 
1898 ; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Ken- 
tucky. 

Sherman, James Schoolcraft, uiica, N. 

y., Vice-President of the United States 
during Taft administration ; b. Utica, Oct. 
24, 1855; mayor of Utica in 1884; elected 
to the 50th, 51st 53d, 541 h, 55th. 56th, 
67th, 68th, 69th and 60th Congresses ; 

elected Vice-President on the ticket with 
William H. Taft receiving 821 electoral 
votes to 162 for John W. Korn, of Indiana. 
Died Oct 30, 1912. 

Sherman, John (1823-1900) ; statesman 
and financier ; b. Lancaster, Ohio ; practiced 
law after 1844 ; member of Congress, 1855- 
61; United States Senator, 1861-77, and 
1877-97 ; Secretary of the Treasury under 
Hayes, 1877-81 : Secretary of State under 
McKinley, 1897-98 ; he practically directed 
the financial legislation of the country dur- 
ing and immediately after the Civil War ; 
the Sherman Bill, an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, was Introduced by 
him. 

Sherman, John: 

Canvass of vote for electors in Loui- 
siana, referred to, 4367. 

Secretary of State, 6473. 

Secretary of Treasury, resignation of, 
referred to, 4589. 

Sherman, Thomas W., brigadier-general 
in Army, seizure of Spanish vessel by, 
discussed, 3795. 

Sherman, WUliam Tecumseh; soldier ; b, 
Lancaster, Ohio, Peb. 8, 1820; graduated 
tj. S. Military Academy, 1840; served In 
the Seminole Indian War, and in California 
during the War with Mexico ; engaged as 
superintendent of a military sebo^ and 
professor of engineering and architecture In 
Alexandria, La., at the outbreak of the 


Civil War, and on the secession of Louis- 
iana resigned his position and was ap- 
pointed colonel in the Federal service ; rose 
successively by his distinguished services to 
the rank of major-general; during his great 
marches his army covered 2,600 miles ; 
made lieutenant-general U. S. A., July 25, 
1866 ; when Gen. Grant became President 
Sherman succeeded him as general of the 
army ; died New York City, Feb. 14, 1891, 
and was burled In Calvary Cemetery, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sherman, William T.: 

Appointed on commission to examine 
subject of reorganization of Army, 
4352. 

Army of United States, order direct- 
ing, to assume command of, 3974. 
Believed from command, 4753. 
Eetireme^t of, discussed, 4814. 

Ceremonies at Fort Sumter, under 
direction of, 3484. 

Command of Military Division of the 
Mississippi, assigned to, 3436. 

Confederate States, historical state- 
ment concerning public policy of 
executive departments of, filed by, 
4850. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5570, 5600. 

Increase in Army, recommended by, 
4330. 

Lands set apart by, for refugees and 
freedmen, referred to, 3549. 

Mentioned, 3812, 3816. 

Eeport of on conditions in Southern 
States, 3576. 

Bequested to proceed to Mexican 
frontier and communicate with 
American minister, 3641. 
Eeferred to, 3654. 

Thanks of President tendered, 3439. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
3834. 

Sherwood, Isaac E.; b. Stanford, Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y., Aug. 13, 1835; April 16, 
1861, the day following Lincoln’s call for 
volunteers, enlisted as a private and served 
with honor and distinction In the Civil 
War ; made brevet brigadier-general by 
President Lincoln Feb. 16, 1866, for long 
faithful service and conspicuous gallantry ; 
after the war located in Toledo ; was editor 
of the Toledo Commercial; later editorial 
writer on the Cleveland Leader; In 1868 he 
was elected secretary of State of Ohio, re- 
elected in 1870, serving four years ; organ- 
ized the bureau of statistics or Ohio ; elect- 
ed to the 43d Congress ; bought the Toledo 
Journal and edited It for nine years ; author 
of “Army Gray Back” (Illustrated poem) ; 
elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Ohio. 

Shields, Thomas, arrest and imprison- 
ment of, in Mexico, 4672, 4678, 4692, 

4696. 

Shively, Benjamin P.; b. St. Joseph Co., 
Ind., March 20, 1857 ; educated at the 
Northern Indiana Normal School at Val- 
paraiso and the University of Michigan; 
elected to the 48th Congress to fill a va- 
cancy and elected a Representative to the 
50th, 5l8t and 52d Congresses; and to tne 
United States Senate from Indiana, 1909. 
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Shonts^ Theodore P., Chairman Panama 
Canal Commission, 7020. 

Short, William; diplomat; b. Spring 
Garden, Surry Co., Va.. Sept. 80, 1759 ; 
graduated William and Mary College, 1779 ; 
went to France with Jefferson as secretary 
of legation in 1784: appointed by Washing- 
ton charg6 d’affaires, and transferred to 
The Hague as minister resident. 1794, and 
to Madrid as commissioner plenipotentiary 
and concluded several important treaties 
with Spain ; died Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 
1849. 

Short, William: 

Commissioner to Spain, nomination 
of, 107. 

Eeferred to, 184. 

Nomination of, as minister to — 
France, 50. 

Russia, 449. 

Spain, 148. 

Shriver, David, superintendent of Cum- 
berland road, 816. 

Shufeldt, Robert Wilson; naval officer; 
b. Red Hook, N. J.. Feb. 21, 1822; entered 
the service as midshipman, 1839 ; appointed 
consul-general to Cuba by Presidept Lin- 
coln in 1861, and served two years In 
Havana, when he resigned and took part 
in the naval operations of the South At- 
lantic and Gulf coast squadrons ; engaged 
in promoting a transit route across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec in 1801 and in 
1870-71 : was promoted to rear-admiral, 
1883, and retired Feb. 21. 1884 ; died Wash- 
ington, D. C.. Nov. 7, 1895. 

Shufeldt, Robert W.: 

Consul-general at Havana, 3344. 
Correspondence regarding Johanna 
Island, referred to, 4536. 

Cruise of, around the world, referred 
to, 4693. 

Sibley, George C., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 889. 

Sierra, Justo, communication from, re- 
garding suffering in Yucatan result- 
ing from Indian insurrections, 2431. 
Sieyis, Emmanuel Joseph, letter of, on 
death of Benjamin Franklin, 87. 
Simmons, F. M.; b. Jan. 20, 1854, In 
Jones Co., N. C., ; graduated at Trinity 
College, that State, with the degree of A. 
B., in June, 1873 ; admitted to the bar in 
1875 ; in 1886 was elected a member of 
the 50th Congress ; received the degree of 
LL.D. from Trinity College, N. C., June, 
1901 ; elected to the United States Senate 
for the term beginning March 4, 1901 ; 
reelected in 1907 and 1913 to represent 
North Carolina. 

Simmons, James Powler; b. Little Comp- 
ton, K. I., Sept. 10, 1795 ; received a classi- 
cal education ; farmer ; served In the lower 
brnach of the State legislature 1828-1841 ; 
United States Senator from Rhode Island 
1841-1847 ; again elected, serving from Dec. 
7, 1857, to December, 1862, when he re- 
fiijgmd ; died at Johnson, R. I., July 10, 

Simmons, James F., correspondence re- 
garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 215S. 


Simpson, Edward, member of Gnn 
Foundry Board, 4748. 

Simpson, Slingsby, vessel under, or- 
dered from and forbidden to reenter 
waters of United States, 391. 

Sims, Thetus Willrette; b. April 25, 
1862, in Wayne Co., Tenn. ; graduated law 
department of the Cumberland University, 
at Lebanon, Tenn., June, 1876 ; elected 
to the 55th, 5Gth, 67th, 58th, 59th, 60txi, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Tennessee. 

Sisson, Thomas Upton; h. Sept. 22, 1869 ; 
in Attala Co.. Miss., graduated at the South- 
western Presbyterian University at Clarkcs- 
ville, Tenn., taking the degree of A. B. 
in 1889 ; graduated in law at Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn., and was ad- 
mitted to tl;j^e bar at Memphis, Tenn., in 
1894 ; moved from Memphis to Winona, 
Miss., in 1895 ; served in the State senate ; 
elected to the 61st Congress from Missis- 
sippi, without opposition, and reelected to 
the C2d, 63d ana 64th Congresses. 

Sitgreave, Samuel, commissioner of 
United States, nomination of, 290. 
Sitting Bull: 

Disturbances caused by, discussed, 
4576. 

Surrender of, discussed, 4625, 4637. 
Slacum, George W., report of, relating 
to African slave trade transmitted, 
2268. 

SlaydeV James I.; b. in Kentucky; at- 
tended Was'hington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. ; member of the twenty-third 
legislature of Texas, but declined reelec- 
tion ; elected to the 55th and all subsequent 
Congresses including the G4th from Texas. 

Slemp, Campbell Bascom; h. Lee Co., 
Va., Sept. 4, 1870; served as page In the 
Virginia house of representatives, and was 
graduated from the Virginia Military In- 
stitute; elected to the 60th Congress to fill 
a vacancy and reelected to the 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congres,seB from Virginia. 

Slidell, John; b. New York in 1793; re- 
ceived a liberal education; studied law and 
began practice at New Orleans ; United 
States district attorney 1829-1883; elected 
a Representative from Louisiana to the 28th 
Congress as a State Rights Democrat ; re- 
elected to the 29th Congress, and resigned 
Nov. 10, 1845, having been appointed min- 
ister to Mexico, but that Government re- 
fused to accept him ; elected United States 
Senator from Louisiana (vice Pierre Soul6, 
resigned) and re-elected, serving from 1853 
to 1861 ; retired from the Senate and after- 
w’ards expelled ; arrested at Habana on the 
English mall steamer 7’rcnf while on his 
way to England, and brought to the United 
States and confined in Fort Warren ; soon 
released, and sailed for England Jan. 1, 
1862 ; died at London, July 29, 1871. 

SlideU, John: 

Confederate envoy to France, re- 
moval of, from British steamer 
Trent, 3262, 3263, 3264, 3267, 3268. 
Mission to Mexico for adjustment of 
differences discussed, 2288, 2415. 
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Sloan, Charles H.; b. Montlcello, Iowa, 
May 2, 1863 ; graduated Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College, 1884, and moved to Ne- 
braska same year ; twice elected piosecut- 
Ing attorney of Fillmore County ; elected 
to the Nebraska State Senate ; elected to 
the 02d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Nebraska. 

Sloat, John D., commander of the HU 
Louis, 1133. 

Smith, Albert, commissioner, on north- 
eastern boundary, 2023. 

Smith, Albert N., thanks of Congress 
to, r^ommended, 3277. 

Smitll, Caleb Blood, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Lincoln ; b. Boston, 
Mass., April 16, 1808 ; accompanied his 
parents to Ohio in 1814; graduated from 
the Miami University ; studied law and be- 
gan practice at Connersvllle, Ind. ; founded 
and edited the Indiana Sentinel in 1832; 
state representative 1833-1836, the iast 
year as Speaker ; elected a Representative 
from Indiana to the 28th, 29fn and .30th 
(Congresses ; Pn'sictcntlal Eloetor In 1840 ; 
moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he prac- 
ticed law ; Presidential Elector on the Fre- 
mont ticket in 1856 ; Secretary of the In- 
terior 1861-62, and resigned to become 
judge for the district of Indiana ; died at 
Indianapolis, ind., Jan. 7, 1884. 

Smith, Caleb B., ex-Secretary of Inte- 
rior, death of, announced and honors 
to be paid, memory of, 3432. 

Smith, Charles B.; b. Erie Co., N. 
Y., Sept 14, 1870 ; went to Arcadef Acad- 
emy, where he completed full course and 
was graduated ; for several years worked, 
alternatively at farming, railroad telegraph- 
ing. and newspai)er work ; became a re- 

f )orter on the Buffalo Courier, of which he 
ater In life was made editor-ln-chlef. Ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Buffalo 
Times, the Buffalo Evening Enquirer and 
the Buffalo Morning Courier; during hla 
connection with the Buffalo Times, acted 
as Albany correspondent of that pub- 
lication, and at the same time one of the 
associate editors of the Albany Argus ; own- 
er and editor of the Niagara Falls Journal; 
elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from New York. 

Smith, Charles E. ; editor ; Postmaster 
General under President McKinley; b. Feb. 
18, 3842, in Mansfield, Conn.; educated In 
Albany, N. Y. ; served as military secretary 
and judge advocate general In the early 
years of the Civil War ; In 1865, purchased 
the Albany Express and later became editor 
of the Journal ; became prominent in Repub- 
lican party and often wrote platforms and 
resolutions ; in 1880 went to Philadelphia 
and became editor and part owner of the 
Press ; appointed by President Harrison 
Minister to Russia ; succeeded James A. 
Gary as Postmaster General in 1898, and 
established rural free delivery. Mr. Smith 
was twice married and had no children. 
He died Jan. 19, 1908, in Philadelphia. 

Smith, Daniel; b. Fauquier County, Va., 
about 1740; one of the earliest settlers In 
Tennessee ; appointed by President Wash- 
ington secretary of the territory south of 
the Ohio River Jan. 7, 1790 ; a general of 
militia ; appointed a United States Senator 
from Tennessee (In place of Andrew 
Jackson, resigned), serving from Dec. 8, 


1798, to March 3, 1799 ; "lecvcd a Senator 
from Tennessee, serving from Dec. 2, 1805, 
to 1809, when he resigned ; died in Sumner 
County, Tenn., July 16, 1818. 

Smith, Daniel, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 834. 

Smith, Ellison^ DuEant; merchant and 
planter ; b. Aug. 1, 1860, Lynchburg, Sum- 
ter (now Lee) Co., S. C., entered Wofford 
College. Spartanburg, S. C., from which 
Institution he graduated In 1889 ; at Wof- 
ford he won gold medals in debate, science, 
and literature in his sophomore, junior, and 
senior years ; imunber of the legl'^latun' 
from Sumter County, 1896 to 3900; began 
the cotton movement in 1901, wiiloli re- 
sulted in the organization of the Farmois’ 
Protective Association: became' a naliotial 
figure on account of addresses at New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, Dallas, and ^^lireveporl ; 
was noininati'd for United States Senator 
from South C'arolina at a primarv election 
in September, 1908: elected, 3 909, for the 
term beginning March 4; reelected in 193 4. 

Smith, Emory, trial and conviction of 
Crawford Keys for murder of, 3059. 
Smith, General, negotiations of, at Now 
Orleans referred to, 3583. 

Smith, Hoke; b. Sept. 2, 1855, in N('w- 
ton, N. C., educated principally by 'nis 
father, Dr. II. 11. Smith, who was a profc'S- 
Ror in the TTnlversity of North Carolina : 
r(*ad law while tt'acblng school, and has 
been actively engaged in practice for 30 
years; marrlc'd Dec. 19, 1883, to Miss 
Birdie Cobb: Secretai-y of the intc'rior from 
March 4, 1893, to Sept. 1, 1890; was gover- 
nor of Georgia from July. 1907, to July 
1009, and from July 1, 1911, to Nov. 1.5, 
1911 ; elect(*d to the Seriate July 12, 1911, 
and resigned as govcaaior Nov. 15, 1911 ; 
reelected to the Senate for term ending 
March 3, 1921. 

Smith, Isaac, commissioner to cone hi do 
treaty with Indians, nomination of, 
203. 

Smith, John, alleged associate of Aaron 
Burr, 420. 

Smith, John Jay, imprisonment of, ]>y 
Mexican authorities referred to, 4376. 
Smith, J. M. 0 In early life h'arm'd 
painter and mason trade; was educated in 
Charlotte (Mich ) High School and tin* Uni- 
versity of Michigan : lawyer by profession, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Charlotte, and is Interested in farming; 
has been prosecuting attorney, alderman 
and member of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1908 ; was elected to the 62d, t)3d 
and 64th Congresses from Michigan. 

Smith, J. S,, dispatches of, relative to 
imprisonment of Davis Hatch, re- 
ferred to, 4113. 

Smith, John Walter; b. Snow.Hiii. Feb. 
6, 1845 ; educated at private schools and at 
Union Academy, and engaged in the lumber 
business In Maryland. Virginia, and North 
Carolina ; president of the First National 
Bank of Snow Hill, and director In many 
business and financial institutions : elected 
to represent Worcester ('ounty in the senate 
of Maryland in 1889. and was successively 
reelected In 1893 and 1897 ; was president 
of the State senate during the session of 
1894 ; was nominated and elected to Con- 
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gress from Maryland, 1898 ; was elected 
governor of Maryland by over 12,000 plu- 
rality In 1899 ; served from 1900 to 1904 ; 
was nominated by direct vote of the mem- 
bers of the Democratic party of Maryland 
on Nov. 6, 1907, by a plurality of 17,931, at 
the first primary election held in his State 
for United States Senator, to serve the 
term beginning March 4, 1909, and was 
thereafter elected United States Senator for 
that term by the general assembly of the 
State ; ho was elected United States Sen- 
ator at the same session of the Maryland 
legislature on March 24 to fill the vacancy 
oeeasionod by the death of Hon. William 
rinknev Whyte for the unexpIred term end- 
ing Mareh 3, 1909 ; reelected 1914, for term 
ending March 3, 1921. 

Smith, Melancton, thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 

Smith, Noah, district supervisor, nom- 
ination of, 91. 

Smith, Persifor F., correspondence re- 
garding affairs in California referred 
to, 2584. 

Smith, Robert; b. Peterboro, N. H., June 
1.:, 1802; attended the public schools; 

farmer, moved to Illinois and located at Al- 
ton ; served In the State house of represen- 
tatives 1830-1840; elected a Representative 
from Illinois to the 28th, 29th and 30th 
(. ongressos as a Democrat ; elected to the 
35th Congress ; died at Alton, 111., Dec. 21, 

1 807. 

Smith, Robert; lawyer; Secretary of the 
Navy and Attorney General under President 
.lefferson, and Secretary of State under 
President Madison ; b. November, 1757, In 
Lancaster, Pa. ; educated in the public schools 
and graduated Princeton in 1781; served in 
the Rcv'olutlouary War and was present 
at the battle of the Brandywine; after the 
war he studied law and began practice in 
Baltimore; Slate Senator in Maryland, 
17{)3, and Member of the House of Dele- 
gates 1790-1800; also member of the Baltic 
more (Hty Council ; appointed Secretary of 
the Navy by President Jefferson Jan. 26, 
1802, and served until 1805, when ho was 
made Attorney General ; held this office 
until 1809, when Madison appointed him 
Se(!retary of State; resigned in 1811, and 
declined the proffered appointment as Min- 
ister to Russia ; President of a branch of 
the American Bible Society and the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society; died Nov. 26, 
1842, in Baltimore. 

Smith, Robert, Secretary of State, 457. 
Smith, Thomas A., official conduct of, 
referred to, 970. 

Smith, W. H., correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, 2147. 

Smith, Watson, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 

Smith, William, official acts of, in Vir- 
ginia, declared null and void, 3535. 
Smith, William Alden; b. Dowagiac, 
Mich., May 12, 1859 ; studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar In 1883 ; was honored 
with the degree of master of arts by Dart- 
mouth College in June, 1901 ; Is president 
and principal owner of the Grand Rapids 
Herald; elected to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 


57th. 58th and 69th Congresses, and was 
unopposed for a seventh term and unani- 
mously re-elected to the 00th Congress ; 
elected to the United States Senate from 
Michigan for the term beginning March 4, 
1907 ; re-elected 1913 for term ending 
March 3, 1919. 

Smith, William F., special commissioner 
to investigate administration in mili- 
tary division bordering on Mississippi 
River, appointed, 3474. 

Smith, William Robert; b. Aug. 18, 1863, 
Smith Co., Tex. ; studied law In Tyler, 
Tex.; admitted to the bnr in 1885; ap- 
pointed by the governor judge of thsi^ thirty- 
second judicial district of Texas, to fill a 
vacancy ; re-eleetcd to the same offiee In 
1898 and 1900, without opposition ; elected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Texas. 

Smith, William S., district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 

Smithson, James. (See Smithsonian In- 
stitution.) 

Smoot, Reed; b. Jan. lO, 1862, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah ; educated at the State 
University and Brigham Young Acadenjy; 
Is a banker and w’oollen manufacturer; 
elected to the United States Senate from 
Utah, March 5, 1903, and for the terra of 
six years to begin March 4, 1909 ; re-elected 
in 1914 for term ending March 3, 1921. 

Southard, Samuel L., served as Secretary 
of War and as Secretary of the Treasury 
under President John Quincy Adams ; b. 
Baskingrldc, N. J., June 9, 1787 ; grad- 
uated from Princeton College In 1804 ; 
studied law and began practice at Ken- 
sington, N. J. ; appointed law reporter by 
the state legislature ; served one week 
as a member of the state legisla- 
ture, when he resigned to become as- 
sociate justice of the supreme court 
of Now Jersey ; Presidential elector 
In 1820; elected a United States Senator 
from New Jersey (vice J. J. Wilson, re- 
signed) as a Whig, serving from Feb. 16, 
1821, to March 3. 1823; Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury March 7, 182,5, to July 1. 
1825 ; also for a short time was Secretary of 
War; Attorney-General of Now Jersey; Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey in 1832 ; again elected 
a United States Senator, serving from De- 
cember 2, 1833, to May 3, 1842, when he 
resigned ; died at Fredericksburg, Va., June 
26, 1842. 

Spangler, Edward, implicated in assas- 
sination of President Lincolm, pro- 
ceedings of trial and verdict of mili- 
tary commission, 3532, 8538, 3534, 
3540, 3545, 3546. 

Sparkman, Stephen M.; lawyer ; b. in 
Hernando County, Fla., July 29, 1849 ; 
read law and was admitted to practice In 
1872 ; was state’s attorney for the sixth 
judicial circuit from 1878 to 1887 ; elected 
to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 68th. 59th, 
60th, 61st, C2d, 63(i and 64th Congresses. 

Sparrow, Thomas W., claims of, 
against Peru, 6099. 

Spear, Edward, lieutenant of artillery, 
nominations of, and reasons there- 
for, 56. 
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8p6ed» iTaxnes, Attorney-General under Pres- 
klent Lincoln ; b. Jefferson county, Ky., 
Marca 11, 1812. His ancestors were early 
pioneers of Kentucky, and promJinent pro- 
moters of all measures that helped to build 
up the material Interests of* the new terri- 
tory. He was graduated from St. Joseph’s 
College, Bardstown, Ky., In 1828, and was 
for a time clerk in the circuit and county 
courts. He studied law at Transylvania 
University, was admitted to the bar and 
began practice at Louisville In 18.‘t.3, be- 
coming one of the most distinguished jur- 
ists in Kentucky, occupying for a time the 
position of professor or law in the Louis- 
ville University. His well-known opposi- 
tion to slavery prevented him from having 
any strong political influence in pro-slavery 
days, but nia consistent and upright course 
brought him a great measure of public es- 
teem and confidence. In 1841 he was 
elected to the State Legislature, but in 1849 
he suffered a defeat in the state constitu- 
tional convention as the “emancipation” 
candidate against James Guthrie, candidate 
for the pro-slavery party. In the discus- 
sions that ensued In Kentucky upon f4ie 
question of secession, Mr. Speed threw the 
weight of his influence on the Union side, 
and to his earnest efforts la largely ascribed 
the decision of the state convention against 
secession. On the breaking out of the war. 
President Lincoln, who had been the life- 
long friend of Mr. Speed’s family, called 
upon him to assist in organizing the na- 
tional troops in his native state, making 
him mustering officer of volunteers for the 
first call for 75,000 men in 1801, July 
1863, he was selected by President Lincoln 
as the successor of Edward Bates as Attor- 
ney-General, which position ho resigned 
after the death of Mr. Lincoln, not being 
in accord with President Johnson’s admin- 
istration. He died at his homo in Ken- 
tucky, June 25, 1887. 

Speight, Jesse; b. Greene County, N. C., 
Sept. 22, 1795 ; received a public school 
education ; served several terms In both 
branches of the state legislature, and for a 
number of years was speaKor of the house ; 
elected a Representative from North Caro- 
lina to the 2lst, 22nd, 23ra, and 24th Con- 
gresses as a Democrat ; moved to Plymouth, 
Miss., and elected to the state house of 
representatives and chosen speaker ; elected 
a United States Senator from Mississippi 
as a Democrat, serving from Dec. 1, 1845, 
to May 1, 1847, when he died, at Columbus, 
Miss. 

Speight, J., correspondence regarding 
interference in elections, 1315. 
Spencer, John Canfield, Secretary of War 
and the Treasury under President Tyler; 
b. Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1788 ; graduated 
from Union College In 1806 ; studied law, 
and in 1809 began practice at Canandaigua, 
N. ,Y. ; served in the war of 1812 ; post- 
master at Canandaigua ; assistant attorney- 
general for the western part of New York 
in 1815; elected a Representative from New 
York to the T6th Congress as a Democrat; 
member of the state house of representa- 
tives 1820-21, and one year as Speaker ; 
State Senator 1824-1828! again a member 
of the State House of Representatives in 
1832; Secretary of State; appointed Secre- 
tary of War. Oct. 12, 1841, serving until 
March 3, 1843, when he was transferred to 
the Treasury Department, resigning May 3, 
1844 ; died at Albany, N. Y., May 18, 1855. 

Spencer, John 0.; 

Associate Justice Supreme Court, 


nomination of, and reasons there- 
for, 2181. ’ 

Correspondence regarding Dorris Re- 
bellion, 2152, 2153, 2155, 2157. 
Sprague, WllUam, correspondence re- 
garding Borr^s Rebellion, 2158. 
Stanbery, Henry; lawyer; Attorney-Gen- 
eral under President Johnson ; b. New York 
City, Feb. 20, 1808 ; graduated Washington 
(Pa.) College, 1819; moved to Ohio and 
engaged In practice of law, 1824-46, and 
became the first attorney-geueral of Ohio, 
1846-51 ; appointed Attorney General in 
Cabinet of President Johnson, 1866 ; died 
New York City, June 25, 1881, 

Stanbery, Henry; 

Counsel for President Johnson in im- 
peachment proceedings, 3924. 
Special commissioner to investigate 
administration in military division 
on Mississippi River, 3474. 
Standley, John S., delegate to the 
Choctaws for treaty purposes, men- 
tioned, 5668. 

Stanly, Edward; b. Newborn, N. C., about 
1811 ; studied law and admitted to the bar; 
served three terms in the house of commons 
of the state legislature and one term as 
speaker; attorney-general of North Carolina 
in 1847 ; elected a Whig Representative to 
the 25th, 2Gth, and 27th Congresses ; elected 
to the 31 St and 32d Congresses ; moved to 
California and practiced law ; for a few 
months military governor of North Caro- 
llna In 1862, but resigned and returned to 
Uallfornla ; died at San Francisco, Cal., 
July 12, 1872. 

Stanly, Edward, military governor of 
North Carolina, authority and action 
of, referred to, 3281. 

Stanton, Edwin McMasters (1814-1869); 

jurist and statesman ; b. Steubenville, 
Ohio ; Attorney-General from December, 
1860, until March, 1861 ; Secretary of War 
under Lincoln, 1862, and until his removal 
by Johnson, 1867 ; restored by the Senate 
in January, 1868: President Johnson’s at- 
tempt to remove him again in February of 
the same year led to the President’s Im- 
peachment ; Stanton resigned on the acquit- 
tal In May, 1868 ; four days prior to his 
death he was made an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Stanton, Edwin H.: 

Correspondence of, relative to the 
restoration of peace, 3461. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 4047. 

Discussion of, and orders concerning 
the suspension of, as Secretary of 
War and transfer of records to Gen. 
U. S. Grant, 3754, 3781, 3801. 
Negotiations for and correspondence 
regarding restoration of peace, 
3461. 

Secretary of War — 

Removal of, discussed and orders 
regarding, 3819, 3820, 3861. 
Suspension of, discussed and orders 
regarding, 8754, 3781, 3801. 
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Stayer, Anson, military superintendent 
of telegraphs, 3310. 

Steams, Frederick P., member of com- 
mittee to report upon sewerage sys- 
tem of District of Columbia, 5487, 
5514. 

Stock, Michael, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393. 

Stedman, Charles M.; b. Jan. 29, 1841, 
Plttsboro, Chatham County, N. C. ; pre- 
pared for college at the Plttsboro Academy 
by Rev, Daniel McGllvary, afterwards mis- 
sionary to Slam, and at the Donaldson 
Academy In Fayetteville by Rev. Daniel 
Johnson ; entered the ITnlveraity of North 
Carolina when he was 10 years of age, and 
graduated In 1861 ; when President Bu- 
chanan visited the university In 1859 he 
was chosen by the Philanthropic Society 
one of its orators for the occasion ; 
he received his diploma, but before 

the commencement exercises, when he 
was to deliver the salutatory address, 
in response to the call for volun- 

teers, he left the university and volun- 
teered as a private in the Payette Inde- 
pendent Light Infantry Company, which 
was In the First North Carolina Confed- 
erate ^or Bethel) Regiment; served with 
Lee’s army during the entire war, was 
three times wounded, and surrendered at 
Appomattox ; he was one of the twelve 
soldiers who were engaged In the first battle 
at Bethel and who siirroiulered with Lee at 
Appomattox ; at the close of the Civil War 
returned to Chatham County, where he 
taught school for a year ; while there he 
studied law. In 1867 he moved to Wil- 
mington, where he practiced law for many 
years ; has served as president of the North 
Carolina Bar Association ; director of the 
Guilford Battle Ground Co. ; elected to the 
62d, C3d and 64th Congresses from North 
Carolina. 

Steele, George W,, Governor of tho 
Territory of Oklahoma, letter, of, re- 
garding suffering caused by failure 
of crops by drought, among the set- 
tlers in Oklahoma, 5516. 

Steenerson, Halvor; h. June 30, 1852, 
in Dane Co., WIs., but removed to Min- 
nesota the following year, his parents hav- 
ing settled in Houston County ; elected 
State Senator and served In the sessions of 
1883 and 1885; in 1904, In recognition of 
his services to them, he was adopted as a 
member of the Mississippi band of Chip- 
pewa Indians in Minnesota ; elected to the 
68th, 69th, 60th, 01st, 62d, 03d and 04th 
Congresses from Minnesota. 

Steinberger, A. B., special agent to 
Samoa, power conferred upon, re- 
ferred to, 4315, 4382. 

Stellwagen, Henry 8 ., commander of 
Constitution f acceptance of sword by, 
for services rendered British vessel 
Mersey, referred to, 3460. 

Stephens, Alexander H.: 

Member of commission to confer with 
President regarding termination of 
War between the States, 3461. 
Pardon applied for by, order regard- 
ing, 3550. 

Stephens, Hubert D., b. New Albany, 
Union County, Miss., July 2, 1875; has 


always lived In his native town; graduated 
in law at the Univeisity of Mississippi, 
and was admitted to the bar shortly before 
reaching his majority ; elected district at- 
torney in a district compovsecl of eight coun- 
ties ; re.signed In April, 1010, and was 
elected to the 62d, 03a and 64th Congresses 
from Mississippi. 

Stephens, John Hall; b. Sheiby Co., 
Tex. ; graduated from the law department 
of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., 
1872; served as state senator In the 
21st and 22d legislatures of Texas; elect- 
ed to the 65th. 60th, filth, fiSth, 59th, 00th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Texas. 

Stephenson, Isaac; lumberman, farmer, 
and banker ; b. near Fredericton, York Co.. 
New Brunswick. June 18, 1829; moved to 
Wisconsin in 1845, and engaged In the lum- 
ber trade at Escaiinha, Mich. : was a Rep- 
resentative from Wisconsin in the 48th, 
49th and 50th Congresses; elected to the 
United States Senate, 1007, to till out the 
unoxplred term of Hon. J. C. Spooner; re- 
elected March 4, 1009. for term ending 
March 3, 1915, from Wisconsin. 

Sterling, John A.; b. near Leroy, 111., 
Feb. 1, 1857 ; admitted to the bar in De- 
cember, 1884 ; elected to the 58th, 59th, 
00th, 01st, 02d and 04th Congresses from 
Illinois. 

Sternberg, George M., designated to ' 
attend Sanitary Conference at Rome, 
4898. 

Steuart, William M ., commissioner to 
investigate affairs of New York cus- 
tom-house, 2005, 2014. 

Steuben, Baron von, descendants of, 
present at Yorktown Centennial, 4626. 

Stevens, Frederick Clement; b. Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 1, 1801 ; graduated from law 
school of the State University of Iowa, 
and admitted to the bar lii 1884 ; elected to 
the legislature of Minnesota in 1888 and 
1890, and to the 55th, 5Gth, 57th, 58th. 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Minnesota. 

Stevens, Isaac Ingalls; soldier; b. An- 
dover, Mass., March 25, 1818; graduated 
U. S. Military Academy, 1839 ; for his ser- 
vice in tho Mexican War he was bre vetted 
captain and major ; appointed governor of 
Washington Territory, 1853, and had charge 
of the exploration of the northern route for 
the Pacific Railroad; did commendable 
work In clvlllzin^'' the Indians of the North- 
west ; delegate from Washington Territory 
to the 35th and 30th Congresses ; at the 
outbreak of the Civil War lie was made a 
brigadier-general and colonel of a New York 
regiment ; killed in l)attle. while leading a 
charge, near Chantilly, Va., Sept. 1, 1802. 

Stevens, Isaac I.: 

Governor of Washington Territory — 
Mentioned, 3067. 

Proclamation of martial law by, re- 
ferred to, 2956. 

Major-general of volunteers, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, 3363. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
2836, 2895, 2912, 2913, 2914. 
Stevens, John F., engineer of Panama 
Canal, 7020. 
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Stevens, Thaddeus (1793-1868) ; Btatee- 
man; b. in Caledonia Co., Vt. ; after study- 
ing law he removed to Gettysburg, Pa., 
1816 ; entered the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Whig member of Congress, 1849- 
63 ; changed his political views and was 
Republican member of Congress, 1859-68, 
becoming one of the leaders of the radical 
wing of that party ; consistent opponent of 
slavery and an advocate of reconstruction: 
manager of the impeachment proceedings of 
President Johnson in 1868. 

Stevenson, Adlal Ewing; politician and 
twenty-third Vice-President of United 
Stales ; b. Christian Co., Ky., In 1835 ; re- 
moved to Bloomington, 111., and was a 
member of Congress, 1875-77 and 1879-81 ; 
elected Vlce-Prcsldont with Cleveland, 
1893 97, and was an unsuccessful candidate 
for re-election in 1900. 

Stevenson, Andrew; diplomat ; b. Cul- 
pepper Co., Vu., 1784; admitted to the bar 
and became a representative In the legis- 
lature, 1804-20 ; member of the 18th to 23d 
Congresses from Dec. 1, 1823, to June 2, 
1834, from Virginia; minister to Great 
Britain, 1836-41; died Albemarle Co., Va., 
June 25. 1857. 

Stevenson, Andrew, minister to Great 
Britain: 

Correspondence regarding — 
Imprisonment of E. S. Greely, 1575, 
1622. 

Northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Nomination of, discussed, 1272. 
Stewart, Alexander T.; merchant; b. 
Del. 12, 1803, In Lisburue, near Belfast. Ire- 
land ; educated in Belfast and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, with the idea of entering 
the ministry, but the death of ids father 
Interfered with his plans and he wont to 
New York in 1823 ; maintained himself as 
a tutor for some time, until by the death 
of his grandfather lie inherited $3,000 or 
$4,090; with this capital he entered the 
drygoous imslm'ss, and. In 1848, erected a 
marble l)ulldlng at Broadway and Chamiiera 
street In New York, which was for many 
years ctdebrated as the finest drygoods 
store in the country; at the outbreak of 
the civil war he was a muUlmillionaire, and 
in 1862 completed a stone and Iron store 
building at Broadway and Tenth street, 
for his expanding business ; by making 
large purchases he gained control of the 
<*otton market, and, securing the output of 
several large woolen mills In New York 
and New England, he manufactured uni- 
forms and clothing for the troops which 
were being hurried to the front ; ho be- 
came a warm personal friend of General 
Crnnt, and when the latter became Presi- 
dent he tendered the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury to Mr. Stewart, and after 
his unanimous confirmation by the Senate it 
was found to be contrary to law to appoint 
a government contractor to a federal posi- 
tion ; Mr. Stewart made many Investment^ 
in real estate and at the time of his death 
owned the Grand Union Hotel at Sara- 
toga Springs, and a large estate at Gar- 
den t3ty, L. I., and was worth perhaps 
$40,000,000; died April 10, 1876, in New 
Y'ork. 

Stewart, Alexander T., nomination and 
confirmation of, as Secretary of 
Treasury, discussed, 3962. 
Withdrawal of message, 3963. 


Stewart, Charles: 

Charges against, discussed, 847. 
Court-martial of, referred to, 889. 
Nomination of, discussed, 3063. 
Stewart, William A., imprisonment, 
conviction, and release of, at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, 2772. 

Stickney, Amos, report of, on protec- 
tion of levees, referred to, 4797. 
Stickney, William, member of Ponca 
Indian Commission, 4582. 

Stivers, Charles B., joint resolution de- 
claring retirement of, from Army 
legal, etc., vetoed, 5526. 

Stockton, Robert Field; naval officer; 
b. Princeton, N. J., Ang. 20, 1795 ; entered 
navy as midshipman Sept. 1, 1811, aboard 
the President: on duty with the Mediter- 
ranean sQuadrou in the Algerine War; 
founded the colony of Liberia in West 
Africa ; promoted to eomuiantler-In-chief of 
the Pacific .sipiadron, October, 1845; with 
Col. John C. Fr<3nioiit captured Los Augdes. 
Cal., Aug, 13, 1846. and established civil 
government : was elected Senator from New 
Jersey in 1851, and resigned in 1853; died 
at Princeton, N. J., Oct. 7, 1866. 

Stockton, Robert F.: 

Captain in Navy, nomination of, and 
reasons therefore, 1745. 
Construction of the Prlncclon under 
direction of, referred to, 2130. 
Stoddert, Benjamin, Secretary of the Navy 
under President John Adams, and for a 
short time acted as Secretary of War; b. 
In Charles County, Md., in 1751, a descend- 
ant of an old Scotch family. His grand- 
father settled in Maryland about 1675, and 
his father, Capt. Janies Stoddert, was an 
officer in the old French and Indian war, 
and was kllh'd at the defeat of Gen. Brad- 
dock. Benjamin Stoddert was brought up 
as a merchant, but on the outbreak of the 
war of the n*volution joliu'd the army ; was 
made captain of cavalry, and servt'd active- 
ly and with distinction up to the time of 
the battle of Brandywine, when h(‘ held the 
rank of major. In that engagement he was 
severely wounded and was obliged to retire. 
He was secretary of the board of war, in 
which po.sitiou iie .continued until the end 
of 1781. After the declaration of peace he 
settled in Georgetown, D. C., in buslnesa 
of general merchandizing, and was very 
successful. In May, 1798, he was appointed 
secretary of the navy by I*resident Adams 
to succeed George Cabot, being the second 
to occupy that position, and the first to 
formate a naval force for the defence of 
the Infant states. He continued in the naval 
department until March 4, 1801. After- 
ward for a time he was acting secretary of 
war. At the close of Adams’ administra- 
tion he devoted himself to settling 'his busi- 
ness affairs, which had been neglected, and 
he soon afterward retired to private life. 
He died in Bladensburg, Md., Dec. 18, 1813. 

Stone, Claudius U.; b. Menard Co., 111., 
May 11, 1879 ; educated In the public 
schools and later completed commercial and 
college courses ; served as a corporal In 
Company K, Fourth Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, for 12 months during the Snanish- 
Amerlcan War. Four months of this time 
he spent in Cuba ; In 1902 he was chosen 
county superintendent of schools of Peoria 
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County ; In 1909 he was chosen president 
of the association of county superintendents 
of schools of the state ; is state historian of 
the United iSpanish-American War Vet- 
erans ; studied law, was admitted to the bar 
and formed a partnership with Judge L. O. 
Eagleton ; married in 1902 to Miss Gene- 
vieve C. Francis ; elected to the 62d, 68d 
and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 

Stone, WlUiam O'.; b. May 7. 1848, In 
Madison County, Ky. ; graduated from Mis- 
souri University, which later conferred upon 
him the degree of LL. D. ; admitted to the 
bar in 1869 prosecuting attorney of Ver- 
non County ; Representative In the 49th, 
50th and 51st Congresses; governor of Mis- 
souri, 1893-1897; elected to the United 
States Senate from Missouri for the term 
beginning March 4, 1903, and re-elected in 
1909 and 1914, for term ending March 3, 
1921. 

Stone, William, report of, on slaughter 
of American citizens in South Caro- 
lina, transmitted, 4329. 

Storer, George W., conduct of, referred 
to, 2528. 

Straus, Oscar S.; diplomatist; b. Dec. 23, 
1850, in Otterberg, Rhenish Bavaria i 
brought to America by his parents in 1854 
and s('ltled in Talbotton, Ga. ; after three 
years the family moved to New York and 
established the Importing house of L. Straus 
& Son; Oscar attended Columbia Grammar 
School two years and then entered Columbia 
College, graduating In 1871 ; began the 
practice of law in' 1873; appointed Minis- 
ter to Turkey l)y President Cleveland in 
1887; reappointed by Presidents Harrison 
and MoKlnipy ; ho was of great service to 
("hristijin mis.sionary societies in securing 
for them privileges and Immunities In Tur- 
key ; gained high favor from the Sultan, 
who olTered to decorate him with the high- 
est order of the empire, but was prevented 
l)y the law which forbids foreign represen- 
tatives accepting presents ; he has been the 
recipient of honorary degrees by several 
college.s. 

Street, George F., correspondence re- 
garding northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Stringham, Silas H., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3284. 

Stuart, Alexander H. H., Secretary of the 
Interior under President Fillmore ; b. 
Staunton, Va., April 2, 1807 ; graduated 
from William and Mary College ; studied 
law, and in 1828 began practice at Staun- 
ton ; served In the state house of repre- 
sentatives 1836-1838; elected a represen- 
falive from Virginia to the 27th Congress 
as a Whig ; Presidential elector on the Clay 
ticket in 1844 and the Taylor ticket In 
1848: Secretary of the Interior 18.50-1853; 
member of the State Senate 1857-1861 : 
delegate to the National Union convention 
in 1866; claimed to 'have been elected a 
Representative from Virginia to the 9th 
Congress, but not admitted to his seat ; 
died at Staunton, Va., Feb. 13, 1891. 

Stuart, Charles B., report of waterway, 
referred to, 3402. 

Stuart, George H., member of Indian 

commission, 


Sullivan, John T., director of Bank of 
United States, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1260. 

Sulloway, Cyrus Adams; b. Grafton, N. 
H., June 8, 1839 ; studied law, admitted to 
the bar in 1863 ; member of the New 
Hampshire house of representatives in 1872- 
73 and from 1887 to 1893, Inclusive ; elected 
to the 54th. 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Congresses from 
New Hampshire. 

Sumner, Charles (1811-1874); states- 
man, b. Boston, Mass. ; after a period of 
foreign travel, 1837-40, he became a strong 
opponent of slavery ; at first a Whig, he 
became a Free-Soiler In 1848, and was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress ; elect- 
ed United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts by Free-Sollers and Democrats, 1851 ; 
re-elected as a Republican in 1857, 1863 
and 1869 ; from 1856 to 1859 he was not 
In his seat in the Senate ; was an ardent 
anti-slavery worker ; chairman of foreign 
affairs, 1861, until his removal, 1871, for 
opposing Grant’s scheme for annexing Santo 
Domingo; supported the Civil Rights Bill; 
and bitterly opposed Grant’s re-election In 
1872. 

Sumner, Edwin V., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2727. 

Suplee, Edwin M., report of, on Navajo 
Indians, transmitted, 5782. 

Surratt, John H.: 

Discovery and arrest of, referred to, 
3657, 3659. 

Reward offered for arrest of, re- 
voked, 3551. 

Trial of, referred to, 3799. 

Surratt, Mary E., implicated in assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, pro- 
ceedings of trial of, and verdict of 
military commission, 3532, 3533, 

3534, 3540, 3545, 3546. 

Sutherland, George; b. March 25, 1862, 
In Buckinghamshire, England ; studied law 
at the University of Michigan, i)eing ad- 
mitted to practice in the supreme court of 
that State In March. 1883; State Senator 
in the first State legislature of Utah ; elect- 
ed to the 57th Congress : declined renomina- 
tlon to the 5Rth ; elected to the United 
States Senate by the TTtnh Legislature for 
the term beginning March 4, 1905; re- 

elected in 1911, for term ending March 3, 
1917. 

Swanson, Claude A.; b. Swansonvllle, 
Pittsylvania County, Va., March 31, 1862; 
attended public school until he attained 
the age of 16, then attended the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute for one session ; mat- 
riculated at Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, Va., and remained there three ses- 
sions. graduating with the degree of A. B. 
In 1885; studied law at the University of 
Virginia, graduating wdth the degree of 
B. L. in 1886 ; practiced law at Chatham, 
Va., until he was nominated and elected to 
the 53d Congress; re-elected to the 54th, 
55th, 56th, 57th, 58th and 59th Con- 

gresses ; was a candidate in the Democratic 
primary for governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia in 1905; was nominated and elected 
In November, 1905 ; resigned his seat In 
Congress and was Inaugurated and served 
as governor ot Virginia until Feb. 1, 1910 ; 
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on Aiig. 1, 1010, h(? was appointed by Gov. 
WillJani Hodges Mann to fill the vacancy In 
the United States Senate occasioned by the 
death of Senator John Warwick Daniel for 
the remainder of his unexpired term, ending 
March 3, 1011 ; reappointed by Gov. Mann 
from March 4, 1911, until the meeting of 
the General Asacmbly of Virginia ; elected 
to fill the nnexplred term beginning March 
4, 1911, and ending March 4, 1917. 

Swartwout, Samuel, crimes charged 

against, 405. 

Default of, referred to, 1709, 1723. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 

3277. 

Switzer, Robert M.; b. March 6. 1863, 
near Galllpolls, Ohio, and his education con- 
sisted of instruction in the country dis- 
trict schools, a few terms at the Gallia 
Academy, and about five terms at Rio 
Grande College, all in his native county ; 
has always lived In Gallia county, Ohio, at 
or near Galllpolls ; was admitted to the 
practice of law in the courts of Ohio In 
i81)2, and has been continuously engaged In 
the practice of law at Galllpolls, Ohio; 
elected prosecuting attorney; elected to the 
§2d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Ohio. 


Sylvester, Isaac A., appropriation for 
payment of claim of, recommended, 
4668. 

Symmes, John Cleves; jurist, soldier; b. 
Long Island, N. Y., July 21, 1742, removed 
to New Jersey, chairman of the Committee 
of Safety of Sussex Co., 1774 ; one of the 
committee which framed the first State Con- 
stitution : distinguished himself In the revo- 
lutionary army and became colonel ; in 1787 
headed an organization which purchased a 
tract of 1,000 acres of land along the Ohio 
and Miami rivers and founded the settle- 
ments of North Bend and Cincinnati ; ap- 
pointed by Congress one of the three Judges 
of the Northwest Territory In 1788 ; died 
Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 1814. 

Ssnnmes, John C.: 

Lands lying within patent of, re- 
ferred to, 807. 

Lands on Great Miami purchased by, 
referred to, 105. 

Trescot, William H. ; 

Mentioned, 4561. 

Special envoy extraordinary to 
Peru, Chile, and Bolivia, referred 
to, 4694. 
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Taft| Alplionso; jurist, diplomatist ; See- 
rotary of State and Attorney General under 
President Grant, Minister to Austria and 
Russia : b. Nov. 5, 1814, at Townsend, 
Vt. ; educated in the country schools and 
when nineteen years old entered Yale Col- 
lege and graduated in 1833 ; taught school, 
tutored and studied law and in 1838, ad- 
mitted to the bar in New Haven, Conn. ; 
went to Cincinnati, where he built up a 
lucrative law practice; was an influen- 
tial factor in making Cincinnati a great 
railroad center as well as energetic In edu- 
cational and other public matters; in 1850 
was a member of the convention which 
nominated John Fremont for President, 
and later Judge of the Supreme (?ourt of 
(.'incinuutl ; he was defeated for member of 
C'ougiosK and for (xovei’iior of Ohio; warmly 
supported Hayes for President; In March, 
1870 President Grant appointed him Secre- 
tary of War and three months later trans- 
ferred him to the ofllce of Attorney Gen- 
eral. where he remained until the close of 
the administration; resumed law practice 
until in 188i: when Arthxir appointed him 
Minister to Austria, w'hence he was trans- 
ferred to Russia In 1884 ; went to South 
America for his health, and on returning 
died May, 1891, in San Diego, Cal. 

Taft, Lydia A., act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 6106. 

Taft, WiUiam H., biography of, 7661. 
Taney, Roger Brooke (1777-1864) ; jurist 
and cabinet officer ; b. Calvert Co., Md. ; 
began the practice of law 1799 and became 
a leading Federalist ; attorney-general of 
Maryland 1827; changed his politics and 
supported Andrew Jackson, who made him 
attorney-general 1831-1833; as secretarv of 
the treasury he removed the deposits from 
the United States Bank, which his prede- 
cessor, William J. Duane, had refused to 
do ; when Congress assembled it refused to 
sanction his appointment ; his nomination 
as associate lust lee of the Supreme Court 
was not coiiflrmed by the Senate ; on the 
death of John Marshall, in 1836, Taney was 
appointed chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where, in 1857, 
he gave his famous di^elsion in the Dred 
Scott case ; he was for long the main bul- 
wark of slavery throughout the U.nlon. 

Tappan, Samuel F., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3834. 

Tate, James H., consul at Buenos Ayres, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
2271. 

Taussig, Edward D., member of board 
of management of Government ex- 
hibit at World Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 5833. 

Taylor, David, claim of, referred to, 
2678. 

Taylor, Edward Thomas; b. Metamora, 
Woodford Co., 111., June 19, 1858 ; moved 
to Leadville, Colo., and graduated from the 
law department of the University of Michi- 
gan In 1884, receiving t±ie degree of LL. B. ; 
1896 was elected state senator, and served 
twelve years in that capacity, and has the 
reputation of having been the author of 
more important laws and constitutional 
amendments than any person that ever sat 
In any legislature of any state In the Union 
during the entire history of this Govern- 
ment — over for^ general statutes and five 


Teny 

separate constitutional amendments that 
were adopted by a general vote of the peo- 
ple ; elected to the 61 st, 62d, 63d, and (j4th 
Congresses from Colorado at large. 

Taylor, George Washington; b. jan. 16, 

1849, in Montgomery Co., Ala. ; was ad- 
mitted to practice law at Mobile, Ala., 
November, 1871 ; entered the army as a Con- 
federate soldier at the age of fifteen years, 
In November, 1864, being then a student at 
the academy In Columbia, S. ''C., and served 
till the end of the war ; elected to general 
assembly of Alabama in 1878, and served 
one term: elected to the 55th, 56th, 57 tl), 
58th. 59th, 60t*h, 61 st, 62d, and 63d Con- 
gresses from Alabama. 

Taylor, John, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 326. 
Taylor, Margaret S., resolution of Con- 
gress on death of husband, transmit- 
ted to, 2598. 

Taylor, N. P., register in land office at 
St. Louis, conduct of, referred to, 
2010. 

Taylor, Nathaniel G., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 3827. 

Taylor, Robert Love; lawyer; b. July 31* 

1850, at Happy Valley, Carter Co., Tenn., 
at the place on the Wautauge River where 
the first fort was established by John Se- 
vier ; elected to the 4Cth Congress in 1878 ; 
elected governor of Tennessee 1886, and re- 
elected in 1888 ; elected governor for a 
third term in 1896 ; represented the dis- 
trict in Congress represented before him by 
his father, Nathaniel G. Taylor, and after 
him by 'his brother, Alfred A. Taylor, the 
latter of whom he defeated for governor in 
188t>; nominated for Tinited States Senate 
in the Democratic primary election, May, 
1906, and elected In January, 1907. 

Taylor, Zachary, biography of, 2541. 
Teller, Henry M.; lawyer; Secretary of 
the Interior under President Arthur; b. 
May 23, 1830, in Allegany Co., N. Y. ; his 
father was a w'ell-to-do fanner and 
gave him a good education; after leav- 
ing school he studied law, moved to Il- 
linois and practiced three years ; in 
1861 he went to Colorado and settled in 
Central City, the chief mining town of the 
territory; affiliated with the Kcpiibllcans in 
politics, and when the State was admitted 
to the Union was elected to the United 
Stales Senate, where he served until 1882, 
when he wms appointed Secretary of the 
Interior by President Arthur ; March 3, 
1886, he retired from the cabinet and Im- 
mediately took hl.s seat In ihe Senate to 
which he had been elected to succeed Na- 
thaniel P. Hill ; he was again chosen in 
1891; died B"eb. 23, 1914. 

Terrill, William R., brigadier-general in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 3362. 

Terry, Alfred H., report of, on disaster 
to forces under Gen. Custer trans- 
mitted, 4327. 

Terry, David S., assault by, upon Jus- 
tice Field, discussed, 5477. 

Terry, Elias S., commissioner to adjudi- 
cate claim of David Taylor, 2678. 
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Thacher, John M., report of, on Inter- 
national Patent Congress referred to, 
4215. 

Thayer, Sylvanus, brevet colonel in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 1696. 

Thomas, Francis; b. Frederick County, 
Md., B'eb. 3, 1799 ; graduated from St. 
John’s College, Annapolis ; studied law, and 
began practice at Frankvllle ; member of 
the state house of representatives 1822, 
1827, and 1829, the last year as speaker; 
elected a Representative from Maryland to 
the 22d CoDgress as a Democrat ; again 
elected to th€* 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th 
Congr(*s8e8 ; president of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal for two years ; governor of 
Maryland 1841-44; a delegate in 1850 to 
the state constitutional convention ; elected 
a Representative to the 37th Congress as a 
Union Repiiblican ; re-elected to the 38th, 
89th, and 40th Congresses ; collector of in- 
ternal reven\ie 1870-1872 ; minister to Peru 
from 1872 to 1875; died Jan. 22. 1876, 
near Fraukllnville, Md. 

Thomas, Francis, agreement with Peru, 

signed by, 4212. 

Thomas, George H., statue of, to be un- 
veiled, 4509. 

Thomas, Lorenzo; soldier; Secretary of 
War ad interim; b. Oct. 20, 1804, in New 
Castle, Del. ; his father and grandfather 
were respectively soldiers in the War of 
1812 and the Revolution; Lorenzo was 
graduated from the Military Academy at 
West Point In 1823, and served in the 
Florida war until 1837 ; assistant Adju- 
tant (leiieral In Washington till the break- 
ing out of the Mexican War, during which 
he was chief of stuff to Gen. William O. 
Butler (1846-1848) ; brevetted lieutenant 
colonel for gallantry at Monterey ; returned 
to lae adjutant general’s ofllco and when 
the Civil War broke out was chief of staff 
to Gen. Winfield Scott ; brevetted briga- 
dier general 18(>1, and served ns adjutant 
general during the Civil War; brevetted 
major general In 1865 ; Feb. 28, 1808, Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed him Secretary of 
War to succeed Edwin M. Stanton, re- 
moved ; the impeachment of the President 
prevented this order from going into effect, 
and Thomas never entered upon the duties 
of the office. He died March 2, 1875, In 
Washington. 

Thomas, Lorenzo, Secretary of War ad 
interim, directed to act as, 3819, 3861. 
Thomas, Philip Francis; Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Buchanan ; b. 
Talbot County, Md., Sept. 12, 1810 ; re- 
ceived a liberal education ; studied law, 
and began practice at Easton, Md., In 
1831 ; member of, the State constitutional 
convention In 18M ; member of the State 
house of delegates 1838, 1843 and 1845 ; 
elected a Representative ffom Maryland to 
the 26th Congress : elected Governor of 
Maryland in 1847 : appointed Commis- 
sioner of Patents Feb. 16, 1860; Secretary 
of the Treasury, 1860-61 ; elected a United 
States Senator from Maryland, but was 
not admitted to his seat ; elected a Repre- 
sentative to the 44th Congress as a Demo- 
crat; died at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 2, 1890, 

Thompson, Clark W., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 3411. 


Thompson, Elizabeth, Carpenter ’s paint- 
ing of Lincoln and Cabinet at read- 
ing of Emancipation Proclamation 
presented to Congress by, 4435. 
Thompson, Jacob; Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under President Buchanan ; b. Caswell 
County, N. C., May 15, 1810 ; graduated 
from the University of North Carolina, and 
afterwards served as a tutor ; studied law, 
and in 1835 began practice in Mississippi: 
elected a Representative from Mississippi 
to the 26t*h Congress as a Democrat on a 
general ticket ; re-elected to the 27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th and 31st Congresses ; declined 
a re-election ; Secretary of the Interior, 
March 6, 1857, until he resigned, Jan. 8, 
1861 ; served In the Confederate army : 
governor of Mississippi 1802-1864 •. special 
agent of the Confederate Government in 
Canada ; died at Memphis, Tenn., March 24, 
1885. 

Thompson, Jacob: 

Order exempting from arrest during 
journey to Washington, 3438. 
Reward offered for arrest of, 3505. 
Revoked, 3551. 

Thompson, Richard W.; Secretary of the 
Navy under President Hayes ; b. Culpeper 
County, Va., June 9, 1809 ; received a 

classical education : moved to Kentucky In 
1831 ; clerk In a store ; moved to Lawrence 
County, Ind. ; taught school : studied law, 
and in 1834 began practicing at Bedford, 
Ind. ; member of the State ‘house of ronre- 
sentatlves 1834-35; State Senator 1830- 
37 ; elected a representative from Indiana 
to the 27th Congress as a Whig; Presi- 
dential elector in 1840 on the Harrison and 
Tyler ticket ; elected to the 30th Congrc'ss 
as a Whig ; declined a renomination ; de- 
clined the Austrian mission ; declined the 
recordershlp of the General Land rifflce of- 
fered him by President Fillmore ; delegate 
to the national Republican convention of 
1869 at Chicago ; Presidential elector on 
the Lincoln and Jo'hnson ticket in 1804 ; 
delegate to the national Republican conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1808. and at Cincin- 
nati in 1870 : Secretary of the Navy March 
12, 1877-1881. resigning to become chair- 

man of the American Committee of the 
Panama Canal Company ; director of the 
Panama Railroad Company ; died Feb. 9, 
1900. 

Thompson, Richard W., claim of, for al- 
leged services to Menominee Indians, 
2839. 

Thompson, Smith; lawyer, jurist; Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Monroe ; 
b. Jan. 17, 1768, in Stanford, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y. ; received a liberal education and was 
graduated at Princeton in 1788; studied 
law under Chancellor Kent in Poughkeepsie, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1792 ; be^ 
gan practice In Troy, but returffcd to 
Poughkeepsie and in 1800 was elected to 
the State Legislature and the following year 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention ; 
associate Justice of the State Supreme Court 
1802-1814; Chief Justice 1814-1818, when 
President Monroe apnointed him Secretary 
of the Navy to succeed B. M. Crownln- 
shleld ; resigned in 1823 to become a Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
a position he held until his death Dec. 18, 
1843, in Poughkeepsie. 

Thomson, Charles, informs Washington 
of his election as President, 34. 
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Thorn, Owen, claim of, against Great 
Britain referred to, 3964. 

Thornton, Sir Edward, umpire of com- 
mission to adjudicate differences be- 
tween Mexico and United States, 
4359. 

Thornton, James S., lieutenant-com- 
mander in Navy, advancement in 
grade of, recommended, 3458. 
Thornton, John R.; b. Iberville Pariah, 
La., Aug. 25, 1846 ; resided in Rapides 
Parish, La., since 1853 ; left Louisiana 
Ktate University in 1803 and volunteered 
in (Confederate States Army, in which he 
served as private until close of (^Ivil War ; 
followed agriculture for an occupation until 
1877, when he was licensed by tlie Supreme 
(\)urt of Louisiana to practice law, and has 
followed that profession ever since ; served 
as Judge of Rapides Parish, La., from 1878 
to 1880; member of the last state consti- 
tutional convention of Louisiana in 1898 ; 
member of the board of supervisors, Louisi- 
ana State University ; one of the three 
I.oiiisiana commissioners to conference on 
uniform laws for the United States, and 
vice-president of that body ; member of the 
American Bar Association and ,one of the 
local council of that body in Louisiana ; 
appointed Aug. 27, 1910, by the governor 
of Louisiana as United States Senator in 
place of Hon. S. D. McEnery, deceased, and 
elected Dec. 7, 1910, for term ending March 
3, 1915. 

Thornton, William, commissioner of 
Washington City, 304. 

Thrasher, John S.: 

Imprisonment of, at Havana, 2676. 
Trial and sentence of, referred to, 
2677. 

Thurston, Lorln A.: 

Hawaiian minister to TTnitod States, 
recall of, discussed, 6065. 

Member of commission concluding 
treaty for annoxation of Hawaiian 
Islands, 5783. 

Representative of provisional govern- 
ment of Hawaiian Islands, referred 
to, 5906. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones (1814 1886) ; law- 
yer and statesman ; b. New Lebanon, N. Y. ; 
after his admission to the bar, in 1841, he 
entered politics as a Democrat: elected to 
the assembly of New York, 18-45; member 
of the constitutional convention. 1846; pro- 
fessed Free-Soiler views, 1848 ; defeated as 
the Democratic candidate for attorney-gen- 
eral. 1855 ; chairman of the Democratic 
stale committee, 1866; opposed the “Tweed 
Ring” ; Democratic governor of New York, 
1875-7%; foremost In the reform of canal 
management : ran as Democratic candidate 
for the presidency against Hayes, 1876, and 
received a plurality of 25,224 over Hayes, 
who was declared elected by the Electoral 
Commission. 

Tillinghast, Joseph L., correspondence 
regarding Dorris Rebellion, 2158. 
Tillman, Benjamin Ryan; b, Edgefield 
Co., S. C., Aug. 11. 1847 ; received an aca- 
demic education ; quit school In 1864 to 
Join the Confederate army ; began the agi- 
tation in 1886 for industrial and technical 


education, which culminated In the estab- 
lishment of the Clemson Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, at Calhoun’s old home, 
Fort Hill ; the demand for educational re- 
form broadened into a demand for other 
changes In state affairs, and he was put 
forward by the farmers as a candidate for 
governor In 1890, and was elected ; re- 
elected in 1892 ; elected Senator in 1895 
from South Carolina ; re-elected in 1901 and 
In 1007 and 1913 for term ending March 
3. 1919. 

Tilson, John Quillin; h. Clearbranch, 
Tenn., April 5, 1866 ; graduated from the 
Yale I.aw School in 1893 ; served in the 
Spanlsh-Ameriean War as lieutenant of 
volunteers ; in 1904 ho was elected a rep- 
resentative in the Connecticut general a.s- 
acmhly ; was re-elected in 1906, and was 
speaker of the (Connecticut house of ropro- 
sentatives during the session of 1907 : clerl- 
ed to the 61st, 62d, and 64th Congresses 
from Connecticut. 

Tipton, John; b. Sevier County, Tenn., 
Aug. 14, 1786 ; moved to Indiana, where ho 
bought a small farm, paying for it by 
splitting rails; served with the “Yellow 
Jackets” in the Tippecanoe campaign ; 
sheriff of Harrison County, Ind., in 1815; 
served In the state house of representatives 
in 1821 : elected a United States Senator 
from Indiana, vice James Noble, deceased; 
again elected for a ftill term and served 
from Jan. 3, 1832, until he died, April 5, 
1839, at Logansport, Ind. 

Tipton, John, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 931, 964. 

Tobey, E. S., member of Indian com- 
mission, 3977. 

Tod, David, minister to Rio de Janeiro, 
mentioned, 2562. 

Tompkins, C. H., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
etc., 3534. 

Tompkins, Daniel D. (1774-182.5); 
statesman and sixth Vice-President of the 
United States ; b. Srarsdale, N. Y. : began 
the practice of law. 1797; associate Justice' 
of the New York Supreme' Court, 1804-1807 : 
governor of New York, 1807-17; prorogue'd 
the legislature for ten months to prevent 
the establishment of the Bank of North 
America in New York (Mty; was an ardent 
supporter of the War of 1812: greatly fur- 
thered the abolition of slavery In his stale, 
1817 ; twice elected Vice-President of the 
United States, 1817-25. 

Tompkins, Daniel D., governor of New 
York, accounts of, referred to, 789, 
802, 809. 

Totten, Joseph G., correspondence re- 
garding water supply for Washington 
and Georgetown, 2698. 

Toucey, Isaac; Attorney-General under 
President Polk, and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Buchanan ; b. Newtown, Conn., 
Nov. 5, 1796 ; received a classical educa- 
tion ; studied law, and in 1818 began prtc- 
tlre at Hartford ; State Attorney for 
Hartford (\)unty 1822-1825: elected a 
Representative from (Connecticut to the 
24th and 25th (Congresses as a Democrat ; 
defeated as the Democratic candidate for 
re-election ; again attorney for Hartford 
County 1842-1844; defeated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of Connecti- 
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cut in 1845, and again In 1846 ; elected to 
tlie LegiSilatiire ; again defeated for gov- 
ernor In 1847 ; Attorney-General 1848-49 ; 
State Senator In 1850, and a member of 
the house of representatives in 1852 ; 
elected a United States Senator from Con- 
necticut as a Democrat, serving from May 
14, 1852, to March 3, 1857 ; Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Buchanan 
1857-1861 ; diedf at Hartford, Conn., July 
30, 1869. 

Tousig, Simon, claim of, to protection 
of United States, 2761. 

Tower, Charlemagne, lawyer, coal oper- 
ator and Ironmaster, bibliophile ; b. Paris, 
Oneida County, N. Y., April 18, 1809 ; 
eaiioatcd at Chenango. Clinton and Utica 
academies ; and graduated Harvard, 1830, 
where he was a classmate and intimate 
friend of Charles Sumner; studied law 
under Hermaiius Bleocker of Albany ; re- 
moved to Pennsylvania in 1848, and for 
twenty years was engaged in litigation 
over titles to coal lands ; perfected title to 
the lands now owned by the Philadelphia 
and Heading railway ; at the outbreak of 
the civil war he raised a company of 
Y(dunteers, which he equipped and led to 
the front ; became owner of large tracts of 
('onl lands lii Peninydvania, and organized 
the Lehigh and Wllkesbarre Coat Co.; 
aollvelv Interested in building the Northern 
Paeifle railroad ; the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life was the development of 
the valuable iron mhies of the Vermilion 
llange in Minnesota ; between 1875 and 
18«5 he acquired title to vast deposits of 
iron ore ninety miles northeast of Duluth, 
Minn., and seventy miles north of Lake 
Superior ; though past seventy years of 
age he capitalized the undertaking himself 
and organized the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany and the Duluth and Iron Range 
Rnllroad Company; also built a 70-milo 
railroad from Lake Vermilion to Two Har- 
bors, on Lake Superior; the first shipment 
of 68.000 tons or ore was made to Cleve- 
land in 1884 ; soon the town of Tower 
sprang up on Lake Vermilion: In 1892, 
600,000 tons of ore was shipped from the 
range ; this proved to be one of the most 
valuable developments in the United States ; 
these large mining and railroad properties 
were later absorbed by a large syndicate of 
which Mr. Tower was the head. He de- 
voted much time to the collection of rare 
and valuable books, especially Americana, 
and formed the most complete collection 
of the colonial laws of America, which 
at his death, in Waterville. N. Y., July 24, 
1889, was bequeathed to the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. His son, Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., served as Ambassador to Ger- 
many In 1902. 

Towner, Horace M,; b. Beividere, in., 
Oct. 23, 1855; educated at the public and 
high schools of Belvlderc, Chicago Univer- 
sity. and Union College of Law ; married 
to Harriet Elizabeth Cole In 1887 ; admitted 
to the bar in 1877, and practiced law In 
Corning until 1890 ; elected judge of the 
third judicial district of Iowa in 1890, and 
served until Jan. 1, 1911 ; for ten years 
lecturer on constitutional law in the State 
University of Iowa, from which he received 
the degree of LL. B. ; served as president 
of the Iowa State Bar Association ; elected 
to the 62d, 03d, and 64th Congresses from 
Iowa. 

Townsend, Charles Elroy; b. Concord, 
Jackson Co., Mich., Aug. 15, 1856 ; ad- 
mitted to the Jackson bar to practice law 
In 1895; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 


and 61st Congresses from Michigan ; nomi- 
nated for United States Senator at the pri- 
maries in 1910 and elected by the legisla- 
ture in 1911 for the term which will expire 
March 3, 1917. 

Townsend, E. D., Asst. Ad j. -Gen., signed 
order for release of Clement C. Clay, 
Jr., April 17, 1866. 

Towson, Nathan, appointment of, to ar- 
tillery discussed, 681. 

Kejection of, discussed, 695, 702. 
Tracy, Benjamin Franklin; Secretary of 
the Navy under President Benjamin Har- 
rison ; b. Owego, N. Y., April 26, 1830. 
His father, Benjamin, a man of marked in- 
tegrity and enterprise, was a pioneer in the 
settlement of the southern tier of counties 
in the State of New York. Young Tracy 
began hla education at the common school 
In Owego and entered Owego Academy 
where he studied for several years, acquir- 
ing an excellent English education. He 
then entered the law ofllce of N. W. Davis, 
being admitted to the bar In May, 1851. 
November, 1853, as a candidate upon the 
Whig ticket, he was elected by a surpris- 
ingly large majority district attorney for 
Tioga county, at that time a democratic 
stronghold. He was ro-eloctcd In 1856. 
During the civil war he recruited two regi- 
ments, and as colonel took part in the bat- 
tle of Spottsylvania. and later commanded 
the prison camp at Elmira, N. Y. In 1866, 
as United States District Attorney, he gave 
especial attention to the prevention of 
frauds by whiskey distillers, and drew up 
a law which resulted in increasing the rev- 
enue of distilled spirits from $13,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 in one year. 

Tracy, Benjamin F., Secretary of Navy, 
mentioned, 5759. 

Trenholm, George A., pardon applied for 
by, order regarding, 3550. 

Trescot, William Henry; diplomat; b. 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 10, 1822 ; graduated 
Charleston College, 1840, and admitted to 
the bar in 1843 ; appointed secretary of 
legation at London, 1852, and in 1860 was 
made assistant secretary of state ; commis- 
sioner to revise the treaty with China in 
1880, and to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with Mexico In 1882 ; died Pendleton, S. C., 
May 4, 1898. 

Tribble, Samuel J.; b. in Franklin Co., 
Ga. ; received college and legal education at 
the University of Georgia ; located In Ath- 
ens, Ga., engaged in the practice of law ; 
elected to the 62d, 63d, and 64th Con- 
gresses from Georgia. 

Trimble, Alexandria, demand of Mexico 
for extradition of, 4791. 

TriSt, Nicholas p.; lawyer, diplomatist; 
b. Charlottesville, Va., June 2, 1800; en- 
tered United States Military Academy at 
West Point, where, at the age of nineteen, 
he became acting assistant professor of 
French ; left before graduation and took up 
the study of law under Thomas Jefferson, 
whose granddaughter he subsequently mar- 
ried; In 1828 appointed first clerk In the 
Treasury Department, and the following 
ear private secretary to President Andrew 
ackson ; consul at Havana 1834-36 ; assist- 
ant Secretary of State In 1845; three years 
later sent as peace commissioner to Mexico, 
and on Feh. z, 1848, signed the treaty of 
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Guadaloupe Hidalgo (g. v.) ; continued the 
practice of law. until 1870, when President 
Grant appointed him postmaster at Alex- 
andria, Va., where he died Feb. 11, 1874. 

Trist, N. P.: 

Commissioner to Mexico — 

Conduct of, discussed, 2423, 2424. 
Dispatches from, referred to, 2426, 
2427. 

Recall of, discussed, 2423, 2424. 
Terms of authority given to draw 
money from Treasury referred 
to, 2426. 

Treaty with Mexico concluded by, 
discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 2423, 2424. 

Consul at Havana — 

Correspondence regarding slave 
trade referred to, 1909. 
Malpractices of, referred to, 1845. 

Troup, Robert, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 940. 

Truman, Benjamin O., report of, on con- 
dition of Southern j)eople referred to, 
3584. 

Tuck, Somerville P., report of, regard- 
ing French spoliation claims referred 
to, 4956, 4982, 5199. 

Tucker, Beverly, reward offered for art 
rest of, 3505. 

Revoked, 3551. 

Tucker, Thomas, ajjpointed on commit- 
tee to meet President Washington, 37 
Tudor, William; 

Correspondence of, while consul ta 
Peru and charg6 d'affaires to Brazil 
referred to, 1500, 1587. 

Mentioned, 996. 


Turreau, <4en., letter of, concerning ar- 
rival of Cuban exiles in United 
States, referred to, 456. 

Turtle, Thomas, member of Board on 
Geographic Names, 5647. 

Tuttle, William E., Jr.; b. Horseheads, 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1870 ; was graduated from 
Elmira Free Academy in 1887, and was a 
student at Cornell University two years ; 
engaged in the lumber business ; was elect- 
ed to the 62d, 63d, and 64tb Congresses 
from New Jersey. 

Twiggs, David E., swords formerly 
property of, placed at disposal of Con- 
gress, 3346. 

Tyler, John, biography of, 1888. 

Tyner, James N. ; I’oHtinaster-Oeneral un- 
der J*resldent Grant ; b. Brook ville, Ind., 
Jan. 17,. 1826; received an academic edu- 
cation, graduating In 1844 ; spent ten years 
in business ; studied law, and began its 
practice at I’eru, Ind. ; secretary of the 
State Senate for four successive' sessions, 
cammenoing In IS.'S? ; Presidential elector 
In 1800; special agent of the I'ost-Offiee 
Department 1801-1806; elected a llopresen- 
lative from Indiana as a Kepubliean to the 
41st Congress at a special election (occa- 
sioned by the election of 1). D. l*ratt to the 
United States Senate), and re-elected to the 
42d and 4.3d Congresses ; appointed by 
President Grant governor of Colorado, but 
declined ; accepted the position of Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, serving from 
Feb. 20, 1875. to July 12, 1§70, and Post- 
master-General, serving from July 12, 
1876, to March 3, 1877 ; appointed by Presi- 
dent Hayes First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. serving from March 10, 3 877, to his 
resignation In October, 1881 ; assistant at- 
torney-general for the Post-Otfice Depart- 
ment 1889-1893, and from May, 1897, to 
1903; delegate to the International Postal 
Congresses at Paris in 1878, and at Wash- 
ington in 1897. 
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Uhl 


tJhl, Edwin F., Acting Secretary of 

State, 6018. 

Underwood, Oscar W.; Louisville, 
Jefferson Co., Ky,, May 6, 1862 ; was edu- 
cated at Rugby School, Louisville, Ky., and 
the University of Virginia ; moved to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and began practice of law ; 
elected to the 64th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, and 66d Congresses 
from Alabama, and in 1914 elected to rep- 
resent the state In the United States 
Senate. 

Upshur, Abel Parker (1790-1844); 
statesman and cabinet officer ; b. in North- 
ampton Co., Va. ; secretary of the navy 
under Tyler 1841-46; secretary of state to 
succeed Webster, 184.6; representative of 
the extreme States-Kights and pro-slavery 
school of Southern politics. 

Upshur, Abel P., death of, announced 

and honors to be paid memory of, 

2i:i2, 2186. 

Usher, John Palmer, Secretary of the Tnte- 
rior under President Lincoln and Johnson ; 
b. Brookfield, N. Y., Jan. 9, 181G. His 
descent is traced from FTezeklah Usher, 
who settled in Cambridge, Mass., about 
1669, and purchased in Ungland the press 
and type for printing Eliot.’s Bible. His 
great-great-grandfather was John Usher, 
lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire un- 
der Gov. Andros. Mr. Usher was admitted 


to the supreme court of the state of New 
York, and as solicitor In the court of chan* 
eery In the same state Jan. 18, 18.69. In 
1840 ho removed to I’erre Haute, liid., and 
was admitted to practice in the sunreimi 
court of the United States in 1859. fn the 
meantime he served In the state Icglsloture, 
and was for ji short time attoruey-geueial 
of the state under Gov. Morton. He was 
appointed first assistant secretair-y of the 
interior by President Ijincoln March 20, 
1862. and on the resignation of Caleb B. 
Smith, succeeded him as secretary Jan. 8, 
1866, resigning his post May 15, 1865. one 
month after the inauguration of President 
Johnson. He then returned to the practice 
of his profession, and became, subsecpiently, 
consulting attorney for the eastern division 
of the Iluion Pacific Railroad Company. He 
died In Philadelphia April i:5. 1889. 

Usher, John P., treaty witli Indians 
concluded by, 6694. 

Utter, George H.; h. PialntieUi, N. J., 
July 24, 18.54 ; printer by trade and pub- 
lisher of Westerly Sun; fitted for college at 
Alfred (N. Y.) Academy and Westerly High 
School; graduated from AralKU'st Uollege 
in 1877 ; aide on staff of (iov. Bourn (188.‘] 
1885) ; member of Rhode Island House of 
Representatives (1885-89), the last year 
being speaker ; member of the Rhode Island 
Senate (1889-1891); Secretary of Stale 
(1891-1894) ; lieutenant-governor in 1964 
and governor in 1905 and 1906 ; elected to 
the 62d Congress from Rhode Island. Died 
in Providence, R. I., Nov. 3, 1912. 
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•Vaca, Antonio, private land claim of, 
4694. 

Vallandighami Clement Laird (1820- 
1871) } DeBcto^ratlc politician; b. New Lis- 
bon. Ohio ; member of Congress, 1858-63 ; 
leader of the “C'opperheads’' of the Norm 
during the Civil War ; arrested by United 
States , under Burnside and banished to the 
Confederate lines, 1863, going thence to 
Canada ; unsuccessful candidate for gover- 
ned' of Ohio, 1863; prominent at the na- 
tional Democratic convention of 1863, and 
took a large part in the nomination of 
McClellan; in the Grant-Greeley contest of 
1872 he proposed a union of all of the 
forces opposed to Grant. 

Van Bokkelene, Mr., imprisonment 
and release of, by Haitien authori- 
ties, discussed, 4918. 

Claim arising out of, 5369, 5545. 

Van Buren, Martin, biography of, 1528. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius; tinancier; b. 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., May 
27, 1794; started business in 1811 by trans- 

? ortlng government eraployow between New 
brk (Mty and Staten Island; in 1815 be- 
came part owner of a schooner and in 181 r» 
captain of a canal boat running between 
New York and rhlladelphia ; later e.stab- 
lished steamboat lines on Ijong Island 
Sound and the Hudson River; and In 1851 
established a rout(‘ to San Francisco, via 
Nicaragua ; In 1855 established a line of 
steamers between New York and Havre ; 
sold all his steamboat interests In 1859, 
and bought stoeks of New York railroads ; 
elected president of New York Central Rail- 
road In 1869 ; interested In Western Union 
Telegraph and other valuable stocks esti- 
mated to be worth $60,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 ; died New York City, Jan. 4, 1877. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius; 

Appropriation to, for carrying ocean 
mails between Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, recominonded, 3184. 

Ocean Steamer VnnderhiU, presented 
to United States bv, recommen- 
dations regarding, 3288. 

Referred to, 3585. 

Vanderbilt, William H., deed of trust 
and correspondence of, respecting 
swords of Gen, Grant offered to Gov- 
ernment, 4858, 4862. 

Vandershiei Laniel, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3274. 

Van de Venter, Christopher, corre- 
spondence with Gen. Jackson, re- 
ferred to, 618. 

Van Rensselaer, Rensselaer, command- 
er-in-chief of unlawful expedition in 
New York, 1616. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, attack of 
forces under, near Niagara, dis- 
cussed, 501. 

Van Valkenburg, Robert B.; soldier; b. 
Steuben County, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1821 ; re- 
ceived a liberal education ; studied law, and 
began practicing at Bath, N. Y. ; member 
pf the state house of representatives 18.52, 
185^ and 1858;' organized seventeen regi- 
ments for the civil 'war ; elected a Repre- 
f^htarive from New York to the 37th and 
38m Congresses as a Republican ; took the 
field as colonel of the One hundred and 
seventh Regiment of New York Volunteers, 
and was Its commander at the battle of 
37 


Antietam ; minister to Japan 1866-1869 ; 
died at Suwanee Springs, Fla., Aug, 2, 
1888. 

Van Valkenburg, Robert B.: 

Mentioned, 3793. 

Minister to Japan, correspondence 
regarding cooly trade, referred to, 
3837. 

Vaughan, Charles R., correspondence 

regarding northeastern boundary. 

(See Northeastern Boundary.) 

Vilas, William F. ; Postmaster-General un- 
der President Cleveland ; b. Cholsea, Orange 
County, Vt., July 9, 1840; moved with his 
father’s family to Wisconsin, and settled 
at Mndisoii, June 4, 1851 ; graduated from 
the State University in 1858 ; from the law 
department of the University of Albany, 
N. Y., in 1800 ; admitted to the bar by the* 
supreme court of New York and by the su- 
premo court of Wisconsin In the same year, 
and began the practice of law at Madison, 
July 9, 1860 ; captain of Company A, 

Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Infantry 
Volunteers, and afterwards major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment ; professor of 
law of the law department of the State uni- 
versity ; regent of the university 1880-1885 ; 
one of three revisers appointed by the su- 
preme court of Wisconsin in 1875 who pre- 
pared the existing revised body of the 
statute law adopted in 1878; raerabef of 
assembly In the Wisconsin legislature in 
1885 ; delegate to the Democratic national 
conventions of 1876, 1880, 1884, and per- 
manent chairman of the latter ; Postmaster- 
General from March 7, 1885, to January 
16, 1888, and- Secretary of the Interior to 
March 6, 1889 ; elected Jan. 28, 1891, 

United States vSenator as a Democrat for 
the term of 1891-1897 ; edited several Wis- 
consin Supreme Court Reports ; resumed the 
practice of law. 

ViolUer, Lewis W,, consular clerk, re- 
moval of, from office and reasons 
therefor, 4067. 

Vivlani, Rene; b. in French North Africa 
In 1863. Early Identified himself with the 
Socialist movement, and from 1893 to 1902 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from the Sorbonne district of' Paris. Again 
in 1906 he was elected' a deputy, and in the 
same year was made Minister of Labor In 
the Cabinet under ri(^menceau, holding the 
same office under thevffiremiership of Brland 
until 1910. From 1913 to 1914 he was 
Minister of I’ublic Instruction, and In June, 
1914, became premier himself, and hence 
was at the head of the French administra- 
tion at the outbreak of the European War. 
He resigned as premier in October, 1915, 
and became Minister of Justice. In 1916. 
with Brland as premier, he was appointed 
Minister of .Tustlce and Public Instruction, 
and In April, 1917 was the head of the 
French commission which visited the United 
States to consult upon war matters. 
Volstead, Andrew J.; b. Goodhue Co., 
Minn., in 1860; mayor of Granite Falls, 
and for fourteen years county attorney of 
Yellow Medicine County ; elected to the 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d, and 64th 
Congresses from Minnesota. 

Von Scbolten, Maj.-Gen., Danish min- 
ister to United States, correspond- 
ence with Secretary of State, re- 
ferred to, 1094. 

Von Steuben, presentation of replica 
• of, to Germany, 7669. 
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Wade, James F., member of military 
commission to Cuba, 6322. 
Wadsworth, James S., military gover- 
nor of District of Columbia, 3311. 
Executive clerks to be organized un- 
der direction of, 3323. 

Wadsworth, Jeremiah, commissioner to 
treat with Indians, 190, 249. 
Wagner, Peter, director of Bank of 
United States, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1260. 

Wagner, Eeinhardt, arrest of, at Lodz, 
Bussia,. 4789, 4793. 

Wainwright, Jonathan M., thanks of 
Congress to, recommended, 3277. 
Wainwright, Richard, thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 
Waishkey, John, Jr., mentioned, 4665. 
Waite, Morrison Remick; Jurist; b. 
Lyme, Conn., Nov. 29, 1816; graduated 
Yale, A. B. 1837, A, M. 1840; admitted to 
the bar and removed to Toledo, Ohio, 1850 ; 
counsel for the TTnltcd States before the 
arbitration board at Geneva. Switzerland. 
In 1872-73 ; appointed by President Grant 
chief Justice S. Supreme Court, 1874; 
received honorary degrees from many col- 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 

Waite, Morrison R., Chief Justice, 
death of announced, and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5349, 

Walker, John G., chairman of Nicara- 
gua Canal Commission, 6326. 

Walker, Robert j.; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Polk ; b. Northumber- 
land, Pa., July 23, 1801 ; graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1819 ; 
studied law, and began practice at Pitts- 
burg in 1821 ; moved to Mississippi in 1826 
and located at Madlsonville ; appointed a 
United States Senator from Mississippi as 
a Democrat, and elected, serving from 
Feb. 22, 1836, to March 5, 1845, when he 
resigned ; Secretary of the Treasury 1845- 
1849 ; appointed governor of Kansas in 
1857, but soon resigned ; financial agent to 
Europe In 1863 : died at Washington, D. 
C., Nov. 11, 1869. 

Walker, Robert J.: 

Correspondence with President re- 
garding contribution to be levied 
upon Mexico, 2373. 

Governor of Kansas, 3003. 

Walker, Thomas U., architect for ex- 
tension of Capitol, 2680. 

Walker, William, arrest of, in Nicara- 
gua and complaints arising there- 
from, discussed, 2997. 

Referred to, 3001, 3017. 

Wallace, Lewis, member of court to try 
assassins of President Lincoln, etc., 
8534. 

Waller, John L., arrest and imprison- 
ment of, by military authorities of 
France, discussed, 6060, 6098, 


Walsh, R. M., special agent to Santo 
Domingo, correspondence of, re- 
ferred to, 2696. 

Walter, Squire, act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 5419. 

Walworth, Reuben H., nomination of, 
as associate justice of Supreme 
Court, withdrawn, 2181. 

Wanamaker, John; merchant and Post- 
master-General under President Benjamin 
Harrison; b. Philadelphia, July 11, 1837. 
His grandfather was John Wanamak- 
er, a farmer of Hunterdon County, 
N. J., a descendant of the Palatines 
who loft Germany during the re- 
ligious persecutions which raged from 
1730 to 1740, and about 1815 removed to 
Dayton, Ohio, and shortly afterward to 
Kosciusko County. Ind., where he died. He 
left three sons, all of whom returned East 
and settled in Philadelphia County, Pa. 
John A. anamakor, the subject of this sketch, 
was the oldest of their seven children. He 
attended the Philadelphia public schools 
until 14 years of age, when he entered a re- 
tail store on Market street as an errand 
boy at a salary of $1.50 per week. After 
he had serv('d as stock boy, entry clerk and 
salesman in the largest clothing house in 
tl»e city, he was chosen, in 1857, the first 
paid secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which office he resigned in 
April, 1861, to engage in the clothing busi- 
ness with his brother-in-law on a joint cap- 
ital of $3,500. The amount of the first 
day’s sales at their store was $24.07, and 
the business for the year $24,125. His part- 
ner’s health falling, most of the details of 
the business* devolved upon Mr. Wana- 
maker. In May, 1869, Mr. Wanamaker 
established the house of “John Wanamaker 
& Co.,” on Chestnut street. In 1875 

he bought the Pennsylvania railroad 
freight depot, Thirteenth and Market 
strc'cls, and when Dwight L. Moody 
visited Philndeli)hla in November of 
that year, fitted it up as a , tabernacle, 
where from ten to twenty thousand persons 
daily listened to the great evangelist. In 
1876 the depot was remodelled and opened 
as a bazaar for the sale of men’s and boy’s 
clothing, hats, shoes, etc. March 12, 1877, 
the establishment was reopened as a dry 
goods mart, to which have since been added 
millinery, upholstery, carpets, furniture, 
books, toys and almost every kind of goods 
that go to make up the stock of a general 
store, now the largest In the world. When 
asked for some part of his biography to be 
read to young men, 'ho replied, ‘‘Thinking, 
trying, toiling and trusting is all of my 
biography.” On receiving the first month’s 
pay In his position as postmaster-general, 
he remarked to a friend : ‘‘This Is the first 
salary I have earned for over twenty-five 

f Tars ; I do not know what I shall do with 
t.” While he was postmaster-general Mr. 
Wanamaker provided quicker transmission 
of the mails by pushing the railway com- 
panies to new achievements in rapid trans- 
portation ; he estnVfilshed sea post-offices, 
whereby foreign mall Is distributed and 
made up aboard ship, and is ready for 
immediate transmission to inland cities on 
arrival at port ; he improved the Immediate 
delivery system, and urged the establish- 
ment of the postal telegraph service and 
parcel post. 

Warburton, Stanton; b. Sullivan Co., 
Pa., April 13, 1865; graduated from the 
high school at Cherokee, Iowa, In 1884, and 
from Coe College, Cedar Rapids^ Iowa, in 
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Washington 


1888 ; moved to Tacoma, Wash., where he 
finished reading law and was admitted to 
the bar ; elected to the Washington State 
Senate In 1896, and re-elected In 1900: 
elected to the 02d and 64th Congresses from 
Washington, 

Ward, Frederick T., death of, while in 
military service of China, 3353. 
Ward, John Flliot; diplomat; b. Snn- 
bury. Ga.. Oct. 2, 1814; admitled to the 
bar In IS.ir) ; solhdtor-gonoral of Oeorgia, 
3 836-38; member of legislature, 18,39. 184.3, 
and 1853; appointed minister io China, 
3 8.38. and resigned In 1861 because of his 
secession views. 

Ward, John E., minister to China: 
Appointment of, 3089. 

Refusal of, to submit to humiliating^ 
ceremonies in approaching sover- 
eign, 3090. 

Ward, Samuel, special agent to Mexico, 
mentioned, 2770. 

Warner, William; b. Lafayette Co., 
Wis„ Juno 11, 3840; enlisted in 1862 in 
the Civil War, and was promoted to major ; 
located in Kansas City, Mo., in 18t5.3 and 
engaged in the practice of law ; elected to 
(3)ngress in 3 884, and re-elected in 1886; 
elected coramander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the llepublic in 1888 ; appointed 
Unib'd States district attorney for the west- 
ern district of Missouri in 1870. 1882. 3 898, 
and In 1002 ; recipient of df'gree of LL. D. 
from the Tlnivorslty of Michigan ; elected 
to the United States Senate from Missouri, 
March 18, 1905. 

Warner, William, member of Sioux 
Commission, 5480. 

Warren, Francis Emory; b. Hinsdale. 
Mass., June 20, 1844; served as private 
and noncommissioned officer In Civil War ; 
received the Congressional medal of honor 
for gallantry on battlefield at the siege of 
Port Hudson ; president of the senate of 
Wyoming legislature in 187.3-74, and mem- 
ber of the senate in 1884-8.3 ; mayor of 
the city of Cheyenne, and served three terms 
as treasurer of Wyoming ; appointed gov- 
ernor of Wyoming by President Arthur in 
188.3, and removed by President Cleveland 
in 1886 ; again appointed governor of Wy- 
oming by President Harrison in 1889, aiid 
served until the Territory was admitted as 
a state, when he was electe<l the first gov- 
ernor ; elected to the TTnited States Senate, 
Nov. 18, 1890; re-elected In 1895, 3 901, 
1907, and 1913 for term ending March 3, 
1919. 

Warren, John, arrest and trial of, in 
Great Britain, 3827. 

Convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, 3834. 

Referred to, 3897. 

Released, 3902. 

Warrington, Lewis; naval officer ; b. 
Williamsburg, Va., Nov. 3, 1782 ; entered 
navy as midshipman, 1800 ; attached to 
Chesapeake ; served in the Mediterranean, 
1803-1806 ; earned a gold medal and the 
thanks of Congress for his gallant achieve- 
ments In War of 1812; died Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 12, 1851. 


Warrington, Lewis; 

British ship captured by vessel in 
command of, 534. 

Energy displayed by, in suppressing 
piracies, 876. 

Warrior, The, illegal detention of, 2051. 
Washburn, Charles A., minister to Par- 
aguay, controversy with President of 
Paraguay, discussed, 3883. 
Washbume, Elihu Benjamin (1816- 
1887) ; politician ; b. Livermore, Me. ; ad- 
mitted to the bar, 1840; settled In Galena, 
III. ; member of C'ongress, 18.33-69 ; Chair- 
man of th(* commit lee of commerce, 1855- 
6.3 : called the “Watch Dog of the Treasury” 
on a ('Count of his rigid economy in handling 
public funds ; secretary of state under 
Grant. 3869; resigned on account of 111- 
h(‘altb ; minister to France, where he re- 
mained during the siege of Paris. 

Washbume, Elihu B.; 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, .516.5. 

Minister to France, metric conven- 
tion signed by, 433 2. 

Washington, Bushrod, commissioner to 
treat with Indians, nominations of, 
250. 


Washington, George, biography of, 33. 
Washington, John, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2571. 

Washington, Martha; the wife of the first 
President of the Uuited Slates was b. 
ALirtha Dandridge, Kent County, Va., May, 
1732. Descended from a highly respected 
Welsh clergy mau her youth had every ad- 
vnnt.'ige of good birth, high social position 
and inlereourse with refined society, and 
sh(‘ was ean'fnlly trained -in all the accom- 
pllshnienls eouimon to young ladles of the 
period. She had an agreeable personality, a 
refined face and winning manners. In her 
sevenl(*enth year she was married to Daniel 
I’arke (histls. It was a love match and the 
.vouiig couple wont to live at a plantation 
known as the White House, on the Pamun- 
key Iliver, in Kent County. Three children 
were born of this union, and in a few years 
the eldest son and his father died, leaving 
Mrs. Custls and the two other children well 
provided for. Besides large landed estates 
her fortune Included £4.5,000 in money. 
She was sHll young and beautiful, and had 
many admirers. After throe years of 
widowhood she was married to George 
Washington in the White House amid scenes 
of old-time Virginia hospitality amid a 
joyous assemblage of relatives and friends. 
Soon after the wadding the Washingtons 
wont to live at Mount Vernon. During the 
Revolution Mrs. Washington spent the win- 
ters with her husband In his headquarters 
and the summers at Mount Vernon. Martha 
Cnstis, her daughter, died at the age of 
seventeen and John Custls, her son, died at 
the age of sixteen just after the close of 
the Revolutionary war, through which he 
served. Of the years in which she figured 
as the social head of the nation It la need- 
loss to speak. The elegant simplicity and 
the austere stateliness of the public en- 
tertainments of early official social life are 
familiar to all and the Washingtons led 
for eight years Martha Custls Washing- 
ton died In 1801, two years after her hus- 
band, and was buried beside him in the 
family vault at Mount Vernon. 
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Washington, Martha, resolution of Con- 
gress on death of husband, trans- 
mitted to, 290. 

Eeply of, 291. 

Washington, Samuel T., resolution of 
Confess thanking, for sword of 
Washington and staff of Franklin, 
2126. 

Watkins, John Thomas; b. Minden, La.. 
Jan. 15, 1854 ; studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, 1878 ; elected to the 69th, 
00th, 61st, C2d, 63d, and 64th Congresses 
from Louisiana. 

Wayne, Anthony, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 181. 

Weakley, Robert, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 620. 

Weaver, James B.; soldier and politi- 
cian ; b. Dayton, Ohio, 18.33 ; attained the 
rank of brigadier-general In the Civil War ; 
sat in Congress from Iowa, 1879-81 ; nom- 
inee of the Greenback-Labor party for presi- 
dent, 1880, and of the People’s party In 
1802; from 1885 until 1889 he sat as a 
Greenback-Labor and Democratic member of 
Congress from Iowa. 

Weaver, William A., court-martial of, 
853. 

Webb, Edwin Yates; b. Shelby, n. c.. 
May 23, 1872 ; graduated Wake Forest Col- 
lege, 1893 : studied law at University of 
North Carolina and at University of Vir- 
ginia ; began practice of law, 1894 ; elected 
state senator In 1900 ; elected to the 58th, 
69th. 60th, Gist, 62d, 63d, and 64th Con- 
gresses from North Carolina. 

Webber, Charles, arrest and imprison- 
ment of, in Mexico, 4678, 4692, 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852); lawyer, 
statesman, and orator ; b. Salisbury or 
Franklin, N. H. ; prior to his removal to 
Boston In 1816, he was member of Con- 
gress, 1813-17; made a national reputation 
as a lawyer by winning the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, 1818 ; member of Congress, 1823- 
27 ; United States senator, 1827-41 ; his 
famous reply to Hayne was made In 1830; 
opposed Calhoun, 1833 ; and Jackson on the 
Bank question; In 1836 he received the 14 
electoral votes of Massachusetts for presi- 
dent ; while Secretary of State. 1841-43, 
he negotiated the Ashburton treaty ; from 
1846 to 1850 he was United States senator 
for Massachusetts : opposed the Mexican 
War and the annexation of Texas ; sup- 
ported Clay In his compromise, 18.50 ; Sec- 
retary of State again, 1860-52 ; and sought 
without success the Whig nomination for 
president in 1852 ; his famous orations In- 
clude : the Plymouth anniversary, 1820; 
laying of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill 
monument. 1825: on the death of Jefferson 
and of Adams. 1826: on the dedication of 
Bunker Hill. 1843, and at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the addition to the 
Capitol In 1851. 

Webster, Daniel: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr's Re- 
bellion, 2153. 

Member of notification committee to 


wait on President-elect J. Q. Ad- 
ams, 858. 

Mentioned, 2281, 

Secretary of State, 1876, 2646. 

Death of, announced and referred 
to, 2698, 2699. 

Instructions issued to, to treat with 
Lord Ashburton, 2081. 

Webster, Joseph D., report and map of 
survey of Gulf coast by, transmitted, 
2601, 2610. 

Webster, William, sequestration of 
lands of, in New Zealand and claim 
of, against Great Britain, 4327, 5661. 
Weed, Thurlow (1797-1882) ; journalist 
and politician ; b. Greene Co., N. Y. ; entered 
politics as an active member of the Anti- 
Masonk* party ; opposed the Albany Ro- 

f fcriey ; beoaino a VVhig and Republican 
eader, intimately associated with William 
II. Seward ; was largely Influential In secur- 
ing the nomination of Harrison, Clay, Tay- 
lor, Scott, and Fremont for the presidency ; 
in the latter part of his career he was not 
in full sympathy with his party ; favored 
the election of .lohnson and bis reconstruc- 
tion policy, but supported Grant In 1868; 
from 1867 to 1878 he edited the Commer- 
cial Advertiser in Now York. 

Weil, Benjamin, claim of, against Mex- 
ico, 4697, 4760, 4982, 4987, 5193. 
Welles, Gideon; lawyer, editor, states- 
man ; b. Glastonbury, Conn., July 1, 1802 : 
odneated Norwich (Vt.) University and 
studied law ; became editor and proprietor 
of the Hartford TUnes, 1826-30, and con- 
tinued to contribute articles up to 1854 ; 
member state legislature. 1827-35 : appoint- 
ed chief of a bureau in the navy depart- 
ment, 1846; actively supported Lincoln’s 
candidacy for the presidency and became 
Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and 
contintied under Johnson : through his en- 
ergy the strength and efficiency of the ad- 
ministration were greatly increased ; died 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 11, 1878. 

Welles, Gideon, Secretary of Navy: 
Correspondence regarding vacation' 
of office of Secretary of War by 
Gen. Grant, 3804. 

Directed to consider applications of 
loyal persons to remove with Union 
lines, 3360. 

Letter of, regarding rank of Marine 
Corps, 3236. 

Welsh, William, member of Indian com- 
mission, 3977. 

Wentworth, Joshua, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 

West, James H., imprisonment of, in 
Cuba, 2765. 

West, Lionel Sackville. (See Sackville, 
Lord.) 

West, Nathaniel T., ensign in Navy, 
nomination of and reasons therefor, 
3357. 

Wetmore, Georgfe Peabody; b. during a 
visit of his parents abroad, at T.ondon, 
England, Aug. 2, 1846 ; graduated from 
Yale College In 1867, receiving the degree 
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of A. B. and that of A. M. In 1871 ; studied 
law at Columbia Law School, and was 
graduated In 1809, receiving the degree of 
LL. B. ; was admitted to the bar of Rhode 
Island and of New York In 1869 ; governor 
of Rhode Island, 1885-1887; elected to the 
United States Senate from Rhode Island, 
June 13, 1894 ; re-elected In 1900, and again 
for the term ending March 3, 1913. 

Wetmore, Prosper M., naval agent, ac- 
counts of, referred to, 2682. 

Weyler, Valeriano, reconcentration pol- 
icy of, in Cuba, discussed, 6256, 
6283, 6284, 6308. 

Referred to, 6285. 

Wharton, William F., Acting Secretary 
of State, 5581. 

Agreement between United States 
and Great Britain for modns vi‘ 
vendi regarding Bering Sea fisher- 
ies signed by, 5581. 

Wheaton, Henry: 

Referred to, 2205. 

Treaty concluded by, with — 
Denmark, 1044. 

Zollvcrein, 2169. 

Wheeler, Joseph; soldier; of Wheeler, 
Ala. ; b. Augusta, Ga., Sept. 10, 1836 ; 
graduated from West Point in 1859 ; lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, and served in New Mex- 
ico ; resigned in 1861 ; lieutenant of artil- 
lery in the Confederate army ; successively 
romoted to the command of a regiment, 
rigade, division, and army corps, and in 
1862 assigned to the command of the army 
corps of cavalry of the Western Army, 
continuing in that position till the war 
closed ; by joint resolution of the Confed- 
erate Congress received the thanks of that 
body for successful milltarv operations, and 
for the defense of the city of Aiken re- 
ceived the thanks of the State of South Car- 
olina ; May 11, 1864, became the senior cav- 
alry general of the Confederate armies ; ap- 
ointed professor of philosophy Louisiana 
tate Seminary In 1866, which he declined; 
la.wyer and planter ; appointed major- 
general of volunteers by President Mc- 
Kinley May 4, 1808, and assigned to com- 
mand of Cavalry Division, XT. S. Army ; on 
June 24, with 900 men, fought and de- 
feated Lieutenant-General Linares at Las 
Guaslmas, the enemy having over 2,000 
regular Spanish troops ; at the battle of 
San Juan, July 1 and 2, senior oflicer In 
Immediate command on the field, and senior 
member of commission which negotiated 
the surrender of Santiago and 2.3,000 
Spanish soldiers ; assigned to command of 
United States forces at Montauk, Long 
Island, Aug. 18, and on Oct. 5 assigned 
to the command of the Fourth Army 
(Torps ; Aug. 31, 1899, in command of First 
Brigade, Second Division, Eighth Corps, In 
the Philippines ; engaged with enemy at 
Santa Rita Sept. 9 and also on Sept. 16, 
also In capture of Porac, Sept. 28, and In 
the various engagements with the enemy 
at Angeles, Oct. 10 to 17, Inclusive ; In 
the advance upon and capture of Bamban, 
Nov. 11, and the minor expeditions to 
Camlllng, Nov. 23, and expedition to Sulipa 
and San Ignacio ; elected as a Democrat 
to the 47th, 49th, 50th, 61st, 52d, 6,3d, 64th, 
and 65th Congresses, and re-elected to the 
66th Congress ; failed to qualify to fill his 
place ; retired in 1900 as a brigadier-general 
of the Regular Army. 


Wheeler, Joseph, operations of cavalry 
division under, around Santiago, 
Cuba, discussed, 6395. 

Wheeler, William Almon (1819-1887); 
statesman and nineteenth Vice-President ; 
b. Malone, N. Y. ; began the practice of law, 
1845 ; district attorney of Franklin Co., 
N. Y'., 1846-49 ; Whig representative to the 
state assembly. 1848-59 ; state senator, 
1858-59 ; Republican member of Congress, 
1861-63 and 1869-77 ; by the “Wheeler Com- 
promise” In 1874 he adjusted the difficulty 
with Louisiana ; Republican candidate for 
Vice-President with Ilaycs, 1876, and de- 
clared elected, 1877 ; served from 1877-1881. 

Wheelock, John E., arrest and imprison- 
ment of, in Venezuela, 4789, 4803. 

Whipple, John, correspondence regard- 
ing Dorris Rebellion, 2140, 2141. 
Whitacre, John J.; b. Dec. 28, 1860; 
elected to the 62d Congress from 
Ohio, Nov. 8, 1910. 

Whitby, Henry, British officer, procla- 
mation for arrest of, for murder of 
American citizen, 390. 

White, Alexander, commissioner of 
Washington City, 302. 

White, Alexander; statesman ; b. Frank- 
lin, Tenn., Oct. 16, 1816; moved to Ala- 
bama ; received an academic education ; 
served in the Seminole War in 1836 ; stud- 
ied law and practiced ; elected a represent- 
ative from Alabama to the 32d Congress as 
a Union Whig, defeating Samuel F. Rice, 
State Rights Democrat ; member of State 
Constitutional Convention in 1865; member 
General Assembly in 1872 : elected Repre- 
scntativc-at-large to the 4.3d Congress : de- 
feated for re-election ; appointed an asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Court 
for the territory of Utah In 1875. 

White, George; b. Elmira, N. Y., Aug. 
21, 1872; attended the common schools of 
Titusville, Pa., and graduated from the 
High School in 1891, and in that year en- 
tered Princeton University, graduating In 
the class of 1896 with the degree of B. A. ; 
entered the oil business ; mined in the 
Klondike, 1898-1901 ; elected to the legisla- 
ture and represented Washington Co., Ohio, 
from 1905 to 1908 ; elected to the C2d, 63d, 
and 64th Congresses from Ohio. 

White, Joseph L., counsel of ship canal 
company, 2676. 

White, Joseph M., employment* of, to 
compile land laws in Florida, 994. 
White, William, imprisonment of, in 
Buenos Ayres, 632. 

WTiltely, Simeon, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393. 

Whiting, Joseph B., member of Chip- 
pewa Commission, 5500. 

Whitney, William Collins (1841-1904) ; 
financier and politician ; b. Conway, Mass. ; 
In 1871, he took an active part against the 
“Tweed Ring” In New York ; was corpora- 
tion counsel of New York City, 1876-82; 
Secretary of the Navy., 1885-89; a strong 
supporter of Cleveland, whose presidential 
campaign he managed In 1892; It was his 
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masterly management that secured both 
nomination and election of ("levcland under 
peculiarly adverse conditions ; his great 
work as financier was the consolidation of 
the traction lines in New York City. 
Whittlesey, Elisha, commissioner to ad- 
judicate claims of David Taylor, 2678. 
Wlckersham, George Woodward; At- 
torney-General under President Taft ; b. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 19, 1858; graduated 
law department of the UniverBity of Penn- 
sylvania, 1880 ; admitted to the I’hlladel- 
phla bar and practiced there until 1882, 
when he removed to New York City. 
Wlckersham, James; lawyer; b. Aug. 24, 
1867 ; appointed United States district 
judge of Alaska, 1900, and resigned to take 
effect Jan. 1, 1908 ; elected delegate to the 
Gist, G2d, and 68d Congresses from Alaska. 
Wlckliffe, Charles A.; Postmaster-General 
under President Tyler ; b. Bardstown, Ky., 
June 8, 1788 ; received a liberal education ; 
studied law and began practice at Bards- 
town ; state representative 1812-13 and 
1822-23 ; elected a representative from Ken- 
tucky to the 18th Congress as a Clay Dem- 
ocrat ; re-elected to the 19th, 20tli, 21st and 
22d Congresses ; elected to the State house 
of representatives In 1834, and speaker ; 
lieutenant-governor of Kentucky in 183C ; 
became governor at the death of Gov. 
Clark In 1839 ; Postmaster-General 1841- 
1845 ; sent on a secret mission by Presi- 
dent Polk to the Republic of Texas in 1845 ; 
elected a Representative from Kentucky to 
the 37th Congress as a Union Whig; dele- 
gate to the national Democratic convention 
at Chicago in 18G4 ; died in Howard 
County, Md., Oct. 31, 1809. 

Wilcox, Orlando B., negotiations for 
and correspondence regarding resto- 
ration of peace, 3463. 

Wilder, W. 0., member of commission 
concluding treaty of annexation of 
Hawaiian Islands, 5783. 

Wilkes, Charles; naval officer ; b. New 
York, April 3, 1798 ; joined the navy as 
midshipman Jan. 1, 1818; conducted an 
expedition to explore the southern l‘arific 
Ocean, 1838-42 ; in 1861, while cruising In 
the San Jacinto, he Intercepted the British 
steamer Trent and took from her two con- 
federate commissioners who were on their 
way to England, and placed them under 
the custody of Federal authorities at Fort 
Warren ; between 18G2 and 186C he was 
employed diiefly In blockade duty on the 
South Atlantic coast ; made rear-admiral, 
1866, and soon after retired ; died Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 8, 1877. 

Wilkes, Charles: 

Commander of exploring expedition, 
report of, on Oregon Territory re- 
ferred to, 2013. 

Eemoval of Mason and Slidell from 
British vessel. (See Mason and 
Slidell.) 

Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, expen- 
ditures of publication of, referred to, 
3068. 


Wilkinson, James; soldier; b. Maryland, 
1757, and joined the Revolutionary Army, 
1778 ; appointed secretary of the board of 
war, of which Gen. Gates was president ; 
settled in Kentucky after the war, and 
engaged in expeditions against the Indians ; 
governor of Louisiana Territory, 1805-06 ; 
appointed major-general in 1813 and made 
unsuccessful efforts to occupy Canada ; on 
the reorganization of the army In 1815 he 
was discharged and migrated to Mexico, 
where he died Dec. 28, 1825. 

Wilkinson, James: 

Aaron Burras insurrection, troops 
sent to suppress, commanded by, 
401. 

Conduct and commercial transactions 
of, inv stigated, 423. 

No intimation found of corrupt re- 
ceipt of money by, 427. 
Expeditions against Wabash Indians 
commanded by, 104. 

Alentioned, 405. 

Williams, Eli, commissioner for Cum- 
berland road, 406. 

Williams, George H.; b. New Lebanon, 
N. Y., March 23, 1823; received a liberal 
education; studied law; moved to Iowa, 
where he began the praclice of his pro- 
fession ; judge of the first judicial district 
of Town 1847-1852 ; Presidential elector In 
1852 ; chief Justice of the Territory of Ore- 
gon in 18.53 and again in 1857, resigning; 
member of Iht' constitutional convention of 
Oregon in 1858; elected a United States 
Senator from Oregon as a Union Republi- 
can 186.5-1871 ; A I torney-Gcnei'nl of the 
Unit(*d States 1872-1875; nominated by 
President Grant Ghief .lustice of the Su- 
premo Gourt of the United Slates, but the 
name was withdrawn. 

Williams, George H., member of com- 
mission to settle questions with Great 
Britain, 4075. 

Williams, John Sharp; b. July 30, 1854, 
at Memphis, Tenn. ; received a fair edu- 
cation at private schools, the Kentucky 
Military Institute, near Frankfort, Ky., the 
T^niversity of the South, Sewanee, Tciin., 
the University of Virginia, and the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, in Baden, Germany; 
subsequently studied law under Profs, 
Minor and Southall at the University of 
Virginia : in December, 1878, moved to 
Yazoo ('ity, Miss., where he engaged In 
the practice of his profession and the varied 
pursuits of a cotton planter; delegate to 
the Chicago convention which nominated 
Cleveland and Stevenson ; served as tem- 
porary chairman of the Democratic national 
convention In 1904 ; was elected to the 
53d, 54th, 55th 56th. 57th, 58th, and 59th 
Congresses, and re-elected to the 6()th Con- 
gress, receiving all the votes cast. He 
had no opposition either for renomlnatlon 
or eleetJon ; was the candidate of his party 
for the office of Speaker in the 58th, 59th, 
and 60th Congresses. On Aiig. 1, 1907, Mr. 
Williams was chosen at n primary elec- 
tion to be the candidate of the Democratic 
party for the United States Senate from 
Mississippi, and on Jan. 23, 1908, elected 
by the legislature to succeed Hon. H. 0, 
Money. His term will expire March 8; 
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Williams, Jonathan; b. Boston, Mass., 
May 26, 1750 ; attended the common 

schools ; engaged in mercantile pursuits ; 
studied law and practiced ; located at 
Philadelphia ; judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas ; entered the Army in Feb., 1801, 
as major of engineers, and resigned June 
20. 1806, as lieutenant-colonel of engineers ; 
colonel of engineers 1808-12, when he re- 
signed ; elected a Representative from 
Pennsylvania to the Fourteenth Congress 
but died at Philadelphia, before taking his 
seat, May 10, 1815. 

Williams, Jonathan, death of Gen. 
Washington announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, were signed by, 
as aide-de-camp. 

Williams, Eobert, bureau of military 
information under supervision of, 
discussed, 5879. 

Williams, S. W., decree of, prohibiting 
steamers sailing under American dag 
from using channel on Yangtse River 
discussed, 3896, 3902. 

WiUis, Albert S.; b. Shelby County, Ky.. 
Jan. 22, 1843; received his early educa- 
tion in common schools and graduated 
from the Louisville Male High School in 
18(>() : taught school for four year.s; stud- 
ied law and graduated from the TiOuis- 
ville Law S<*hool in ISttO ; elected attorney 
for Jefferson County in 1874 ; elect (‘d a 
Hepresontative from Kentucky to the 45th, 
46th. 47th, 48th, and 40th Congres.ses as 
a l)(‘mocrnt: appointed minister to Hono- 
lulu by president Cleveland, and died there 
Jan. 6, 1807. 

Willis, Albert S., minister to Hawaiian 
Islands. (See Hawaiian Islands, min- 
ister to.) 

Willis, Jesse H., collector of customs, 
nomination of, 902. 

Wilmot, David (1814-1868) ; poliiiclan 
and jurist ; b. Bethany, Pa. ; admitted to 
bar, 1834 ; nn'inber of (^ongress from Penn- 
sylvania, 1844-51 ; promoted the famous 
“Wilmot I’roviso” (1846) ; joined the Ue- 
puhliean party and supported Fremont In 
1856; Liiited States senator, 1861-63; judge* 
of the Uuil(‘d States Court of Claims, 1863. 

Wilson, Alfred M., member of Cherokee 
Commission, 5^81. 

Wilson, H. B. (administrator), act for 
relief of, vetoed, 5236. 

Wilson, Henry; b. Farmington, N. II,, 
Feb. 16, 1812; his parents’ name was Col- 
bath, and his name was Jeremiah Jones 
Colbath until Ik* was sevimteen years of age, 
when he had it changed by the legislature 
to Henry Wilson ; received an academic 
education; learned the shoemaker’s trade; 
member of the Massaehiisetts State House 
of Kopresentativps 1841-42 ; member of the 
State Senate 1844, 1845, 1846, 1850. 1851, 
and 1852, and president of the senate two 
years ; dtdegate to the national Whig con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1848 and with- 
drew; delegate to the Free Soil national 
convention at Pittsburg in 1851, and its 
president ; defeated in 1 852 as the Free 
Soil candidate for C’ongress ; delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention 1853 ; de- 
feated as the Free Soli candidate for Gov- 
ernor ; elected a United States Senator 
from Massachusetts by a coalition of Free 


Sellers, Americans and Democrats, and 
three times re-elected, serving from 1855 
until he resigned In 1873 ; In 1861 he 
raised, and commanded, for a time, the 
22d Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers ; 
elected Vice-President of the United States 
in 1872; died In the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 22, 1875; author of sev- 
eral publications relating to slavery. 

Wilson, Henry, Vice-President death of, 
announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, 4285. 

Wilson, Janies, of Traer, Tama Co.. Iowa, 
Secretary of Agriculture in President Taft’s 
Chibinet ; b. Ayrsblit*, Scotland, Aug. 16, 
1835 ; in 1852 he came to the United States, 
located in Tama Co., Iowa, where he en- 
gaged in fsirmliig; served in state legisla- 
ture, and elected to Congress In 1872, and 
served in the 43d, 44tli, and 48tli Con- 
gresses; in the interim between the 44tli 
and 48th Congresses, member of Railway 
rommission ; 1870 to 1874, regent of State 
University: director of the agricultural ex- 
periment station and professor of agricul- 
ture at the Iowa Agricultural College at 
Amos, 1800-1896; api>ointed Secretary of 
Agriculture by President McKinley in 1897 
ami lia)l ; by President Roosevelt in 1905 ; 
and by I’resident Tuft in 1{)09. 

Wilson, John M., Puerto Rican expedi- 
tion re-enforced by division of, 6318. 
Wilson, William Bauchop, Sc(T('tary of 
Labor under I’rosidont Wilson ; b. Blantyre, 
Scotland, April 2, 1862; came to this coun- 
try with his panmts in 1870 and settled at 
Arnot, 'rioga County, Pa. In March, 1871, 
he began working in the coal mines: in No- 
vember, 1873. became half intMulxM* of the 
Mine Workers’ T’nlon : hns taken an active 
part in trade union affairs from early man- 
hood : international s(‘(*retary-trc'asurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America from 
1900 to 1908, having been elect c'd each year 
without opposition ; is ongagc'd in farming 
at Blossbiirg : is married and has nine chil- 
dren ; elected to the 60th. 61 st and 62d 
(’ongresscs from the tlfteonth Congr(‘Sslonal 
district of Pennsylvania ; chairman (’om- 
mlttee on Labor, llouse of Roprcscutativca. 
62d Congress. Took office as Secretary of 
Labor March 5, 1913. 

Wilson, William Lyne (1843 looo) ; 
statesman and cabinet officer; b. Jeffer- 
son Co.. Va. ; served In the Confed(*rate 
Army during the ('’ivil War; president of 
the University of Virginia. 1882-1883; Dem- 
ocratic mcml)or of C’ongress from West 
Virginia, 1883-95 ; wlille chairman of the 
Ways and Means committee he l)ronght 
al)OUt the r(*i>oal of the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Bill, 1893 ; and framed the tariff hill 
known by his name, 18J)4 ; postmaster-gen- 
eral under (Cleveland, 1895-1897 ; president 
of Washington and Lee Lnivorslty, 1897. 

Wilson, William Warfield; i). March 2, 
1868, at Ohio, Bureau Co., 111. ; admitted 
to the bar In 1893; elected to the 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Congresses 
from Illinois. 

Wilson, Woodrow, biography of, 7867. 
Windom, William (1827-1891); states- 
man and cabinet officer; b. Waterford, 
Ohio ; mom\>er of Congress from Minnesota, 
1859-69 ; United Slates senator. 1870-81 ; 
Secretary of the Treasury (1881 in Gar- 
tield’s cabinet, and 1889-1891 in Harrison’s 
cabinet) ; a decided advocate of reciprocity 
and of the gold standard. 
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Windom, William, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, death of, announced and hon- 
ors to be paid memory of, 5599. 
Eeferred to, 5568. 

Wines, E. 0., commissioner to Interna- 
tional Congress on Prevention of 
Crimes, report of, referred to, 4115. 
Winslow, Ezra D., refusal of Great Brit- 
ain to surrender other fugitives and, 
4325, 4369. 

Winslow, John A., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3457. 

Winthrop, Eohert 0., correspondence 
respecting presentation to United 
States of desk upon which Declara- 
tion of Independence was written, 
4540. 

Wirt, William; lawyer, author, orator; 
Attorney General under Presidents Monroe 
and John Quincy Adams; b. Nov. 8,1772, In 
Bladensburg, Md. ; his parents, Swiss-Ger- 
man, d^ed while he was a child and he was 
reared by an uncle and educated at Georj^o- 
towm D. C., and at the private school of 
the Kev. James Hunt in Monlaomery Co., 
Md. ; admitted to the bar in 1792, and be- 
gan practice in Culpeper Courthouse, Va.. 
and wrote on topics of the time ; upon the 
death of his wife in 1799, went to Rich- 
mond and was made Clerk of the House of 
Delegates, and in 1802 Chancellor of the 
Eastern District; In 1803 published “Let- 
ters of a British Spy," which ran to » ten 
editions; in 1807 President J efforson » ap- 
pointed him counsel for the Government m 
the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, and 
one of his speeches in that memorable trial 
has ever since been regarded as a classic 
example of American oratory ; appointed 
by President Madison District Attorney for 
Virginia in 1816, and by President Monroe 
to be Attorney General In 1817 and con- 
tinued through the administration of John 
Quincy Adams ; Judge Story regarded him 
as “among the ablest and most eloquent 
of the bar of the Supreme Court" ; he was 
counsel for the defense in the celebrated 
Dartmouth College case '(q. v.), in which 
he was opposed by Daniel Webster; among 
his addresses was one on the death of Jef- 
ferson and Adams, and one at Rutgers Col- 
lege, which was reproduced in England, 
Prance and Germany ; candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Anti-Masonic ticket in 1832, 
and received a popular vote of 83,108, 
and the electoral vote of Vermont! died 
Feb. 18, 1834, In Washington. 

Wise, Hexiry Augustus; naval officer; b. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 12, 1819; entered 
the navy as midshipman, 1834 ; served In 
the Seminole War and on the Pacific coast 
during the Mexican War ; flag lieutenant of 
Mediterranean squadron, 1852-54 ; conveyed 
the Japanese ambassadors home in frigate 
Niagara, 1861 ; promoted to captain and 
chief of naval ordnance bureau with rank of 
commander In December, 1866; died at Na- 
ples, Italy, April 2, 1869. 

Wise, Henry A., minister to — 

Brazil — 

Correspondence of, referred to, 
2426, 2428, 2538. 

Dispatches from, regarding slave 
trade, 2215. 

France, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 2086. 


Witherspoon, Samuel A.; b. May 4, 1855, 
In Lowndes Co., Miss. ; educated at the 
University of Mississippi and was gradu- 
ated in 1876 ; for three years a tutor of 
Latin In the State University, and that in- 
stitution has conferred upon him the de- 
gree of A. B., A. M., and LL. D. ; was mar- 
ried on the 17th day of Juno, 1880, to Miss 
Sue E. May, of Versailles, Ky. In the elec- 
tion to the 62d Congress from Mississippi 
was the nominee of the Democratic party 
and had no opponent. He was also re- 
elected to 63d and 64th Congresses. 

Wolcott, Oliver, Jr.; lawyer, financier, 
seventh Governor of Connecticut, Secretary 
of the Treasury under Presidents Washing- 
ton and Adams; h. Jan. 11, 1700, in Litch- 
field, Conn. ; educated by his mother and at 
Litchfield grammar school ; graduated Yale 
1778 ; studied law in his native town and 
served in the War of the Revolution ; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1781 and went to 
Hartford and became Controller of Public 
Accounts ; when the federal government was 
reorganized under the Constitution In 1789 
he was made auditor of the United States 
Treasury, and later Controller ; refused the 
presidency of the United States Bank in 
1701 ; succeeded Alexander Hamilton as 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1795 ; and con- 
tinued throughout the administration of 
Washington and Into that of John Adams ; 
resigned Nov. 8, 1800, and was appointed 
judge of the United States Supreme Court 
for the district of Connecticut, Vermont 
and New York ; one of the founders of the 
Merchants Bank of New York and the Bank 
of North America ; returned to Litchfield in 
1815 and engaged In manufacture of woolen 
goods and oecame a strong advocate of 
protection to home industries ; although a 
member of the Congregational Church he 
was active In securing the repeal of the 
law taxing all other religious denominations 
for the support of the Congregational 
Church ; elected Lieutenant Governor In 
1817, and Governor the following year, serv- 
ing until 1827; died June 1, 1833, In New 
York and was buried In Litchfield. 

Wolcott, Oliver, commissioner of United 
States, nomination of, 290. 

Wolford, Frank, Presidential elector of 
Kentucky, arrest and imprisonment 
of, 3460. 

Wood, John E., correspondence of, re- 
ferred to, 3014. 

Wood, Leonard; b. winchester, N. H., on 
Oct. 9, 1860. Was graduated from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1884, and in 
1886 became an assistant surgeon, with the 
rank of first lieutenant, In the United 
States army. In the same year, he saw serv- 
ice in the Indian campaigns In Arizona and 
New Mexico. In 1891, he was made a sur- 
geon in the army, with the rank of captain. 
During the Spanish-Amerlcan War, he and 
Theodore Roosevelt recruited the volunteer 
regiment familiarly known as the “Rough 
Riders,” and he was rewarded for his serv- 
ices by being created a colonel in 1898. Prom 
1899 to 1902, he was military governor of 
Cuba, and was made a brigadier-general. 
In 190.3, he was made a major-general, and 
In 1908 was given command of the Depart- 
ment of the East, to be transferred In 1017 
to the Department of the Southeast. 
Wood, Lafayette B., brevet second lieu- 
tenant, promotion of, to second lieu- 
tenant, recommended, 2296. 
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Woodbury, Levi, Secretary of the Navy im- 
der President Jackson and of the Treasury 
under President Van Buren ; b. Francls- 
town, N. H., Dec. 22, 1789; gradu- 

ated from Dartmouth College In 1 809 ; 
studied law and began practice at Prancls- 
town ; ajmointed judge of the superior court 
of New Hampshire in 1816 ; moved to Ports- 
mouth ; governor of New Hampshire 1823- 
24; State representative 1825 and speaker; 
a United States Senator as a Democrat 
1825-1831 ; State senator 1831, but de- 
clined ; Secretary of the Navy 1831, and 
in 1834 transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, serving until 1841 ; appointed chief 
justice of the superior court of New Hamp- 
shire, but declined ; again a member of the 
United States Senate 1841-1845; resigned, 
having l)een appointed Ji, justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (vice 
Joseph Story, deceased), serving until he 
died at Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 4, 1851. 

Woodbury, Levi, Secretary of Treasury 
in 1836, issued an order regarding 
the circulation of small bank notes 
and certain rules to reduce the num- 
ber of by payment in specie. 
Correspondence respecting interfer- 
ence in elections and pay of sol- 
diers, 1315. 

Woodford, Stewart L.; statesman ; b. New 
York City Sopt. 8, 1835 ; graduated from 
Columbia College in 1854 ; studied law, 
and began practice in New York City ; as- 
sistant attorney for the United States at 
New York City in 1801 ; served in the 
Union Army ; lieutenant-colonel of the One 
hundred and twenty-seventh New York 
Volunteers and later colonel, and brigadier- 
general ; first Union military commander 
of Charleston, S. C., and of Savannah, Oa. ; 
lieutenant-governor of New York In 18CC; 
president of the electoral college In 1872 ; 
elected a Representative from New York 
to the Forty-third ('onsrress as a RepubUean, 
but resigned July 1, 3 874, having been ap- 
pointed United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York. 

Woodford, Stewart L., minister to Spain 
mentioned, 6257, 6284, 6286. 
Withdrawal of, 6312. 

Woodruff, Wilford, letter of, advising 
Mormons to refrain from contracting 
marriages forbidden by law, referred 
to, 5553. 

Woodworth, Selim E., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 

Wool, John Ellis; soldier; b. Newburgh, 
N. Y., F’eb. 20, 1784 ; engaged In business 
as bookseller In Troy, N. Y., and later stud- 
ied law, which he abandoned to enlist as 
captain in the army In April, 1812; he ren- 
dered distinguished service during the sec- 
ond war with England and In 1816 was 
made Inspector-general with rank of colo- 
nel ; appointed bri^dler-general In 1841 ; 
actively supported Gen. Taylor In Mexican 
War, and received the thanks of Congress 
and a sword for his valor ; placed In com- 
mand of Port Monroe, Va., August, 1861 ; 
was promoted to major-general, 1862, and 
placed on the retired list Aug. 1, 1863 ; died 
Troy, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1869. 

Wool, John E.; 

Correspondence regarding Depart- 
ment of Pacific, 2429, 2431, 3014. 


Inquiry in case of, 1589. 

Thanks of President tendered to, and 
the forces under his command in 
bringing about the surrender of 
Norfolk, and the evacuation of bat- 
teries, 3313. 

Wooster, David, monument to memory 
of, information regarding, 801. 
Worcester, Dean 0., member of commis- 
sion to Philippine Islands, 6584. 
Worden, John Lorimer; naval officer ; b. 
Westchester Co., N. Y., March 12, 1818 ; 
entered navy as midshipman Jan. 10, 1834; 
commanded the iron-clad Monitor in her 
fight with the Merrimao off Hampton 
Roads, March 9, 1862 ; promoted Captain, 
1863, and did duty at New York in connec- 
tion with the Iron-clads ; commissioned rear- 
admiral Nov. 20, 1872 : retired Dec. 23, 
1886 ; died Oct. 18, 1897. 

Worden, John L.: 

Captain in Navy, nomination of, 3352. 
Imprisonment of, 3235.. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3344. 

Thanks of President tendered, 3313. 
Worden, L. J., act for relief of, vetoed, 
5247. 

Consideration and return of, dis- 
cussed, 5249. 

Works, John D.; b, Ohio Co., Ind., March 
29, 1847 ; was retired on a farm until six- 
teen and a half years of age, when he en- 
listed in the army, serving eighteen months, 
until the close of the Civil War ; educated 
in the common schools of Indiana ; Is a 
lawyer and practiced his profession for fif- 
teen years at Vevay, lud. ; in 1883 moved 
to California; served one term as a mem- 
ber of the legislature of Indiana in 1879 ; 
was judge or the Superior Court of San 
Diego Co., Cal., and a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of that state ; for a short 
time, in 1910, a member of the City Coun- 
cil of the city of Los Angeles, Cal., and Its 
president ; member of the American Bar 
Association more than twenty years; elect- 
ed United States Senator for California by 
the legislature of that state for the term 
ending March 3, 1917. 

Worrell, Edward, consul at Matanzas, 
correspondence regarding estates of 
deceased American citizens in Cuba, 
2893. 


Worthington, Nicholas E., member of 
Strike Commission, 5983. 

Wright, Carroll D., member of Strike 
Commission, 5983. 


Wright, Isaac H., naval agent, appoint- 
ment of, referred to, 2272. 

Wright, John 0.; journalist; b. Wethers- 


field, Conn., in 1783 ; received a liberal 
education ; printer ; studied law, and began 
practice at Steubenville, Ohio; judge of 
the state supreme court ; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 18th, 19th, and 
20th Congresses ; defeated for re-election ; 
engaged In newspaper work and for some 
years proprietor of the Cincinnati Gazette; 
delegate to the peace congress : died at 
Washington, D. C., Feb, 13, 1861. 
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Wright, J. C., correspondence regarding 
removal of remains of the late Presi- 
dent W. H. Harrison, 1906. 

Wright, John V., member of Indian 

commission, 5579. 

Wright, Joseph A.; diplomat; b. Washing- 
ton, I*a., April 17, 1810; moved to In- 
diana, where he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana ; studied law, and In 
1829 began practice at Rockville, Ind. ; 
etate representative in 1833 and a state 
B(‘iiator in 1840 ; elected a representative 
from Indiana to the 28th Congress as % 
Democrat : defeated for re-election ; gover- 
nor of Indiana 1849-1857 ; minister to 
Prussia 1857-1861, and again appointed, 
serving from 1805 until his death, at Ber- 
lin, Prussia, May 11, 1867. 


Yard, James, consul to Santa Cruz, nom- 
ination of, 90. 

Yokum, William, rejjort in case of, 
transmitted, 3412. 

Young, Brigham; Mormon leader ; b. Whit- 
ingbam, Vt., June 1, 1801 ; joined the Lat- 
ter-day Saints at Mendon, N. Y., in 1831. 
Possessed of groat natural ability, developed 
by experience as a missionary and a relig- 
ious organizer, he rose to prominence and at 
the death of Joseph Smith, in 1844, succeed- 
ed him as the head of the church. In 1846 
he led the Mormon community from Nauvoo, 
111., to the Missouri River, which was then 
the frontier of the nation, and a year later 
led a company of pioneers across the great 
lains, over the Rocky Mountains, into “The 
reat American Desert.” There he found- 
ed Salt Lake City, the first white settle- 
ment of the inter-mountain region and the 
nucleus of the present State of Utah. 

In March, 1849, pending Congressional 
action upon their petition for a civil gov- 
ernment, Brigham Young and his associates 
established the provisional State of Deseret. 
Congress denied the petition for a state gov- 
ernment, and organized the Territory of 
Utah, with Brigham Young as Governor, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. After serving a second term, he 
was succeeded In 3 858 by Alfred Cuin- 
ming, the first non-Mormon executive of 
the territory. Though no longer Governor, 
Brigham Young continued to wield great 


Zantzinger, John P., captain in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
1745. 

Zantzinger, William P., purser in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
6003. 


Wright, Joseph A., compensation to, for 
attending International Agricultural 
Exhibition at Hamburg, Germany, 
recommended, 3398. 

Wright, Obed, arrest and prosecution of, 
for murder of friendly Indians, 618. 
Wright, Silas (1795-3847); statesman; 
b. Amherst, Mass. ; began the practice of 
law at Canton, N. Y., in 1819 ; state sena- 
tor, 1823-27, w'here he opposed De Witt 
Clinton ; elected member of Congress, 1827- 
29 ; comptroller of New York, 1829-33 ; 
United States senator, 1833-34 and 1837-43, 
where he opposed tiie United States Bank 
and supported Clay’s Compromise; declined 
the nomination for Vice-President, 1844 ; 
governor of New York, 1844-47 ; several 
cabinet and diplomatic offices were tendered 
him, but he refused all. 


Influence, especially among the Mormon 
people. lie died at Salt Lake City, Aug. 
29, 1877. 

Young, Brigham, governor of Utah: 
Alleged rebellion under leadership of, 
discussed, 2986, 3034. 

Referred to, 3013. 

His power discussed, 2985. 

Governor Gumming appointed in 
place of, 2986, 3034. 

Young, James; b. July 18, 1866, at Hen- 
derson, Tex. ; educated at the State Uni- 
versity, Austin, Tex., graduating In June, 
1891, with the degree of LL. B. ; engaged 
In the nractice of law when nominated for 
Congress, never having held public office ; 
elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Texas. 

Young, John J., captain in Navy, nom- 
ination of, 3478. 

Young, Jonathan, commander in Navy, 
nomination of, to be restored to orig- 
inal position, and reasons therefor, 
4002. 

Young, Samuel B. M., operations of 
brigade under, around Santiago, 
Cuba, discussed, 6395. 

Yulee, David L., imprisonment of, report 
on, transmitted, 3576. 


Zepeda, Senor, treaty between United 
States and Nicaragua concluded by, 
2572. 

Zuloaga, Felix, supreme power in Mex- 
ico assigned to, 3094, 3175. 



APPENDIX 

THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

DELEGATIONS BY STATES 

[Nfinies of Beirioerats in roman type; T?epu})licans in italics; Socialist in Eoman 
with Progressives in Large and Small Capitals; Independent in CAPITALS; 
l*rohibitioiiist in ITALIC CAPITA LS.\ 


ALABAMA. 

, SENATORS. 

Jf)hn JI. Bankhoad. | Oscar W. Underwood. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 10.] 

1. O. LOray. 0. W. B. Oliver. 

2. S Hub<‘ri Dont, Jr. 7. John ]j. Burnett. 

а. II. B. Steagall. 8. ]<;. B. Alinon. 

4. Fred L. Blackmon. 9. (ieo Huddleston, 

f). J. Thomas Heflm. 10. W. B. Bankhead. 

ARIZONA. 

SENATORS. 

Henry F. .^shur.st. I Marcus A. Smith. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Democrat, I.] 

At Largt' — Carl Hayden. 

ARKANSAS. 

SENATORS. 

William P. Kirby. 1 Joe T. Robin&on. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 7 ] 

1. Thaddeua H. Cara- 4. Otis T. Wingo. 

■''^ay. 5. 11. M. Jacoway. 

2. William A. Oldfield. 0. Samuel M. Taylor. 

3. J. N. Tillman. 7. William S. Goodwin. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SENATORS. 

J- D. Phelan. 1 Hiram Johnson. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 4; R<!publicans, 6; Prohibitionist, 1. 

1. CJaren(!e F. I^ea. 7. Denver S. Church. 

2. John E Raker. 8. Everts A. Hayes. 

3. Charles F. Curry. 9. C. //. RANDALL. 

4. Julius Kahn. 10. Henry Z. Osborne. 

.'5. Johnl. Nolan. 11. William Kettuer. 

б. J . A. Elston. 

COLORADO. 

SENATORS. 

Charles S. Thomas. [ John F. Shaforth, 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 3; Republican, 1.] 

1. B. C. Hilliard. I 3, lOdward K<;ating. 

2. Charles B. Timber-- 4. Edward T. Taylor. 

lake. I 

CONNECTICUT. 

SENATORS. 

Frank B. Brandegee. [ George P. McLean. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

(Democrat, 1; Republicans, 4.] 

1. Augustus Lonergan. 1 E.J. Hill. 

?* S’ 5. J. P. Glynn. 

3. J. Q. Tilson. I 


DELAWARE. 

SENATORS. 

Josiah O. Wolcott. | Williard Saulsbury. 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Democrat, 1 .] 

At Large; — Albert F, Polk. 

FLORIDA. 

SENATORS, 

Duncan U. Fletcher. \ Park Trammel. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Domocrata, 4.] 

1. 11. J. Drake. I 3. Walter Kehoe. 

2. Frank Clark. j 4. W. ,}. Sears. 

GEORGIA. 

SENATORS. 

Thomas W. Hardwick, j Iloko Smith. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 12 ] 

1. J. W. Overstreet. 7. Gordon Lee. 

2. Frank Park. 8. C. H. Brand. 

3. Charles R. Crisp. 9. Thomas M. Bell. 

4. William C. Adain.son 10. Carl Vinson. 

.5. William S. Howard. 11. John R. Walker. 

0. James W. Wise. 12. W. W. Larsen. 


IDAHO. 

SENATORS. 

William E. Borah. ( James H. Brady. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 2.] 

At Large — Burton I. French, Addison T. Smith. 

II.LINOIS. 


SENATORS. 

J. Hamilton Lewis. j Lawrence Y. Sherman. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Domoerats, G; Republicans, 21.1 
At Large — Medill McCormick, William E. Mason. 


1. Martin B. Madden. 

2. James R. Mann. 

3. W. W. Wilson. 

4. Charles Martin. 

5. Adolph J. Sabath. 
G. James McAndrews. 

7. Niels Juul. 

8. Thomas Gallagher. 

9. Fred A. Britten. 

10. O. E. Foss. 

11, Ira C. Copley. 

12. C. B. Fuller. 

13, John C. McKenzie. 


14. William J. Graham. 

15. E. J. King. 

16. Clifford Ireland. 

17. J. A. Sterling. 

18. Joseph O. Cannon. 

19. W. B. McKinley. 

20. Henry T. Rainey. 

21. L. E. Wheeler. 

22. W. A. Rodenhurg. 

23. Martin D. Foster. 

24. T, ,S. Williams. 

25. E. E. Denison. 
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INDIANA. MASSACHUSETTS. 

SENATORS. SENATORS. 

James E. Watson. \ Harry 8. New. Henry Cabot Lodge. | John W. Weeks. 

representatives. representatives. 


[Democrats, 4; Republicans, 9.] 

1. George K. Denton. 8. A. H. Vestal. 

2. Oscar E. Bland. 9. Fred S. Purnell. 

3. William E. Cox. 10. W. R. Wood. 

4. Lincoln Dixon. 11. Milton Krauss. 

6. Everett Sanders. 12. L. W. Fairfield. 

6. i>. W. Comstock. 13. Henry A. Banxhart. 

7. Merrill Moores. 

IOWA. 

SENATORS. 

Albert B. Cummins. | William S. Kenyon. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans, 11.] 

1, Charles A. Kennedy. 7. C. C. Dowell. 

2. li. E. Hull. 8. Horace M. Towner. 

.3. li. E. Sweet. 9. Wtlham R. Green. 

4. Gilbert N . Haugen. 10. Prank P. Woods. 

6. Janies W. Good. 11. George C. Scott. 

6. C. W. Ramseyer. 

KANSAS. 

SENATORS. 

Charles Curtis. | William H. Thompson. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 5; Republicans, 3.] 

1. Daniel R. Anthony, Jr. 6. Guy T. Helvering. 

2. E. C. Little. 0. John R. Connolly. 

3. Philip P, Campbell. 7. Jouett Shouse. 

4. Dudley Doolittle. 8. W. A. Ayres. 

KENTUCFvY. 

SENATORS. 

J. C. W. Beckham. | Ollie M. James. 

REPRESENT ATI V ES. 

[Democrats, 9; Republicans, 2.] 

1. Alben W. Barkley. 7. J. C. Cantrill. 

2. I). H. Kincnloe. 8. Harvey Helm. 

3. Robt.Y. Thomas, Jr. 9. W. J. Fields. 

4. Bon Johnson. 10. John W. Langley. 

5. Swagar Sherley. 11. Caleb Powers, 

0. Arthur B. Rouse. 

LOUISIANA. 

SENATORS. 

Robert F. Broussard. 1 Joseph E. Ransdell. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
[Democrats, 7; Progressive, 1.] 

1. Albert Estopinal. 5. Riley Wilson. 

2. H. Garland Dupre. 6. J. Y. Sanders. 

3. W. P. Martin. 7. Ladislas Lazaro. 

4. John T. Watkins. 8. James B. Aswell, 

MAINE. 

SENATORS. 

Bert M. Fernald. | Frederick Hale. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans, 4.1 

1. Louis B. Goodall. I 3. John A. Peters, 

2. WallaceH.White,Jr. | 4. JraO.Hersey. 

MARYLAND. 

SENATORS. 

John Walter Smith. I Joseph O. France. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 4; Republicans, 2.] 

1. J. D. Price. 1 4. J. Charles Linthicum 

2. J. Fred, C. Talbott. 6. S. E. Mudd. 

3- Charles P. Cady. i 6. Frederick N. Zihlman 


[Democrats, 4; Republicans, 11; Independent, l.J 

1. Allen T. Treadway. 0. A. T. FULLER. 

2. Frederick H. Gillett. 10. P. F. Tague. 

3. Calvin D. Paige. 11. G. H. Tinkham. 

4. Samuel E. Winslow. 12. J. A. Gallivan. 

5. John J. Rogers. 13. W. H. Carter. 

6. Augustus P. Gardner. 14. Richard Gluey, 2d. 

7. M. F. Phelan. 15. William S, Greene. 

8. F. W. Dallinger. 16. Joseph Walsh. 

MICHIGAN. 

SENATORS. 

William Alden Smith. | Charles E. Townsend. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrat, 1; Republicans, 12.1 

1. Frank E. Dorernus. 8. Joseph TF. Fordney. 

2. Mark R. Bacon. 9. J . C. McLaughlin. 

3. J . M. C. Smith. 10. Gilbert R, Cuirie. 

4. Edward L. Hamilton. 11. F. D. Scott. 

6. Carl E. Mapea. 12. W. F. James. 

6. P. H. Kelley. 13. C. A. Nichols. 

7. Louis C. Cranton. 

MINNESOTA. 

SENATORS. 

Knute Nelson. 1 Frank B. Kellogg. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrat, 1; Republicans, 8; Progressive, 1.1 

1. Sydney Anderson. 6. Harold Knutson. 

2. F. F. Ellsworth. 7. Andrew J . Volstead. 

3. Charles R. Davis, 8. Clarence B. Miller. 

4. C. C. Van Dyke. 9. Halvor Steenerson. 

6. Ernest Lundeen. 10. Thomas D. Schall 

MISSISSIPPI. 

SENATORS. 

John Sharp Williams. ■* | James K. Vardaman. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 8.1 

1. Ezekiel 8. Candler, Jr. 5. William W. Venable. 

2. Hubert D. Htephons. 6. B. P. Harrison. 

3. Benj. G. Humphreys 7. Percy E. Quin. 

4. Thomas U. Sisson. 8. James W. Collier. 

MISSOURI. 

SENATORS. 

William J. Stone. | James A. Reed. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 14; Republicans, 2.1 

1. Milton A. Romjue. 9. Champ Clark. 

2. William W. Rucker. 10. J. E. Meeker. 

3. J. W. Alexander. 11. William L. Igoe. 

4. Charles F. Booher. 12. L. C. Dyer. 

6. William P. Borland. 13. Walter L. Hensley. 

6. C. C. Dickinson. 14. Joseph J. Russell. 

7. C. W. Hamlin. 15. Perl D. Decker. 

8. D. W. Shackleford. 16. Thomas L. Ilubey. 

MONTANA. 

SENATORS. 

Henry L. Meyers. 1 Thomas J. Walsh. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrat, 1; Republican, 1.1 
At Large—John M. Evans, Miss Jeanette Rankin. 

NEBRASKA. 

SENATORS. 

Gilbert M. Hitchcock. 1 George W. Norris. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 3; Republicans, 3.] 

1. C. F, Reavis. I 4. Charles H. Sloan, 

2. C. O. Lobeok. 6. A. C. ShaJlenberwr. 

3. Dan V. Stephens. j 6. Moses P. Kinkaia. 
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NEVADA. 

SENATORS. 

Francis G. Nowlanda. | Key Pittman. 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Republican, 1.] 

At Large — E. E. Roberts. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

SENATORS. 

Jacob II. Gallinger, 1 Henry F. Hollis. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans, 2.] 

1. C. A. Sullaway. ^ 1 2. E. 11. Wasson. 

NEW JERSEY. 

SENATORS. 

Joseph S. Frelinghuyaen | William Hughes, 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 3; Republicans, 9.] 

1. William J. Browning 7. Dow II. Drukker. 

2. Isaac Bacharach. 8. E. W. Gray. 

3. Thomas J. Scully. 9. R. W. Parker. 

4. E. C, Hutchinson. 10. Fred Lehlhach. 

6. J. II. Capslick. 11. .John J. Effan. 

0. John R. Ramsey. 12. James A. Hamill. 

NEW MEXICO. 

SENATORS. 

Andrieus A. Jones 1 Albert B. Fall. 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Democrat, 1.] 

At Largs — W. B. Walton. 

NEW YORK. 

SENATORS. 

J, W. Wadsworth^ Jr. [ William M. Calder. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 16; Republicans, 26; Socialist, 1.] 

1. Frederick C. Hicks. 23. Daniel C. Oliver. 

2. C. P. Caldwell. 24. Benj, L. Fairchild, 

3. James V. Flynn. 25. J. W. Husted. 

4. Harry H. Dale. 26. Edmund Platt. 

5. James P. Maher. 27. C. B. Ward. 

6. F. W. Rowe. 28. R. B. Sanford. 

7. John J. Fitzgerald. 29. James S. Parker. 

8. Daniel J. Griffin. ,30. George R. Limn. 

9. 0. W. Swift. 31. Bertram II. Snell. 

10. R. L. Haskell. 32. Luther W. Mott. 

11. Daniel J. Riordan. 33. //. P. Snyder. 

12. M. M. London.* 34. G. W. Fairchild. 

13. C. D. Sullivan. 35. W. W. Magee. 

14. F. H. La Guardia.^ ,30. Norman J. Gould. 

15. Michael F. Conry. 37. H. H. Pratt. 

16. Peter J. Dooling. 38. Thomas B. Dunn. 

17. John F. Carew. 39. Archie D. Sanders. 

18. George B. Francis. 40. S. W. Dempsey. 

19. Walter M. Chandler 41. Charles B. Smith. 

20. Isaac Seigel. 42. William F. Wnldow. 

21. Murray Hulbert. 43. CharlesM. Hamilton 

22. Henry Bruckner, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

SENATORS. 

F. M. Simmons. I Lee S. Overman. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 10.] 

1. John H. Small. 6. Hannibal L. Godwin 

2. Claude Kitchen. 7. L. D. Robinson. 

3. George Hood, 8. R. L. Doughton. 

4. Edward W. Pou, 9. Edwin Y. Webb. 

6. Charles M. Stedman 10. Zeb. Weaver. 

Died March 2, 1917. 

2— Died March 11, 1912. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

SENATORS. 

Porter J. McCumher. 1 A.sle J. Gronna. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans, 3.] 

1. Henry T. Helgeaen. 1 3. Patrick D. Norton. 

2. George M. Young. 1 

OHIO. 

SENATORS. 

Warren G. Harding. | Atlee Pomorono. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 13; Republicans, 9.] 

1. Nicholas Longworth. 12. C. Brumbaugh. 

2. Victor Ileintz. 13. A. W. Overmyer. 

3. Warren Card. 14. E. R, Bathrick. 

4. Benj. F. Welty. 15. George White. 

6. John S. Snook. 16. R. C. McCulloch. 

6. C. C. Kearns. 17. W. A. Ashbrook. 

7. Simon D. Fess. 18. D. A. Holhngworth. 

8. J. A. Key. 19. J. O. Cooper. 

9. Isaac R. Sherwood. 20. William Gordon. 

10. Robert M. Switzer. 21. Robert Grosser. 

11. Horatio C.ClaypooI 22. H. I. Emerson. 

OKLAHOMA. 

SENATORS. 

Thomas P. Gore. 1 Robert L. Owen. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 6; Republicans, 2.] 

1. T. A. Chandler. 5. J. B. Thompson. 

2. W. W. Hastings. 6. Scott Ferris. 

3. C. D, Carter. 7, J. V. McClintio. 

4. T. D. McKoown. 8. D. T. Morgan. 

OREGON. 

SENATORS. 

George E. Chamberlain. 1 Harry Lane. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans, 3.] 

1. Willis C. Hawley. I 3. C. N. McArthur. 

2. Nicholas J. Sinnott. 1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SENATORS. 

Boies Penrose. I Philander C. Knox. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 7; Republicans, 29.] 

At Large — T. S. Crago, M. H. Garland, Joseph 
McLaughlin, John R. K. Scott. 

1. William S. Vare. 17. B. K. Focht. 

2. George. S. Graham. 18, Aaron S. Kreidcr. 

3. J, Hampton Moore.. 19. John M. Rose. 

4. George TP. Edmonds 20. Andrew R.Brodbeck 

5. P. E. Costello. 21. C. //. Rowland. 

6. (?. P. Darrow. 22. Edwin E. Robbins. 

7. Thomas S. Butler. 23. Bruce F. Sterling. 

8. H. IF. Watson. 24. Henry W. Temple. 

9. William IF. Griest. 25. Henry A. Clark. 

10. John R. Farr. 26. H. J. Steele. 

11. O. W. Templeton. 27. Nathan L. Strong. 

12. R. D, Heaton. 28. 0, D. Blenkley. 

13. A. G. Dewalt. 29. Stephen G. Porter. 

14. L. T. McFndden. 30. M. C. Kelly. 

15. Edgar R. Kiess. 31, J . M. Morin. 

16. John V. Lesher. 32. Guy E. Campbell. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

SENATORS, 

Peter G. Gerry. ( LeBaron B. Colt. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrat, 1; Republicans, 2.] 

1. G. F. O’Shaunessy. 1 3. Ambrose Kennedy. 

2. W. R. Stiness. I 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SENATORS. 

Benjamin R. Tillman. 1 Ellison D. Smith. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Domocrata, 7.1 

1. Richard S. Whaley. 5. W^F. Stevenson. 

2. Jarnoa F. Byrnes. 6. J. Willard Ragsdale. 

3. Fred H. Dominick. 7. Aabury F. Lever. 

4. Sam. J. Nicholla. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

SENATORS. 

Thomas Sterling. 1 Ed. S. Johnson. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Ropublicaus, 2; Democrat, 1.] 

1. Charles II. Dillon. j 3. H. L. Gandy. 

2. R. C. Johnson. I 

TENNESSEE. 

SENATORS. 

K. D. McKellar. 1 John K. Shields. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 8; Republicans, 2.] 

1. Sam R. Sells. (1. Joseph W. Byrns. 

2. Richard W. Austin, 7. Dmmol P. Padgett. 

3. John A. Moon. 8. Tlieius W. Sims. 

4. Cordell Hull. 9. Finis J. Garrett. 

5. William C. Houston. 10. Hubert Fisher. 

TEXAS. 

SENATORS. 

Charles A. Culberson. I Morris Sheppard. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 18.] 

At Large — Daniel E. Garrett, Jofif. McLomore. 

1. Eugene Black. 9, J. J. Mansfield. 

2. Martin Dios. 10. J. P. Buchanan, 

3. James Young. 11. Tom Connally. 

4. Sam Rayburn. 12. Jame.s C. Wilson. 

6. H. W. Summers. 13. Marvin Jone,s. 

6. Rufus Hardy. 14. James L. Slayden. 

7. A. W. Gregg. 15. .John N. Garner. 

8. Joe H. Eagle. 10. Thomas L. Blanton 

UTAH. 

SENATORS. 

Reed SmooU I William H. King. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 2.] 

1. M. H. Welling. I 2. J. H. Mays. 

VERMONT. 

SENATORS. 

WiUiam P. Dillingham. 1 Carroll S. Page. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans, 2.] 

1. Frank L. Greene. | 2. P. H. Dale. 

VIRGINIA. 

SENATORS. 

Thomaa S. Martin. | Claude A. Swanson. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 9; Republican, 1.] 

1. William A. Jones. 6. Carter Glass. 

2. E. E. Holland. 7. T. W. Harrison. 

3. A. J. Montague. 8. Charles C. Carlin. 

4. Walter A. Watson. 9. C. Bascom Slemp. 

6, EdwardW. Saunders. 10. Henry D. Flood. 


WASHINGTON. 

SENATORS. 

Wesley L. Jones. | Miles Poindexter. 

REPRESENTATT VES. 

[Republicans, 4; Democrat, 1.] 

1. John F. Miller. . 4. WiUiam L. La Fol- 

2. L. H. Hadley. Idle. 

3. A. Johnson. | 5. C. C. Dill. 

WEST VIRCHNIA. 

SENATORS. 

Howard Sutherland. | Nathan Goff. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats, 2; Republic.an.s, 4 ] 

1. M. M. Neely. j 4. Hnrrg C. Woodyard. 

2. George M. Bowers. 5. Hd. Cooper 

3. Stuart F. Reed. j 0. Adam B. Littlcpagc. 

WISCONSIN. 

SENA’rOllS 

Robert M. La Follctte. | Paul O. Husting. 
REIMIICSENTATIVES. 

[Republicans, 11.] 

1. Henry A. Cooper. 7. John J. Esch. 

2. EduHird Voiyht. * 8. Edward E. Browne. 

3. John M. Nelson. 9. David G. CLosson. 

4. Wilhayn J . Cary. 10. James A. Frear. 

5. Wi/l/a?n II. Stafford. 11. Jivino L. Lenroot. 

6. J . 11. Davidson. 

• WYOMING. 

SENATORS. 

John D. Kendrick. | Francis E. Warren. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

[H('pul)lican, 1.] 

At Large — Frank W. Mondell. 

ALASKA. 

DELEGATE. 

Charles A. Sulzcr. 

HAWAII. 

DELEGATE. 

J. Kalanianaolc. 

PHILIPPINES. 

RESIDENT COINnilSSIONERS. 
I Manuel Earnshaw. 

PORTO RICO. 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER. 


RECAPITULATION. 

SENATE. 


Democrats 54 

Republicans 42 

Total 96 

HOUSE. 

Democrats 216 

Republicans 215 

Progressiveh 2 

Independent 1 

Socialist 1 

Prohibitionist 1 

Total 435 

Total joint ballot 631 











